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npHE  present  age  is  pre-eminently  one  of  research  and  inquiry.  The  comparative  sciences,  relating 
A  to  every  realm  of  knowledge,  have  brought  to  the  earnest  student  material  for  thought  and 
investigation  never  before  accessible. 

It  has  been  more  than  half  a  centurj-  since  the  Biblical  cyclopedias  by  Kitto,  Robinson  and 
Watson  were  issued,  and  nearly  as  long  since  the  scholarly  works  by  Dr.  William  Smith  appeared. 
All  of  these  are  now  far  out  of  date,  and  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  a  help  to  Bible  study  in  simi- 
lar form,  but  containing  the  latest  and  best  results  of  modern  scholarship,  arranged  in  the  most  conven- 
ient manner  for  ready  reference,  to  take  their  place.  The  advancement  in  Biblical  and  physical  learning 
in  the  last  fifty  years,  and  the  clearer  understanding  of  many  things  concerning  the  Jewish  and  con- 
temporaneous oriental  nations  as  well,  have  made  great  changes  in  Biblical  reference  works  essential  to 
intelligent  investigation.  In  the  light  of  modern  science  the  ablest  minds  of  the  day  are  re-examining 
the  claims  of  the  Bible  to  be  the  Word  of  God.  Its  unity  and  consequent  integrity  have  been  chal- 
lenged. New  statements  of  Biblical  truth  are  being  made  and  new  methods  of  interpretation  employed. 
But  it  still  maintains  its  supreme  place  as  the  Book  of  books.  It  has  been  cast  into  the  furnace  of 
criticism,  heated  seven  times  hotter  than  for  any  other  book,  and  it  has  come  forth  without  even  the 
smell  of  fire  upon  its  sacred  leaves.  The  result  of  this  testing  process  has  been  to  reduce  the  study  of 
the  Bible  to  a  science,  which  is  pursued  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  intensity  and  application  by 
people  of  intelligence  generally.  To  commit  portions  of  it  to  memory,  to  be  catechised  in  its  doctrines 
and  to  enter  into  its  devotions  are  not  adequate  Bible  study.  These  are  elementary  steps  in  securing 
scriptural  knowledge,  but  they  do  not  unfold  all  the  truths  which  thoughtful  people  seek  after.  The 
liberation  of  the  human  mind  from  bondage  to  creeds  has  ushered  in  an  era  of  independent  thought 
But  while  this  age  is  one  of  reason,  it  should  not  be  in  the  light  of  facts  before  us,  any  less  one  of 
devotion.  Science  is  the  handmaid  of  religion,  as  has  been  devoutly  said,  and  where  pure  religion 
abounds,  the  highest  degree  of  intelligence  is  attained.  Men  who  are  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  Bible  as 
the  unimpeachable  word  of  God,  have  been  foremost  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  archa:ologist  and 
to  furnish  the  means  which  enable  him  to  bring  from  the  long  buried  past  the  story  of  the  nations  and 
the  individuals  mentioned  in  its  sacred  records.  Their  faith  has  taken  a  firmer  hold  upon  its  authen- 
ticity and  inspiration  through  the  surprising  results  which  have  been  attained.  From  sunburnt  bricks 
and  monuments  of  stone,  disentombed  from  mounds  of  ancient  ruins,  new  witnesses  have  come  forth 
bringing  invaluable  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Hebrew  writers. 

Unfriendly  critics  had  decided  long  ago  that  some  of  the  cities  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament 
were  purely  mythical,  but  the  spade  of  the  explorer  has  revealed  the  foundations  of  the  cities  them- 
selves. It  was  held  that  the  names  of  certain  kings  were  merely  allegorical  or  the  interpolation  of 
some  ignorant  scribe,  but  in  several  instances  the  documents  and  inscriptions  of  these  kings  have  been 
found,  and  even  their  bodies  have  been  produced  as  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
record  of  the  sacred  writings.  More  light  is  also  continually  breaking  upon  the  Scriptures  by  reason 
of  the  progress  made  in  Biblical  Literature  and  Hermeneutics  through  the  superior  critical  scholarship 
of  the  day. 

The  aim  of  the  Editors  of  this  Encyclopedia  is  to  furnish  a  work  of  ready  reference  for  ministers, 
Sunday  School  workers  and  Bible  students  of  every  class,  including  the  general  public.  It  will  be 
found  to  contain  the  best  information  accessible  upon  all  the  varied  themes  of  Bible  lore,  It  is 
especially  rich  in  the  results  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  Bible  lands.    The  pick  and  spade  of  the 
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archjEologist  have  forced  the  ancient  ruins  to  yield  up  treasures  richer  than  the  gold  of  Ophir.  Th"- 
decipherment  of  historic  inscriptions  in  the  palaces  and  upon  the  tombs  of  ancient  monarchs  have 
added  a  constantly  increasing  accumulation  of  testimony  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  Biblical  record. 
Claims  of  adverse  criticism  have  been  dispersed  in  the  light  of  these  discoveries  as  clouds  of  fog  and 
mist  before  the  shining  of  the  ascending  sun.  The  growing  intelligence  of  the  people  demands 
familiarity,  not  only  of  the  ministry,  but  of  all  who  teach  the  Bible,  with  current  facts  which  will  enable 
them  to  arm  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  young  with  weapons  defensive  and  offensive  against  the 
stalking  foes  of  Christianity,  namely,  doubt,  agnosticism,  and  scholastic  infidelity.  Such  facts  have 
been  collated  and  arranged  in  this  work  in  the  most  convenient  form  for  reference.  As  a  critical  and 
popular  Encyclopaedia  and  Dictionary  it  will  meet  the  needs  of  both  men  of  learning  and  of  those  who 
have  not  received  a  classical  training.  To  produce  accuracy  and  fullness,  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  writers  have  contributed  articles  to  these  volumes.  Most  of  them  are  specialists  in  History, 
Geography,  Philology,  Ethnolog>',  Theology,  or  Archxology,  and  among  them  are  several  of  the 
greatest  scholars  of  Europe  and  America.  Never  before  have  the  services  of  so  remarkable  a  corps  of 
contributors  been  secured  for  any  popular  Biblical  reference  work.  These  writers  differ  in  their 
opinions  and  views,  and  are  alone  responsible  for  them.  But  the  whole  work  has  been  prepared  on 
such  a  basis  that  it  may  confidently  be  regarded  as  a  safe  and  reverent  guide  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  On  controverted  points  in  criticism  and  theology,  as  well  as  on  ecclesiastical  subjects, 
the  questions  at  issue  have  been  presented  calmly  and  thoughtfully  by  recognized  leaders  of  the 
different  schools  under  discussion.  The  book  has  thus  been  divested  of  sectarian  features  and  appeals 
to  the  whole  Christian  Church.  Every  Cyclopedia  of  value  has  been  consulted  in  the  preparation  of 
this  work;  and  to  these  due  credit  has  been  given  in  specific  articles.  Much  that  was  pertinent  in  the 
scholarly  work  of  Kitto  has  been  reproduced,  and  the  names  of  the  distinguished  men  who  contributed 
to  it  have  been  given.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  conditions  have  so  materially  changed  since  that  work 
was  written,  it  has  been  necessary  to  thoroughly  revise  the  articles  which  have  been  utilized,  eliminating 
those  features  that  have  been  rendered  invalid  by  reason  of  later  discoveries  and  the  advanced  scholar- 
ship and  science  of  the  present  day,  and  adding  the  features  which  are  necessary  in  order  to  render 
them  entirely  modern  and  conformable  to  the  knowledge  now  extant.  In  the  practical,  devotional  and 
figurative  treatment  of  many  of  the  subjects  Brown's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  which  is  unexcelled  in 
these  particulars,  has  been  freely  used. 

The  plan  of  this  Encyclopaedia  embraces  many  features  of  great  advantage  over  other  similar 
works.     Among  these,  some  of  the  most  notable  are  the  following: 

1.  The  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  at  the  heads  of  all  articles  are  pronounced  phonetically  and  their 
literal  definition  given,  by  which  the  reader  is  enabled  to  have  a  working  knowledge  of  these  languages, 
so  far  as  such  words  are  concerned,  with  little  or  no  outside  assistance.  The  English  pronunciation  of 
each  Bible  term  is  also  indicated  by  diacritical  marks  in  the  body  of  the  work;  and  in  the  Appendix 
all  these  words  arc  grouped  together  alphabetically  and  pronounced  by  the  phonetic  method. 

2.  In  these  busy  times  it  is  often  necessary  to  read  rapidly,  and  yet  intelligently,  and  therefore,  to 
aid  the  eye  and  fix  the  attention,  subheads  and  other  convenient  modes  of  division  are  employed  in  this 
work  which  enable  one  to  see  at  a  glance  the  part  which  may  be  especially  sought. 

3.  There  are  many  helps  to  Bible  Study  which  cannot  advantageously  be  placed  in  the  body  of 
such  a  work  as  this,  yet  which  are  frequently  needed  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  Such  features 
have  been  embodied  in  a  conveniently  arranged  Appendix,  which  will  be  found  to  contain  mu«h  mat- 
ter of  value  and  interest  designed  to  aid  in  the  study  of  the  Bible.  These  have  been  carefully  pre- 
pared especially  for  this  work,  and  we  feel  warranted  in  the  belief  that  taken  together  with  the  body  of 
the  work  they  make  this  book  unrivaled  in  its  kind. 

It  is  confidently  claimed  that  no  other  f'of'ular  Biblical  encyclopedia  or  dictionary  approaches  this 
in  completeness,  or  presents  such  a  great  number  of  points  of  interest,  convenience  and  usefulness. 
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A,  the  first  letter  in  almost  all  alphabets.  In 
■4ebrew,  it  is  called  Alcph,  N,  which  signities  ox, 
from  the  shape  of  it  in  the  old  Phcnician  alphabet, 
where  it  somewhat  resembles  the  head  and  horns 
of  that  animal.  (Plutarch,  Qumst.  Symfos.  ix:2; 
Gesenii  Thcsaur.  Hcb.  p.  i.)  This  Hebrew  name 
has  passed  over,  along  with  the  letter  itself,  into 
the  Greek  Alpha.  Both  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks 
employed  the  letters  of  their  alphabets  as  nu- 
merals; and  A,  (Akfh  or  Alpha)  therefore,  de- 
noted oiu;  the  first.  Hence  our  Lord  says  of  him- 
self, that  he  is  Alpha  and  Omega,  i.  e.,  the  first 
and  the  last,  the  beRinning  and  the  ending,  as  he 
himself  explains  it  (Rev.  i:8.  ii ;  xxi  :6;  xxii  113). 
This  expression  in  the  Old  Testament  was  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  eternity  of  God  (Is.  xliv:6). 
The  Church  very  early  adopted  these  two  letters 
as  a  symbol  of  the  eternal  divinity  of  our  Lord, 
and  used  it  extensively  on  monuments  of  every 
description,  sometimes  alone,  but  more  frequently 
in  connection  with  the  cross  and  the  monogram  of 
Christ,  in  its  various  forms,  as  follows: 


AJW  A^ 


W 


A.  The  use  of  a  or  aii  before  a  word  which 
began  with  vocal  h  varied  at  the  date  of  the  Au- 
thorized Version  (.\.  D.  161 1).  Thus  we  find  a 
half  in  Exod.  xxv:io.  but  an  half  in  Dan.  xii:7; 
a  harp  in  I  Chron.  xxv  t.l.  hut  an  harp  in  i  Sam. 
xvi:i6;  a  hammer  in  Jer.  xxiii  :29.  but  an  hammer 
in  Judges  iv:2l  (sec  also  Gen.  xxviirll  ;  2  Kings 
i:8;  2  Kings  xii  :<),  and  Exod.  xxviiir^z).  An  is 
sometimes  abbreviated  to  a  and  appears  to  have 
been  closely  related  to  on — "Fell  a  sleep"  Acts 
vii:6o),  "fell  011  sleep"  (Acts  xiii:.l6).  In  Exod. 
xix  :i8.  "Mount  Sinai  was  altogether  on  a  smoke," 
means  all  Mount  Sinai  smoked.  In  2  Chron.  ii:i8, 
"To  set  the  people  a  work."  means  to  set  them  to 
work.  "A  work"  should  be  written  with  a  hyphen 
(a-wnrk).  "Sets  it  a-work." — Shakespeare. 

AARON  (a'ron  sometimes  pronounced  Sr'on), 
(Heb  V'l!?*,  S-har-one',  perhaps  mountaineer  or 

enlighlencr). 

The  eldest  son  of  the  Levite  Amram  and 
Jochcbcd  (Exod.  vi:20;  Num.  xxvi:5o).  He 
was  the  brother  of  Moses  and  Miriam,  being  three 
years  older  than  the  groat  lawgiver  (Exod.  vii:7). 
and  was  born  B.  C.  al)out  1721;.  which  was  the 
vear  before  Pharaoh's  edict  for  destroying  the 
Hebrew  male  infants,  and  three  years  before  his 
hrother  Mnscs  (Exod.  vii:7'). 

(1)  Marriage.  He  married  Elishcba  (or  Elira- 
heth).  the  daughter  of  .Amminadali  (ICxod  vi:2.l'). 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Matt.  i:4:  I-uke  iiir.jzV 
hv  whom  he  had  four  sons.  Nadah  and  Abihn. 
Eleazar  and  llhamar.  The  eldest  two  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire  from  heaven  :  from  the  other  two 


the   race   of   the   chief  priests    was   continued    in 
Israel    (l    Chron.   xxiv  :2   sq.) . 

(2)  Divine  Appointment.  The  Lord  having 
appeared  to  Moses  and  directed  him  to  de- 
liver the  Israelites  from  their  oppressive  bondage 
in  E^pt,  appointed  Aaron  to  be  his  assistant  and 
speaker,  he  being  the  more  eloquent  of  the  two 
(Exod.  iv:i4-i6;  vii:i).  Moses,  having  been  di- 
rected by  God  to  return  into  Egypt,  left  Midian. 
where  he  had  been  (B.  C.  1688-1648),  and  with 
his  family  entered  upon  his  journey.  At  Mount 
Horeb  he  met  his  brother  Aaron,  who  had  come 
thither  by  a  divine  direction  (Exod.  iv:27),  and 
after  the  usual  salutations,  and  conference  as  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Almighty,  the  brothers  prosecuted 
their  journey  to  Egypt  ( B.  C.  1648).  Upon  their 
arrival  in  Egypt,  they  called  together  the  ciders  of 
Israel,  and  having  announced  to  them  the  pleasure 
of  the  Almighty,  to  deliver  the  people  frotn  their 
bondage  (Exod.  iv:2g-.v).  they  presented  them- 
selves before  Phar.aoh,  and  exhibited  the  creden- 
tials of  their  Divine  mission  by  working  several 
miracles  in  his  presence. 

(3)  Conduct  of  Pharaoh.  Pharaoh,  however, 
drove  them  away,  and  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pressing the  strong  hopes  of  the  Israelites  of  a 
restoration  to  liberty,  he  ordered  their  laborious 
occupations  to  be  greatly  increased.  Over- 
whelmed with  despair,  the  Hebrews  bitterly  mm 
plained  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  who  encouraged 
them  to  sustain  their  oppressions,  and  reiterated 
the  detertnination  of  God  to  subdue  the  ob- 
stinacy of  Pharaoh,  and  procure  the  deliverance 
of  his  people  fExod.  vV  In  all  their  subsequent 
intercourse  with  Pharaoh,  during  which  several 
powerful  remonstrances  were  made,  and  many 
astonishing  miracles  performed.  Aaron  appears 
to  have  taken  a  very  prominent  part,  and  to  have 
pleaded  with  much  eloquence  and  cfTect  the  cause 
of  the  iniured  Hebrews   (Exod.  vixiiV 

(4)  Priest.  Moses  having  ascended  Mount 
Sinai,  to  receive  the  tables  of  the  l.iw,  after 
the  ratification  of  the  covenant  made  with 
Israel,  Aaron,  his  sons,  and  seventy  ciders, 
followed  him  partly  up.  They  saw  the  symbol 
of  the  Divine  presence,  without  sustaining  any 
injirry  (Exo<l.  xxiv:i-ll>.  and  were  fax'ored 
with  a  sensible  manifestation  of  the  good 
pleasure  cA  the  Lord.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Moses  received  a  divine  command  regarding  the 
Hebrew  ecclesiastical  establishment  and  the  invest- 
ing of  Aaron  and  his  four  sons  with  the  priest Iv 
office  (B.  C.  16.17V  the  funrtions  of  which  thev 
were  to  discharge  In-fore  Jehovah  forever  (Lev 
viii:i2').  (.'^re  TAnFRV,\riE;  Priest.)  I'nder  this 
new  institution  the  whole  tribe  to  which  he  l>e- 
longed.  that  of  Levi,  was  set  apart  as  the  sneer- 
dotal  or  learned  caste.    (Sec  LtrrrES.) 

In  Ps.  cxxxiii:2,  the  name  of  .^aron  occurs  as 
the  first  anointed  priest. 
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(5)  The  Golden  Calf.  During  the  forty  days 
that  Moses  continued  in  the  mount,  the  people  be- 
came impatient,  and  tumultuously  addressed 
Aaron:  "Make  us  gods,"  said  they,  "which  shall 
go  before  us :  for  as  to  this  Moses,  the  man  that 
brought  us  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  we  know 
not  what  is  become  of  him"  (Exod.  xxxii  :i  sq.). 
Aaron  desired  them  to  bring  their  pendants,  and 
the  earrings  of  their  wives  and  children,  which,  be- 
ing brought,  were  melted  down  under  his  direction, 
and  formed  into  a  golden  calf.  This  calf,  or  young 
bull,  was  doubtless  that  of  the  bull-god  Apis,  at 
Memphis,  whose  worship  extended  throughout 
Egypt.  However,  to  fix  the  meaning  of  this  image 
as  a  symbol  of  the  true  God,  Aaron  was  careful 
to  proclaim  a  feast  to  Jehovah  for  the  ensuing  day. 
On  that  day  in  front  of  this  calf  Aaron  built  an 
altar,  and  the  people  sacrificed,  danced,  and  di- 
verted themselves  around  it.  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Egyptian  festivals  of  the  calf-ldol.  exclaiming, 
"These  be  thy  gods.  O  Israel,  which  brought  thee 
up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  The  Lord  having 
informed  Moses  of  the  sin  of  the  Israelites  (Exod. 
xxxii  :7),  he  immediately  descended,  carrying  the 
tables  of  the  law,  which,  as  he  approached  the 
camp,  he  threw  upon  the  ground  and  broke  (Exod. 
xxxii  rig),  reproaching  the  people  with  their  trans- 
gression, and  Aaron  with  his  weakness. 

(6)  Repentance  and  Consecration.  Aaron  at 
first  endeavored  to  excuse  himself,  but  afterwards 
became  penitent,  humbled  himself,  and  was  par- 
doned. The  Tabernacle  having  been  completed, 
and  the  offerings  prepared,  Aaron  and  his  sons 
were  consecrated  with  the  holy  oil,  and  invested 
with  the  sacred  garments  (Exod.  xl ;  Lev.  viii). 
Scarcely,  however,  were  the  ceremonies  connected 
with  this  solemn  service  completed,  when  his  two 
eldest  sons,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  were  destroyed  by 
fire  from  heaven,  for  presuming  to  burn  incense  in 
the  Tabernacle  with  strange  fire  (Lev.  x:i-ll). 
It  is  recorded  to  his  great  honor  that,  at  the  words 
spoken  by  Moses,  he  "held  his  peace"  when  this 
terrible  incident  occurred.     (See  Abihu.) 

The  high-priest  applied  himself  assiduously  to 
the  duties  of  his  e-xaltcd  office,  and  during  the 
period  of  nearly  forty  years  that  it  was  filled  by 
him  the  incidents  which  bring  him  historically  be- 
fore us  are  very  few.  Aaron  would  seem  to  have 
been  liable  to  some  fits  of  jealousy  at  the  superior 
influence  and  authority  of  his  brother ;  for  he  at 
least  sanctioned  the  invidious  conduct  of  his  sister 
Miriam  (see  MIRI.\^r),  who,  after  the  wife  of 
Moses  had  been  brought  to  the  camp  by  Jethro, 
became  apprehensive  for  her  own  position,  and 
cast  reflections  upon  Moses,  much  calculated  to 
damage  his  influence,  on  account  of  his  marriage 
with  a  foreigner — always  an  odious  thing  among 
the  Hebrews.  For  this  Miriam  was  struck  with 
temporary  leprosy,  which  brought  the  high-priest 
to  a  sense  of  his  sinful  conduct,  and  he  sought 
and   obtained   forgiveness   (Num.   xii). 

(7)  Conspiracy  Against  Moses  and  Aaron. 
Some  twenty  years  after  (B.  C.  1627),  when  the 
ramp  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran.  a  formidable 
conspiracy  was  organized  against  the  sacerdotal 
authority  exercised  by  .^aron  and  his  sons  and  the 
civil  authority  exercised  by  Moses.  This  conspir- 
acy was  headed  by  chiefs  of  influence  and  station 
— Korah,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  Dathan  and 
AbiraiTi,  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben.  (See  Korah.) 
But  the  Divine  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the 
signal  destruction  of  the  conspirators;  and  the 
next  day,  when  the  people  assembled  tumultuously 
and  murmured  loudly  at  the  destruction  which 
had  overtaken  their  leaders  and  friends,  a  fierce 
pestilence  broke  out  among  them,  and  they  fell 
by  thousands  on  the  spot.     When   this  was  seen, 


Aaron,  at  the  command  of  Moses,  filled  a  censer 
with  fire  from  the  altar,  and,  rushing  forward,  'he 
stood  between  the  dead  and  the  living'  and  the 
plague  was  stayed    (Num.   xvi). 

(8)  Aaron's  Rod.  This  was,  in  fact,  another 
attestation  of  the  Divine  appointment;  and,  for  its 
further  confirmation,  the  chiefs  of  the  several 
tribes  were  required  to  lay  up  their  staves  over- 
night in  the  Tabernacle,  together  with  the  rod  of 
Aaron  for  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  and  in  the  morning 
it  was  found  that,  while  the  other  rods  remained 
as  they  were,  that  of  Aaron  had  budded,  blos- 
somed, and  yielded  the  fruit  of  almonds.  The 
rod  was  preserved  in  the  Tabernacle  (comp.  Heb 
ix  :4)  in  evidence  of  the  Divine  appointment  of 
the  Aaronic  family  to  the  priesthood  (Num.  xvii: 
10). 

(9)  Death,  .^aron  was  not  allowed  to  enter 
the  Promised  Land,  on  account  of  the  distrust 
which  he.  as  well  as  his  brother,  manifested  when 
the  rock  was  stricken  at  Meribah  (Num.  xx:8-i3). 
His  death  indeed  occurred  very  soon  after  that 
event  (B.  C.  1602).  For  when  the  host  arrived  at 
Mount  Hor,  the  Divine  mandate  came  that 
.■\aron,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Moses  and  by 
his  son  Eleazar,  should  ascend  to  the  top  of  that 
mountain  in  the  view  of  all  the  people;  and  that  he 
should  there  transfer  his  pontifical  robes  to 
Eleazar,  and  then  die  (Num.  xx:23-29).  He  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  years  old  when  his 
career  thus  terminated  (Num.  xxxiii:32),  and  his 
son  and  his  brother  buried  him  in  a  cavern  of 
the  mountain.  (See  HoR.  Mount.)  The  Israel- 
ites mourned  for  him  thirty  days ;  and.  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month  .^b,  the  Jews  yet  hold  a 
fast  in  commemoration  of  his  death.  'The  .^rabs 
still  show  the  traditionary  site  of  his  grave 
(Num.  xx:28;  xxxiii:38;  Deut.  xxxiitso),  re- 
ported to  be  in  Petra. 

(10)  Descendants,  His  descendants,  termed 
'Children  of  Aaron'  (Josh,  x.xi  :4,  10.  13,  etc.), 
and,  poetically,  'House  of  Aaron'  (Ps.  cxv:io. 
12),  were  the  priesthood  in  general  (his  lineal 
descendants  being  the  high-priests,  who  were  con- 
fined to  the  firstborn  in  succession).  (See  Aaron- 
iTES.)  Even  in  the  time  of  David  these  were  a 
verv  numerous  body   (t  Chron.  xii:27). 

(il)  Character.  'Judging  from  the  acts  of 
his  life,  we  should  suppose  him  to  have  been, 
like  many  eloquent  men,  a  man  of  impulsive 
and  comparatively  unstable  character,  leaning 
alinost  wholly  on  his  brother;  incapable  of  that 
endurance  of  loneliness  and  temptation  which 
is  an  element  of  real  greatness:  but  at  the  same 
lime  earnest  in  his  devotion  to  God  and  man,  and 
therefore  capable  of  sacrifice  and  of  discipline  bv 
trial'   (Smith's  Bib.  Dirt.). 

Figurative.  Aaron's  priesthood  was  designed 
as  "a  shadow  of  heavenly  things,'  to  lead  the 
Israelites  to  look  forward  'to  better  things  to 
come,'  when  another  priest  should  arise  "after 
the  order  of  Mclchizedek'  (Heb.  vi:20).  (See 
Melchizedek.) 

■.\aron  was  a  type  of  Christ,  not  in  his  personal, 
but  in  his  official,  character:  (l)  As  high-priest, 
offering  sacrifice;  (2)  in  entering  into  the  holy 
place  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  and  acting 
as  intercessor;  (3)  in  being  anointed  with  the 
holy  oil  by  effusion,  which  was  prefigurative  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  with  which  our  Lord  was  en- 
dowed; (4)  in  bearing  the  names  of  all  the  tribes 
of  Israel  upon  his  breast  and  shoulders,  thus  pre- 
senting them  always  before  God,  and  representing 
them  to  him ;  (5)  in  being  the  medium  of  their  in- 
ouiring  of  God  by  I'rim  and  Thummim,  and  of  the 
communication  of  his  will  to  them'  (McC.  &  -S., 
('yc).      'With    unequaled    purity,    patience,    pity, 
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courage,  and  labor,  Christ,  amidst  inconceivable 
injuries  and  temptations,  faithfully  executed  his 
work.  At  the  expense  of  his  life  he  averted  the 
burning  plague  of  endless  vengeance  from  his  un- 
reasonable foes;  and,  having  finished  his  work 
of  obedience,  he  publicly  and  willingly,  on  Cal- 
vary, surrendered  himself  unto  death,  bequeathing 
his  robes  of  finished  righteousness  to  his  spiritual 
seed'   (Brown's  Bib.  Diet.). 

AARONITES  (a'ronites),(Heb.same  as  Aaron). 

Levites  of  the  family  of  Aaron  ;  the  priests  who 
particularly  served  the  sanctuary  (Num.  iv  :s,  sq.). 

To  the  number  of  3,700  fighting  men.  with 
Jehoiada,  the  father  of  Benaiah,  at  their  head,  they 
joined  David  at  Hebron  (i  Chron.  xii:27).  Later 
on  in  their  history  we  find  their  chief  was  Zadok 
(lChron.xxvii:l7).  (See  Aaron;Priest;Levites). 

AB  (ib),  (Heb.  -^,  aw/>.  father). 

1-  Is  found  as  the  first  member  of  several  com- 
pound Hebrew  proper  names — such  as  Abner,  fa- 
ther of  light;  Abiezer,  father  of  help.  etc.  By  a 
process  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive,  the 
idea  of  a  natural  father  became  modified  into  that 
of  author,  cause,  source  (as  when  it  is  said,  'has  the 
rain  a  father.?'  Job  xxxviii:28).  So  that,  in  course 
of  time,  the  original  meaning  was  so  far  modified 
that  the  word  was  sometimes  applied  to  a  woman, 
as  in  Abigail, /zM^r  of  joy  (i  Sam.  xxv:i4). 

2.  The  Qialdce  name  of  that  month,  which  is 
the  fifth  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  eleventh  erf  the 
civil  year  of  the  Jews.  It  commenced  with  the  new 
moon  of  our  August  (.the  reasons  for  this  state- 
ment will  be  given  in  the  article  Months),  and 
always  had  thirty  days.  This  month  is  pre-emi- 
nent in  the  Jewish  calendar  as  the  period  of  the 
most  signal  national  calamities.  The  1st  is  memo- 
rable for  the  death  of  Aaron  (Num.  xxxiiirjS). 
The  9th  is  the  date  assigned  to  the  following 
events:  The  declaration  that  no  one  then  adult, 
except  Joshua  and  Caleb,  should  enter  into  the 
Promised  Land  (Num.  xiv  130)  ;  the  destruction 
of  the  first  Temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Kings, 
XXV  :8,  comp.  Jer.  Iii:i2);  (to  these  first  two 
'the  fast  of  the  fifth  month.'  in  Zech.  vii  o;  xiii  :i9; 
Jer.  1:3  is  supposed  to  refer)  ;  the  destrirction  of 
the  second  Temple  by  Titus ;  the  devastation  of 
the  city  Bettar,  and  the  slaughter  of  Ben  Cozibah 
(Bar  Cocab),  and  of  several  thousand  Jews  there; 
and  the  ploughing  up  of  the  foundations  of  the 
Temple  by  Turnus  Rufus — the  two  last  of  which 
happened  in  the  time  of  Hadrian. 

The  9th  of  the  month  is  observed  by  the  Jews 
a;  a  fast,  in  commemoration  of  the  destruction  of 
the  first  Temple;  the  15th  is  the  day  appointed  for 
the  festival  of  the  wood-offering,  in  which  the 
wood  for  the  burnt-offering  was  stored  up  in  the 
court  of  the  Temple ;  to  which  Nehemiah  alludes 
in  X  :34,  and  xiii  :3l.  Lastly,  the  l8th  is  a  fast  in 
the  memory  of  the  western  lamp  going  out  in 
the  Temple  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  (2  Chron.  xxix  :7, 
where  the  extinction  of  the  lamps  is  mentioned  as 
a  part  of  Ahaz's  attempts  to  suppress  the  Temple 
service).  For  an  inquiry  into  what  is  meant  by 
the  'western  or  evening  lamp  sec  Candlestick. 

ABACTTC  (ib'a-kuk),(Lat.//iiri(«r,the  Greek  text 
being  no  longer  extant),  one  of  the  minor  proph- 
ets. H.ibnkkuk  (2  Esdr.  i:4o).   (See  Hab.^kki-k.) 

ABADDON (a-bid'don),orApollyon, (Heb  ""^rl*. 
a^-ia^j-ow,  destruction), (Gr.'A^ai3ui',rti-rtu  liohn', 
in  Rev.  ix:ii,  where  it  is  rendered  by  tlie  Greek 
'AroXXyiiii',  ap-ol-loo' ohn ,  destroyer). 

The  former  is  the  Hebrew  name,  and  the  latter 
the  Greek  name,  ascribed  (Rev.  ix:ii)  to  the 
angel  of  the  abyss,  or  Tartarus,  1.  e.,  the  angel  of 
death.  He  is  reprcicntcd  as  the  king  and  head  of 
the  Apocalyptic  locusts  under  the  fifth  trumpet 


(Rev.  ix:ii).  In  the  Bible,  the  word  Abaddon 
means  destruction  (Job  xxxi  :I2)  or  tlic  place  of 
destruction,  i.  c.,  the  subterranean  world.  Hades, 
the  region  of  the  dead  (Job  xxvi:6;  xxviii:22; 
Prov.  xv:ll).  There  is  a  general  connection  with 
the  destroyer — referred  to  in  I  Chron.  xxi:i5.  It 
is  in  fact  the  second  of  the  seven  names  which  the 
Rabbins  apply  to  that  region ;  and  they  deduce  it 
particularly  from  Ps.  lxxxviii:il.  'Shall  thy  lov- 
ing kindness  be  declared  in  the  grave,  or  thy 
faithfulness  in  {abaddon)  destruction?'  (See 
Hades  ;  Locust.) 

ABADIAS  (4b-a-di'as),  (Or.  'A/Sa5iaj,  ab-a/i- 
dee'-as),  Obadiah,  son  of  Jehiel  (l  Esdr.  viii:3s). 

ABAOAKUS  (abig'a-rus).    See  Abgarus. 

ABAGTHA  (a-bag'tha),  (Heb.  ^S'r'S,  ai>-u£- 
tha-io',  given  by  fortune). 

One  of  the  seven  chamberlains  of  the  Persian 
king  Ahasuerus  or  Xerxes  (Esth.  i:lo),  who  were 
commanded  by  the  king  to  bring  Queen  Vashti 
into  the  royal  presence  (Esth.  i:io),  B.  C.  after 
329- 

ABANA  (ab'a-na),  or  Amana,  (Heb.  "<?f:,  a6- 
aiu-naw' ,  or  '^t?^,  am-aiv-naw' ,  the  former  being 
the  kcthib  or  Hebrew  text,  and  the  latter  the 
ken  or  marginal  reading;  Sept.  ' K§av6.  ilie  name 
of  one  of  the  rivers  which  are  mentioned  by 
Naaman  (2  Kings  v:i2),  "Abana  and  Pharpar," 
as  "rivers  of  Damascus." 

Amana  signifies  "perennial,"  and  is  probably  the 
true  name.  At  the  present  day  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  discover  with  certainty  the  stream  to 
which  this  name  was  applied.  A  recent  conjec- 
ture seeks  the  Abana  in  the  small  river  Fidgi, 
which  rises  in  a  pleasant  valley  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  to  the  northwest  of  Damascus  and  falls  into 
the  Barrada,  the  main  stream  by  which  Damascus 
is  irrigated.  The  most  recent  opinion  is  that  it 
must  refer  to  some  prominent  stream  like  the 
Barrada,  or  Barada,  rather  than  to  a  small  river 
like  the  Fidgi  or  Fijih.  Pharpar  may  be  identified 
with  the  Arvaj.  Robinson  and  J.  L.  Porter  con- 
cur in  this  view.  Dr.  Mansford  (Scripture  Gas- 
zetteer,  s.  v.)  remarks:  'Naaman  may  be  ex- 
cused for  his  national  prejudice  in  favor  of  his 
own  rivers,  which,  by  their  constant  and  bountiful 
supply  render  the  vicinity  of  Damascus  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world.' 

ABAKIM  (.Ib'a-rim),  (Heb.  C"i3»,  ab-aiv-reem' , 
regions  beyond). 

A  mountain  or,  rather,  chain  of  mountains 
which  form  or  belong  to  the  mountainous  district 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  lower  Jordan.  It. 
presents  many  distinct  masses  and  elevations,  com- 
manding extensive  views  of  the  country  west  of 
the  river  (Num.  xxi:li;  xxvii:l2;  xxxiii  147,  48). 
From  one  of  the  highest  of  these,  called  Mount 
Nebo,  Moses  surveyed  the  Promised  Land  before 
he  died.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  names 
Abarim,  Nebo  and  Pi-gah  are  connected  (Deut. 
xxxii  :49,  'Get  thee  up  into  this  mountain  Abarim, 
unto  Mount  Nebo;'  and  xxxiv:l,  'Unto  the 
mountain  of  Nebo,  to  the  top  of  Pisgah')  it  would 
seem  that  Nebo  was  a  mountain  of  the  Abarim 
chain,  and  that  Pisgah  was  the  highest  and  most 
commanding  peak  of  that  mountain.  The  loftiest 
mountain  of  the  neighborhood  is  Mount  Attarous, 
about  ten  miles  north  of  the  Arnou,  and  travelers 
have  been  disposed  to  identify  it  with  Mount 
Nebo.  It  is  represented  as  barren,  its  summit 
being  marked  by  a  wild  pistachio  tree  overshadow- 
ing a  heap  of  stnnes.     (See  Nedo.) 

ABATTACHIM  (a-bat'la-kim).  (Heb.  CnVJI^. 
ab-iJl-tah-};l:eem') . 

This  word  occurs  (inly  in  Numbers  xi  15.  where 
the  murmuring  Israelites  say,  '\Vc  remember  the 
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fish  which  we  did  eat  freely  in  Egypt,  the  cucum- 
bers and  the  abattachim,'  etc.  The  last  word  has 
always  been  rendered  'Melons.'  The  probable 
correctness  of  this  translation  may  be  inferred 
from  melons  having  been  known  to  the  nations  of 
antiquity  ;  and  it  may  be  proved  to  be  so  by  com- 
paring the  original  term  with  the  name  of  the 
melon  in  a  cognate  language  such  as  the  Arabic. 
(See  Melons.) 

ABBA  (ab'ba),  (Heb.  ^'^^,  ab-hah'),(Gr.'K^^a), 
is  the  Hebrew  word  -'?,  awb,  father,  under  a  form 
peculiar  to  the  Chaldee  idiom. 

The  Aramaic  dialects  do  not  possess  the  definite 
article  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  found  in  Hebrew. 
They  compensate  for  it  by  adding  a  syllable  to  the 
end  of  the  simple  noun,  and  thereby  produce  a  dis- 
tinct form,  called  by  grammarians  the  em['hatic, 
or  definitive,  which  is  equivalent  (but  with  much 
less  strictness  in  its  use,  especially  in  Syriac) 
to  a  noun  with  the  article  in  Hebrew.  This 
emphatic  form  is  also  commonly  used  to  express 
the  vocative  case  of  our  language — the  context 
alone  determining  when  it  is  to  be  taken  in  that 
sense  (just  as  the  noun  with  the  article  is  some- 
times similarly  used  in  Hebrew).  Hence  this  form 
is  appropriately  employed  in  all  the  passages  m 
which  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  (Mark 
xiv:36;  Rom.  viiiiis;  Gal.  iv:6),  in  all  of  which 
it  is  an  invocation.  Why  Abba  is,  in  all  these 
passages,  immediately  rendered  by  o  irariip,  in- 
stead of  vdrep  may  perhaps  be  in  part  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  that,  although  the  Hellenic 
(as  well  as  the  classical)  Greek  allows  the  use 
of  the  nominative  with  the  article  for  the  vocative, 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  preferred  the 
former,  because  the  article  more  adequately  repre- 
sented the  force  of  the  emphatic  form.  Probably 
to  guard  against  the  appearance  of  too  great  a 
familiarity,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
instead  of  using  the  Greek  word  irdira,  papa, 
retained  the  foreign  form  Aiba  to  give  greater 
emphasis  and  dignity.  St.  Paul  says,  'Ye  have 
received  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry, 
Abba,  Father'  (Rom.  viii:l5).  In  some  of  the 
Eastern  churches,  as  the  Syriac,  Coptic  and  Ethio- 
pic,  the  title  was  given  in  an  improper  sense  to 
their  bishops. 

ABDA  (ab'da),  (Heb.  **"?*',  ab-daw' ,  servant, 
slave,  worshiper  of  God). 

1-  Father  of  Adoniram,  who  was  an  ofTicer  of 
the  tribute  under  Solomon  (l  Kings  iv:6). 

2.  Son  of  Shammua  (Neh.  xi:i7).  called  Oba- 
diah  in  I  Chron.  ix:i6  (B.  C.  after  444). 

ABDEEL  (ab'de-el),  (Heb.  '??"?*',  ab-dehalc' , 
servant  of  God),  father  of  Shelemiah  (Jer.  xxxvi : 
26),  B.  C.  606. 

ABDI  (ab'di),  (Heb.  ""52?,  ab-dee' ,  my  servant), 

the  name  of  three  great  men. 

1.  A  Levite  or  Merarite,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  David,  an  ancestor  of  Ethan,  the  Singer  (l 
Chron.  vi  :44). 

2.  The  father  of  Kish,  a  Merarite,  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxix:i2). 

3.  One  of  the  'sons'  of  Elam,  who  divorced 
his  foreign  wife  after  the  return  from  Babylon 
(Ezra  x:26),  B.  C.  459. 

ABDIAS(ab-di'as),(Lat.y/*rt'/,r,t).  SeeABADlAS. 

ABDIEL  (ab'di-el),  (Heb.  Vx'^;y_  ab-dee-ale', 
servant  of  God). 

Son  of  Gemi  and  father  of  Ahi,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Gadites  resident  in  Gilead  (l  Chron.  v:I5), 
B.  C.  between  T093  and  782. 

ABDON  (ab'don),  (Heb.  "("•"r^.  ab-dohn',a.  scr- 
vant;  Sept.  'A/SSiii-). 


1.  A  son  of  Hillel,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and 
twelfth  judge  of  Israel.  He  succeeded  Elon,  and 
judged  Israel  eight  years  (B.  C.  1233- 1225).  His 
administration  appears  to  have  been  peaceful;  for 
nothing  is  recorded  of  him  but  that  he  had  forty 
sons  and  thirty  nephews,  who  rode  on  young  asses 
— a  mark  of  their  consequence  (Judg.  xii:i3-is). 
Abdon  died  (B.  C.  1225).  He  is  probably  the 
Bedan  referred  to  in  i  Sam.  xii:ll. 

2.  The  firstborn  of  Jehiel  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin (perhaps  by  his  wife  Maachah)  and  resi- 
dent at  Jerusalem  (i  Chron.  viii:3o;  ix:36),  B.  C. 
1093- 

3-  The  son  of  Michah,  a  contemporary  of  Josiah 
(2  Chron.  xxxiv:2o),  B.  C.  628.  He  is  called 
Achbor  in  2  Kings  xxii:i2. 

4.  A  son  of  Shashak  and  chief  Benjamite  of 
Jerusalem  (l  Chron.  viii:23),  B.  C.  624. 

5.  An  important  city  of  the  tribe  of  .A.sher, 
which  was  given  to  the  Levites  of  Gershom's  fam- 
ily (Josh.  ,\xi:3o;  i  Chron.  vi:74).  The  same 
place  according  to  several  MSS.  is  mentioned  in 
Josh.  xi.x:28,  instead  of  Hebron.  It  is  probably 
identical  with  the  ruined  site  Ab'deh,  a  few  miles 
northeast  of  .\ccho. 

ABEDNEGO  (a-bed-ne-go'  or  a-bed'ne-go), 
(Heb.  '^-"''?5^,  ab-ade' nego' ,  servant  of  Nego,  i.  e., 

Nebo)  ;  the  Chaldee  name  imposed  by  the  king  of 
Babylon's  officer  upon  Azariah,  one  of  the  three 
companions  of  Daniel.  With  his  two  friends, 
Shadrach  and  Meshach,  he  was  miraculously  de- 
livered from  the  burnmg  furnace,  into  which  they 
were  cast  for  refusing  to  worship  the  golden  statue 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  caused  to  be  set  up  in 
the  plain  of  Dura   (Dan.  iii). 

Some  have  supposed  this  Azariah  to  be  Ezra, 
but  without  sufficient  grounds,  for  Ezra  was  a 
priest  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (Ezra  vii  :$),  while  this 
Azariah  was  of  the  royal  blood  and  consequently 
of  Judah  (Dan.  i  :3,  6),  B.  C.  about  606. 

ABEL  (a  be.i,  (Heb.  ^rv",  heh-bel,  properly  He- 

bel,  a  breath),  the  second  son  of  Adam  and  Eve. 

(1)  Personal  History.  Cain  and  Abel  having 
been  instructed  by  their  father  Adam  in  the  duty 
of  worship  to  their  Creator,  each  offered  the  first 
fruits  of  his  labors.  Cain,  as  a  husbandman, 
offered  the  fruits  of  the  field;  Abel,  as  a  shepherd, 
offered  fallings  of  his  fiock.  God  was  pleased  to 
accept  the  offering  of  Abel,  in  preference  to  that 
of  his  brother  (Heb.  xi:4),  in  consequence  of 
which  Cain  sank  into  melancholy,  and,  giving  him- 
self up  to  envy,  formed  the  design  of  killing  Abel; 
which  he  at  length  effected,  having  invited  him  to 
go  into  the  field  (Gen.  iv  :8,  9;  i  John  iii:i2). 
It  should  be  remarked  that  in  our  translation  no 
mention  is  made  of  Cain  inviting  his  brother  into 
the  field:  'Cain  talked  with  Abel,  his  brother;  and 
it  came  to  pass  when  they  were  in  the  field,  that 
Cain  rose  up  against  Abel  his  brother  and  slew 
him.'  But  in  the  Samaritan  text  the  words  are 
express ;  and  in  the  Hebrew  there  is  a  kind  of 
chasm,  thus :  'and  Cain  said  unto  .^bel  his 
brother,' — 'and  it  came  to  pass.'  etc.,  without  in- 
serting what  he  said  to  his  brother. 

(2)  Jewish  Tradition.  The  Jews  had  a  tra- 
dition that  Abel  was  murdered  in  the  plain  of 
Damascus;  and  accordingly  his  tomb  is  still  shown 
on  a  high  hill,  near  the  village  of  Sinie  or  Seneiah, 
about  twelve  miles  northwest  of  Damascus,  on  the 
road  to  Baalbek.  The  summit  of  the  hill  is  still 
called  Nehbi  Abel;  but  circumstances  lead  to  the 
probable  supposition  that  this  was  the  site,  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  site,  of  the  ancient  Abela  or 
.Abila  The  legend,  therefore,  was  most  likely 
suggested  by  the  ancient  name  of  the  place. 
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(3)  Two-Fold  Interpretation.  To  ihc  name 
Abel  a  Iwo-foid  iiULTjirolation  has  been  given.  ll> 
primary  sigiiilkatiiin  is  Utukiicss  or  Z'uiiily,  as  the 
woril  Abel,  from  which  il  is  derived,  indicates. 
By  another  rendering  it  signifies  grief  or  lamculii- 
tioii,  both  meanings  being  justified  by  the  Scrip- 
ture narrative.  Cain  (ii  fosscssion)  was  so  named 
to  indicate  both  the  joy  of  his  mother  and  his 
right  to  the  inheritance  of  the  firstborn;  Abel  re- 
ceived a  name  indicative  of  his  weakness  and  pov- 
erty when  compared  with  the  supposed  glory  of 
his  brother's  destiny,  and  frophcUcally  of  the  pain 
and  sorrow  which  were  to  be  inflicted  on  him  and 
his  parents. 

(4)  Faith.  Paul,  speaking  in  commendation  of 
Abel,  says  (Heb.  xi:4)  :  'By  faith  he  offered  unto 
God  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain ;  by 
which  he  obtained  witness  that  he  was  righteous, 
God  testifying  of  his  gifts;  and  by  it  he  being 
dead  yet  speaketh,'  even  after  his  death.  Our 
Savior  places  Abel  at  the  head  of  those  saints 
who  had  been  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake, 
and  distinguishes  him  by  the  title  righteous 
(Matt.  x.xiii:35;  comp.  I  John  iii:l2).  It  is  prob- 
able that  there  was  some  command  of  God  in 
reference  to  tlie  rite  of  sacrifice  with  which  Abel 
complied,  and  which  Cain  disobeyed.  Abel  by  his 
faith  was  justified,  or  accepted  as  righteous.  Cain 
had  no  faith ;  his  offering  was  not  e.xpressive  of 
this  principle.  He  proudly  rejected  the  ordinance 
of  sacrifice.     (Sec  S.xcrifice.) 

(5)  Conjectures.  Ancient  writers  abound  in 
observations  on  the  mystical  character  of  Abel, 
and  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  representative  of  the 
pastoral  tribes,  while  Cain  is  regarded  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  nomadic  life  and  character.  St. 
Chrysostom  calls  him  the  Lamb  of  Christ,  since 
he  suffered  the  most  grievous  injuries  solely  on 
account  of  his  innocency  (Ad  Stagir.  ii:5)  ;  and  he 
directs  particular  attention  to  the  mode  in  which 
Scripture  speaks  of  his  offerings,  consisting  of 
the  best  of  his  flock,  and  of  the  fat  thereof,  while 
it  sceems  to  intimate  that  Cain  presented  the  fruit 
which  might  be  most  easily  procured  (Horn,  in 
Gen.  xviiits).  St.  Augustine,  speaking  of  regen- 
eration, alludes  to  Abel  as  representing  the  new 
or  spiritual  man  in  contradistinction  to  the  natural 
or  corrupt  man,  and  says,  'Cain  founded  a  city  on 
earth,  but  Abel  as  a  stranger  and  pilgrim  looked 
forward  to  the  city  of  the  saints,  which  is  in 
heaven'  (De  Civitate  Dei,  xv:i).  Abel,  he  says 
in  another  place,  was  the  first  fruits  of  the  Church, 
and  was  sacrificed  in  testimony  of  the  future 
Mediator.  And  in  Ps.  cxviii  (Serni.  xxx,  sec.  9) 
he  says:  'this  city'  (that  is,  'the  city  of  God') 
'has  its  beginning  from  Abel,  as  the  wicked  city 
from  Cain."  Irena;us  says  that  God,  in  the  case 
of  .-Xbel  subjected  the  just  to  the  unjust,  that  the 
righteousness  of  the  former  might  be  manifested 
by  what  he  suffered  (Contra  Haeres.  iii:23). 

ABEL  (a'bel),  (Heb.  VjK,  aw-baW ,  a  grassy 
place  or  meadow). 

Name  of  several  villages  in  Israel,  with  addi- 
tions in  the  case  of  the  more  important,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  one  another.  From  a  com- 
parison of  the  Arabic  and  Syriac,  it  appears  to 
mean  fresh  grass;  and  the  places  so  named  may 
be  conceived  to  have  been  in  peculiarly  verdant 
situations.  In  I  Sam.  vi:i8  it  is  used  as  an  ap- 
pellative, and  probably  signifies  a  grassy  plain, 
instead,  as  is  usually  supposed,  of  a  great  stone  on 
which  the  Philistines  set  the  ark. 

ABEL-BETH-MAACHAH  (a'bel-b«th.ma'a- 

meadow  of  the  house  of  oppression). 
A  place  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  which  seems 


to  have  been  of  conMderable  strength  from  its  his- 
tory, and  of  importance  from  us  being  called  "a 
mother  in  Israel  (2  Sam.  xx:i9).  The  identity 
of  the  city  under  these  different  names  will  be 
seen  by  a  comparison  of  j  Sam.  xx:i4.  IS.  18;  1 
Kings  xv:20;  2  Chron.  xvi  :4.  The  addition  of 
'Maacah'  marks  it  as  belonging  to,  or  being  near 
to,  the  region  Maacah,  which  lay  eastward  of  the 
Jordan  under  Mount  Lebanon.  This  is  the  town 
in  which  Sheba  posted  himself  when  he  rebelled 
against  David.  Eighty  years  afterwards  it  was 
taken  and  sacked  by  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria ;  and 
200  years  subsequently  by  Tiglath-pileser,  who 
sent  away  the  inhabitants  captives  into  Assyria 
(2  Kings  XV  :29). 

ABEL-CHEBAMIM  (a'bel-k6r'a-mim),  (Heb. 
^  ■?,?  '-\},  aw-bale'    ker-ah-meem' ,    place  of  the 

vineyards).  A  village  of  the  Ammonites,  about 
six  miles  from  Philadelphia,  or  Rabbath  Ammon, 
according  to  Eusebius,  in  whose  time  the  place 
was  still  rich  in  vineyards  (Judg.  xi:33). 

ABEL-MACHEA  (a'bel-ma'kea).  See  Abel- 
Beth-Maacii.mi. 

ABEL-TVTATM  (a'bel-ma'im),  the  same  as  Abel- 
Beth-Maacii.mi  (i  Kings  xv:2o;  2  Chron.  xvi: 
4),  which  see. 

ABELMEA  (a'bel-mfi'a).  See  Abel-Meholah. 

ABEL-aiEHOLAH  (a'bel-me-ho'lah),  (Heb. 
.•n^.n??  7ji<_  aw-bale' mekh-o-law' ,  meadow  of  danc- 
ing), a  town  supposed  to  have  stood  near  the  Jor- 
dan, and  some  miles  (Eusebius  says  ten)  to  the  south 
of  Bethshan  or  Scythopolis  (i  Kings  iv:i2).  It 
was  probably  situated  not  far  from  where  the 
Wady  el-Maleh  emerges  into  the  Aulon  or  valley 
of  the  Jordan.  It  is  remarkable  in  connection 
with  Gideon's  victory  over  the  Midianites  (Judg. 
vii:22),  and  as  the  birthplace  of  Elisha  (i  Kings 
xi.x  :i6). 

ABEL-MIZRAIM  (a'bel-mrz'ra-im),  (Heb. 
n*.lV10  ?3^'_  a-aj-baW  mits-rah-yim' ,\.\\Q  mourning  of 
the  Egyptians). 

The  name  of  a  threshing  floor,  so-called  on  ac- 
count of  the  'great  mourning'  made  there  for 
Jacob  by  the  funeral  party  from  Egypt  (Gen. 
I:ii).  Jerome  places  it  between  Jericho  and  the 
Jordan,  where  Bethagla  afterwards  stood.  (See 
.-Vtab.  ) 

ABEL-SHITTIM  (a'bel-shlt'tira),  (Heb.  D"C5'n 
'"9,  aw-bale'  shit-teem' ,  place  of  acacias). 

A  town  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  between  which  and  Beth-Jesimoth  was 
the  last  encampment  of  the  Israelites  on  that  side 
the  river  (Num.  xxxiii:49).  It  is  more  fre- 
quently called  Shittim  merely  (Num.  xxv:i ;  Josh. 
ii:i;  Mic.  vi:s).  Eusebius  says  it  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mount  Peor ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Joscphus  it  was  known  as  Abila,  and  stood  sixty 
stadia  from  the  Jordan  (Antiq.  iv:8,  i;  v:i,  1). 
The  place  is  rwted  for  the  severe  punishment 
which  was  there  inflicted  upon  the  Israelites  when 
they  were  seduced  into  the  worship  of  Baal- Peor, 
through  their  evil  intercourse  with  the  Moabites 
and  Midianites.     (See  Raal.  ) 

ABEZ  (a'bez),  (Heb.  Y?*^,  eh'bets,  to  glean,  con- 
spicuous. Josh.  xix:2o). 

A  town  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  supposedly 
near  the  border  mentioned  between  Kishion  and 
Rcmclh  (Josh.  xix:2o).  It  is  probably  the  village 
of  Kunebiz.  called  also  A,'(ir»i-i'ii-.'Jftic,  lying  three 
miles  west-southwest   from   Iksal. 

ABOAB,  or  ABGARUS   (Sb'sar   or   ab'Rirus). 

.A  king  of  I'.dessa,  and  of  the  district  Osrhocnc, 
the   seventeenth   of  the   twenty   kings   who  bore 
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this  name,  and  contemporary  with  Christ.  The 
name  does  not  occur  in  Scripture,  but  is  cele- 
brated in  ecclesiastical  history,  on  account  of  the 
correspondence  which  is  said  to  have  passed  be- 
tween him  and  Christ.  The  legend  is,  that  Abgar 
wrote  to  the  Savior,  requesting  him  to  come  and 
heal  him  of  the  leprosy ;  to  which  Christ  replied, 
that  he  could  not  come  to  him,  but  would  send 
one  of  his  disciples.  Accordingly  he  is  said  to 
have  sent  Thaddeus.  Both  letters  are  apocryphal, 
and  may  be  found  in  Fabric.  Codex  Apoc.  N.  T., 
P-  317- 

ABHORK.ING  (ab-hor'ring),  (Heb.  X'^l'^,  day- 
raw-one',  from  an  unused  root  meaning  to  re- 
pulse) ;  an  object  of  aversion;  abhorrmg,  con- 
tempt (Is.  lxvi:24).  Translated  "contempt"  (Dan. 
■.N;ii:2). 

ABI  (a'bi),  (Heb.  "^b",  ab-ee'). 

1.  An  old  form  of  father  of,  which  forms  the 
first  part  of  several  Hebrew  proper  names. 

2.  The  mother  of  King  Hezekiah  (,2  Kings 
xviii:2),  called  also  Abijah  (2  Chron.  .\,xi.x:l). 
Her  father's  name  was  Zachariah,  perhaps  the 
same  who  was  taken  by  Isaiah  (viii:2)  for  a  wit- 
ness. 

ABIA  (a-bi'a),  (Gr.  'A|3id,  ah-hee-ah'),  a  Graecized 
form  of  Abijah  (Matt.  i:7;  Luke  i:5).  Also  found 
in  I  Chron.  iii:io,  instead  of  Abiah.  (See  Abiah.) 

ABIAH  (a-bi'ah),  (Heb.  "'38, ai5.f,f-j<aw',  father, 
i.  c.,  possessor  or  worshiper  of  Jehovah ;  a  di- 
vinely endowed  man). 

1.  Son  of  Becher,  the  son  of  Benjamin  (l 
Chron.  vii;8). 

2.  Wife  of  Hezron  (l  Chron.  ii:2-l). 

3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Samuel,  who  were  in- 
trusted with  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
whose  misconduct  afforded  the  ostensible  ground 
on  which  the  Israelites  demanded  that  their  gov- 
ernment should  be  changed  into  a  monarchy  (l 
Sam.  viii:i-5;  i  Chron.  vi:28),  B.  C.  before 
1050. 

4.  Abijah  or  Abijani,  the  son  of  Rehoboam 
(l  Chron.  iii:io;  Matt.  i:7). 

5.  Mother  of  King  Hezekiah.     (See  Ani.) 

6.  Descendant  of  Eleazar  and  chief  of  the 
eighth  of  the  24  courses  of  priests  (Luke  1:5). 

ABIAIiBON  (a-bi-al'bon),   (Heb.  t'^^^?"'?*^,   ab- 

ee'al-bone',  father  of  strength,  valiant). 

One  of  David's  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii:3i), 
called  in  the  parallel  passage  (l  Chron.  xi  :32) 
by  the  equivalent  name  Abiel.     (See  Ariel  2.) 

ABIASAPH  (a-bi'a-saph),  (Heb.  •'l??'^^!,  ab-ee- 
aiv-sazvf,   father  of  gathering). 

The  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  Korah  the 
Levite  (Exod.  vi:24),  B.  C.  after  1740.  He  is 
not  the  Ebiasaph  mentioned  in  i  Chron.  vi  :23,  37 ; 
ix  :i9.     (See  Samuel.) 

ABIATHAR  (a-bi'a-thar),  (Heb.  "5?*?'!?,  eh-yaw- 
thazi'r',  father  of  abundance),  the  thirteenth  high- 
priest  of  the  Jews  and  fourth  in  descent  from  Eli. 

When  Abiathar's  father,  the  high  priest  .'\bime- 
lech,  was  slain  with  the  priests  at  Nob,  for  sus- 
pected partiality  to  the  fugitive  David,  Abiathar 
escaped  the  massacre,  and  bearing  with  him  the 
most  essential  part  of  the  priestly  raiinent  (See 
Ephod),  repaired  to  the  son  of  Jesse,  who  was 
then  in  the  cave  of  Adullam  (i  Sam.  xxii:20-23; 
xxiii  :6). 

(1)  High  Priest.  He  was  well  received  by 
David,  and  became  the  priest  of  the  party  during 
its  exile  and  wanderings.  As  such  he  sought  and 
received  for  David  responses  from  God.  When 
David  became  king  of  Judah  he  appointed  Abi- 


athar high  priest.  Meanwhile  Zadok  had  been 
appointed  high  priest  by  Saul,  and  continued  to 
act  as  such  while  Abiathar  was  high  priest  in 
Judah.  The  appointment  of  Zadok  was  not  only 
une.xceptionable  in  itself,  but  was  in  accordance 
with  the  Divine  sentence  of  deposition  which  had 
been  passed,  through  Samuel,  upon  the  house  of 
Eli  (i  Sam.  11:30-36).  When,  therefore,  David 
acquired  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  he  had  no  just 
ground  on  which  Zadok  could  be  removed,  and 
.*\biathar  set  in  his  place;  and  the  attempt  to  do 
so  would  probably  have  been  offensive  to  his 
new  subjects,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
ministration  of  Zadok,  and  whose  good  feeling  he 
was  anxious  to  cultivate.  The  king  got  over  this 
difficulty  by  allowing  both  appointments  to  stand; 
and  until  the  end  of  David's  reign  Zadok  and 
Abiathar  were  joint  high  priests.  How  the  details 
of  duty  were  settled,  under  this  somewhat 
anomalous  arrangement,  we  are  not  informed. 

(2)  Deposed.  As  a  high  priest  Abiathar  must 
have  been  perfectly  aware  of  the  Divine  intention 
that  Solomon  should  be  the  successor  of  David ;  he 
was  therefore  the  least  e.xcusable,  in  some  respects, 
of  all  those  who  were  parties  in  the  attempt  to 
frustrate  that  intention  by  raising  Adonijah  to 
the  throne.  So  his  conduct  seems  to  have  been 
viewed  by  Solomon,  who,  in  deposing  him  from 
the  high  priesthood,  and  directing  him  to  with- 
draw into  private  life,  plainly  told  him  that  only 
his  sacerdotal  character,  and  his  former  services 
to  David,  preserved  him  from  capital  punishment. 
This  deposition  of  Abiathar  completed  the  doom 
long  before  denounced  upon  the  house  of  Eli,  who 
was  of  the  line  of  Ithamar,  the  younger  son  of 
Aaron.  Zadok,  who  remained  the  high  priest, 
was  of  the  elder  line  of  Eleazar.  Solomon  was 
probably  not  sorry  to  have  occasion  to  remove 
the  anomaly  of  two  high  priests  of  different  lines, 
and  to  see  the  undivided  pontificate  in  the  senior 
house  of  Eleazar  (i  Kings  17-19;  ii  126-27). 

(3)  Apparent  Discrepancy.  In  Mark  ii  :26  a 
circumstance  is  described  as  occurring  in  the  days 
of  Abiathar,  'the  high  priest,'  which  appears,  from 
I  Sam.  x.xi:i,  to  have  really  occurred  when  his 
father  Abimelech  was  the  high  priest.  Numerous 
solutions  of  this  difficulty  have  been  offered.  The 
most  probable  in  itself  is  that  which  interprets  the 
reference  thus  'in  the  days  of  Abiathar,  who  was 
afterwards  the  high  priest'  (Bishop  Middleton, 
Greek  Article,  pp.  188-190).  But  this  leaves  open 
another  difficulty  which  arises  from  the  precisely 
opposite  reference  (2  Sam.  viii:i7;  I  Chron. 
xviii:i6;  xxiv:3,  6,  31)  to  'Abimelech,  the  son  of 
.Abiatliar,'  as  the  person  who  was  high  priest  along 
with  Zadok,  and  who  was  deposed  by  Solomon ; 
whereas  the  history  describes  that  personage  as 
Abiathar,  the  son  of  Abimelech.  The  only  ex- 
planation which  seems  to  remove  all  these  diffi- 
culties—-although  we  cannot  allege  it  to  be  alto- 
gether satisfactory— is,  that  both  father  and  son 
bore  the  two  names  of  Abimelech  and  Abiathar, 
and  might  be,  and  were  called  by,  either.  But 
although  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  Jews  to  have 
two  names,  it  was  not  usual  for  both  father  and 
son  to  have  the  same  two  names.  We  there- 
fore incline  to  leave  the  passage  in  Mark  ii  :26 
as  explained  above,  and  to  conclude  that  the  other 
discrepancies  arose  from  an  easy  and  obvious 
transposition  of  words  by  the  copyists,  which  was 
afterwards  perpetrated.  In  these  places  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic  versions  have  'Abiathar,  the  son  of 
Abimelech.' 

ABIB  (a'bib),  (Heb.  3"3X,  aw-beeb' ,  from  33!<,  to 
fructify;  properly,  an  ear  of  grain),  the  month  of 
corn  or   grain,    (Lev.   ii:i4,   "green    ears;"   Lev. 
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xxiii:lo-I4,  "ears;"  therefore  the  month  of  newly- 
npc  grain;  Exod.  xiii:4;  xxiiKij;  xxxiv:i8; 
Dcut.  XVI  :l)-  1  he  first  month  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year  of  the  Hebrews;  afterwards  called  Nisan. 
It  answered  to  our  March,  or  part  of  April.  Abib, 
as  above,  signifies  green  ears  of  corn,  or  fresh 
fruits.  It  was  so  named  because  corn,  particularly 
barley,  was  in  car  at  that  time.  It  was  an  early 
custom  to  name  times,  such  as  months,  from 
observation  of  nature;  and  the  custom  is  still  in 
use  among  many  nations.  So  it  was  with  our 
Saxon  ancestors ;  and  the  Germans  to  this  day, 
along  with  the  usual  Latin  names  of  the  months, 
have  also  others  of  the  above  character,  e.  g., 
June  is  also  called  Brachmonalh,  or  month  for 
ploughing;  July,  Iteumonath.  or  Hay-month;  No- 
vember, Windmonath,  or  Wind-month,  etc.  (See 
Month;  Jewish  Calendar,  in  Appendix.) 

ABIDA  (a-bi'da),  (Heb.  ^T^S,  ab-ee;ianv' , 
father  of  knowledge,  i.  e.,  knowing,  i  Chron. 
^'■ii\  Gen.  XXV  :4),  the  fourth  of  the  five  sons  of 
Midian.  the  son  of  .\braham.  by  Keturah  (Gen. 
XXV  :4 ;  i  Chron.  i:33).  Probably  the  head  of  a 
tribe  in  the  Arabian  peninsula  (B.  C.  after  2000). 

ABIDAH  (a-bidah  or  ab'I-dah),  (Gen.  xxv:4). 
Same  as  .\bida. 

ABIDAN  (a-bi'dan),  (Heb.  IT^^,  ab-ee-dawn' , 

father  of  judgment,  •'.  e.,  judge),  son  of  Gideoni, 
prince  of  Benjamin  (Num.  i:il;  ii  :22 ;  x:24), 
B.  C.  1210.  At  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle  he 
made  his  contribution  on  the  ninth  day  (Num. 
vii  :6o-65), 

ABIDANl  (Gen.  xxv:4).     Same  as  Abida. 

ABIDE  (a-bide').  "Bonds  and  afflictions  abide 
me."  (.'\cts  xx:23.)  Abide  means  as  in  old  Eng- 
lish to  await.  It  also  takes  the  meaning  to  endure, 
to  hear.  "May  abide  the  fire"  (Num.  xxxi:23). 
"Who  can  abide  it"  (Joel  ii:ll). 

ABIEL  (a-biel),(Heb.  '^^"'^^  ab-ee-ale' ,  father  of 
strength,  /.  r.,  strong,  or  father  is  God). 

1.  The  father  of  Kish,  whose  son  Saul  was  the 
first  king  of  Israel,  and  of  Ner  (.i  Chron.  viii  :33 ; 
ix:39),  whose  son  Abner  was  captain  of  the  host 
to  his  cousin  Saul  (i  Sam.  ix:i;  xiv:5i),  B.  C. 
•093- 

2.  Abiel,  an  Arbathite,  one  of  the  thirty  most 
distinguished  men  of  David's  army  (l  Chron.  .\i : 
i2),  B.  C.  about  1000.  He  is  called  Abialbon  (2 
Sam.  xxiii:3l).  a  name  which  has  precisely  the 
same  signification  (father  of  slrfngth)A%  the  other. 

The  form  Abialbon.  under  which  this  man's 
name  now  appears  in  the  Heb.  text  of  Samuel  is 
due  to  textual  corruption.  Wcllhauscn  (on  2 
Sam.  xxiii  :3i)  supposes  the  original  form  to  have 
been  Abibaal ;  but  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason 
to  doubt  the  form  (Abiel)  preserved  in  Chron.; 
comp.  Driver  on  2  Sam.  xxiii  :3l.  (G.  B.  Gray, 
Uastinfis   tub.  Diet.) 

ABIEZEB  (a-bI-e'zer),(Heb.  ''>i;^':)^,ad-eeeA'zer, 
father  of  help). 

!•  Tlic  second  of  three  sons  of  Hammoloketh, 
sister  of  Gile.KJ,  grandson  of  Manasseh  (Num. 
xxvi:30;  l  Chron.  vii:  18),  B.  C.  1 170.  He  be- 
came the  founder  of  the  family  to  which  Gideon 
Belonged,  and  which  bore  his  name  as  a  patro- 
nymic— Abiezrites  (Judg.  vi  :34 ;  viii:2;  Josh. 
xvii:2).  (See  Ophrah  )  Gideon  himself  has 
1  very  beautiful  and  delicate  allusion  to  this 
patmnymic  in  his  answer  to  the  fierce  and  proud 
Ephraimitcs.  who.  after  he  had  defeated  Ihc 
Mtdianites  with  300  men.  chiefly  of  the  family  of 
Abiezcr,  came  to  the  pursuit,  and  captured  the  two 
Midianitish  princes  Zeba  and  Zalmunna.  They 
sharply  rebuked  him  for  havini?  engrossed  all  the 
friory  of  the  transaction  by  not  calling  them  into 


action  at  the  first.  But  he  soothed  their  pride  by 
a  remark  which  insinuated  that  their  exploit, 
in  capturing  the  princes,  although  late,  surpassed 
his  own  in  defeating  their  army: — What  have  I 
done  now  in  comparison  with  you?  Is  not  the 
(grape)  'gleaning'  of  Ephraim  better  than  thet'in- 
tage  of  Abiezcr?'  (Judg.  viii:i-3). 

2.  A  native  of  Anathoth,  one  of  David's  thirty 
chief  warriors  (2  Sam.  xxiii :27;  i  Chron.  xi:28), 
B.  C.  1000. 

ABEEZRITE  (a-br-6z'rite),  (Heb.  ""IW'"?  '?>!. 
ab-ee' ha'u.'-es-ree' ,  father  of  the  Ezrite),  an  ances- 
tral designation  of  the  descendants  of  Abiezer 
(Judg.  viii  -.ii;  vi:2,  24). 

ABIGAIL  (4b'r-gal),  (Heb.  '-^'^K,  abee-gah'yii, 

father  of  joy,  i.  e.,  exultation),  contracted  Abigal 
in  2  Sam.  xvii  :2%. 

_  1.  The  wife  of  a  prosperous  sheepmaster,  called 
Nabal,  who  dwelt  in  the  district  of  Carmel,  west  of 
the  Dead  Sea  (i  Sam.  xxv:3;  xxvii:3;  B.  C.  1000). 
She  is  known  chiefly  for  her  beauty  and  the 
promptitude  and  discretion  of  her  conduct  in  tak- 
ingmeasurestoavert  the  wrath  of  David  which,  as 
she  justly  apprehended,  had  been  violently  exc.ted 
by  the  insulting  treatment  which  his  messengers 
had  received  from  her  husband.  (See  Nabal.) 
She  hastily  prepared  a  liberal  supply  of  provisions, 
of  which  David's  troops  stood  in  much  need,  and 
went  forth  to  meet  him,  attended  by  only  one 
servant.  When  they  met,  he  was  marching  to  ex- 
terminate Nabal  and  all  that  belonged  to  him;  and 
not  only  was  his  rage  mollified  by  her  prudent 
remonstrances  and  delicate  management,  but  he 
became  sensible  that  the  vengeance  which  he  had 
purposed  was  not  warranted  by  the  circumstances, 
and  was  thankful  that  he  had  been  prevented  from 
shedding  innocent  blood.  The  beauty  and  pru- 
dence of  Abigail  made  such  an  impression  upon 
David  on  this  occasion,  that  when,  not  long  after, 
he  heard  of  Nabal's  death,  he  sent  for  her,  and 
she  became  his  wife  (i  Sam.  xxv:i4-42).  She  ac- 
companied him  in  all  his  future  fortunes  (i  Sam. 
xxvii  :3;  XXX  :5  ;  2  Sam.  ii  :2).  (See  David.)  By 
her  it  is  usually  stated  that  he  had  two  sons, 
Chileab  and  Daniel ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
Chileab  of  2  Sam.  iii  :3  is  the  same  as  the  Daniel 
of  I  Chron.  iii  :i ;  the  son  of  Abigail  being  known 
by  both  these  names. 

2.  The  daughter  of  Nahash  (Jesse?),  sister  of 
David,  wife  of  Jethcr,  or  Ithra,  an  Ishmaelite.  and 
mother  of  .Xmasa  (l  Chron.  ii:i6,  17;  2  Sam. 
xvii  :25).   B.  C.   1008. 

ABIHAIL  (ib-i-ha'il),  (Heb.  '7C1-58.  ab-ee- 
khah'yil,  father  of  light  or  splendor). 

!•  The  wife  of  Rehoboam,  king  of  Judah.  She 
is  called  the  daughter  of  Eliab,  David's  elder 
brother  (2  Chron.  xi:l8),  B.  C.  97;;  but  as  David 
began  to  reign  more  than  eighty  years  befo'c  her 
marriage,  and  was  30  years  old  when  he  became 
king,  wc  are  -doubtless  to  understand  that  she 
was  only  a  descendant  of  Eliab.  This  name,  as 
borne  by  a  female,  illustrates  the  remarks  undir  Ab. 

•*"'"'^,  {ab-ee-kha'yil,  father  of  might,  /.  e., 
mighty).  Thi<  name,  although  the  same  as  the 
precedmg  in  the  .Authorizetl  \'ersion,  is.  in  the 
original,  different  both  in  orthography  and  signifi- 
cation. It  should  be  written  Abichail.  The  name 
was  borne  by  several  |H'rsons : 

2.  .Abichail,  the  son  of  Hurl,  one  of  the  family 
chiefs  of  the  tribe  of  Gad.  who  settled  in  Bashon 
(  I  Chron.  v:i4),  B.  C.  between  1093  and  782. 

3.  Abichail,  the  father  of  Zuricl.  who  was  the 
fithcr  of  the  Levitical  tribes  of  Mcrari  (Num. 
iii:35)- 

4.  Abichail,  the  father  of  Queen  Esther,  and 
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brother  of  Mordecai  (Esth.  ii:i5),  B.  C.  before 
538. 

5.  The  wife  of  Abishur  and  mother  of  Ahban 
and  MoUd  (.1  Chron.  n:2g),  B.  C.  considerably 
before  1612. 

ABIHU  (a-bi'hu),  (Heb.  X'"'?i?,  ab-ce-hoo' ,  to 
whom  he,  i.  e.,  God,  is  father). 

Abihu  was  the  second  of  the  sons  bom  to 
Aaron,  by  EHsheba  (Exod.  vi:23;  Num.  iii:2; 
xxvi:6o;  1  Chron.  vi:3;  xxiv:i}  who,  with  his 
brothers  Nadab,  Eleazar,  and  Ithamar,  was  set 
apart  and  consecrated  for  the  priesthood  (Exod. 
xxviii  ;i). 

(1)  Establishment  of  Ceremonial  Worship. 
When,  at  the  first  establishment  of  the  ceremonial 
worship,  the  victims  offered  on  the  great  brazen 
altar  were  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven,  it  was 
directed  that  this  fire  should  always  be  kept  up ; 
and  that  the  daily  incense  should  be  burned  in 
censers  filled  with  it  from  the  great  altar. 

(2)  Fatal  Neglect.  But  one  day,  Nadab  and 
Abihu  presumed  to  neglect  tliis  regulation,  and 
offered  incense  in  censers  filled  with  'strange'  or 
common  fire.  For  this  they  were  instantly  struck 
dead  by  lightning,  and  were  taken  away  and 
buried  in  their  clothes  without  the  camp  (Lev. 
x:i-ii;  comp.  Num.  iii:4;  xxvi  :6i ;  i  Chron. 
xxiv:2).  (See  Aaron. ^  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  severe  example  had  the  intended  effect 
of  enforcing  becoming  attention  to  the  most  min- 
ute observances  of  the  ritual  service. 

(3)  Prohibition  of  'Wine.  As  immediately 
after  the  record  of  this  transaction,  and  in  ap- 
parent reference  to  it,  comes  a  prohibition  of  wine 
or  strong  drink  to  the  priests,  whose  turn  it  might 
be  to  enter  the  tabernacle,  it  is  not  unfairly  sur- 
mised that  Nadab  and  Abihu  were  intoxicated 
when  they  committed  this  serious  error  in  their 
ministrations.     (See  Nadab.) 

ABIHTTD  (a-bi'hud),  (Heb.  niiTSN.,  ab-ee-hood , 
father  of  renown). 

1.  One  of  the  two  sons  of  Bela  (i  Chron. 
viii:3),  perhaps  the  same  called  Ahihud  (v:/), 
B.  C.  after  1856.      (See  J.\coB.) 

2.  The  great-great-grandson  of  Zerubbabel  and 
father  of  Eliakim;  among  the  paternal  ancestry 
of  Jesus  (Matt.  i:i3,  called  'Abiud').  Probably 
the  same  with  Juda,  son  of  Joanna  and  father  of 
Josepli  in  the  maternal  line  (Luke  iii:26),  and 
perhaps  with  Obadiah,  son  of  Arnan  and  father 
of  Shecaniah  in  the  O.  T.  (l  Chron.  iii:2i),  B.  C. 
before  410. 

ABU  AH  (a-bI'jah),(Heb.  '"''•'^1,  ab-ee-yaw',  whose 
father  God  is,  2  Chron.  xiii:i).  He  is  also  called 
Abijam,  1  Kings  xv:i;  Neb.  x:/;  'A(3fas  in  i  Chron. 
xxiv:lo;  Neh.  xii:4,  17;  "Avi^s  in  I  Chron.  vii:8; 
Abiah  in  i  Sam.  viii:2;  i  Chron.  vi:28;  Abia  in 
1  Chron.  iiirio;  Matt.  i;7;  Luke  1:5. 

1.  A  son  of  Becher,  one  of  the  sons  of  Benja- 
min (l  Chron  vii:8),  B.  C.  post  1856. 

2.  The  daughter  of  Machir  and  wife  of  Hezron 
(l  Chron.  ii  :2i,  24),  B.  C.  about  1612. 

3.  The  second  son  of  Samuel  (I  Sam.  viii:2; 
1  Chron.  vi:28),  B.  C.  about  1093.  (See  Samuel.) 

4.  Son  of  Jeroboam,  the  first  king  of  Israel. 
He  having  been  seized  with  a  dangerous  disease, 
his  mother  disguised  herself,  and  visited  the 
prophet  Ahijah  to  know  whether  he  might  re- 
cover. Ahijah  answered  her  that  he  would  die, 
and  be  the  only  person  in  his  family  who  would 
receive  funeral  honors,  and  be  lamented  by  Israel 
(i  Kings  xiv:l-i8),  B.  C.  about  930.  (See  Jero- 
boam.) 

5.  A  descendant  of  Eleazar,  son  of  .^aron,  and 
head  of  the  eighth  of  the  twenty-four  companies 


of  priests  (l   Chron.  x.\iv:io;  Luke  1:5),  B.  C. 
about  1014. 

6.  Called  Abijam  (l  Kmgs  xiv:3i;  xv:i), 
was  the  son  of  Rehoboam,  and  second  king  of 
Judah  (I  Chron.  iii:io).  He  succeeded  his  father 
(B.  C.  before  918)  and  reigned  three  years  only. 
In  the  first  book  of  Kmgs  he  is  described  as  walk- 
ing in  all  the  sins  of  his  father,  and  as  waging 
war  with  Jeroboam,  king  of  Israel.  But  in  2 
Chron.  xiii  he  is  represented  as  professedly  and 
boastfully  zealous  for  the  honor  of  God  and  for 
the  Levitical  priesthood.  He  is  also  there  said 
to  have  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  Jeroboam. 

7.  The  daughter  of  Zechariah,  wife  of  Ahaz, 
and  mother  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah  (2  Chron. 
xxix:i);  called  Abi   (2  Kings  xviii;j). 

8.  One  of  the  priests  who  probably  affixed 
their  signatures  to  the  covenant  made  with  Nehe- 
miah  (Neh.  x:7),  B.  C.  410.  He  probably  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon,  although 
very  old  (Neh.  xii:4),  B.  C.  536,  and  had  a  son 
named  Zichri    (Neh.  xii:l7). 

There  is  a  difficulty  connected  with  the  ma- 
ternity of  Abijah,  6.  In  i  Kings  xv  :2,  we  read, 
"His  mother's  name  was  Maachah,  the  daughter  of 
Abishalom;'  but  in  2  Chron.  xiii  :2,  'His  mother's 
name  was  Michaiah,  the  daughter  of  Uriel  of 
Gibeah.'  Maachah  and  Michaiah  are  variations  of 
the  same  name:  and  Abishalom  is  in  all  likeli- 
hood -Absalom,  the  son  of  David.  The  word  han, 
rendered  'daughter,'  is  applied  in  the  Bible  not 
only  to  a  man's  child,  but  to  his  niece,  grand- 
daughter, or  great-granddaughter.  It  is  there- 
fore probable  that  Uriel  of  Gibeah  married  Tamar, 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xiv: 
27),  and  by  her  had  Maachah,  who  was  thus  the 
daughter  of  Uriel  and  granddaughter  of  Absalom. 
(See  Ma.^ch.^h.) 

ABIJASI  (a-bi'jam),  (Heb.  ^X^%  ab-ee-yawm' , 
father  of  the  sea,  i.  e.,  seaman).  Same  as  Abijah,  6. 

The  reference  in  I  Kings  xiv: I  is  to  another 
person.  He  is  called  Abijah  (i  Chron.  iii:lo; 
2  Chron.  xiii:i-22).     (See  .Abijah.) 

Lightfoot  {Harm.  O.  T.  in  loc.)  thinks  that  the 
writer  in  Chronicles,  not  describing  his  reign  as 
wicked,  admits  the  sacred  Jah  in  his  name ;  but 
which  the  book  of  Kings,  charging  him  with  fol- 
lowing the  evil  ways  of  his  father,  changes  into 
Jam.  This  may  be  fanciful;  but  such  changes  of 
name  were  not  unusual  (comp.  Bethaven ; 
Sychar). 

ABILA  (ab'i-la),  capital  of  the  Abilene  of 
Lysanias  (Luke  iii:i)  and  distinguished  from  other 
])l,ices  of  the  same  name  as  the  -A.bila  of  Lysanias 
('A/SiXij  ToO.Vu(raWou),and  (by  Josephusjas  "the  Abila 
of  Lebanon."  It  is  unnecessary  to  reason  upon 
the  meaning  of  this  Greek  name,  for  it  is  ob- 
viously a  form  of  the  Hebrew  Abel,  which  was 
applied  to  several  places,  and  means  a  grassy 
s[<ot.  This  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
.\bel-beth-Maacah,  but  without  foundation,  for 
that  was  a  city  of  Naphtali,  which  -\bila  was  not. 

(1)  Tradition.  .\n  old  tradition  fixes  this  as 
the  place  where  -\bel  was  slain  by  Cain,  which 
is  in  unison  with  the  belief  that  the  region  of 
Damascus  was  the  land  of  Eden.  But  the  same 
has  been  said  of  other  places  bearing  the  name  of 
Abela  or  Abila,  and  appears  to  have  originated  in 
the  belief  (created  by  the  Septuagint  and  the  ver- 
sions which  followed  it)  that  the  words  are 
identical;  but.  in  fact,  the  name  of  the  son  of 
.Adam  is  in  Hebrew  Hcbel,  and  therefore  differ- 
ent from  the  repeated  local  name  of  Abel.  How- 
ever, under  the  belief  that  the  place  and  district 
derived  their  name  from  -Abel,  a  monument  Uf>on 
the  top  of  a  high  hill,  near  the   source   of  the 
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river  Barrada,  which  rises  among  the  eastern 
roots  of  Anti-Libanus,  and  waters  Damascus,  has 
long  been  pointed  out  as  the  tomb  of  Abel,  and 
its  length  (thirty  yards)  has  been  alleged  to  cor- 
respond  with   his   stature. 

(2)  Location.  This  spot  is  on  the  road  from 
Heliopolis  (Baalbec)  to  Damascus,  between  which 
towns — thirty-two  Roman  miles  from  the  former 
and  eighteen  from  the  latter — Abila  is  indeed 
placed  m  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus. 

(3)  Inscription.  About  the  same  distance 
northwest  of  Damascus  is  Souk  Wady  Barrada, 
where  an  inscription  was  found  by  Mr.  Banks, 
which,  beyond  doubt,  identifies  that  place  with  the 
Abila  of  Lysanius. 

(4)  Medals.  There  are  several  medals  of  Abila 
ext.ini,  two  of  which  arc  of  some  importance,  as 
they  serve  to  identify  the  site  of  the  town.  On 
the  reverse  of  one  of  these  is  a  large  bunch  of 
grapes,  from  which  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the 
place  where  it  was  struck  abounded  in  vineyards. 
But  the  most  remarkable  and  decisive  medal  ex- 
tant is  one  which  bears  a  half-figure  of  the  river, 
with  the  inscription,  "Chrysoroas  Claudiaion," 
and  on  the  reverse,  a  figure  of  Victory,  and  the 
inscription  "Leucadion,"  the  Greek  name  of  the 
city.  We  may  also  remark  that  Abila,  adding  the 
name  of  Claudi.\  to  its  other  appellations,  as  it 
appears  from  this  medal  it  did,  affords  a  pre- 
sumption that  it  was  of  some  importance,  and 
perhaps  of  considerable  magnitude  also. 

ABILENE  (ab'i-lene),  tGr.  A/S.Xtji/t),  ab-ee  lay- 
nay  .  Luke  iii:i).  the  small  district  or  territory 
which  took  its  name  from  the  chief  town,  Abila. 
Its  situation  is  in  some  degree  determined  by  that 
of  the  town  ;  but  its  precise  limits  and  extent  re- 
main unknown.  Northward  it  must  have  reached 
beyond  the  Upper  Barrada,  in  order  to  include 
Abila ;  and  it  is  probable  that  its  southern  border 
may  have  extended  to  Mount  Hermon  (Jebel 
es-Sheikh).  It  seems  to  have  included  the 
eastern  declivities  of  Anti-Libanus,  and  the  fine 
valleys  between  its  base  and  the  hills  which  front 
the  eastern  plains.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  and 
fertile  region,  well  wooded  and  watered  by  numer- 
ous springs  from  Anti-Libanus.  It  also  affords 
fine  pastures ;  and  in  most  respects  contrasts  with 
the  stern  and  barren  western  slopes  of  Anti- 
Libanus. 

(1)  Government.  This  territory  had  been 
(loverned  as  a  tetrarchatc  by  Lysanias,  son  of 
Ptolemy  and  grandson  of  Mennxus  (Joseph. 
Aniiq.  xiv:i3,  3),  but  he  was  put  to  death,  B.C. 
33,  through  the  intrigues  of  Cleopatra,  who  then 
took  possession  of  the  province  {Antiq.  xiv:4,  i). 
(See  Lysanias.)  After  her  death  it  fell  to  Au- 
gustus, who  rented  it  out  to  one  Zenodorus;  but 
as  he  did  not  keep  it  clear  of  robbers,  it  was 
taki-n  from  him,  and  pivcn  to  Herod  the  Great 
(Antiq.  xv:io,  i;  Bell.  Jud.  i  :20,  4).  At  his 
death,  a  part  (the  southern,  doubtless)  of  the 
territory  was  added  to  Trachoiiiiis  and  Iturxa  tn 
form  a  tetrarchy  for  his  son  Philip;  but  by  far 
the  larger  portion,  including  the  city  of  Abila, 
was  then,  or  shortly  afterwards,  bestowed  on 
anotliiT  Lysanias,  mentioned  by  Luke  (iiiri), 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  the 
former  Lysanias,  but  who  is  nowhere  mentioned 
by  Josephus.  Indeed,  nothing  is  said  by  him  or 
any  other  profane  writer  of  this  part  of  Abilene 
until  about  ten  years  after  the  time  referred  to 
by  Luke,  when  the  emperor  CaliKula  gave  it 
to  Agrippa  I,  as  'the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias' 
(Joseph.  AnIiq.  xviii  :6.  10),  to  whom  it  was  after- 
wards confirmed  by  Claudiui.  At  his  death,  it 
was  included  in  that  part  of  his  possessions  which 
went  to  his  son  Agrippa  II. 


(2)  Apparent  Discrepancy.  This  explanation 
(wliicli  we  owe  to  the  acuteiiess  and  research  ol 
Winer),  as  to  the  division  of  Abilene  between 
Lysanias  and  Philip,  removes  the  apparent  discrep- 
ancy between  I-uke,  who  calls  Lysanias  t^trarcb 
of  Abilene  at  the  very  time  that,  according  to 
Josephus  (a  part  of)  Abilene  was  in  the  possession 
of  Philip. 

"The  region  of  Abilene  is  also  noticed  in  a 
Gr.  text  found  in  1873  at  Burkush  on  Hermon, 
showing  that  the  district  included  the  Antile- 
banon  and  Hermon,  N.  W.  of  Damascus.  There 
is  a  cemetery  at  Abila  of  Rom.  rock-cut  tombs 
on  the  left  of  the  stream,  which  here  forms  a 
cascade.  They  are  adorned  with  bas-relief  busts, 
and  there  are  several  tombstones  with  Gr.  texts, 
giving  the  names  of  Lucius,  Archelaus,  Phedistus, 
Antonia  and  Philander.  N.  of  the  river  and 
E.  of  the  town  are  foundations  of  a  small  Rom. 
temple"  (R.  A.  Conder,  Hastings  Bib.  Diet.). 

ABIMAEL  (a-blm'a-el),  (Htb.  '■><!?'?^',  .li-ee- 
maw-a/e' ,  father  is  God,  or  father  of  .Maeli,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Joktan  in  Arabia  (Gen.  x:28;  i  Chron. 
i:22),  B.  C.  after  2414.  (.See  Arabia.)  He  was 
probably  the  father  or  founder  of  an  Arabian  tribe. 

ABIMELECH  (a-bim'e-lek),(Heb."^o?'?N,a*.«- 

mci el\  f.illRr  of  tlie  king,  or  perhaps  royal  father). 
1.  Philistine  King  0/  Gerar.  The  name 
of  the  Philistine  king  of  Gcrar  in  the  time  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xx:i,  sqq.  B.  C.  about  2200)  but, 
from  its  recurrence,  it  was  probably  less  a  proper 
name  than  a  titular  distinction,  like  Pharaoh  for 
the  kings  of  Egj'pt.  or  Augustus  for  the  emperors 
of  Rome.  .Abraham  removed  into  his  territory 
after  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  and  fearing  that 
the  extreme  beauty  of  Sarah  might  bring  him 
into  difficulties,  he  declared  her  to  be  his  sister. 
The  conduct  of  Abimclcch  in  taking  Sarah  into 
his  harem  shows  that  even  in  those  early  limes 
kings  claimed  the  right  of  taking  to  themselves 
the  unmarried  females  not  only  of  their  natural 
subjects,  but  of  those  who  sojourned  in  their  do- 
minions. Another  contemporary  instance  of  this 
custom  occurs  in  Gen.  xii:i5,  and  one  of  later 
date  in  Esth.  li  13.  But  Abimelech,  obedient  to  a 
divine  warning  communicated  to  him  in  a  dream, 
accompanied  by  the  information  that  Abraham 
was  a  sacred  person  who  had  intercourse  with 
God,  restored  her  to  her  husband.  As  a  mark  of 
his  respect  he  added  valuable  gifts,  and  offered 
the  patriarch  a  settlement  in  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try; but  he  nevertheless  did  not  forbear  to  rebuke, 
with  mingled  delicacy  and  sarcasm,  the  deception 
which  had  been  practiced  upon  him  (Gen.  .sx). 
The  most  curious  point  in  this  transaction  seems 
to  be  that  it  appears  to  have  been  admitted,  on 
all  hands,  that  he  had  an  undoubted  right  to  ap- 
propriate to  his  harem  whatever  unmarried 
woman  he  pleased — all  the  evil  in  this  case  being 
that  Sarah  was  already  married,  so  early  had 
some  of  the  most  odious  principles  of  despotism 
taken  root  in  the  East.  The  interposition  of 
Providence  to  deliver  Sarah  twice  from  royal 
harems  will  not  seem  superfluous  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  carefully  women  are  there  secluded, 
and  how  impossible  it  is  to  obtain  access  to  them, 
or  get  them  back  again  (Esth.  iv:s).  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  these  practices  still 
prevail  in  some  Eastern  countries,  espcciallv  in 
Persia.  Nothing  further  is  recorded  of  King 
Abimelech,  except  that  a  few  years  after  he  re- 
paired to  the  camp  of  Abrahatn,  who  had  re- 
moved southward  In  yond  his  borders,  accompa- 
nied by  Phichol.  'the  chief  captain  of  his  host,' 
to  invite  the  patriarch  to  contract   with   him  a 
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league  of  peace  and  friendship.  Abraham  con- 
sented, and  this  first  league  on  record  (see  Alli- 
ance) was  confirmed  by  a  mutual  oath,  made  at 
a  well  which  had  been  dug  by  Abraham,  but  which 
the  herdsmen  of  Abimelech  had  forcibly  seized 
without  his  knowledge.  It  was  restored  to  the 
rightful  owner,  on  which  Abraham  named  it  Beer- 
sheba  {the  Well  of  the  Oath),  and  consecrated 
the  spot  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah  (Gen.  xxi : 
22-24J . 

2.  jinother  King  of  Cerar,  in  the  time 
of  Isaac,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  son 
of  the  preceding  (B.  C.  about  19S5).  Isaac  sought 
refuge  in  his  territory  during  a  famine,  and  hav- 
ing the  same  fear  respecting  his  fair  Mesopota- 
mian  wife,  Rebekah,  as  his  father  had  enter- 
tained respecting  Sarah,  he  reported  her  to  be  his 
sister.  This  brought  upon  him  the  rebuke  of 
Abimelech,  when  he  accidentally  discovered  the 
truth.  The  country  appears  to  have  become  more 
cultivated  and  populous  than  at  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham's visit,  nearly  a  century  before,  and  the  'n- 
habitants  were  more  jealous  of  the  presence  of 
such  powerful  pastoral  chieftains.  In  those 
times,  as  now,  wells  of  water  were  of  so  much  im- 
portance for  agricultural,  as  well  as  pastoral  pur- 
poses, that  they  gave  a  proprietary  right  to  the 
soil,  not  previously  appropriated,  in  which  they 
were  dug.  Abraham  had  dug  wells  during  his 
sojourn  in  the  country,  and,  to  bar  the  claim  which 
resulted  from  them,  the  Philistines  had  after- 
wards filled  them  up ;  but  they  were  noyv  cleared 
out  by  Isaac,  who  proceeded  to  cultivate  the 
ground  to  which  they  gave  him  a  right.  (See 
Well.)  From  this  time  Abimelech  forbade  his 
people  to  do  any  injury  whatever  to  Isaac  or  to  his 
wife.  Isaac,  increasing  in  riches  and  power,  ex- 
cited the  envy  of  the  Philistines,  and  Abimelech 
said  to  him,  "Go  from  us,  for  thou  art  much 
mightier  than  we."  Isaac,  therefore,  retired  to 
the  valley  of  Gerar,  and  afterwards  to  Beersheba. 
where  Abimelech.  with  Ahuzz..th.  his  favorite, 
and  Phicol,  his  general,  visited  him.  Isaac  in- 
quired ■  "Wherefore  come  ye  to  me,  seeing  ye  hate 
me,  and  have  sent  me  away  from  you?"  To 
which  Abimelech  replied,  that  observing  how 
much  he  was  favored  by  God.  he  was  desirous 
of  cultivating  his  friendship,  and  had  come  to 
make  a  covenant  with  him.  Isaac  entertained 
them  splendidly,  and  the  next  day  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Abimelech   (Gen.  xxvi:8-3l). 

3.  King  of  Shechem,  son  of  Gideon  by  a 
concubine,  assumed  the  government  of  Shechem 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  and  procured  him- 
self to  be  acknowledged  king;  first,  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Shechem.  where  his  mother's  family 
had  an  interest,  and  afterwards  by  a  great  part 
of  Israel. 

(1)  His  Conspiracy.  At  Gideon's  house  in 
Ophrah  he  killed  his  father's  seventy  sons,  now 
orphans,  on  one  stone  (Judg.  ix). 

(2)  The  Bramble  King.  The  youngest,  Jotham, 
only  remaining,  who,  when  the  people  of  Shechem 
assembled  to  inaugurate  .Abimelech,  appeared  on 
Mount  Gerizim,  and  reproved  them  by  his 
celebrated  fable  of  the '  trees  (Judg.  ix:7-2i). 
(See  Jotham.) 

(3)  Revolt  of  Shechem.  After  three  years, 
discord  arose  among  the  Shechemites,  who, 
reflecting  on  their  injustice,  and  detesting  the 
cruelty  of  Abimelech,  revolted  from  him  in  his  ab- 
sence, and  laid  an  ambuscade  in  the  mountains, 
designing  to  kill  him  on  his  return  to  Shechem. 
Of  this,  .\bimelech  received  intelligence  from  Ze- 
bul.  his  governor  of  Shechem.  The  Shechemites 
invited  Gaal  to  their  assistance,  with  whom,  at  a 


great  entertainment,  they  uttered  many  impreca- 
tions against  Abimelech.  who,  haviiig  assembled 
some  troops,  marched  all  night  towards  Shechem 
(Judg.  ix  :22-29). 

(4)  Destruction  of  Shechem.  In  the  morn- 
ing, Gaal  went  out  of  Shechem  and  gave  battle 
to  Abimelech,  but  was  defeated,  and,  as 
he  was  endeavoring  to  reenter  the  city,  Zebul 
repulsed  him.  Abimelech  afterwards  defeated  the 
Shechemites,  destroyed  the  city  and  burnt  their 
tower. 

(5)  Death  of  Abimelech.  At  the  attack  of  The- 
bez,  a  town  about  thirteen  miles  to  the  N.  E.,  a 
woman  from  the  top  of  the  tower  threw  an  upper 
millstone  upon  his  head,  and  fractured  his  skull. 
(See  Mill.)  He  immediately  called  his  armor- 
bearer  and  desired  him  to  slay  him,  "that  men  say 
not  of  me,  A  woman  slew  him"  (Judg.  ix:50-56). 

4.  A  High  "Priest  in  the  time  of  David  (i  Chron. 
xviii:i6),the  same  as  Abimelech  (2Sam.viii:i7),and 
probably  the  same  as  Abiathar.     (See  Abi.\thar.) 

ABINADAB  (a-bin'a-dab),  (  Heb.  :-:-:N,  a*-^^- 
naw-da-d.'b' ,  father  of  generosity). 

There  are  several  persons  of  this  name,  all  of 
whom  are  also  called  Aminadab — the  letters  b  and 
m  being  very  frequently  interchanged  in  Hebrew. 

1.  One  of  the  eight  sons  of  Jesse,  and  one 
of  the  three  who  followed  Saul  to  the  war  with 
the  Philistines  (i  Sam.  xvii:i3). 

2.  One  of  Saul's  sons,  who  was  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Gilboa  (i  Sam.  xxxi:2),  B.  C.  looi. 

3.  A  Levite  of  Kirjath-jearim,  in  whose  house, 
which  was  on  a  hill,  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was 
deposited  after  being  brought  back  from  the  land 
of  the  Philistines.  It  was  committed  to  the  spe- 
cial charge  of  his  son  Eleazar,  and  remained 
there  seventy  years ,  until  it  was  removed  by 
David,  B.C.  before  1030  (I  Sam.  vii:i,2;  2  Sam, 
vi;3,  4;  I  Chron.  xiii:;!.    (See  Ark.) 

4.  The  father  of  one  of  the  twelve  officers 
appointed  by  Solomon  to  provide  alternately, 
month  by  month,  food  for  the  king  and  his  house- 
hold (i  Kings  iv:il),  B.  C.  after  960. 

ABINOAM  (a-bla'o-am),  (Heb.  Ci'-'3X.,  ab-ee- 
no'am,  father  of  pleasantness  or  grace,  /.  e., 
gracious),  the  father  of  Barak,  the  judge  (Judg.iv: 
6,  12;  v:i,  12),  B.  C.  after  1170. 

ABIBAM  (a-bl'ram),  (Heb.  ^T?^:,  ab-ee-rawm' , 
father  of  altitude,  z".<'.,high  or  proud;  Sept.' A^eipiii/). 

1.  One  of  the  family-chiefs  of  the  tribe  of  Reu- 
ben, who,  with  Nathan  and  On  of  the  same  tribe, 
joined  Korah  (see  Korah),  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
in  a  conspiracy  against  Aaron  and  Moses  (see 
Aaron),  (Num.  xvi:i-7;  xxviig;  Deut.  xi:6;  Ps. 
cvi;i7),  B.  C.  about  1620. 

2.  Eldest  son  of  Hiel  the  Bethelite  (i  Kings 
xvi:34i.    (See  Hiel;  Jericho.) 

ABISEI  (ab-i-se'i).  Same  as  Aishna  mentioned 
in  Esdr.  i;2. 

ABISHAG  (ab'i-shag),(Heb.:i'":N.,  ab-ee-shag", 
father  of  error). 

A  beautiful  young  woman  of  Shunam,inthe  tribe 
of  Issachar,  who  was  chosen  by  the  servants  of 
David  to  be  introduced  into  the  royal  hai;em,  for 
the  special  purpose  of  ministering  to  him.  and 
cherishing  him  in  his  old  age.  She  became  his 
wife;  but  the  marriage  was  never  consummated. 
Some  time  after  the  death  of  David.  .Adonijah.  his 
eldest  son,  persuaded  Bathsheba,  the  mother  of 
Solomon,  to  entreat  the  king  that  .\bishag  might 
be  given  to  him  in  marriage  (B.  C.  about  1013). 
But  as  right?  and  privileges  peculiarly  regal  were 
associated  v.'ith  the  control  and  possession  of  the 
harem  of  the  deceased  kings  (2  Sam.  xii:8),  (see 
Harem),  Solomon  detected  in  this  application  a 
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fresh  aspiration  to  the  throne,  which  he  visited 
with  death  (i  Kings  i:l-4;  ii:i3-25).  (See  Adoni- 
JAU.) 
ABI8HAI(abisb'a-i),(Heb.'»'"i'S,(i*-i-c--j/r<j/i-.!-<r', 

father  of  gifts),  a  nephew  of  David  by  his  sister 
Zeruiah,  and  brother  of  Joab  and  Asahel. 

It  is  recorded  that  these  three  brothers  devoted 
themselves  zealously  to  the  interests  of  their 
uncle  during  his  wanderings.  Though  David 
had  more  reliance  upon  the  talents  of  Joab,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  given  more  of  his  private  confidence 
to  Abishai,  who  seems  to  have  attached  himself  in 
a  peculiar  manner  to  his  person,  as  we  ever  find 
him  near,  and  ready  for  council  or  action,  on  crit- 
ical occasions  (2  Sam.  ii:24;  i  Chron.  xix:4). 
Abishai,  indeed,  was  rather  a  man  of  action  than 
of  council ;  and  although  David  must  have  been 
gratified  by  his  devx>ted  and  uncompromising  at- 
tachment, he  had  more  generally  occasion  to  check 
the  impulses  of  his  ardent  temperament  than  to 
follow  his  advice   (2  Sam.  iii:30). 

(1)  Accompanied  David.  Abishai  was  one  of 
the  two  persons  wlioni  David  asked  to  accompany 
him  to  the  camp  of  Saul ;  and  he  alone  accepted 
the  perilous  distinction  (1  Sam.  xxvi:5-9),  B.  C. 
about  994.  The  desire  he  then  expressed  to  smite 
the  sleeping  king,  identifies  him  as  the  man  who 
afterwards  burned  to  rush  upon  Shimei  and  slay 
him  for  his  abuse  of  David  (2  Sam.  xviig;  xix: 
21).  For  when  the  king  fled  beyond  the  Jordan 
from  Absalom,  Abishai  was  again  by  his  side; 
and  he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  one 
of  the  three  di\'isions  of  the  army  which  crushed 
that  rebellion  (2  Sam.  xviii:2),  B.  C.  967.  He 
was  sent  by  David  against  Sheba  (2  Sam.  xx:6- 
10),  B.  C.  about  1049. 

(2)  Rescue  of  David.  Afterward?,  in  a  war 
with  the  Philistines,  David  was  in  imminent  peril 
of  his  life  from  a  giant  named  Ishbi-bcnob;  but 
was  rescued  by  Abishai,  who  slew  the  giant  (2 
Sam.  xx:i5-i7).  He  was  also  the  chief  of  the 
three  'mightics'  (2  Sam.  xxiii  :i9;  i  Chron.  xi  :20), 
who,  probably  in  the  same  war,  performed  the 
chivalrous  exploit  of  breaking  through  the  host 
of  the  Philistines  to  procure  David  a  draught  of 
water  from  the  well  of  his  native  Bethlehem  (2 
Sam.  xx.ii  :I4-I7).  Among  the  exploits  of  this 
hero  it  is  mentioned  that  he  withstood  300  men 
and  slew  them  with  his  spear;  but  the  occasion 
of  this  adventure,  and  the  time  and  manner  of  his 
death  are  equally  unknown.  In  2  Sam.  viii:i3, 
the  victory  over  the  Edomites  in  the  Valley  of 
Salt  is  ascribed  to  David  but  in  1  Chron.  xviii: 
12,  to  Abishai.  It  is  hence  probable  that  the  vic- 
tory was  actually  gained  by  .\bishai  (i  Kings  xi : 
16),  but  is  ascribed  to  David  as  king  and  com- 
mander in  chief  (comp.  2  Sam.  x:i4).  (See 
David.  ) 

ABISHALOM  (a-bTsh'a-16m),a  fuller  form  of  Ab- 
salom (i  Kings  XI  :i6).    See  Absaix)m. 

ABISHUA  (ablsh'fl-a),  (Heb.  ?^-*?l5,  abee 
thoo'ah,  father  of  safety). 

!•  The  son  of  Phinehas,  and  fourth  high-priest 
of  the  Jews  (l  Chron.  vi  :4,  5,  50).  The  com- 
mencement and  duration  of  his  pontificate  arc  un- 
certain, but  the  latter  is  inferred  from  circum- 
stances, confirmed  by  the  Chronicon  of  Alexan- 
dria, to  have  included  the  period  in  which  Ehud 
was  judge,  and  prt)bably  the  preceding  period  of 
servitude  to  Eglon  of  Moab.  Blair  places  him 
from  B.  C.  1352  to  1302 — equivalent  to  Hnlcs.  B. 
C  1513  to  1463.  This  high-priest  is  called  Abiezcr 
by  Josephus  (Antiq.  v,  12.  s).     (Sec  Priest,  etc.) 

2-  A  son  of  Bcla  and  grandson  of  Benjamin 
(l  Chron.  viii:4),  perhaps  the  same  as  Jcrimoth 
(I  Chron.  vii:7),  B.  C.  after  1856.     (See  Jacob.) 


ABI8HUK.  (ab'i-shur),  (Heb.  ">T'*"3K.,  ab-ec- 
shoor' ,  father  of  the  wall,  i.  e.,  stronghold,  or  per- 
haps mason),  the  second  named  of  the  two  sons  of 
Shammai  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (l  Chron.  ii:28, 
29),  B.  C.  after  1612. 

ABISTJM  (Sb'i-sum).  The  son  of  Phinces  and 
father  of  Boccas  (l  Esdr.  viii:2). 

ABITAX    (5b'i-tal).    (Heb.    ^??*3«.,    ab-ec-tat , 

father  of  the  dew,  «.  c,  fresh),  the  fifth  wife  of 
David  (2  Sam.  iii:4;  I  Chron.  iii:3),  B.  C.  1052. 
ABITUB   (ab'i-tub).    (Heb.  2V_-«;n    ab-ee-toof , 

father  of  goodness,  1.  e.,  good).  A  Benjamite, 
first  named  of  the  two  sons  of  Shaharaim  (l 
Chron.  iii:3),  B.  C.  1052. 

ABrCTD  (a-bi'ud),  a  Graecized  form  (Matt,  i  :i;,i 
of  Abihuu  (which  see). 

ABIYONAH  (Sb-i-yo'nah).  (Heb.  n;^'38.  «*^<^ 
yo'nah). 

This  word  occurs  only  once  in  the  Bible  (Eccles. 
xii:5)  :  'When  the  almond  tree  shall  flourish  and 
the  grasshopper  shall  be  a  burden,  and  desire  shall 
fail ;  because  man  goeth  to  his  long  home.'  The 
word  translated  desire  is  abiyoiiah,  which  by 
others  has  been  considered  to  signify  the  caper 
plant.  The  reasons  assigned  for  the  latter  opinion 
are:  that  the  Rabbins  apply  the  term  abionoth  to 
the  small  fruit  of  trees  and  berries,  as  well  as  to 


Caper  Plant  (Ca//arii  Sfimoia). 

that  of  the  caper  bush  ;  that  the  caper  bush  is  com- 
mon in  Syria  and  Arabia  ;  that  Us  fruit  was  in 
early  times  eaten  as  a  condiment,  being  stimula- 
ting in  its  nature,  and  therefore  calculated  to  ex- 
cite desire.  (See  Caper.) 
ABJECT  (Sb'jSkt),  (Heb.  ^T*.  tiay-keh\  a  smiter), 

one  smiting  with  the  tongue,  1.  e.,  a  railcr,  slan- 
derer. Noun  (/-(if.  abjectus,  cast  asidf).  '  Ihe 
objects  gathered  themselves  together  against  me' 
(Ps.  XXXV  .15;  comp.  Jcr.  xviii  :i8).  .As  a  noun, 
abject  was  in  common  use  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  it  now  obsolet*.  We  still  retain 
the   a<ljcctivc   abjtcL 

AALXmON   (."ili-lu'sliun),  the  ceremonial  wash- 
ing whereby,  as  a  symbol  of  purification  from  un- 
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cleanliness  a  person  was  considered — (l)  to  be 
cleansed  from  the  taint  of  an  inferior  and  less 
pure  condition,  and  initiated  into  a  higher  and 
purer  stale  (Lev.  viii  :6)  ;  (2)  to  be  cleansed  from 
the  soil  of  common  life,  and  fitted  for  special  acts 
of  religious  service  (Exod.  xxx:i7-2i);  (3)  to 
be  cleansed  from  defilements  contracted  by  par- 
ticular acts  or  circumstances,  and  restored  to  the 
privileges  of  ordinary  life  (Lev.  xii-xv)  ;  (4)  as 
absolving  or  purifying  himself,  or  declaring  him- 
self absolved  and  purified,  from  the  guilt  of  a 
particular  act  (Dcut.  xxi:i-9).  We  do  not  meet 
with  any  such  ablutions  in  patriarchal  times;  but 
under  the  Mosaical  dispensation  they  all  occur. 

(1)  Influeace  of  Pharisees.  After  the  rise 
of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  the  practice  of  ablu- 
tion was  carried  to  such  excess  from  the  affecta- 
tion of  e.xcessive  purity,  that  it  is  repeatedly 
brought  under  our  notice  in  the  New  Testament 
through  the  severe  animadversions  of  our  Saviour 
on  the  consummate  hypocrisy  involved  in  this  fas- 
tidious attention  to  the  external  types  of  moral 
purity,  while  the  heart  was  left  unclean.  All  the 
practices  there  described  come  under  the  head  of 
purification  from  uncleanness,  the  acts  involving 
which  were  made  so  numerous  that  persons  of 
the  stricter  sect  could  scarcely  move  without 
contracting  some  involuntary  pollution. 

For  this  reason  they  never  entered  their,  houses 
without  ablution,  irom  the  strong  probability  that 
they  had  unknowingly  contracted  some  defile- 
ment in  the  streets.  They  were  especially  care- 
ful never  to  eat  without  washing  the  hands  (Mark 
vii;l-s),  because  they  were  peculiarly  liable  to  be 
defiled.  As  unclean  hands  were  held  to  commu- 
nicate uncleanness  to  all  food  (excepting  fruit) 
which  they  touched,  it  was  deemed  that  there 
was  no  security  against  eating  unclean  food  but 
by  always  washing  the  hands  ceremonially  be- 
fore touching  any  meat.  The  Israelites,  who, 
like  other  Orientals,  fed  with  their  fingers,  washed 
their  hands  before  meals,  for  the  sake  of  cleanli- 
ness.     (See  \V.\sHiNG.) 

(2)  Distinct  from  Ceremonial  Ablutions. 
But  these  customary  washings  were  distinct  .from 
the  ceremonial  ablutions.  It  w-as  the  latter  which 
the  Pharisees  judged  to  be  so  necessary.  When, 
therefore,  some  of  that  sect  remarked  that  our 
Lord's  disciples  ate  'with  unvvashen  hands'  (Mark 
vii;2),  it  is  not  to  be  understood  literally  that 
they  did  not  at  all  wash  their  hands,  but  that  they 
did  not  plunge  them  ceremonially  according  to 
their  own  practice.  In  at  least  an  equal  degree 
the  Pharisees  multiplied  the  ceremonial  pollu- 
tions which  required  the  ablution  of  inanimate 
objects — 'cups  and  pots,  brazen  vessels  and  tables;' 
the  rules  given  in  the  law  (Lev.  vi;28;  xi:32-35; 
xv:23)  being  extended  to  these  multiplied  con- 
taminations. Articles  of  earthenware  which  were 
of  little  value  were  to  be  broken,  and  those  of 
metal  and  wood  were  to  be  scoured  and  rinsed 
with  water. 

ABNAIM  (ab'na-im),  (Heb.  ^'^■^^,ai-nay-yim'). 
This  word  is  the  dual  of  the  Hebrew  word,  a  stone, 
and  in  this  form  occurs  only  twice  (Exod.  i:i6, 
and  Jer.  xviii:3). 

(1)  The  Potter's  Wheel.  In  the  latter  passage 
it  undeniably  means  a  potter  s  "wheel ;  but  what  it 
denotes  in  the  former,  or  how  to  reconcile  with 
the  use  of  the  word  in  the  latter  text  any  interpre- 
tation can  be  assigned  to  it  in  the  former,  is  a 
question  which  (see  Rosenmueller  in  tor.)  has 
exercised  the  ingenuity  and  patience  of  critics  and 
philologists. 

(2)  Doubtful  Meaning.  The  meanmg  ap- 
pears   to    have    been    doubtful,    even    of    old, 


and  the  ancient  versions  are  much  at  vari- 
ance. The  LXX  evades  the  difficulty  by 
the  general  expression  'n'hcn  they  are  about 
to  he  delivered.'  and  is  followed  by  the  Vul- 
gate, 'ct  partus  tempus  advenerit ;'  'and  the  time 
of  parturition  shall  have  come;'  but  our  version 
is  more  definite,  and  has  'and  see  them  upon  the 
stools'  This  goes  upon  the  notion  that  the  word 
denotes  a  particular  kind  of  open  stool  or  chair 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  preg- 
nant women.  The  usages  of  the  East  do  not.  how- 
ever, acquaint  us  with  any  such  utensil,  the  em- 
ployment of  which,  indeed,  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  simple  manners  of  ancient  times.  Others, 
therefore,  suppose  the  word  to  denote  stone  or 
other  bathing-  troughs,  in  which  it  was  usual  to 
lave  new-born  infants.  This  conjecture  is  so  far 
probable  that  the  midwife,  if  inclined  to  obey 
the  royal  mandate,  could  then  destroy  the  child 
without  check  or  observation.    (See  Stool.) 

ABNER  (ab'ner),  (Heb.  "'^?^,  ab-nare' ,  father  of 
light,  i.  e.,  enlightener,  I  Sam.  xiv:50i. 

Abner  was  the  son  of  Ner,  who  was  the  brother 
of  Kish,  Saul's  father  (i  Chron.  ix:36).  He  was, 
therefore,  Saul's  full  cousin,  and  was  made  by  him 
the  commander-in-chief  of  hisarmy(l  Sam.xvii:55; 
xx:25;  xxvis;   i  Chron.  xxvi:28),  B.  C.  1030. 

(1)  Under  Saul.  He  does  not  come  much 
before  us  until  after  the  death  of  Saul 
B.  C.  1000.  Then  the  experience  which  he  had 
acquired,  and  the  character  for  ability  and  de- 
cision which  he  had  established  in  Israel,  enabled 
him  to  uphold  the  falling  house  of  Saul  for  seven 
years,  and  he  might  probably  have  done  so  longer 
if  it  had  suited  his  views.  It  was  generally  known 
that  David  had  been  divinely  nominated  to  suc- 
ceed Saul  on  the  throne;  when,  therefore,  that 
monarch  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  David 
was  made  king  over  his  own  tribe  of  Judah,  and 
reigned  in  Hebron.  In  the  other  tribes  an  influ- 
ence adverse  to  Judah  existed,  and  was  controlled 
chiefly  by  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  Abner,  with 
great  decision,  availed  himself  of  this  state  of 
feeling,  and  turned  it  to  the  advantage  of  the 
house  to  which  he  belonged,  of  which  he  was 
now  the  most  important  surviving  member. 

(2)  Under  Ishbosheth.  He  did  not,  however, 
venture  to  propose  himself  as  king,  but  took  Ish- 
bosheth, a  surviving  son  of  Saul,  whose  known  im- 
becility had  excused  his  absence  from  the  fatal 
fight  in  which  his  father  and  brothers  perished, 
and  made  him  king  over  the  tribes,  and  ruled  in 
his  name  (2  Sam.  ii:8).  This  event  appears  to 
have  occurred  five  years  after  Saul's  death  (2 
Sam.  ii:io).  Ishbosheth  reigned  in  Mahanaim,  be- 
yond Jordan,  and  David  in  Hebron.  A  sort  of 
desultory  warfare  arose  between  them,  in  which 
the  advantage  appears  to  have  been  always  on  the 
side  of  David  (2  Sam.  ii:i).  The  only  one  of 
the  engagements  of  which  we  have  a  partictilar 
account  is  that  which  ensued  when  Joab,  David's 
general,  and  Abner,  met  and  fought  at  Gibeon 
(2  Sam.  ii  :I2  sq.). 

(3)  Slays  Asabel.  Abner  was  beaten  and 
fled  for  his  life,  but  was  pursued  by 
.\sahel,  the  brother  of  Joab,  and  Abishai,  who 
was  'swift  of  foot  as  a  wild  roe.'  Abner,  dread- 
ing a  blood-feud  with  Joab,  entreated  Asahel,  but 
in  vain,  to  desist  from  the  pursuit,  and  finding 
that  his  life  was  in  danger,  he  at  length  ran  hb 
pursuer  through  the  body  (2  Sam.  ii:8-32).  This, 
according  to  the  law  of  honor  which  still  pre- 
vails in  the  East,  put  a  strife  of  blood  between 
Joab  and  .^bner.  (See  Blood-Revenge.)  As  time 
went  on,  Abner,  probably  rendered  arrogant  and 
presumptuous  by  the  conviction  that  he  was  the 
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only  remaining  prop  of  the  house  of  Saul,  took  to 
his  own  harem  a  woman  who  had  been  a  concubine- 
wife  of  Saul  (j  Sam.  iii:7).  This  act,  from  the 
ideas  connected  with  the  harem  of  a  deceased  king, 
was  not  only  a  great  impropriety,  but  was  open  to 
the  suspicion  of  a  polilical  design,  which  Abner 
may  vtry  possibly  have  entertained. 

(4)  Breaks  with  Ishbosheth.  A  mild  re- 
buke from  Ishbosheth,  however,  enraged  him 
so  much  that  he  immediately  declared  his  intention 
henceforth  to  abandon  his  cause  and  to  devote 
himself  to  the  interests  of  David.  Accordingly, 
after  explaining  his  views  to  the  elders  of  the 
tribes  which  still  adhered  to  the  house  of  Saul,  he 
repaired  to  Hebron  with  authority  to  make  certain 
overtures  to  David  on  their  behalf  (2  Sam.  iii:l2,sq.). 

(5)  Joins  David.  He  was  received  with  great 
attcnticii  .ind  respect;  and  David  even  thought  it 
prudent  to  promise  that  he  should  still  have  the 
chief  command  of  the  armies,  when  the  desired 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  took  place.  Joab, 
David's  general,  happened  to  be  absent  at  the 
time,  but  he  returned  to  Hebron  just  as  Abner 
had  left  it.  He  speedily  understood  what  had 
passed,  and  his  dread  of  the  superior  influence 
which  such  a  nun  as  Abner  might  establish  with 


Eftyptian  Girdlcb. 

David    quickened   his   remembrance  of   the   ven- 
geance which  his  brother's  blood   required. 

(6)  Slain  by  Joab.  Unknown  to  the  king,  but 
app.inntly  in  his  name,  ho  sent  a  message  after 
Abner  to  call  him  back,  and  as  he  returned.  Joab 
met  him  at  the  gate.  and.  leading  him  aside,  as 
if  to  confer  privately  with  him,  suddenly  thrust 
his  sword  into  his  body  (B,  C.  1046).  The  lamen- 
tations of  David,  the  public  mourning  which  he 
ordered,  and  the  funeral  honors  which  were 
paid  to  the  remains  of  .'Vbncr  (2  Sam.  iv:i2),  the 
king  himself  following  the  bier  as  chief  mourner, 
exonerated  him  in  public  opinion  from  having 
been  privy  to  this  assassination  (2  Sam.  iii:3i-39', 
Conip.  I  Kings  ii:.V).  As  for  Joab,  his  privi- 
lege as  a  blood-avenger  must  to  a  great  extent 
have  justified  his  treacherous  act  in  the  opinion 
of  the  people,  and  that,  together  with  his  influ- 
ence with  the  army,  screened  him  from  punish- 
ment  (,2  Sam.  iii-6-39). 


(7)  David's  Lament.  David's  short  but  em- 
phatic lament  over  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii:33i  may  be 
rendered,  with  stricter  adherence  to  l\ic/orm  of 
the  original,  as  follows: 

'Should  Abner  die  as  a  villian  dies?— 
Thy  hands — not  bound. 
Thy  feet — not  brought  into  fetters: 
As  one  falls  before  the  sons  of  wickedness, 
fellest  thou!' 

ABNET  (Sb'net),  (Heb.  i-".^?>*,  awb-nef ,  a  band- 
age). As  this  word  can  be  traced  to  no  root  in 
the  Hebrew  language,  and  as  it  occurs  in  the 
narrative  immediately  after  the  departure  from 
Egypt,  it  is  reasonably  supposed  by  Professor  Lee 
to  be  Egyptian,  in  opposition,  however,  to  Hot- 
tinger,  who  refers  it  to  the  Persic,  and  to  Gesenius, 
who  finds  it  in  the  Sanscrit.  It  means  a  band,  a 
bandage.  E'rom  the  places  in  which  it  occurs,  it 
appears  to  have  been  made  of  fine  linen  vari- 
ously wrought,  and  used  to  bind  as  a  girdle  about 
the  body  of  persons  in  authority,  especially  the 
Jewish  priests  (Exod.  xxix:9;  xxviii:3g;  xxxix: 
29;  Lev.  viii:i3;  Is.  xxii:2i).  These  girdles  may 
be  considered  as  fairly  represented  by  those  which 
we  observe  on  such  persons  in  the  Eg>'ptian  paint- 
ings. 

ABOMINATION  (a-bSm-T-na'shiin),  (Heb.  ""?. 

pig-goof,  filth.  Lev.  vii:i8;  V  F~,  shik-tooh',  un- 
clean, Deut.  xxix:i7,  etc.;  !">?,  shell' kets,  rejected. 
Lev.  vii;2i,  etc.;  '^?^. ""',  to-ay-banv' ,  causing  ab- 
horrence, Gen.  xliil:32;  Gr. /SJA1/7M0,  bdel' oog-mah. 
Matt.  xxiv:l5,  etc.). 

These  words  describe  generally  any  object  of  de- 
testation or  disgust  (Lev.  xviii:22;  Deut.  vii  :25)  ; 
and  are  applied  to  an  impure  or  detestable  action 
(Ezck.  xxii:ii;  xxx:26;  Mai.  ii:ii,  etc.);  to 
anything  causing  a  ceremonial  pollution  (Gen. 
xliii:32;  xlvi:34;  Deut.  xiv:3);  but  more  espe- 
cially to  idols  (Lev.  xviii  :22 ;  xx  :i3  ;  Deut.  vii  :26; 

1  Kings  xi  :s,  7;  2  Kings  xxiii:i3);  and  ?lso 
to  food  offered  to  idols  (Zech.  ix  :7)  ;  and  to  filth 
of  every  kind  (Nahum  iii:6).  (See  also  Deut. 
xxix:i7;   I   Kings  xi  :5,  7;  2  Kings  xxiii:i3,  24; 

2  Chron.  xv:8;  Is.  lxvi:3;  Jer.  iv:i;  vii:3o;  xiii: 
27;  xvi:i8;  xxxii:34;  Ezek.  v:n;  vii:20;  xi:i8, 
ji ;  XX  :7,  8,  30 ;  xxxvii  :23 ;  Dan.  ix  :27 ;  xi  :3l  ;  xii ; 
11;  Hos.  ix:TO;  Nah.  iii:6;  Zech.  ix:/). 

(1)  Difficulty.  There  are  two  or  three  of  the 
texts  in  which  the  word  occurs,  to  which,  on  ac- 
count of  their  peculiar  interest  or  difficulty,  espe- 
cial attention  has  been  drawn.  The  first  is  Gen. 
xliii  :32 :  'The  Eg>'ptians  might  not  eat  bread  with 
the  Hebrews ;  for  that  is  an  abomination  unto  the 
Egyptians'  "This  is  best  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  Egyptians  considered  themselves  ceremonially 
defiled  if  they  ate  with  any  strangers.  The  pri- 
mary reason  appears  to  have  been  that  the  cow 
was'the  most  sacred  animal  among  the  Eg>'ptians, 
and  the  eating  of  it  was  abhorrent  to  them; 
whereas  11  was  both  eaten  and  sacrificed  by  the 
Jews  and  most  other  nations,  who  on  that  ac- 
count were  abominable  in  their  eyes.  It  was  for 
this,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus  (ii:4l),  that  no 
Egyptian  man  or  woman  would  kiss  a  Greek  on 
the  mouth,  or  would  use  the  cleaver  of  a  Greek, 
or  his  spit,  or  his  dish,  or  would  taste  the  flesh  of 
even  clean  beef  (that  is,  of  oxen)  that  had  been 
cut  with  a  Grecian  carving-knife.  It  is  true  that 
Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  (Anc.  Egyptians,  iii  :358) 
ascribes  this  to  the  repugnance  of  the  fastidiously 
clean  Egyptians  to  the  comparatively  foul  habits  of 
their  Asiatic  and  other  neighbors;  but  it  seems 
scarcely  fair  to  take  the  facts  of  the  father  of 
history,  and  ascribe  to  them  any  other  than  the 
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very  satisfactory  reason  which  he  assigns.  We 
collect  then  that  it  was  as  foreigners,  not  pointedly 
as  Hebrews,  that  it  was  an  abominatio-'  for  the 
Egyptians  to  eat  with  the  brethren  ot  Joseph. 
The  Jews  themselves  subsequently  exemplified  the 
same  practice;  for  in  later  times  they  held  it 
unlawful  to  eat  or  drink  with  foreigners  in  their 
houses,  or  even  to  enter  their  houses  (John  xviii ; 
28;  Acts  X  :28;  xi  :3)  ;  for  not  only  were  the  houses 
of  Gentiles  unclean,  but  they  themselves  rendered 
unclean  those  in  whose  houses  they  lodged. 

(2)  Instructions  of  Joseph.  The  second  pas- 
sage is  Gen.  xlvi  .34.  Joseph  is  telling  his  brethren 
how  to  conduct  themselves  when  introduced  to 
the  king  of  Egypt,  and  he  instructs  them  that 
when  asked  concerning  their  occupation  they 
should  answer :  'Thy  servants'  trade  hath  been 
about  cattle  from  our  youth  even  until  now,  both 
we  and  also  our  fathers.'  This  last  clause  has 
emphasis,  as  showing  that  they  were  hereditary 
nomade  pastors,  and  the  reason  is  added:  'That 
ye  may  dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen — for  every 
shepherd  is  an  abomination  unto  the  Egyptians.' 
In  the  former  instance  they  were  'an  abomina- 
tion' as  strangers,  with  whom  the  Egyptians  could 
not  eat ;  here  they  are  a  further  abomination  as 
nomade  shepherds,  whom  it  was  certain  that  the 
Egyptians,  for  that  reason,  would  locate  in  the 
border  land  of  Goshen,  and  not  in  the  heart  of 
the  country.  That  it  was  nomade  shepherds,  or 
Bedouins,  and  not  simply  shepherds,  who  were 
abominable  to  the  Egyptians,  is  evinced  by  the 
fact  that  the  Egj'ptians  themselves  paid  great  at- 
tention to  the  rearing  of  cattle.  This  is  shown 
by  their  sculptures  and  paintings,  as  well  as  by 
the  offer  of  this  very  king  of  Egj'pt  to  make  such 
of  Jacob's  sons  as  were  men  of  activity  'over- 
seers of  his  cattle'  (xlvii:6).  For  this  aversion 
to  nomade  pastors  two  reasons  are  given,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  choose  between 
them,  for  both  of  them  were,  it  is  most  likely, 
concurrently  true.  One  is  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Lower  and  Middle  Egypt  had  previously  been 
invaded  by,  and  had  remained  for  many  years 
subject  to,  a  tribe  of  nomade  shepherds  (see 
Egypt),  who  had  only  of  late  been  expelled,  and 
a  native  dynasty  restored — the  grievous  oppres- 
sion of  the  Egyptians  by  these  pastoral  invaders 
and  the  insult  with  which  their  religion  had  been 
treated.  The  other  reason,  not  necessarily  super- 
seding the  former,  but  rather  strengthening  it,  is 
that  the  Egyptians,  as  a  settled  and  civilized 
people,  detested  the  lawless  and  predatory  habits 
of  the  wandering  shepherd  tribes,  which  then,  as 
now,  bounded  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  occupied 
the  Arabias. 

(3)  Abomination  of  the  Egryptians.  The  i/n'rd 
marked  use  of  this  word  again  occurs  in  Egj'pt. 
The  king  tells  the  Israelites  to  offer  to  their  god 
the  sacrifices  which  they  desired,  without  going 
to  the  desert  for  that  purpose.  To  which  Moses 
objects,  that  they  should  have  to  sacrifice  to  the 
Lord  'the  abomination  of  the  Egyptians'  who 
would  thereby  be  highly  exasperated  against  them 
(Exod.  viii  :25,  26).     A  reference  back  to  the  first 

explanation  shows  that  this  'abomination'  was  the 
cow,  the  only  animal  which  all  the  Egyptians 
agreed  in  holding  sacred;  whereas,  in  the  great 
sacrifice  which  the  Hebrews  proposed  to  hold,  not 
only  would  heifers  be  offered,  but  the  people 
would  feast  upon   their  flesh. 

(4)  The  Abomination  of  Desolation.  In  Dan. 
ix  :27,  literally,  'the  abomination  of  the  desolater,' 
which,  without  doubt,  means  the  idol  or  idola- 
trous apparatus  which  the  desolater  of  Jerusalem 
should  establish  in  the  holy  place.  This  appears 
to  have  been  a  prediction  of  the  pollution  of  the 


temple  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  caused  an 
idolatrous  altar  to  be  built  on  the  altar  of  burnt 
offerings,  whereon  unclean  things  were  offered  to 
Jupiter  Olympius,  to  whom  the  temple  itself  was 
dedicated.  Josephus  distinctly  refers  to  this  as 
the  accomplishment  of  Daniel's  prophecy,  as  does 
the  author  of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees,  in  de- 
claring that  'they  set  up  the  abomination  of  desola- 
tion upon  the  altar' — uKo5o^J7i7au  t6  pdeKvyfia  ttjs 
iprifiuiffeios  iirl  rb  BvataarripLov  (I  ^lacc.  1:591  vi:7;  2 
Mace.  vi:2-5;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xii:5,  4;  xii:7,  6). 

(5)  Terms  Quoted  by  Jesus.  The  phrase  is 
quoted  by  Jesus  in  the  form  of  'the  abomination  of 
desolation'  (Matt.  xxiv:i5),  and  is  applied 
by  him  to  what  was  to  take  place  at  the  advance 
of  the  Romans  against  Jerusalem.  They  who  saw 
'the  abomination  of  desolation  standing  in  the 
holy  place'    were   enjoined  to   'flee  to  the  moun- 
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tains.'  And  this  may  with  probability  be  re- 
ferred to  the  advance  of  the  Roman  army  against 
the  city  with  their  image-crowned  standards,  to 
which  idolatrous  honors  were  paid,  and  which 
the  Jews  regarded  as  idols. 

(6)  Later  Appearance.  Nor  was  this  the  last 
appearance  of  'the  abomination  of  desolation  in 
the  holy  place,'  for  not  only  did  Hadrian,  with 
studied  insult  to  the  Jews,  set  up  the  figure  of  a 
boar  over  the  Bethlehem  gate  of  the  city  (.Elia 
Capitolina),  which  rose  upon  the  site  and  ruins 
of  Jerusalem  (Euseb.  Chron.  1.  i.,  p.  45,  ed.  1658), 
but  he  erected  a  temple  to  Jupiter  upon  the  site 
of  the  Jewish  temple  (Dion  Cass.  Ixix:i2),  and 
caused  an  image  of  himself  to  be  set  up  in  the  part 
which  answered  to  the  most  holy  place  (Nice- 
phorus  Callist.  iii:24).  This  was  a  consummation 
of  all  the  abominations  which  the  iniquities  of 
the  Jews  brought  upon  their  holy  place. 

ABRAHAM  (a'bra-ham),  (Heb.  ^'"Cl'^',  ab-raw- 
kawm' ,  father  of  a  multitude),  the  founder  of  the 
Hebrew  nation.  Up  to  Gen.  xvii;4,  5,  he  is  uni- 
formly called  Abram  (Heb.  2??^',  ab-rawm' ,  high 
father  or  father  of  elevation),  and  this  was  his 
original  name,  but  the  extended  form,  which  it 
always  afterward  bears,  was  given  to  it  to  make  it 
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f'-mificant  of  the  promise  of  a  numerous  posterity 
winch  was  at  the  same  time  made  to  him. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  deprive  the  story 
of  Abraham  of  all  historic  value,  and  to  repre- 
sent the  patriarch  either  as  a  mythical  personage 
or  ns  the  typical  impersonation  of  thevinues  of  the 
religious  Israel,  but  as  yet  no  evidence  has  been 
found  to  connect  the  name  of  Abraham  with  that 
of  a  tribal  deity,  while  the  endeavor  to  find  in  his 
Story  a  philosophical  description  of  abstract  quali- 
ties seems  to  presuppose  a  stage  of  literary  devel- 
opment to  which  the  materials  of  the  Hexatcuch 
can  make  no  claim,  and  to  desiderate  a  literary 
unity  which  those  materials  emphatically  contra- 
dict   (H.  E.  Ryle,  Hastings' Bifc.  Diet.). 

1.  Early  History.  Abraham  was  a  native 
of  Chaldca,  and  discendcd,  through  Hebcr,  in 
the  ninth  generation,  from  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah. 
His  father  was  Terah,  who  had  two  other  sons, 
Nahor  and  Haran.  Haran  died  prematurely  "be- 
fore his  father,'  leaving  a  son,  Lot,  and  two  <laugh- 
ters,  Milcah  and  Iscah.  Lot  attached  himself  to 
his  uncle  Abraham;  Milcah  became  the  wife  of 
her  uncle  Nahor;  and  Iscah,  who  was  also  called 
Saraij  became  the  wife  of  Abraham  (.Gen.  xi:26- 
29;  Comp.  Joseph.  Anliq.  i  :6,  5).     (See  Iscah.) 

In  Gen.  xiv;i3  Abraham  is  called  the  Hebrew, 
and  in  Gen.  xl:i5  the  term  Hebrew  is  first  used 
in  its  plural  form.  Abraham  was  born  B.  C. 
about  2333,  in  "Ur  of  the  Chaldees'  (Gen.  xi:28). 
There  is  no  positive  certainty  about  any  date  in 
Scripture  until  near  the  year  B.  C.  800. 

(1)  Birth.  The  concise  history  in  Genesis 
states  nothing  concerning  the  portion  of  his  life 
prior  to  the  age  of  about  70;  and  respecting  a  per- 
son living  in  tir.  es  so  remote,  no  authentic  in- 
formation can  be  derived  from  any  other  source. 

(2)  Traditions.  There  are,  indeed,  traditions, 
but  they  are  too  manifestly  built  up  on  the  founda- 
tion of  a  few  obscure  intimations  in  Scripture  to 
be  entitled  to  any  credit.  Thus  it  is  intimated  in 
Josh.  xxvi:2.  that  Terah  and  his  family  'served 
other  gods'  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Upon  this  has 
been  founded  the  romance  that  Terah  was  not  only 
a  worshiper,  but  a  maker  nf  idols;  that  the  youth- 
ful .Abraham,  discovering  the  futility  of  such 
gods,  destroyed  all  those  his  father  had  made, 
and  justified  the  act  in  various  conversations  and 
arguments  with  Terah,  which  we  find  repeated  at 
length. 

(3)  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  .Again,  'Ur  of  the 
Chaldees'  was  the  n.ime  of  the  place  where 
Abraham  was  born,  ai.d  from  which  he 
went  forth  to  go,  he  knew  not  whither,  at 
the  call  of  God.  Now  Ur  means  fire;  and 
we  may  therefore  read  that  he  came  forth 
from  the  fire  of  the  Chaldees.  Upon  this 
has  been  built  the  story  that  Abraham  was,  for 
his  disbelief  in  the  established  idols,  cast  by  king 
Nimrod  into  a  burnini;  furnace,  from  which  he 
was  by  special  miracle  delivered.  And  to  this 
the  premature  death  of  Haran  has  suggested  the 
addition  that  he.  by  way  nf  punishment  for  his 
disbelief  of  the  truths  for  which  .Abraham  suffered, 
was  marvelously  destroyed  by  the  same  fire  from 
which  his  brother  was  still  more  marvelously 
preserved.  Again,  the  fact  that  Chaldea  was  the 
region  in  which  astronomy  was  reputed  to  have 
been  first  cultivated,  suggested  that  Abraham 
brought  astronomy  westward,  and  that  he  even 
taught  that  science  to  the  Egyptians  (Joseph. 
.4ti/i"(7.  i:8).  These  are  goodly  specimens  of  tra- 
dition-building; and  more  of  them  may  be  found 
in  the  alleged  history  of  Abraham  by  those  who 
think  them  worth  the  trouble  of  the  search  It  is 
just  to  Josephus  to  state  that  most  of  those  stories 
are  rejected  by  him,  although  the  tone  of  some  of 


his  remarks  is  in  agreement  with  them.  (Comp. 
Legends  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Prophets,  by  S. 
Baring  Gould.) 

2.  First  Period    The  Call 

(1)  Removal  to  CharrtT.  Althoiigh  Abr.i- 
hani  is,  by  way  of  eminence,  nanica  first,  it 
appears  probable,  that  be  was  the  youngest 
of  Terah's  sons,  and  born  by  a  second  wife, 
when  his  father  was  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  old.  Terah  was  seventy  years  old  when 
the  eldest  son  was  born  (Gen.  xi;  Comp. 
Hales,  ii:io7):  and  that  eldest  son  appears 
to  have  been  Haran,  from  the  fact  that  his 
brothers  married  his  daughters,  and  that  his 
daughter  Sarai  was  only  ten  years  younger  than 
his  brother  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii:l7).  Abraham 
was  sixty  years  old  when  the  family  left  their  na- 
tive city  of  Ur,  and  went  and  abode  in  Charran. 
The  reason  for  this  movement  does  not  appear 
in  the  Old  Testament.  Josephus  alleges  that  T  rah 
could  not  bear  to  remain  in  the  place  where  Haran 
had  died  (Anliq.  i  :6,  s)  ;  while  the  apocryphal 
book  of  Judith,  in  conformity  with  the  traditions 
still  current  among  the  Jews  and  Moslems,  ?tfirnis 
that  they  were  cart  forth  because  they  would  no 
longer  worship  the  gods  of  the  land  (Judith 
v:6-8).  Dr.  Davidson  suggests  that  upon  his  de- 
feat as  a  leader  of  a  horde  worsted  in  some  en- 
counter, he  had  emigrated  at  the  head  of  his  ad- 
herents in  quest  of  better  fortune  (Ency.  Brit., 
Abraham).  Abraham  was  at  the  head  of  the 
first  division  of  one  people  (the  second  division 
being  led  by  Jacob),  which  migrated  into  Canaan, 
whose  inhabitants  themselves  had  come  from  the 
same  center  as  Abraham,  and  who  spoke  a  kin- 
dred tongue;  in  fact,  a  tongue  which  differed 
but  slightly  from  that  of  Abraham.  (The  Early 
Religion  of  the  Hebrews,  Biblioiheca  Sacra.  Oct., 
1898,  Rev.  Arthur  E.  Whatham.)  The  real  cause 
of  the  movement  is  given  in  Acts  vii  :2-4 :  "The 
God  of  glory  appeared  to  our  father  Abraham 
while  he  was  (at  Ur  of  the  Chaldees)  in  Meso- 
potamia, before  he  dwelt  in  Charran,  and  said 
unto  him.  Depart  from  thy  land,  and  from  thy 
kindred,  and  cume  hither  to  a  land  (T^*)  wh  ch 
1  will  shew  thee.  It  has  been  a  mooted  question 
among  Biblical  scholars  whether  Abraham  was 
at  this  time  a  ntonotheist,  i.  e.,  one  worshiping 
the  only  true  God.  or  a  henotheist,  i.  c.,  a  wor- 
shiper of  the  one  (jod,  but  still  recognizing  other 
gods.  However  this  may  be,  he  became  entirely 
monotheistic  later  on  in  life.  Departing  from  the 
land  of  the  Chaldees.  he  dwelt  in  Charran.  Thi-. 
first  call  is  not  recorded,  but  only  implied  in  Gen 
xii ;  and  it  is  distinguished  by  several  pointed 
circumstances  from  the  second,  which  alone  is 
there  mentioned.  Accordingly  .Abraham  departed, 
and  his  family,  including  his  aged  f.ither,  remove<l 
with  him.  They  proceeded  not  at  once  to  the 
land  of  Canaan,  which  indeed  had  not  been  yet 
indicated  to  Abraham  as  his  destin.ition ;  but  they 
came  to  Charran,  and  tarried  at  that  convenient 
station  for  fifteen  current  years  (five  years  ac- 
cording to  McClintock  &  Strong)  until  Terah 
died  ai  the  age  of  ^05  years. 

(2)  Leavee  Charran.  Being  free  from  his 
filial  iluties,  .Alir.ili.iiii,  now  75  years  of  age, 
received  a  second  and  ri.ore  pointed  call  to 
)ursuc  his  destination:  "Depart  from  thy 
and,  and  from  thy  kindred,  ajid  from  thy 
father's  house,  unto  the  land  which  I  will 
shew  thee'  (Gen.  xii:l).  The  difference  of  the 
two  calls  is  obvious:  in  the  former  the  land  is  in- 
definite, being  designed  only  for  a  temporary  resi- 
dence;  in  the  latter  it  is  definite,  intimating  a 
permanent  abode.     A  third  condition  was  also  an- 
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nexed  to  the  latter  call,  that  he  should  separate 
from  his  father's  house,  and  leave  his  brother 
Nahor's  family  behind  him  in  Charran.  This 
must  have  intimated  to  him  that  the  Divine  call 
was  personal  to  himself,  and  required  that  he 
should  be  isolated  not  only  from  his  nation,  but 
from  his  family.  He,  however,  took  with  him  his 
nephew  Lot,  whom,  having  no  children  of  his  own, 
he  appears  to  have  regarded  as  his  heir,  and  then 
went  forth  'not  knowing  whither  he  went'  (Heb. 
xi:8),  but  trusting  implicitly  to  the  Divine  guid- 
ance. And  it  seems  to  have  been  the  intention 
of  Him  by  whom  he  had  been  called,  to  open 
gradually  to  him  the  high  destinies  which  awaited 
him  and  his  race,  as  we  perceive  that  every  suc- 
cessive communication  with  which  he  was  fa- 
vored rendered  more  sure  and  definite  to  him 
the  objects  for  which  he  had  been  called  from  the 
land  of  his  birth.     (See  Ur;  Haran.) 

(3)  Eeaches  Canaan.  No  particulars  of  the 
journey  are  given.  Abraham  arrived  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  which  he  found  occupied  by  the  Ca- 
naanites  in  a  large  number  of  small  independent 
communities,  which  cultivated  the  districts  aroimd 
their  several  towns.  The  country  was,  however, 
but  thinly  peopled;  and,  as  in  the  more  recent 
times  of  its  depopulation,  it  afforded  ample  pas- 
ture grounds  for  the  wandering  pastors.  One  of 
that  class  Abraham  must  have  appeared  in  their 
eyes.  In  Mesopotamia  the  family  had  been  pas- 
toral, but  dwelling  in  towns  and  houses,  and  send- 
ing out  the  flocks  and  herds  under  the  care  of 
shepherds.  But  the  migratory  life  to  which 
Abraham  had  now  been  called  compelled  him  to 
take  to  the  tent-dwelling  as  well  as  the  pastoral 
life,  and  the  usages  which  his  subsequent  history 
indicates  are  therefore  found  to  present  a  con- 
dition of  manners  and  habits  analogous  to  that 
which  still  exists  among  the  nomade  pastoral  or 
Bedouin   tribes  of  southwestern  Asia. 

The  rich  pastures  in  that  part  of  the  country 
tempted  Abraham  to  form  his  first  encampment 
in  the  vale  of  Moreh.  which  lies  between  the 
mountains  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim.  Here  the  strong 
faith  which  had  brought  the  childless  man  thus 
far  from  his  home  was  rewarded  by  the  grand 
promise :  'I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation, 
and  I  will  bless  thee  and  make  thy  name  great  and 
thou  shalt  be  a  blessing;  and  I  will  bless  them 
that  bless  thee,  and  curse  them  that  curse  thee ; 
and  in  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed'  (Gen.  xii:2,  3).  It  was  further  promised 
that  to  his  posterity  should  be  given  the  rich  heri- 
tage of  that  beautiful  country  into  which  he  had 
come  (v.  7).  It  will  be  seen  that  this  important 
promise  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  one  temporal, 
the  other  spiritual.  The  temporal  was  the  prom- 
ise of  posterity,  that  he  should  be  blessed  himself, 
and  be  the  founder  of  a  great  nation  ;  the  spiritual, 
that  he  should  be  the  chosen  ancestor  of  the  Re- 
deemer, who  had  been  of  old  obscurely  predicted 
(Gen.  iiiris),  and  thereby  become  the  means  of 
blessing  all  the  families  of  the  earth.  The  im- 
plied condition  on  his  part  was,  that  he  should 
publicly  profess  the  worship  of  the  true  God  in 
this  more  tolerant  land ;  and  accordingly  'he  built 
there  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  who  appeared  unto 
him."  He  soon  after  removed  to  the  district  be- 
tween Bethel  and  .\\,  where  he  also  built  an  altar 
to  that  Jehovah  whom  the  world  was  then 
hastening  to  forget  (Gen.  xii:8). 

(4)  In  Egypt.  His  farther  removal  tended 
southward,  until  at  length  a  famine  in  Pales- 
tine compelled  him  to  withdraw  into  Egypt, 
where  corn  abounded.  Here  his  apprehen- 
sion that  the  beauty  of  his  wife  Sarai  might 
bring    him    into    danger    with    the    dusky    Egyp- 


tians overcame  his  faith  and  rectitude,  and 
he  gave  out  that  she  was  his  sister  (Gen.  xii : 
11-13).  .As  he  had  feared,  the  beauty  of  the  fair 
stranger  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  at  length  reached  the  cars  of  the  king,  who 
forthwith  exercised  his  regal  right  of  calling  her 
to  his  harem,  and  to  this  Abraham,  appearmg  as 
only  her  brother,  was  obliged  to  submit  (Gen. 
xii:i5,  16).  As,  however,  the  king  had  no  in- 
tention of  acting  harshly  in  the  exercise  of  his 
privilege,  he  loaded  Abraham  with  valuable  gifts, 
suited  to  his  condition,  being  chiefly  in  slaves  and 
cattle.  These  presents  could  not  have  been  refused 
by  him  without  an  insult  which,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  king  did  not  deserve.  A  griev- 
ous disease  inflicted  on  Pharaoh  and  his  house- 
hold relieved  Sarai  from  her  danger,  by  revealing 
to  the  king  that  she  was  a  married  woman ;  on 
which  he  sent  for  Abraham,  and,  after  rebuking 
him  for  his  conduct,  restored  his  wife  to  him  and 
recommended  him  to  withdraw  from  the  country 
(Gen.   xii:  17-20). 

(5)  Return  to  Canaan.  He  accordingly  re- 
turned to  the  land  of  Canaan,  much  richer  than 
when  he  left  it  'in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold' 
(Gen.  .xiii  :i,  2). 

Lot  also  had  much  increased  his  possessions; 
and  soon  after  their  return  to  their  previous  sta- 
tion near  Bethel,  the  disputes  between  their  re- 
spective shepherds  about  water  and  pasturage 
soon  taught  them  that  they  had  better  separate 
(Gen.  xii:7,  8).  The  recent  promise  of  posterity 
to  Abraham  himself,  although  his  wife  had  been 
accounted  barren,  probably  tended  also  in  some 
degree  to  weaken  the  tie  by  which  the  uncle  and 
nephew  had  hitherto  been  united.  The  subject 
was  broached  by  Abraham,  who  generously  con- 
ceded to  Lot  the  choice  of  pasture  grounds.  Lot 
chose  the  well-watered  plain  in  which  Sodom  and 
other  towns  were  situated  and  removed  thither 
(Gen.  xiii:ii,  12).  (See  Lot.)  Thus  was  ac- 
complished the  dissolution  of  a  connection  which 
had  been  formed  before  the  promise  of  children 
was  given,  and  the  disruption  of  which  appears  to 
have  been  necessary  for  that  complete  isolation  of 
the  coming  race  which  the  Divine  purpose  re- 
quired. Immediately  afterward  the  patriarch  was 
cheered  and  encouraged  by  a  more  distinct  and 
formal  reiteration  of  the  promises  which  had  been 
previously  made  to  him,  of  the  occupation  of  the 
land  in  which  he  lived  by  a  posterity  numerous 
as  the  dust  (Gen.  xiii:i4-i7).  Not  long  after 
he  removed  to  the  pleasant  valley  of  Mamre,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Hebron  (then  called  Arba), 
and  pitched  his  tent  under  a  terebinth  tree  (Gen. 
xiii:i8). 

(6)  Rescues  Lot.  It  appears  that  fourteen  years 
before  this  time  the  south  and  east  of  Palestine 
had  been  invaded  by  a  king  called  Chedorlaomer, 
from  beyond  the  Euphrates,  who  brought  several 
of  the  small  disunited  states  of  those  quarters  un- 
der tribute  (Gen.  xiv:i-5).  (See  Chedorlaomer.) 
.Among  them  were  the  five  cities  of  the  Plain  of 
Sodom,  to  which  Lot  had  withdrawn.  This  bur- 
den was  borne  impatiently  by  these  states,  and 
they  at  length  withheld  their  tribute.  This  brought 
upon  them  a  ravaging  visitation  from  Chedorla- 
omer, and  four  other  (perhaps  tributary)  kings 
who  scoured  the  whole  country  east  of  the  Jordan, 
and  ended  by  defeating  the  kings  of  the  plain, 
plundering  their  towns,  and  carrying  the  people 
away  as  slaves.  Lot  was  among  the  sufferers 
(Gen.  xiv:8-i2).  When  this  came  to  the  ears  of 
.Abraham,  he  immediately  armed  such  of  his  slaves 
as  were  fit  for  war.  in  number  318,  and  being 
joined  by  the  friendly  Amoritish  chiefs,  Aner, 
Eshcol,   and   Mamre,  pursued  the  retiring  invad- 
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cr».  They  were  overtaken  near  the  springs  of  the 
Jurdan;  and  their  camp  being  attacked  on  oppo- 
site S'des  by  night,  they  were  thrown  into  dis- 
order, and  fled  (Gen.  xivMj,  14).  Abraham  and 
his  men  pursued  them  as  far  as  the  neighborhood 
of  Damascus,  and  then  returned  with  all  the  men 
and  goods  which  had  been  taken  away.  Although 
Abraham  had  no  doubt  been  chiefly  induced  to 
undertake  this  exploit  by  his  regard  for  Lot,  it 
involved  so  large  a  benefit,  that,  as  the  act  of  a  so- 
journer, it  must  have  tended  greatly  to  enhance  the 
character  and  power  of  the  patriarch  in  the  view 
of  the  inhabitants  at  large.  In  fact,  we  afterwards 
find  him  treated  by  thcra  with  res;>ect  (Gen. 
xiv:i5-i7).     (See  page  470.) 

(7)  Meets  Melchizedek.  When  they  had 
arrived  as  far  as  Sakin  on  their  return, 
the  king  of  that  place,  Melchizedek,  who 
was  one  of  the  few  native  princes,  if  not 
the  only  one,  who  retained  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  "the  Most  High  God.'  whom  Abraham 
served,  came  forth  to  meet  them  with  refresh- 
ments, in  acknowledgment  for  which,  and  in 
recognition  of  his  character,  Abraham  presented 
him  with  a  tenth  of  the  spoils  (Gen.  xiv:i8-2o). 
(See  Melchizedek.)  By  strict  right,  founded  on 
the  war  usages  which  still  subsist  in  Arabia 
(Burckhardt's  Notes,  p.  97),  the  recovered  goods 
became  the  property  of  .Vbraham,  and  not  of  those 
to  whom  they  originally  belonged  This  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  king  of  Sodom,  who  met  the 
victors  in  the  valley  near  Salem.  He  said,  'Give 
me  the  persons,  and  keep  the  goods  to  thyself 
(Gen.  xiv:2l).  But  with  becoming  pride,  and 
with  a  disinterestedness  which  in  that  country 
would  now  be  most  unusual  in  similar  circum- 
stances, he  answered,  'I  have  lifted  up  mine  hand 
(«.  e.,  I  have  sworn)  unto  Jehovah,  the  most 
high  God,  that  I  will  not  take  from  a  thread  even 
to  a  sandal-thong,  and  that  I  will  not  take  any 
thing  that  is  thine,  Icsl  thou  shouldcst  say,  I  have 
made  Abram  rich'  (Gen.  xiv;2J-24). 

3. Second  Period~-The  Promise  of  a  Lineal 
Heir. 

(1)  Vision  of  Abraham.  Soon  after  his  return 
to  Mamrc  the  faith  of  Abraham  was  rewarded  and 
encouraged  not  only  by  a  more  distinct  and 
detailed  repetition  of  the  promises  form- 
erly made  to  him,  but  by  the  confirmation  of  a 
solemn  covenant  contracted,  as  nearly  as  might  be, 
'after  the  manner  of  men'  (see  Covenant)  be- 
tween him  and  God  (Gen.  xv:i-ii).  It  was  now 
that  he  first  understood  that  his  promised  posterity 
were  to  grow  up  into  a  nation  under  foreign  bond- 
age;  and  that,  in  four  hundred  years  after  (or, 
strictly,  four  hundred  and  five  years,  counting 
from  the  birth  of  Is.iac  to  the  Exode),  they 
should  come  forth  from  that  bondage  as  a  nation 
to  take  possession  of  the  land  in  which  he  so- 
journed (Gen.  xv:l2-2l). 

(2)  Birth  of  Ishmael.  After  ten  years'  resi- 
dence in  C.maan,  Sarai,  being  then  75  years  old, 
and  having  long  been  accounted  barren,  chose  to 
put  her  own  interpretation  upon  the  promised 
bjcssing  of  a  progeny  to  Abraham,  and  persuaded 
him  to  take  her  woman  slave  Hagar.  an  Egyptian, 
as  a  secondary  or  concubine  wife,  with  the  view 
that  whatever  child  might  proceed  from  this 
union  should  be  accounted  her  own  (see 
Hacar),  (Gen.  xvi:4).  The  son  who  was  born 
to  Abraham  by  Hagar  and  who  received  the 
name  of  Ishmael  (see  Isiimaei.)  was  considered 
the  heir  of  his  father  and  of  the  promises  (Gen. 
xvi). 


4.  Shird   Period  —  Establishment    of   tht 

Covenant     ((ien.  xxvii:2i). 

(1)  Change  of  Name.  Thirteen  years 
after,  when  Abraham  was  99  years  old 
he  was  favored  with  still  more  explicit 
declarations  of  the  Divine  purposes.  He 
was  reminded  that  the  promise  to  him  was  that 
he  should  be  the  father  of  many  nations;  and  to 
indicate  this  intention  his  name  was  now  changed 
(as  beiore  described)  from  Abram  to  Abraham 
tGen.  xvii  :i-9). 

(2)  Circumcision.  The  Divine  Being  then 
solemnly  renewed  the  covenant  to  be  a  God 
to  him  and  to  the  race  that  should  spring 
from  him ;  and  in  token  of  that  covenant 
directed  that  he  and  his  should  receive  in  their 
flesh  the  sign  of  circumcision  (Gen.  xvii:io-i4). 
(See  C1RCU.MCISI0N.) 

Abundant  blessings  were  promised  to  Ishmael ; 
but  It  was  then  first  announced,  in  distinct  terms, 
that  the  heir  of  the  special  promises  was  not  yet 
born,  and  that  the  barren  Sarai,  then  90  years 
old,  should  twelve  months  thence  be  his  mother, 
'i  hen  also  her  name  was  changed  from  Sarai  to 
Sarah  (//ic  princess)  ;  and  to  commemorate  the 
laughter  with  which  the  prostrate  patriarch  re- 
ceived such  strange  tidings,  it  was  directed  that 
the  name  of  Isaac  {he  laughed)  should  be  given 
to  the  future  child  (Gen.  xvii:i5-22).  The  very 
same  day,  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  ordinance, 
Abraham  himself,  his  son  Ishmael,  and  his  house- 
born  and  purchased  slaves  were  all  circumcised 
(Gen.  xvii:23-27). 

(3)  Visit  of  Angels.  Three  months  after 
this,  as  Abraham  sat  in  his  tent  door  during 
tl;e  heat  of  the  day,  he  saw  three  travelers  ap- 
proaching, and  hastened  to  meet  them,  and  hos- 
pitably pressed  upon  them  refreshment  and  rest. 
They  assented,  and  under  the  shade  of  a  terebinth 
tree  partook  of  the  abundant  fare  which  the 
patriarch  and  his  wife  provided,  while  Abraham 
himself  stood  by  in  respectful  attendance  (Gen. 
xviii:i-8).  From  the  manner  in  which  one  of 
the  strangers  spoke,  Abraham  soon  gathered  that 
his  visitants  were  no  other  than  the  Lord  himself 
and  two  attendant  angels  in  human  form.  The 
promise  of  a  son  by  Sarah  was  renewed ;  and 
when  Sarah  herself,  who  overheard  this  within 
the  tei.t,  laughed  inwardly  at  the  tidings,  which, 
on  account  of  her  great  age,  she  at  first  disbe- 
lieved, she  incurred  the  striking  rebuke.  'Is  any- 
thing too  hard   for  Jehovah?'    (Gen.   xviii:9-i5). 

(4)  Destruction  of  Sodom.  The  strangers 
then  continued  their  journey,  and  Abraham 
walked  some  way  w^th  them.  The  two  angels 
went  forward  in  the  direction  of  Sodom,  while 
the  Lord  made  known  to  him  that,  for  their 
enormous  iniquities,  Sodom  and  the  other  'cities 
of  the  plain'  were  about  to  be  made  signal  monu- 
ments of  his  wrath  and  of  his  moral  government 
(Gen.  xviii  :i6-22).  Moved  by  compassion  and 
by  remembrance  of  Lot,  the  patriarch  ventured, 
reverently  but  persevcringly.  to  intercede  for  the 
doomed  Sodom;  and  at  length  obtained  a  promise 
that,  if  but  ten  righteous  men  were  found  therein, 
the  whole  city  should  be  saved  for  their  sake 
(Gen.  xviii  :23-33).  Early  the  next  morning 
Abraham  arose  to  ascertain  the  result  of  this  con- 
cession :  and  when  he  looked  towards  Sodom,  the 
smoke  of  its  destruction  (B.  C.  222i)  rising  'like 
the  smoke  of  a  furnace,"  made  known  to  him 
its  terrible  overthrow  (Gen.  xix:l-28).  (See 
SoiwM.) 

(6)  Sarah  Taken  by  Abimelech.  He  proba- 
bly -soon  liiard  of  Lot's  escape:  but  the  consterna- 
tion   which   this   went    inspired   in   the   neighbor- 
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hood  induced  him,  almost  immediately  after,  to 
remove  farther  off  into  the  territories  of  Abime- 
lech,  king  of  Gerar   (Gen.  xx:i). 

By  a  most  extraordmary  infatuation  and  lapse 
of  faith,  Abraham  allowed  himself  to  stoop  to  the 
s?ni;  mean  and  foolish  prevarication  in  denying 
his  wife,  which,  twenty-three  years  before,  had 
occasioned  him  so  much  trouble  in  Egypt  (Gen. 
xx:2-io).  The  result  was  also  similar  (see 
Abimelech),  except  that  Abraham  answered  to 
the  rebuke  of  the  Philistine  by  stating  the  fears  by 
which  he  had  been  actuated — adding,  'And  yet  in- 
deed she  is  my  sister ;  she  is  the  daughter  of  my 
father,  but  not  the  daughter  of  my  mother;  and 
she  became  my  wife'  (Gen.  xx:il-i8).  This  mends 
the  matter  very  little,  since  in  calling  her  his  sister 
he  designed  to  be  understood  as  saying  she  was 
not  his  wife. 

As  he  elsewhere  calls  Lot  his  'brother,'  this 
statement  that  Sarah  was  his  'sister'  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  probability  that  she  was  his  niece. 

(6)  Isaac  Born.  The  same  year  Sarah  gave 
birth  to  the  long  promised  son  (Gen.  xxi:2).  It 
is,  however,  supposed  by  some  biblical  critics  that 
the  preceding  adventure  with  Abimelech  is  related 
out  of  its  order,  and  took  place  at  an  earlier  date. 
Their  chief  reason  is  that  Sarah  was  now  90  years 
of  age.  But  the  very  few  years  by  which  such  a 
supposition  might  reduce  this  age  seems  scarcely 
worth  the  discussion.     (See  Sarah.) 

(7)  The  Banishment  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael. 
According  to  previous  direction,  the  name 
of  Isaac  was  given  to  him  (see  Isaac), 
(Gen.  xvii:i9;  xxi:3).  This  greatly  altered 
the  position  of  Ishmael,  who  had  hitherto 
appeared  as  the  heir  both  of  the  temporal 
and  the  spiritual  heritage ;  whereas  he  had  now 
to  share  the  former,  and  could  not  but  know  that 
the  latter  was  limited  to  Isaac.  This  appears  to 
have  created  much  ill-feeling  both  on  his  part 
and  that  of  his  mother  towards  the  child  :  which 
was  in  some  way  manifested  so  pointedly,  on 
occasion  of  the  festivities  which  attended  the 
weaning,  that  the  wrath  of  Sarah  was  awakened, 
and  she  insisted  that  both  Hagar  and  her  son 
should  be  sent  away  (Gen.  xxi:8-ii).  This  was 
a  very  hard  matter  to  a  loving  father ;  and  Abra- 
h.-.m  was  so  much  pained  that  he  would  probably 
have  refused  compliance  with  Sarah's  wish,  had 
ho  not  been  told  by  the  Lord  that  it  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Divine  intentions  respecting 
both  Ishmael  and  Isaac.  With  his  habitiral  un- 
compromising obedience,  he  then  hastened  them 
away  early  in  the  morning,  with  provision  for  the 
journey  (Gen.  xxi:T2-i4).  Their  adventures  be- 
long to  the  article  Hagar. 

5.  She  Fourth  Period. 

(1)  Abraham's  Great  Trial.  When  Isaac  was 
about  20  years  old  it  pleased  God  to  subject  the 
faith  of  Abraham  to  a  severer  trial  than  it  had  vet 
sustained,  or  than  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
other  mortal  man.  He  was  commanded  to  go  into 
the  mountainous  country  of  Moriah  (probably 
where  the  temjile  afterwards  stood),  and  there 
offer  up  in  sacrifice  the  son  of  his  affection,  and 
the  heir  of  so  many  hopes  and  promises,  which 
his  death  must  nullify  (Gen.  xxiiii,  2).  It  is 
probable  that  human  sacrifices  already  existed; 
and.  as,  when  they  did  exist,  the  offering 
of  an  only  or  _  beloved  child  was  considered 
the  most  meritorious,  it  may  have  seemed 
reasonable  to  .Abraham  that  he  should  not 
withhold  from  his  own  God  the  costly  sacrifice 
which  the  heathen  offered  to  their  idols.  The  trial 
pnd  fipciiliar  diffirultv  lav  in  the  singular  position 
of  Isaac,  and  in  the  unlikelihood  that  his  loss  could 


be  supplied.  But  Abraham's  'faith  shrunk  not, 
assured  that  what  God  had  promised  he  wouid 
certainly  perform,  and  that  he  was  able  to  re- 
store Isaac  to  him  even  from  the  dead'  (Heb.  xi : 
17-19),  and  he  rendered  a  ready,  however  paintui, 
obedience.  Assisted  by  two  of  his  servants,  he 
prepared  wood  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  with- 
out delay  set  out  upon  his  melancholy  journey. 
On  the  third  day  he  descried  the  appointed  place, 
and  informing  his  attendants  that  he  and  his  son 
would  go  some  distance  farther  to  worship,  and 
then  return,  he  proceeded  to  the  spot  (Gen.  xxii ; 
3-6).  To  the  touching  question  of  his  son  respect- 
ing the  victim  to  be  offered,  the  patriarch  re- 
plied by  expressing  his  faith  that  God  himself 
would  provide  the  sacrifice,  and  probably  ht 
availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  of  acquainting 
him  with  the  Divine  command  (Gen.  xxii  17,  8). 
At  least,  that  the  communication  was  made  either 
then  or  just  after  is  unquestionable;  for  no  one 
can  suppose  that  a  young  man  of  20  could, 
against  his  will,  have  been  bound  with  cords 
and  laid  out  as  a  victim  on  the  wood  of 
the  altar.  Isaac  would  most  certainly  have  been 
slain  by  his  father's  uplifted  hand,  had  not  the 
angel  of  Jehovah  interposed  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment to  arrest  the  fatal  stroke.  A  ram  which 
had  become  entangled  in  a  thicket  was  seized  and 
offered,  and  a  name  was  given  to  the  place — 
} ehovah-J irch — 'the  Lord  will  provide.'  commemo- 
rating the  believing  answer  which  .■\braham  had 
given  to  hi;  5on's  inquiry  respecting  the  victim 
(Gen.  xxii:9-i4).  The  promises  before  made  to 
Abraham — of  numerous  descendants,  superior  in 
power  to  their  enemies,  and  of  the  blessings  which 
his  spiritual  progeny,  and  especially  the  Messiah, 
were  to  extend  to  all  mankind — were  again  con- 
firmed in  the  most  solemn  manner,  for  Jehovah 
swore  by  himself  (Comp.  Heb.  vi:i3-l7)  that  such 
should  be  the  rewards  of  his  uncompromising 
obedience.  The  father  and  son  then  rejoined  their 
servants,  and  returned  rejoicing  to  Beersheba 
(Gen.    xxii:is-19). 

(2)  Death  of  Sarah.  Eight  years  after  Sarah 
died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
years,  being  then  at  or  near  Hebron  (Gen. 
xxiii:l).  This  loss  first  taught  Abraham  the  ne- 
cessity of  acquiring  possession  of  a  family  sepul- 
chre in  the  land  of  his  sojourning.  His  choice 
fell  on  the  cave  of  Machpelah  (see  Machpelah), 
(Gen.  xxiii:9).  and  after  a  striking  negotiation 
with  the  owner  in  the  gate  of  Hebron,  he  pur- 
chased it  and  had  it  legally  secured  to  him,  with 
the  field  in  which  it  stood  and  the  trees  that  grew 
thereon.  (See  Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  ii, 
381  seq.)  This  was  the  only  possession  he  ever 
had  in  the  Land  of  Promise  (Gen.  xxiii  117-20). 
"The  next  care  of  Abraham  was  to  provide  a  suit- 
able wife  for  his  son  Isaac. 

(3)  Marriage  of  Isaac.  It  has  always  been  the 
practice  among  pastoral  tribes  to  keep  up  the  fam- 
ily ties  by  intermarriages  of  blood  relations 
(Burckhardt,  Notes,  p.  154)  and  now  Abraham 
had  a  further  inducement  in  the  desire  to  maintain 
the  purity  of  the  separated  race  from  foreign  and 
idolatrous  connections.  He  therefore  sent  his 
aged  and  confidential  steward,  Eliezer,  under  the 
bond  of  a  solemn  oath,  to  discharge  his  mission 
faithfully,  to  renew  the  intercourse  between  his 
family  and  that  of  his  brother  Nabor,  whom  he 
had  left  behind  in  Charran.  (See  Eliezer.)  He 
prospered  in  his  important  mission  (see  Isaac). 
and  in  due  time  returned,  bringing  with  him  Re- 
bekah.  the  daughter  of  Nabor's  son  Bethuel,  who 
became  the  wife  of  Isaac,  and   was   installed  as 
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chief  lady  of  the  camp  in  the  separate  tent  which 
Sarah  had  occupied   (Gen.  xxivj. 

Some  time  after  Abraham  himself  took  a  wife 
named  Keturah,  by  whom  he  had  several  children. 
(See  Keturah.)  These,  together  with  Ishmael, 
seem  to  have  been  portioned  ofi  by  their  father 
m  his  lifetime,  and  sent  into  the  east  and  south- 
east, that  there  might  be  no  danger  of  their  inter- 
ference  with   Isaac,    the  divinely   appointed   heir. 

(4)  Death.  There  was  time  for  this,  for  Abra- 
ham lived  to  the  age  of  175  years,  100  of  which 
he  had  spent  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  He  died 
(B.  C.  2158?),  and  was  buried  by  his  two  eldest 
sons  in  the  family  sepulchre  which  he  had  pur- 
chased of  the  Hittitcs  (Gen.  xxv  ;i-io). 

6.  fieW  Testament  "K^eferences.  In  the 
New  Testament  Abraham  is  referred  to  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  The  words  of  John  the  Baptist 
in  Matt.  iii:9;  Luke  iii  :8,  and  of  St.  Paul,  Rom. 
ix  :7,  rebuke  the  popular  Jewish  supposition  that 
descent  from  Abraham  carried  with  it  any  special 
claim  upon  Divine  favor.  Our  Lord  speaks  of 
Abraham  as  one  with  whom  all  the  partakers  of 
Divine  redemption  shall  be  privileged  to  dwell 
(Matt.  viii:ii  J  ;  and  as  of  one  who  is  both  cogni- 
zant of  things  on  earth  and  is  also  entrusted 
with  the  special  charge  over  the  souls  of  the 
blest  (Luke  xvi:22).  Our  Lord  employs  the 
imagery  of  current  religious  belief;  .Abraham  is 
the  typical  representative  of  'the  righteous'  who 
have  been  redeemed;  he  is  "the  father  of  the 
faithful.'  Hence  he  says  (John  viii:s6),  "Your 
father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day ;  and  he 
saw  it,  and  was  glad.'  He  obtained  a  vision  of 
the  meaning  of  the  promises,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
hope  of  their  future  fulfillment.  Christ  was  the 
consummation  of  all  the  aspimtions  of  Abraham 
the    father   of   the   race    (Hastings'    Bxb.    Did.). 

7.  Character.  Abraham's  character  merits  the 
tribute  paid  it  in  all  ages.  Its  strength  is  seen  in 
the  choice  of  Jehovah  as  his  God  when  all  around 
were  idolators,  and  in  his  grand  loyalty  to  Him 
amidst  every  temptation.  Neither  disappointment, 
nor  delay,  nor  the  strain  of  the  sternest  demands, 
for  a  moment  shook  his  faith.  Knowing  Him 
in  whom  he  believed,  he  trusted  Him  with  an 
immovable  confidence.  Nor  was  his  bearing  less 
wortliy  towards  his  fellow-men.  Though  the 
elder,  he  gives  the  choice  to  Lot  when  the  two 
must  part;  willing,  for  peace  and  kindliness,  to 
take  contentedly  what  his  nephew  leaves.  He  is 
too  magnanimous  to  claim  the  spoil  which  war 
had  made  his,  after  the  defeat  of  the  kings,  but 
renders  the  great  service  freely,  without  reward. 
If  Hagar  and  Ishmael  live  ill  at  ease  with  Sarah, 
they  have  no  such  feeling  towards  him ;  for  they 
knew  how  unwilling  he  had  been  to  send  them 
away,  and  must  have  seen  how  the  heart  clung 
to  them,  which  broke  out  in  the  fatherly  prayer, 
"O  that  Ishmael  might  live  before  thee.'  The 
pity  even  for  the  unworthy  that  marks  his  inter- 
cession for  Sodom  is  a  lesson  for  every  age. 
His  bearing  to  the  three  mysterious  strangers 
under  the  oaks  of  Mamre  is  the  ideal  of  patriarchal 
courtesy  and  hospitality.  He  runs  to  meet  them, 
and,  bowing  low,  begs  them  to  let  him  entertain 
them,  and  himself  hastens  the  meal.  That  he 
should  have  maintained  relations  so  friendly  with 
the  races  among  whom  he  lived  at  Shechem, 
Bethel,  and  Hebron,  speaks  for  his  prudence,  in 
Icgrity,  and  neighborly  worth  No  wonder  that 
his  descendants,  regarding  him  al  once  in  his 
relations  to  God  and  to  his  fellow-mcn,  should 
speak  to  him  as  "incomparable  in  his  genera- 
tion." or  that  they  have  fabled  of  him  that,  in 
Jeremiah's   day,    when   the   temple   had   been   de- 


stroyed, Abraham's  form  was  seen  over  the  ruins, 
Ins  hands  uplifted,  pleading  with  God  for  the 
sons  of  his  people  led  off  to  captivity  (Geike, 
Hours  u'th  lite  Bible,  vol.  I.  410,  n). 

S.  Typical.  1.  Abraham  himself  with  his 
family  may  be  regarded  as  a  type  ot  the  Church 
of  God  in  future  ages.  1  hey  indeed  constituted 
God's  ancient  Church.  Not  that  many  scattered 
patriarchal  and  fannly  churches  did  not  remain, 
such  was  that  of  Melchizedck ;  and  such  probably 
was  that  of  Nahor,  whom  Abraham  left  behind  in 
Mesopotamia.  But  a  visible  Church  relation  was 
established  between  Abraham's  family  and  the 
Most  High,  signified  by  the  visible  and  distin- 
guishing sacrament  of  circumcision,  and  followed 
by  new  and  enlarged  revelations  of  truth.  Two 
purposes  were  to  be  answered  by  this :  the  /r^- 
scrvation  of  the  true  doctrine  of  salvation  in  the 
world,  which  is  the  great  and  solemn  duty  of 
every  branch  of  the  Church  of  God, — and  the 
manifrstation  of  that  truth  to  others.  Both  were 
done  by  Abraham.  Wherever  he  sojourned,  he 
built  his  altars  to  the  true  God,  and  publicly 
celebrated  his  worship ;  and,  as  we  learn  from 
St.  Paul,  he  lived  in  tents  in  preference  to  set- 
tling in  the  land  of  Canaan,  though  it  had  been 
given  to  him  for  a  possession,  in  order  that  he 
might  thus  proclaim  his  faith  in  the  eternal  in- 
heritance of  which  Canaan  was  a  type ;  and  in 
bearing  this  testimony  his  example  was  followed 
by  Isaac  and  Jacob,  the  "heirs  with  him  of  the 
same  promise,"  who  also  thus  "confessed  that 
they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims,"  and  that 
"they  looked"  for  a  continuing  and  eternal  city 
in  heaven.  So  also  now  is  the  same  doctrine  of 
immortality  committed  to  the  Church  of  Christ ; 
and  by  deadness  to  the  world  ought  its  members 
to  declare  the  reality  of  their  own  faith  in  it. 

2.  The  numerous  natural  posterity  promised 
to  Abraham  was  also  a  type  of  the  spiritual 
seed,  the  true  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
springing  from  the  Messiah,  of  whom  Isaac  was 
the  symbol.  Thus  St.  Paul  expressly  distin- 
quishes  between  the  fleshly  and  the  spiritual  seed 
of  Abraham ;  to  the  latter  of  which,  in  their 
ultimate  and  highest  sense,  the  promises  of  in- 
crease as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  the  sands  of  the 
seashore,  are  to  be  referred,  as  also  the  promise 
of  the  heavenly  Canaan. 

3.  The  intentional  offering  up  of  Isaac,  with  its 
result,  was  probably  that  transaction  in  whicn 
Abraham,  more  clearly  than  in  any  other,  "saw 
the  day  of  Christ,  and  was  glad."  He  received 
Isaac  from  the  dead,  says  St.  Paul,  "in  a  figure." 
This  could  be  a  figure  of  nothing  but  the  resur- 
rection of  our  Lord;  and  if  so,  Isaac  being 
laid  upon  the  altar  was  a  figure  of  his  sacrificial 
death,  scenically  and  most  impressively  repre- 
sented to  Abraham.  The  I'lacc,  the  same  ridge 
of  hills  on  which  our  Lord  was  crucified ;  the 
person,  an  only  son,  to  die  for  no  offense  of  his 
own ;  the  sacriticcr,  a  father ;  the  receiving  back, 
as  it  were,  from  death  to  life;  the  name  im- 
pressed upon  the  place,  importing,  "the  Lord 
icilt  (>rovide,"  in  allusion  to  Abraham's  own  words 
to  Isaac,  "the  Lord  will  provide  a  lamb  for  a 
burnt-offering;"  all  indicate  a  mystery  which 
lay  deep  beneath  this  transaction,  and  which 
.•\braham,  as  the  reward  of  his  obedience,  w.is 
permitted  to  behold.  "The  day"  of  Christ's 
humiliation  and  exalta^on  was  thus  opened  to 
him  ;  and  served  to  keep  the  great  truth  in  miiid 
that  the  true  burnt-offering  and  sacrifice  for  sin 
was  to  be  .something  higher  than  the  immolation 
of  lambs  and  bulls  and  goats;  nay,  sometliing 
more  than  what  was  merely  human. 
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4.  The  expulsion  of  Hagar  was  a  type.  It  was 
an  allegory  in  action  by  which  St.  Paul  teaches  us 
to  understand  that  the  son  of  the  bondwoman 
represented  those  who  are  under  the  law  and  the 
child  of  the  free  woman  those  who  are  by  faith 
supernaturally  begotten  into  the  family  of  God. 
The  casting  out  of  the  bondwoman  and  her  son 
represents  also  the  expulsion  of  the  unbelieving 
Jews  from  the  Church  of  God,  which  is  composed 
of  true  believers  of  all  nations,  all  of  whom, 
whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  were  to  become  "fellow- 
heirs." 

9-  Covenant  "R^elation.  1.  Abraham  is  to  be 
regarded  as  standing  '\i\-a.  federal  ox  covenant  rela- 
tion, not  only  to  his  natural  seed,  but  specially 
and  eminently  to  all  believers.  "The  gospel,"  we 
are  told  by  St.  Paul,  "  was  preached  to  Abraham, 
saying.  In  thee  shall  all  nations  be  blessed." 
"Abraham  believed  in  God,  and  it  was  accounted 
to  him  for  righteousness ;"  in  other  words,  he  was 
justified.  A  covenant  of  gratuitous  justification 
through  faith  was  made  with  him  and  his  believing 
descendants;  and  the  rite  of  circumcision,  which 
was  not  confined  to  his  posterity  by  Sarah,  but 
appointed  in  every  branch  of  his  family,  was  the 
sign  or  sacrament  of  this  covenant  of  grace,  and 
so  remained  till  it  was  displaced  by  the  sacra- 
ments appointed  by  Christ.  Wherever  that  sign 
was,  it  declared  the  doctrine,  and  offered  the 
grace,  of  this  covenarjt— -free  justification  by 
faith,  and  its  glorious  results — to  all  the  tribes 
that  proceeded  from  Abraham.  This  same  grace 
is  offered  to  us  by  the  gospel,  who  become 
"Abraham's  seed''  his  spiritual  children  with 
whom  the  covenant  is  established,  through  the 
same  faith,  and  are  thus  made  "the  heirs  with  him 
of  the  same  promise." 

2.  Abraham  is  also  exhibited  to  us  as  the 
rcfrescntaUve  of  true  believers;  and  in  this  espe- 
cially, that  the  true  nature  of  faith  was  exhibited 
in  him.  This  great  principle  was  marked  in 
Abraham  with  the  following  characters :  An  en- 
tire, unhesitating  belief  in  the  word  of  God  ;  an  un- 
faltering trust  in  all  his  promises;  a  steady  regard 
to  his  almighty  power,  leading  him  to  overlook  all 
apparent  difficulties  and  impossibilities  in  every 
case  where  God  had  explicitly  promised;  and 
habitual  and  cheerful  and  entire  obedience.  The 
apostle  has  described  faith  in  Heb.  xi  :i  ;  and  that 
faith  is  seen  living  and  acting  in  all  its  energy  in 
Abraham,  (Watson's  Diet.;  Miemayer,  Charakt., 
ii.  72  sq;  The  Histories  of  Israel,  by  Ewald,  Reuss 
and  Kittel;  Sayce,  Patr.  Pal.;  Price,  Moit.  and 
O.  T.;  Tompkins,  Times  of  Abraham,  Whately, 
Prototyf'cs). 

ABBAHALI,  BOOK  OP  (a'bra-ham,  book  of). 
A  work  bearing  this  title  is  found  in  the  list  of 
Jewish  apocryphal  writings,  preserved  from  a 
much  earlier  period,  in  an  appendix  to  the  Chron- 
ographia  Compendiaria  of  Nicephorus  (c.  800 
A.  D.). 

Origen  probably  quotes  from  it  as  to  a  con- 
quest between  the  angels  of  righteousness  and 
iniquity  with  regard  to  the  salvation  of  Abra- 
ham (In  Luc.  Hom.  35). 

ABRAHAM'S  BOSOM  (a'bra-ham's  booz'um). 
There  was  no  name  which  conveyed  to  the  Jews 
the  same  associations  as  that  of  Abraham.  As 
undoubtedly  he  was  in  the  highest  state  of  felic- 
ity of  which  departed  spirits  are  capable,  'to  be 
with  Abraham'  implied  the  enjoyment  of  the 
same  felicity ;  and  'to  be  in  Abraham's  bosom' 
meant  to  be  in  repose  and  happiness  with  him. 
The  latter  phrase  is  obviously  derive<l  from  the 
custom   of   sitting   or   reclining   at   table   which 


prevailed  among  the  Jews  in  and  before  the 
time  of  Christ.  (See  Accusation).  By  this  ar- 
rangement, the  head  of  one  person  was  neces- 
sarily brought  almost  into  the  bosom  of  the  one 
who  sat  above  him,  or  at  the  top  of  the  tri- 
clinium ;  and  the  guests  were  so  arranged  that 
the  most  favored  were  placed  so  as  to  bring 
them  into  that  situation  with  respect  to  the  host 
(Comp.  John  xiii  :23 ;  xxi:2o).  These  Jewish 
images  and  modes  of  thought  are  amply  illus- 
trated by  Lightfoot,  Schoettgen,  and  Wetstein, 
who  illustrate  Scripture  from  Rabbinical  sources. 
It  was  quite  usual  to  describe  a  just  person  as 
being  with  Abraham,  or  lying  on  Abraham's 
bosom;  and  as  such  images  were  unobjectiona- 
ble, Jesus  accommodated  his  speech  to  them,  to 
render  himself  the  more  intelligible  by  familiar 
notions,  when,  in  the  beautiful  parable  of  the 
rich  man  and  Lazarus,  he  describes  the  condition 
of  the  latter  after  death  under  these  conditions 
(Luke  xvi:22,  23).     (See  Hades.) 

ABBAM  (a'bram),  (Heb.  ^"^^^.afi-ra-wm',  father 
of  heiglit,  z.  e.,  high  father),  the  original  name 
(Gen.  xvii:5)  of  Abraham. 

ABRECH     (ab'recb),    (Heb.      T)^^,  ab-rake'. 

bow  the  knee).  This  word  occurs  only  in  Gen. 
xli  :43,  where  it  is  used  in  proclaiming  the  au- 
thority of  Joseph.  Something  similar  happened 
in  the  case  of  Mordecai ;  but  then  several  words 
were  employed  (Esth.  vi:il).  If  the  word  be 
Hebrew,  it  would  then  mean,  as  in  our  version, 
'bow  the  knee !'  We  are  indeed  assured  by 
Wilkinson  {Anc.  Egyptians,  ii:24)  that  the  word 
abrek  is  used  to  the  present  day  by  the  Arabs, 
when  requiring  a  camel  to  kneel  and  receive  its 
load.  But  Luther  and  others  suppose  the  word 
to  be  of  Chaldee  origin.  It  is,  however,  probably 
Egyptian,  and  Dr.  Lee  is  inclined  with  De  Rossi 
(Etym.  Egypt,  p.  l)  to  repair  to  the  Coptic,  in 
which  Aberck  or  Abrek  means  'bow  the  head.' 
It  is  right  to  add,  that  Origen,  a  native  of  Egypt, 
and  Jerome,  both  of  whom  knew  the  Semitic 
languages,  concur  in  the  opinion  that  Abrech 
means  'a  native  Egyptian  ;'  and  when  we  con- 
sider how  important  it  was  that  Joseph  should 
cease  to  be  regarded  as  a  foreigner  (See  Abomi- 
nation), it  has  in  this  sense  an  importance  and 
significance  which  no  other  interpretation  con- 
veys. It  amounts  to  a  proclamation  of  naturaliza- 
tion, which,  among  such  a  people  as  the  Egyp- 
tians, was  essential  to  enab'e  Joseph  to  work  out 
the  great  plan  he  had  undertaken.  We  believe, 
however,  that  it  is  not  now  possible  to  determine 
the  significance  of  the  word  with  certainty. 

As  an  Egyptianized  Semitic  word,  it  was  prob- 
ably carried  down  into  Egypt  during  the  centu- 
ries of  Hyksos  rule.  This  opinion  receives  sup- 
port, too,  from  the  evidence  of  the  Tel  el-Amarna 
tablets  that  there  had  been  for  many  centuries 
before  Joseph's  day  free  international  communi- 
cation between  Egypt  and  Asia.  (Ira  M.  Price, 
Hastings'  Bib.  Diet.). 

ABROAD  (a-brad').  "And  he  had  thirty  sons 
and  daughters  whom  he  sent  abroad"  (Judges 
xiirp).  (See  also  i  Kings  ii:22.)  Abroad  in 
early  English  literature  denotes  merely  away 
from  home,  or  out  of  doors,  and  not,  as  now 
more  frequently,  out  of  the  country.  To  come 
abroad  (M.irk  iv:22;  Rom.  xvi  :I9)  denotes  to 
become  publicly  known.  It  is  equivalent  to  our 
common  saying,  to  get  abroad. 
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ABSALOM  (Sb'sa-Iom),  (Heb.2'^??**,  ab-shaw- 
lome\  ^■"^'"rtf'  ab-ee-shaw-lome' ,  father  of   peace, 

that  is,  peaceful  I. 

(1)  Name  and  Family.  The  tliird  son  of  David, 
and  his  only  son  by  Ma.icali,  tlie  daughter  of  Talmai, 
king  uf  Geshur  (2  Sam.  iii:3i,  born  li.  C.  about  looo. 

(2)  Personal  History.  He  was  deemed  the 
handsomest  man  in  the  kingdom ;  and  was 
particularly  noted  for  the  profusion  of  his  beauti- 
ful hair,  which  appears  to  have  been  regarded 
with  great  admiration  ;  but  of  which  we  can  know 
nothing  with  certainty,  except  that  it  was  very 
fine  and  very  ample.  We  are  told  that  when  its 
inconvenient  weight  compelled  him  to  cut  it  off 
'every  year'  (as  in  the  A.  V.),  it  was  found 
to  weigh  "200  shekels  after  the  king's  weight;' 
but  as  this  has  been  interpreted  as  high  as  112 
ounces  (Geddes)  and  as  low  as  ^Vi  ounces  (A. 
Clarke),  we  may  be  content  to  understand  that 
it  means  a  quantity  unusually  large. 

(3)  Avenges  Tamar.  David's  other  child  by 
Maachah  was  a  daughter  named  Tamar,  who  was 
also  very  beautiful.  She  became  the  object  of  lust- 
ful regard  to  her  half-brother  Amnon,  David's  eld- 
est son  ;  and  was  violated  by  him  in  pursuance  of 
a  plot  suggested  by  the  artful  Jonadab  (2  Sam. 
xiii:i2o;  B.  C.  about  1050).  (See  Amnon.) 
In  all  cases  where  polygamy  is  allowed,  we  find 
that  the  honor  of  a  sister  is  in  the  guardianship 
of  her  full  brother,  more  even  than  in  that  of 
her  father,  whose  interest  in  her  is  considered 
less  peculiar  and  intimate.  We  trace  this  notion 
even  in  the  time  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xx.xiv  :6,  13, 
25,  sq.).  So  in  this  case  the  wrong  of  Tamar  was 
taken  up  by  Absalom,  who  kept  her  secluded 
in  his  own  house,  and  said  nothing  for  the  pres- 
ent, but  brooded  silently  over  the  wrong  he  had 
sustained  and  the  vengeance  which  devolved  upon 
him.  It  was  not  until  two  years  had  passed,  and 
when  this  wound  seemed  to  have  been  healed, 
that  Absalom  found  opportunity  for  the  bloody 
revenge  he  had  meditated.  He  then  held  a  great 
sheep-shearing  feast  at  Baal-hazor,  near  Ephraim, 
to  which  he  invited  all  the  king's  sons;  and,  to 
lull  suspicion,  he  also  solicited  the  presence  of 
his  father.  As  he  expected,  David  declined  for 
himself,  but  allowed  Amnon  and  the  other 
princes  to  attend.  They  feasted  together;  and, 
when  they  were  warm  with  wine,  Amnon  was 
set  upon  and  slain  by  the  servants  of  Absalom, 
according  to  the  previous  directions  of  their 
master  (Sam.  xiii:23-29).  Horror-struck  at 
the  deed,  and  not  knowing  but  that  they 
were  included  in  the  doom,  the  other  princes 
took  to  their  mules  and  Hed  to  Jerusalem,  filling 
the  king  with  grief  and  horror  by  the  tidings 
which  they  brought  As  for  Absalom,  he  has- 
tened to  Geshur  and  remained  there  three  years 
with  his  grandfather,  king  Talmai  (2  Sam.  xiii: 
30-38).     (See  CiF.sniR  ) 

(4)  Return  to  Jerusalem.  Now  it  happened 
that  Absalom,  with  all  his  faults,  was  emi- 
nently dear  to  the  heart  of  his  father.  His 
beauty,  his  spirit,  his  royal  birth,  may  be 
supposed  to  have  drawn  to  him  those  fond 
paternal  feelings  which  he  knew  not  how  to 
appreciate.  At  all  events,  David  mourned  every 
day  after  the  banished  fratricide,  whom  a 
regard  for  public  ojiinion  and  a  just  horror  of 
his  crime  forbade  hini  to  recall.  His  secret 
wishes  to  have  home  his  beloved  though  guilty 
son  were,  however,  discerned  by  Joab,  who  em- 
ployed a  clever  woman  of    Tekoah  to  lay  a  sup- 


posed case  before  him  for  judgment;  and  she 
applied  the  anticipated  decision  so  adroitly  to 
the  case  of  Absalom,  that  the  king  discovered 
the  object  and  detected  the  interposition  of  Joab 
(2  Sam.  xiv:l-2o).  Regarding  this  as  in  some 
degree  expressing  the  sanction  of  public  opinion, 
David  gladly  commissioned  Joab  to  'call  home 
his  banished.'  Absalom  returned;  but  David, 
still  mindful  of  his  duties  as  a  king  and  father, 
controlled  the  impulse  of  his  feelings,  and  de- 
clined to  admit  him  to  his  presence.  After  two 
years,  however,  Absalom,  impatient  of  his  dis- 
grace, found  means  to  compel  the  attention  of 
Joab  to  his  case ;  and  through  his  means  a  com- 
plete reconciliation  was  eflfected,  and  the  father 
once  more  indulged  himself  with  the  presence 
of  his  son  (2  Sam.  xiv:2i-33),  B.  C.  about  1036. 

(5)  Preparations  for  Revolt.  The  position  at 
this  time  occupied  by  Absalom  was  very  peculiar, 
and  the  view  of  it  enables  us  to  discover  how  far 
the  general  Oriental  laws  of  primogeniture  were 
affected  by  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  Hebrew 
constitution.  At  the  outset  he  was  the  third  son 
of  David,  Amnon  and  Chileab  being  his  eider 
brothers.  But  it  was  possible  that  he  might  even 
then,  while  they  lived,  consider  himself  entitled 
to  the  succession  ;  and  Oriental  usage  would  not 
have  discountenanced  the  pretension. 

He  alone  was  of  royal  descent  by  the  side  of 
his  mother ;  and  royal  or  noble  descent  by  the 
mother  is  even  now  of  itself  a  sufficient  ground 
of  preference  over  an  elder  brother  whose 
maternal  descent  is  less  distinguished.  This 
circumstance,  illustrated  by  Absalom's  sub- 
sequent conduct,  may  suggest  that  he  early 
entertained  a  design  upon  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  and  that  the  rcmovel  of  Amnon  was  quite 
as  much  an  act  of  policy  as  of  revenge.  The 
other  elder  brother,  Chileab,  appears  to  have  died, 
as  no  mention  is  made  of  him  after  (2  Sam. 
iii:3),  and  if  the  claims  of  Absalom,  or  rather 
his  grounds  of  pretension,  were  so  important 
while  Amnon  and  Chileab  lived,  his  position  must 
have  been  greatly  strengthened  when,  on  his 
return  from  exile,  he  found  himself  the  eldest 
surviving  son,  and,  according  to  the  ordinary 
laws  of  primogeniture,  the  heir  apparent  of  the 
crown.  Such  being  his  position,  and  his  father 
being  old,  it  would  seem  difficult  at  the  first  view 
to  assign  a  motive  for  the  conspiracy  against  the 
crown  and  life  of  his  indulgent  father,  in  which 
we  soon  after  find  him  engaged.  It  is  then  to  be 
considered  that  the  king  had  a  dispensing  power, 
and  was  at  liberty,  according  to  all  Oriental 
usage,  to  pass  by  the  eldest  son  and  to  nominate 
a  younger  to  the  succession  This  could  not  have 
affected  Absalom,  as  there  is  every  reason  to 
think  that  David,  if  left  to  himself,  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  seen  the  rule  of  succession  take 
its  ordinary  course  in  favor  of  his  best  loved  son. 
But  then,  again,  under  the  peculiar  theocratical 
institutions  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Divine  King 
reserved  and  exercised  a  power  of  dispensation, 
over  which  the  human  king,  or  viceroy,  had  no 
control.  The  house  of  David  was  established 
as  a  reigning  dynasty;  and  although  the  law  of 
primogeniture  was  allowed  eventually  to  take  in 
general  its  due  course,  the  Divine  King  reserved 
the  power  of  appointing  any  member  of  that 
house  wliom  He  miRlit  prefer.  That  power  had 
been  exercised  in  the  family  of  David  by  the 
preference  of  Solomon,  who  was  at  this  lime 
a  child,  as  the  successor  of  his  father.  David 
had  known  many  years  before  that  his  dynasty 
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was  to  be  established  in  a  son  not  yet  born 
(2  Sam.  vii:i2j;  and  when  Solomon  wod 
bom,  he  could  not  be  ignorant,  even  if  not  spe- 
cially instructed,  that  he  was  the  destined  heir. 
This  fact  must  have  been  known  to  many  others 
as  the  child  grew  up,  and  probably  the  mass  of 
the  nation  was  cognizant  of  it.  In  this  we  find  a 
clear  motive  for  the  rebellion  of  Absalom — to 
secure  the  throne  which  he  deemed  to  be  his 
right  by  the  laws  of  primogeniture,  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  father;  lest  delay,  while  awaiting 
the  natural  term  of  his  days,  should  so  strengthen 
the  cause  of  Solomon  with  his  years  as  to  place 
his  succession  beyond  all  contest. 

(6)  Revolt.  The  fine  person  of  Absalom,  his 
superior  birth,  and  his  natural  claim,  predisposed 
the  people  to  regard  his  pretensions  with  favor: 
and  this  predisposition  was  strengthened  by  the 
measures  which  he  took  to  win  their  regard.  In 
the  first  place  he  insinuated  that  he  was  the  heir 
apparent,  by  the  state  and  attendance  with  which 
he  appeared  in  public;  while  that  very  state  the 
more  enhanced  the  show  of  condescending  sym- 
pathy with  which  he  accosted  the  suitors  who 
repaired  for  justice  or  favor  to  the  royal  audi- 
ence, inquired  into  their  various  cases,  and  hinted 
at  the  fine  things  which  might  be  expected  if  he 
were  on  the  throne  and  had  the  power  of  accom- 
plishing his  own  large  and  generous  purposes.  By 
these  influences  'he  stole  the  hearts  of  the  men  of 
Israel'  (2  Sam.  xv:i-6);  and  when  at  length, 
four  years  after  his  return  from  Geshur,  he 
repaired  to  Hebron  and  there  proclaimed  himself 
king,  the  great  body  of  the  people  declared  for 
him.  So  strong  ran  the  tide  of  opinion  in  his 
favor  that  David  found  it  expedient  to  quit 
Jerusalem  and  retire  to  Mahanaim,  beyond  the 
Jordan   (2  Sam.  xv:7-i8). 

(7)  Entry  Into  Jerusalem.  When  Absalom 
heard  of  this,  he  proceeded  to  Jerusalem  and 
took  possession  of  the  throne  without  opposition. 
Among  those  who  had  joined  him  was  Ahitho- 
phel,  who  had  been  David's  counsellor,  and  whose 
profound  sagacity  caused  his  counsels  to  be 
regarded  like  oracles  in  Israel  (2  Sam.  xv:30-3i). 
This  defection  alarmed  David  more  than  any 
other  single  circumstance  in  the  affair,  and  he 
persuaded  his  friend  Hushai  to  go  and  join  Absa- 
lom, in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  tnade  instru- 
mental in  turning  the  sagacious  counsels  of 
Ahithophel  to  foolishness  (2  Sam.  xv  132-37). 
The  first  piece  of  advice  which  Ahithophel  gave 
Absalom  was  that  he  should  publicly  take  pos- 
session of  that  portion  of  his  father's  harem 
which  had  been  left  behind  in  Jerusalem ;  thus 
fulfilling  Nathan's  prophecy  (2  Sam.  xii:lo-I2). 
This  was  not  only  a  mode  by  which  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  might  be  confirmed  (see 
Abish.\g:  Comp.  Herodotus,  iii:68),  but  in  the 
present  case,  as  suggested  by  the  wily  coimsellor, 
this  villainous  measure  would  dispose  the  people 
to  throw  themselves  the  more  unreservedly  into 
his  cause,  from  the  assurance  that  no  possibility  of 
reconcilement  between  him  and  his  father  re- 
mained. Hushai  had  not  then  arrived.  Soon  after 
he  came,  when  a  council  of  war  was  held,  to  con- 
sider the  course  of  operations  to  be  taken  against 
David.  Ahithophel  counselled  that  the  king 
should  be  pursued  that  very  night,  and  smitten, 
while  he  was  'weary  and  weak  handed,  and  before 
he  had  time  to  recover  strength'  (2  Sam.  xvii : 
I,  2).  Hushai,  however,  whose  object  was  to  gain 
time  for  David,  speciously  urged,  from  the  known 
valor  of  the  king,  the  possibility  and  fatal  conse- 


quences of  a  defeat,  and  advised  that  all  Israel 
should  be  assembled  against  him  in  such  force  as 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  withstand 
(2  Sam.  xvii:5-i3).  Fatally  for  Absalom,  the 
counsel  of  Hushai  was  preferred  to  that  of 
Ahithophel ;  and  time  was  thus  given  to  enable 
the  king,  by  the  help  of  his  influential  followers, 
to  collect  his  resources,  as  well  as  to  give  the 
people  time  to  reflect  upon  the  undertaking  in 
which  so  many  of  them  had  embarked  (2  Sam. 
xvii  :i4). 

(8)  Organization  of  Royal  Forces.  The 
king  soon  raised  a  large  force,  which  he  prop- 
erly organized  and  separated  into  three  divi- 
sions, commanded  severally  by  Joab,  Abishai, 
and  Ittai  of  Gath  (2  Sam.  xviii:2).  The  king 
himself  intended  to  take  the  chief  command;  but 
the  people  refused  to  allow  him  to  risk  his  valued 
life,  and  the  command  then  devolved  upon  Joab. 
The  battle  took  place  in  the  borders  of  the  forest 
of  Ephraim ;  and  the  tactics  of  Joab,  in  drawing 
the  enemy  into  the  wood,  and  there  hemming 
them  in,  so  that  they  were  destroyed  with  ease, 
eventually,  under  the  providence  of  God,  decided 
the  action  against  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xviii:3-6). 
Twenty  thousand  of  his  troops  were  slain,  and 
the   rest  fled  to  their  homes. 

(9)  Death.  Absalom  himself  fled  on  a  swift 
mule ;  but  as  he  went,  the  boughs  of  a  terebinth 
tree  caught  the  long  hair  in  which  he  gloried, 
and  he  was  left  suspended  there.  The  charge 
which  David  had  given  to  the  troops  to  respect 
the  life  of  Absalom  prevented  anyone  from  slay- 
ing him ;  but  when  Joab  heard  of  it,  he  hastened  to 
the  spot,  and  pierced  him  through  with  three  darts. 
His  body  was  then  taken  down  and  cast  into  a  pit 
there  in  the  forest,  and  a  heap  of  stones  was  raised 
upon  it  (2  Sam.  xviii:7-i7),  B.  C.  967. 

David's  fondness  for  Absalom  was  unextin- 
guished by  all  that  had  passed;  and  as  he  sat, 
awaiting  tidings  of  the  battle,  at  the  gate  of 
Mahanaim,  he  was  probably  more  anxious  to 
learn  that  Absalom  lived,  than  that  the  battle 
was  gained ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  hear  that 
Absalom  was  dead,  than  he  retired  to  the  cham- 
ber above  the  gate,  to  give  vent  to  his  paternal 
anguish  (2  Sam.  xviii  :24-33) .  The  victors,  as 
they  returned,  slunk  into  the  town  like  criminals, 
when  they  heard  the  bitter  wailings  of  the 
king : — 'O  my  son  Absalom  I  my  son,  my  son 
Absalom !  would  God  I  had  died  for  thee,  O 
Absalom,  my  son,  my  son !'  The  consequence  of 
this  weakness — not  in  his  feeling,  but  in  the 
inability  to  control  it — might  have  been  most  dan- 
gerous, had  not  Joab  gone  up  to  him,  and,  after 
sharply  rebuking  him  for  thus  discouraging  those 
who  had  risked  their  lives  in  his  cause,  induced 
him  to  go  down  and  cheer  the  returning  warriors 
by  his  presence  (2  Sam.  xix:i-8).  (Comp.  Ps. 
lii.  title.)  Absalom  is  elsewhere  mentioned  only 
in  2  Sam.  xx:6;  i  Kings  ii  :7,  28;  xv  :2,  10; 
2  Chron.  xi:io,  21.  From  the  last  two  of  these 
passages  he  appears  to  have  left  only  a  daughter, 
(having  lost  three  sons;  2  Sam.  xiv:27;  comp. 
xviii:  18),  who  was  the  grandmother  of  Abijah. 
(See  Abijah.)  Tamar  is  with  much  probability 
identified  with  Maacah  of  I  Kings  xv;2,  the  wile 
of  Rehoboam.  (Comp.  2  Sam.  iii:2;  2  Chron. 
xi:20  sg.)  The  sons  must  have  predeceased  their 
father,  or  else  a  different  tradition  is  followed  in 
2  Sam.  xviii;i8,  where  we  are  told  that  Absalom 
had  no  son. 

ABSALOM'S  TOMB  (ab'sa-loms  tomb).  A 
remarkable  monument  bearing  this  name  makes  a 
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conspicuous  fipure  in  thi  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
outside  Jerusalem;  and  it  has  been  noticed  and 
described  by  almost  all  travelers.  It  is  close  by 
the  lower  bridge  over  the  Kcdron,  and  is  a  square 
isolated  block  hewn  out  from  the  rocky  ledge 
so  as  to  leave  an  area  or  niche  around  it.  The 
body  of  this  monument  is  about  24  icct  square, 
and  is  ornamented  on  each  side  with  two  col- 


Absalom's  Tomb. 

umns  and  two  half  columns  of  the  Ionic  order, 
with  pilasters  at  the  corners.  The  architrave 
exhibits  triglyphs  and  Doric  ornaments.  The 
elevation  is  about  18  or  20  feet  to  the  top  of  the 
architrave,  and  thus  far  it  is  wholly  cut  from 
the  rock. 

The  old  travelers  who  refer  to  this  tomb,  as  v/ell 
as  Calmet  after  them,  are  satisfied  that  they  find  the 
history  of  it  in  2  Sam.  xviii:i8,  which  states  that 
Absalom,  having  no  son,  built  a  monument  to 
keep  his  namt.  in  remembrance,  and  that  this 
monument  was  called  'Absalom's  Hand' — that  is, 
index,  memoriat,  or  monument.  (See  H.\ND. ) 
With  our  later  knowledge,  a  glance  at  this  and 
the  other  monolithic  tomb  bearing  the  name  of 
Zecharias  is  quite  enough  to  show  that  thuy  had 
no  connection  with  the  times  of  the  persons  whose 
names  have  been  given  to  them.    (See  Jerusalem.) 

ABSINTHIUM  (ib-sfn'thl-um),  (Gr.  'Ailrdtoy, 
afiin' tlnon,  in  New  Testament,  by  which  al.-o  the 
Sept.  renvlers  the  corresponding  Hebrew  term 
in  the  A.  V.  wormwood).  This  proverbial- 
ly bitter  plant  is  used  in  the  Hebrew,  as 
in  most  other  languages,  metaphorically,  to  de- 
note the  moral  bitterness  of  distress  and  trouble 
(Deut.  xxix:i8;  Prov.  v:4;  Jcr.  ix:i5;  xxiii:is; 
Lam.  iii:is,  19;  Amos  v  7 ;  vi:i2).  Thence  also 
the  name  given  to  the  fatal  star  in  Rev.  viii  :io-ii. 
Artemisia  is  the  botanical  name  of  the  genus  of 
plants  in  which  the  different  species  of  worm- 
woods arc  found.  The  plant3  of  this  genus  are 
easily  recognised  by  the  multitude  of  fine  divisions 
into  which  the  leaves  are  usually  separated,  and 
the  numerous  clusters  of  smafl,  round,  drooping, 
greenish-yellow  or  brownish  flower-heads  with 
which  the  branches  are  laden.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  our  common  wormwood  (.trtcmisia 
absinthium)  docs  not  appear  to  exist  in  Palestine, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  that  specially  denoted  by 
the    Scriptural    term.      Indeed,    it    is    mure    than 


probable  tha;  the  word  is  intended  to  apply  to  all 
the  plants  of  this  class  that  grew  in  Palestine, 
rather  than  to  any  one  of  them  in  particular. 
(See  Wormwood.) 

ABSTUTENCE  (Sb'sti-nens),  is  a  refraining 
from  the  u^c  of  certain  articles  of  food  usually 
eaten  ;  or  from  all  food  during  a  certain  time  for 
some  particular  object.  It  is  distinguished  from 
Temperance,  which  is  moderation  in  ordinary 
food ;  and  from  Fasting,  which  is  abstinence 
from  a  religious  motive. 

(1)  Jewish.  The  first  example  of  abstinence 
which  occurs  in  Scripture  is  that  in  which  the 
use  of  blood  is  forbidden  to  Noah  (Gen. 
ix:4).  (See  Blood.)  The  next  is  that  men- 
tioned in  Gen.  x,xxii:32:  'The  children  of  Israel 
eat  not  of  the  sinew  which  shrank,  which 
is  upon  the  hollow  of  the  thigh,  unto  this 
day.  because  he  (the  angel)  touched  the  hollow 
of  Jacob's  thigh  in  the  sinew  that  shrank.'  This 
practice  of  particular  and  commemorative  absti- 
nence is  here  mentioned  by  anticipation  long  after 
the  date  of  the  fact  referred  to,  as  the  phrase 
'unto  this  day'  intimates.  No  actual  instance  of 
the  practice  occurs  in  the  Scripture  itself,  but 
the  usage  has  always  been  kept  up ;  and  to  the 
present  day  the  Jews  generally  abstain  from  the 
whole  hind-quarter  on  account  of  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  extracting  the  particular  sinew.  By 
the  law,  abstinence  from  blood  was  confirmed, 
and  the  use  of  the  flesh  of  even  lawful  ani.nals 
was  forbidden,  if  the  manner  of  their  death 
rendered  it  impossible  that  they  should  be,  or 
uncertain  that  they  were,  duly  exsanguinated 
(Exod.  xxii  :3i  :  Deut.  xiv:2i).  A  broad  rul ; 
was  also  laid  down  by  the  law,  defining  whole 
classes  of  animals  that  might  not  be  eaten 
(Lev.  xi).  (See  An'im.vl;  Food.)  Certain  p^rt; 
of  lawful  animals,  as  being  sacred  to  the  altar, 
were  also  interdicted.  These  were  the  large  lobe 
of  the  liver,  the  kidneys  and  the  fat  upon  them, 
as  well  as  the  tail  of  the  'fat-tailed'  sheep  (Lev. 
iii:9-ii).  Everything  consecrated  to  idols  was 
also  forbidden  (Exod.  xxxiv:i5).  In  conformity 
with  these  rules  the  Israelites  abstained  generally 
from  food  which  was  more  or  less  in  use  among 
other  people.  Instances  of  abstinence  from 
allowed  food  are  not  frequent,  except  in  com- 
memorative or  afflictive  fasts.  The  forty  days' 
abstinence  of  Moses,  Elijah  and  Jesus  are  pecu- 
liar cases  requiring  to  be  separately  considered. 
(See  Fasting.)  The  priests  were  commanded  to 
abstain  from  wine  previous  to  their  actual  minis- 
trations (Lev.  x:g),  and  the  same  abstinence  was 
enjoined  to  the  Nazaritcs  during  the  whole  period 
of  their  separation  (Num.  virs).  A  constant 
abstinence  of  this  kind  was,  at  a  later  period, 
voluntarily  undertaken  by  the  Rechabites  (Jer. 
XXXV  :i6,  18).     (Sec  Rechabites.) 

(2)  Christian.  Among  the  early  Christian  con- 
verts there  were  some  who  deemed  themselves 
bound  to  adhere  to  the  Mosaical  limitations 
regarding  food,  and  they  accordingly  abstained 
from  flesh  sacrificed  to  idols,  as  well  as  from 
animals  which  the  law  accounted  unclean  ;  while 
others  contemned  this  as  a  weakness,  and  exulted 
in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  had  made  his 
followers  free.  This  question  was  repeatedly 
referred  to  St.  Paul,  who  laid  down  some  admir- 
able rules  on  the  subject,  the  purport  of  which 
was,  that  everyone  was  at  litx-rty  to  act  in  this 
matter  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
science; but  that  the  strong-minded  had  bcttrr 
abstain    from   the   exercise   of   the    freedom   they 
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possessed,  whenever  it  might  prove  an  occasion  of 
stumbling  to  a  weak  brother  (Rom.  xiv.  1-3; 
I  Cor.  viii).  In  another  place  the  same  apostle 
reproves  certain  sectaries  who  should  arise  for- 
bidding marriage  and  enjoining  abstinence  from 
meats  which  God  had  created  to  be  received  with 
thanksgiving  (I  Tim  iv  :3,  4).  The  council  of 
the  apostles  at  Jerusalem  decided  that  no  other 
abstinence  regarding  food  should  be  imposed  upon 
the  converts  than  'from  meats  offered  to  idols, 
from  blood,  and  from  things  strangled'  (Acts 
xv:29).  . 

St.  Paul  says  (i  Cor.  ix:25)  that  wrestlers,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  corruptible  crown,  abstain  from 
all  things;  or  from  everything  which  might 
w^eaken  them.  He  requires  Christians  to  abstain 
from  all  appearance  of  evil  (l  Thess.  \ -.22)  ;  and, 
with  much  stronger  reason,  from  everything 
really  evil,  and  contrary  to  religion  and  piety. 

The  Essenes,  a  sect  among  the  Jews  which  is 
not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  Scriptures,  led  a 
more  abstinent  life  than  any  recorded  in  the 
sacred  books  As  there  is  an  account  of  them 
elsewhere  (see  Essenes),  it  is  only  necessary  to 
mention  here  that  they  refused  all  pleasant  food, 
eating  nothing  but  coarse  bread  and  drinking  only 
water ;  and  that  some  of  them  abstained  from  food 
altogether  until  after  the  sun  had  set. 

ABUNDANCE  (a-bun'dans).  The  translation 
of  a  great  many  Heb.  and  Gr.  terms.  It  denotes 
in  general  a  great  deal  of  anything  (2  Chron. 
ix:9;  Rom.  v:i7;  2  Cor.  xii:7).  Great  plenty 
and  wealth  (Deut.  xxviii:47).  The  abundance  of 
the  seas,  imports  plenty  of  fishes,  and  of  profits 
arising  from  sea  trade   (Deut.  xxxiii:l9). 

The  meaning  of  the  word  in  Mark  xii  :44  is 
superfluity  as  in  the  Revised  Version,  'They  cast 
in  of  their  superfluity'  (Comp.  Luke  xxi:4). 

ABUSE  (a-buz').  In  general  it  means  to  use  per- 
sons or  things  from  wrong  ends  or  motives,  or  in 
a  sinful  and  dishonorable  manner  (Judg.  xix-251. 
The  New  Testament  Gr.  word  KoToxpdoM'".  kat-ah- 
krah'oh-my,  means  to  "use  to  the  full,"  regardless 
of  consequences  (i  Cor.  vii:3i),  'Those  that  use 
the  world  as  not  abusing  it'  (Revised  Version) 
means  'using  it  to  the  full'  (i  Cor.  ix:i8), 
'that  I  abusing  not  my  power  in  the  gospel' 
(Revised  Version  J,  'so  as  not  to  use  the  full 
my  right  in  the  gospel.' 

ABYSS  (a-bis)  (Gr.'A/Suo-a-os.  a'bus-sos.)  The 
Greek  word  means  literally  'imthout  bottom,'  but 
actually  deep,  profound.  It  is  used  in  the  Sept. 
for  the  Hebrew  word,  which  we  find  applied 
either  to  the  ocean  (Gen.  i  :2 ;  vii:il),  or  to  the 
under  world  (Ps.  lxxi:2o;  cvii:26).  In  the  New 
Testament  it  is  used  as  a  noun  to  describe  Hades, 
or  the  place  of  the  dead  generally  (Rom.  x:7)  ; 
but  more  especially  that  part  of  Hades  in  which 
the  souls  of  the  wicked  were  supposed  to  be  con- 
fined (Luke  viii  131;  Rev.  ix  :i,  2,  11;  xx:l,  3; 
Comp.  2  Pet.  ii  :4). 

(1)  Bottomless  Pit.  In  the  Revelation  the 
authorized  version  invariably  renders  it  'bottom- 
less pit,'  elsewhere  'deep.' 

Most  of  these  uses  of  the  word  are  explained 
by  reference  to  some  of  the  cosmological  notions 
which  the  Hebrews  entertained  in  common  with 
other  Eastern  nations  It  was  believed  that  the 
abyss,  or  sea  of  fathomless  waters,  encompassed 
the  whole  earth.  The  earth  floated  on  the  abyss, 
of  which  it  covered  only  a  small  part.  According 
to  the  same  notion,  the  earth  was  founded  upon 
the  waters,  or,  at  least,  had  its  foundations  in 
the     abyss     beneath     (Ps.     xxiv:2;     cxxxvi:6). 


Under  these  waters,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
abyss,  the  wicked  were  represented  as  groaning, 
and  undergoing  the  punishment  of  their  sins. 
There  were  confined  the  Rcphaim — those  old 
giants  who,  while  living,  caused  surrounding 
nations  to  tremble  (Prov.  ix:i8;  vii:27,  see  mar- 
gin). In  those  dark  regions  the  sovereigns 
of  Tyre,  Babylon  and  Egypt  are  described  by  the 
prophets  as  undergoing  the  punishment  of  their 
cruelty  and  pride  (Jer.  xxv:i4;  Ezek.  xxviii:io, 
etc.).  This  was  'the  deep'  into  which  the  evil 
spirits  in  Luke  viii  131  besought  that  they  might 
not  be  cast,  and  which  was  evidently  dreaded  by 
them.     (See  Cosmogony;  H.^des.) 

(2)  Celtic  Druids.  The  notion  of  such  an 
abyss  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  East.  It 
was  equally  entertained  by  the  Celtic  Druids,  who 
held  that  Annwn  (the  deep,  the  low  port),  the 
abyss  from  which  the  earth  arose,  was  the  abode 
of  the  evil  principle  (Gwarthawn),  and  the  place 
of  departed  spirits,  comprehending  both  the 
Elysium  and  the  Tartarus  of  antiquity.  With 
them  also  wandering  spirits  were  called  Plant 
annum,  'the  children  of  the  deep'  (Davis'  Celtic 
Researches,  p.  175;  Myth,  and  Rites  of  the  B. 
Druids,  p.4g).     (See  Hell.) 

Fountains  and  rivers,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Hebrews,  are  derived  from  the  abyss  or  sea ; 
issuing  from  thence  through  invisible  channels, 
and  returning  through  others  (Eccl.  i:7).  We 
notice  a  few  special  applications  of  the  word 
"deep"  or  "abyss"  in  the  Scriptures.  Isaiah 
(xliv:27)  refers  to  the  method  by  which  Cyrus 
took  Babylon.  Jeremiah  (1:38  and  li:36)  refers 
to  the  same  event  (Comp.  Is.  xix:5),  where 
reference  is  made  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  country 
by  its  enemies.  In  Rom.  x  17  we  have :  "Who 
shall  descend  into  the  abyss"  (Deut.  xxx:i3, 
"beyond  the  sea")  "to  bring  up  Clirist  again  from 
the  dead?"  The  abyss  metaphorically  means 
calamities  (Ps.  xlii  7  ;  lxxi:20). 

ABYSSINIA  (ab-is-sTn'l-a).  "There  is  no  part 
of  Africa,  Egypt  being  excepted,  the  history  of 
which  is  connected  with  so  many  objects  of  inter- 
est as  Abyssinia  A  region  of  Alpine  mountains, 
ever  difficult  of  access  by  its  nature  and  peculiar 
situation,  concealing  in  its  bosom  the  long-sought 
sources  of  the  Nile,  and  the  still  more  mysterious 
origin  of  its  singular  people,  Abyssinia  has  alone 
preserved,  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  its  peculiar  lit- 
erature and  its  ancient  Christian  church.  What 
is  still  more  remarkable,  it  has  preserved  existing 
remains  of  a  previously  existing  and  widespread 
Judaism,  and  with  a  language  approaching  more 
than  any  living  tongue  to  the  Hebrew,  a  state  of 
manners,  and  a  peculiar  character  of  its  people, 
which  represent  in  these  latter  days  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  ancient  Israelites  in  the  times 
of  Gideon  and  of  Joshua.  So  striking  is  the 
resemblance  between  the  modern  Abyssinians  and 
the  Hebrews  of  old,  tl.at  we  can  hardly  look  upon 
them  but  as  branches  of  one  nation  ;  and  if  we 
had  not  convincing  evidence  to  the  contrary,  and 
knew  not  for  certain  that  the  Abrahamidx  orig- 
inated in  Chaldea;  and  to  the  northward  and 
eastward  of  Palestine,  we  might  frame  a  very 
probable  hypothesis,  which  should  bring  them 
down  as  a  band  of  wandering  shepherds  from  the 
mountains  of  Habesh  (.\byssinia),  and  identify 
them  with  the  pastor  kings,  who,  according  to 
Manetho,  multiplied  their  bands  of  the  Pharaohs, 
and  being,  after  some  centuries,  expelled  thence 
by  the  will  of  the  gods,  sought  refuge  in  Judea, 
and    built    the    walls    of    Jerusalem.      Such    an 
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hypothesis  would  explain  the  existence  of  an 
almost  Israelitish  people,  and  the  preservation  of 
a  language  so  nearly  approaching  to  the  Hebrew, 
in  intertropical  Africa.  It  is  certainly  untrue, 
and  we  find  no  other  easy  explanation  of  the  facts 
which  the  history  of  Abyssinia  presents,  and  par- 
ticularly the  early  extension  of  the  Jewish  religion 
and  customs  through  that  country'  (Prichard's 
Physical  History  of  Man,  pp.  279,  280). 

ACCAD  (ak'kad),  (Hcb.  ""s?*,  aikaif,  a  fortress), 
the  name  of  one  of  the  four  cities  in  Babylonia 
mentioned  in  Genesis  (Gen.  x:lO)  as  belonging 
to   the    kingdom   of    Nimrod   in    the   country   of 


Nimrod-s  Hill. 

Shinar.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  first  his- 
torical ruler  of  all  Babylonia,  Sargon  I,  whose 
'  active  reign  dates  from  3800  B.  C.,  according  to 
the  statement  of  Nabonidus  (555-538  B.  C.)  an 
inscription  discovered  in  1881  on  the  site  of 
Sippar.  With  Accad  are  named  Babel,  Erech 
and  Calnch.  Erech  and  Babel  are  well  known  in 
later  history,  and  their  sites  have  not  been  lost. 
The  ruins  of  Calneh  have  recently  been  disciiver- 
ed.  (See  Calneh.)  Accad  is  probably  the  city  which 
is  known  in  the  early  Babylonian  inscriptions 
under  the  name  of  Agadc,  or  Agadi,  which  is  on 
the  Euphrates,  north  of  Babylon.  Rawlinson 
places  it  at  Aker-Kuf,  10  miles  west  by  north 
of  Bagdad.  Delitzsch  conjectures  that  it  may 
have  been  one  of  the  two  cities  which  bore  the 
name  of  Sepharvaim,  but  McCurdy  locates  this 
double  city  in  N.  Syria  (Sec.  349).  The  Wolfe 
expedition  to  Babylonia,  in  1884-85  (cf.  Report,  pp. 
^  24,  25),  located  it  at  Anbar,  on  the  Euphrates, 
N.  W.  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  It  was  probably 
the  capital  city  of  mat  Akkadi.  The  people  who 
first  formed  this  kingdom  were  the  ancient 
Sumerians,  whose  racial  connections  are  not  yet 
known.  Some  suppose  them  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventors of  the  cuneiform  system  of  writing,  and 
laid  the  basis  upon  which  the  whole  system  of 
culture  of  the  ancient   Babylonians  rested. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  growing  school 
which  maintains  that  the  Semites,  whom  wc  know 
as  possessing  the  cuneiform  characters,  were  the 
inventors  of  these  last  and  the  developers  of 
Semitic  culture,  and  that  the  so-called  'Sume- 
rians' and  'Accadians'  are  but  figments  of  an 
over-zealous  scientific  spirit.  Among  the  mem- 
bers of  this  school  are  Profs  McCurdy  and  Ira 
M.  Price.  Hastings'  Bib.  Diet.;  McCurdy.  His. 
Proph.  and  the  Mon  :  Price,  The  Man.,  O.  T. 
1  See  ■•XssvfiiA  A.ND  Babylonia.) 
ACCAHON  (Skka-r6D)  See  Ekron 
ACCEPT,  ACCEPTABLE,  ACCEPT ATIOW 
(ak'sjpl,  ak'Sipl  abl,ak-s^p-ta  sliuo).  (Heb  'IVJ.  raw- 


tsaw',  to  take  pleasure  in;  Gr. 64xoiui\,(/ek?i'flm-afiee, 
to  take  with  the  hand, ;.  f.,  tu  riccive  with  Imspilal- 
ity).  "Pcradvcnture,  he  will  anept  <if  nie'  (Gen. 
xxxii  :2o) .  To  accept  of  meant  to  receive  with 
favor  and  approval,  or  as  acceptable.  It  is  so 
used  by  Bacon,  "God  above  *  *  »  acceptcth 
of  both."  In  general  the  terms  denote  (i)  To 
receive  favorably  (Mai.  i:io-i3;  (2)  To  take 
pleasure  in  (Jer.  xiv:io);  (3)  To  esteem  highly 
(Luke  iv:24).  To  be  accepted  of  God,  is  to  be 
received  into  his  grace  and  favor  (Acts  x:35). 
The  saints  are  accepted  m  the  belQved:  through 
union  to  Jesus  Christ  they  are  received  into  the 
Divine  favor,  and  entitled  to  all  the  blessings 
of  eternal  life  (Eph  i:6).  The  sinful  accepting 
of  persons,  is  the  showing  them  partial  respect  in 
judgment  or  otherwise,  on  the  ground  of  Hattery 
or  some  expected  advantage  (Prov.  xviii:5;  Job 
xxxii  :2i  ;  Gal.  ii  :6). 

ACCEPTANCE  (ik-s6pt'ans).  Accept  and  kin- 
dred words  are  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  the 
relation  of  favor  and  approval  in  which  one  man 
may  stand  to  other  men,  and  especially  to  God. 
In  Acts  x:35  we  learn  that  "in  every  nation  he 
that  feareth  him  and  worketh  righteousness  is 
eucepted  of  him."  In  Christ  Jesus  only  are  we 
acceptable  to  God  (Eph.  i;6). 

ACCESS  (5k-s6s  ),  (Gr.  vpoaayuyit,  pros-ag-cgue- 
ay' ,  act  of  moving  to),  free  admission;  unhampered 
entrance.  The  way  of  our  access  to  a  gracious 
state,  and  to  God.  is  through  Christ,  as  our  ran- 
som and  ground  of  acceptance;  actually  by  the 
spirit,  as  applying  to  us  the  person  and  fullness 
of  Christ :  and  by  faith,  as  the  means  of  receiving 
and  improving  Christ,  as  the  Lord  our  righteous- 
ness and  strength  (Eph.  ii:i8;  iii:i2:  Rom.  v:2) 
To  obtain  acceptance  with  God  we  must  ask 
according  to  his  will.  St.  John  (i  John  v:i4.  15) 
says :  "This  is  the  confidence  that  we  have  in 
him.  that,  if  we  ask  anything  according  to  his 
will,  he  heareth  us:  and  if  we  know  that  he  hear 
us.  whatsoever  we  ask,  we  know  that  we  have  the 
petitions  that  we  desired  of  him." 

ACCHABIS  (4k'ka-bis).     See  SpiDER. 

ACCHO  (.vk'ko),  (Heb.  ''-<,  ak-ko,  Sept.  'Akx", 
Ak-tfwh),A  town  and  haven  within  the  nominal  ter- 
ritory of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  which,  however,  never 
acouired  possession  of  it  (judg.  i.31).  The  Greek 
ana  Roman  writers  call  it'Axij,  Ace  (Strab.  xvi;877; 
Diod.  Sic.  xix:93;  C.  Nep.  xiv:5);  but  it  was 
eventually  better  known  as  Ptolemais  (Plin. 
Hist.  Nat.  v:i9),  which  name  it  received  from  the 
first  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  b>'  whom  it  was 
much  improved.  By  this  name  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  Apocrypha  (l  Mace.  x:56;  xi  122,  24;  xii  .-45, 
48;  2  Mace.  xiii:i4).  in  the  New  Testament 
(Acts  xxi:7),  and  by  Josejihus  (Anliq.  xiii:i2, 
2.  seq.).  It  was  also  called  Colonia  Ctaudii 
Caesaris,  in  consequence  of  its  receiving  the  privi- 
leges of  a  Roman  city  from  the  Emperor  Claudius 
(Plin.  v:i7;  xxxvi:65).  But  the  names  thus  im- 
posed or  altered  by  foreigners  never  took  with 
the  natives,  and  the  place  is  still  known  in  the 
country  by  the  name  of  Akka.  It  continued  to 
be  called  Ptolemais  by  the  Greeks  of  the  lower 
emptre.  as  well  as  by  Latin  authors,  while  the 
Orientals    adhered    to    the    original    designation. 

(1)  Situation.  This  famous  city  and  haven  is 
situated  in  N.  lat.  32  deg.  55  min..  and  E.  long. 
35  deg.  5  min.,  and  occupies  the  northwestern 
point  of  a  commodious  bay,  called  the  Bay  of 
Acre,  the  opposite  or  southwestern  point  of  which 
is  formed  by  the  promontory  of  Mount  Carmel. 
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The  city  lies  on  the  plain  to  which  it  gives  its 
name  Its  western  side  is  washed  by  the  waves 
oi  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  south  lies  the 
bay,  beyond  which  may  be  seen  the  town  of 
Caipha,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Calamos,  and, 
rising  high  above  both  the  shrubby  heights  of 
Carmel.  The  mountains  belonging  to  the  chain 
of  Anti-Libanus  are  seen  at  the  distance  of  about 
four  leagues  to  the  north,  while  to  the  east  the 
view  is  bounded  by  the  fruitful  hills  of  the  Lower 
Galilee.  The  bay,  from  the  town  of  Acre  to 
the  promontory  of  Mount  Carmel,  is  three  leagues 
wide  and  two  in  depth.  The  port,  on  account  of 
its  shallowness,  can  only  be  entered  by  vessels  of 
small  burden ;  but  there  is  excellent  anchorage 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bay, before  Caipha,  which  is, 
in  fact,  the  roadstead  of  Acre 

(2)  History.  In  the  course  of  time  Ptol- 
emais  was  absorbed,  with  all  the  country, 
into  the  Roman  empire ;  and  the  rest  of 
its  ancient  history  is  obscure  and  of  little  note. 
It  is  only  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  from 
St.  Paul  having  spent  a  day  there  on  his  voyage 
to  Cassarea  (Acts  xxi:/).  It  continued  a  place  of 
importance,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  in 
the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  see 
was  filled  sometimes  by  orthodox  and  sometimes 
by  Arian  bishops;  and  it  has  the  equivocal  dis- 
tinction of  having  been  the  birthplace  of  the 
Sabellian  heresy.  Accho,  as  we  may  now  again 
call  it,  was  an  imperial  garrison  town  when  the 
Saracens  invaded  Syria,  and  was  one  of  those 
that  held  out  until  Cassarea  was  taken  by  Amru 
in  A.  D.  638. 

(3)  Medals.  There  are  several  medals  of 
Accho  or  Ptolemais  extant,  both  Greek  and 
Latin.  Most  of  the  former  have  also  the  Pheni- 
c!an  name  of  the  city,?!?.  AK  or  Accho. 

Of  the  10,000  or  12,000  inhabitants,  two-thirds 
are  Moslems,  the  remainder  being  Greek  and 
Catholic  Christians,  with  a  few  Jews  and  Persians. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  provincial  governor,  under 
whom  are  the  districts  of  Haifa,  Nazareth, 
Tiberias  and  Safed.  The  chief  trade  is  the 
export  of  grain  brought  by  camels  from  HaurAn. 
About  1,000  tons  of  oil  from  the  olive  groves  of 
Galilee  are  also  annually  exported. 

ACCOMMODATION  (ak-kimmo-da'shun)  (exe- 
getical  or  special)  is  principally  employed  in  the 
application  of  certain  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  events  in  the  New,  to  which  they  had  no 
actual  historical  or  typical  reference.  In  this 
sense  it  is  also  called  illustration.  Citations  of 
this  description  are  apparently  very  frequent 
throughout  the  whole  New  Testament,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  As  the 
system  of  exegetical  accommodation  has  in  mod- 
ern times  been  the  occasion  of  much  angry  con- 
troversy, it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  somewhat 
minutely  into  its  character  and  history. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  such  passages, 
although  apparently  introduced  as  referring  to, 
or  predictive  of,  certain  events  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament,  seem  to  have,  in  their  original 
connection,  an  exclusive  reference  to  quite  other 
objects.  The  difliculty  of  reconciling  such  seem- 
ing misapplications,  or  deflections  from  their 
original  design,  has  been  felt  in  all  ages,  although 
it  has  been  chiefly  reserved  to  recent  times  to 
give  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  by  the  theory  of 
accommodation.  By  this  it  is  meant  that  the 
prophecy  or  citation  from  the  Old  Testament  was 
not  designed  literally  to  apply  to  the  event  in 
question,    but    that    the    New    Testament    writer 


merely  adopted  it  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  or 
in  order  to  produce  a  strong  impression,  by  show- 
ing a  remarkable  parallelism  between  two  analo- 
gous events,  which  had  in  themselves  no  mutual 
relation. 

Calmet,  Doddridge,  Rosenmiiller,  and  John 
are  among  the  commentators  who  look  upon 
passages  introduced  by  the  formula  "that  it  might 
be  fulfilled,"  as  equally  accommodations  with 
those  which  are  prefaced  by  the  words  'then  was 
fulfilled  ;"  while  those  who  deny  the  accommoda- 
tive theory  altogether  considered  both  as  formulas 
of  direct  prophecies,  at  least  in  a  secondary  or 
typical  sense.  This,  for  instance,  is  the  case  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  two  citations  of  this 
description  which  first  present  themselves  in  the 
New  Testament,  viz..  Matt.  ii:i5,  and  Matt.  ii:i7, 
the  former  of  which  is  introduced  by  the  first, 
and  the  latter  by  the  second  of  these  formulas. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  commentators  above  referred 
to  cannot  perceive  how  the  citation  from  Hosea 
xi:i,  'Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  son.' 
although  prefaced  by  the  formula  'that  it  might 
be  fulfilled,'  and  which  literally  relates  to  the 
calling  of  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt, 
can  be  prophetically  diverted  from  its  historical 
meaning,  they  look  upon  it  as  a  simple  accommo- 
dation, or  applicable  quotation,  and  consider 
the  iVn  w\Tipudrj  as  a  Jewish  formula  of  accom- 
modation. Mr.  T.  H.  Home,  in  his  Introduction 
to  the  Critical  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  says : 
'The  apostles,  who  were  Jews  by  birth,  and  wrote 
and  spoke  in  the  Jewish  idiom,  frequently  thus 
cite  the  Old  Testament,  intending  no  more  by 
this  mode  of  speaking  than  that  the  words  of 
such  an  ancient  writer  might  with  equal  pro- 
priety be  adopted  to  characterize  any  similar 
occurrence  which  happened  in  their  times.  The 
formula  "that  it  might  be  fulfilled,"  does  not 
therefore  differ  in  signification  from  the  phrase 
"then  was  fulfilled,"  applied  in  the  following  cita- 
tion in  Matt.  ii:i7,  18,  from  Jer.  xxxi:is,  17,  to 
the  massacre  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem.  They 
are  a  beautiful  quotation,  and  not  a  prediction 
of  what  then  happened,  and  are  therefore  applied 
to  the  massacre  of  the  infants  according  not  to 
their  original  and  historical  meanmg,  but  accord- 
ing to  Jewish  phraseology'  Dr.  Adam  Clarke 
also,  in  his  Commentary  on  Jeremiah  (xxxi: 
15-17),  takes  the  same  view: — "St.  Matthew,  who 
is  ever  fond  of  accommodation,  applied  these 
words  to  the  massacre  of  the  children  of  Bethle- 
hem ;  that  is,  they  were  suitable  to  that  occasion, 
and  therefore  he  applied  them,  but  they  are  not  a 
prediction  of  that  event." 

Among  those  who,  in  modem  times,  have  most 
ably  vindicated  the  system  of  the  typical  inter- 
pretation of  prophecy,  as  opposed  to  the  accom- 
modation theory,  is  Professor  Tholuck,  of  Berlin, 
in  the  Dissertation  affixed  to  his  Commentary  on 
Hebrews.  He  does  not,  indeed,  deny  all  instances 
of  accommodation,  but  refers  a  great  number  of 
passages  which  had  been  so  interpreted  (as  Matt. 
ii:i5-i8;  xxvii  19-35 ;  John  iii:i4;  xix:24,  36; 
Acts  i  ;2o;  ii :27-3i )  to  the  class  of  typical  prophecies. 

The  following  list  of  passages  Mr.  Home 
subjoins  as  accommodated  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment by  the  writers  of  the  New.  Many  of  them 
may  be  included,  however,  among  the  typical  in- 
terpretations of  prophecy : 

Gen.  xv:5.  cited  in        Rom.  iv:i8. 

'  "     n.    iv:3.     Gal. 
Gen.  xv:6.  «      ..       ^     iii;6.  and  James 


(  Rom. 
]      iii;6. 
(     ":23- 
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Gen.  xviii:lo.  cited  in 

Gen.  xix:i5,  26. 

Gen.  xxi:i2.  "  " 

Gen.  xx\:}i.  "  " 

Gen.  xxvii:28,  etc.  " 
Exod.  ix:l6. 

Exod.  xxxii:6.  "  " 

Exod.  xxxiii:l9.  "  " 

Lev.  xi:45.  " 

Lev.  xviii:?.  " 

Deut.  vi:i3. 

Deut.  vi;i6  " 

Deut.  viii:j  "      " 

Deut.  XXV 4  " 

Deut.  xxvii:26L  " 

Deut.  xxxii;35.  " 

Deut.  xxxii:36.  "       " 

Deut.  xxxii;43.  "       " 

Josh,  i  5.  "       " 

t  Sam.  xxi;6.  "       " 

I  Kings  xix:I4,  18. 

Psal.  v:9  and  cxl  3.      "       " 

Psal.  x;7. 

Psal.    xiv;i-3.    and 

liii;l-3. 
Psal.  xix;4. 

Psal.  xxiv;i.  " 

Psal.  xxxii:!,  2.  " 

Psal.  xxxiv  .12-16. 
Psal.  xxxvi;i.  " 

Psal.  xliv:22. 
Psal.  li;4. 

Psal.  Ixixtg.  ' 

Psal.  lxix::2,  23. 
Psal.  lxxviii;2.  ' 

Psal.  Ixxxii:6. 
Psal.  cxiiig.  ' 

Psal.  ex vi:  10. 
Psal.  cxvii:!. 
Psal.  cxviii;6. 
Prov.i:l6.  Isa.lix7,8.  ' 
Prov.  iii:ll,  12. 
Prov.  iii:34.  ' 

Prov.  x:i2. 

Prov.  xxv:2l,  22.  ' 

Prov.  xxvi:ll.  ' 

Isa.  i:9.  ' 

Isa.  vi:9,  10. 

Isa.  viii:i2 

Isa.  viii;l7 

Isa.  X. 22.  23. 

Isa.  xxix:lo.  " 

Isa.  xxix:i3.  " 

Isa.  xxix:l4.  " 

Isa.  xxix;l6andxlv:(). " 

Isa.  xlv:23. 

Isa.  xlix:8. 

Isa.  liiij  with  Ezck.  {  .. 

xxxvi:20  I 

Isa.liir/andNabiun  \ 

1:15. 
Isa.  Iii:ll,  12. 
Isa.  lii:IS. 


It 


Rom.  ix  :<). 

Luke    xvii:28,   39, 

Rom.  1x7. 

Hcb.  xii;i6. 

Heb.  xi:20.  xii:i7. 

Rom.  ix:i7. 

I  Cor.  x7. 

Rom.  ix:!5. 

I  Pet.  i;i6. 

Rom.      x:;.     Gal. 

iil:I2. 
Matt.  iv:io.   Luke 

iv:8. 
Matt,  iv  7.      Luke 

iv;l2. 
Matt.    iv:4.    Luke 

iv:4. 
I  Cor.  ix:9.  i   Tim. 

v:l8. 
Gal.  iii:lo. 
Rom.  xiiiig,  Heb. 

x:30. 
Hcb.  x:3a 
Rom.  xv:ia 
Heb.  xiii:;. 
Matt.   xii:3,  4. 

Mark    ii;25,    26. 

Luke  vi:3,  4. 
Rom.  xi:3,  4. 
Rom.  iii:l3. 
Rom.  iii:l4. 

Rom.  iii:lo-l2. 

Rom.  x:l8. 
1  Cor.  x;26. 
Rom.  iv7,  8. 

1  Pet.  iii:lo-I2. 
Rom.  iii:l8. 
Rom.  viii;36. 
Rom.  iii,4. 
Rom.  XV  :3, 
Rom.  xi:c).  10. 
Matt.  xiii;35. 
John  x:34. 

2  Cor.  ix;9. 
2  Cor.  iv:i3. 
Rom.  xv;li. 
Heb.  xiii;6. 
Rom.  iii:i5-l7. 
Heb.  xii:5,  6. 
James  iv:6. 

1  Pet.  iv:8. 
Rom.  xii:20. 

2  Pet.  ii:22. 
Rom.  ix:29. 

IJohn  xii:40.    Matt. 
xiii:i4,  15.  l.ul.o 
viii:lo.       Rom. 
xi.8. 
I  i'ct.  iii:l4,  15. 
Hcb.  ii:i3. 
Kmn.  ix:27,  28. 
Rom.  xi;8. 
(  Matt.  XV  8.  Q. 
}      Mark  vii;6. 

1  Cor.  i:19. 
Rom.  ix;20,  21. 

I  Rom.  xiv:il.   Phil. 
)      ii:lo. 

2  Cor.  vl:2. 

Rom.  ii;24. 

Rom.  x:l5. 

3  Cor.  vi;l7. 
Rom.  xv:3I. 


Isa.  Ivi7  (and   Jer.  , 
vii:ii.) 

Isa.  lxi:l,  2. 
Isa.  lxv:l,  2. 
Isa.  lxvi:l,  2. 

Jer.  xxxi:i5. 
er.     xxxi:33     and 

xxxii:38. 
Hab.  ii:4. 
Joel  ii:32. 
Mai.  i:2,  3. 


cited  ill 


(  Matt. xxi:i3.  M.irk 
Liike 


(" 


J      xi:l7. 
(      xix:46. 

Luke  iv:i8,  19. 

Rom.  x:20,  21. 

Acts  vii:49,  5". 

Matt.  ii:l7,  18. 

2  Cor.  iii:3. 

Rom.  i:l7. 
Rom.  x:l3. 
Rom.  ix:I3. 


ACCOSIFLISH  (ak-k6m-pllsh).  (1)  To  perform; 
(ultili;  lully  execute  (Jer.  xliv:25).  (2)  To  bring 
to  pass  what  is  desired,  purposed,  or  prom- 
ised (Prov.  xin;i-9).  (3)  To  finish;  so  days  are 
accomplished  (Acts  xxi:5). 

ACCOKD  (4k-k6rd'),  of  its  or  his  own  accord; 
freely,  without  pains  or  constraint,  or  human  agency 
(Lev.  XXV 15;  2  Cor.  viii:i7).  With  one  accord,  with 
universal  harmony  and  agreement  (Acts  i;i4;  ii:46; 
v:i2).  From  the  Or.  avT6ixaTo>,  au-tom' ah-tos,  we 
get  our  word  "automatically." 

ACCORDING  (4k-k6rd'ing).  (i)  Agreeably  to 
(2  Tim.  i:<)i.  (2)  Even  as;  in  proportion  to  (Acts 
iv:35).  God  rewards  all  men  accorMtif;  to  their 
works:  that  is,  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  their 
works  (2  Cor.  v:io;  Rev.  xxii;i2i;  but  deals  not 
with  his  elect  according  to  the  merit  of  their 
works,  whether  good  or  bad  2  Tim.  1:9;  Tit. 
iii  51. 

ACCOUNT  (Sk-kount'),  in  general  to  reckon; 
judge;  value.  Deut.  ii:il.  The  Hebrews  made 
account  for  the  paschal  lamb;  every  eater  paid 
his  share  of  the  price.  Exod.  xii:i4.  To  put  a 
thing  to  one's  account,  is  to  charge  it  on  him  as 
his  debt,  or  reckon  it  to  him  as  his  good  deed. 
Philem.  18;  Phil.  iv:i7.  To  take  account,  ij  to 
search  into  and  judge  a  matter.  Matt,  xviii  :23. 
To  gife  account,  is  to  have  our  conduct  tried, 
whether  it  be  reasonable  and  lawful  or  not. 
Rom.  xiv:i2;  Hcb.  xiii:i7;  I  Pet.  iv  :$.  God 
givcth  not  account  of  his  matters:  he  does  not 
ordinarily  inform  his  creatures  of  the  reasons  and 
circumstances  of  his  conduct,  nor  is  he  under 
obligation  to  do  it.    Job.  xxxiii  Mj. 

It  is  used  for  reckon  or  impute  (Gal.  \u(). 
To  seem  or  be  reputed  (Mark  x:42;  Luke 
xxii:24).  

ACCOUNTABHilTY  (ak-kounfa-bll'I-ty),  the 
abstract  term  f.T  the  use  of  one's  opportunities 
and  talents  which  all  must  make  to  God.  Mat.. 
xii:36;  Rom.  xiv:io;  Hcb.  xiii:i7,  and  I  Pet. 
iv  :s. 

It  is  the  obligation  under  which  every  m^n 
lives  of  giving  an  account  of  himself  to  (jod,  in 
order  to  future  retribution.  Matt,  xii  136;  Uom. 
xiviio,  12;  2  Cor.  v:io;  Heb  xiii:i7;  i  Pet. 
iv  :s.  The  wisdom  of  God  in  this  constitution  of 
things  may  he  understood  by  a  very  little  rcllec- 
tion.  There  manifestly  wants  some  husbanding 
and  equalizing  power  to  make  the  faculties  of 
man  turn  to  the  most  account.  Powers  are  slum- 
bering for  want  of  a  call,  instruments  rusting  for 
want  of  .Tn  occupation,  and  cncrpics  of  every 
kind  are  lavished  upon  idle  or  evil  doing  that 
should  be  occupied  in  doing  good.  A  fu'.l  con- 
viction of  account.ibility  to  God,  firmly  seated  in 
the  snul.  would  change  the  aspect  of  the  world. 

ACCUBATION  (ilk'ku-ba'ihun^,  the  posture  of 
reclining  on  couches  at  table,  which  prevailed 
among  the  Jews  in  and  before  the  time  of  Christ. 

(1)  Komnn  Custom.  We  sec  no  reason  to  tlrnk 
that,   as   commonly   alleged,   ihcy   borrowed   this 
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custom  from  the  Romans  after  Judea  had  been 
subjugated  by  Pompey.  But  it  is  best  known 
to  us  as  a  Roman  custom,  and  as  such  must  be 
described.  The  dinner-bed,  or  triclinium,  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  dining-room,  clear  of  the 
walls,  and  formed  three  sides  of  a  square  which 
enclosed  the  table.  The  open  end  of  the  square, 
with  the  central  hollow,  allowed  the  servants  to 
attend  and  serve  the  table.  In  all  the  existing 
representations  of  the  dinner-bed  it  is  shown  to 
have  been  higher  than  the  enclosed  table.  Among 
the  Romans  the  usual  number  of  guests  on  each 
couch  was  three,  making  nine  for  the  three 
couches,  equal  to  the  number  of  the  Muses ;  but 
sometimes  there  were  four  to  each  couch.  The 
Greeks  went  beyond  this  number  (Cic  In 
Pis.  27). 

(2)  Lord's  Supper.  The  Jews  appear  to  have 
had  no  particular  fancy  in  the  matter,  and  we 
know  that  at  our  Lord's  last  supper  thirteen 
persons  were  present.  As  each  guest  leaned, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  entertainment,  on 
his  left  elbow,  so  as  to  leave  the  right  arm  at 
liberty,  and  as  two  or  more  lay  on  the  same 
couch,  the  head  of  one  man  was  near  the  breast 
of  the  man  who  lay  behind  him,  and  lie  was, 
therefore,  said  'to  lie  in  the  bosom'  of  the  other. 
This  phrase  was  in  use  among  the  Jews  (Luke 
xvi  :22,  23;  John  i:l8;  xiii:23),  and  occurs  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  to  lie  next  below, 
or  'in  the  bosom'  of  the  master  of  the  feast,  was 
considered  the  most  favored  place ;  and  is  shown 
by  the  citations  of  Kypke  and  Wetstein  (on 
John  xiii:23)  to  have  been  usually  assigned  to 
near  and  dear  connections.  So  it  was  'the  disci- 
ple whom  Jesus  loved'  who  'reclined  upon  his 
breast'  at  the  last  supper.  Lightfoot  and  others 
supposed  that  as,  on  that  occasion,  John  lay  next 
below  Christ,  so  Peter,  who  was  also  highly  fa- 
vored, lay  next  above  him.  This  conclusion  is 
founded  chiefly  on  the  fact  of  Peter  beckoning 
to  John  that  he  should  ask  Jesus  who  was  the 
traitor.  But  this  seems  rather  to  prove  the  con- 
trary— that  Peter  was  not  near  enough  to  speak 
to  Jesus  himself.  If  he  had  been  there.  Christ 
must  have  lain  near  his  bosom,  and  he  would 
have  been  in  the  best  position  for  whispering  to 
his  master,  and  in  the  worst  for  beckoning  to 
John.  The  circumstance  that  Christ  was  able 
to  reach  the  sop  to  Judas  when  he  had  dipped  it 
seems  to  us  rather  to  intimate  that  he  was  the 
one  who  filled  that  place.  Any  person  who  tries 
the  posture  may  see  that  it  is  not  easy  to  deliver 
anything  but  to  the  person  next  above  or  next 
below.  And  this  is  not  in  contradiction  to,  but 
in  agreement  with,  the  circumstances.  The  mor- 
sel of  favor  was  likely  to  be  given  to  one  in  a  fa- 
vored place ;  and  Judas,  being  so  trusted  and 
honored  as  to  be  the  treasurer  and  almoner  of 
the  whole  party,  might,  as  much  as  any  other 
of  the  apostles,  be  expected  to  fill  that  place 
This  also  gives  more  point  to  the  narrative,  as  it 
aggravates  by  contrast  the  turpitude  and  baseness 
of  his  conduct. 

(3)  Dinner-bed.  The  frame  of  the  dinner-bed 
was  laid  with  mattresses  variously  stuffed,  and, 
latterly,  was  furnished  with  rich  coverings  and 
hangings.  Each  person  was  usually  provided 
with  a  cushion  or  bolster  on  which  to  support  the 
upper  part  of  his  person  in  a  somewhat  raised 
position,  as  the  left  arm  alone  could  not  long 
without  weariness  sustain  the  weight.  The  lower 
part  of  the  body  being  extended  diagonally  on 
the  bed,  with  the  feet  outward,  it  is  at  once  per- 


ceived how  easy  it  was  for  'the  woman  that  was 
a  sinner'  to  come  behind  between  the  dinner-bed 
and  the  wall  and  anoint  the  feet  of  Jesus  (Matt 
xxvi:7;  Mark  xiv:3). 


Reclining  on  Couches  at  a  Feast 

(4)  Improbable  Derivation.  It  is  utterly  im- 
probable that  the  Jews  derived  this  custom  from 
the  Romans,  as  is  constantly  alleged.  They  cer- 
tainly knew  it  as  existing  among  the  Persians 
long  before  it  had  been  adopted  by  the  Romans 
themselves  (Esth.  i:6;  vii:8)  ;  and  the  presump- 
tion is  that  they  adopted  it  while  subject  to  that 
people.  The  Greeks  also  had  the  usage  (from 
the  Persians)  before  the  Romans;  and  with  the 
Greeks  of  Syria  the  Jews  had  very  much  inter- 
course. Besides,  the  Romans  adopted  the  custom 
from  the  Carthaginians  (Val  Max.  xii:i,  2; 
Liv.  xxviii:28);  and  that  they  had  it,  implies 
that  it  previously  existed  in  Phcenicia,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Jews.  Thus,  that  in  the  time 
of  Christ  the  custom  had  been  lately  adopted  from 
the  Romans,  is  the  last  of  various  probabilities. 
It  is  also  unlikely  that  in  so  short  a  time  it 
should  have  become  usual  and  even  (as  the  Tal- 
mud asserts)  obligatory  to  eat  the  Passover  in 
that  posture  of  indulgent  repose  and  in  no 
other 

ACCXmSED  (3k-kurst').  The  Heb.  word  ^vC". 
kheh' rem,  and  the  Gr.  dj/d^e^a,  aii-ath'em-ah,  which 
the  A.  V.  often  renders  accursed,  signify  things 
set  apart  or  devoted ;  and  with  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians marked  the  highest  degree  of  excornmuni- 
cation.  They  generally  imported  the  cutting  off 
one  from  the  community  of  the  faithful,  the  num- 
ber of  the  living,  or  the  privileges  of  society,  and 
of  a  thing  from  existence  and  common  use.  The 
cities  of  king  Arad,  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan, 
the  sacrifices  of  false  gods,  were  accursed,  or 
devoted  to  destruction.  Num.  xxi  :2,  3 ;  Deut. 
vii:2,  26;  Exod.  xxiirig.  The  Hebrews  devoted 
to  a  curse  such  as  did  not  assist  in  punishing 
the  Benjamites.  Judg.  x.xi:5.  Jephthah  devoted 
whatever  should  first  meet  him  from  his  house. 
Judg.  xi  :30  Saul  devoted  such  in  his  host  as 
should  taste  any  food  before  sunset  while  he 
pursued  the  Philistines,  i  Sam.  xiv  :24.  About 
forty  Jews  devoted  themselves  under  a  curse,  if 
they  did  eat  or  drink  before  they  had  killed  Paul. 
Acts  xxiii:i2-i3.  Nothing  devoted  to  the  Lord, 
under  the  form  of  a  curse,  could  be  redeemed. 
Lev.  xxvii  128,  29.  The  wealth  of  Jericho  wcs 
accursed;  the  gold,  silver,  brass  and  iron  were 
under  the  form  of  a  curse,  set  apart  to  the 
service  of  God,  and  the  rest  devoted  to  rum. 
Josh.  vi:l6,  19;  vii:l.  The  hanged  malefactors 
were  accursed  of  God,  devoted  to  public  punish- 
ment.    Deut    xxi  123.     To  promote  the  salvation 
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of  his  Jcwi?Ji  brethren,  Paul  could  have  wished 
himself  aciurscd  from  Christ;  nol  cast  into  hell, 
and  forever  under  the  power  of  sin.  and  em- 
ployed in  blaspheming  God,  but  cast  out  of  the 
church,  and  made  himself  a  temporary  monu- 
ment of  God's  wrath  (Rom.  ix:3).  The  difficulty 
is  removed  at  once  by  adopting  what  seems  the 
proper  translation — "I  have  great  heaviness  and 
continual  sorrow  in  my  heart,  for  I  was  wont  to 
wish  myself  accursed  from  Christ."  His  sorrow 
was  for  his  kindred  who  determined  to  be  ac- 
cursed from  Christ,  a  state  which  Paul,  who  once 
was  in  it,  could  now  appreciate.  (See  Anath- 
ema.) 

ACCX7SEB  (ak-ku'zer,)  (Heb.  ]t^,  law-shan' ,  to 
lick,  to  use  the  tongue;  in  the  New  Testament, 
icaT7>7opo!,  kiit-ay' gor-os,  prosecutor;  'ArrWiitoj, 
an-tik'i-dos.  The  original  word,  which  bears  this 
ie.iding  signification,  means  one  who  has  a  cause 
or  matter  of  contention;  the  accuser,  opponent,  or 
plaintiff  in  any  suit  (Judg.  xii:2;  Matt,  v  ;25 ; 
Luke  xii  08) . 

(1)  Hebrew  Courts.  Wc  have  little  informa- 
tion respecting  the  manner  in  which  causes 
were  conducted  in  the  Hebrew  courts  of  jus- 
lice,  except  from  the  Rabbinical  authorities, 
who,  in  matters  of  this  description,  may  be 
supposed  well  informed  as  to  the  later  customs 
of  the  nation.  Even  from  these  we  learn  little 
more  than  that  great  care  was  taken  that,  the 
accused  being  deemed  innocent  until  convicted, 
he  and  the  accuser  should  appear  under  equal 
circumstances  before  the  court,  that  no  preju- 
dicial impression  might  be  created  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  defendant,  whose  interests,  we  are 
told,  were  so  anxiously  guarded  that  any  one 
was  allowed  to  speak  whatever  he  knew  or  had 
to  say  in  his  favor,  which  privilege  was  withheld 
from  the  accuser.  (Lewis,  Origines  Hcbrcrcr 
i:68. )  The  word  is,  however,  to  be  understood 
in  regard  to  the  real  plaintiff,  not  to  the  advo- 
cates, who  only  became  known  in  the  later  period 
of  the  Jewish  history.     fSee  Advocate.) 

(2)  Biblical  Use.  The  word  is  also  applied 
in  Scripture,  in  the  general  sense,  to  any  adver- 
sary or  enemy  (Luke  xviii:3;  i  Pet.  v  :8)  In 
the  latter  passage  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  old 
Jewi-ih  notion  that  Satan  was  the  accuser  or 
calumniator  of  men  before  God  (Job  i  :6,  sq.; 
Rev.  xii  :I0,  sq  ;  Comp.  Zech.  iii  w).  In  this  appli- 
cation the  forensic  sense  was  still  retained.  Satan 
being  represented  as  laying  to  man's  charge  a 
breach  of  the  law,  as  in  a  court  of  justice,  and 
dcniindinK  his  punishment.     (See  Sat.\n.) 

ACELDAICA  (a-kflda-ni),  (Gr  'A«X8a^.  ah- 
tldamah' ,  from  the  Syro-Chaldaic,  field  of  blood), 
the  field  purchased  with  the  money  for  which 
Judas  betrayed  Christ,  and  which  was  appro- 
priated as  a  place  of  burial  for  strangers  (Matt. 
xxvii:8;  Acts  i:i9).  It  was  previously  'a  pot- 
ter',^ field  ' 

(1)  Possible  Location.  1  he  field  now  shown 
as  Aceldama  lies  on  the  slope  of  the  hills  be- 
yond the  valley  of  Hinnoni,  south  of  Mount 
Zion.  This  is  obviously  the  spot  which  Jerome 
points  out  (Onomast,  s.v.  "Arhcldamach),  and 
which  has  since  been  mentifmed  by  almost  every 
one  who  has  described  Jerusalem.  Sandys  thus 
writes  of  it:  'On  the  snuth  side  of  this  valley, 
nccre  where  it  mecteth  with  the  valley  of  Jchosha- 
phat.  mounted  a  good  hiiKht  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  is  Aceldama,  or  the  field  of  blood,  pur- 
chased with  the  restored  reward  of  treason,  for  a 
burial]  place  for  stranger^.' 


(2)  Mother  of  Constantine.  'In  the  midst 
whereof  a  large  square  roome  was  made  by  Helena, 
the  mother  of  Constaniine;  the  south  side,  walled 
with  the  naturall  rocke ;  Hat  at  the  top,  and  equall 
with  the  vpper  level ;  out  of  which  ariseth  ccr- 
taine  little  cupoloes,  open  in  the  midst  to  let  doune 
the  dead  bodies.  Thorow  these  we  might  see 
the  bottome,  all  couered  with  bones,  and  certaine 
corses  but  newly  let  doune,  it  being  now  the 
sepulchre  of  the  Armenians.  A  greedy  graue, 
and  great  enough  to  deuoure  the  dead  of  a  whole 
nation.  For  they  say  (and  I  believe  it),  that  the  earth 
thereof  within  the  space  of  eight  and  forty  hourei 
will  consume  the  flesh  that  is  laid  thereon'  {Re- 
lation of  a  Journey,  p.  187).  He  then  relates 
the  common  story,  that  the  empress  referred  to 
caused  two  hundred  and  seventy  ship-loads  of 
this  flesh-consuming  mold  to  be  taken  to  Rome, 
to  form  the  soil  of  the  Campo  Sancto,  to  which 
the  same  virtue  is  ascribed.  Richardson  {Travels, 
p.  567)  affirms  that  bodies  were  thrown  in  as  late 
as  1818;  but  Dr.  Robinson  alleges  that  it  has  the 
appearance  of  having  been  for  a  much  longer  time 
abandoned. 

(3)  Present  Condition.  'The  field  or  plat  is 
not  now  marked  by  any  boundary  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  rest  of  the  hillside;  and  the 
former  charnel-house,  now  a  ruin,  is  all  that 
remains  to  point  out  the  site.  *  *  *  An  open- 
ing at  each  end  enabled  us  to  look  in ;  but  the 
bottom  was  empty  and  dry,  excepting  a  few 
bones  much  decayed'  {Biblical  Researches,  1:524). 

ACHAIA  (S-ka'ya),  (Gr.  Axofa,  euh-ah-ee'ah),  a 
region  of  tireece,  which  in  the  restricted  sense  occu- 
pied ttie  northwestern  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
including  Corinth  and  its  isthmus  (Straoo,  viii,  p. 
438, 5^.).  Hy  the  poets  it  was  often  put  for  the  whole 
of  (jreece,  whence  'Axaiol,  the  Greeks.  Under  the 
Romans,  Greece  was  divided  into  two  provinces, 
Macedonia  and  Achaia,  the  former  of  which 
included  Macedonia  proper,  with  lllyricum,  Epi- 
rus,  and  Thcssaly;  and  the  latter,  all  that  lay 
southward  of  the  former  (Cellar,  i,  pp.  1170,  13221. 
It  is  in  this  latter  acceptation  that  the  name  of 
Achaia  is  always  employed  in  the  New  Testament 
(Acts  xviii:i2-i6;  xix:2i;  Rom.  xv:26;  I  Cor. 
xvi:!^;  2  Cor.  i:i;  ix:2;  xi:io;  i  Thess.  i:7,  8). 
Achaia  was  at  first  a  senatorial  province,  and,  as 
such,  was  governed  by  proconsuls  (Dion  Cass, 
liii,  p.  704).  Tiberius  changed  the  two  into  one 
imperial  province  under  procurators  (Tacit. 
Annal.  \:yt))\  but  Claudius  restored  them  to  the 
senate  and  to  the  proconsular  form  of  govern- 
ment (Suet.  Claud.  25).  Hence  the  exact  and 
minute  propriety  with  which  St.  Luke  expresses 
himself  \n  giving  the  title  of  proconsul  to  Gallio, 
who  was  appointed  to  the  province  in  the  time  of 
Claudius  (Acts  xviii:i2). 

ACHAICUS  (a  ka'i  kQs),  {Q,r.' Kx-^Ubt.aeh-ah-ee- 
ios').  a  native  of  Achaia  and  a  follower  of  the 
apostle  I'.iul.  He,  with  Stephanus  and  Fortunatus, 
was  the  bearer  of  the  1st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
and  was  recommended  by  the  apostle  to  their 
special  respect  (I  Cor.  xvi:i7). 

ACHAN  (a'kan),  (Heb.  1??.  atu-kawn'.  trou- 
blesome. Josh.  vii:i).  In  the  parallel  passage  (1 
Chron.ii:7)  the  name  is  spelt  ^??,  aw-kawr,  and  as 

it  has  there  the  meaning  of  troubling,  it  is  thought 
by  some  that  this  is  an  intention.il  change  alter 
the  fact,  to  give  the  name  a  significant  rclerence 
to  the  circumstance  wliicli  reiulers  it  notorious. 

While  Joshua  and  his  .iriny  were  besieging 
Jericho  it  was  put  under  that  awful  nan 
uf   which   there  are  other  instances   in   the  early 
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Scripture  history,  whereby  all  the  inhabitants 
(excepting  Rahab  and  her  family)  were  devoted 
to  destruction,  all  the  combustible  goods  to  be 
consumed  by  fire,  and  all  the  metals  to  be  conse- 
crated to  God. 

(1)  Vow  of  Devotement.  This  vow  of  devote- 
ment  was  rigidly  observed  by  all  the  troops 
when  Jericho  was  taken,  save  by  one  man, 
Achan,  a  Judahite,  who  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  secreting  an  ingot  of  gold,  a  quan- 
tity of  silver,  and  a  costly  Babylonish  garment, 
which  he  buried  in  his  tent,  deeming  that  his 
sin  was  hid  (Josh.  vii:20-22).  But  God  made 
known  this  infraction,  which,  the  vow  having 
been  made  by  the  nation  as  one  body,  had  in- 
volved the  whole  nation  in  his  guilt.  The  Isra- 
elites were  defeated,  with  serious  loss,  in  their 
first  attack  upon  Ai ;  and  as  Joshua  was  well 
assured  that  this  humiliation  was  designed  as 
the  punishment  of  a  crime  which  had  inculpated 
the  whole  people,  he  took  immediate  measures 
to  discover  the  criminal. 

(2)  Punishment  of  Achan.  As  in  other  cases, 
the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Lord  by  the  lot,  and 
the  lot  ultimately  indicated  the  actual  criminal.  The 
conscience-stricken  offender  then  confessed  his 
crime  to  Joshua;  and  his  confession  being  verified 
by  the  production  of  his  ill-gotten  treasure,  the  peo- 
ple, actuated  by  the  strong  impulse  with  which  men 
tear  up,  root  and  branch,  a  polluted  thing,  hur- 
ried away  not  only  Achan,  but  his  tent,  his  goods, 
his  spoil,  his  cattle,  his  children,  to  the  valley 
(afterwards  called)  of  Achor,  north  of  Jericho, 
■where  they  stoned  him,  and  all  that  belonged  to 
him;  after  which  the  whole  was  consumed  with 
fire,  and  a  cairn  of  stones  raised  over  the  ashes 
(Josh.  vii:25).  The  severity  of  this  act,  as 
regards  the  family  of  Achan,  has  provoked  some 
remark.  Calmet  says:  "The  sentence  passed  on 
the  family  of  Achan  may  be  justified  by  reflect- 
ing, (i)  that  probably  he  was  assisted  by  them 
in  this  theft;  for,  if  not,  (2)  he  could  never 
have  secreted  such  articles  in  the  earth  under 
his  tent,  without  being  observed  and  detected  by 
them,  who  ought  to  have  opposed  him,  or  imme- 
diately to  have  given  notice  of  the  transaction  to 
the  elders.  As  they  did  not  do  this,  they  became, 
by  concealment,  at  least,  partakers  of  his  crime." 
Kitto,  however,  disagrees  with  this  position,  and 
says:  "Instead  of  vindicating  it,  as  is  generally 
done,  by  the  allegation  that  the  members  of 
Achan's  family  were  probably  accessories  to  his 
crime  after  the  fact,  we  prefer  the  supposition 
that  they  were  included  in  the  doom  by  one  of 
ihose  sudden  impulses  of  indiscriminate  popular 
vengeance  to  which  the  Jewish  people  were  ex- 
ceedingly prone,  and  which,  in  this  case,  it  would 
not  have  been  in  the  power  of  Joshua  to  control 
by  any  authority  which  he  could  under  such  cir- 
cumstances exercise.  It  is  admitted  that  this  is 
no  more  than  a  conjecture;  but,  as  such,  it  is  at 
least  worth  as  much,  and  assumes  considerably 
less  than  the  conjectures  which  have  been  offered 
by  others"  (Josh.  vii:26J. 

ACHAB  (a'kar),  (Heb.  "'JV,  aw-kawr' ,  trouble), 
another  form  of  the  name  Achan,  given  to  him  in. 
I  Chrun.  ii:7.    (See  Achan.) 

ACHASHDABPENIM  (a'kash-dar-pe'nim), 
(Heb.  '^'??l-''r— :.  akk-ask-dar-pen-eem' ,  A.  V., 
'lieutenants,'  or  "rulers  of  provinces.'  It  occurs 
in  Esth.  iii:i2;  viii:o;  ix:3;  and  with  the  Chal- 
dce  termination  an.  in  Dan.  iii;2,  3,  27;  vi:2,  3). 
The  word  is  undoubtedly  merely  another  form 


of  writing  the  Persian  word  satrap,  the  origin  of 
which  has  been  much  disputed,  and  does  not  claim 
to  be  here  considered.  These  satraps  are  known 
in  ancient  history  as  the  governors  or  viceroys  of 
the  provinces  into  which  the  Persian  empire  was 
divided.  Strictly  speaking,  they  had  an  extended 
civil  jurisdiction  over  several  smaller  provinces, 
each  of  which  had  its  own  satrap  or  governor. 
Thus  Zerubbabel  and  Nehemiah  were  'governors' 
of  Judea,  under  the  Persian  satraps  of  Syria 
(Ezra  iv  :3,  6;  Neh.  ii:9).  The  power  and  func- 
tions of  the  Persian  satraps  were  not  materially 
different  from  those  of  the  modern  Persian  gov- 
ernors and  Turkish  pashas;  and,  indeed,  the  idea 
of  provincial  government  by  means  of  viceroys, 
entrusted  with  almost  regal  powers  in  their  sev- 
eral jurisdictions,  and  responsible  only  to  the 
king,  by  whom  they  are  appointed,  has  always 
been  prevalent  in  the  East.     (See  Lieutenants.) 

ACHAZ  (a'kaz),  (Matt.  \x)),  elsewhere  Ahaz 
(which  see). 

ACHBAR  (ak'bar).     See  Mouse. 

ACHBOR  (ak'bor),  (Heb.  "^'2??,  ak-bore' ,  mouse, 
gnawing). 

1.  The  father  of  Baal-hanan,  king  of  the  Edom- 
ites  (Gen.  xxxvi:38,  39;  I  Chron.  i:4Q). 

2.  An  officer  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxii;i2,  14; 
Jer.  xxvi:22;  xxxvi;l2;  called  Abdon  in  2  Chron. 
xxxiv:20),  B.  C.  624. 

ACHIH  (a'kim),  (Hebrew  form  is  Jachin,  a  con- 
traction of  Jehoiachin,  the  Lord  iviU  establish), 
an  ancestor  of  Christ  (Matt.  i:l4). 

ACHIOR  (a'kior).  general  of  the  Ammonites, 
who  joined  Holofemes  with  auxiliary  troops,  in 
that  general's  expedition  into  Egypt.  Bethuiia 
having  shut  its  gates  against  Holofernes,  he  called 
the  princes  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  and  demanded 
of  them,  with  great  passion,  who  those  people 
were  that  opposed  his  passage;  presuming  that 
the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  being  neighbors  to 
the  Hebrews,  could  best  inform  him. 

(1)  Advice  to  Holofernes.  Achior  answered, 
"My  lord,  these  people  are  originally  of  Chaldea ; 
but  because  they  would  not  worship  the  gods  of  the 
Chaldeans  they  were  obliged  to  leave  their  coun- 
try." He  related,  also,  Jacob's  descent  into 
Egypt,  the  miracles  of  Moses,  and  the  conquest 
of  Canaan  ;  observing  that  the  people  were  visi- 
bly protected  by  God  while  they  continued  faith- 
ful to  him ;  but  that  God  never  failed  to  take 
vengeance  on  their  infidelity.  "Now,  therefore," 
added  he,  "learn  whether  they  have  committed 
any  fault  against  their  God ;  if  so,  attack  them, 
for  he  will  deliver  them  up  into  your  hands: 
if  not.  we  shall  not  be  able  to  resist  them,  be- 
cause G./d  will  undertake  their  defense,  and  cover 
us  with  confusion"  (Judith  v  :2,  3,  etc.). 

(2)  Threat  of  the  Invader.  Holofemes,  trans- 
ported with  fury,  answered  him,  "Since  you  have 
taken  upon  you  to  be  a  prophet,  in  telling  us  that 
the  God  of  Israel  would  be  the  defender  of  his  peo- 
ple, to  show  you  there  is  no  other  god  besides 
Nebuchodonosor,  my  master,  when  we  have  put 
all  these  people  to  the  edge  of  the  sword,  we  will 
destroy  you  likewise,  and  you  shall  understand 
that  Nebuchodonosor  is  lord  of  all  the  earth." 
Achior  was  then  carried  out  near  to  the  city,  and 
left  bound,  that  the  inhabitants  might  take  him 
into  the  city.  This  was  done,  and  Achior  declar- 
ing what  had  happened,  the  people  of  Bethuiia 
fell  with  their  faces  to  the  ground,  and  with  great 
cries  begged  God's  assistance,  beseeching  him 
to  vindicate  the  honor  of  his  name,  and  to  hum- 
ble the  pride  of  their  enemies.    After  this  they 
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consoled  Achior,  and  Ozias.  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  people,  received  him  into  his  house,  where 
he  continued  during  the  siege. 

(3)  Joined  the  Israelites.  After  the  death  of 
Holofernes  and  the  discomfiture  of  his  army. 
Achior  abandoned  the  heathen  superstitions,  and 
was  received  into  Israel  by  circumcision  (Judith 
xiv:6,  scq.) 

ACHISH  (a'kish),  (Heb.  '^*»?,  aw-keesh' ,  signi- 
fication uncertain)  (called  Abimelech  in  the  title 
of  Ps.  xxxiv),  the  Philistine  king  of  Gath,  with 
whom  David  twice  sought  refuge  when  he  fled 
from  Saul  (i  Sam.  xxi:loi5;  xxvii:i-3).  The  first 
time  David  was  in  imminent  danger;  for  he  was 
recognized  and  spoken  of  by  the  officers  of  the 
court  as  one  whose  glory  had  been  won  at  the 
cost  of  tlic  Philistines.  They  said,  "Is  not  this 
David  the  king  of  the  land?"  etc. 

(1)  Stratagem.  This  talk  filled  David  with 
such  alarm  that  he  feigned  himself  mad  when 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  Achish,  who,  see- 
ing him  'scrabbling  upon  the  doors  of  the  gate, 
and  letting  his  spittle  fall  down  upon  his  beard.' 
rebuked  his  people  sharply  for  bringing  him 
to  his  presence,  asking,  'Have  I  need  of  mad- 
men, that  ye  have  brought  this  fellow  to  play 
the  madman  in  my  presence?  Shall  this  fel- 
low come  into  my  house?'  After  this  David 
lost  no  time  in  quitting  the  territories  of  Gath. 
Winer  illustrates  David's  conduct  by  reference 
to  the  similar  proceeding  of  some  other  great 
men,  who  feigned  themselves  mad  in  difficult 
circumstances — as  Ulysses  (Cic.  Oir.  iii:2();  Ily- 
gin,  f:95,  Schol.  ad  Lycofhr.  8i8;,  the  astron- 
omer Meton  (>Elian,  Hist.  xiii:i2),  L.  Junius 
Brutus  (Liv.  i:56;  Dion.  Hal.  iv:68),  and  the 
Arabian  king  Bacha  (Schultens,  Anth.  Vet. 
Ilamasa.  p.  535). 

(2)  Later  Visit.  About  four  years  after,  when 
the  character  and  position  of  David  became  better 
known,  and  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  not  less 
than  600  resolute  adherents,  he  again  repaired  with 
his  troop  to  King  Achish,  who  received  him  in  a 
truly  royal  spirit,  and  treated  him  with  a  generous 
confidence,  of  which  David  took  rather  more 
advantage  than  was  creditable  to  him  (i  Sam. 
xxvii:2-7).     (See  David.) 

ACHMETHA  (ik'me-tha),  (Heb.  ''•??'!'!?,  aJtA- 
wf<'-MiJ7i'',  station  or  fortress,  Ezra  vi:2; 'Ex^droFo. 
2  Mace.  ix:3;  Judith  xi:l;  Tob.  v.g;  Joseph.  Antiq. 
x:l!.  7;  xi:4,  6;  also,  in  Greek  authors  Ef^balana 
E-ir^iTora  and  Ai;batana  'Av^JdTofal.a  citv  in  Media. 
The  derivation  of  the  name  is  doubtful ;  but 
Major  Rawlinson  {Gcogr.  Journal.  x:i34)  has 
left  little  question  that  the  title  was  applied  ex- 
clusively to  cities  having  a  fortress  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  royal  treasures. 

(1)  Jews'  Petition.  In  Ezra  we  learn  that  in 
the  reign  of  Darius  llystaspes  the  Jews  petitioned 
that  search  might  be  made  in  the  king's  treasure- 
house  at  Babylon  for  the  decree  which  Cyrus  had 
made  in  favor  of  the  Jews  (Ezra  v:!7).  Search 
was  accordingly  made  in  the  record-office  ('house 
of  the  rolls'),  where  the  treasures  were  kept  at 
Babylon  (vi:i)  ;  but  it  appears  not  to  have  been 
found  there,  as  it  was  eventually  discovered  "at 
Achmetha,  in  the  palace  of  the  province  of 
the  Medes'  (vi  :2) 

(2)  Septuagint.  It  i<;  here  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  LXX  regarded  'Achmetha,'  in  which 
they  could  hardly  avoid  recognizing  the  familiar 
title  of  Ecbatana,  as  the  generic  name  for  a  city, 
and.  accordingly  rendered  it  by  w6\tt .  and  that 
Josephus,   as    well   as   all   the   Chri.'.ian   Gretki, 


while  retaining  the  proper  name  of  Echatana.  yet 
agree,  with  the  Greek  Scriptures,  in  employing 
the  word  Baris.  fiiptt,  to  express  the  Hebrew 
Biriha  ('the  palace"),  which  is  used  as  the  dis- 
tinctive epithet  of  the  city. 

(3)  Apocryphal  Account.  In  Judith  i  :2,  there 
is  a  brief  account  of  Ecbatana,  in  which  we  are 
told  that  it  was  built  by  Arphaxad,  king  of  the 
Medes,  who  made  it  his  capital. 

(4)  IdentiflcaUon.  This  Ecbatana  has  been 
usually  identified  with  the  present  Hamadan. 
Major  Rawlinson,  however,  while  admitting  that 
Hamadan  occupies  the  site  of  the  Median  Ecba- 
tana, has  a  learned  and  most  elaborate  paper  in 
the  Geographical  Journal  (x:65-is8;  On  the  Site 
of  the  Atropatenian  Ecbatana),  in  which  he  en- 
deavors to  show  that  the  present  Takht-i-Sulei- 
man  was  the  site  of  another,  the  Atropatenian 
Ecbatana ;  and  that  to  it,  rather  than  to  the 
proper  Median  Ecbatana,  the  statement  in  Herod- 
otus and  most  of  the  other  ancient  accounts 
are  to  be  understood  to  refer.  Our  only  busi- 
ness is  with  the  .-Xchmetha  of  Ezra  ;  and  that  does 
not  require  us  to  enter  into  this  question. 

(5)  Present  CondiUon.  Hamadan  is  still  an 
important  town,  and  the  seat  of  one  of  the  gov- 
ernments into  which  the  Persian  kingdom  is  di- 
vided. It  is  situated  in  north  lat.  34  deg.  53  min., 
east  long.  40  deg.,  at  the  extremity  of  a  rich  and 
fertile  plain,  on  a  gradual  ascent,  at  the  base  of  the 
Elwund  Mountains,  whose  higher  summits  are 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Some  remnants  of 
ruined  walls  of  great  thickness  and  also  of  towers 
of  sun-dried  bricks  present  the  only  positive  evi- 
dence of  a  more  ancient  city  than  the  one  on  the 
spot. 

Heaps  of  comparatively  recent  ruins,  and  a  wall 
fallen  to  decay,  attest  that  Hamadan  has  de- 
clined from  even  its  modern  importance.  The 
population  is  said,  by  Southgate  to  be  about  30,- 
000.  Many  Jews  reside  here,  claiming  to  be  de- 
scended from  those  of  the  Captivity  who  re- 
mained in  Media.  They  speak  the  broken  Turk- 
ish of  the  country,  and  have  two  synagogues. 
Tliey  derive  the  name  of  the  town  from  'fjaman' 
and  'Mede'  and  say  that  it  was  given  to  that  foe 
of  Mordecai  by  King  Ahasuerus.  In  the  midst  of 
the  city  is  a  tomb  which  is  in  their  charge,  and 
which  is  said  to  be  that  of  Mordecai  and  Esther. 

ACHOB(akor>,  (Heb.  "'-V,  aw-kore' ,  trouble; 
Sept. ' KxQif,  a-kore'),  a  valley  between  Jericho  and 
Ai,  which  received  this  name  (signifymg  trouble) 
from  the  trouble  brought  upon  tne  Israelites  by 
the  sin  of  Achan  (Josh.  vii:24).     (See  ACHAS.) 

ACHSA  (Sk'sa),  a  less  correct  mode  M  Chron. 
ii:49)  of  anglicizing  the  name  Achsah  (which  see). 

ACHSAH  (ik'sah),  (Heb.  ~^rt,ak-sau'',an  ank- 
Irti,  the  daughter  of  Caleb,  whose  hand  her  father 
offered  in  marriage  to  him  who  should  lead  the 
att.ick  on  the  city  of  Dehir  and  take  it.  The 
prize  was  won  by  his  nephew  OthnicI;  .md  as 
the  bride  was  conouctcd  with  the  usual  ceremonies 
to  her  future  home,  she  alighted  from  her  ass 
and  sued  her  father  for  an  addition  of  springs  of 
w.itcr  to  her  dower  in  lands.  It  is  probable  th.it 
custom  rendered  it  unusual,  or  at  least  ungracious, 
for  a  request  tendered  under  such  circumstances 
by  a  daughter  to  be  refused;  and  Caleb,  in 
accordance  with  her  wish,  beslowi'il  upon  her 
'the  upper  and  the  nether  springs'  (Josh.  xv:l6-l9; 
Judg.  io-l5>- 

ACHSHAPH  (ak'nSfi,  (Heb.  '"^'^..ikshawf, 
(jscindtioii;,  a  royal  ci;y  ui  ihc  Qinaanitcs  (josh. 
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xi :  1 ) ,  has  been  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  same 
as  Achzib,  both  being  in  the  tribe  of  Asher.  But 
a  careful  consideration  of  Josh,  xix  125  and  29 
will  make  it  probable  that  the  places  were  dif- 
ferent. There  is  more  reason  in  the  conjecture 
(Hamelsveld  iii:237^  that  Achshaph  was  another 
name  for  Accho  or  Acre,  seeing  that  Accho  oth- 
erwise does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  towns  in 
the  lot  of  Asher,  although  it  is  certain,  from 
Judg.  1 :3i,  that  Accho  was  in  the  portion  of  that 
tribe. 

ACH'D'  (a'ku),  (Heb.  ''"')',  aw'koo).    This  word 

occurs  in  Job  viii:ii,  where  it  is  said,  "Can  the 
rush  grow  up  without  mire?  Can  the  flag  grow 
without  water.''  Here  Hag  stands  for  achu;  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  some  specitic  plant,  as 
gome,  or  rush,  in  the  hrst  clause  of  the  sentence, 
may  denote  the  papyrus.  Achu  occurs  also  twice 
in  Gen.  xli  :2,  18,  '/\nd,  behold,  there  came  up 
out  of  the  river  seven  well-favored  kine  and  fat- 
fleshed,  and  they  fed  in  a  mcaUozv:'  here  it  is 
rendered  mcadoz:.',  and  must,  therefore,  have  been 
considered  by  our  translators  as  a  general,  and 
not  a  specific,  term. 

From  the  context  of  the  few  passages  in  which 
achu  occurs,  it  is  evident  that  it  indicates  a  plant 
or  plants  which  grew  m  or  in  the  neighborhood 
of  water,  and  also  that  it  or  they  were  suitable 
as  pasturage  for  cattle. 

ACHZIB  (ak'zib),  (Heb.  ^'JJS,  aA-zeed',  false- 
hood, deceit).  There  are  two  places  of  this  name, 
not  usually  distinguished. 

1.  Achzib,  in  the  tribe  of  Asher  nominally,  but 
almost  always  in  the  possession  of  the  Phceni- 
cians ;  being,  indeed,  one  of  the  places  from  which 
the  Israelites  were  unable  to  e.xpel  the  former 
inhabitants  (.Judg.  i:ji).  In  the  Talmud  it  is 
called  Chezib.  The  Greeks  called  it  Ecdippa, 
from  the  Aramaean  pronunciation,  and  it  still  sur- 
vives under  the  name  of  Zib.  It  is  upon  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  about  ten  miles  north  of 
Acre.  It  stands  on  an  ascent  close  by  the  seaside, 
and  is  described  as  a  small  place,  with  a  few  palm- 
trees  rising  above  the  dwellings  (Pococke,  ii:ll5; 
Richter,  p.  70  ;  Maundrell,  p.  71  ;  Irby  and  Mangles, 
p.    196;   Buckingham,   ch.   iiij. 

2.  Achzib  (Sept.  'Axf^jS,  Ach-zef).  in  tlie  tribe 
of  Judah  (Josh,  xv  144 ;  Mic.  i:l4),  of  which  there 
is  no  historical  mention,  but,  from  its  place  in 
the  catalogue,  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  mid- 
dle part  of  the  western  borderland  of  the  tribe, 
towards  the  Philistines.  This  is  very  possibly 
the  Chezib  of  Gen.  x.xxviii  :$. 

acknowledge;  (ak-nol'ej),  (Or.  stt  v^-wir.!, 
ep-ig'iio-sis,  precise  and  correct  knowledge), 
(l)  To  own  or  confess  (Gen.  xx.xviii  :26).  (2) 
To  observe;  take  notice  of  (Is.  xxxiiiilj).  (3) 
To  esteem  and  respect  (Is.  l-xi:9;  I  Cor.  xvi:8). 

(4)  To    approve   of    (2    Cor.    1:13;    Philem.    6). 

(5)  To  worship,  profess  and  own  as  a  God  (Dan. 
xi:39).  (6)  To  know  experimentally  of  his  holy 
will  and  of  the  blessings  which  he  has  bestowed 
and  constantly  bestows  through  Christ  (Eph. 
1:17;  Col.  i:lo;  2  Pet.  i  :2)  ;  of  Christ,  i.  c.,  the 
true  knowledge  of  Christ's  nature,  dignity,  bene- 
fits (Eph.  iv:i3;  2  Pet.  i:8;  ii:20).  We  acknowl- 
edge the  Lord  in  all  our  ways,  when  in  every 
matter  we  request  and  wait  for  his  direction  and 
assistance ;  when  we  observe  what  direction  or  en- 
couragement his  Word  and  providence  afford  us, 
in  our  affairs  temporal  or  spiritual  ( Prov.  iii:6). 

ACftTJAINKak-kwant').  1.  To  get  a  familiar 
knowledge  and  intimacy  (Ps.  cxxxix:^;  Is.  Iiii:3). 


To  acquaint  one's  self  with  God  is  by  repeated  en- 
deavors to  get  a  spiritual  knowledge  of  and  in- 
timacy with  him  (Job  xxii:2i).     . 

2.  Acquaintance,  persons  to  whom  one  is  fa- 
miliarly and  intimately  known  (Job  xi.x:i3). 

ACKA  (ak'ra),  (Gr, 'A/cpa),  a  Greek  word  signify- 
ing a  citadel,  in  which  sense  chakra,  '^"n'-,  also 
occurs  in  the  Syriac  and  Chaldaic.  Hence  the 
name  of  Acra  was  acquired  by  the  eminence  north 
of  the  Temple,  on  which  a  citadel  was  built  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  command  the  holy  place. 
It  thus  became,  in  fact,  the  Acropolis  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Josephus  describes  this  eminence  as  semi- 
circular, and  reports  that  when  Simon  Macca- 
basus  had  succeeded  in  expelling  the  Syrian  gar- 
rison, he  not  only  demolished  the  citadel,  but 
caused  the  hill  itself  to  be  leveled,  that  no  neigh- 
boring site  might  thenceforth  be  higher  or  so 
high  as  that  on  which  the  Temple  stood.  The 
people  had  suffered  so  much  from  the  garrison 
that  they  willingly  labored  day  and  night,  for 
three  years,  in  this  great  work  (Anttq.  xui  :6,  6; 
Bell.  Jud.  v  :4,  i).  At  a  later  period  tlie  palace 
of  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene,  stood  on  the  site, 
which  still  retained  the  name  of  Acra,  as  did 
also,  probably,  the  council-bouse  and  the  reposi- 
tory of  the  archives. 

ACBABATT£N£  (ak'ra-bat-te'ne). 

1.  A  district  or  toparchy  of  Judaea,  extending 
between  Shechem  (now  Xabulus)  and  Jericho, 
inclining  east.  It  was  about  twelve  miles  in 
length.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture,  but  it 
occurs  in  Josephus  iBell.  Jud.  ii:l2,  4;  iii:3-5). 
It  took  its  name  from  a  town  called  Acrabi  in 
the  Onoinasticon  {s.  v.  'AKpappei v)  where  it  is 
described  as  a  large  village,  nine  Roman  miles  east 
of  Neapolis,  on  the  road  to  Jericho.  In  this  quar- 
ter Dr.  Robinson  (Bib.  Researches,  iii:l03)  found 
a  village  still  existing  under  the  name  of  Akrabeh- 

2.  Another  district  in  that  portion  of  Judaea 
which  lies  towards  the  south  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  occupied  by  the  Edomites  during  the  Cap- 
tivity, and  afterwards  known  as  Idumxa.  It  is 
mentioned  in  I  Mace,  v  :3  ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xii  :8,  I. 
It  is  assumed  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the 
Maaleh  Akrabbim  or  Steep  of  the  Scorpions,  men- 
tioned in  Num.  .xxxiv  :4,  and  Josh,  .xv  ;3,  as  the 
southern  extremity  of  tne  tribe  of  Judah.  (See 
Akrabbim.) 

ACRE  (a  ker),  (Heb.  ""?>".  tseh'nud,  a  yoke),  the 

rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  which  is  used  as  a 
measure  ot  land,  i.  e.,  so  much  as  a  yoke  of  oxen 
can  plow  in  a  day  (i  Sam.  xiv:l4;  Is.  v:lo). 

ACRE  (ak'ar  or  akar;.     See  AcCHO. 

ACROSTIC  (Or.  d/cpoy,  ak'ion,  extremity,  and 
arlxoi,  slikh'os,  verse),  a  composition,  generally 
in  verse,  in  which  the  first  or  the  last  letters  of 
the  lines  in  their  stanzas,  or  of  words,  one  in  each 
line,  spell  a  name  or  sentence.  In  Ps.  cxix  the 
lines  or  verses  begin  with  the  letters  of  the  He- 
brew alphabet.  Each  strophe  has  eight  lines,  each 
beginning  with  the  same  letter,  the  first  eight 
lines  beginning  with  X,  Aleph,  the  ne.xt  with  3 
Beth,  and  so  on.  Ps.  -x.xv  and  xx.xiv  have  one 
verse  to  each  letter  in  its  order.  Other  Psalms, 
as  cxi  and  c.xii,  have  verses  each  of  which  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  and  these  hemistichs  follow 
the  alphabetical  arrangement. 

In  ecclesiastical  history  the  term  acrostic  is 
employed  to  describe  a  mode  of  performing  the 
psalmody  of  the  ancient  Church.  The  precentor 
began  a  verse  and  the  people  joined  him  at  the 
close.     (Mc.  and  Str.,  Bib.  Diet.) 
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The  acrostic  was  also  commonly  used  for  epi- 
taphs. But  the  most  famous  of  nil  ancient  acros- 
tics is  the  one  used  by  ancient  Christians  as  a 
secret  symbol  of  the  faith.  This  is  the  Greek 
word  'Ix*"'s.  ichtiis,  fish,  formed  from  the  ini- 
tial letters  of  five  titles  of  our  Lord,  "Jesus 
Christ,  God's  Son,  Saviour." 

'iT^ffoi't I  esous. 

Xp«rTA! CH  ristos. 

eeis THeos. 

TJ<s    Uios. 

2c*Ti5p Soter. 

(Barms.  r,of>.  /f/fi.  /?/</.) 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES  (Acts  of  the  A-pSs'- 
tles) 

(1)  Title  and  Order.  This  is  the  title  of  one  of 
the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
fifth  in  order  in  the  common  arrangement,  and 
the  last  of  those  properly  of  an  historical  char- 
acter. 

(2)  Contents.  Commencing  with  a  reference 
to  an  account  given  in  a  former  work  of  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  Jesus  Christ  before  his 
ascension,  its  author  proceeds  to  conduct  us  to 
an  acquaintance  with  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing that  event,  the  conduct  of  the  disciples  on 
their  return  from  witnessing  it,  the  outpouring 
on  them  of  the  Holy  Spirit  according  to  Christ's 
promise  to  them  before  his  crucifi.xion,  and  the 
amazing  success  which,  as  a  consequence  of  this, 
attended  the  first  announcement  by  them  of  the 
doctrine  concerning  Jesus  as  the  promised  Mes- 
siah and  the  Saviour  of  the  World. 

After  following  the  fates  of  the  mother-church 
at  Jerusalem  up  to  the  period  when  the  violent 
persecution  of  its  members  by  the  rulers  of  the 
Jews  had  broken  up  their  society  and  scattered 
them,  with  the  exception  of  the  apostles,  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  surrounding  region ;  and 
after  introducing  to  the  notice  of  the  reader  the 
case  of  a  remarkable  conversion  of  one  of  the 
most  zealous  persecutors  of  the  church,  who  aft- 
erwards became  one  of  its  most  devoted  and  suc- 
cessful advocates,  the  narrative  takes  a  wider 
scope  ar.d  opens  to  our  view  the  gradual  ex- 
pansion of  the  church  by  the  free  admission  with- 
in its  pale  of  persons  directly  converted  from 
heathenism  and  who  had  not  passed  through  the 
preliminary  stage  of  Judaism  (Acts  i-viii). 

The  first  step  towards  this  more  liberal  and 
cosmopolitan  order  of  things  having  been  effected 
by  Peter,  to  whom  the  honor  of  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Christian  church,  both  within  and 
without  the  confines  of  Judaism,  seems,  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  Lord's  declaration  concerning 
him  (Matt.  xvi:i8),  to  have  been  reserved,  Paul, 
the  recent  convert  and  the  destined  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  is  brought  forward  as  the  main 
actor  on  the  scene  (.'\cts  ix).  On  his  course  of 
missionary  activity,  his  successes  and  his  suf- 
ferings, the  chief  interest  of  the  narrative  is 
thenceforward  concentrated,  until,  having  fol- 
lowed him  to  Rome,  whither  he  had  been  sent  as 
a  prisoner  to  abide  his  trial,  on  his  own  appeal, 
at  the  bar  of  the  emperor  himself,  the  book 
abruptly  closes,  leaving  us  to  gather  further  in- 
formation concerning  him  and  the  forlimes  of 
the  church  from  other  sources  (Acts  x-xxxiii). 

(3)  Authorship.  Respecting  the  authorship  of 
this  book  there  can  be  no  groimd  for  doubt  or 
hesitation.  It  is  unquestionably  the  production  of 
the  same  writer  by  whom  the  third  of  the  four 
Gospels  was  composed,  as  is  evident  from  the 
introductory  sentences  of  l)oih  (Comp.  Luke  i  :i-4. 
with  Acts  i:l).    That  this  writer  was  Luke  there 


is  abundant  evidence  to  show.  With  regard  to 
the  book  now  under  notice,  tradition  is  firm  and 
constant  in  ascribing  it  to  Luke  (Irenxus.  Adv. 
Har.  lib.  i.  c.  31;  iii:i4;  Clemens  Alexandr. 
Strom.  V.  p.  588;  Tertullian,  Adv.  Marcion.  v.  2; 
Dc  Jcjun.  c.  10;  Origen,  apud  Euseb.  Hist.  Ec- 
clcs.  vi  :23,  etc.  Eusebius  himself  ranks  this  book 
among  the  ofu>\oyoviitva,  H.  E.  iii:2S). 

From  the  book  itself,  also,  it  appears  that  the 
author  accompanied  Paul  to  Rome  when  he  went 
to  that  city  as  a  prisoner  (xxviii).  Now,  we 
know  from  two  epistles  written  by  Paul  at  that 
time,  that  Luke  was  with  him  at  Rome  (Col. 
iv:i4:  Phil.  24),  which  favors  the  supposition 
that  he  was  the  writer  of  the  narrative  of  the 
apostle's  journey  to  that  city. 

(4)  Dogmatical  Objections.  The  only  parties 
in  primitive  times  by  whom  this  book  was  re- 
jected were  certain  heretics,  such  as  the  Mar- 
cionites,  the  Severians  and  the  Manicheans,  whose 
objections  were  entirely  of  a  dogmatical,  not  of 
a  historical,  nature ;  indeed,  they  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  questioned  the  authenticity  of  the 
book;  they  rather  cast  it  aside  because  it  did 
not  favor  their  peculiar  views. 

(5)  Acknowledged  Genuine.  At  the  same 
time,  whilst  this  book  was  acknowledged  as  genuine, 
where  it  was  known,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
at  first  so  extensively  circulated  as  the  other  his;or- 
ical  books  of  the  New  Testament ;  for  we  find 
Chrysostom  coipplaining  that  by  many  in  his  day  it 
was  not  so  much  as  known  (Horn.  i.  in  Act.  sub 
init.).  Perhaps,  however,  there  is  some  rhetor- 
ical exaggeration  in  this  statement;  or,  it  may  be, 
as  Kuinoel  (Prole  g.  in  Acta  A  pp.  Comment,  torn, 
iv.  p.  s)  suggests,  that  Chrysostom's  complaint 
refers  rather  to  a  prevalent  omission  of  the  Acts 
from  the  number  of  books  publicly  read  in  the 
churches,  which  would,  of  course,  lead  to  its 
being  comparatively  little  known  among  the  peo- 
ple attending  those  churches. 

(6)  The  Former  and  Latter  Treatise.  Many 
critics  are  inclined  to  regard  the  Gospel  by  Luke 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  having  formed 
originally  only  one  work,  consisting  of  two  parts. 
For  this  opinion,  however,  there  docs  not  appear 
to  be  any  satisfactory  authority;  and  it  is  hardly 
accordant  with  Luke's  own  description  of  the  re- 
lation of  these  two  writings  to  each  other;  be- 
ing called  by  him,  the  one  the  fonner  and  the 
other  the  latter  treatise  (  Xi7oi  ),  a  term  which 
would  not  be  appropriate  had  he  intended  to  des- 
ignate by  it  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  same 
treatise.  It  would  be  difficult,  also,  on  this  hy- 
pothesis to  account  for  the  two,  invariably  and 
from  the  earliest  times,  appearing  with  distinct 
titles. 

(7)  An  Eye  Witness.  Of  the  greater  part  of 
the  events  recorded  in  tiie  .Vets  the  writer  him- 
self appears  to  have  been  witness.  He  is  for 
the  first  time  introduced  into  the  n.irrativc  in 
ch.  xvi  :i  I.  where  he  speaks  of  accompanying  Paul 
to  Pliilippi.  He  then  disappears  from  the  narra- 
tive until  Paul's  return  to  Philippi,  more  than 
two  years  afterwards,  when  it  is  staled  that  they 
left  that  place  in  company  (xx:6);  from  which 
it  may  be  jtistly  inferred  that  Luke  spent  the 
interval  in  that  town.  From  this  time  to  the 
close  of  the  period  embraced  by  his  narrative  he 
appears  as  the  companion  of  the  apostle.  l""or 
the  materials,  therefore,  of  all  he  has  recorded 
from  ch.  xvi:il  to  xxviii:,^!  he  may  be  regarded 
as  having  drawn  upon  his  own  recollection  or  on 
that  of  the  apostle      To  the  latter  source,  also. 
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may  be   confidently   traced   all   he   has   recorded 

concerning  the  earlier  events  of  the  apostle's  ca- 
reer ;  and  as  respects  the  circumstances  recorded 
in  the  first  twelve  chapters  of  the  Acts,  and 
wliich  relate  chiefly  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem 
and  the  labors  of  the  apostle  Peter,  we  may  read- 
ily suppose  that  they  were  so  much  matter  of 
general  notoriety  among  the  Christians  with 
whom  Luke  associated,  that  he  needed  no  as- 
sistance from  any  other  merely  human  source  in 
recording  them. 

Some  of  the  German  critics  have  labored  hard 
to  show  that  he  must  have  had  recourse  to  writ- 
ten documents  in  order  to  compose  those  parts 
of  his  history  which  record  what  did  not  pass 
under  his  own  observation,  and  they  have  gone 
the  length  of  supposmg  the  existence  of  a  work 
in  the  language  of  Palestine,  of  which  the  Apocry- 
phal book  Praxeis  Pctron  or  Kerugma  Petron, 
n/)djf IS  Ilf'Tpou  or  K-fipvyixa  Tlirpov,  Ads  of  Peter  or 
Discourses  of  Peter,  mentioned  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  and  Origan,  was  an  interpolated  edition 
(Heinrichs,  Proleg.  in  Acta  App.,  p.  21;  Kuinoel, 
Pro/eg.,  p.  14).  All  this,  however,  is  mere  un- 
grounded supposition. 

There  is  not  the  shadow  of  evidence  that  any 
written  documents  were  extant  from  which  Luke 
could  have  drawn  his  materials,  and  with  regard 
to  the  alleged  impossibility  of  his  learning  from 
traditionary  report  the  minute  particulars  he  has 
recorded  (which  is  what  these  critics  chiefly  in- 
sist on),  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  in  common 
with  all  the  sacred  writers,  he  enjoyed  the  su- 
perintending and  inspiring  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  whose  office  it  was  to  preserve  him  from 
all  error  and  to  guide  him  into  all  truth. 

(8)  Design.  An  important  inquiry  respects 
the  design  of  the  evangelist  in  writing  this  book. 
A  prevalent  popular  opinion  on  this  head  is,  that 
Luke,  having  in  his  Gospel  given  a  history  of  the 
life  of  Christ,  intended  to  follow  that  up  by  giving 
in  the  Acts  a  narrative  of  the  establishment  and 
early  progress  of  his  religion  in  the  world.  That 
this,  however,  could  not  have  been  his  design  is 
obvious  from  the  very  partial  and  limited  view 
which  his  narrative  gives  of  the  state  of  things  in 
the  church  generally  during  the  period  through 
which  it  extends.  As  little  can  we  regard  this 
book  as  designed  to  record  the  official  history 
of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  for  we  find  many 
particulars  concerning  both  these  apostles  men- 
tioned incidentally  elsewhere,  of  which  Luke 
takes  no  notice  (Comp.  2  Cor.  xi;  Gal.  i:i7; 
ii:n;  I  Pet.  v:i3).  Much  more  deserving  of 
notice  is  the  opinion  of  Haenlein.  with  which  that 
of  Michaelis  substantially  accords,  that  'the  gen- 
eral design  of  the  author  of  this  book  was,  by 
means  of  his  narratives,  to  set  forth  the  co-opera- 
tion of  God  in  the  diffusion  of  Christianity,  and 
along  with  that,  to  prove,  by  remarkable  facts, 
the  dignity  of  the  apostles  and  the  perfectly 
equal  right  of  the  Gentiles  with  the  Jews  to  a 
participation  in  the  blessings  of  that  religion' 
(Einlcituiig,  th.  iii.  s.  156.  Comp.  Michaelis, 
Introduction,  vol.  iii,  p.  330).  Perhaps  we  should 
come  still  closer  to  the  truth  if  we  were  to  say 
that  the  design  of  Luke  in  writing  the  .'Vets  was 
to  supply,  by  select  and  suitable  instances,  an 
illustration  of  the  power  and  working  of  that 
religion  which  Jesus  had  died  to  establish.  In  his 
gospel  he  had  presented  to  his  readers  an  exhibi- 
tion of  Christianity  as  embodied  in  the  person, 
character,  and  works  of  its  great  founder;  and 
having  followed  him  in  his  narration  until  he 
was  taken  up  out  of  the  sight  of  his  disciples  into 


heaven,  this  second  work  was  written  to  show 
how  his  religion  operated  when  committed  to  the 
hands  of  those  by  whom  it  was  to  be  announced 
'to  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem'  (Luke 
xxiv:47).  In  this  point  of  view  the  recitals  in 
this  book  present  a  theme  that  is  practically 
interesting  to  Christians  in  all  ages  of  the  church 
and  all  places  of  the  world.  They  exhibit  to  us 
what  influences  guided  the  actions  of  those  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  church,  and  to  whose 
authority  all  its  members  must  defer — what 
courses  they  adopted  for  the  extension  of  the 
church — what  ordinances  they  appointed  to  be 
observed  by  those  Christians  who,  under  their 
auspices,  associated  together  for  mutual  edifica- 
tion— and  what  difficulties,  privations,  and  trials 
were  to  be  expected  by  those  who  should  zealously 
exert  themselves  for  the  triumph  of  Christianity. 
We  are  thus  taught  not  by  dogmatical  statement, 
but  by  instructive  narrative,  under  what  sanctions 
Christianity  appears  in  our  world,  what  blessings 
she  offers  to  men,  and  by  what  means  her  influ- 
ence is  most  extensively  to  be  promoted  and  the 
blessings  she  offers  to  be  most  widely  and  most 
fully  enjoyed. 

(9)  Time  and  Place.  Respecting  the  time  when 
this  book  was  written  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
with  certainty.  As  the  history  is  continued  up  to 
the  close  of  the  second  year  of  Paul's  imprison- 
ment at  Rome,  it  could  not  have  been  written 
before  A.  D.  63.  A  number  of  New  Testament 
critics  contend  that  Luke's  gospel  not  only  pre- 
supposes sufficient  time  for  the  writing  of  many 
other  treatises  (Luke  i:i),  but  also  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  (Luke  xxi  :20),  and  hence  could 
not  have  been  composed  before  A.  D.  70.  This 
means  for  the  Acts  a  date  as  late  as  A.  D.  75  or  80. 
Still  greater  uncertainty  hangs  over  the  place 
where  Luke  composed  it,  but  as  he  accompanied 
Paul  to  Rome,  perhaps  it  was  at  that  city  and 
under  the  auspices  of  the  apostle  that  it  was  pre- 
pared. 

(10)  Style.  The  style  of  Luke  in  Acts  is,  like 
his  style  in  his  Gospel,  much  purer  than  that  of 
most  other  books  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
Hebraisms  which  occasionally  occur  are  almost 
exclusively  to  be  found  in  the  speeches  of  others 
which  he  has  reported.  These  speeches  are  in- 
deed, for  the  most  part,  to  be  regarded  rather  as 
summaries  than  as  full  reports  of  what  the 
speaker  uttered ;  but  as  these  summaries  are 
given  in  the  speakers'  own  words,  the  appearance 
of  Hebraisms  in  them  is  as  easily  accounted  for 
as  if  the  addresses  had  been  reported  in  full. 
His  mode  of  narrating  events  is  clear,  dignified, 
and  lively;  and,  as  Michaelis  observes,  he  'has 
well  supported  the  character  of  each  person  whom 
he  has  introduced  as  delivering  a  public  harangue, 
and  has  very  faithfully  and  happily  preserved 
the  manner  of  speaking  which  was  peculiar  to 
each  of  his  orators'  (Inlrodiiction,  vol.  iii,  p.  332). 

(11)  Chronology  of  Events.  Lardner  and 
others  have  very  satisfactorily  shown  (Lardner's 
Credibility,  Works,  vol.  i;  Biscoe,  On  the  Acts; 
Paley's  P/orce  Paulince ;  Benson's  History  of  the 
First  Planting  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.,  etc.).  the 
credibility  of  the  events  recorded  by  Luke  is 
fully  authenticated  both  by  internal  and  external 
evidence,  but  a  very  great  obscurity  attaches  to 
the  chronology  of  these  events.  Of  the  many 
conflicting  systems  which  have  been  published 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  questions  that 
have  arisen  on  this  head,  it  is  impossible  within 
such  limits  as  those  to  which  this  article  is  neces- 
sarily confined,  to  give  any  minute  account.     As 
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little  do  we  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  attempt 
an  original  investigation  of  the  subject,  even  did 
such  promise  to  be  productive  of  any  very  satis- 
factory result.  The  only  course  that  appears 
open  to  us  is  to  present,  in  a  tabular  form,  the 
dates  affixed  to  the  leading  events  by  those  writ- 
ers whose  authority  is  most  deserving  of  con- 
sideration in  such  an  inquiry. 


Paal's  Conversion 

Paul's  First  Visit  to  Jeru- 

saleni 

Death  of  Herod  A^rippa. 
Paul's   Second  Visit    to 

Jerusalem 

Paul's   First  Missionary 

Journey 

Tbe  Council  at  Jerusa- 

lem 

Tbe  Second  Missionary 

Journey 

Tbe    Third    Missionary 

Journey 

Paul's  Arrest 

Accession  of  Festus 

Paul's  Arrival  ia  Kome.. 

Clc^e  of  Acts 

Paul's  Death 

Date  of  Acts   


44 
50-51 


5»-S4 


51-54 


54-5854-58 


18 

58 

bo 

60 

61 

6t 

61 

61 

(16,67 

60 

75 

37 
44 

44 .43 

47.48 

50 

51-53 

54-5S 

58 

60 

61 

63 

67 
63-75 


35.36 

38 
44 


49-5' 

52-56 

56 

58 

59 

61 
64-6; 


35-36 
44 


50-53 

53-57! 

57 

59 

60 

63 

65 
cDo 


33 
44 

(44] 

45 

47 
47-50 

50-54 

54 

56 

57 

59 

64 
c.  80 
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15.  46 

'••Us 
45.46 
46.49 

49-5' 
53 
55 

56 
58 
58 


ACTS,  SPTTKI0X7S  (Sets.  spu'ri-oQs).  see  Apoc- 
rypha. This  term  has  been  applied  to  several 
ancient  writings  pretended  to  have  been  composed 
by,  or  to  supply  historical  (acts  respecting  our 
Blessed  Savior  and  his  disciples,  or  other  indi- 
viduals whose  actions  are  recorded  in  the  holy 
Scriptures.  Of  these  spurious  or  pseudepigraphal 
writmgs  several  are  still  extant;  others  are  only 
known  to  have  existed  by  the  accounts  of  them 
which  arc  to  be  met  with  in  ancient  authors. 

(1)  Spurious  Acts  of  Christ.  Several  sayings 
attributed  to  our  Lord,  and  alleged  to  be  handed 
down  by  tradition,  may  be  included  under  this 
head,  as  they  arc  supposed  by  some  learned  men 
to  have  been  derived  from  histories  which  are  no 
longer  in  existence.  As  explanatory  of  our  mean- 
ing it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  the  beautiful  senti- 
ment cited  by  St.  Paul  (Acts  xx:35),  //  is  more 
bussed  to  gt^'f  than  lo  receive.  Ma>cdpii»  isTi 
iiaWov  iMvai.  ^  Xo^jSdwii',  to  which  the  term  apoc- 
ryphal has  been  sometimes  applied,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  not  contained  in  any  of  the  written  biog- 
raphies of  our  Lord.  This  term  is  so  applied 
by  M.  Gaussen  of  Geneva,  in  his  Theof>itcuslia 
(English  translalion.  Bagster,  184J).  The  learned 
Heinsius  is  of  opinion  that  the  passage  is  taken 
from  some  lost  apocryphal  book,  such  as  that  en- 
titled, in  the  Recognitions  of  Clement,  'the  Book 
of  the  Sayings  of  Christ,  or  the  pretended  Con- 
stitutions of  the  Apostles'  Others,  however,  con- 
ceive that  the  apostle,  in  Acts  xx  135.  docs  not 
refer  to  any  one  saying  of  our  Saviour's  in  par- 
ticular, but  that  he  deduced  Christ's  sentimcnis  on 
this  head  from  several  of  his  sayings  and  para- 
bles (sec  Malt.  xix:2i:  xxv,  and  Luke  xviig). 
But  the  probability  is  that  St.  Paul  received  this 
passage  by  tra<lition  from  the  other  apostles. 

(2)  Sptirious  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Of  these 
several  arc  extant,  others  are  lost,  or  only  frag- 
ments of  them  are  come  down  to  us. 

Of  the  following  we  know  little  more  than  that 
they  once  existed.  They  are  here  arranged  chro- 
nologically :  The  Preaching  of  Peter,  referred 
to  by  Origen,  in  his  Commentary  on  St.  John's 
Gospel,  lib.  xiv ;  also  referred  to  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus.  The  .-lets  of  Peter,  supposed  b>- 
Dr.  Cave  to  be  cited  by  Serapion.      The  Acts  of 


Paul  and  Thecla,  mentioned  by  Tertullian,  Lib. 
de  Baptismo,  cap.  xvii ;  this  is,  however,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  same  which  is  foimd  in 
a  Greek  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  has 
been  published  by  Ur.  Grabe,  in  his  Spicii,  Pa- 
Irum  Secul.  1.  The  Doctrine  of  Peter,  cited  by 
Origen.  'Procem.'  111  Lib.  de  Princip.  The  .lets 
of  Paul,  ib.  de  Princip.  1 :2.  The  Preaching  of 
Paul,  referred  to  by  St.  Cyprian,  Tract,  de  non 
iterando  Baptismo.  The  Preaching  of  Paul  and 
Peter  at  Rome,  cited  by  Lactantius,  De  vera  Sap. 
iv:2i.  The  Acts  of  Peter,  thrice  mentioned  by 
Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecclcs.  iii  :3 :  as  to  that  work, 
however,  which  is  ascribed  to  him,  called  "The 
Acts"  and  the  "Gospel  according  to  Peter."  we 
know  nothing  of  their  being  handed  down  as  Cath- 
olic writings,  since  neither  among  the  ancient 
nor  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  our  own  day  has 
there  been  one  that  has  appealed  to  testimony 
taken  from  them.  The  Ads  of  Paul,  ib.  The 
Revelation  of  Peter,  ib.  The  Acts  of  Andrew 
and  John,  ib.  cap.  25.  'Thus,'  he  says,  'we  have 
it  in  our  power  to  know  *  *  *  those  books  that 
are  adduced  by  the  heretics,  under  the  name  of 
the  apostles,  such,  viz.,  as  compose  the  gospels 
of  Peter,  Thpmas,  and  Matthew  *  *  *  and  such 
as  contain  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  by  Andrew 
and  John,  and  others  of  which  no  one  of  those 
writers  in  the  ecclesiastical  succession  has  con- 
descended to  make  any  mention  in  his  works,  and, 
indeed,  the  character  of  the  style  itself  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  apostles,  and  the  senti- 
ments and  the  purport  of  those  things  that  are 
advanced  in  them,  deviating  as  far  as  possible 
from  sound  orthodoxy,  evidently  proves  they  are 
the  fictions  of  heretical  men;  whence  they  arc  to 
be  ranked  not  only  among  the  spurious  writings, 
but  are  to  be  rejected  as  altogether  absurd  and 
impious.'  The  Acts  of  Peter,  John,  and  Thomas, 
Athanasius,  Synops.  Sec.  76.  The  U'ritings  of 
Bartholomew  the  Apostle,  mentioned  by  the 
pseudo-Dionysius.  The  Acts,  Preaching  and 
Rcz'elation  of  Peter,  cited  by  Jerome,  in  his  Calal. 
Script.  Ecclcs.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  by 
Selcucus,  ib.  Epill.  ad  Chrom.  etc.  The  Acts  of 
Paul  and  Thecla,  ib.  Catalog.  Script.  Ecclcs.  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  used  by  the  Ebionites,  cited 
by  Epiphanius  Aik<ersus  Ifcrres,  Sec.  16.  The  Acts 
of  J.eucius,  Lcntius,  or  Lenticus,  called  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  .Xugustin.  Lib.  de  Fid.  c.  38. 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  used  by  the  ^L^nichees. 
The  Revelations  of  Thomas.  Paul.  Stephen,  etc. 
Gclasius,  de  l^ib.  Apoc.  apud  Gratian.  Distinct. 
•  5  c-  3 

(3)  Acts  of  Pilate.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
genuine  Acts  of  I'llale,  appealed  to  by  Tertullian 
and  Justin  Martyr,  in  their  Apologies,  as  being 
then  extant.  Tertullian  describes  them  as  'the 
records  which  were  transmitted  from  Jerusalem 
to  Tiberius  concerning  Christ.'  He  refers  to  the 
same    for    the    proof   of   our    Saviour's    miracles. 

AD  AD  AH  (.id'a-dah),  ( Heb.  ^Tili\  ad-au>-dau>' . 
fcstiv.ili,  ,1  tnwn  in  the  south  cif  Judah  (Josh.  xv:22); 
pruti.ibly  ciilicr  the  inudern  el-Fokii  or  Adadah. 

ADAD-RIUMON  (a'dad-rlm'mon),  properly 
Hadad-Kimmon,  (Heb.  V^'-l^r),  ad-ad-rim-mone' , 
a  garden  of  pomegranates),  a  city  in  the  valley  of 
Jczrcel.  where  w.is  k)ught  the  famous  h.il  tic  bet  ween 
King  Josiah  and  Pharaoh-Nccho  (2  Kings  xxiii: 
29;  Zcch.  xii:il).  Adad-rimmon  was  afterwards 
called  Maximianopolis,  in  honor  of  the  emperor 
Maximian  (Jerome,  Comment,  in  Zach.  xii).  It 
was  seventeen  Roman  miles  from  Carsarea,  and 
ten  miles  from  Jczrcel  (/(i»i.  Hicros.)       (See  Ha- 

UAD-RlMMON.) 
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ADAH  (adah),(Heb.  ~"V,  aw-daiv' ,  adornment, 
comclinesst. 

1.  One  of  the  wives  of    Lamcch  (Gen.  iv:lQ). 

2.  One  of  the  wives  of  Esau,  daughter  of  Elon 
the  Hittite  (Gen.  xxxvi:4).  She  is  called  Judith  in 
Gen.  xxvi:34. 

ADAIAH  (a-da'i-ah),  (Heb.  ■^t"*-,  ad-aw-yaw' , 
whom  Jehovah  adorns). 

1.  The  maternal  grandfather  of  King  Josiah 
(2  Kings  xxiiil). 

2.  A  Levite  of  the  family  of  Gershom.  Prob- 
ably the  same  as  Iddo,  the  latter  born  B.  C.  632 
(i  Chron.  vi:2o,  21,  41). 

3.  A  "son  of  Bani,"  an  Israelite  who  divorced 
his  Gentile  wife  after  the  captivity  (Ezra  x:2g). 

4.  Another  descendant  guilty  of  the  same 
offense  (Exra  x:39). 

5.  One  of  the  Benjamites  resident  in  Jerusalem 
before  the  captivity  (i  Chron.  viii;2l),  B.  C.  be- 
fore 586. 

6.  Father  of  Maaseiah,  who  was  one  of  the 
"captains  of  hundreds"  who  supported  Jehoiada 
(2  Chron.  xxiii;l). 

7.  Son  of  Joiarib  and  father  of  Hazaiah,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi:5),  some  of  whose  pos- 
terity dwelt  at  Jerusalem  after  the  captivity 
(B.  C.  445)- 

8.  A  priest,  son  of  Jeroham,  who,  after  the 
return  from  Babylon,  was  employed  in  the  work 
of  the  sanctuary  (I  Chron.  ix:l2;  Neh.  xi;l2). 

ADAIilA  (ad'a-li'a),  (Heb.  **t:^^:,  acf-al-yaw', 
of  Persian  origin),  one  of  the  ten  sons  of  Haman,  the 
enemy  of  the  Jews.  He  was  slain  by  the  Jews  under 
the  royal  edict  at  Shushan  (Esth.  ix:8),  B.  C.  447. 
ADAM  (ad'am),  (Heb.  ""?,  au'-daiu7n\  red), 
the  word  by  which  the  Bible  designates  the  first 
human  being. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  the  earliest  use  of  lan- 
guage, the  vocal  sound  employed  to  designate  the 
first  perceived  object  of  any  kind  would  he  an  ap- 
pellative, and  would  be  formed  from  something 
known  or  apprehended  to  be  a  characteristic  prop- 
erty of  that  object.  The  word  would,  therefore, 
be  at  once  the  appellative  and  the  proper  name.  But 
when  other  objects  of  the  same  kind  were  dis- 
covered, or  subsequently  came  into  existence,  diffi- 
culty would  be  felt ;  it  would  become  necessary  to 
guard  against  confusion,  and  the  inventive  faculty 
would  be  called  upon  to  obtain  a  discrimmative 
term  for  each  and  singular  individual,  while  some 
equally  appropriate  term  would  be  fixed  upon  for 
the  whole  kind.  Different  methods  of  effecting 
these  two  purposes  might  be  resorted  to,  but  the 
most  natural  would  be  to  retain  the  original  term 
in  its  simple  state,  for  the  first  individual,  and 
to  make  some  modification  of  it  by  prefixing  an- 
other sound,  or  by  subjoining  one.  or  by  altering 
the  vowel  or  vowels  in  the  body  of  the  word,  in 
order  to  have  a  term  for  the  kind,  and  for  the 
separate    individuals   of   the    kind. 

This  reasoning  is  exemplified  in  the  first  appli- 
cations of  the  word  before  us:  (Gen.  1:26).^ 'Let 
us  make  man  [Adam]  in  our  image;'  (i:27).  '.\nd 
God  created  the  man  [the  Adam]  in  his  own 
image.'  The  next  instance  (ii  7)  expresses  the 
source  of  derivation,  a  character  or  property, 
namely,  the  material  of  which  the  human  body 
was  formed:  '.And  the  Lord  God  [Jehovah  F.lo- 
him]  formed  the  man  [the  .Adam]  dust  from  the 
ground  [the  adamah].'  The  meaning  of  the  pri- 
mary word  is.  most  probably,  any  kind  of  rcddtsh 
tint,  as  a  beautiful  human  complexion  (Lam 
iv:7);  but  its  various  derivatives  are  applied  to 
different  objects  of  a  red  or  brown  hue,  or  ap- 
proaching to  such.     The  word  Adam,  therefore, 


is  an  appellative  noun  made  into  a  proper  one. 
It  is  further  remarkable  that,  in  all  the  other  in- 
stances in  the  second  and  third  chapters  of  Gen- 
esis, which  are  nineteen,  it  is  put  with  the  article, 
the  man,  or  the  Adam.  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
that,  though  it  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  though  there  is  no  grammatical 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  being  declined  by  the 
dual  and  plural  terminations  and  the  pronominal 
suffixes  (as  its  derivatives  C~,  dam,  blood,  is), 
yet  it  never  undergoes  those  changes ;  it  is  used 
abundantly  to  denote  man  in  the  general  and 
collective  sense — mankind,  the  human  race,  but  it 
is  never  found  in  the  plural  number.  When  the 
sacred  writers  design  to  express  men  distributively 
they  use  either  the  compounti  term,  sons  of  men 
(C"N  ";;,  benei  adam),  or  the  plural  of  u'iiX  enosh, 
or  C'X  ish. 

1.  Units  of  the  Race.  The  question  of  the 
unity  of  the  human  race,  or  the  descent  of  the 
race  from  a  single  pair,  has  given  rise  to  much 
discussion. 

It  is  among  the  clearest  deductions  of  reason, 
that  men  and  all  dependent  beings  have  been  cre- 
ated, that  is,  produced  or  brought  into  their  first 
existence  by  an  intelligent  and  adequately  power- 
ful being.  A  question,  however,  arises,  of  great 
interest  and  importance.  Did  the  Almighty  Creator 
produce  only  one  man  and  one  woman,  from 
whom  all  other  human  beings  have  descended  ? — 
or  did  he  create  several  parental  pairs,  from  whom 
distinct  stocks  of  men  have  been  derived?  The 
affirmative  of  the  latter  position  has  been  main- 
tained by  some,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  not 
without  apparent  reason.  The  manifest  and  great 
diflferences  in  complexion  and  figure,  which  dis- 
tinguish several  races  of  mankind,  are  supposed 
to  be  such  as  entirely  to  forbid  the  conclusion 
that  they  have  all  descended  from  one  father  and 
one  mother.  The  question  is  usually  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  this:  whether  there  is  only  one 
species  of  men,  or  there  are  several.  But  we  can- 
not, in  strict  fairness,  admit  that  the  questions  are 
identical.  It  is  hypothetically  conceivable  that 
the  Adorable  God  might  give  existence  to  any 
number  of  creatures,  which  should  all  possess 
the  properties  which  characterize  identity  of  spe- 
cies, even  without  such  differences  as  constitute 
varieties,  or  with  any  degree  of  those  differences. 
Among  the  later  writers  in  opposition  to  the 
descent  of  mankind  from  a  single  pair  is  Pro- 
fessor Alexander  Winchell,  in  Preadamites,  or  a 
Demonstration  of  the  Existence  of  Men  Before 
Adam,  Chicago.  1880.  A  multitude  of  able  writ- 
ers may  be  found  who  have  advocated  the  unity 
of  the  human  races.  Among  them  may  be  enu- 
merated Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Sharon  Turner, 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  Bishop  Berkeley,  John  Locke, 
Lord  Brougham,  Linnseus,  Cuvier,  Professor 
Buckland,  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Baron  Humboldt. 
The  arguments  for  this  unity  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  as  follows: 

(1)  Animals  Widely  Dispersed.  The  animals 
which  render  eminent  services  to  man,  and  pe- 
culiarlv  depend  upon  his  protection,  are  widely 
diffused— the  horse,  the  dog,  the  hog,  the  domes- 
tic fowl.  Now.  of  these  the  varieties  in  each 
species  are  numerous  and  different,  to  a  degree 
so  great  that  an  observer  ignorant  of  physiological 
history  would  scarcely  believe  them  to  be  of  the 
same  species.  But  man  is  the  most  widely  dif- 
fused of  any  animal.  In  the  progress  of  ages  and 
generations  he  has  naturalized  himself  to  every 
climate  and  to  modes  of  life  which  would  prove 
fatal  to  an  individual  man  suddenly  transferred 
from  a  remote  point  of  the  field.    The  alterations 
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produced  affect  every  part  of  the  body,  internal 
and  external,  without  extinguishing  the  marks  of 
the  specific  identity. 

(2)  Comparison  of  Races.  A  further  and  strik- 
ing evidence  is,  that  when  persons  of  different 
varieties  are  conjugally  united,  the  offspring,  espe- 
cially in  two  or  three  generations,  becomes  more 
prolific  and  acquires  a  higher  perfection  in  physical 
and  mental  qualities  than  was  found  in  either  of 
the  parental  races.  From  the  deepest  African 
black  to  the  finest  Caucasian  white,  the  change 
runs  through  imperceptible  gradations,  and,  if  a 
middle  hue  be  assumed,  suppose  some  tint  of 
brown,  all  the  varieties  of  complexion  may  be 
explained  upon  the  principle  of  divergence  influ- 
enced by  outward  circumstances.  The  conclusion 
may  be  fairly  drawn,  in  the  words  of  the  able 
translators  and  illustrators  of  Baron  Cuvier's  great 
work:  "We  are  fully  warranted  in  concluding, 
both  from  the  comparison  of  man  with  inferior 
animals,  so  far  as  the  inferiority  will  allow  of 
such  comparison,  and,  beyond  that,  by  comparing 
him  with  himself,  that  the  great  family  of  man- 
kind loudly  proclaim  a  descent,  at  some  period  or 
other,  from  one  common  origin.' 

(3)  Cradle  of  Man.  Follow  the  clue  of  history 
and  it  will  kad  us  to  the  Mosaic  Cradle  of  Man. 
Were  mankind  now  reduced  to  a  single  family 
only  time  would  be  wanting,  even  without  civiliza- 
tion, to  overspread  the  earth. 

(4)  Comparative  Philology.  Comparative  Phil- 
ologry  brings  us  to  the  same  point.  The  striking 
analogies  of  language  reveal  man's  essential  unity. 

(5)  Kental  Unity.  There  is  a  deep,  real  mental 
unity  of  the  universal  soul  embracing  the  same 
intellect,  affections,  instincts,  conscience,  sense 
of  superior  Divine  power  and  susceptibility  of  re- 
ligion; there  is  the  same  power  in  the  cross  of 
Christ  for  the  European,  the  Esquimaux,  and  the 
Hottentot. 

(6)  Comparatively  Secent  Origin.  Geology 
demonstrates  the  comparatively  recent  origin  of 
man  and  fails  to  reveal  any  arguments  for  a  diver- 
sity of  races. 

VVe  may  say,  with  Baron  Humboldt,  in  his 
Cosmos:  "Deeply  rooted  in  the  man's  inmost  na- 
ture, as  well  as  commanded  by  his  highest  ten- 
dencies, the  full  recognition  of  the  bond  of  hu- 
manity of  the  community  of  the  whole  human 
race,  with  the  sentiments  and  sympathies  which 
spring  therefrom,  becomes  a  leading  principle  in 
the  history  of  man"  (vol.  I,  p.  351). 

Thus,  by  an  investigation  totally  independent 
of  historical  authority,  we  are  brought  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  inspired  writings,  that  the  Cre- 
ator 'hath  made  of  one  blood  all  natinns  of  men. 
for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth'  (.\cts 
xvii  :26). 

2.  Che  Original  Capacities  and  Condition 
of  Our  first  Parents  li.ive  also  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussicjii,  but  here  again  we  shall  find 
that  the  i^-^/ conclusions  of  reason  harmonize  fully 
on  this  point  with  the  succinct  Scriptural  account 
of  the  facts  as  tluv  occurred. 

(1)  Created  iu  Maturity.  It  is  evident  upon  a 
little  reflection,  and  the  closest  investigation  con- 
firms the  conclusion,  that  the  first  human  pair 
must  have  been  created  in  a  state  equivalent  to 
that  which  all  subsequent  human  beings  have  had 
to  reach  by  slow  degrees,  in  growth,  experience, 
observation,  imitation,  and  the  instruction  of 
others;  that  is.  a  state  of  prime  maturity.  They 
must  have  been  endowed  aUo  with  an  infusion, 
roncreation.  or  whatever  we  may  call  it.  of  knowl- 
edge and  habits,  both  phvsic.il  and  intellectual, 
suitable  to  the  place   which  man  had   to  occupy 


in  the  system  of  creation,  and  adequate  to  his 
necessities  in  that  place. 

Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  new  beings  could 
not  have  preserved  their  animal  existence,  nor 
have  held  rational  converse  with  each  other,  nor 
have  paid  to  their  Creator  the  homage  of  knowl- 
edge and  love,  adoration  and  obedience,  and  rea- 
son clearly  tells  us  that  the  last  was  the  noblest 
end  of  existence. 

The  Bible  coincides  with  this  dictate  of  honest 
reason,  expressing  these  facts  in  simple  and  art- 
less language,  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
men  to  whom  revelation  was  first  granted.  'And 
Jehovah  God  formed  the  man  [Hcb.  the  Adam], 
dust  from  the  ground  and  blew  into  his  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life,  and  the  man  became  a  living 
animal'  (Gen.  ii:7).  Here  are  two  objects  of  at- 
tention, the  organic  mechanism  of  the  human 
body,  and  the  vitality  with  which  it  was  endowed. 

(2)  Mechanical  Material.  The  mechanical  ma- 
terial, formed  (moulded,  or  arranged,  as  an  ar- 
tificer models  clay  or  waxj  into  the  human  and 
all  other  animal  bodies,  is  called  'dust  from  the 
ground.'  This  would  be  a  natural  and  easy  ex- 
pression to  men  in  the  early  ages,  before  chem- 
istry was  known  or  minute  philosophical  distinc- 
tions were  thought  of,  to  convey,  in  a  general 
form,  the  idea  of  earthy  matter,  the  constituent 
substance  of  the  ground  on  which  we  tread. 

To  say  that  of  this  the  human  and  every  other 
animal  body  was  formed,  is  a  pocition  which 
would  be  at  once  the  most  easily  apprehensible 
to  an  uncultivated  mind,  and  which  yet  is  the 
most  exactly  true  upon  the  highest  philosophical 
grounds.  We  now  know,  from  chemical  analysis, 
that  the  animal  body  is  composed,  in  the  inscrut- 
able manner  called  organisation,  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, oxygen,  nitrogen.  lime,  iron,  sulphur,  and 
phosphorus.  Now.  all  these  are  mineral  sub- 
stances, which  in  their  various  combinations  form 
a   very   large  part   of  the   solid  ground. 

(3)  Organic  Life.  The  Hebrew  expression, 
nrphesli  hhaya,  living  animal,  sets  before  us  the 
organic  life  of  the  animal  frame,  that  mysterious 
something  which  man  cannot  create  nor  restore, 
which  baffles  the  most  acute  philosophers  to  search 
out  its  nature,  and  which  reason  combines  with 
Scripture  to  refer  to  one  immediate  agency  of 
the  .Vlmight) — 'in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being'  (.'\cts  xvii:28). 

But  the  Scripture  account  also  declares  that 
'God  created  man  in  his  own  image ;  in  the  image 
of  God  created  he  him;  male  and  female,  created 
he  them'  (Gen.  \.2y;  i  Cor.  xi:;).  The  image, 
the  resemblance  (such  as  a  shadow  bears  to  the 
object  which  casts  it)  of  God,  is  an  expression 
which  breathes  at  once  a  primitive  simplicity  and 
the  most  recondite  wisdom ;  for  what  term  could 
the  most  cultivated  and  copious  language  bring 
forth  more  suitable  to  the  purpose?  It  presents 
to  us  man  as  made  in  a  resemblance  to  the  author 
of  his  being,  a  true  resemblance,  but  faint  and 
shadowy;  an  outline,  faithful  according  to 
a  distant  form  of  the  intelligence,  7cisdom.  (•o-,eer, 
rcclitude,  goodness,  and  dominion  of  the  Adorable 
Supreme. 

(4)  Dominion.  To  the  inferior  sentient 
beings  with  which  he  is  connected  man  stands 
in  the  place  of  God.  We  have  every  reason 
to  think  that  none  of  them  arc  capable  of  con- 
ceiving a  being  higher  than  man.  All.  in  their 
different  ways,  look  up  to  him  as  their  superior; 
the  ferocious  generally  flee  before  him.  afraid  to 
encounter  his  power,  and  the  gentle  court  his  pro- 
tection and  "ihow  their  liiplieit  joy  to  ron<:ist  rv 
serving  and  pleasing  him.    Even  in  our  degenerate 
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state  it  is  manifest  that  if  we  treat  the  domesti- 
cated animals  with  wisdom  and  kindness,  their 
attachment  is  most  ardent  and  faithful. 

Thus  had  m^n  the  shadow  of  the  Divine 
domuiior.  and  authority  over  the  inferior  cre- 
ation. The  attribute  of  power  was  also  given  to 
him,  in  his  being  made  able  to  convert  the  inani- 
mate objects  and  those  possessing  only  the  vege- 
table life,  into  the  instruments  and  the  materials 
for  supplying  his  wants,  and  continually  enlarging 
his  sphere  of  command. 

(5)  Knowledge  and  Wisdom.  In  such  a 
state  of  things  knoii'ledgc  and  zi'isdom  are 
implied;  the  one  quality,  an  acquaintance 
with  those  substances  and  their  changeful 
actions  which  were  necessary  for  a  creature  like 
man  to  understand,  in  order  to  his  safety  and 
comfort;  the  other,  such  sagacity  as  would  direct 
him  in  selecting  the  best  objects  of  desire  and 
pursuit,  and  the  right  means  for  attaining  them. 

(6)  Moral  Excellence.  Above  all,  moral  excel- 
lence must  have  been  comprised  in  this  'image  of 
God ;'  and  not  only  forming  a  part  of  it,  but  be- 
ing its  crown  of  beauty  and  glory.  The  Christian 
inspiration,  than  which  no  more  perfect  disclo.^u^e 
of  God  is  to  take  place  on  this  side  of  eternity, 
casts  its  light  upon  this  subject;  for  the  apostle 
Paul,  in  urging  the  obligations  of  Christians  to 
perfect  holiness,  evidently  alludes  to  the  .endow- 
ments of  the  first  man  in  two  parallel  and  mu- 
tually illustrative  epistles ;  ' — the  new  man.  re- 
newed in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  Him  that 
created  him;  the  new  man  which,  after  [  kot4, 
according  to]  God,  is  created  in  righteousness 
and  true  holiness'   (Col.  iii:io;  Eph.  iv;24). 

(7)  Activity  and  Enjoyment.  In  this  perfec- 
tion of  faculties,  and  with  these  high  preroga- 
tives of  moral  existence,  did  human  nature,  in  its 
first  subject,  rise  up  from  the  creating  hand.  The 
whole  Scripture  narrative  implies  that  this  state 
of  e.xistence  was  one  of  correspondent  acti-Aty 
and  enjoyment.  It  plainly  represents  the  Deity 
himself,  or  his  direct  representative,  as  conde- 
scending to  assume  a  human  form  and  to  e>n/>loy 
human  speech,  in  order  to  instruct  and  e.xercise 
the  happy  creatures  whom  (to  borrow  the  just 
and  beautiful  language  of  the  Apocryphal  'Wis- 
dom') 'God  created  for  incorruptibility,  and  made 
him  an   image  of  his  own  nature.' 

The  noble  and  sublime  idea  that  man  thus  had 
his  Maker  for  his  teacher  and  guide,  precludes  a 
thousand  difficulties.  It  shows  us  the  simple, 
direct,  and  effectual  method  by  which  the  newly- 
formed  creature  would  have  communicated  to 
him  all  the  intellectual  knowledge,  and  all  the 
practical  arts  and  manipulations,  which  were 
needful  and  beneficial  for  him. 

(8)  Religious  Knowledge.  Religious  knowl- 
edge and  its  appropriate  habits  also  required  an 
immediate  transmission,  and  these  are  pre-emi- 
nently comprehended  in  the  'image  of  God.'  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  newly- 
created  man  and  his  female  companion  were  in- 
spired with  a  very  ample  share  of  the  doctrinal 
knowledge  which  was  communicated  to  their  pos- 
terity by  the  successive  and  accumulating  reve- 
lations of  more  than  four  thousand  years ;  and, 
on  the  other,  that  they  were  left  by  God  in  gross 
ignorance  regarding  the  existence  and  excellencies 
of  the  Being  who  had  made  them,  their  obligations 
to  him.  and  the  way  in  which  they  might  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  greatest  blessings  from  him. 
It  is  self-evident  that,  to  have  attained  such  a 
kind  and  degree  of  knowledge,  by  spontaneous 
eflFort,  under  even  the  favorable  circumstances 
of  a  state  of  negative  innocence,  would  have  been 
a  long  and  arduous  work.     But  the  sacred  nar- 


rative leaves  no  room  for  doubt  upon  this  head. 
In  the  primitive  style  it  tells  of  God  as  speaking 
to  them,  commanding,  instructing,  assigning  their 
work,  pointing  out  their  danger,  and  showing 
how  to  avoid  it.  All  this,  reduced  to  the  dry  sim- 
plicity of  detail,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the 
Creator,  infinitely  kind  and  condescending,  by 
the  use  of  forms  and  modes  adapted  to  their  ca- 
pacity, fed  their  minds  with  truth,  gave  them  a 
ready  understanding  of  it  and  that  delight  in  it 
which  constituted  holiness,  taught  them  to  hold 
intercourse  with  Himself  by  direct  addresses  in 
both  praise  and  prayer,  and  gave  some  disclosures 
of  a  future  state  of  blessedness  when  they  should 
have  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  their  probation. 

(9)  Practical  Habits.  An  especial  instance  of 
this  instruction  and  information  concerning  prac- 
tical habits  is  given  to  us  in  the  narrative :  'Out 
of  the  ground  Jehovah  God  formed  every  beast  of 
the  field  and  every  fowl  of  the  air  [Hebr.  of  the 
heavens]  ;  and  brought  them  unto  the  man  [Hebr. 
the  Adam],  to  see  what  he  would  call  them'  (Gen. 
ii  iig).  This,  taken  out  of  the  style  of  condescend- 
ing anthropomorphism,  amounts  to  such  a  state- 
ment as  the  following:  The  Creator  had  not  only 
formed  man  with  organs  of  speech,  but  he  taught 
him  the  use  of  them,  by  an  immediate  communi- 
cation of  the  practical  faculty  and  its  accompany- 
ing intelligence.  He  guided  the  man,  as  yet  the 
solitary  one  of  his  species,  to  this  among  the  first 
applications  of  speech,  the  designating  of  the  ani- 
mals with  which  he  was  connected,  by  appellative 
words  which  would  both  be  the  help  of  his  mem- 
ory and  assist  his  mental  operations,  and  thus 
would  be  introductorj-  and  facilitating  to  more 
enlarged    applications    of   thought    and    language. 

We  are  further  warranted,  by  the  recognised 
fact  of  the  anecdotal  and  fragmentary  structure  of 
the  Scripture  history,  to  regard  this  as  the  se- 
lected instance  for  exhibiting  a  whole  kind  or  class 
of  operations  or  processes ;  implying  that,  in  the 
same  or  similar  manner,  the  first  man  was  led  to 
understand  something  of  the  qualities  and  rela- 
tions of  vegetables,  earthy  matters,  the  visible 
heavens,  and  the  other  external  objects  to  which 
he  had  a  relation. 

(10)  Creation  of  Woman.  The  next  important 
article  in  this  primeval  history  is  the  creation  of 
the  human  female.  It  has  been  maintained  that 
the  Creator  formed  Adam  to  be  a  sole  creature, 
in  some  mode  of  androgynous  constitution  capa- 
ble of  multiplying  from  his  own  organization 
without  a  conjugate  partner.  This  notion  was 
advanced  by  Jacob  (or  James)  Bcehmen,  the  Si- 
lesian  'Theosophist,'  and  one  very  similar  to  it 
has  been  recently  promulgated  by  Baron  Giraud 
{Philosophic  Catholique  de  I'Histoire,  Paris 
1841),  who  supposes  that  the  'deep  sleep'  (Gen. 
ii:2r)  was  a  moral  fainting  ('detaillance'),  the 
first  step  in  departing  from  God,  the  beginning 
of  sin,  and  that  Eve  was  its  personified  pro<]uct 
by  some  sort  of  Divine  concurrence  or  operation. 
■Po  mention  these  vagaries  is  sufficient  for  their 
refutation.  Their  absurd  and  nnscriptural  charac- 
ter is  stamped  on  their  front. 

The  second  of  the  narratives  is  more  circum- 
stantial :  'And  Jehovah  God  said,  it  is  not  good 
the  man's  being  alone :  I  will  make  for  him  a  help 
suitable  for  him.'  Then  follows  the  passage  con- 
cerning the  review  and  the  naming  of  the  inferior 
animals;  and  it  continues — 'but  for  .^dam  he 
found  not  a  help  suitable  for  him.  And  Jehovah 
God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  the  man 
[the  Adam],  and  he  slept;  and  he  took  out  one  . 
of  his  ribs,  and  closed  up  the  flesh  in  its  place; 
and  Jehovah  God  built  up  the  rib  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  man  into  a  woman,  and  he  brought 
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her  to  fhe  man.  and  the  man  said,  this  is  now 
bone  out  of  my  bones,  and  ticsh  out  of  my  flesh ; 
ihis  shall  be  called  woman  li,s/ij/ij,  for  this  was 
taken  from  out  of  man  li,s/ij'   (,(jen.  ii:i8-J3). 

This  peculiar  manner  of  the  creation  of  the 
woman  has,  by  some,  been  treated  as  merely  a 
childish  fable;  by  others,' as  an  allegorical  Action 
intended  to  represent  the  close  relation  of  the 
female  sex  to  the  male,  and  the  tender  claims 
which  women  have  to  sympathy  and  love.  That 
such  was  the  intention  we  do  not  doubt ;  but  why 
should  that  intention  be  founded  upon  a  mythic 
allegory?  Is  it  not  taught  much  better,  and  im- 
pressed much  more  forcibly,  by  its  standing  not 
on  a  fiction,  but  on  a  fact?  VVe  have  seen  that, 
under  the  simple  archaic  phrase  that  man  was 
made  of  the  'dust  of  the  ground,'  is  fairly  to  be 
understood  the  truth,  which  is  verified  by  the 
analysis  of  modern  chemistry;  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  woman,  it  is  the  same  combination  of  ma- 
terials, the  same  carbon,  and  hydrogen,  and  lime, 
and  the  rest ;  only  that,  in  the  first  instance,  those 
prinK>rdial  substances  are  taken  immediately,  but 
in  the  second,  mediately,  having  been  brought  into 
a  state  of  organization. 

(11)  Nakedness.  The  next  particular  into 
which  the  sacred  history  leads  us,  is  one  which  we 
cannot  approach  without  a  painful  sense  of  its  dif- 
ficulty and  delicacy.  It  stands  thus  in  the  author- 
ized version:  'And  they  were  both  naked,  the 
man  and  his  wife,  and  were  not  ashamed'  (ii:25). 
The  common  interpretation  is,  that,  in  this  respect, 
the  two  human  beings,  the  first  and  only  existing 
ones,  were  precisely  in  the  condition  of  the  young- 
est infants,  incapable  of  perceiving  any  incongruity 
in  the  total  destitution  of  artificial  clothing.  But 
a  little  reflection  will  tell  us,  and  the  more  care- 
fully that  reflection  is  pursued  the  more  it  will 
appear  just,  that  this  supposition  is  inconsistent 
with  what  we  have  established  on  solid  grounds, 
the  supernatural  transmission  into  the  minds  of 
our  first  parents  and  into  their  nervous  and  mus- 
cular faculties,  of  the  knowledge  and  practical 
habits  which  their  descendants  have  had  to  acquire 
by  the  long  process  of  instruction  and  example. 
We  have  seen  the  necessity  that  there  must  have 
been  communicated  to  them,  by  their  Creator, 
no  inconsiderable  measure  of  natural  knowledge 
and  the  methods  of  applying  it,  or  their  lives  could 
not  have  been  secured  ;  and  of  moral  and  spiritual 
'knowledge,  righteousness  and  true  holiness,'  such 
a  measure  as  would  belong  to  the  sinless  state, 
and  would  enable  them  to  render  an  intelligent 
and  perfect  worship  to  the  Glorious  Deity. 

It  seems  impossible  for  that  state  of  mind  and 
habits  to  exist  without  a  correct  sensibility  to 
proprieties  and  decencies  which  infant  children 
cannot  understand  or  feci ;  and  the  capacities 
and  duties  of  their  conjugal  state  are  implied  in 
the  narrative.  Further,  it  cannot  be  overlooked 
that,  though  we  are  entitled  to  ascribe  to  the  lo- 
cality of  Eden  the  most  bland  atmosphere  and 
delightful  soil,  yet  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays 
upon  the  naked  skin,  the  range  of  temperature 
through  the  day  and  the  night,  the  alternations  of 
dryness  and  moisture,  the  various  labor  among 
trees  and  bushes,  and  exposure  to  insects,  would 
render  some  protective  clothing  quite  indispen- 
sable. 

From  these  considerations  we  feel  ourselves 
obliged  to  understand  the  word  arom,  in  that 
which  is  its  most  usual  signification  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  as  importing  nnl  an  absolute,  but  a 
partial  or  comparative  nudity.  It  is  one  of  a  re- 
markable f.imily  of  words  which  ajipcar  to  have 
branched  off  in  diflferent  ways  from  the  same  root. 


originally  ar  or  er,  but  assuming  several  early 
loriiis.  and  producing  five  or  six  divergent  par- 
ticipials :  but  they  all.  and  especially  this  arom, 
are  employed  to  denote  a  stripping  off  of  the  up- 
per garment,  or  of  some  other  usual  article  of 
dress,  when  all  the  habiliments  were  not  laid 
aside ;  and  this  is  a  more  frequent  signification 
than  that  of  entire  destitution.  If  it  be  asked. 
Whence  did  Adam  and  Eve  derive  this  clothing? 
we  reply,  that,  as  a  part  of  the  Divine  instruction 
which  we  have  established,  they  were  taught  to 
take  off  the  inner  bark  of  some  trees,  which 
would  answer  extremely  well  for  this  purpose.  If 
an  objection  be  drawn  from  Gen.  iti:7,  lO,  il,  we 
reply  that,  in  consequence  of  the  transgression, 
the  clothing  was  disgracefully  injured. 

(12)  Period  of  Innocence.  Another  inquiry 
presents  itself.  How  long  did  the  state  of  para- 
disiacal innocence  and  happiness  continue?  Some 
have  regarded  the  period  as  very  brief,  not  more 
even  than  a  single  day;  but  this  manifestly  f.ills 
short  of  the  time  which  a  reasonable  probability 
requires.  The  first  man  was  brought  into  exist- 
ence in  the  region  called  Eden.  He  was  introduced 
into  a  particular  part  of  it.  the  garden,  replenished 
with  the  richest  productions  of  the  Creator's 
bounty  for  the  delight  of  the  eye  and  the  other 
senses.  The  most  agreeable  labor  was  required 
'to  dress  and  to  keep  it,'  implying  some  arts  of 
culture,  preservation  from  injury,  training  flow- 
ers and  fruits,  and  knowing  the  various  uses  and 
enjoyments  of  the  produce.  He  made  observations 
upon  the  works  of  God.  of  which  an  investigation 
and  designating  of  animals  is  expressly  specified; 
nor  can  we  suppose  that  there  was  no  contempla- 
tion of  the  magnificent  sky  and  the  heavenly 
bodies;  above  all.  the  wondrous  communion  with 
the  condescending  Deity,  and  probably  with  cre- 
ated spirits  of  superior  orders,  by  which  the  mind 
would  be  excited,  its  capacity  enlarged,  and  its 
holy  felicity  continually  increased.  It  is  also  to 
be  remarked  that  the  narrative  (Gen.  ii:i9,  20) 
conveys  the  implication  that  some  time  was  al- 
lowed to  elapse  that  Adam  might  discover  and  feel 
his  want  of  a  companion  of  his  own  species,  'a 
help  correspondent  to  him.' 

These  considerations  impress  us  with  a  sense 
of  probability,  amounting  to  a  conviction,  th.it  a 
period  not  very  short  was  requisite  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  man's  faculties,  the  disclosures  of  his 
happiness,  and  the  service  of  adoration  which  he 
could  pay  to  his  Creator.  But  all  these  considera- 
tions arc  strengthened  by  the  recollection  that  they 
attach  to  man  s  solitary  state,  and  that  they  all 
require  new  and  enlarged  application  when  the 
addition  to  conjugal  life  is  brought  into  the  ac- 
count. The  conclusion  appears  irresistible  that  a 
duration  of  many  days,  or  rather  weeks  or  months, 
would  be  requisite  for  so  many  and  important  pur- 
poses. 

Thus  divinely  honored  and  happy  were  the 
progenitors  of  mankind  in  the  slate  of  their  cre- 
ation. 

(13)  Disobedience.  The  next  scene  which  the 
sacred  history  brings  before  us  is  a  <lark  reverse. 
Another  agent  comes  into  the  field  and  success- 
fully employs  his  arts  for  seducing  Eve.  and  by 
her  means  .•\daiii.  from  ihcir  original  state  of  rec- 
titude, dignity  and  happiness. 

(14)  Two  Trees.  Among  the  provisions  of 
Divine  wi^dotn  and  goodness  were  two  veg'tablc 
productions  of  wondrous  qualities  and  mysterious 
significancy — 'the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the 
garden,  and  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil"  (Gen.  ii:Q).  It  would  add  to  the  precision 
of  the  terms,  and  perhaps  aid  our  understanding 
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of  them  if  we  were  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  He- 
brew by  retaining  the  definite  prefix ;  and  then 
we  liave  "tlie  tree  of  the  life'  and  'the  tree  of 
the  knowledge."  Thus  would  be  indicated  the 
particular  li/c  of  which  the  one  was  a  symbol 
and  instrument,  and  the  fatal  knoivlcdge  spring- 
ing from  the  abuse  of  the  other.  At  the  same  time 
we  do  not  maintain  that  these  appellations  were 
given  to  them  at  the  beginning.  We  rather  sup- 
pose that  they  were  applied  afterwards,  suggested 
by  the  events  and  connection,  and  so  became  the 
historical   names. 

(15)  Tree  of  Life.  VVe  see  no  sufficient  reason 
to  understand,  as  some  do,  'the  tree  of  the  life,' 
collectively,  as  implying  a  species,  and  that  there 
were  many  trees  of  that  species.  The  figurative 
use  of  the  expression  in  Rev.  xxii  :2,  where  a 
plurality  is  plainly  intended,  involves  no  evidence 
of  such  a  design  in  this  literal  narrative.  The 
phraseology  of  the  text  best  agrees  with  the  idea 
of  a  single  tree,  designed  for  a  special  purpose, 
and  not  intended  to  perpetuate  its  kind.  Though 
in  the  state  of  innocence,  Adam  and  Eve  might 
be  liable  to  some  corporeal  suffering  from  the 
change  of  the  seasons  and  the  weather,  or  acci- 
dental circumstances,  in  any  case  of  which  occur- 
ring, this  tree  had  been  endowed  by  the  bountiful 
Creator  with  a  medicinal  and  restorative  property, 
probably  in  the  way  of  instantaneous  miracle.  We 
think  also  that  it  was  designed  for  a  sacramental 
or  symbolical  purpose,  a  representation  and  pledge 
of  'the  life,'  emphatically  so  called,  heavenly  im- 
mortality when  the  term  of  probation  should  be 
happily  completed.  Yet  we  by  no  means  sup- 
pose that  this  'tree  of  life'  possessed  any  in- 
trinsic property  of  communicating  immortality. 
In  the  latter  view,  it  was  a  sign  and  seal  of  the 
Divine  promise.  But,  with  regard  to  the  former 
intention,  we  see  nothing  to  forbid  the  idea  that 
it  had  most  efficacious  medicinal  properties  in  its 
fruit,  leaves  and  other  parts.  Such  were  called 
trees  of  life  by  the  Hebrews  (Prov.  iii:i8;  xi:3o; 
xiii:i2;  xv  :4). 

(16)  The  Tree  of  Knowledge.  The  'tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil'  might  be  any  tree 
whatever ;  it  might  be  of  any  species  even  yet  re- 
maining, though,  if  it  were  so,  we  could  not  de- 
termine its  species,  for  the  plain  reason  that  no 
name,  description,  or  information  whatever  is 
given  that  could  possibly  lead  to  the  ascertain- 
ment. One  cannot  but  lament  the  vulgar  practice 
of  painters  representing  it  as  an  apple-tree, 
and  thus  giving  occasion  to  profane  and  silly 
witticisms. 

Yet  we  cannot  but  think  the  more  reasonable 
probability  to  be  that  it  was  a  tree  having  poison- 
ous properties,  stimulating  and  intoxicating,  such 
as  are  found  in  some  existing  species,  especially 
in  hot  climates.  On  this  ground  the  prohibition 
to  eat  or  even  touch  the  tree  was  a  beneficent  pro 
vision    against    the    danger   of    pain     and     death. 

Should  any  cavil  at  the  placing  of  so  perilous 
a_  plant  in  the  garden  of  delights,  the  abode  of 
sinless  creatures,  we  reply,  that  virulent  poisoiis, 
mineral,  vegetable  and  animal,  though  hurtful  or 
fatal  to  those  who  use  them  improperly,  perform 
important  and  beneficial  parts  in  the  general 
economy  of  nature. 

But  the  revealed  object  of  this  'tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil'  was  that  which 
would  require  no  particular  properties  beyond 
some  degree  of  external  beauty  and  fruit  of  an 
immediately  pleasant  taste.  That  object  was  to 
be  a  test  of  obedience.  For  such  a  purpose,  it  is 
evident  th.Tt  to  select  an  indififerent  act,  to  be  the 
object  prohibited,  was  necessary;  as  the  obligation 


to  refrain  should  be  only  that  which  arises  simply, 
so  far  as  the  subject  of  the  law  can  know,  from 
the  sacred  will  of  the  Lawgiver.  This  does  not, 
however,  nullify  what  we  have  said  upon  the 
possibility,  or  even  probability,  that  the  tree  in 
question  had  noxious  qualities;  for  upon  either 
the  affirmative  or  the  negative  of  the  supposition, 
the  subjects  of  this  positive  law,  having  upon  all 
antecedent  grounds  the  fullest  conviction  of  the 
perfect  rectitude  and  benevolence  of  their  Cre- 
ator, would  see  in  it  the  simple  character  of  a 
test,  a  means  of  proof,  whether  they  would  or 
would  not  implicitly  confide  in  him.  For  so  do- 
ing they  had  every  possible  reason,  and  against 
any  thought  or  mental  feeling  tending  to  the  viola- 
tion of  the  precept,  they  were  in  possession  of 
the  most  powerful  motives.  There  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  observance.  They  were  surrounded 
with  a  paradise  of  delights,  and  they  had  no  rea- 
son to  imagine  that  any  good  whatever  would 
accrue  to  them  from  their  seizing  upon  anything 
prohibited.  If  perplexity  or  doubt  arose  they  had 
ready  access  to  their  Divine  benefactor  for  ob- 
taining information  and  direction.  But  they  al- 
lowed the  thought  of  disobedience  to  form  itself 
into  a  disposition,  and  then  a  purpose. 

(17)  Man  Not  Deceived.  Thus  was  the  seal 
broken,  the  integrity  of  the  heart  was  gone,  the 
sin  was  generated,  and  the  outward  act  was  the 
consummation  of  the  dire  process.  Eve,  less  in- 
formed, less  cautious,  less  endowed  with  strength 
of  mind,  became  the  more  ready  victim,  'The 
woman,  being  deceived,  was  in  the  transgression ;' 
but  'Adam  was  not  deceived'  (i  Tim.  ii:i4).  He 
rushed  knowingly  and  deliberately  to  ruin.  The 
off^ense  had  grievous  aggravations.  It  was  the 
preference  of  a  trifling  gratification  to  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Supreme  Lord  of  the  universe;  it 
implied  a  denial  of  the  wisdom,  holiness,  goodness, 
veracity  and  power  of  God ;  it  was  marked  with 
extreme  ingratitude,  and  it  involved  a  contemptu- 
ous disregard  of  consequences,  awfully  impious 
as  it  referred  to  their  immediate  connection  with 
the  moral  government  of  God,  and  cruelly  selfish 
as  it  respected  their  posterity. 

(18)  The  Serpent.  The  instrument  of  the 
temptation  was  a  serpent,  whether  any  one  of  the 
existing  kinds  it  is  evidently  impossible  for  us 
to  know.  Of  that  numerous  order  many  species 
are  of  brilliant  colors  and  playful  in  their  atti- 
tudes, so  that  one  may  well  conceive  of  such  an 
object  attracting  and  fascinating  the  first  woman. 
Whether  it  spoke  in  an  articulate  voice,  like  the 
human,  or  expressed  the  sentiments  attributed  to 
it  by  a  succession  of  remarkable  and  significant 
actions,  may  be  a  subject  of  reasonable  question. 
The  latter  is  possible,  and  it  seems  the  preferable 
hypothesis,  as,  without  a  miraculous  intervention 
the  mouth  and  throat  of  no  serpent  could  form  a 
vocal  utterance  of  words,  and  we  cannot  attribute 
to  any  wicked  spirit  the  power  of  working  mir- 
acles. 

This  part  of  the  narrative  begins  with  the  words 
"And  the  serpent  was  crafty  above  every  animal 
of  the  field'  (Gen.  iii:i).  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  this  is  not  said  of  the  order  of  serpents,  as 
if  it  were  a  general  property  of  them,  but  of  that 
particular  serpent.  Had  the  noun  been  intended 
gcnerically,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  would  have 
required  to  be  without  the  substantive  verb;  for 
such  is  the  usual  Hebrew  method  of  expressing 
universal  propositions:  of  this  the  Hebrew  scholar 
may  see  constant  examples  in  the  Book  of  Prov- 
erbs. 

Indeed,  this  'cunning  craftiness,  lying  in  wait 
to  deceive'  (Eph.  iv:i4),  is  the  very  character  of 
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that  maligrnant  creature  of  whose  wily  stratagems 
tlic  reptile  was  a  mere  instrument.  The  existence 
ol  spirits,  superior  to  man.  and  of  whom  some 
have  hcconie  depraved,  and  are  laboring  to  spread 
wickedness  and  misery  to  the  utmost  of  tlieir 
power,  has  been  found  to  be  the  behcf  of  all  na- 
tions, ancient  and  modern,  of  whom  we  possess 
information.  It  has  also  been  the  general  doctrine 
of  both  Jews  and  Christians  that  one  of  those 
fallen  spirits  was  the  real  agent  in  this  first  and 
successful  temptation.  Of  this  doctrine,  the  dec- 
larations of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  contain 
strong  confirmation.  (See  2  Cor.  iiai ;  xi  :3,i4; 
Rev.  xii:9;  xx:2;  John  viii:44).  The  summary 
of  these  passages  presents  almost  a  history  of 
the  Fall — the  tempter,  his  manifold  arts,  his  ser- 
pentine disguises,  his  falsehood,  his  restless  ac- 
tivity, his  bloodthirsty  cruelty,  and  his  early  suc- 
cess in  that  career  of  deception  and  destruction. 

The  younger  RosenmiiUer  says  upon  this  pas- 
sage, 'That  It  was  not  a  natural  serpent  that  se- 
duced Eve,  but  a  wicked  spirit  which  had  as- 
sumed the  form  of  a  serpent,  and  although  Moses 
does  not  expressly  say  so,  yet  it  is  probable  that 
he  designed  to  intimate  as  much,  from  the  very 
fact  of  his  introducing  the  serpent  as  a  rational 
being,  and  speaking;  also,  that  this  opinion  was 
universal  among  the  nations  of  Central  and  Upper 
Asia,  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  appears  from 
this,  that,  in  the  system  of  Zoroaster,  it  is  related 
that  Ahriman,  the  chief  of  wicked  spirits,  seduced 
the  first  human  beings  to  sin  by  putting  on  the 
form  of  a  serpent'  (Schol.  in  Gen.  iii:i;  and  he 
refers  to  Kleuker's  German  version  of  the  Zen- 
daz'csla,  and  his  own  Ancient  and  Modern  Orien- 
liil  Cuunlry).  (See  Commentary  by  Adam  Clarke 
regarding  the  serpent,  whereby  he  endeavors  to 
show  that  it  was  an  animal  of  the  monkey  tribe.) 

(19)  The  Penalty.  The  condescending  Deity,  or 
his  representative,  who  had  held  gracious  and  in- 
structive communion  with  the  parents  of  mankind, 
assuming  a  human  form  and  adapting  all  his  pro- 
ceedings to  their  capacity,  visibly  stood  before 
them ;  by  a  searching  interrogatory  drew  from 
them  the  confession  of  their  g:uilt,  which  yet  they 
aggravated  by  evasions  and  insinuations  against 
God  himself,  and  pronounced  on  them  and  their 
seducer  the  sentence  due.  On  the  woman  he  in- 
flicted the  pains  of  child-bearing,  and  a  deeper 
and  more  humiliating  dependence  upon  her  hus- 
band. He  doomed  the  man  to  hard  and  often 
fruitless  toil,  instead  of  easy  and  pleasant  labor. 
On  both,  or  rather  on  human  nature  universally. 
he  pronounced  the  awful  sentence  of  death.  The 
denunciation  of  the  serpent  partakes  more  of  a 
symbolical  character,  and  so  seems  to  carry  a 
strong  implication  of  the  nature  and  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  concealed  agent.  The  human  suffer- 
ings threatened  are  all,  excepting  the  last,  which 
will  require  a  separate  consideration  of  a  remedial 
and  corrective  kind. 

Of  a  quite  difTercnl  character  arc  the  penal  de- 
nunciations upon  the  serpent.  If  they  be  under- 
stood literally,  and  of  course  applied  to  the  whole 
order  of  Ophidia  (as,  we  believe,  is  the  common 
interpretation),  they  will  be  found  to  be  so  fla- 
grantly at  variance  with  the  most  demonstrated 
facts  in  their  physiology  and  economy,  as  to  lead 
to  inferences  unfavorable  to  belief  in  revelation. 
Let  us  examine  the  particulars: — 'Because  thou 
hast  done  this,  cursed  art  thou  above  all  cattle, 
above  evcr>'  behenuih.'  Rut  the  serf>ent  tribe  can- 
not be  classed  with  that  of  the  behemoth.  The 
word  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  though,  in  a  few  instances,  it 
seems  to  be  put  for  brevity  so  as  to  be  inclusive 


of  the  flocks  as  well  as  the  herds,  and  in  poetical 
diction  It  sometimes  stands  metonymically  for  uiij- 
mals  generally  (as  Job  xviii:j;  Ps.  Ixxiii:22; 
Lcclcs.  iii:i8,  ly,  21)  ;  yet  its  proper  and  universal 
application  is  to  the  large  animals  (pachyderms 
and  ruminants),  such  as  the  elephant,  camel,  deer, 
horse,  ox.  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  etc.  (See 
Behe.moth.) 

As  little  will  the  declaration,  'cursed — ,'  agree 
with  natural  truth.  It  may,  indeed,  be  supposed 
to  be  verified  in  the  shuddering  which  persons  gen- 
erally feel  at  the  aspect  of  any  one  of  the  order 
of  serpents,  but  this  takes  place  also  in  many  other 
cases.  It  springs  from  fear  of  the  formidable 
weapons  with  which  some  species  are  armed,  as 
few  persons  know  beforehand  which  are  venomous 
and  which  are  harmless;  and,  alter  all,  this  is 
rather  an  advantage  than  a  curse  to  the  animal. 
It  is  an  etYcctual  defense  without  effort.  Indeed, 
we  iriay  say  that  no  tribe  of  animals  is  so  secure 
from  danger,  or  is  so  able  to  obtain  its  sustenance 
and  all  the  enjoyments  which  its  capacity  and  hab- 
its require,  as  the  whole  order  of  serpents.  If, 
then,  \\c  decline  to  urge  the  objection  from  the 
word  behcmah,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  ser- 
pents have  more  causes  of  suffering  than  any  other 
great  division  of  animals,  or  even  so  much. 

Further,  'going  upon  the  belly*  is  to  none  of 
them  a  punishment.  With  some  ditTerences  ol 
mode,  their  progression  is  produced  by  the  push- 
ing of  scales,  shields,  or  rings  against  the  ground, 
by  muscular  contractions  and  dilatations,  by  elas- 
tic springings,  by  vertical  undulations,  or  by  hori- 
zontal wrigglings ;  but,  in  every  variety,  the  entire 
organization — skeleton,  muscles,  nerves,  integu- 
ments— is  adapted  to  the  mode  of  progression  be- 
longing to  each  species.  That  mode,  in  every 
variety  of  it,  is  sufficiently  easy  and  rapid  (often 
very  rapid)  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  animal's 
life  and  the  amplitude  of  its  enjoyments.  To 
imagine  this  mode  of  motion  to  be.  in  any  sense, 
a  change  from  a  prior  attitude  and  habit  of  the 
erect  kind,  or  being  furnished  with  wings,  indi- 
cates a  perfect  ignorance  of  the  anatomy  of  ser- 
pents. Yet  it  has  been  said  by  learned  and  emi- 
nent theological  interpreters  that,  before  this 
crime  was  committed,  the  serpent  probably  did 
'not  go  upon  his  belly,  but  moved  upon  the  hinder 
part  of  his  body,  with  his  head,  breast  and  belly 
upright'  (Clarke's  Bible,  p.  itxx)).  This  notion  may 
have  obtained  credence  from  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  numerous  serpent  species,  when  excited, 
raises  the  neck  pretty  high;  but  the  posture  is  to 
strike,  and  they  cannot  maintain  it  in  creeping 
except  for  a  very  short  distance. 

Neither  do  they  "eat  dust.'  All  serpents  arc 
carniverous;  their  food,  according  to  the  size  and 
power  of  the  species,  is  taken  from  the  tribes  of 
insects,  worms,  frogs,  and  toads,  and  newts,  birds, 
mice  and  other  small  quadrupeds,  till  the  scale 
ascends  to  the  pythons  and  boas,  which  can  mas- 
ter and  swallow  very  large  animals.  The  excel- 
lent writer  just  cited,  in  his  anxiety  to  do  honor, 
as  he  deemed  it,  to  the  accuracy  of  Scripture 
allusions,  has  said  of  the  serpent,  'Now  that  he 
creeps  with  his  very  mouth  upon  the  earth,  he 
must  necessarily  lake  his  food  out  of  the  dust,  and 
so  lick  in  some  of  the  dust  with  il."  Hut  this  is 
not  the  fact.  Serpents  habitually  obtain  their 
food  among  herbage  or  in  water;  they  seize  their 
prey  with  the  mouth,  often  elevate  the  head,  and 
are  no  more  exposed  to  the  necessity  of  swallow- 
ing adherent  earth  than  are  carniverous  birds  or 
quadrupeds.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  under- 
.stood  figuratively,  'llalins  the  dust'  is  but  another 
term  for  groveling  in  the  dust,  and  this  is  equiva- 
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lent  to  being  reduced  to  a  condition  of  meanness 

and  contempt.     (See  Micah  vii:i7.) 

But  these  and  other  inconsistencies  and  diffi- 
cuhies  (insuperable  they  do  indeed  appear  to  us) 
are  swept  away  when  we  consider  the  fact  before 
stated  that  the  Hebrew  haimachasli  liaiali.  Hterally 
rendered,  is  the  scr['ciit  Zi'iis,  etc.,  nnd  that  it  refers 
specifically  and  personally  to  a  rational  and  ac- 
countable being,  the  spirit  of  lying  and  cruelty, 
the  devil,  the  Satan,  the  old  serpent.  That  God, 
the  infinitely  holy,  good,  and  wise,  should  have 
permitted  any  one  or  more  celestial  spirits  to  apos- 
tatize from  purity,  and  to  be  the  successful  se- 
ducers of  mankind,  is  indeed  an  awful  and  over- 
whehning  mystery.  But  it  is  not  more  so  than 
the  permitted  existence  of  many  among  mankind, 
whose  rare  talents  and  extraordinary  command 
of  power  and  opportunity,  combined  with  extreme 
depravity,  have  rendered  them  the  plague  and 
curse  of  the  earth,  and  the  whole  merges  into 
the  awful  and  insolvable  problem,  Why  has  the 
All-perfect  Deity  permitted  evil  at  all?  We  are 
firmly  assured  that  He  will  bring  forth,  at  last,  the 
most  triumphant  evidence  that  'He  is  righteous 
in  all  His  ways,  and  holy  in  all  His  works.'  In 
the  meantime  our  happiness  lies  in  the  implicit 
confidence  which  we  cannot  but  feel  to  be  due 
to  the  Being  of  Infinite  Perfection. 

(20)  The  Deliverer.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
denunciation  upon  the  false  and  cruel  seducer 
sent  a  beam  of  light  into  the  agonized  hearts  of 
our  guilty  first  parents.  'And  enmity  will  I  put 
between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy 
seed  and  her  seed ;  he  will  attack  thee  [on]  the 
head,  and  thou  wilt  attack  him  [at]  the  heel.' 
The  verb  here  used  twice  occurs  in  only  two  other 
places  of  the  O.  T. :  lob  ix:i7,  'Who  breaketh 
upon  me  with  a  tempestuous  horror,'  and  Ps. 
cxxxix:ll,  'And  if  I  say,  Surely  darkness  will 
burst  upon  me,'  i.  e.,  as  a  sudden  and  impervious 
covering.  The  meaning  is  established  by  Gese- 
nius  after  Umbreit  as  the  idea  of  a  violent  and 
eager  assault.  Christian  interpreters  generally  re- 
gard this  as  the  Protevangelium,  the  first  gospel 
promise,  and  we  think  with  good  reason.  It  was 
a  manifestation  of  mercy;  it  revealed  a  Deliverer, 
who  'should  be  a  human  being,  in  a  peculiar  sense 
the  offspring  of  the  female,  who  should  also,  in 
some  way  not  yet  made  known,  counteract  and 
remedy  the  injury  inflicted,  and  who,  though 
partially  suffering  from  the  malignant  power, 
should,  in  the  end,  completely  conquer  it  and  con- 
vert its  very  success  into  its  own  punishment' 
(J.  Pye  Smith,  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Mes- 
siah, vol.  i,  p.  226). 

The  awful  threatening  to  man  was,  'In  the  day 
that  thou  eatest  of  it,  thou  wilt  die  the  death.' 
Beyom,  literally  in  the  day,  was  also  used  as  a 
general  adverb  of  time,  denoting  ivhen,  without 
a  strict  limitation  to  a  natural  day.  The  verbal 
repetition  is  a  Hebrew  idiom  to  represent  not  only 
the  certainty  of  the  action,  but  its  intensity  and 
eMcacy;  we  therefore  think  that  the  phrase  die 
the  death  would  more  exactly  convey  the  sense  of 
the  original  than  what  some  have  proposed,  dying 
thou  sbalt  die.  The  infliction  is  Death  in  the 
most  comprehensive  sense,  that  which  stands  op- 
posed to  Life,  the  life  of  not  only  animal  enjoy- 
ment, but  holy  happiness,  the  life  which  com- 
ported with  the  image  of  God.  This  was  lost  by 
the  fall,  and  the  sentence  of  physical  death  was 
pronounced,  to  be  executed  in  due  time.  Divine 
mercy  gave  a  long  respite. 

The  same  mercy  was  displayed  in  still  more 
tempering  the  terrors  of  justice.  The  garden  of 
delights   was  not  to  be  the  abode  of  rebellious 


creatures.  But  before  they  were  turned  out  into 
a  bleak  and  dreary  wilderness  God  was  pleased 
to  direct  them  to  make  clothing,  suitable  to  their 
new  and  degraded  condition,  of  the  skins  of  ani' 
mals  (Gen.  iii:2i).  That  those  animals  had  been 
offered  in  sacrifice  is  a  conjecture  supported  by  so 
much  probable  evidence  that  we  may  regard  it  as 
a  well-established  truth.  Any  attempt  to  force 
back  the  way,  to  gain  anew  the  tree  of  life,  and 
take  violent  or  fraudulent  possession,  would  have 
been  equally  impious  and  nugatory.  The  sacrifice 
(which  all  approximative  argument  obliges  us  to 
admit),  united  with  the  promise  of  a  deliverer, 
and  the  provision  of  substantial  clothing,  con- 
tained much  hope  of  pardon  and  grace.  The 
terrible  debarring  by  lightning  flashes  and  their 
consequent  thunder,  and  by  visible  supernatural 
agency  (Gen.  iii:22-24),  from  a  return  to  the 
bowers  of  bliss,  are  expressed  in  the  characteristic 
patriarchal  style  of  anthropopathy,  but  the  mean- 
ing evidently  is,  that  the  fallen  creature  is  unable 
by  any  efforts  of  his  own  to  reinstate  himself  in 
the  favor  of  God,  and  that  whatever  hope  of 
restoration  he  may  be  allowed  to  cherish  musl 
spring  solely  from  free  benevolence. 

Thus,  in  laying  the  first  stone  of  the  temple 
which  shall  be  an  immortal  habitation  of  the 
Divine  glory,  it  was  manifested  that  'Salvation 
is  of  the  Lord,'  and  that  'grace  reigneth  through 
righteousness  unto  eternal  life'   (Rom.  v:2l). 

(21)  After  Life.  From  this  time  we  have  little 
recorded  of  the  lives  of  Adam  and  Eve.  Their 
three  sons  are  mentioned  with  important  circum- 
stances in  connection  with  each  of  them.  (See  the 
articles  Cain,  Abel,  and  Seth.)  Cain  was  prob- 
ably born  in  the  year  after  the  fall ;  Abel,  possibly 
some  years  later ;  Seth,  certainly  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  from  the  creation  of  his  parents. 
After  that,  Adam  lived  eight  hundred  years,  and 
had  sons  and  daughters,  doubtless  by  Eve,  and 
then  he  died,  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years  old. 
In  that  prodigious  period  many  events,  and  those 
of  great  importance,  must  have  occurred ;  but 
the  wise  providence  of  God  has  not  seen  fit  to 
preserve  to  us  any  memorial  of  them,  and  scarcely 
any  vestiges  or  hints  are  afforded  of  the  occupa- 
tions and  mode  of  life  of  men  through  the  ante-, 
diluvian  period. — J.  P.  S.     (See  -Anteuiluvians.) 

(22)  Adam  in  the  New  Testament.  Adam  is 
twice  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  in  a  merely 
historical  fashion — in  Jude.  v:i4.  where  we  read  of 
'Enoch  the  seventh  from  Adam.'  and  in  Luke 
iii  138,  where  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  is  traced  up 
to  him,  and  Adam  himself  is  'the  son  of  God.'  The 
extension  of  the  genealogy  beyond  David  or  Abra- 
ham is  no  doubt  due  to  the  universalist  sympathy 
of  the  Pauline  evangelist.  There  are  two  other 
passages  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  Old 
Testament  story  of  the  first  man,  with  a  view 
to  regulating  certain  questions  about  the  rela- 
tions of  men  and  women,  especially  in  public  wor- 
ship. The  first  is  i  Cor.  xi  :gff. ;  the  other  is  i  Tim. 
ii:l3ff.  The  use  made  of  Adam  in  these  passages 
may  strike  a  modern  reader  as  not  very  con- 
clusive; it  has  the  form  rather  than  the  power  of 
what  may  have  suggested  it — the  similar  use  of 
part  of  the  Old  Testament  story  by  Jesus  to  es- 
tablish the  true  law  of  marriage  (Matt,  xix  :4ff. ; 
Comp.  Gen.  ii:24).  (J.  Denney,  Hastings  Bib. 
Diet.) 

Figurative.  Adam  is  represented  in  Scrip), 
ture  as  a  covenant-breaker;  as  a  coverer  of  his 
transgressions;  as  a  source  of  guilt  and  death  to 
his  posterity,  and  as  a  figure  of  the  promised  Mes- 
siah (Gen.  iii,  iv,  v;  Hos.  vi :? ;  Job  xxxi:33; 
Rom.  v:i2-i9;  i  Cor.  xv:2i,  22,  45-49). 
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Jesus  Girist  is  called  the  second  Adam,  because 
of  his  similitude  to  the  first  (Rom.  v:i4).  (i) 
He  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  Son  of  God,  the 
express  image  of  his  person  and  brightness  of  his 
glory.  (2)  He  is  a  new  thing  created  in  the  earth, 
by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  overshadow- 
ing his  mother.  (3)  He  is  the  glorious  fruit  of 
the  earth,  the  product  of  the  chief  counsels  of 
God  and  the  ornament  and  center  of  all  his  Nvorks. 
(4)  He  is  the  head  and  representative  of  his 
people  in  the  new  and  better  covenant ;  he  is  their 
common  parent,  who  communicates  to  them  his 
spiritual  image  and  entitles  them  to  all  the  ful- 
ness of  God ;  he  is  their  great  prophet,  priest  and 
governor,  (s)  All  things  without  reserve  are 
subjected  to  him  for  their  sake.  Having  by  his 
blood  regained  the  celestial  paradise,  he  resides 
in  it.  and  cultivates  the  whole  garden  of  his 
church,  and  has  authority  to  give  men  power 
to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life.  (6)  His  church  is  one 
with  him,  more  closely  and  intimately  than  Eve 
was  with  Adam.  The  whole  body  of  believers 
were  chosen  in  him,  are  united  to  him.  live  by  him 
and  are  divinely  espoused  to  him  (i  Cor.  xv:22, 
45-49:  Eph.  VJ25-35). 

ADAM,  CITY  OF  (Sd'am,  city  of),  a  city  at 
some  distance  east  from  the  Jordan,  to  which,  or 
beyond  which,  the  overflow  of  the  waters  of  that 
river  extended  when  the  course  of  the  stream  to 
the  Dead  Sea  was  stayed  to  afford  the  Israelites 
a  passage  across  its  channel.  Our  public  version 
follows  the  keri,  or  marginal  reading,  of  Josh,  iii : 
16,  'very  far  from  Adam.'  It  appears  from  1 
Kings  iv  :I2 ;  vii  :46,  that  Zarethan  was  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh ; 
whereas  ccrtamly  Adam  was  on  the  east  side  of 
that  river,  where  the  Israelites  already  were.  The 
text  must  therefore  signify  that  the  overflow 
reached  on  the  east  side  to  Adam,  and  on  the 
west  to  Zarethan;  and  it  admits  of  the  construc- 
tion that  the  'heap  of  waters'  was  'beside'  Zare- 
than and  beyond  Adam,  instead  of  that  Zarethan 
itself  was  'beside  Adam."  The  name  of  the  city 
Adam  (red)  was  probably  derived  from  the  color 
of  the  clay  in  the  neighborhood. 

ADAM,  BOOKS  OF  (.Id  am,  bCOks  6v).  The 
Talmud  speaks  of  a  Book  of  .\dam,  and  such 
legendary  lore  furnished  suitable  pabulum  foi 
Mohammedanism.  The  /Ifiostolic  Constitution! 
(vi:i6)  mention  an  apixrryphal  'ASjfi.  Epiphanius 
{Ha-r.  xxvi:8)  tells  of  a  Gnostic  work,  Re7iela- 
tions  of  Adovi,  and  the  Decretum  Gelasii  prohib- 
its Christians  from  reading  the  two  works,  Peni- 
lenlia  /liirr  and  Defitiabu^  Adit.  The  Cypriote 
Syncellus  (8ih  cent.)  makes  quotations  from  a 
Biit  'AS,t)i  which  closely  resemble  the  I5o<ik  of 
Jubilees.  The  Jewish  Book  of  Adam  is  lo^t.  but 
it  probably  furnished  matter  for  still  further  elab- 
oration in  several  Christian  works  which  survive. 
(J.  T.  Marshall,  Hastings'  Bib.  Diet.) 

ADAMAH  (id'a-mah)  (Heb.  ^'f'7^,.  adawmaw', 

earllii,  .1  (■irtitied  city  of  Naplitali  (Josh.  xix:36), 
proh.il)ly  D'lmieh,  west  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

ADAMANT  (id'a-mani).    See  Shamir. 

ADAMI  (4d'ami),  (Heb.  "'I^^:.  ad-av/mee', 
earthy.  Josh,  xix  ■^3),  a  place  in  Palestine,  near  the 
border  of  Naphtali.  Koscnmllller,  Keil  and  others 
join  Adanii  with  the  following  name  Nekeb.  Keil 
renders  the  two  "Adami  of  the  pass."  The  site  is 
probably  at  the  present  village  Ed-D^imieh  on 
the  plateau  northeast  of  Tabor,  where  the  basaltic 
soil  is  reddish.  The  site  <.>f  Nekeb  {Seiyjdeh)  is 
not  far  off. 

ADAR  (a'dar),  (Heb.  ''IK,  ad-awr,  Esth.  iii 7, 
the  Macedonian  Ai^poi),  is  the  sixth  rounth  of  the 


civil  and  the  twelfth  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  of 
the  Jews.  The  name  was  first  introduced  after 
the  Captivity.  1  he  following  are  the  chief  days 
in    it    which   are   set   apart    for   commemoration: 

(1)  Death  of  Moses.  The  seventh  is  a  fast  for 
the  death  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiv  :s,  6).  There 
is  some  difference,  however,  in  the  date  assigned 
to  his  death  by  some  ancient  authorities. 
Josephus  (Anliq.  iv  :8)  states  that  he  died  on 
Urst  of  this  month;  which  also  agrees  with 
Midrash  Megillath  Esther,  cited  by  Reland 
(Antiq.  Hebr.  iv:io):  whereas  the  Talniudical 
tracts,  Kiddushim  and  Sota,  give  the  seventh  as 
the  day.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  latter  was 
the  day  on  which  the  fast  was  observed. 

(2)  Hillel  and  Shammai.  On  the  gth  there 
was  a  fast  in  memory  of  the  contention  or  open 
rupture  of  the  celebrated  schools  of  Hillel  and 
Shammai,  which  happened  but  a  few  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ.  The  cause  of  the  dispute  is 
obscure   (Wolfs  lUblioth.  Hebr.  ii:826). 

(3)  Fast  of  Esther.  he  13th  is  the  so-called 
'Fast  of  Esther,'  Iken  observes  (Antiq.  Hebr.  p. 
150)  that  this  was  not  an  actual  fast,  but  merely  a 
commemoration  of  Esther's  fast  of  three  days 
(Esth.  iv:i6),  and  a  preparation  for  the  ensu- 
ing festival.  Nevertheless,  as  Esther  appears, 
from  the  date  of  Haman's  edict,  and  from  the 
course  of  the  narrative,  to  have  fasted  in  Nisan, 
Buxtorf  adduces  from  the  Rabbins  the  following 
account  of  the  name  of  this  fast,  and  of  the 
foundation  of  its  observance  in  Adar  {Synag. 
Jud.  p.  554)  :  That  the  Jews  assembled  together 
on  the  13th,  in  the  time  of  Esther,  and  that,  after 
the  example  of  Moses,  who  fasted  when  the 
Israelites  were  about  to  engage  in  battle  with 
the  Amalekites,  they  devoted  that  day  to  fast- 
ing and  prayer,  in  preparation  for  the  perilous 
trial  which  awaited  them  on  the  morrow.  In  this 
sense  this  fast  would  stand  in  the  most  direct 
relation  to  the  feast  of  Purim.  The  13th  was 
also,  'by  a  common  decree,'  appointed  as  a  festi- 
val in  memory  of  the  death  of  Nicanor  (2  Mace. 
XV  136). 

(4)  Feast  of  Purim.  The  14th  and  t.tth 
were  devoted  to  the  feast  of  Purim  (Esth. 
ix:2i).  In  case  the  year  was  an  intercalary  one, 
when  the  month  of  /Vdar  occurred  twice,  this 
feast  was  first  moderately  observed  in  the  inter- 
calary Adar,  and  then  celebrated  with  full  splen- 
dor in  the  ensuing  Adar.  The  former  of  these 
two  celebrations  was  then  called  the  lesser,  and 
the  latter  the  great  Purim.  These  designations 
do  not  apply,  as  Home  has  erroneously  stated 
(Introduction  iii:i77),  to  the  two  days  of  the 
festival  in  an  ordinary  year,  but  to  its  double 
celebration  in  an  intercalary  year. — J.  N.  (See 
Nine.) 

ADAKCONIM  (ddar-ko'nim),  (Heb.  C"';"i3^n8 
aii-tir  >;t>-nim;  Sept.  JpaxM^.  drack-mah' ,  and 
XpuffoCf.    kroo-soos;    Vulg.   drachma  and  aureus). 

(1)  Daric.  Gesenius  and  most  others  arc  of 
opinion  that  these  words,  which  occur  in  I  Chron. 
xxix:7;  Ezra  viii:27;  ii:6Q:  Neh.  vii  :7o-72,  de- 
note the  Persian  Daric.  a  gold  coin,  which  must 
have  been  in  circulation  among  the  Jews  during 
their  subjection  to  the  Persians. 

Probably  before  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes 
the  Persians  had  no  coinage  of  their  own,  and 
that  the  daricuf  coined  by  him  was  probablv  a 
medal  (Herod.  iv:i66)  of  the  finest  gold  When 
the  darics  became  current,  especially  after  the 
mercenary  troops  were  paid  in  them,  their  num- 
bers must  have  been  greatly  augmented ;  yet 
Strabo  assures  us  (1,  xv,  p.  1068)  that  the  coin 
was  by  no  means  abundant  among  the  Persians, 
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and  that  gold  was  employed  by  them  rather  in 
decoration  than  as  a  circulating  medium.  This, 
however,  is  of  little  real  consequence,  for  it  pro- 
ceeds on  the  erroneous  supposition  that  the  coin 
derived  its  name  from  the  first  Darius,  and  could 
not  have  previously  existed.  In  the  later  day  of 
Strabo  the  coin  may  have  become  scarce,  although 
once  plentiful.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  daric  is  of 
interest,  not  only  as  the  most  ancient  gold  coin 
of  which  any  specimens  have  been  preserved  to 
the  present  day,  but  as  the  earliest  coined  money 
which  we  can  be  sure  was  known  to  and  used 
by  the  Jews. 

(2)  Crowned  Archer.  The  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  coin  was  a  crowned  archer,  who  ap- 
pears with  some  slight  variations  on  different 
specimens.  His  garb  is  the  same  which  is  seen 
in  the  sculptures  at  Persepolis,  and  the  figure  on 
the  coin  is  called,  in  numismatics,  Sagittarius. 

(3)  Weight.  The  specimens  weighed  by  Dr. 
Bernard  were  fifteen  grains  heavier  than  an  Eng- 
lish guinea,  and  their  intrinsic  value  may,  there- 
fore, be  reckoned  at  twenty-five  shillings,  about 
five  dollars  and  a  half  (Eckhel,  Doctrina  Numo- 
riim  Veterum :  Bernard,  De  Mensuris  et  Ponderi- 
bus).     (See  Money.) 

ADABGAZEBIN  (a'dar-gaz'erin) ,  ( Heb. TII^I^^:' 
ad-ar' ga-dj-zc-rin' ).  This  is  a  Chaldee  word  which 
occurs  in  Dan.  iii:2,  3,  where  the  titles  of  the 
Babylonian  officers  are  enumerated. 

It  is  not  only  difficult,  but  perhaps  impos- 
sible, to  determine  the  particular  office  which 
the  word  describes,  and  opinions  and  versions 
have  differed  greatly.  The  Sept.,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Vulgate,  has  -ripavvoi..  loo'ran-noy. 
Our  version  has  'treasurers,'  and  although  we  do 
not  know  the  reason  on  which  they  proceeded, 
we  may  find  one  in  the  fact  that  gaza  {vof"). 
which  seems  the  principal  element  of  the  word, 
means  a  treasury,  and  was  avowedly  adopted  by 
the  Greeks  from  the  Persians.  Jacchiades,  who 
identifies  all  these  officers  with  those  of  the 
Turkish  court  and  government,  compares  the 
present  to  the  deftcrdars,  who  have  the  charge 
of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  public 
treasury.  The  Adargazerin  were  probably  offi- 
cers of  state  who  presided  over  the  ordeals  by 
fire  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  Babylon.  This  last  explanation  is 
not,  however,  new,  being  the  one  rejected  by 
Gesenius.   (See  Tre.^surer.) 

ASASA  or  ABABSA  (ad'a-sa  or  a-dar'sa),  (Gr. 
'ASoffd,  a-i/as-sa/i'),  called  also  by  Josephus  Adazer, 
Adaco  and  Acodaco,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
said  to  have  been  four  miles  from  Beth-horon, 
and  not  far  from  Gophna  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xii:l7; 
Euseb.  Onomast.  on  'ASao-d);  was  the  scene  of 
some  important  transactions  in  the  history  of  the 
Maccabees  (i  Mace.  vii:40,  45;  Joseph.  Antiq. 
xiiiiy;  Bell.  Jud.  i,  1). 

ADASHIM  (a-dash'im),  (Heb.  ^"'^Tl,  ad-aw'- 
shivi).  "Lentiles"  is  the  interpretation  given  by 
our  own  and  most  other  versions,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  question  its  accur.^cy.  In  Syria  lentiles 
are  still  called  in  Arabic  addas  (Russel,  A'.  H.  of 
Aleppo,  i  74). 

(1)  Bed  Pottage.  Lentiles  appear  to  have 
been  chiefly  used  for  making  a  kind  of  pottage. 
The  red  pottage  for  which  Esau  bartered  his 
birthright  was  of  lentiles  (Gen.  xxv  129-34) .  The 
terni  red  was,  as  with  us,  extended  to  yellowish 
brown,  which  must  have  been  the  true  color  of 
the  pottage,  if  derived  from  lentiles.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  also  called  lentiles  red.  (See  authori- 
ties in  Celsius   i  :I0S). 


(2)  Brought  to  David.  Lentiles  were  among 
the  provisions  brought  to  David  when  he  fled  from 
Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvii:28j,  and  a  field  of  lentiles 
was  the  scene  of  an  exploit  of"  one  of  David's 
heroes   (2  Sam.  ,\xiii;uj. 

(3)  Xlsed  for  Bread.  From  Ezek.  iv  :q  it 
would  appear  that  lentiles  were  sometimes  used 
as  bread.  This  was,  doubtless,  in  times  of  scar- 
city, or  by  the  poor.  Sonnini  (Travels,  p.  603, 
English  translation)  assures  us  that  in  south- 
ernmost Egypt,  where  corn  is  comparatively 
scarce,  lentiles  mi.xed  with  a  little  barley  form 
almost  the  only  bread  in  use  among  the  poorer 
classes.  It  is  called  bettan,  is  of  a  golden-yellow 
color,  and  is  not  bad,  although  rather  heavy.  In 
that  country,  indeed,  probably  even  more  than  in 
Palestine,  lentiles  anciently,  as  now,  formed  a 
chief  article  of  food  among  the  laboring  classes. 
This  is  repeatedly  noticed  by  ancient  authors,  and 
so  much  attention  was  paid  to  the  culture  of 
this  useful  pulse  that  certain  varieties  became  re- 
markable for  their  excellence. 

(4)  Egyptian  Lentiles.  The  lentiles  of  Pelu- 
sium,  in  the  part  of  Egj-pt  nearest  to  Palestine, 
were  esteemed  both  in  Egypt  and  foreign  countries 
(Vir.  Georg.  i:228),  and  this  is  probably  the  val- 
ued Eg\'ptian  variety  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
Misbna  (tit.  Kilvini  xviii  :8)  as  neither  large  nor 
small.  Large  quantities  of  lentiles  were  exported 
from  Alexandria  (.'Kugustin.  Comin.  in  Ps.  xlvi). 
Pliny,  in  mentioning  two  Egyptian  varieties,  inci- 
dentally lets  us  know  that  one  of  them  was  red, 
by  remarking  that  they  like  a  red  soil,  and  by 
speculating  whether  the  pulse  may  not  have 
thence  derived  the  reddish  color  which  it  im- 
parted to  the  pottage  made  with  it  {Hist.  Nat. 
xviii  :I2).  This  illustrates  Jacob's  red  pottage. 
Dr.  Shaw  (i:257)  also  states  that  these  lentiles 
easily  dissolve  in  boiling,  and  form  a  red  or 
chocolate  colored  pottage,  much  esteemed  in  North 
.^frica  and  Western  Asia.  Putting  these  facts  to- 
gether, it  is  likely  that  the  reddish  lentile,  which 
is  now  so  common  in  Egypt  (Descript.  de 
I'Egyple  xix:65),  is  the  sort  to  which  all  these 
statements  refer.      (See  Pottage;  Lentiles.) 

AD'B'E'EIj(ad'he-e\),(Ueh.'''^r~^,ad-ie/i-ale'. dis- 
ciplined of  God),  one  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Ishmael 
and  founder  of  an  Arabian  tribe  (Gen.  xxv:i3,l6). 

ADDAN  (ad'dan),(Heb.'lT'!^*,  ad-dawn'),  another 
form  (Ezra  ii:59)  of  the  name  (N'eh.  vii:6l)  Addon. 

ADDAB  (ad'Jar),  (Heb.  ^V^',  ad-dawr' ,  thrash- 
ing floor  or  wide-open  place),  a  son  of  Bela  and 
grandson  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  viii:3),  elsewhere 
called  Ard,  in  Gen.  xlvi:2i;  Num.  xxvi:40. 

AX>DEB  (ad'der),  the  English  name  of  a  kind 
of  serpent,  is  a  dialectical  variation  of  the  same 
word  in  a  variety  of  languages  of  the  Gothic  and 
Teutonic  family.  Another  name,  varying,  in  the 
old  European  tongues,  from  ag,  ach  to  hag,  has 
more  connection  with  the  Semitic;  and  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  where  the  Latin  and  its  deriva- 
tives prevail,  both  are  represented  by  the  word 
•jipera  (viper).  The  first  radically  indicates 
poison;  the  second,  pain,  distress,  strife;  the 
third,  parturition  of  offspring,  not  in  the  state  of 
an  egg,  but  of  the  perfect  animal.  Though  not 
clearly  distinguished,  in  common  acceptation, 
from  innoxious  snakes,  all  strictly  indicate  ser- 
pents armed  with  poisonous  fangs,  and  therefore 
all  are  truly  viviparous.  In  the  English  version 
of  the  Bible  the  name  'adder'  occurs  several  times. 
(See  Serpent.) 

(1)  Cobra.  The  most  prominent  species  of 
the  genus  at  present  is  the  naja  triptidians,  cobra 
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di  capi'llo,  hooded  or  spectacled  snake  of  India, 
venerated  .by  the  natives :  even  by  the  serpent- 
charmers  styled  the  good  serpent  to  this  day, 
and  yet  so  ferocious  that  it  is  one  of  the  very 
few  that  will  attack  a  man  when  surprised  in 
its  haunt,  although  it  may  be  gorged  with  prey. 
This  species  is  usually  marked  on  the  nape  with 
two   round   spots,   transversely   connected    in   the 
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form  of  a  pair  of  spectacles ;  but  among  several 
varieties,  one,  perhaps  distinct,  is  without  the 
marks,  and  has  a  glossy  golden  hood,  which  may 
make  it  identical  with  the  nafa  hajc  of  Egypt, 
the  undoubted  Ihh-nuphi.  oneph,  or  agatho- 
da;mon  of  ancient  Eg)'pt,  and  accurately  repre- 
sented on  the  walls  of  its  temples,  in  almost  in- 
numerable instances,  both  in  form  and  color. 
This  serpent  aho  inflates  the  skin  on  the  neck,  not 
in  the  expanded  fcrm  of  a  hood,  but  rather  into 
an  intumcfaction  of  the  neck.  As  in  the  former, 
there  is  no  marked  difTcrencc  of  appearance  be- 
tween the  sexes,  but  the  psilli,  or  charmers,  by 
a  particular  pressure  on  the  neck,  have  the 
power  of  rendering  the  inflation  of  the  ani- 
mal, already  noticed  as  a  character  of  the  genus, 
so  intense,  that  the  serpent  becomes  rigid,  and 
can  be  held  o'.;t  horizontally  as  if  ft  were  a  rod. 

(2)  Soothsayers.  This  practice  explains  what 
the  soothsayers  of  Pharaoh  could  perform  when 
they  were  opposing  Moses,  and  reveals  one  of  the 
names  by  which  the  Hebrews  knew  the  species; 
for  although  the  text  (Exod.  iv:3)  u.^es,  for  the 
rod  of  .-Xaron  converted  into  a  serpent,  the  word 
nachash,  and  subsequently  (vii:i5)  thannin,  it 
is  plain  that,  in  the  second  passage,  the  word  in- 
dicates 'monster,'  as  applied  to  the  nachash  just 
named — the  first  being  an  appellative,  the  second 
an  epithet.  That  the  rods  of  tlie  magicians  of 
Pharaoh  were  of  ihe  same  external  character  is 
evident  from  no  different  denomination  being 
given  to  them;  therefore,  we  may  infer  that  they 
used  a  real  serpent  as  a  rod — namely,  the  species 
now  called  hajc — for  their  imposture,  since  they 
no  doubt  did  what  the  present  serpent-charmers 
perform  with  the  s.inic  species,  by  means  of  tlio 
temporary  asphyxiation,  or  suspension  of  vitality, 
before  noticed,  and  producing  restoration  to  ac- 
tive life  by  liberating  or  throwing  down.  Thus 
we  have  the  miraculous  character  of  the  prophet's 
mission  shown  by  his  real  rod  becoming  a  ser- 
pent, and  the  magicians'  real  serpents  merely  as 
suming  the  form  of  rod';,  .ind  when  both  were 
opposed  in  a  state  of  animated  existence,  bv  the 
rod  devouring  the  living  animals,  conquering  the 


great  typical  personification  of  the  protecting  di- 
vinity of  Egypt.  Xachash  may,  therefore,  with 
some  confidence,  be  assumed  to  have  been  the 
Hebrew  name,  or  at  least  one  of  the  names,  of 
the  naja  haje,  cl  hajc  and  hajc  nachcr  of  the 
Arabs. 

(3)  Sacred  Serpent.  Xachash  was  intensely 
the  serpent  of  lerpents  with  the  Hebrews,  and 
when  figured  with  the  crowns  or  caps  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt,  was  the  crowned  serpent  and 
basilisk.  It  i.-.  evident  that  nzch-asJi  led  authors, 
and  Pliny  among  the  number,  to  aflS.x  the  term 
aspis  to  the  hajc,  which,  however,  he  diil  not 
recognize  as  the  sacred  serpent  of  Egypt.  The 
true  asp  is  a  small  viper,  notwithstanding  the 
opinion  of  M    GeofTroy  to  the  contrary. 

This  species  may  be  regarded  as  extending  to 
India  and  Ceylon,  and  probably  the  naja  tri- 
pudians  is  likewise  an  inhabitant  of  Arabia,  if 
not  of  Egy-pt,  although  the  assertion  of  the  fact 
(common  in  authors)  does  not  exclude  a  suppo- 
sition that  they  take  the  two  species  to  be  only 
one. 

(4)  Flying:  Serpents.  We  arc  disposed  to 
refer  the  'winged'  or  'flying'  serpent  to  ihe 
naja  tripudians,  in  one  of  its  varieties,  because 
— with  its  hood  dilated  into  a  kind  of  shining 
wings  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  standing,  in  undu- 
lating motion,  one-half  or  more  erect,  rigid,  and 
fierce  in  attack,  and  deadly  poisonous,  yet  still 
denominated  'good  spirit,'  and  in  Egj'pt  ever  fig- 
ured in  combination  with  the  winged  globe — it 
well  may  have  received  the  name  of  saraph,  and 
may  thus  meet  all  the  valid  objections,  and  con- 
ciliate seemingly  opposite  comments  (see  Num. 
xxi  :6,  8;  Deut.  viii:i5;  Is.  xiv:29;  xxx  :6,  and 
Paxton's  Illustrations). 

In  Isaiah  xiv  :2<)  and  xxx  :6,  the  epithet  meo- 
phcph,  'vibrating'  (rendered  'flying'  in  A.  V.),  is 
another  form  for  'winged,"  and  occirs  in  passages 
unconnected  with  the  events  in  Exodus.  Both 
bear  metaphorical   interpretations. 

(5)  Fiery  Serpents.  \  further  confirmation 
of  the  'fiery  serpents.'  or  'serpents  of  the  burning 
bite.'  being  najas  occurs  in  the  name  Ras  om 
Haye  (Cape  of  the  Haje  serpents),  situated  in 
the  locality  where  geographers  and  commentators 
agree  that  the  children  of  Israel  were  .nfflicted  by 
thee  reptiles.  Should  it  be  objected  that  these 
are  the  haje,  and  not  the  spectacle  snake,  it  may  be 
answered  that  both  Arabs  and  Hindoos  confound 
the  species. — C.  H.  S. 

(Q)  Puff  Adder.     (Hcb. -'"->",   ak-shooh  ,  Uam 

root  to  coil,  an  adder.)  This  is  another  name  of  a 
serpent  found  only  in  Ps.  cxl  13 :  "They  have 
sharpened  their  tongues  like  a  serpent,  adder's 
poison  is  under  their  lips."  St.  Paul  quotes  the 
latter  half  of  this  verse  from  the  LXX  in  Rom. 
iii:l3.  The  root  of  the  name  implies  bend- 
ing back,  recurving,  but  not  coiling  up,  for 
all  snakes  have  that  faci'lty.  The  syllable  uch, 
however,  shows  a  connection  with  the  former  de- 
nominations, and  both  are  perfectly  reconcilable 
with  a  serpent  very  common  at  the  Cape  of  liood 
Hope,  not  un  frequent  in  Western  .Xfrica.  and 
probably  extending  over  that  whole  continent,  ex 
cepting.  perhaps,  Morocco.  It  is  the  'puff  adder' 
of  the  Dutch  colonists,  about  three  feet  in  length 
and  about  six  inches  in  circumference  at  the 
middle  of  the  body;  the  head  is  larger  than  is 
usual  in  serpents;  the  eyes  are  large  and  very 
brilliant;  Ihe  back  beautifully  marked  in  half- 
circles,  and  the  colors  black,  bright  yellow  and 
dark  brown,  the  belly  yellow;  the  appearance  at 
all  times,  but  chiefly  when  excited,  extremely 
brilliant ;  the  upper  jaw  greatly  protruding,  some- 
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what  like  what  occurs  in  the  shark,  places  the 
mouth  back  towards  the  throat,  and  this  structure 
is  said  to  be  connected  with  the  practice  of  the 
animal  when  intending  to  bite,  to  swell  its  skin 
till  it  suddenly  rises  up,  and  strikes  backwards  as 
if  it  fell  over.  It  is  this  faculty  which  appears 
to  be  indicated  by  the  Hebrew  name  acksub,  and 
therefore  we  believe  it  to  refer  to  that  species, 
or  to  one  nearly  allied  to  it.     (See  Serpent.) 

ADDI  (ad'di),  (Heb.  "ii], a-di" ;  Gr. 'kUl, ad-dee', 
ornament,  Luke  iii:28),  son  of  Cosam  and  father 
of  Melchi,  the  third  above  Salathiel  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  Christ. 

ADDON  (id'don),  (Heb.  T"^'>  ad-done',  power- 
ful), a  place  mentioned  in  Ezra  ii;59,  to  which  those 
Israelites  returned  who  could  not  show  their  ped- 
igree (see  Neh.  vii;6i). 

ADER  (a'der),  (Heb. "''??.  ek-der^ ,  a  flock),  a 
Benjamite,  son  of  Beriah,  chief  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Aijalon.  The  name  is  more  correctly  Eder 
(1  Chron.  viii:i5),  B.  C.  before  588. 

ADIABENE  (a-dl-a-be'ne),  (Gr.'A5io/5iji'^,(7//-rt'^«. 
a-bay-nay'),  the  principal  of  the  six  provinces 
into  which  Assyria  was  divided.  Pliny  (Hist. 
Nat.  v:i2)  and  Ammianus  (xxiii:6,  sec.  20)  com- 
prehend the  whole  of  Assyria  under  this  name, 
which,  however,  properly  denoted  only  the  prov- 
ince which  was  watered  by  the  rivers  Diab  and 
Adiab,  or  the  Great  and  Little  Zab  (Dhab),  which 
flow  into  the  Tigris  below  Nineveh  (Mosul)  from 
the  northeast.  This  region  is  not  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  but  in  Josephus,  its  queen  Helena  and 
her  son  Izates,  who  became  converts  to  Judaism, 
are  very  often  named  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xx:2,  4; 
Bell.Jttd.  ii:l6,  19;  v:4,  6,  II). 

ADIDA  (ad'i-da).  (Gr.  'kSiU,ah-dee-dah',  Vulg. 
Addus),  a  fortified  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  In 
I  Mace.  xii:38,  we  read  that  Simon  ^L^ccab^eus  set 
up  "Adida  in  Sephela"  ("AStSd  iv  tt)  2£0iJX{i),  and 
made  it  strong  with  bolts  and  bars.  Eusebins 
says  that  Sephela  was  the  name  given  in  his  time 
to  the  open  country  about  Eleutheropolis.  And 
this  Adida  in  Sephela  is  probably  the  same  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  next  chapter  (l  Mace,  xiii  113) 
as  'Adida  over  against  the  plain,'  where  Simon 
Maccabeus  encamped  to  dispute  the  entrance  into 
Judsa  of  Tryphon,  who  had  treacherously  seized 
on  Jonathan  at  Ptolemais.  In  the  parallel  passage 
Josephus  (Anliq.  xiii  :6,  4)  adds  that  this  Adida 
was  upon  a  hill,  before  which  lay  the  plains  of 
Judaea.  Lightfoot,'  however,  contrives  to  multiply 
the  single  place  mentioned  in  the  Maccabees  and 
Josephus  into  four  or  five  different  towns  (see 
Chorcg.  Dccad.  sec.  3).  One  of  the  places  which 
Josephus  calls  Adida  (Bell.  J  ltd.  ivip,  i)  appears 
to  have  been  near  the  Jordan,  and  was  probably 
the  Hadid  of  Ezra  ii  :33.     (See  Hadid.) 

ADIEL  (a'diel),  (Heb.  bS'-IJ?.  ad-ee-ale',  orna- 
ment of  God). 

1.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon, 
who  seem  to  have  dispossessed  the  aborigines  of 
Gedor  (l  Chron.  iv:36). 

2.  A  priest,  son  of  Jahzerah  and  father  of 
Maasiai.  The  latter  assisted  in  reconstructing 
the  temple  after  the  captivity  (l  Chron.  ix:i2), 
B.  C.  5.36. 

3.  The  father  of  Azmaveth,  which  latter  was 
treasurer  under  David  (i  Chron.  xxvii:2S). 

ADIN  (a'din),  (Heb.  ]  1^ ,  aiv-deen',  effeminate). 

1.  The  head  of  one  of  the  Israelitish  families, 
whose  descendants  returned  with  Zerubbabel  to 
Jerusalem  from  Babylon  (B.  C.  536). 

The    number    according  to  Ezra  ii:is   is  four 


hundred  and  fifty-four ;  in  Neh.  vii  :20,  as  six 
hundred  and  fifty-five,  the  discrepancy  being  oc- 
casioned by  an  error  in  the  hundreds  and  the  in- 
cluding or  excludmg  of  himself  (Mc.  and  Str. 
Cyc),  (see  Ez.  viii:6),  B.  C.  457. 

2.  One  who  sealed  the  covenant  made  by  Ne- 
hemiah  and  the  people  after  their  return  to  Jeru- 
salem  (Neh.  x:l6),  B.  C.  about  445. 

ADINA  (ad'i-naj,  (Heb.  ^T^^,  ad-ee-naw' ,  slen- 
der, delicate),  the  son  of  Shiza,  a  Reubenite,  cap- 
tain of  thirty  of  h.s  tribesmen — one  of  David's 
warriors  (i  Chron.  xi;42);  B.  C.  before  1000. 

ADITHAIM  (ad-i-tha'im),  (Heb.  ^^■'^'"i\  ad-ee- 
thah'yim,  double  prey),  a  city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv:36), 
whose  location  is'  unknown.  At  a  later  time  the 
name  appears  to  have  been  changed  to  Hadid 
(Chadid)  and  Adida. 

ADJURATION  (5d-ju-r5' shun),  (Heb.  ^7^.  aw- 
law' ,\n  Hiph.,  to  cause  to  swear,  in  l  Kings  viii:3i; 
2  Chron.  vi:22;  "^"^ ,  shaiv-bah' ,  to  make  swear- 
Gr.  iiopKll^u,  ex-or-kid'zo,  to  exact  an  oath). 

1.  This  is  a  solemn  act  or  appeal,  whereby  one 
man,  usually  a  person  vested  with  natural  or  ofl!i- 
cial  authority,  imposes  upon  another  the  obliga- 
tion of  speaking  or  acting  as  if  under  the  solem- 
nity of  an  oath.  We  find  the  word  shawbah  used 
in  this  sense  in  Cant.  ii:7;  iii  :s,  etc. 

2.  In  the  New  Testament  the  act  of  adjuration 
is  performed  with  more  marked  effect,  as  when  the 
high-priest  thus  calls  upon  Christ,  'I  adjure  thee 
by  the  living  God,  tell  us,'  etc.  (Matt.  xxvi:63). 
The  word  used  here  is  that  by  which  the  LXX 
render  the  Hebrew  (see  also  Mark  v:7;  Acts  xix : 
13;  I  Thess.  v:27).  An  oath,  although  thus  im- 
posed upon  one  without  his  consent,  was  not  only 
binding,  but  solemn  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
when  connected  with  a  question,  an  answer  was 
compulsory,  which  answer  being  as  upon  oath, 
any  falsehood  in  it  would  be  perjury.  Thus  our 
Saviour,  who  had  previously  disdained  to  reply 
to  the  charges  brought  against  him.  now  felt  him- 
self bound  to  answer  the  question  put  to  him. 
The  abstract  moral  right  of  any  man  to  impose 
so  serious  an  obligation  upon  another  without  his 
consent  may  very  much  be  doubted — not,  in- 
deed, as  compelling  a  true  answer,  which  a  just 
man  will  give  under  all  circumstances,  but  as 
extorting  a  truth  which  he  might  have  just  rea- 
sons for  withholding. 

3.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  means  the 
use  of  the  name  of  God,  or  of  some  holy  thing,  to 
induce  one  to  do  what  is  required  of  him. 

ADMAH  (Sd'mah),  (Heb.  '^7"'!*,  ad-maw',  red 

earth),  one  of  the  cities  in  the  vale  of  Siddim  (Gen. 
x:i9),  which  had  a  king  of  its  own  (Gen.  xiv:2) 
It  was  destroyed  along  with  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah (Gen.  xix:24;  Deut.  xxix:23;  Hos.  xi:8). 

ADMATHA  (ad'ma-tha),  (Heb.  ^^^1^,  ad-maw- 
thaw',  perhaps  earthy,  dark-colured),  the  third 
named  of  seven  princes  or  courtiers  of  Ahasuerus 
(Esth.  i:i4);  B.  C.  about  519. 

ADMINISTER  (M-mln'is-ter),  (Gr.  ZmkoAo., 
dct-ak-on-ee'ali,  service),  to  manage  and  give  out 
as  stewards  (2  Cor.  viii:l9).  Administration,  a 
public  office,  and  the  execution  thereof  (i  Cor 
xii:5).  Specifically  "to  relieve,"  "to  minister 
(2  Cor  ix:i2).  Here  the  meaning  is  "the  min 
istration  of  the  gift." 

ADMIRE,  ADMIRATION  (5d-mire'.ad-mi-ra'. 
shun).  These  words  occur  in  A.  V  as  the  expression 
of  simple  wonder,  without  including  approbation 
z  Thess.  i:io,  'When  he  shall  come  to  be  glorified 
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in  his  saints,  and  to  be  admired  (RV  'marveled 
at")  in  all  them  that  believe';  Jude,  vcr.  i6, 'having 
men's  persons  in  admiration'  (Gr.  eavfid^ovrcs 
rpoaura.  KV  'showing  respect  of  persons');  Rev. 
xvii:6,  'When  I  saw  lier,  I  wondered  with  great 
a'.  (KV  'with  a  great  wonder").  (Hastings'  Bid. 
Di<f.  xvii:6). 
ADMONI  (5d-mo'ni),  (Heb.  T-18,  ad-mo'nec). 

This  word  means  red-haired,  and  is  so  rendered 
in  the  ancient  versions,  although  ours  understands 
a  ruddy  cumflexion.  It  would  thus  appear  that 
Esau  (Gen.  xxv:25)  and  David  (i  Sam.  xvi:i2; 
xvii:4.2;  were  red-haired.  Red  hair  is  so  uncom- 
mon in  the  East,  that  it  forms  a  particular  distinc- 
tion, as  in  the  Scriptural  instances;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  unknown,  especially  in  mountainous  coun- 
tries. The  writer  has  observed  it  in  Persia  re- 
peatedly, accompanied  with  the  usual  fresh  com- 
plexion. Such  hair  and  complexion  together  seem 
to  have  been  regarded  as  a  beauty  among  the 
Jews.  The  personal  chnracters  of  Esau  and  David 
appear  to  agree  well  with  the  temperament  which 
red  hair  usually  indicates.     (See  Ruddy). 

ADNA  (id'na),  (Heb.  **?!?,  ad-naw' ,  pleasure). 

1.  An  Israelite  descended  from  the  family  of 
Pahath-moab,  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after 
the  Captivity  (Ezra  x:30i. 

2.  A  chief  priest,  son  of  Harim,  who  was  con- 
temporary witli  Joiakim  (N'eh.  xii:i5),  B.  C.  about 
536. 

ADNAH(ad'nah).(Heb.'"ir!*'.a«/-;/aa'',pleasure). 

1.  One  of  the  chief  men  of  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh,  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (i  Chron.  xii:2o), 
B.  C.  before  looo. 

2.  A  warrior  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  captain 
under  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xvii:i4),  B.  C.  about 
863. 

ADONAI  (a-d3'ni),  (Heb.  "?'"?,  ad-o' nee ;  Se[>t. 
Ki/pios,  ku' ree-os,  lord,  master),  the  old  jilural  form 
of  the  noun  V"**. '"'''"'■  similar  to  that  with  the  sufTi.t 
of  the  first  person;  used  as  the  pluraUa  excellen- 
tier  byway  t>(  dignity,  for  the  name  of  Jehovah. 
The  similar  form  with  the  suffix  is  also  used  of 
men,  as  of  Joseph's  master  (Gen.  xxxix:2,  3,  5^.); 
of  Joseph  himself  (Gen.  xlii:30,  33;  soalso  Is.  xix:4). 
The  Jews,  out  of  suiierstitious  reverence  for  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  always  in  reading  pronounce 
Adonai  ■vA\CTe  Jehoviih  is  written;  and  hence  the 
letters  of  Jeho-.iah  are  usually  written  with  the 
points  belonging  to  Adonai.     (Sec  Jkhovah.) 

ADONTBEZEK  (ad6-ni-bi:'zek).(Heb.  r.;.?'"*"^?' 
a-do' nce-hth  ztk,  lord  of  Hczck).  king  or  lord  of 
Bezek,  a  town  which  Kusebius  (in  B«f/«i  places 
17  miles  east  of  Ncapolis  or  Shcchcm.  The  small 
extent  of  the  kinfidoms  in  and  around  Palestine 
at  the  time  of  its  invasion  by  the  Hebrews  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  this  petty  melek  had  sub- 
dued no  less  than  seventy  of  them  and  the 
barbarity  of  the  war  usages  in  those  early  times 
is  painfully  shown  by  his  cutting  off  all  the  thumbs 
anrl  great  toes  of  his  prisoners,  and  allowing  them 
no  food  but  that  which  they  gathered  under  hi» 
table.  These  conquests  made  Adonibczek  "a  triton 
among  the  minnows;'  and  we  find  hiiv  at  the  head 
of  the  confederated  Canaaniles  and  Perizzitcs, 
against  whom  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Simeon 
marched  after  the  death  of  Joshua.  His  army 
was  routed  and  himself  taken  prisoner.  The  vic- 
tors failed  not  to  express  their  indignation  at  the 
mode  in  which  he  had  treated  his  r.TptJvcs.  by 
dealing  with  him  in  the  same  manner  (U  C.  about 
1145).  His  conscience  was  then  awakened  to  the 
enormity  of  his  conduct,  and  in  his  own  treat- 


ment he  recognized  a  severe  but  just  application 
of  the  lex  talionis.  That  the  act  was  so  intended 
by  the  captors  is  very  clear,  and  it  is  strange  that 
this  strong  reprobation  of  his  conduct  by  the 
Israelites  should  have  been  construed  into  an  ex- 
ample of  their  own  barbarous  usages  in  war. 
Adonibezek  was  taken  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
died  (Judg.  1:5-7). 

ADONIJAH  (id-o-ni'jah),  (Heb.  '''^'"''^,  ad-onee- 
ya-w' ,  JcIkiv.iIi  lis]  my  Lord). 

(1)  Son  of  David.  The  fourth  son  of  David 
by  llaggith.  lie  was  born  after  his  father 
became  king,  but  when  he  reigned  over 
Judah  only  (2  Sam.  iii:4).  According  to  the 
Oriental  notion  developed  in  the  article  Absalom, 
Adonijah  might  have  considered  his  claim  su- 
perior to  that  of  his  eldest  brother  Amnon,  who 
was  born  while  his  father  was  in  a  private  sta- 
tion, but  not  to  that  of  Absalom,  who  was  not 
only  his  elder  brother,  and  born  while  his  father 
was  a  king,  but  was  of  royal  descent  on  the  side 
of  his  mother.  When,  however,  Amnon  and  Ab- 
salom were  both  dead,  he  became,  by  order  of 
birth,  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne.  But  this 
order  had  been  set  aside  in  favor  of  Solomon, 
who  was  born  while  his  father  was  king  of  all 
Israel.  Absalom  perished  in  attempting  to  assert 
his  claim  of  primogeniture,  in  opposition  to  this 
arrangement.  Unawed  by  this  example,  Adonijah 
took  the  same  means  of  showing  that  he  was  not 
disposed  to  relinquish  the  claim  of  primogeniture 
which  now  devolved  upon  him. 

(2)  Proclaimed  King.  He  assumed  the  state 
of  an  heir  apparent,  who,  from  the  advanced  age 
of  David,  must  soon  be  king.  But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  his  wish  to  trouble  his  father 
as  Absalom  had  done ;  for  he  waited  till  David  ap- 
peared at  the  point  of  death,  when  he  called 
around  him  a  number  of  influential  men,  whom 
he  had  previously  gained  over,  and  caused  himself 
to  be  proclaimed  king.  This  was  a  formidable 
attempt  to  subvert  the  appointment  made  by  the 
Divine  king  of  Israel,  for  Adonijah  was  supported 
by  such  men  as  Joab,  the  general-in-chief,  and 
Abialhar,  the  high-priest,  both  of  whom  had  fol- 
lowed David  in  all  his  fortunes.  The  adhesion 
of  such  men.  and  the  previous  defection  of  the 
nation  to  Absalom,  show  the  strength  of  the 
hereditary  principle  among  the  Israelites.  In  all 
likelihood,  if  Absalom  had  waited  till  David  was 
on  his  death-bed,  Joab  and  Abiathar  would  have 
given  him  their  support,  but  his  premature  and 
unnatural  attempt  to  dethrone  his  father  dis- 
gusted these  friends  of  David,  who  might  not 
otherwise  have  been  adverse  to  his  claims.  This 
danger  was  avoiiled  by  .Vdonijah,  but  his  plot 
was,  notwithstanding,  defeated  by  the  prompt 
measure  taken  by  David,  who  directed  Solomon 
to  be  at  once  proclaimed,  and  crowned,  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  real  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power. 

(3)  Pardoned.  Adonijah  then  saw  that  all 
was  lost,  and  fled  to  the  altar,  which  he  refused 
to  leave  without  a  promise  of  pardon  from  King 
Solomon.  This  he  received,  but  was  warned  that 
any  further  attempt  of  the  same  kind  would  be 
fatal  to  him. 

(4)  Death.  Accordingly,  when,  some  time 
after  the  death  of  David,  Adonijah  covertly  en- 
deavored to  reproduce  his  claim  thrM'gh  a  mar- 
riage with  Abishag,  the  virgin  widow  of  his  father 
(see  AnisitAr,),  his  design  was  at  once  penetr.ited 
by  the  king,  by  whose  order  he  was  instantly  put 
to  death  (i  Kings  ii:23-25),  B.  C  960. 

ADONIKAlff  (a-drtnik.lm),  (llcb.  ^r,'«"^K.  nd-o- 
nee-ka'wm' .  whom  the  Lord  sets  up,  or  lord  of  the 
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enemy,  the  sons  of  Adonikam,  numbering  six 
liundred  and  sixty-six,  who  were  among  those 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon 
(Neh.  vii:l8;  i  Esdr.  v:i4).  In  the  last  two  pas- 
sages the  number  is  put  down  at  six  hundred  and 
sixty-seven.  The  rest  of  the  family  returned  with 
Ezra  (Ezra  viii:i3;  I  Esdr.  viii:39),  B.  C.  458. 
In  Neh.  x:i6  the  name  is  given  as  Adonijah. 

ADONIRAM  (ad-o-ni'ram),  (Heb.  ^^T^"^^:,  ad-o- 
«.?f-nj7X'«',lord  of  height, z>., high  lord, I  Kings  iv;5). 

1.  This  name  is  exhibited  in  the  contracted  form 
of  Adoram  in  2  Sam.  xx;24;  I  Kings  xii:i8,  and 
of  Hadoram  in  2  Chron.  x:i8  (B.  C.  930). 

2.  Adoniram,  or  Hadoram,  son  of  Toi,  king 
of  Hamath,  who  was  sent  by  his  father  to  con^ 
gratulate  David  on  his  victory  over  their  common 
enemy,  Hadarezer.  king  of  Syria  (I  Chron.  xviii ; 
10).    This  prince  is  called  Joram  in  2  Sam.  viii  :io. 

3.  A  person  of  this  name  is  mentioned  as  re- 
ceiver-general of  the  imposts  in  the  reigns  of 
David,  Solomon  and  Rehoboam.  Commentators 
have  been  much  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  the 
office  was  held  by  one  person  for  so  long  a  period, 
or  by  two  or  three  persons  of  the  same  name. 
It  appears  very  unlikely  that  even  two  persons  of 
Uie  same  name  should  successively  bear  the  same 
office,  in  an  age  when  no  example  occurs  of  the 
father's  name  being  given  to  his  son.  We  find 
also  that  not  more  than  forty-seven  years  elapse 
between  the  first  and  last  mention  of  the  Adon- 
iram who  was  over  the  tribute ;  and  as  this,  al- 
though a  long  term  of  service,  is  not  too  long 
for  one  life,  and  as  the  person  who  held  the  office 
in  the  beginning  of  Rchoboam's  reign  had  served 
in  it  long  enough  to  make  himself  odious  to  the 
people,  it  appears  on  the  whole  most  probable 
that  one  and  the  same  person  is  intended  through- 
out. Only  one  incident  is  recorded  in  connection 
with  this  person.  When  the  ten  tribes  seceded 
from  the  house  of  David  and  made  Jeroboam  king, 
Rehoboam  sent  Adoniram  among  them,  for  the 
purpose,  we  may  presume,  of  collecting  the  usual 
imposts,  which  had  become  very  heavy.  Perhaps 
he  had  been  rigid  in  his  invidious  office  under 
Solomon;  at  all  events,  the  collector  of  the  im- 
posts which  had  occasioned  the  revolt  was  not  the 
person  whose  presence  was  the  most  likely  to 
soothe  the  exasperated  passions  of  the  people. 
They  rose  upon  him,  and  stoned  him  till  he  died. 
Rehoboam,  who  was  not  far  off,  took  warning  by 
his  fate,  and,  mounting  his  chariot,  returned  with 
all  speed  to  Jerusalem   (i  Kings  xii:i8). 

ADONIS  (a-do'nis).     See  Tammuz. 

AD0NIZEDEK(a-do-ni-ze'dek),(Heb,p1V"J'i^. 
ad-o' nee-zee' deb  ;  Sept. 'A5«w/3ef^K.  ah-doh-7iee-hec- 
zek' .  confounding  him  with  Adonibezek).  The 
name  denotes  lord  of  justice,  i.  s.,  just  lord,  king 
of  Zedek. 

(1)  Canaanitish  King.  He  was  the  Canaan- 
itish  king  of  Jerusalem  when  the  Israelites  in- 
vaded Palestine,  and  the  similarity  of  the  name 
to  that  of  a  more  ancient  king  of  ("as  is  supposed) 
the  same  place,  Melchi-zedek  {h\y\g  of  justice,  or 
king  of  Zedek),  has  suggested  that  Zedek  was 
one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Jerusalem.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  this  .\donizedek  was  the  first  of  the 
native  princes  that  attempted  to  make  head  against 
the  invaders. 

(2)  Confederacy.  After  Jericho  and  Ai  were 
taken,  and  the  Gibeonites  had  succeeded  in  form- 
ing a  treaty  with  the  Israelites,  .\donizcdek  was 
the  first  to  rouse  himself  from  the  stupor  which 
had  fallen  on  the  Canaanites  (Josh.  x:i-s),  and 
he  induced  the  other  Amoritish  kings  of  Hebron 


— Jarmuth,  Lachish  and  Eglon — to  join  him  in  a 
confederacy  against  the  enemy.  They  did  not, 
however,  march  directly  against  the  invaders,  but 
went  and  besieged  the  Gibeonites,  to  punish  them 
for  the  discouraging  example  which  their  seces- 
sion from  the  common  cause  had  afforded.  Joshua 
no  sooner  heard  of  this  than  he  marched  all 
night  from  Gilgal  to  the  relief  of  his  allies,  and 
falling  unexpectedly  upon  the  besiegers,  soon  put 
them  to  utter  rout. 

(3)  The  Five  Kings.  The  pursuit  was  long, 
and  was  signalized  by  Joshua's  famous  command 
to  the  sun  and  moon,  as  well  as  by  a  tremendous 
hailstorm,  which  greatly  distressed  the  fugitive 
Amorites,  (See  Joshua.)  The  five  kings  took 
refuge  in  a  cave,  but  were  observed,  and  by 
Joshua's  order  the  mouth  of  it  was  closed  with 
large  stones  and  a  guard  set  over  it  until  the 
pursuit  was  over.  When  the  pursuers  returned 
the  cave  was  opened  and  the  five  kings  brought 
out.  The  Hebrew  chiefs  then  set  their  feet  upon 
the  necks  of  the  prostrate  monarchs — an  ancient 
mark  of  triumph,  of  which  the  monuments  of 
Persia  and  Egypt  still  afford  illustrations.  They 
were  then  slain,  and  their  bodies  hung  on  trees 
until  the  evening,  when,  as  the  law  forbade  a 
longer  exposure  of  the  dead  (Deut.  xxi:23),  they 
were  taken  down  and  cast  into  the  cave,  the 
mouth  of  which  was  filled  up  with  large  stoi»es, 
which  remained  long  after  (jfosh.  x:i-27).  The 
severe  treatment  of  these  kings  by  Joshua  has 
been  censured  and  defended  with  equal  disregard 
of  the  real  circumstances,  which  are,  that  the 
war  was  avowedly  one  of  extermination,  no  quar- 
ter being  given  or  expected  on  either  side,  and 
that  the  war  usages  of  the  Jews  were  neither 
worse  nor  better  than  those  of  the  people  with 
whom  they  fought,  who  would  most  certainly 
have  treated  Joshua  and  the  other  Hebrew  chiefs 
in  the  same  manner  had  they  fallen  into  their 
hands. 

ADOPTION  (a-dop'shnn),  IGr.  vioBfala,  hwee-oth- 
es-ee' all ,  the  placing  as  a  scm).  The  Old  "Testament 
does  not  contain  any  word  equivalent  to  this;  but 
the  act  occurs  in  various  forms.  The  New  Testa 
ment  has  the  word  viodeala  (jften  (Rom.  viii:i5,  23; 
ix:4;  Gal.  ivij;  Eph.  i:5),  but  no  example  of  the  act 
occurs.  The  term  itself  is  well  defined,  and  the 
act  described,  in  the  literal  signification  of  the 
Greek  word.  It  is  the  placing  as  a  son  of  one 
wdio  is  not  so  by  birth. 

The  practice  of  adoption  had  its  origin  in  the 
desire  for  male  offspring  among  those  who  have, 
in  the  ordinary  course,  been  denied  that  blessing, 
or  have  been  deprived  of  it  by  circumstances. 
This  feeling  is  common  to  our  nature,  but  its 
operation  is  less  marked  in  those  countries  where 
the  equalizing  influences  of  high  civilization  lessen 
the  peculiar  privileges  of  the  paternal  character, 
and  where  the  security  and  the  well-observed  laws 
by  which  estates  descend  and  property  is  trans- 
mitted withdraw  one  of  the  principal  induce- 
ments to  the  practice. 

(1)  Among  the  Hebrews.  Almost  all  of 
the  instances  in  the  Bible  occur  in  the  patriarchal 
period.  The  law  of  Moses,  by  settling  the  rela- 
tions of  families  and  the  rules  of  descent,  and 
by  formally  establishing  the  Levirate  law,  which 
in  some  sort  secured  a  representative  posterity 
even  to  a  man  who  died  without  children,  appears 
to  have  put  some  check  upon  this  custom. 

(2)  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  allusions  in 
the  New  Testament  are  mostly  to  practices  of 
adoption  which  then  existed  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  rather  to  the  latter  than  to  the 
former,     for   among   the     more     highly     civilized 
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Greeks  adoption  was  less  frequent  than  among  the 
Romans.  In  the  East  the  practice  has  always  been 
common,  especially  among  the  Semitic  races,  in 
whom  the  love  of  offspring  has  at  all  times  been 
strongly  manifested.  .Vnd  here  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  additional  and  peculiar  stimulus 
which  the  Hebrews  derived  from  the  hope  of  giv- 
ing birth  to  the  Messiah  was  inoperative  with 
respect  to  adoption,  through  which  that  privilege 
could  not  be  realized. 

(3)  Confined  to  Sons.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  that  adoption  was  confined  to  sons. 
The  whole  Bible  history  affords  no  example  of 
the  adoption  of  a  female,  for  the  Jews  certainly 
were  not  behind  any  Oriental  nation  in  the  feel- 
ing expressed  in  the  Chinese  proverb — "He  is  hap- 
piest in  daughters  who  has  only  sons'  (Mem.  sur 
IfS  Chinois,  t,  x:i49). 

The  first  instances  of  adoption  which  occur  in 
Scripture  are  less  the  acts  of  men  than  of  women, 
who,  being  themselves  barren,  give  their  female 
slaves  to  their  husbands,  with  a  view  of  adopt- 
ing the  children  they  may  bear.  Thus  Sarah 
gave  her  handmaid  Hagar  to  .-Vbraham,  and  the 
son  who  was  born,  Ishmael,  appears  to  have  been 
considered  as  her  son  as  well  as  Abraham's,  until 
Isaac  was  born.  In  like  manner  Rachel,  having 
no  children,  gave  her  handmaid  Bilhah  to  her 
husband,  who  had  by  her  Uan  and  Naphtali 
(Gen.  xxx:5-9),  on  which  his  other  wife,  Leah, 
although  she  had  sons  of  her  own,  yet  fearing  that 
she  had  left  off  bearing,  claimed  the  right  of  giv- 
ing her  handmaid  Zilpah  to  Jacob,  that  she  might 
thus  increase  their  number,  and  by  this  means 
she  had  Gad  and  Asher  (Gen.  xxx:q-i3).  In 
this  way  the  greatest  possible  approximation  to  a 
natural  relation  was  produced.  The  child  was 
the  son  of  the  husband,  and,  the  mother  being  the 
property  of  the  wife,  the  progeny  must  be  her 
property  also;  and  the  act  of  more  particular 
appropriation  seems  to  have  been  that,  at  the  time 
of  birth,  the  handmaid  brought  forth  her  child 
'upon  the  knees  of  the  adoptive  mother'  (Gen. 
xxx:3).  Strange  as  this  custom  may  seem,  it 
is  in  accordance  with  the  notions  of  rcpn-scntation 
which  we  find  very  prevalent  in  analogous  states  of 
society.  We  do  not  see  the  use  of  explaining  away 
customs  we  do  not  like,  or  which  do  not  agree 
with  our  own  notions,  by  alleging  that  by  this  ex- 
pression nothing  more  is  meant  than  that  the  son 
was  to  be  dandled  and  brought  up  upon  the  knees 
of  the  adoptive  mother.  In  this  case  the  vicarious 
bearing  of  the  handmaid  for  the  mistress  was  as 
complete  as  possible,  and  the  sons  were  regarded 
as  fully  equal  in  right  of  heritage  with  those  by 
the  legitimate  wife.  This  privilege  could  not, 
however,  be  conferred  by  the  adoption  of  the 
wife,  but  by  the  natural  relation  of  such  sons 
to  the  husband. 

(4)  Sarah'8  Caee.  A  curious  fact  is  jlicited 
by  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  Sarah's  case, 
which  were  almost  the  only  circumstances  that 
could  have  risen  to  try  the  question  whether  a 
mistress  retained  her  power,  as  such,  over  a  fe- 
male slave  whom  she  had  thus  vicariously  cm- 
ployed,  and  over  the  progeny  of  that  slave,  even 
though  by  her  own  husband.  The  answer  is 
given  rather  startlingly.  in  the  affirmative  in  the 
words  of  Sarah,  who,  when  the  birth  of  Isaac  had 
wholly  changed  her  feelings  and  position,  and 
when  she  was  exasperated  by  the  offensive  con- 
duct of  Hagar  and  her  son,  addressed  her  husband 
thus :  'Cast  forth  this  hond-^icman  and  her  son : 
for  the  son  of  this  hondzcoman  shall  not  be  heir 
with  mv  son.  even  with  Isaac'  ^Gon    xxi:lo). 

(5)  Previous  Instance.  A  previous  instance 
of  adoption  in  the  history  of  Abraham,  when  as 


yet  he  had  no  children,  appears  to  be  discoverable 
in  his  saying,  "One  born  in  my  house  is  mine 
heir.'  This  unquestionably  denotes  a  house-born 
slave,  as  distinguished  from  one  bought  with 
money.  Abraham  had  several  such,  and  the  one 
to  whom  he  is  supposed  here  to  refer  is  his  faith- 
ful and  devoted  steward  Eliezcr.  This,  there- 
fore, is  a  case  in  which  a  slave  was  adopted  as  a 
son — a  practice  still  very  common  in  the  East. 
A  boy  is  often  purchased  young,  adopted  by  his 
master,  brought  up  in  his  faith,  and  educated 
as  his  son ;  or,  if  the  owner  has  a  daughter,  he 
adopts  him  through  a  marriage  with  that  daughter, 
and  the  family  which  springs  from  this  union  is 
counted  as  descended  from  him.  But  house-born 
slaves  are  usually  preferred,  as  these  have  never 
had  any  home  but  their  master's  house,  are  con- 
sidered members  of  his  family,  and  are  generally 
the  most  faithful  of  his  adherents. 

(6)  Among  the  Romans.  This  practice  of 
slave  adoption  was  very  common  among  the 
Romans,  and,  as  such,  is  more  than  once  referred 
to  by  St.  Paul  (Rom.  viii:i5;  Gal.  iv:5);  the 
transition  from  the  condition  of  a  slave  to  thai 
of  a  son,  and  the  privilege  of  applying  the  tender 
name  of  'Father'  to  the  former  'Master,'  affording 
a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  change  which  takes 
place  from  the  bondage  of  the  law  to  the  freedom 
and  privileges  of  the  Christian  state. 

As  in  most  cases  the  adopted  son  was  to  be 
considered  dead  to  the  family  from  which  he 
sprung,  the  separation  of  natural  ties  and  con- 
nections was  avoided  by  this  preference  of  slaves, 
who  were  mostly  foreigners  or  of  foreign  descent. 

(7)  The  Chinese.  For  the  same  reason  the 
Chinese  make  their  adoptions  from  children  in 
the  hospitals,  who  have  been  abandoned  by  their 
parents 

(8)  The  Tartars.  The  Tartars  are  the  only 
people  we  know  who  prefer  to  adopt  their  near 
relatives — nephews  or  cousins,  or,  failing  them, 
a  Tartar  of  their  own  banner. 

(9)  Biblical  Example.  The  only  Scriptural 
example  of  this  kind  is  that  in  which  Jacob 
adopted  his  own  grandsons,  Ephraim  and  Manas- 
seh,  to  be  counted  as  his  sons.  Some  have  ques- 
tioned whether  this  was  really  an  act  of  adoption, 
but  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  no  way  in  which 
an  act  of  adoption  could  be  more  clearly  expressed. 
Jacob  says  to  Joseph,  their  father — "Thy  two  sons, 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  shall  he  mine ;  *  *  *  as 
Reuben  and  Simeon  (his  two  eldest  sons),  they 
shall  be  mine.  But  thy  issue  which  thou  begettest 
after  them  shall  be  thine'   (Gen.  xlviii:6). 

(10)  Result.  The  object  of  this  remarkable 
adoption  was,  that  whereas  Joseph  himself  could 
only  have  one  share  of  his  father's  heritage  along 
with  his  brothers,  the  adoption  of  his  two  sons 
enabled  Jacob,  through  them,  to  bestow  two  por- 
tions upon  his  favorite  son.  One  remarkable 
effect  of  this  adoption  was  that  the  sons  of  Jacob, 
and  the  tribes  which  sprang  from  them,  thus 
became  thirteen  instead  of  twelve;  but  the  ulti- 
mate exclusion  of  Levi  from  a  share  of  territory 
rectified  this  so  far  as  regarded  the  distribution  of 
lands  in  Canaan 

(11)  Moses.  The  adoption  of  Moses  by  Pha- 
raoh's daughter  (Exod.  ii:i-Io)  is  an  incident 
rather  than  a  practice,  but  it  recalls  what  has  just 
been  staled  respecting  the  adoption  of  outcast 
children  by  the  Chinese. 

A  man  who  had  only  a  daughter  would  natu- 
rally wish  to  build  up  a  family,  to  be  counted 
as  his  own,  tlirtiugb  her.  W'c  have  seen  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  daughter  is  often 
married  to  a  freed  slave,  and  the  children  counted 
as  those  of  the  woman's  father,  or  the  husband 
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himself  is  adopted  as  a  son.  An  instance  of  the 
former  kind  occurs  in  I  Chron.  ii  :34.  sq.  Sheshan, 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  gives  his  daughter  to  Jarha, 
an  Egyptian  slave  (whom,  as  the  Targuni  pre- 
mises, he  no  doubt  liberated  on  that  occasion)  ; 
the  posterity  of  the  marriage  are  not,  however, 
reckoned  to  Jarha,  the  husband  of  the  woman, 
hut  to  her  father,  Sheshan,  and  as  his  descend- 
ants they  take  their  heritage  and  station  in  Israel. 
The  same  chapter  gives  another  instance  (i 
Chron.  ii  :2i ;  Num.  xxvii:i): 

(12)  Machir.  Machir  (grandson  of  Joseph) 
gives  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Hezron,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  She  gave  birth  to  Segub,  who  was 
the  father  of  Jair.  This  Jair  possessed  twenty- 
three  cities  in  the  land  of  Gilead,  which  came  to 
him  in  right  of  his  grandmother,  the  daughter 
of  Machir,  and  he  acquired  other  towns  in  the 
same  quarter,  which  made  up  his  possessions  to 
threescore  towns  or  villages  (l  Chron.  ii:2i-24; 
Josh.  xiii:3o:  I  Kings  iv:i3).  Now  this  Jair, 
though  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  by  his  grandfather, 
is,  in  Num.  x.xxii  :4l,  counted  as  of  Manasseh, 
for  the  obvious  reason  which  the  comparison  of 
these  texts  suggests,  that,  through  his  grand- 
mother, he  inherited  the  property,  and  was  the 
lineal  representative  of  Machir,  the  son  of  Ma- 
nasseh. 

(13)  Genealogy.  This  case  is  of  some  im- 
portance from  the  ground  which  it  offers  for  tne 
opinion  of  those  who  account  for  the  difference 
between  the  pedigree  of  Christ  as  given  by  Mat- 
thew, and  that  in  Luke,  by  supposing  that  the 
former  is  the  pedigree  through  Joseph,  his  sup- 
posed father,  and  the  latter  through  his  mother 
Mary.  This  opinion,  which  will  be  examined  in 
another  place  (see  Genealogy),  supposes  that 
Mary  was  the  daughter  of  Heli,  and  that  Joseph 
is  called  his  son  (Luke  iii:23),  because  he  was 
adopted  by  Heli  when  he  married  his  daughter, 
who  was  an  heiress,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  of 
her  going  to  Bethlehem  to  be  registered  when  in 
the  last  stage  of  pregnancy. 

(14)  Theological.  In  John  viii  :36,  'If  the  Son 
shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed,'  is 
supposed  by  Grotius  and  .other  commentators  to 
refer  to  a  custom  in  some  of  the  cities  of  Greece, 
and  elsewhere,  called  ide\(l)o$e<T<rla,  a-delfho-lhe- 
si'a,  whereby  the  son  and  heir  was  per- 
mitted to  adopt  brothers  and  admit  them  to 
the  same  rights  which  he  himself  enjoyed.  But 
it  seems  more  likely  that  the  reference  was  to  the 
more  familiar  Roman  custom,  by  which  the  son, 
after  his  father's  death,  often  made  free  such  as 
were  born  slaves  in  his  house. 

In  Gal.  iv  :5,  6,  there  is  a  very  clear  allusion  to 
the  privilege  of  adopted  slaves  to  address  their 
former  master  by  the  endearing  title  of  Abba,  or 
Father.  Slaves  were  not  allowed  to  use  this 
word  in  addressing  the  master  of  the  family  to 
which  they  belonged,  nor  the  corresponding  title 
of  Mama,  mother,  when  speaking  to  the  mistress 
of  it.  But  this  adoption  believers  have  received  : 
and  the  evidences  of  it  consist  in  the  indwelling  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  testifying  that  they  are  God's 
children,  enabling  them  to  say  ".^bba.  Father," 
and  as  children  to  keep  tlieir  father's  command- 
ments, and  abound  in  supplication  (Rom.  viii:i3- 
17;  Jer.  iii:i9;  John  i:i2). 

ADOB.A  (a-do'ra)  or  Ador.    See  Adoraim. 

ADORAIM  (ad-o-ra'im),(Heb.^''"''^S,  ad-o-rak'- 
yim,  two  mounds,  or  dwellings),  a  town  in  the 
south  of  Judah,  enumerated  along  with  Hebron  and 
Mareshan,  as  one  of  the  cities  fortified  by  Reho- 
boam  (2  Chron.  xi.o).     Undei  the  name  of  Adora 


it  is  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha  (l  Mace. 
xiii  :20,  and  also  often  by  Josephus,  Antiq. 
viiino,  I  ;  xiii -.6,  4,  15,  4;  Bell.  Jud.  i  :2,  6,  8,  4), 
who  usually  connects  Adora  with  Maressa,  as 
cities  of  the  later  Idumaea.  It  was  captured  by 
Hyrcanus  at  the  same  time  with  Maressa,  and 
rebuilt  by  Gabinius  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii  :9,  i ; 
xiv:s,  3).  This  town  does  not  occur  in  any  writer 
after  Josephus,  until  the  recent  researches  of  Dr. 
Robinson,  who  discovered  it  under  the  name  of 
Dura,  the  first  feeble  letter  having  been  dropped. 
It  is  situated  five  miles  VV.  by  S.  from  Hebron, 
and  is  a  large  village,  seated  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  a  cultivated  hill,  with  olive  groves  and  fields  of 
grain  all  around.  There  are  no  ruins  (Robinson's 
Bib.  Researches,  iii:2-5). 

ABOBAm  (a-d5'ram),  (Heb.  ^v"^:,  ad-o-rawm'), 
an  officer  of  the  customs  under  David  (2  Sam.  xx: 
24;  I  Kings  xii:i8),  elsewhere  called  Adoniram. 
(See  Adoniram;  Hadoram.) 

ADORATION  (ad-o-ra'shun).  This  word  is  com- 
pounded  of  ad,  "to,"  and  os,ons,  "the  mouth,"  and 
literally  signifies  to  apply  the  hand  to  the  mouth, 
that  is,  "to  kiss  the  hand. ' 

(1)  Act  of  Worship.  The  act  is  described 
in  Scripture  as  one  of  worship.  Job  says: 
'If  I  had  beheld  the  sun  when  it  shined, 
or  the  moon  walking  in  brightness;  and 
my  heart  had  been  secretly  enticed,  or  my 
mouth  had  kissed  my  hand;  this  also  were  an 
iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  judge'  (Job 
-xxxi  :26,  27).  And  this  very  clearly  intimates 
that  kissing  the  hand  was  considered  an  overt  act 
of  worship  in  the  East. 

(2)  Reverence  for  Royalty.  The  same  act  was 
used  as  a  mark  of  respect  in  the  presence  of 
kings  and  persons  high  in  office  or  station.  Or 
rather,  perhaps,  the  hand  was  not  merely  kissed 
and  then  withdrawn  from  the  mouth,  but  held 
continuously  before  or  upon  the  mouth,  to  which 
allusion  is  made  in  such  texts  as  Judg.  xviiiilp; 
Job  xxi  :5 ;  x.xix:9;  xl:4;  Ps.  xxxixip;  in  which 
'laying  the  hand  upon  the  mouth'  is  used  to  de- 
scribe the  highest  degree  of  reverence  and  sub- 
mis.'ion;  as  such,  this  posture  is  exhibited  on  the 
monuments  of  Persia  and  of  Egypt.  In  one  of 
the  sculptures  at  Persepolis  a  king  is  seated  on 
l.is  throne,  and  before  him  a  person  standing  in 
a  bent  posture,  with  his  hand  laid  upon  his  mouth 
as  he  addresses  the  sovereign.  Exactly  the  same 
altitude  is  observed  in  the  sculptures  at  Thebes, 
where  one  person,  among  several  (in  various 
postures  <  I  respect)  who  appear  before  the  scribes 
to  be  registered,  has  his  hand  placed  thus  sub- 
missively .pon  his  mouth.  Prayer  is  most  com- 
monly commenced  with  the  act  of  adoration  (Ps. 
civ:i-6:  cii  :;5,  27;  Jer.  xxxii  :l6-i9). 

ADORN  (a-dorn'),  (Gr.  Kofffi^u,  kos-meh'o,  to  or- 
nament), to  deck;  to  make  beautiful  (l  Tim.  iiip), 
followed  bv  participle  designating  the  act  by  which 
the  honor  is  gained  (Tit.  ii:io;  I  Pet.  iii:S). 

Figurative,  (i)  Bv  a  holy  conversation  we 
adorn  the  doctrine  of  God;  thus  practically  show- 
ing to  the  world  the  purity,  power,  glory,  and  ex- 
cellence of  his  truths,  laws,  promises,  threaten- 
ings  (Tit.  ii:lo).  (2)  The  church  \s  ador/ted  when 
her  ordinances  are  pure  and  efficacious;  her  of- 
ficers faithful  and  zealous;  her  members  clothed 
with  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ,  and  his 
sanctifying  grace.    (Is.  Ixiiio;  Rev.  xxi;2.) 

ADRA  (a'dra)      See  Arad. 

ADRAMMELECH  (a-dram'me-ISk),  (Heb, 
"..;^-18,  ad-ratn-meh' lek,  splendor  of  the  king,  i.  e.. 
of  Molocii). 
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(1)  An  Idol.  1.  He  is  mentioned,  together  with 
Anamniclcch.  in  2  Kings  xvii  -.31,  as  one  of  the 
idols  whose  worship  the  inhabitants  of  Sepharvaim 
established  in  Satnaria,  when  they  were  trans- 
ferred thither  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  whom 
they  worshiped  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  children 
by  fire.  This  constitutes  the  whole  of  our  certain 
knowledge  of  this  idol.  As  to  the  figiire  under 
which  this  idol  was  worshiped,  the  Babylonian 
Talmud  (cited  at  length  in  Carpzov's  Apfaratus, 
p.  516)  asserts  that  he  was  adored  under  that  of 
a  mule;  whereas  Kimchi  says  it  was  under  that 
of  a  peacock;  statements  upon  which  little  re- 
liance can  he  placed.  There  is  greater  unanimity 
in  the  opinion  that  the  power  adored  under  this 
name  was  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  general 
accordance  with  the  astrological  character  of  the 
Assyrian  idolatry  (Gc>eniu9,  Jesaia,  iii  :327    seq.). 

(2)  Identified  with  Moloch.  Selden  (De  Diis 
Syris  i  :6)  and  others  have  identified  him  with 
Moloch,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  sacrifice 
of  children  by  fire,  and  the  general  signification 
of  the  name,  are  the  same  in  both.  According, 
then,  to  the  great  difference  of  opinion  concerning 
Moloch,  authorities  of  nearly  equal  weight  may 
be  adduced  for  the  opinion  that  Adrammelech 
represents  the  planet  Saturn,  or  the  Sun;  the 
kind  of  sacrifice  being  the  chief  argument  in 
favor  of  the  former  ;  the  etymology  of  the  name 
being  that  in  favor  of  the  latter.     (See  Moloch.) 

(3)  A  son  of  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria. 
The  king  was  dwelling  at  Nineveh  after  his  disas- 
tnitis  exiiedition  against  Hczckiah.  Wliilc  wor- 
shiiiing  in  tlic  house  fif  Nisrocli,  his  god,  Sennach- 
erib was  murdered  by  Adrammerech  and  his 
brother  Shareza,  B.C.  681.  After  the  murder  the 
two  brothers  fled  into  Armenia  (2  Kings  xix:36,  37; 
Is.  XXXI  ii:38). 

ADBAMYTTIUM  (5d'ra-myt'ti-Qm),  (Gr. 
' Kifia^.vTTioi',  a  l-ram-ool' ti-on),  a  seaport  town  in  the 
province  of  Mysia  in  Asia  Minor,  opposite  the 
isle  of  Lesbos,  and  an  Athenian  colony  (Strabo, 
xiii,  p.  606;  Herod.  vii:42).  It  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture  only  (Acts  xxvii  :2)  from  the  fact  that 
the  ship  in  which  Paul  embarked  at  Ca;sarca  a<  a 
pri.soner  on  his  way  to  Italy  belonged  to  .Adr.".- 
myttium.  It  was  rare  to  find  a  vessel  going  di- 
rect from  Palestine  to  Italy.  The  usual  course 
therefore  was  to  embark  in  some  ship  bound  to 
one  of  the  ports  of  Asia  Minor,  and  there  go  on 
board  a  vessel  sailing  for  Italy.  This  was  the 
course  taken  by  the  centurion  who  had  charge  of 
Paul.  The  ship  of  Adramyttium  took  them  to 
Myra  in  Lycia,  and  here  they  embarked  in  an 
Alexandrian  vessel  hound  for  Italy.  Some  com- 
mentators (Hammond.  Grotius,  VVitsius,  etc.) 
strangely  suppose  that  Adramelum  in  Africa 
(Plin.  v:3:  Ptol.  iv:3)  was  the  port  to  which  the 
ship  belonged. 

It  suffered  greatly  during  the  Mithridatic  wars, 
and  rather  declined  in  importance;  but  even  as 
late  as  the  third  century,  under  Caracalla.  it  still 
ranked  sufficiently  high  to  strike  alliance  coins 
with  Ephesus  (implying  certain  reciprocal  rights 
in  respect  of  religious  festivals  and  games). 

Adramyttium  is  still  called  'Adramyt.'  It  is 
built  on  a  hill,  contains  about  i.ooo  houses,  and 
is  still  a  place  of  some  commerce  (Turner,  Tour. 
iii:26.s). 

ASBIA  (a'dri-4),  (Gr.  'Aiplat,  a<f-ree'as),  an 
ancient  city  of  Italy,  on  the  Tartaro.  in  the  state 
of  \enice.  It  gave  name  to  the  Adriatic  sea,  or 
the  sea  of  Adria  (Acts  xxvii:27). 

It  appears  from  the  narrative  of  Paul's  voyage 
just  referred  to,  that,  although  the  name  of  Adna 


belonged  in  a  proper  sense  only  to  the  sea  within 
the  Adriatic  gulf,  it  was  given  in  a  looser  manner 
to  a  larger  extent,  including  the  Sicilian  and 
Ionian  sea.  Thus  also  Ptolemy  says  (lib.  iii,  cap. 
4),  that  Sicily  was  bounded  east  by  the  Adriatic, 
and  (cap.  16)  that  Crete  was  washed  on  the  west 
by  the  Adriatic  sea;  and  Strabo  says  (lib.  vii) 
that  the  Ionian  gulf  is  a  part  of  that  which  in  his 
time  was  called  the  Adriatic  sea.  (See  Adriatic 
Sea.) 

ADKIAN  (a'dri-an),  the  fifteenth  emperor  of 
Rome,  This  prince  is  not  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  some  interpreters  are  of  opin- 
ion that  he  is  alluded  to  in  Rev.  viii:io,  11,  where 
Barchochebas,  the  famous  Jewish  impostor,  is 
thought  to  be  foretold,  but  without  .■sufficiently 
good  grounds.  The  Jews  having  created  several 
disturbances  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  Adrian  sent 
a  colony  to  Jerusalem,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
them  in  subjection,  and  also  built  within  the 
walls  of  the  city  a  temple  to  Jupiter. 

(1)  Jewish  Mutiny.  Not  enduring  that 
a  strange  colony  should  occupy  their  city, 
and  introduce  a  foreign  religion,  the  Jews 
began  to  mutiny,  about  A.  D.  134,  and 
Barchochebas,  who  about  the  same  time 
made  his  appearance  under  the  assumed  character 
of  the  Messias,  animated  them  in  their  rebellion 
against  the  Romans.  The  presence  of  .\drian, 
who  was  at  this  time  in  Syria  or  Egypt,  restrained 
in  some  measure  their  proceedings,  but  after  his 
return  to  Rome,  they  fortified  several  places,  and 
prepared  for  a  vigorous  resistance.  Their  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  great  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  the  seditious,  induced  Adrian  to  send  Tinnius 
Rufus  into  Judea. 

(2)  Defeat.  The  Roman  generals  marched 
against  them,  and  a  dreadful  slaughter  en- 
sued. The  Jews  fought  desperately,  and 
Rufus  having  been  defeated  in  several  con- 
flicts, Adrian  sent  to  his  assistance  Julius  Severus, 
one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  his  age.  Severus 
besieged  Bcther,  or  Bethcron,  where  the  Jews  had 
entrenched  thcm.selves,  which  he  at  length  took, 
and  put  many  to  the  sword.  Others  were  sold  as 
cattle,  at  the  fairs  of  Mamre  and  Gaza;  and  the 
rest  were  sent  into  Egypt,  being  forbidden,  under 
a  severe  penalty,  to  return  to  their  own  city. 
Jerome  (in  Zech.  xi:7)  applies  to  this  calamity  of 
the  Jews  the  words  of  Zechariah :  "I  will  feed  the 
flock  of  slaughter."  And  the  Hebrew  doctors  ap- 
ply Jer.  xxxi:is:  "A  voice  was  heard  in  Raniah, 
lamentation  and  bitter  weeping;  Rachel  weeping 
for  her  children,"  etc.  The  Jews  purchased  with 
a  sum  of  money  the  liberty,  not  of  entering  Jerusa- 
lem, but  only  of  looking  from  a  distance  on  it, 
and  goingtolament  iis  fill  .ind  dcsol.itioti.  This  may 
havebeeiiincluded  inClirist's  iirophecyi  Matt.xxivi. 

(3)  Len^h  of  the  War.  The  number  of  Ro- 
man soldiers  and  auxiliary  troops  that  perished  in 
the  course  of  this  war,  which  lasted,  as  Jerome  and 
the  Rahbins  say,  three  years  and  a  half  (Hiero- 
nyin.  in  Dan.  ix ;  Basnage  Hist,  dcs  Juifs,  tom.  ii, 
page  133),  or,  as  others  suppose,  only  two  years, 
was  very  great.  Dio  remarks,  that  the  emperbr, 
in  writing  of  the  termination  of  the  war  to  the 
senate,  did  not  use  the  common  form  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  letters,  "If  yon  and  your  children 
are  in  good  health.  I  am  glad  of  it;  I  and  the 
army  are  in  good  condition;"  in  consequence  of 
the  great  losses  he  had  sustained.  (Dio,  lib.  fx). 
page  704.) 

After  this  revolt.  Adrian  finished  the  building  of 
Jerusalem,  and  changed  its  name  to  .lilia,  which 
see. 
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ADRIATIC  SEA  (a'drl-at'ik  se),  (Gr.  'Adplat, 
aii-r£e' as.  Acts  xx\n:27).  This  name  is  now  con- 
fined to  the  gulf  lying  between  Italy  on  one  side, 
and  the  coasts  of  Dalmatia  and  Albania  on  the 
other.  But  in  St.  Paul's  time  it  extended  to  all 
that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  between  Crete  and 
Sicily.  Thus  Ptolemy  (iii;l6)  says  that  Sicily  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic,  and  that 
Crete  was  bounded  by  the  Adriatic  on  the  west; 
and  Strabo  (ii,  p.  185;  vii,  p.  488)  says  that  the 
Ionian  gulf  was  a  part  of  what  was  m  his  time 
called  the  Adriatic  Sea.  This  fact  is  of  impor- 
tance, as  relieving  us  from  the  necessity  of  finding 
the  island  of  Melita  on  which  Paul  was  ship- 
wrecked in  the  present  Adriatic  gulf;  and  con- 
sequently removing  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  the  identification  of  that  island  with  the  pres- 
ent Malta. 

ADBIEL  (a'dri-el),  (Heb.  '!<"312?,  ad-ree-ale' , 
the  flock  of  God),  the  person  to  whom  Saul  gave 
in  marriage  his  daughter  Merab,  who  had  been 
originally  promised  to  David  (l  Sam.  xviiiiig). 
Five  sons  sprang  from  this  union,  who  were  taken 
to  make  up  the  number  of  Saul's  descendants, 
whose  lives,  on  the  principle  of  blood-revenge, 
were  required  by  the  Gibeonites  to  avenge  the 
cruelties  which  Saul  had  exercised  towards  their 
race.  (See  Gibeonites.)  In  2  Sam.  xxi:8,  the 
name  of  Michal  occurs  as  the  mother  of  these 
sons  of  Adriel;  but  as  it  is  known  that  Merab,  and 
not  Michal,  was  the  wife  of  Adriel,  and  that 
Michal  never  had  any  children  (2  Sam.  vi:23), 
there  only  remains  the  alternative  of  supposing 
either  that  Michal's  name  has  been  substituted  for 
Merab's  by  some  ancient  copyist,  or  that  the  word 
which  properly  means  bare  (which  Michal  bare 
unto  Adriel),  should  be  rendered  brought  tip  or 
educated  (which  Michal  brought  up  for  Adriel). 

ADTJIiliABI  (a-dul'lara),  (Heb.  ^ilp-.,  ad-ool- 
law?n'),  an  old  city  (Gen.  xxxviii:!,  12,  20)  in  the 
plain  country  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  {Josh.  xv:35), 
and  one  of  the  royal  cities  of  the  Canaanites  (Josh. 
xii;i5). 

(1)  Fortified  Town.  It  was  one  of  the  towns 
which  Rehoboam  fortified  (2  Chron.  xi:7; 
Micah  i;i5),  and  is  mentioned  after  the 
captivity  (Neh.  xl:30;  2  Mace.  xii:38).  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  state  that  it  existed  in  their  time  as  a 
large  village,  ten  miles  to  the  east  of  Eleutherop- 
olis;  but  they  follow  the  Sept.  in  confounding  it 
with  Eglon.  However,  it  is  certain  that  these 
were  different  places,  and  had  distinct  kings  in 
the  time  of  Joshua  (xii  :i2,  15).  It  is  evident  that 
Adullam  was  one  of  the  cities  of  'the  valley,'  or 
plain  between  the  hill  country  of  Judah  and  the 
sea;  and  from  its  place  in  the  lists  of  names 
(especially  2  Chron.  xi:7).  it  appears  not  to  have 
been  far  from  the  Philistine  city  of  Gath. 

(2)  Cave  of  Adullam.  This  circumstance 
would  suggest  that  the  'cave  of  Adullam'  (l  Sam. 
xxii:l),  to  which  David  withdrew  immediately 
from  Gath,  was  near  the  city  of  that  name.  But 
there  is  no  passage  of  Scripture  which  connects 
the  city  and  the  cave,  and  it  is  certainly  not  in  a 
plain  that  one  would  look  for  a  cave  capable  of 
affording  a  secure  retreat  to  400  men ;  nor  has  any 
such  cave  been  found  in  that  quarter. 

(3)  Mountainous  Re^on.  It  is  therefore 
far  from  improbable  that  the  cave  of  Adul- 
lam was  in  the  mountainous  wilderness  in 
the  west  of  Judah  towards  the  Dead  Sea, 
where  such  caves  occur,  and  where  the  west- 
ern names  (as  Carmel)  are  sometimes  repeated. 
This  conjecture  is  favored  by  the  fact  that  the 
usual   haunts   of    David    were    in    this   quarter; 


whence  he  moved  into  the  land  of  Moab,  which 
was  quite  contiguous,  whereas  he  must  have 
crossed  the  whole  breadth  of  the  land,  if  the  cave 
of  Adullam  had  been  near  the  city  of  that  name. 

(4)  Probable  Location.  Other  reasons  occur 
which  would  take  too  much  room  to  state ;  but 
the  result  is,  that  there  appears  at  length  good 
grounds  for  the  local  tradition  which  fixes  the 
cave  on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea,  although 
there  is  no  certainty  with  regard  to  the  particular 
cave  usually  pointed  out.  The  cave  so  designated 
is  at  a  point  to  which  David  was  far  more  likely 
to  summon  his  parents,  whom  he  intended  to  take 
from  Bethlehem  into  Moab,  than  to  any  place  in 
the  western  plains.  It  is  about  six  miles  south- 
west of  Bethlehem,  in  the  side  of  a  deep  ravine 
(Wady  Khureitun)  which  passes  below  the  Frank 
mountain  (see  Herodion)  on  the  south.  It  is 
an  immense  natural  cavern,  the  mouth  of  which 
can  be  approached  only  on  foot  along  the  side  of 
the  chff. 

It  seems  probable  that  David,  as  a  native  of 
Bethlehem,  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
this  remarkable  spot,  and  had  probably  often 
availed  himself  of  its  shelter  when  out  with  his 
father's  flocks.  It  would  therefore  naturally  occur 
to  him  as  a  place  of  refuge  when  he  fled  from 
Gath ;  and  his  purpose  of  forming  a  band  of  fol- 
lowers was  much  more  likely  to  be  realized  here, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  his  native  place,  than  in 
the  westward  plain,  where  the  city  of  Adullam  lay. 

As  supporting  the  opposite  view,  W.  Muir,  in 
Hastings'  Bib.  Diet.,  says :  "The  Cave  of  Adullam, 
famous  through  its  association  with  the  early  his- 
tory of  David,  has  usually  been  supposed  to  have 
had  no  connection  with  the  city  of  that  name,  and 
has  been  located  by  tradition,  as  well  as  by  many 
travelers,  in  the  Wady  Khareitun,  about  six  miles 
southeast  of  Bethlehem.  The  most  recent  au- 
thorities, however,  are  strongly  of  opinion  that 
an  entirely  suitable  site  for  it  can  be  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  that  there  is  no  reason 
for  separating  the  two.  Half-way  between  Shoc- 
hoh  and  Keilah.  and  ten  miles  northwest  of  He- 
bron, some  caves  have  been  found,  the  position  of 
which  suits  all  we  are  told  about  David's  strong- 
hold, and  which  are  at  once  central  and  defensible. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  practically  settled  that  the 
Cave  of  Adullam  was  not  far  from  where  David 
had  his  encounter  with  Goliath." 

ADTJIiTEBY    (a-dul'ter-y) 

(1)  Defined.  In  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word  adultery  denotes  the  sexual  intercourse  of 
a  married  woman  with  any  other  man  than  her 
husband,  or  of  a  married  man  with  any  other 
woman  than  his  wife. 

(2)  Jewish.  But  the  crime  is  not  understood 
in  this  extent  among  Eastern  nations,  nor  was  it 
so  understood  by  the  Jews.  With  them,  adultery 
was  the  act  w^hereby  any  married  man  was  exposed 
to  the  risk  of  having  a  spurious  offspring  imposed 
upon  him.  .^n  adulterer  was,  therefore,  any  man 
who  had  illicit  intercourse  with  a  married  or  be- 
trothed woman  ;  and  an  adulteress  was  a  betrothed 
or  married  woman  who  had  intercourse  with  any 
other  man  than  her  husband. 

(3)  Fornication.  An  intercourse  between  a 
married  man  and  an  unmarried  woman  was 
not.  as  with  us,  deemed  adultery,  but  forni- 
cation— a  great  sin,  but  not,  like  adultery, 
involving  the  contingency  of  polluting  a 
descent,  of  turning  aside  an  inheritance,  or 
of  imposing  upon  a  man  a  charge  which  did  not 
belong  to  him.  Adultery  was  thus  considered  a 
great   social   wrong,  against    which    society  pro- 
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tected  itself  by  much  severer  penalties  than  at- 
tended an  unchab-tc  act  not  involving  the  same  con- 
tingencies. 

(4)  Polygamy.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  Orien- 
tal limitation  of  adultery  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  existence  of  polygamy.  If  adultery  be  de- 
fined as  a  bleach  of  the  marriage  covenant,  then, 
where  the  contract  is  between  one  man  and  one 
woman,  as  in  Christian  countries,  the  man  as  much 
as  the  woman  infringes  the  covenant,  or  commits 
adultery,  by ftrrjr  act  of  intercourse  with  any  other 
woman;  but  where  polygamy  is  allowed — where  the 
husband  may  marry  other  wives,  and  take  to  him- 
self concubines  and  slaves,  the  marriage  contract 
cannot  and  does  not  convey  to  the  woman  a  legal 
title  that  the  man  should  belong  to  her  alone.  If, 
therefore,  a  Jew  associated  with  a  woman  who 
was  not  his  wife,  his  concubine,  or  his  slave,  he 
was  guilty  of  unchastily,  but  committed  no  offense 
which  gave  a  wife  reason  to  complain  that  her 
legal  rights  had  been  infringed.  If,  however,  the 
woman  with  whom  he  associated  was  the  wife  of 
another,  he  was  guilty  of  adultery — not  by  infring- 
ing his  own  marriage  covenant,  but  by  causing  a 
breach  of  that  which  existed  between  that  woman 
and  her  husband  (Michaelis,  Mosdisches  Kecht. 
art.  259;  Jahn's  Archaulogie,  th.  i.  b.  2,  sec.  183). 
(6)  Punishment.  By  thus  excluding  from  the 
name  and  punishment  of  adultery  the  offense 
which  did  not  involve  the  enormous  wrong  of  im- 
posing upon  a  man  a  supposititious  offspring,  in  a 
nation  where  the  succession  to  landed  property 
went  entirely  by  birth,  so  that  a  father  could  not 
by  his  testament  alienate  it  from  anyone  who  was 
regarded  as  his  son — the  law  was  enabled,  with 
less  severity  th^n  if  the  inferior  offense  had  been 
included,  to  punish  the  crime  with  death.  It  is  still 
so  pimished  wherever  the  practice  of  polygamy  has 
similarly  operated  in  limiting  the  crime — not,  per- 
haps that  the  law  expressly  assigns  that  punish- 
ment, but  it  recognizes  the  right  of  the  injured 
party  to  inflict  it,  and,  in  fact,  leaves  it,  in  a  great 
degree,  in  his  hands.  Now  death  was  the  pun- 
ishment of  adultery  before  the  time  of  Moses;  and 
if  he  had  assigned  a  less  punishment,  his  law 
would  have  been  inoperative,  for  private  ven- 
geance, sanctioned  by  usage,  would  still  have  in- 
flicted death.  But  by  adopting  it  into  the  law, 
those  restrictions  were  imposed  upon  its  operation 
which  necessarily  arise  when  the  calm  inquiry  of 
public  justice  is  substituted  for  the  impulsive  ac- 
tion of  excited  hands.  Thus,  death  would  be  less 
frequently  inflicted ;  and  that  this  effect  followed 
serins  to  be  imjilied  in  the  fact  that  the  whole 
biblical  history  offers  no  example  of  capital  pun- 
ishment for  the  crime. 

In  the  law  which  assigns  the  punishment  of 
death  to  adultery  ( Lev^xjc:  10) ,  the  mode  ir» 
which  that  punishment  ^TioiJIH  be  inflicted  is  not 
specified,  because  it  was  known  from  custom.  It 
was  not,  however,  strangulation,  as  the  Talmud- 
ists  contend,  but  stoning,  as  we  may  learn  from 
various  passages  of  Scripture  (e.  g.  Ezek.  xvi  138- 
40;  John  viii:s);  and  as,  in  fact.  Moses  himself 
testifies  (Deut.  xxii:22-24).  If  the  adulteress 
was  a  slave,  the  guilty  parties  were  both  scourged 
with  a  leathern  whip,  the  number  of  blows  not 
exceeding  forty.  In  this  instance  the  adulterer,  in 
addition  to  the  scourging,  was  subject  to  the  fur- 
ther penalty  of  bringing  a  trespass  offering  (a 
ram)  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  to  be  offered 
in  his  behalf  by  the  priest  (Lev.  xix:20-22). 

(6)  Teaching  of  Christ.  In  Matt.  v:32,  Christ 
seems  to  assume  that  the  practice  of  divorce  for 
adultery  already  existed.  In  later  times,  it  cer- 
tainly did ;  and  Jews  who  were  averse  to  parting 


with  their  adulterous  wives  were  compelled  to 
put  them  away  (Maimon.  in  Grnisliin,  c:2).  In 
(he  passage  just  referred  to,  our  Lord  docs  not 
appear  to  render  divorce  compulsory,  even  in  case 
of  adultery;  he  only  permits  it  in  that  case  alone, 
by  forbidding  it  in  every  other. 

(7)  Roman  Law.  It  seems  that  the  Roman 
law  made  the  same  important  distinction  with  the 
Hebrew,  between  the  infidelity  of  the  husband  and 
of  the  wife.  'Adultery'  was  defined  by  the  civil- 
ians to  be  the  violation  of  another  man's  bed  so 
that  the  infidelity  of  the  husband  could  not  con- 
stitute the  offense.  The  more  ancient  laws  of 
Rome,  which  were  very  severe  against  the  offense 
of  the  wife,  were  silent  as  to  that  of  the  husband. 
The  offense  was  not  capital  until  made  so  by  Con- 
stantine,  in  imitation  of  the  Jewish  law;  but  un- 
der Leo  and  Marcian  the  penalty  was  abated  to 
perpetual  imprisonment,  or  cutting  off  the  nose; 
and,  under  Justinian,  the  further  mitigation  was 
granted  to  the  woman,  that  she  was  only  to  be 
scourged,  to  lose  her  dower,  and  to  be  shut  up  in  a 
convent. 

The  punishment  of  cutting  off  the  nose  brings 
to  mind  the  passage  in  which  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
(xxiii  :25),  after,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  reprov- 
ing Israel  and  Judah  for  their  adulteries  (1.  e., 
idolatries)  with  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldeans, 
threatens  the  punishment — 'they  shall  take  away 
thy  nose  and  thy  cars,'  which  Jerome  states  was 
actually  the  punishment  of  adultery  in  those  na- 
tions. One  or  both  of  these  mutilations,  most 
generally  that  of  the  nose,  were  also  inflicted  by 
other  nations,  as  the  Persians  and  Egyptians,  and 
even  the  Romans ;  but  we  suspect  that  among  the 
former,  as  with  the  latter,  it  was  less  a  judicial 
punishment  than  a  summary  infliction  by  the  ag- 
grieved party. 

It  would  also  seem  that  these  mutilations  were 
more  usually  inflicted  on  the  male  than  the 
female  adulterer.  In  Egypt,  however,  cutting  off 
the  nose  was  the  female  puni-hment,  and  the  man 
was  beaten  terribly  with  rods  (Diod.  Sic.  i  189, 
90).  The  respect  with  which  the  conjugal  union 
was  treated  in  that  country  in  the  earliest  times 
is  manifested  in  the  history  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
xii:i9).  (See  Marriage.) 

Symbolicat.  Adultery,  in  the  symbulical  lan- 
guage of  the  Old  Testament,  means  idolatry  and 
apostasy  from  the  worship  of  the  true  God  (Jer. 
iii  :8,  9;  Ezek.  xvi  132 ;  xxiii  137;  also  Rev.  ii:2j). 
Hence  an  Adulteress  meant  an  apostate  church  or 
city,  particularly  "the  daughter  of  Jerusalem,'  or 
the  Jewish  church  and  people  (Is.  i  :2i  ;  Jer.  iii  :6, 
8,  9;  Ezek.  xvi  122 ;  xxiii  7).  This  figure  resulted 
from  the  primary  one,  which  describes  the  con- 
nection between  God  and  his  separated  people 
as  a  marriage  between  him  and  them.  By  an 
application  of  the  same  figure,  '.\n  adulterous 
generation'  (Matt.  xii:39;  xvi:4;  Mark  viii  :38) 
means  a  faithless  .ind  impious  generation. 

ADtTLTEBY,  TRIAL  OF(a'durtrr-y.  trf'alCv) 
(1)  Water  of  Jealousy.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
thespirit  of  the  Mosaical  legislation  tosuppose  that 
the  trial  of  the  suspected  wife  by  the  bitter  water, 
called  the  Water  of  Jealousy,  was  by  it  first  pro- 
duced. It  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  miti- 
gate the  evils  of,  and  to  bring  under  legal  control, 
an  old  custom  which  could  not  be  entirely  abro- 
gated. The  original  usage,  which  it  was  <lesigned 
to  mitigate,  was  probably  of  the  kind  which  we 
still  find  in  Western  Africa;  and  a  comparison  of 
the  two  may  suggest  the  real  points  of  the  evil 
which  the  law  of  Moses  was  designed  to  rectify, 
and  the  real  advantages  which  it  was  calculated 
to    secure.      The    matter    deserves    particular    at- 
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tention,  inasmuch  as  it  relates  to  the  only  ordeal 
in  use  among  the  Israelites,  or  sanctioned  by  their 
law. 

(2)  Trial  by  Red  Water.  The  illustrative 
details  of  the  Trial  by  Red  Water,  as  it  is  called, 
vary  among  different  nations,  in  minute  particu- 
lars, which  it  would  be  tiresome  to  distinguish. 
The  substantial  facts  may  be  embodied  in  one 
statement : 

(3)  Differences.  The  ordeal  is,  in  some  tribes, 
confined  to  the  case  of  adultery,  but  in  others  it  is 
used  in  all  cases.  Differences,  rather, than  resemb- 
lances, must  indicate  the  particular  points  in  which 
the  Mosaical  law,  while  retaining  the  form,  aban- 
doned the  substance  and  obviated  the  evils  of  this 
institution.  The  differences  are,  in  fact,  all-im- 
portant. In  Africa  the  drink  is  poisonous,  and  cal- 
culated to  produce  the  effects  which  the  oath  im- 
precates; whereas,  the  'water  of  jealousy,'  how- 
ever unpleasant,  was  prepared  in  a  prescribed 
manner,  with  ingredients  known  to  all  to  be  per- 
fectly innocuous.  It  could  not  therefore  injure  the 
innocent ;  and  its  action  upon  the  guilty  must  have 
resulted  from  the  consciousness  of  having  com- 
mitted a  horrible  perjury,  which  crime,  when  the 
oath  was  so  solemnly  confirmed  by  the  draught, 
and  attended  by  such  awful  imprecations,  was  be- 
lieved to  be  visitable  with  immediate  death  from 
heaven.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  inculcated,  that 
in  the  African  examples  the  effect  is  not  ascribed 
to  the  drink,  but  to  a  supernatural  visitation  upon 
a  perjury  which  the  confirmation  of  the  'oath- 
drink'  renders  so  awful. 

(4)  Oath-Drink.  This  name  of  'oath-drink'  is 
commonly  applied  to  it  on  the  Gold  Coast.  And  it 
was,  doubtless,  to  strengthen  such  an  impression 
that  this  awful  drink,  so  much  dreaded  in  Africa, 
was  with  the  Jews  exclusively  appropriated  to 
the  only  ordeal  trial  among  them. 

(5)  Result.  The  result  of  these  views  and  illus- 
trations will  be,  that  the  trial  for  suspected  adul- 
tery by  the  bitter  water  amounted  to  this — that  a 
woman  suspected  of  adultery  by  her  husband  was 
allowed  to  repel  the  charge  by  a  public  oath  of 
purgation,  which  oath  was  designedly  made  so 
solemn  in  itself,  and  was  attended  by  such  awful 
circumstances,  that  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
likely that  it  would  be  dared  by  any  woman  not 
supported  by  the  consciousness  of  innocfence.  And 
the  fact  that  no  instance  of  the  actual  application 
of  the  ordeal  occurs  in  Scripture,  affords  some 
countenance  to  the  assertion  of  the  Jewish  writers 
— that  the  trial  was  so  much  dreaded  by  the 
women,  that  those  who  were  really  guilty  gener- 
ally avoided  it  by  confession;  and  that  thus  the 
trial  itself  early  fell  into  disuse.  And  if,  as  we 
have  supposed,  this  mode  of  trial  was  only  toler- 
ated by  Moses,  the  ultimate  neglect  of  it  must 
have  been  desired  and  intended  by  him.  In  later 
times,  indeed,  it  was  disputed  in  the  Jewish 
schools,  whether  the  husband  was  bound  to  prose- 
cute his  wife  to  this  extremity,  or  whether  it  was 
not  lawful  for  him  to  connive  at  and  pardon  her 
act,  if  he  were  so  inclined.  There  were  some  who 
held  that  he  was  bound  by  his  duty  to  prosecute 
while  others  maintained  that  it  was  left  to  his 
pleasure  (T.  Hieros.  tit.  Sotah,  fol.  l6,  2). 

(6)  Abrogated.  From  the  same  source  we 
learn  that  this  form  of  trial  was  finally  abrogated 
about  forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  reason  rssigned  is,  that  the  men  them- 
selves were  at  that  time  generally  adulterous ;  and 
that  God  would  not  fulfil  the  imprecations  of  the 
ordeal  oath  upon  the  wife  while  the  husband  was 
guilty  of  the  same  crime  (John  viii:i-8). 


ADUMIIIIia     (a-dQm'mim),    (Heb.   tTli'm.   ad- 

oom-ineem'),  a  place  which  is  only  twice  named  in 
Scripture.  Once  (Josh.  xv:7),  where,  from  the 
context,  it  seems  to  indicate  the  border  between 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  that  it  was  an  ascend- 
ing road  between  Gilgal  (and  also  Jericho)  and 
Jerusalem.  The  second  notice  (Josh.  xviii:i7) 
adds  no  further  information,  but  repeats  'the  as- 
cent to  Adummim.'  Most  commentators  take  the 
name  to  mean  the  place  of  blood,  and  follow 
Jerome,  who  finds  the  place  in  the  dangerous  01 
mountainous  part  of  the  road  between  Jerusalem 
and  Jericho,  and  supposes  that  it  was  so  caller 
from  the  frequent  effusion  of  blood  by  the  rob- 
bers, by  whom  it  was  much  infested.  These  are 
curious  interpretations  of  the  original  word,  which 
merely  denotes  the  redness  of  the  soil  or  rock. 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  traveler  mentions 
the  geological  aspect  of  the  spot,  and  therefore 
this  must  be  regarded  only  as  a  probable  con- 
jecture. However,  as  a  difficult  pass  in  a  deso- 
late rocky  region,  between  important  cities,  the 
part  of  the  road  indicated  by  Jerome,  and  all  after 
him,  was  as  likely  to  be  infested  by  robbers  in 
earlier  times  as  in  those  of  Jerome  and  at  the 
present  day.  Indeed,  the  character  of  the  road 
was  so  notorious  that  Christ  lays  the  scene  of 
the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  (Luke  x  :30) 
upon  it ;  and  Jerome  informs  us  that  Adummim 
or  Adommim  was  believed  to  be  the  place  where 
the  traveler  (taken  as  a  real  person)  'fell  among 
thieves.'  He  adds  that  a  fort  and  garrison  was 
maintained  here  for  the  safeguard  of  travelers. 

The  travelers  of  the  present  century  mention 
the  spot  and  neighborhood  nearly  in  the  same 
terms  as  those  of  older  date,  and  describe  the 
ruins  as  those  of  'a  convent  and  a  khan'  (Hardy, 
193)-  They  all  represent  the  road  as  still  infested 
by  robbers,  from  whom  some  of  them  have  not 
escaped  without  danger.  The  place  thus  indicated 
is  about  eight  miles  from  Jerusalem  and  four 
from  Jericho. 

ADVANTAGE  (ad-van'taj).  The  word  has  no 
connection  with  the  Lat.  prep,  ad,  but  comes 
from  avniit.  before.  It  denotes  superiority  and 
not  profit  (Rom.  iii:i;  2  Cor.  ii:l;  see  also  2 
Cor.  vii:2;  xii:i7,  18).  In  Job  xxxv  13 ;  Jude  v:l6, 
it  means  profit. 

ADVENT,  SECOND  (Sd'vent,  sek'und).  See 
Millennium. 

ADVENTISTS  (SEVENTH-DAT). 

Strictly  speaking:,  the  denomination  of  Seventh- 
Day  Adventists  originated  in  1845.  A  large  num- 
ber who  at  that  time,  or  shortly  afterward,  be- 
came Seventh-Day  Adventists  were  formerly  Ad- 
ventists. They  had  been  actively  connected  with 
the  great  Advent  movement  of  1840-44.  The  dis- 
appointment which  they  had  suffered  in  the  pass- 
ing of  the  time  at  which  they  had  expected  the 
Lord  to  come  in  1844  was  caused  by  the  almost 
universallv  accepted  theory  that  the  earth  was  the 
Sanctuary  which  was  to  be  cleansed  at  the  end 
of  the  prophetic  periods  of  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
which  had  been  the  basis  of  their  calculations. 
When  they  had  given  to  the  subject  a  more  care- 
ful study  they  found  that  the  sanctuary  which- 
was  to  be  cleansed  at  the  end  of  the  prophetic 
days  was  "the  sanctuary  and  the  true  tabernacle 
"in  heaven,"  "which  the  Lord  pitched,"  and  of 
which  the  sanctuary  built  by  Israel  in  the  Wilder- 
ness was  but  a  figure  (Heb.  viiiii;  ix:ii,  23,  24; 
Rev.  xirig). 

(1)  Ten  Commandments.  The  study  of  this 
subject    led    them   irresistibly   to   the    contempla- 
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tion  of  the  Ten  Commandmcni'=,  which,  "written 
with  the  finger  of  God,"  were  deposited  "in  the 
ark  of  the  testament"  in  both  the  figure  and  the 
true.  In  this  study  they  were  very  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  the  fourth  com- 
mandment of  the  ten  requires  the  observance  of 
the  seventh  day,  or  Saturday,  as  the  Sabbath ; 
anil  not  the  first  day.  or  Sunday,  as  was,  and  is, 
the  teachmg  of  the  churches. 

In  their  proclamation  of  the  soon  coming  of 
the  Lord  in  1840-44.  the  two  messages  of  Revela- 
tion, xiv:6-8,  "Fear  God  and  give  glory  to  Him, 
for  the  hour  of  His  judgment  is  come,"  and 
"Babylon  is  fallen."  had  been  the  keynotes.  And 
now,  as  they  reviewed'  their  positions  and  more 
carefully  studied  the  Scriptures  they  saw  that 
there  is  a  third  message  following  these  two,  and 
belonging  inseparably  with  them,  being  indeed 
the  essential  complement  of  the  former  two.  And 
in  this  third  angel's  message  they  aUo  read  the 
remarkable  words,  "Here  are  they  which  keep 
the  commandments  of  God  and  the  faith  of  Jesus." 
Having,  in  the  study  of  the  sanctuary,  their  at- 
tention already  directed  to  the  commandments, 
and  their  minds  so  strongly  convinced  that  they 
were  not  keeping  the  fourth  commandment,  this 
voice  of  the  third  angel,  calling  upon  all  to  "keep 
the  commandments  of  God,"  as  well  as  the  faith 
of  Jesus,  was  to  them  the  irresistible  voice  of 
God.  They  could  not  hesitate ;  they  at  once 
planted  themselves  firmly  upon  the  Word  in  the 
keeping  of  all  the  commandments  of  God  and 
also  the  faith  of  Jesus.  From  that  day  forward 
their  motto  has  ever  been  the  word  of  the  third 
angel  of  Revelation  xiv:i2,  "Here  are  they  which 
keep  the  commandments  of  God  and  the  faith  of 
Jesus." 

Upon  this  leading  and  experience,  the  positive 
and  clearly  defined  object,  the  well-understood 
purpose  of  existence,  of  the  Seventh-Day  Advent- 
isls.  has  ever  been  to  proclaim  to  every  nation  ami 
kindred  and  tongue  and  people  upon  the  earth, 
the  threefold  message  of  God,  as  written  in 
Revelation    xiv:6-i2. 

The  chief  subject  of  this  proclamation  as  there 
recorded  is,  in  a  word,  "the  everlasting  gospel," 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  "the  hour  of  his 
judgment  is  come."  With  this  law  of  God,  the 
Ten  Commandments  is  unavoidably  interwoven ; 
because  that  law  is  the  standard  in  the  judg- 
ment. All  who  in  that  day  are  found  justified 
by  the  Gospel — the  faith  of  Jesus — their  justifi- 
cation will  be  witnessed  by  the  law:  and  all  who 
in  that  day  are  not  found  justified  by  the  Gospel 
will  be  irrevocalily  condemned  by  the  law.  Men 
are  justified  by  the  Gospel  and  judged  by  the  law. 

(2)  Everlasting  Gospel.  This  everlasting 
Gospel  which  we  preach  is  the  whole  Gospel  for 
the  whole  man.  It  is  a  Gospel  of  the  salvation 
of  the  whole  man.  "bcnly.  soul  and  spirit."  The 
body  is  as  certainly  a  part  of  the  man  as  is  the 
soul  or  spirit.  Jesus  Christ  died  for  the  whole 
man.  He  redeems  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul. 
This  requires  that  the  Christian  shall  care  for 
his  body  as  well  as  for  his  soul. 

Accordingly,  in  this  Gospel,  health  of  body  is 
a  Christian  grace,  and  the  recovery  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  health  is  a  Christian  virtue,  as  it  is 
written,  "I  wish  above  all  things  that  thou  may- 
est  prosper  and  be  in  health,  even  as  thy  soul 
prospercth  (3  John  2). 

Purity  of  body,  as  well  as  of  spirit,  is  also 
an  essential  element  of  this  Gospel,  because  it  is 
written.  "Having  these  promises,  dearly  beloved, 
let  us  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of  the 
Hcsh  and  of  the  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  liie 


fear  of  God"  (2  Cor.  vii:l).  Consequently,  to- 
bacco in  any  form,  or  any  kindred  thing,  can 
have  no  place. 

Perfect  temperance  is  likewise  an  essential  of 
this  everlasting  gospel ;  for  when  the  great  apos- 
tle was  heard  "concerning  the  faith  in  Christ,"  he 
reasoned  of  "temperance"  as  well  as  of  "righteous- 
ness" and  of  "judgment  to  come"  (Acts  x.xiv  :24, 
25).  Wherefore,  neither  stimulant  nor  narcotic 
of  any  sort  can  be  used  by  the  believer  in  this 
everlasting  Gospel.  Temperance  is  self-control. 
Perfect  temperance  is  perfect  self-control.  The 
everlasting  Gospel  aims  at  nothing  short  of  per- 
fection in  all  things  in  Christ  Jesus.  Therefore, 
in  the  total  rejection  of  every  kind  of  stimulant 
or  narcotic,  as  to  the  body,  and  absolute  sur- 
render to  the  Spirit  of  God.  as  to  the  soul,  thus 
being  cleansed  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and 
of  the  spirit,  the  believer  goes  on  "perfecting  holi- 
ness in  the  fear  of  God,"  prospering  and  being  in 
health  even  as  his  soul  prospers;  is  sanctified 
wholly,  body,  soul  and  spirit,  and  so  is  preserved 
blameless  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord  (i  Thess. 
v:23). 

So  much  in  brief  for  the  principles  of  the 
Seventh-Uay  Adventists. 

"How  far  have  these  principles  been  found 
realizable?"  To  a  considerable  extent,  indeed; 
though  not  yet  to  the  extent  that  our  profession 
justly  demands. 

(a)  As  for  the  realizing  of  our  principles  of 
temperance,  purity  and  health,  and  righteousness 
and  holiness,  much  progress  has  been  made;  as 
we  believe  every  one  will  agree  who  understands 
that  in  a  membership  of  above  fifty  thousand, 
gathered  from  many  nationalities  and  every  con- 
dition of  life,  even  to  the  lowest  enslaved,  wrecked 
and  abandoned  victim  of  tobacco,  strong  drink, 
opium  or  morphine,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
find  one  who  uses  tobacco,  very  few  who  use  even 
tea  or  coffee,  and  absolutely  none  who  use  any- 
thing stronger  than  tea  or  coffee. 

(b)  As  for  th^  realizing  of  the  original  and 
ultimate  purpose  of  our  existence  as  a  separate 
denomination,  that  is,  the  proclaiming  of  the  mes- 
sage of  God  to  every  nation,  kindred,  tongue,  and 
people,  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
this  also.  We  have  organized  conferences  in 
twenty-eight  states  of  the  L'nion,  with  churches 
in  all  the  other  slates  and  in  the  territories;  also 
in  New  Zealand,  Australia,  South  Africa,  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  Denmark.  Norway.  England,  Que- 
bec, and  Ontario;  cluirchcs  in  Manitoba.  Hawaiian 
Islands,  India,  Russia,  Turkey,  Holland,  British 
Guiana,  Brazil,  Argentina,  Chili,  in  the  islands 
of  Trinidad,  Jamaica,  Ruatan,  Pitcairn,  Tahiti. 
Norfolk  Islands;  and  missions  in  Fiji.  Cook  Is- 
lands. Tonga,  Society  Islands,  Cliina,  India,  Mata- 
belcland,  and  Gold  Coast.  We  have  educational 
institutions — academies  or  colleges — in  Massachu- 
setts, Ohio,  Tennessee,  Michigan.  Nebraska. 
Texas.  California.  Washington.  New  South  Wales. 
Cape  Colony,  Germany,  and  Denmark ;  and 
schools  in  Hawaiian  Islands.  Japan.  Switzerland, 
Sweden,  and  Brazil.  We  have  health  institutions 
in  Michigan,  Illinois,  Nebraska.  Colorado.  Cali- 
fornia. Oregon.  Mexico,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Samoa. 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria.  Cape  Colony.  India, 
and  Switzerlanil  We  have  publishing  houses  in 
New  York,  Michigan.  California,  .Australia,  Cape 
Colony,  Germany.  Norway,  and  England :  and 
from  these  are  issued  publications  in  more  than 
forty   languages. 

"How  far  can  these  principles  be  hoped  to  be 
realized  in  the  future?"  As  fr)r  the  Christian  life 
itself,  the  principles  can  be  hoped  to  be  realized 
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even  to  the  absolute  perfecting  of  the  individual 
membership  in  Christ  Jesus  (Eph.  iv  :7,  14).  The 
Dower  of  God  manifested  in  the  everlasting  Gos- 
pel is  able  to  save  a  man  from  sin,  to  keep  him 
from  sinning,  to  make  him  perfect  in  every  good 
work  to  do  the  will  of  God,  and  to  present  him 
faultless  in  the  presence  of  God  with  exceeding 
joy.  This  consummation  we  sincerely  expect 
to  see  realized  in  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
men  upon  the  earth,  who  thereby  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  Lord  Jesus  in  peace  when  he 
comes  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  in  all  his  glory. 

And  as  for  the  proclamation  of  the  message — 
completely  to  the  earth's  bounds — since  already 
our  evangelical,  educational,  health,  and  publish- 
ing institutions  are  all  established  twice  clear 
round  the  earth — both  north  and  south  of  the 
equator, — it  will  be  easy  enough  for  the  princi- 
ples to  spread  from  these  to  the  earth's  bounds, 
when  all  who  are  connected  with  all  the  institu- 
tions shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  as  at 
Pentecost,  for  which  we  are  constantly  praying 
and  waiting.  A.  T.  J. 

ADVENTtTEE  (ad-ven'tnr),  now  obsolete  as  a 
verb.  'Which  would  not  adventure  to  set  the  sole 
of  her  foot  upon  the  ground'  (Deut.  xxviii:56). 
Venture  has  taken  its  place  in  later  usage. 

Yet  I  will  adventure.  Shakespeare. 

ADVERSABT  (ad'ver-sa-ry),  in  its  general 
meaning,  is  an  enemy;  as  "The  Lord  will  take 
vengeance  upon  his  adversaries"  (Xah.  i:2);  spe- 
cifically, one  who  justly  or  unjustly  sets  himself  in 
opposition  to  another,  so  Peninnah  is  called  the 
adversary  of  Hannah  (i  Sam.  i:6).  It  is  sometimes 
derived  from  Heb.  "IK,  isur,  to  bind;  in  I  Sam. 
ii:lo,  S'l.,  rib,  to  strive.  In  the  New  Testament  the 
terms  occur  d»^tKc//if  fos,  \nr^va.vr[o%,  one  who  opposes; 
and  dvriiiKos,  opponent  inlaw.  In  Is.  1:8,  the  ex- 
pression tS^'f ??  /JJJ^  ijaal  mishpat,  means  "he  who 
has  a  judicial  cause  or  lawsuit  against  me;"  just  as 
in  Roman  law  dominus  ti/is  is  distinguished  from 
the  procurator ;  i.  e.,  from  the  person  who  repre- 
sents him  in  court  (Delitzsch.  Com.:  Barnes, 
Bib.  Diet.). 

This  use  of  the  word  was  common  in  the  litera- 
ttire  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

And  do  a.s  adversaries  do  in  law, 
Strike  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends. 

Shakespeare. 

Emphatically    (Heb.    1W,    Satan,    the    devil. 

is  the  general  enemy  of  mankind.  "Be  sober,  be 
vigilant;  because  your  adversary  the  devil,"  etc. 
(1   Pet.  v:8).     (See  Accuser;   S.^tan.) 

With  the  most  obstinate  and  implacable  malice 
he  sets  himself  to  defame  and  dishonor  God ;  to 
reproach,  accuse,  and  harass  the  saints ;  and  to 
ruin  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men. 

ADVERTISE  (ad'ver-tiz).  In  Num.  xxiv:l4, 
the  word  means  to  inform,  to  give  notice.  In 
Ruth  iv:4,  it  means  to  disclose. 

ADVICE  (ad-vis'),  ADVISE  (id-vlz'),  AD- 
VISEMENT (ad-viz'ment)  In  Jndg.  xix:30,  and 
2  Chron.  xxv:i7,  to  take  advice  means  to  consult 
with  oneself  and  give  an  opinion. 

Advise,  in  the  sense  of  deliberating  with  one- 
self, is  found  twice  in  2  Sam.  xxiv:l3,  '*  *  * 
now  advise,  and  see  what  answer  shall  return  to 
him  that  sent  me.' 

Advisement  occurs  in  1  Chron.  xii:i9  (in  an 
obsolete  sense)  for  deliberation,  'for  the  lords  of 
the  Philistines  upon  advisement  sent  him  away.' 

ADVOCATE  (5d'vo-kat),  (Gr.  napditXTjTot,  par- 
ait' /ay-fos,  paraclete),  one  who  pleads  the  cause  of 
another ;    also   one    who   exhorts,    defends,    com- 


forts, pray  for  another.  It  is  an  appellation  given 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  by  Christ  (John  xiv:i6;  xv:26; 
xvi:7),  and  to  Christ  himself  by  an  apostle  (1 
John  ii:i;  see  also  Rom.  viii:34;  Heb.  vii:2S). 
(See  Paracletus.) 

In  the  forensic  sense,  advocates  or  pleaders  were 
not  known  to  the  Jews  until  they  came  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Romans,  and  were  obliged  to 
transact  their  law  affairs  after  the  Roman  manner. 
Being  then  little  conversant  with  the  Roman 
laws,  and  with  the  forms  of  the  jurists,  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  them,  in  pleading  a  cause  before  the 
Roman  magistrates,  to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
a  Roman  lawyer  or  advocate,  who  was  well  versed 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  In  all  the 
Roman  provinces  such  men  were  found,  who  de- 
voted their  time  and  labor  to  the  pleading  of 
causes  and  the  transacting  of  other  legal  business 
in  the  provincial  courts.  It  also  appears  (Cic. 
pro.  Calio,  c.  30)  that  many  Roman  youths  who 
had  devoted  themselves  to  forensic  business  used 
to  repair  to  the  provinces  with  the  consuls  and 
praetors,  in  order,  by  managing  the  causes  of  the 
provincials,  to  fit  themselves  for  more  important 
ones  at  Rome.  Such  an  advocate  was  Tertullus, 
whom  the  Jews  employed  to  accuse  Paul  before 
Felix  (Acts  xxiv:i)  ;  for  although  Rhetor.  pnTuip, 
the  term  applied  to  him,  signifies  primarily  an 
orator  or  speaker,  yet  it  also  denotes  a  pleader  or 
advocate  (Kuinoel.  Comment,  and  Bloomfield, 
Recens.  Synopt.  ad.  Act.  xxiv:2).  (See  Accuser; 
Spirit,  Holy.) 

ADYTITM  (ad'y-tum),  that  which  is  inaccessible 
or  impenetrable;  and  hence  considered  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  of  the  innermost  chambers,  or  pene- 
tralia, of  other  edifices  accounted  sacred,  and  of 
the  secret  places  to  which  the  priests  only  were 
admitted.  It  is  used  metaphorically  by  eccle- 
siastical writers,  and  employed  to  signify  the  heart 
and  conscience  of  a  man,  and  sometimes  the  deep, 
spiritual  meaning  of  the  Divine  word. 

iEGYPT  (ae'jipt).     See  Egypt. 

^LIA  CAFITOLINA  (e'li-a cap-i-to-li'na), Jeru- 
salem. 

iENEAS  (ae'ne-as),  (Gr.  AMa^,  ah/'e-neh'as],  a 
paralytic  of  Lydda  cured  by  Peter  (Acts  ix:33,  34). 

.SINON  (i'non),  (Gr.  klv6v,  ahee'nohn,  springs) 
the  name  of  a  place  near  Salem,  where  John 
baptized  (John  iii:23)  ;  the  reason  given,  'because 
there  was  much  water  there,'  would  suggest  that 
he  baptized  at  the  springs  from  which  the  place 
took  its  name.  On  the  situation  of  /Enon  nothing 
certain  has  been  determined,  although  Eusebius 
places  it  eiglrt  Roman  miles  south  of  Scythopolis 
(Bethshan)  and  fifty-three  northeast  of  Jeru- 
salem. Dr.  Barclay  locates  it  at  Wady  Farah, 
five  miles  north  of  Jerusalem. 

It  is  accessible  by  roads  from  all  quarters,  and  is 
situated  by  one  of  the  main  roads  from  Jerusalem 
to  Galilee,  the  road  passing  Jacob's  Well  (John  iv: 
6)  which  our  Lord  may  have  taken  to  meet  the 
Baptist  in  view  of  threatened  misunderstandings 
and  jealousies  of  his  disciples.  For  a  full  descrip- 
tion, see  Conder's  Tent  Work,  ii,  pp.  57,  58- 

.SON  (i'on).  (Gr.  aliv.  age),  a  human  lifetime; 
life  itself  (according  to  Homer,  Herodotus,  etc.); 
an  unbroken  age;  perpetuity  of  time;  eternity. 
With  this  signification  the  Hebrew  and  Rabbinic 

idea  of  the  word  ^T'^ ,  o-lawm' ,  concealed,  com- 
bines in  the  biblical  and  ecclesiastical  writers. 
(See  Ti.mk;  Eternal.) 

JEBA  (se'ra).  See  CHRONOLOGY. 

.ETHIOPIA  (ae-thi-o'pi-a).,See  Ethiopia. 
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ATTINTTT  (af  fin  i-ty).  is  relationship  by  mar- 
riagi-,  as  distinguished  from  coiisanguiiiily,  \vlii(  h 
is  relationship  by  bhM>d. 

(1)  Marriages  Forbidden  by  Mosaic  Law. 
Marriages  hcHMin  persons  thus  related,  in  variou.s 
degrees,  winch  previous  usage,  in  different  con- 
ditions of  society,  had  allowed,  were  forbidden  by 
the  law  of  Moses.  These  degrees  are  enumerated 
in  Lev.  xviii  ^.^  sq.  The  examples  before  the  law 
are  those  of  Cain  and  Abel.  who.  as  the  necessity 
of  the  case  required,  married  their  own  sisters. 
Abraham  married  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  his 
father  by  another  wife:  and  Jacob  married  the  two 
sisters,  Leah  and  Rachel.  In  the  first  instance, 
and  even  in  the  second,  there  was  an  obvious  con- 
sanguinity, and  only  the  last  offered  a  previous  re- 
lationship of  affinity  merely.  So  also,  in  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  law,  a  consanguinity  can  be  traced 
in  what  are  usually  set  down  as  degrees  of  affinity 
merely. 

(2)  Degrees  of  Affinity.  The  degrees  of 
real  affinity  interdicted  are,  that  a  man  shall 
not  (nor  a  woman  in  the  corresponding  relations) 
marry — I.  his  father's  widow  (not  his  own 
mother)  ;  2.  the  daughter  of  his  father's  wife  by 
another  husband ;  3.  the  widow  of  his  paternal 
uncle;  4.  nor  his  brother's  widow  if  he  has  left 
children  by  her;  but,  if  not,  he  was  bound  to 
marry  her  to  raise  up  children  to  his  deceased 
brother.     (See  Levirate  Makriagk)/ 

(3)  Other  Restrictions.  The  other  restrictions 
are  connected  with  the  condilion  of  polygamy,  and 
they  prohibit  a  man  from  having — 1.  a  mother  and 
her  daughter  for  wives  at  the  same  time;  2.  or 
two  sisters  for  wives  at  the  same  time.  These  pro- 
hibitions, although  founded  in  Oriental  notions, 
adapted  to  a  funicular  condition  of  society,  and 
connected  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Levitical 
marriage  law,  have  been  imported  wholesale  into 
our  canon  law.  The  fitness  of  this  is  doubted  by 
many :  but  as,  apart  from  any  moral  questions,  the 
prohibited  marriages  are  such  as  few  would,  in 
the  present  condition  of  European  society,  desire 
to  contract,  and  such  as  would  be  deemed  repug- 
nant to  good  taste  and  correct  manners,  there  is 
littJe  real  matter  of  regret  in  this  adoption  of  the 
Levitical  law. 

(4)  Objections.  Indeed,  the  objections  to 
this  adoption  have  rested  chiefly  upon  one 
point ;  and  that  happens  to  be  a  point  in  which 
the  law  itself  happens  to  have  been  egregiously 
misunderstood.  This  is  in  the  injunction  which, 
under  permitted  polygamy,  forbade  a  man  to  have 
two  sisters  at  once;  an  injunction  which  has  been 
construed,  under  the  Christian  law,  which  allows 
but  one  wife,  to  apply  ecjually  to  the  case  of  a 
man  marrying  the  sister  of  a  deceased  wife.  The 
law  itself,  however,  is  so  plain  that  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  its  true  object — concerning  which 
nearly  all  commentators  are  agreed — could  have 
been  thus  interpreted.  It  is  rendered  in  our 
version,  'Neither  shall  thou  take  a  wife  to  her 
sister,  to  vex  her,  to  uncover  her  nakedness,  be- 
side the  other  in  her  tifeliine.'  Clear  as  this  seems, 
it  is  still  clearer  if,  with  Gescnius  and  others,  we 
take  the  Hebrew  word,  rendered  to  jv.r,  to  mean 
tit  rii'iil,  as  in  the  Sept.,  .\rabic,  and  Vulgate.  The 
Targum  <>f  Jonathan,  the  Mishna,  and  the  cele- 
brated Jewish  commentators  Jarchi  and  Ben 
Gerson,  are  satisfied  that  tuo  sisters  at  once  are 
intended  ;  and  there  seems  an  obvious  design  In 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  such  unseemly  jealousies 
and  voiuentions  between  sister-wives  as  embittered 
the  life  of  Jacoli — ilic  father  of  the  twelve  tribes 

(5)  Recondite  Sense.  The  more  recimdile  sense 
has  been  extracted,  with  rather  ungentle  violence 


to  the  principles  of  Hebrew  construction,  by 
making  "vex  her'  the  antecedent  of  'in  her  life- 
linu','  instead  of  'take  her  sister  to  her,  in  her 
lifetime.'  Under  this  view  it  is  explained  that  the 
married  sister  should  not  be  "vexed'  in  her  life- 
time by  the  prospect  that  her  sister  might  suc- 
ceed her.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  such  an  idea 
would  never  have  occurred  in  the  East,  where  un- 
married sisters  are  far  more  rarely  than  in  Europe 
brought  into  such  acquaintance  with  the  husband 
of  the  married  sister  as  to  give  occasion  for  such 
'vexation'  or  'rivalry'  as  this.  Yet,  this  view  of 
the  matter,  which  is  completely  exploded  among 
sound  biblical  critics,  has  received  the  sanction  of 
several  Christian  Councils  (Concil.  Iltiher.  can. 
61  ;  .lurat.  can.  17;  Attxer,  can.  30)  ;  and  is  per- 
haps not  calculated  to  do  much  harm,  except  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  except  as  it  may  prove 
a  snare  to  some  sincere  but  weak  consciences.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  in  those  codes  of  law  which 
most  resemble  that  of  Moses  on  the  general  sub- 
ject, no  prohibition  of  the  marriage  of  two  sisters 
i;i  succession  can  be  found. 

In  I  Kings  iii:i,  'Solomon  made  affinity  with 
Pharaoh;'  2  Citron,  xviii  :l,  'Jelioshaphat  *  *  • 
joined  affinity  with  Ahab;'  and  Ezra  ix  :i4  'Should 
tf,^  *  *  *  JQJf,  jp  affinity  with  the  people  of 
these  abominations?'  affinity  has  the  special  sense 
of  relationship  by  marriage,  being  distinguished 
from  consanguinity  or  relationship  by  blood 
(Hastings). 

AFFIRMATIVES  (af-ferm'a-tTvs).  Among  the 
Jews  the  formula  of  assent  or  affirmation  was, 
thou  hast  said,  or,  thou  liasi  :ighlty  said.  It  is 
slated  by  Aryda  and  others  that  this  is  the  pre- 
vailing mode  ill  which  a  person  expresses  his  as- 
sent, at  this  day,  in  Lebanon,  especially  when  he 
does  not  wish  to  assert  anything  in  express  terms. 
This  explains  the  answer  of  our  Saviour  to  the 
high-priest  Caiaphas  (Matt.  xxvi:64),  when  he 
was  asked  whether  he  was  the  Christ,  the  son  of 
God,  and  replied  <ri>  «I»ras  (see  also  Matt. 
xxvi:25).  Instances  occur  in  the  Talmud;  thus, 
'.•\  certain  man  was  asked.  "Is  Rabbi  dead?" 
He  answered,  "Ye  have  said;"  on  which  they  rent 
their  clothes' — taking  it  for  grariud  from  this 
answer  that  it  was  so  (7".  Ilieros.  Kilaim  xxxii  .2). 
All  readers  even  of  translations  are  familiar  with 
a  frei|iienl  elegancy  of  the  Scriptures,  or  rather  of 
the  Hebrew  language,  in  usinr  an  affirmative  and 
negative  together,  by  which  the  sense  is  remlered 
more  emphatic;  sometimes  the  negative  first,  as 
Ps.  cxviii:i7,  "I  shall  not  die,  but  live,'  etc.; 
sometimes  the  negative  first,  as  Is.  xxxviii:!, 
'Thou  shall  die,  and  not  live.'  In  John  i  -.20  there 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  emphasis  produced  by 
a  negative  being  placed  between  two  affirmatives. 
— '-Vnd  he  confessed,  and  denied  not,  but  con- 
fessed, I  am  not  the  Christ.' 

AFFLICTION (.1f-tllk'sh«in),  (generally  Hel>.*;5& 
on  rf',  <k|.ress<d  <"ir.  0\l\j/it,  Ihlifi' Hi,  ]iressiire). 
AfHictioti  denotes  all  manner  of  distress,  oppres- 
sion, persecution,  or  anything  that  causes  sorrow 
(Job  v:6;  Exod.  iii  :7 ;  Mark  iv:l7).  The  afllic- 
ticin  of  the  afllicted  ( Ps.  xxii:34),  denotes  the  pe- 
culiar affliction  which  Christ  endured  in  his 
.iRoiiy  under  the  wrath  of  God  and  the  fear  of 
death  (Heb.  v:7).  (See  AluioR.)  .\s  an  inslru- 
inenl  in  the  hands  of  God  it  varies  in  its  character 
and  results  according  to  the  character  of  the  soul 
that  suffers  it.  When  laid  on  reprobnies.  it  is 
proper  (<uiiishmenl  (Nah.  i:o).  \\'hen  laid  on 
the  saints,  it  is  fatherly  chastisement,  sprinping 
from  God's  love  to  ihem ;  it  is  merited  by  the 
<Iealh  of  Christ,  secured  by  the  new  covenant,  and 
works  for  their  good   (2  Cor.  iv:l7;   Ps.  Ixxxix: 
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30).  In  consequence  of  its  being  promised  as  a 
covenant-nicrcy,  God  afiiicis  his  people  in  faith- 
fulness, and  thej-  know  it    (Ps.   cxix:75). 

They  "fill  up  what  is  behind  of  the  aMictions  of 
Christ  in  their  flesh,  for  his  body's  sake"  (Col. 
i:24)  :  that  is,  they  are  made  like  unto  Christ  in 
the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings. 

AFRICA  (af'ric-a).  This  "quarter  of  the  world" 
is  not  mentioned  as  such  by  any  general  name 
in  Scripture,  although  some  of  its  regions  are  in- 
dicateci.  It  is  thought  by  some,  however,  that 
Africa,  or  as  much  of  it  as  was  then  known,  is 
denoted  by  'the  land  of  Ham'  in  several  of  the 
Psalms.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
context  rather  restricts  this  designation  to  Egypt. 
Whether  Africa  was  really  'the  land  of  Ham,' 
that  is,  was  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  Ham, 
is  quite  another  question.     (See  Ham;  Arabia.) 

AFTER  (aft'er).  (i)  Behind  (Job  xxx:S).  (2) 
Later  in  time;  at  the  end  of  (Acts  xv:i6).  (3)  Ac- 
cording to  the  direction  and  influence  (Is.  xi;3; 
Rom.  viii:i,  4,  13);  inquire  after,  is  to  search  for 
(Job  x:6);  to  go  after,  to  serve  and  worship  (Deut. 
vi:i4);  to  walk  after,  to  follow  an  example,  to 
imitate  (Hos.  xi:lo).  After,  according  to  the  Spirit 
of  (Col.  ii:S). 

AFTERNOON  (af'tgr-noon),  (Heb.  ="''^  '"''"^'i. 
ne-toth' ha-yom' ,  the  day's  declining,  Judg.  xix:8), 
according  to  the  Jewish  reckoning  the  fifth  of  the 
six  divisions  of  the  day.     (See  Time.) 

AGABA  (ag'a-ba),  a  fortress  near  Jerusalem, 
which  Galestus,  its  governor,  restored  to  Aristo- 
bulus,  son  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
lib.  xiii,  cap.  24). 

AOABUS  (ag'a-bus),  (Q,r.' k-ia.^a%,  ag' ah-os,'pe.x- 
haps.to  love),  the  name  of  "a  prophet,"  supposed  to 
have  been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  of  Christ.  He, 
with  others, came  fromjudaea  to  Antioch.while  Paul 
and  I5arnabas  (A.  D.  43)  were  there  and  announced 
an  approaching  famine,  which  actually  occurred  the 
following  year.  Some  writers  suppose  that  the 
famine  was  general , but  most  modern  commentators 
unite  in  understanding  that  the  large  terms  of  the 
original  "OXijc  r^v  olKovfj.ifr)v,  apply  not  to  the  -whole 
world,  nor  even  to  the  whole  Roman  empire,  but, 
as  in  Luke  ii:i,  to  Judea  only.  Statements  re- 
specting four  famines,  which  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  are  produced  by  the  commen- 
tators who  support  this  view ;  and  as  all  the 
countries  put  together  would  not  make  up  a  tenth 
part  of  even  the  Roman  empire,  they  think  it  plain 
that  the  words  must  be  understood  to  apply  to 
that  famine  which,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Claudius, 
overspread  Palestine.  The  poor  Jews,  In  general, 
were  then  relieved  by  the  Queen  of  Adiabene.  who 
sent  to  purchase  corn  in  Egypt  for  them  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  xx:2,  6)  ;  and  for  the  relief  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  that  country  contributions  were  raised  by 
the  brethren  at  -Antioch,  and  conveyed  to  Jeru- 
salem by  Paul  and  Barnabas  (Acts  xi:27-3o). 
Many  years  after,  this  same  Agabus  met  Paul  at 
Cssarca,  and  warned  him  of  the  sufferings  which 
awaited  him  if  he  prosecuted  his  journey  to 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi:ii-i4). 

AGAG  (Heb.   ^5?*.  ag-ag",  flame),   the  name   of 

two  kings  of  the  Amalekites,  and  perhaps  a  com- 
mon name  of  all  their  kings,  like  Pharaoh  in 
Egypt  (Comp.  Num.  xxiv:7;  i  Sam.  xv:8,  9,  20, 
32),  B.  C.  1169.  I.  The  first  of  these  passages 
would  imply  that  the  king  of  the  Amalekites 
was,  then  at  least,  a  greater  monarch,  and  his 
people  a  greater  people,  than  is  commonly  imag- 
ined.   (See  Amalekites.)    2.  The  latter  references 


are  to  that  king  of  the  Amalekites  who  was  spared 
by  Saul,  contrary  to  the  solemn  vow  of  devote- 
ment  to  destruction,  whereby  the  nation,  as  such, 
had  of  old  precluded  itself  from  giving  any 
quarter  to  that  people  (Exod.  xvii:io;  Num.  xiv : 
45).  Hence,  when  Samuel  arrived  in  the  camp 
of  Saul,  he  ordered  Agag  to  be  brought  forth. 
He  came  'pleasantly,'  deeming  secure  the  life 
which  the  king  had  spared.  But  the  prophet 
ordered  him  to  be  cut  in  pieces ;  and  the  expres- 
sion which  he  employed — 'As  thy  sword  hath 
made  women  childless,  so  shall  thy  m  >ther  be 
childless  among  women'  (i  Sam.  xv:32)— in- 
dicates that,  apart  from  the  obligations  of  the 
vow,  some  such  example  of  retributive  justice  was 
intended,  as  had  been  exercised  in  the  case  of 
Adonibezek  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  Agag  had 
made  himself  infamous  by  the  same  treatment  of 
some  prisoners  of  distinction  (probably  Israelites) 
as  he  now  received  from  Samuel.  The  unusual 
mode  in  which  his  death  was  inflicted  strongly 
supports   this  conclusion. 

AGAGITE  (a'gag-iteV  used  as  a  Gentile  name 
for  Amalekite  in  Esth.  iii:i,  10;  viii:3,  5. 

AGAPE  or  AGAP.^(ag'a-pe),  (Gr.dydTni.aydrai, 
ag-a'pay),  the  Greek  term  for  lo-i'e,  used  by  ecclesi- 
astical writers  (most  frequently  in  the  plural) 
to  signify  the  social  feasts  of  friendship,  love, 
or  kindness,  in  use  among  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians. It  is  very  probable  that  they  were  insti- 
tuted in  memory  of  the  last  supper  of  Jesus 
Christ  with  his  disciples,  which  supper  was  con- 
cluded before  he  instituted  the  eucharist. 

(1)  Festival.  These  festivals  were  kept  in  the 
assembly,  or  church,  towards  evening,  after 
prayers  and  worship  were  over  Upon  these  occa- 
sions, the  faithful  ate  together,  with  great  sim- 
plicity and  union,  what  each  had  brought ;  so 
that  rich  and  poor  were  in  no  way  distinguished. 
After  a  supper,  marked  by  much  frugality  and 
modesty,  they  partook  of  the  sacramental  signs 
of  the  Lord's  body  and  blood,  and  gave  each 
other  the  kiss  of  peace. 

(2)  Before  the  Eucharist.  The  Agapse  are 
placed  before  the  eucharist  (i  Cor.  xi:2i),  and 
if  they  did  refer  to  our  Lord's  supper  before  he 
instituted  the  eucharist,  this  seems  to  be  their 
natural  order.  But  it  is  probable  that,  at  least 
in  some  places,  or  on  some  occasions,  the  holy 
eucharist  preceded  the  Agapse ;  perhaps  when  per- 
secution rendered  extreme  caution  necessary;  for 
it  seems  very  likely  that  Pliny  speaks  of  these 
Agapse  in  his  fatuous  letter  to  Trajan:  'After 
their  service  to  Christ  {quasi  Deo)  they  departed, 
and  returned  to  take  a  harmless  repast  in  com- 
mon.' 

(3)  History.  The  history  of  the  Agap<-c  among 
the  primitive  Christians  is  so  closely  connected 
with  the  manners,  customs,  and  opinions  of  times 
and  places  that  to  treat  it  satisfactorily  would 
lead  us  too  far ;  we  may,  therefore,  only  offer  a 
few  remarks.  There  seems  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  social  intercourse  of  early  believers  might 
enable  them  to  discover  many  excellencies  in  each 
other,  which  might  contribute  to  justify  and  to  . 
promote  the  observations  of  heathen  strangers, 
'See  how  these  Christians  love  one  another!' 

These  Agapae  were  not  only  very  powerful 
means,  among  the  primitive  Christians,  of  culti- 
vating mutual  affection  throughout  their  body, 
and  of  gaining  the  good  will  of  those  who  ob- 
served their  conduct;  but,  in  all  probabilitv,  they 
contributed    to    the   promotion   of   the    Christian 
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rause,  by  leading  to  conversions,  and  by  support- 
ing the  minds  of  young  converts  under  the  diflfi- 
culties  attending  their  situation.  Tertullian 
(Apol.  cap.  39)  speaks  of  them  thus:  'Nothing 
low  or  unseemly  is  committed  in  them;  nor  is  it 
till  after  having  prayed  to  God  that  they  sit  down 
to  table.  Food  is  taken  in  moderation,  as  wanted  ; 
and  no  more  is  drank  than  it  becomes  discreet 
persons  to  drink.  Each  takes  such  refreshment 
as  is  suitable,  in  connection  with  the  recollection 
that  he  is  to  be  engaged,  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  in  adorations  to  God;  and  the  conversation 
is  conducted  as  becometh  those  who  know  that 
the  Lord  heareth  them  After  water  has  been 
brought  for  the  hands,  and  fresh  lights,  everyone 
is  invited  to  sine,  and  to  glorify  God,  whether  by 
passages  from  the  sacred  Scriptures,  or  of  his 
own  composition.  This  discovers  whether  proper 
moderation  has  been  observed  at  the  table.  In 
short,  the  repast  concludes  as  it  began  ;  that  is 
to  say,  with  prayer.' 

(4)  Abuse.  These  institutions,  however,  even 
in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  appear  to  have  degen- 
erated, and  become  abused.  Paul  ( i  Cor.  xi  :20, 
21 )  complains,  that  the  rich  despised  the  poor 
in  these  assemblies,  and  would  not  condescend 
to  eat  with  him :  'When  ye  come  together,' 
says  he,  'in  one  place — this  coming  together, 
merely,  is  not  eating  the  Lord's  supper ;  one 
taking  before  another  his  own  supper ;  one  being 
hungry,  another  over  full.  What!  have  ye  not 
houses  to  cat  and  to  drink  in?  or  despise  ye  the 
church  of  God,  and  shame  them  that  have  not?" 
In  this  discordant  state  of  its  members,  a  church 
could  not  but  be  unfit  to  celebrate  the  great  com- 
memoration of  Divine  love.  (Jude  12.  'Spots  in 
your  feasts  of  charity — .\gapa; — feasting  them- 
selves, etc ') 

It  certainly  seems  to  us  extraordinary,  that  on 
any  occasion,  much  more  on  occasion  of  a  Chris- 
tian institution  recently  attended  to,  and  a  solemn 
Christian  ordinance  about  to  be  attended  to, 
the  Corinthians  should,  any  of  them,  indulge  to 
excess  of  any  kind:  but  when  we  consider  that 
public  suppers  and  other  meals  were  customary 
among  the  Greeks  (to  which  they  might  assimi- 
late these  Agapn;),  and  besides,  that  the  sacrifices 
at  which  these  Corinthians  had  been  accustomed 
to  attend,  were  followed  (and  some  accompanied) 
by  merriment,  we  shall  see  less  reason  to  wonder 
at  their  falling  into  intemperance  of  behavior  so 
very  different  from  the  genius  of  the  gospel. 
Certainly  the  eucharist  itself  is,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, a  feast  for  joy;  but  for  joy  of  a  much  more 
serious  kind.  However,  we  must,  in  justice, 
vindicate  the  Corinthians  from  that  gross  profana- 
tion of  the  cucliarist  itself,  with  which,  from  our 
translatir)n,  or  rather  from  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  phrase  "Lord's  supper,"  they  have  been 
reproached. 

The  Agapx  were  abolished  by  the  Council  of 
Laodicea,  Can.  28,  Synf)d  of  Trullo.  Can  74.  and 
the  Council  of  Carth.iKi'.  Can    4.' 

(6)  Other  Devotional  Entertainments.  The 
Jews  had  certain  devotional  entertainments,  in 
some  degree  related  to  the  Agapx.  On  their 
great  festival  days,  they  made  feasts  for  their 
family,  for  the  priests,  the  poor,  and  orphans;  or 
they  sent  portions  to  them.  These  repasts  were 
made  in  Jerusalem,  before  the  Lord  There  were 
also  certain  sacrifices  and  firsl-fruits  appointed  by 
the  law,  to  be  set  apart  for  that  purpose  (Dent. 
xxvi:lo-i2;  Neh  viii:lo,  12;  Esih.  ix:io).  A 
similar  custom  obtained  among  the  heathen ;  at 


least,  so  far  as  to  partake  convivially  of  what  had 
been  offered  in  sacrifice ;  and  perhaps,  also,  send- 
ing portions  to  such  as  were  absent.  The  Essenes 
also  had  their  repasts  in  common;  and  probably 
many  other  confraternities  or  sects.  To  this  fel- 
lowship, the  institution  of  the  Sodales  or  brother- 
hoods, which  had  become  popular  since  the  days 
of  Augustus,  might  greatly  contribute. 

AGAR  (a 'gar),  a  Greek  form  (Gal.  iv:24,  25)  of 
the  name  Hagar  (which  see). 

AGATE  (ag'ate),  (Heb.  '^'^,  sheboo',  signifying 
unknown;  .Sept.  dxirjjs;  \'u\g.  achatfs),  A  precious 
or  rather  ornamental  stone,  which  was  one  of 
those  in  the  pectoral  of  the  high-priest  (Exod. 
x.'cviii:l9;  xxxix:i2).  The  word  agate,  indeed, 
occurs  also  in  Is.  Iiv:i2,  and  Ezek.  xxvii:i6,  in 
our  translation;  but  in  the  original  the  word  in 
these  texts  is  altogether  different,  being  Kad- 
kud.  It  seems  not  lo  have  been  questioned  that 
some  stone  of  the  agate  kind  is  intended.  This 
stone  is  popularly  known  in  England  under  the 
name  of   Scotch  pebble 

There  are  few  countries  in  which  agates  of 
some  quality  or  other  are  not  produced.  The 
finest  are  those  of  India;  they  are  plentiful,  and 
sometimes  fine,  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany; 
but  those  found  in  this  country  arc  seldom  good. 
Agate  is  one  of  the  numerous  modifications  of 
form  under  which  silica  presents  itself,  almost  in 
a  slate  of  purity,  forming  98  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  mineral.  The  siliceous  particles  are  not  so 
arranged  as  to  produce  the  transparency  of  rock 
crystal,  but  a  semi-pellucid.  sometimes  almost 
opacfue  substance,  with  a  resinous  or  waxy  frac- 
ture; and  the  various  shades  of  color  arise  from 
minute  quantities  of  iron.  The  same  stone  some- 
times contains  parts  of  different  degrees  of  trans- 
lucency.  and  of  various  shades  of  color;  and  the 
endless  combinations  of  these  produce  the  beau- 
tiful and  singular  internal  forms,  from  which, 
together  with  the  high  polish  they  are  capable 
of  receiving,  agates  acquire  their  value  as 
precious  stones.  The  Scripture  text  shows  the 
early  use  of  this  stone  for  engraving;  and  sev- 
eral antique  agates.  ent»raved  with  exquisite 
beauty,  are  still  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious. 

AGE  (aj),  in  the  A.  V.  is  the  word  used  to  repre- 
sent several  Hebrew  and  (jreek  words;  Geturtilion, 
(Heb.  Til,  <toir,  the  circle  of  the  years  of  luiman 
life,  Jt>b.  viii:8;  Is.  xxxviii:l2);  old  age  (Wvh.'\y\> 
za-w-kant' ,ageJ,  Gen.  xlviii;lo);  //><?/'»>«<?  (Heb.  "jC- 
/{7/<-A'/^(/,  that  which  isfleeting.  Job  xi:l7;  Ps.xxxix: 
\\\f;rayheadedness  (Heb.  ''^,sabe,  I  Kings  xiv:4); 

day  (Heb.  Ci",  yomc,  so-called  from  the  diurnal 
heat,  Gen.  xviiiiii;  xxiv:i;  Josh.  xxiii:i,  2;  /ech. 
viii:4i;  maturity,  A  particular  period  of  life  (Gr. 
^\i«(a,  hay-ltk-(f'alt,  Heb.  xi;II). 

In  general  (1)  The  time  of  life  when  a  woman 
is  (it  liir  conceivin^;  of  children  ( Heb.  xii  1  1.  (2) 
The  time  when  men's  natur.il  powers  and  f.ioiilties 
are  at  their  perfection,  or  near  it  (John  xi2i,2i; 
Heb.  v;l4).  (31  Long  conliiui.mce  of  life  (J<ib 
v:26;  /Cecil.  viii:4).  (4)  A  period  of  time,  past, 
present,  or  future  (E^>h.  iii:;;  ii;7).  (5)  I'lie  peo- 
ple living  in  such  periods  (Col.  i:26).  (Sec  ytoN; 
TiMi;;  LdNCKViTV.) 

AGEE  (SR'ee),  (Heb.  **?^^,  ./ti'-vO"',  fugitive),  a 
Hararili-,  (.itlier  of  Sb.iniiii.ib,  which  latter  was  one 
of  D.I V id's  iniglity  men  (2  .S,im.  xxiiil  I). 

AGE,  OLD  (aj.  old).  The  strong  desire  o(  a  pri>- 
tractcd  life,  and  llie  marked   respect  wait  which 
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ag«d  persons  were  treatedamong  the  Jews,  are  very 
often  indicated  in  the  Scriptures.  The  most 
striking  instance  which  Job  can  give  of  the  re- 
spect in  which  he  was  once  held,  is  that  even 
old  men  stood  up  as  he  passed  them  in  the  streets 
(Job  xxix:8;,  the  force  of  which  is  illustrated 
by  the  injunction  in  the  law,  'Before  the  hoary 
head  thou  shalt  stand  up,  and  shalt  reverence  the 
aged'  (.Lev.  xix:32).  Similar  injunctions  are  re- 
peated in  the  Apocrypha,  so  as  to  show  the 
deportment  expected  from  young  men  towards 
their  seniors  in  company.  Thus,  in  describing 
a  feast,  the  author  of  Ecclesiasticus  (.xxxii  :3,  7) 
says,  'Speak  thou  that  art  the  elder,  for  it  be- 
cometh  thee.  Speak,  young  man,  if  there  be  need 
of  thee,  and  yet  scarcely,  when  thou  art  twice 
asked.' 

The  attainment  of  old  age  is  constantly  prom- 
ised or  described  as  a  blessing  (Gen.  xv:l5;  Job 
v:26),  and  communities  are  represented  as  highly 
favored  in  which  old  people  abound  (Is.  lxv:20; 
Zech.  viii  :4,  9),  while  premature  death  is  de- 
nounced as  the  greatest  of  calamities  to  indi- 
viduals, and  to  the  families  to  which  they  belong 
(I  Sam.  ii  :32)  ;  the  aged  are  constantly  supposed 
to  excel  in  understanding  and  judgment  (Job 
xii:2o;  xv:io;  xxxii:9;  i  Kings  xii  :6,  8),  and 
the  mercilessness  of  the  Chaldeans  is  expressed 
by  their  having  'no  compassion'  upon  the  'old 
man,  or  him  who  stooped  for  age'  (2  Chron. 
x.xxvi:i7). 

The  strong  desire  to  attain  old  age  was  neces- 
sarily in  some  degree  connected  with  or  resembled 
the  respect  paid  to  aged  persons ;  for  people  would 
scarcely  desire  to  be  old.  were  the  aged  neglected 
or  regarded  with  mere  sufferance. 

AGMON  (Heb.  ]'''^^^,  ag-mon'),  occurs  in  Job 
xl:2i;  xli:2;  Is.  ix:l4;  xix:i5;  Iviii:;;  in  the  first 
of  which  passages  it  is  translated  in  our  Author- 
ized Version  by y?a?-.-  in  the  second  by  hook;  in 
the  next  two  by  rush  ;  and  in  the  last  by  bit/rush. 
As  no  plant  is  known  under  this  name  in  the 
Hebrew  or  cognate  languages,  its  nature  has  been 
sought  for  by  tracing  the  word  to  its  root,  and  by 
judging  of  its  nature  from  the  context.  Thus 
agom  is  said  to  mean  a  lake  or  pool  of  water, 
also  a  reed;  and  in  Arabic  is  translated  reed-bed, 
cane-bed.  Ago?>t  is  also  considered  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  same  root  as  goina,  the  papyrus. 
Some  have  even  concluded  that  both  names 
indicate  the  same  thing,  and  have  translated 
them  hyjtmcus,  or  rush.— J.  F.  R.    (See  Papyrus.) 

AGOKE  (a-gon').  My  master  left  me  because 
three  days  agone  1  fell  sick  (I  Sam.  xxx:l3). 

Agone,   past   and   gone,   old    form   of   the    past 
participle  of  the  verb  to  go;  then  as  an  adverb, 
past,  for  which  ago  is  now  used. 
It  was  long  agone  prophesied  in  the  Psalm. 

Udal,  Erasmus's  Paraphrase. 
For  long  agone  I  have  forgot  to  court. 

Shakespeare  (Swinton's  Bib.  Hand  Bk.). 

AGONY  (5g'6-ny).  (Gr.  'AYun'a,  affoni'a),  a  word 
generally  denoting  contest,  and  especially  the  con- 
test by  wrestling,  etc.,  in  the  public  games; 
whence  it  is  applied,  metaphorically,  to  a  severe 
struggle  or  conflict  with  pain  and  suffering. 

(1)  Struggle  -witli  Present  Evil.  Agony 
is  the  actual  struggle  with  present  evil,  and  is 
thus  distinguished  from  ani^uisli,  which  arises 
from  the  reflection  on  evil  that  is  past.  In  the 
New  Testament  the  word  is  only  used  by  Luke 
(xxii:44),  and  is  employed  by  him  with  terrible 
significance  to  describe  the  fearful  struggle  which 


our  Lord  sustained  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane. 
Ihe  circumstances  of  this  mysterious  transaction 
are  recorded  in  Matt,  x.xvi  ;3D-40 ;  Mark  xiv :  ^2- 
42;  Luke  xxii:3g-48;  Heb.  v  :7,  8.  None  of  these 
passages,  taken  separately,  contains  a  full  history 
of  our  Saviour's  agony.  Each  of  the  three  Evan- 
gelists has  omitted  some  particulars  which  the 
others  have  recorded,  and  all  are  very  brief. 
The  passage  in  Hebrews  is  only  an  incidental  no- 
tice. The  three  Evangelists  appear  to  have  had 
the  same  design,  namely,  to  convey  to  their  read- 
ers an  idea  of  the  intensity  of  the  Lord's  distress ; 
but  they  compass  it  in  different  ways.  Luke 
alone  notices  the  agony,  the  bloody  sweat,  and 
the  appearance  of  an  angel  from  heaven  strength- 
ening him.  Matthew  and  Mark  alone  record  the 
change  which  appeared  in  his  countenance  and 
manner,  the  complaint  which  he  uttered  of  the 
overpowering  sorrows  of  his  soul,  and  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  prayer.  All  agree  that  he  prayed 
for  the  removal  of  what  he  called  'this  cup,'  and 
are  careful  to  note  that  he  qualified  this  earnest 
petition  by  a  preference  of  his  Father's  will  to 
his  own. 

(2)  Let  This  Cup  Pass.  With  regard  to  the 
cause  of  his  overwhelming  distress,  Jesus  himself 
points  it  out  in  the  prayer,  'If  it  be  possible, 
let  this  cup  pass  from  me;'  the  cup  which  his 
Father  had  appointed  for  him ;  and  the  question 
is,  what  does  he  mean  by  'this  cup.'  Doddridge 
and  others  think  that  he  means  the  instant  agony, 
the  trouble  that  he  then  actually  endured.  But 
this  is  satisfactorily  answered  by  Dr.  Mayer,  who 
shows  by  reference  to  John  xviii:ii  that  the  cup 
respecting  which  he  prayed  was  one  that  was 
then  before  him.  which  he  had  not  yet  taken  up 
to  drink,  and  which  he  desired,  if  possible,  that 
the  Father  should  remove.  It  could,  therefore, 
be  no  other  than  the  scene  of  suffering  upon 
which  he  was  about  to  enter.  It  was  the  death 
which  the  Father  had  appointed  for  him — the 
death  of  the  cross — with  all  the  attending  circum- 
stances which  aggravated  its  horror ;  that  scene 
of  woe  which  began  with  his  arrest  in  the  garden, 
and  was  consummated  by  his  death  on  Calvary. 
Jesus  had  long  been  familiar  with  this  prospect, 
and  had  looked  to  it  as  the  appointed  termina- 
tion of  his  ministry  (Matt.  xvi:2i;  xvii:9-i2; 
xx:i7.  19,  28;  Mark  x  132-34 ;  John  x:i8:  xii  :32, 
33).  But  when  he  looked  forward  to  this  destina- 
tion, as  the  hour  approached,  a  chill  of  horror 
sometimes  came  over  him,  and  found  expression 
in  external  signs  of  distress  (John  xii  :27;  Comp. 
Luke  xii  :49.  50). 

(3)  More  Than  the  Cross.  It  is  manifest, 
therefore,  that  something  more  than  the  cross 
was  now  before  him,  and  that  he  was  now  placed 
in  a  new  and  hitherto  untried  situation.  Dr. 
Mayer  says :  'I  have  no  hesitation  in  believing 
that  he  was  here  put  upon  the  trial  of  his  obedi- 
ence. It  was  the  purpose  of  God  to  subject  the 
obedience  of  Jesus  to  a  severe  ordeal,  in  order 
that,  like  gold  tried  in  the  furnace,  it  might  be 
an  act  of  more  perfect  and  illustrious  virtue, 
and  for  this  end  he  permitted  him  to  be  assailed 
by  the  fiercest  temptation  to  disobey  his  will  and 
to  refuse  the  appointed  cup.  In  pursuance  of 
this  purpose  the  mind  of  Jesus  was  left  to  pass 
under  a  dark  cloud,  his  views  lost  their  clearness 
the  Father's  will  was  shrouded  in  obscurity,  tht 
cross  appeared  in  tenfold  horror,  and  nature  was 
left  to  indulge  her  feelings,  and  to  put  forth  her 
reluctance.'     (See  Bloody  Swe.^t.) 

AGOBA  (ag'o-ra1.  (Gr.  'Ayopd,  ag--ok-rah'),  a 
word  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;   it    denotes   generally  any  place   of   public 
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resort  in  towns  and  cities  where  the  people  cattle 
together,  and  hence  more  specially  it  signifies: 
( I )  A  public  place,  a  broad  street,  etc..  as  in  Matt. 
xi:i6;  xx  :3 ;  xxiii:7;  Mark  vi:56;  xii:38;  Luke 
vii:j2;  xi  :4J ;  xx  :46.  (2)  A  forum  or  market- 
place, where  goods  were  exposed  for  sale,  and 
assemblies  or  public  trials  held,  as  in  Acts  xvi  :I9; 
xvii:l7.  In  Mark  vii  :4  it  is  doubtful  whether 
dyopi.  denotes  tlic  market  itself  or  is  put  for 
that  which  is  brought  from  the  market ;  but  the 
known  customs  of  the  Jews  suggest  a  preference 
of  the  former  signification. 

AGORAIOS  (a-g6r-i'os).(Gr.  'AyopaTos.  nfr-oh-ray'- 
W),a  (Ircck  word  signifying  the  things  btlonging  to 
or  persons  frequenting,  the  Agora.  In  Acts  xix: 
38,  it  is  applied  to  the  days  on  which  public  trials 
were  held  in  the  forum,  and  in  ch.  xvii  :s,  it  de- 
notes idlers,  or  persons  lounging  about  in  the 
markets  and  other  places  of  public  resort.  There 
is  a  peculiar  force  in  this  application  of  the  word, 
when  we  recollect  that  the  market-places  or  ba- 
zaars of  the  Elast  were,  and  are  at  this  day,  the 
constant  resort  of  unoccupied  people,  the  idle  and 
the  ncusmoiigers. 

AORAIOfATOS  (a-grira'ma-fos),  {Gr.' Ay piinm- 
Toj.  a/i-i^raiii' mah-los),  a  Greek  word  nu-aiiiiig  un- 
learned, illiterate.  In  Acts  iv:i3,  the  Jewisih  lit- 
erati apply  the  term  to  Pcler  and  John,  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  they  asked,  with  regard  to 
our  Lord  himself.  'How  knoweth  this  man 
letters,  having  never  learned?'  (John  vii:l5).  In 
neither  case  did  they  mean  to  say  that  they  had 
been  altogether  without  the  benefits  of  the  com- 
mon education,  which  consisted  in  reading  and 
writing,  and  in  an  acquaintance  with  the  sacred 
books ;  but  that  they  were  not  learned  men,  had 
not  sat  at  the  feet  of  any  of  the  great  doctors  of 
the  law,  and  had  not  been  instructed  in  the  mys- 
teries and  refinements  of  their  peculiar  learning 
and  literature. 

AGRAPHA(,lK'raf-a)..See  Unwritten  Sayings. 

AGRARIAN  LAW  (a-gra-ri-an  law).  To  this 
or  some  such  heading  belongs  the  consideration 
of  the  peculiar  laws  by  which  the  distribution  and 
tenure  of  land  were  regulated  among  the  Hebrew 
people,  while  the  modes  and  forms  in  which  the 
land  was  cuhivatcd  belong  to  Agricultlre. 

(1)  Pastoral  People.  The  Hebrews  were 
for  the  most  part  a  pastoral  people  until  they 
were  settled  in  Palestine,  and  their  pastoral  hab- 
its were  mainly  instrumental  in  keeping  them  dis- 
tinct and  separate  from  the  Egyptians,  who  were 
agriculturists  and  had  a  strong  dislike  to  a  shep- 
herd life  (Gen.  xlvi:34).  But  when  they  became 
an  independent  and  .sovereign  nation,  the  same 
result  of  separation  from  other  nations  was  to 
he  aided  by  inducing  them  to  devote  their  chief 
attention  to  the  culture  of  the  soil. 

It  was,  doubtless,  in  subservience  to  this  object. 
and  to  facilitate  the  change,  that  the  Israelites 
were  put  in  possession  of  a  country  already  in 
a  state  of  high  cultivation  (Deut.  vi:i!).  And  it 
was  in  order  to  retain  them  in  this  condition,  to 
give  them  a  vital  interest  in  it.  and  to  make  it  a 
source  of  happiness  to  them,  that  a  very  peculiar 
agrarian  law  was  given  to  them. 

(2)  Basis  of  Agrarian  Law.  An  equal  dis 
tribution  of  the  soil  (Num.  xxvi  :53.  54)  was 
the  basis  of  the  agrarian  law.  liy  it  provision 
was  made  for  the  support  of  f-oo  000  yeomanry, 
with  (according  to  difTerent  calriilationsl  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-five  acres  of  land  each.  This 
land  they  held  independent  of  all  l<'mporal  su- 
periors, by  dirert  tenure  from  Jehovah  their  sov- 
ereign   by  whose  power  they  were  to  acquire  the 


territory,  and  under  whose  protection  they  were 
to  enjoy  and   retain  it. 

(3)  Guarded  by  Other  Provisions.  Rut  this 
law  was  guarded  by  other  provisions  equally  wise 
and  salutary.  The  accumulation  of  debt  was  pre- 
vented, first,  by  prohibiting  every  Hebrew  from 
accepting  of  interest  (Lev.  .\xv  :35.  36)  from  any 
of  his  fellow-citizens;  next,  by  establishing  a 
regular  release  of  debts  every  seventh  year,  and, 
finally,  by  ordering  that  no  lands  could  be  alien- 
ated forever,  but  nnist.  on  each  year  of  Juliilce, 
or  every  seventh  Sabbatic  year,  revert  to  the  fam- 
ilies which  originally  possessed  them.  Thus,  with- 
out absolutely  depriving  individuals  of  all  tem- 
porary dominion  over  their  landed  property,  it  re- 
established, every  fiftieth  year,  that  original  and 
equal  distribution  of  it.  which  was  the  foundation 
of  the  national  polity :  and  as  the  period  of  such 
reversion  was  fixed  and  regular,  all  parties  had 
due  notice  of  the  terms  on  which  they  negotiated, 
so  that  there  was  no  ground  for  public  commotion 
or  private  complaint. 

(4)  Country  Property.  This  law,  by  which 
landed  property  was  relea.sed  in  the  year  of  Jubi- 
lee from  all  previous  obligations,  did  not  extend 
to  houses  in  towns,  which,  if  not  redeemed  within 
one  year  after  being  sold,  were  alienated  forever 
(Lev.  XXV  :29,  yo).  This  must  have  given  to  prop- 
erty in  the  country  a  decided  preference  over  prop- 
erty in  cities,  and  must  have  greatly  contributed 
to  the  essential  object  of  all  those  regulations,  by 
affording  an  inducement  to  every  Hebrew  to  re- 
side on  and  cultivate  his  land.  Further,  the  origi- 
nal distribution  of  the  land  was  to  the  several 
tribes  according  to  their  families,  so  that  each 
II  ibe  was,  so  to  speak,  scttle<l  in  the  same  country, 
and  each  family  in  the  same  township  or  sub- 
division. Nor  was  the  estate  of  any  family  in 
one  tribe  permitted  to  pass  into  another,  even  by 
the  marriage  of  an  heiress  (Num.  xxvii)  ;  so  that 
not  only  was  the  original  balance  of  properly 
preserved,  but  the  closest  and  dearest  connections 
of  affinity  attached  to  each  other  the  inhabitants 
of  every  vicinage. 

For  this  land  a  kind  of  quit-rent  was  payable 
to  ihc  sovereign  proprietor,  in  the  form  of  a 
tenth  or  tithe  of  the  produce,  which  was  assigned 
to  the  priesthood.     (See  Tithes.) 

(6)  Military  Service.  The  condition  of  mili- 
tary service  was  also  attached  to  the  land,  as  it 
.ippears  that  every  freeholder  (Deul.  xx:5)  was 
obliged  to  attend  at  the  general  muster  of  the 
national  army,  and  to  serve  in  it,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense (often  more  than  repaid  by  the  plunder), 
as  long  as  the  occasion  required.  In  this  direc- 
tion, therefore,  the  agrarian  law  operated  in  se- 
curing a  body  of  foo.ooo  nun.  inured  to  labor 
and  industry,  always  assumed  10  be  ready,  as  ihey 
\\erc  Ixiund,  to  come  forward  at  their  cminlry  s 
call.  This  great  body  of  national  yeomanry, 
every  one  of  whom  had  an  important  stake  in 
ilu-  national  independence,  was  officered  by  Us 
own  hereditary  chiefs,  heads  of  tribes  and  families 
(Comp.  Rxod.  xviii  and  Num.  xxxi:i4);  and 
must  have  presented  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
treacherous  ambition  and  political  intrigue,  and 
10  every  attempt  to  "verlhrow  the  Hebrew  com- 
monwealth and  establish  despotic  power. 

(6)  Security  of  State.  N..r  were  these  in- 
stitutions less  wisely  adapted  to  secure  the  slate 
against  foreign  violence,  and  at  the  same  lime  pre- 
vent offensive  wars  and  remote  conquests.  I-'or 
while  this  vast  body  of  hardy  yeomanry  were 
always  ready  to  defend  (heir  country,  when  as- 
sailtd  bv  foreign  foes,  yet,  being  conslantly  em- 
ployed  in   agriculture,   attached   to  domestic  life. 
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and  enjoying  at  home  the  society  of  the  numerous 
relatives  who  peopled  their  neighborhood,  war 
must  have  been  in  a  high  degree  averse  to  their 
tastes  and  habits.  Religion  also  took  part  in  pre- 
venting them  from  being  captivated  by  the  splen- 
dor of  military  glory. 

(7)  Return,  from  Battle.  On  returning  from 
battle,  even  if  victorious,  in  order  to  bring  them 
back  to  more  peaceful  feelings  after  the  rage  of 
war,  the  law  required  them  to  consider  themselves 
as  polluted  by  the  slaughter,  and  unworthy  of 
appearing  in  the  camp  of  Jehovah  until  they  had 
employed  an  entire  day  in  the  rites  of  purifica- 
tion (Num.  .xi.x:i3-l6;  xxxiiig). 

AGRICXTLTTJIIE  (ag'ri-cult'ure).  The  antiquity 
of  agriculture  is  intimated  in  the  brief  history  of 
Cain  and  Abel  (Gen.  iv  :2,  3). 

(1)  Before  the  Deluge.  But  of  the  actual 
state  of  agriculture  before  the  deluge  we  know 
nothing.  Whatever  knowledge  was  possessed  by 
the  old  world  was  doubtless  transmitted  to  the 
new  by  Noah  and  his  sons,  and  that  this  knowl- 
edge was  considerable  is  implied  in  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  operations  of  Noah,  when  'he  began 
to  be  a  husbandman,'  was  to  plant  a  vineyard 
and  to  make  wine  with  the  fruit  (Gen.  ix:2o). 
There  are  few  agricultural  notices  belonging  to 
the  patriarchal  period,  but  they  suffice  to  show 
that  the  land  of  Canaan  was  in  a  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  that  the  inhabitants  possessed  what 
were  at  a  later  date  the  principal  products  of  the 
soil  in  the  same  country. 

(2)  Land  Under  Cultivation.  In  giving  to 
the  Israelites  possession  of  a  country  already  un- 
der cultivation,  it  was  the  Divine  intention  that 
they  should  keep  up  that  cultivation,  and  become 
themselves  an  agricultural  people,  and  in  doing 
this  they  doubtless  adopted  the  practices  of  ag- 
riculture which  they  found  already  established  in 
the   country. 

(3)  The  Seasons.  As  the  condition  of  the  sea- 
sons lies  at  the  root  of  all  agricultural  operations, 
it  should  be  noticed  that  the  variations  of  sun- 
shine and  rain,  which  with  us  extend  throughout 
the  yea"",  are  in  Palestine  confined  chiefly  to  the 
latter  part  of  autumn  and  the  winter.  During  all 
the  rest  of  the  year  the  sky  is  almost  uninterrupt- 
edly cloudless,  and  rain  very  rarely  falls.  The 
autumnal  rains  usually  commence  at  the  latter 
end  of  October  or  the  beginning  of  November, 
not  suddenly,  but  by  degrees,  which  gives  oppor- 
tunity to  the  husbandman  to  sow  his  wheat  and 
barley.  The  rains  continue  during  November 
and  December,  but  afterwards  they  occur  at 
longer  intervals,  and  rain  is  rare  after  March,  and 
almost  never  occurs  as  late  as  May.  The  cold  of 
winter  is  not  severe,  and  as  the  ground  is  never 
frozen,  the  labors  of  the  husbandman  are  not  en- 
tirely interrupted.  Snow  falls  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  but  never  lies  long  on  the  ground. 
In  the  plains  and  valleys  the  heat  of  summer  is 
oppressive,  but  not  in  the  more  elevated  tracts. 
In  such  high  grounds  the  nights  are  cool,  often 
with  heavy  dew.  The  total  absence  of  rain  in 
summer  soon  destroys  the  verdure  of  the  fields, 
and  gives  to  the  general  landscape,  even  in  the 
high  country,  an  aspect  of  drought  and  barren- 
ness. No  green  thing  remains  but  the  foliage 
of  the  scattered  fruit  trees,  and  occasional  vine- 
yards and  fields  of  millet.  In  autumn  the  whole 
land  becomes  dry  and  parched,  the  cisterns  are 
nearly  empty,  and  all  nature,  animate  and  inani- 
mate, looks  forward  with  longing  for  the  return  of 
the  rainy  season.  In  the  hill  country  the  time  of 
harvest  is  later  than  in  the  plains  of  the  Jordan 
and  of  the  seacoast.    The  barley  harvest  is  about 


a  fortnight  earlier  than  that  of  wheat.  In  the 
plain  of  the  Jordan  the  wheat  harvest  is  early  in 
May;  in  the  plains  of  the  coast  and  of  Esdraelon 
it  is  towards  the  latter  end  of  that  month,  and  in 
the  hiils  not  until  June.  The  general  vintage  is 
in  September,  but  the  first  grapes  ripen  in  July, 
and  from  that  time  the  towns  are  well  supplied 
with  this  fruit. 

(4)  The  Soil.  The  geological  characters  of 
the  soil  in  Palestine  have  never  been  satisfactorily 
stated,  but  the  different  epithets  of  description 
which  travelers  employ  enable  us  to  know  that  it 
differs  considerably,  both  in  its  appearance  and 
character,  in  different  parts  of  the  land,  but  wher- 
ever soil  of  any  kind  exists,  even  to  a  very  slight 
depth,  it  is  found  to  be  highly  fertile.  As  parts 
of  Palestine  are  hilly,  and  as  hills  have  seldom 
much  depth  of  soil,  the  mode  of  cultivating  them 
in  terraces  was  anciently,  and  is  now,  much  em- 
ployed. A  series  of  low  stone  walls,  one  above 
another,  across  the  face  of  the  hill,  arrest 
the  soil  brought  down  by  the  rains,  and 
afford  a  series  of  levels  for  the  operations  of  the 
husbandman.  This  mode  of  cultivation  is  usual 
in  Lebanon,  and  is  not  unfrequent  in  Palestine, 
where  the  remains  of  terraces  across  the  hills, 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  attest  the  extent 
to  which  it  was  anciently  carried. 

(5)  Irrigation.  In  such  a  climate  as  that  of 
Palestine,  water  is  the  great  fertilizing  agent. 
The  rains  of  autumn  and  winter,  and  the  dews  of 
spring,  suffice  for  the  ordinary  objects  of  agricul- 
ture, but  the  ancient  inhabitants  were  able,  in 
some  parts,  to  avert  even  the  aridity  which  the 
summer  droughts  occasioned,  and  to  keep  up  a 
garden-like  verdure,  by  means  of  aqueducts  com- 
municating with  the  brooks  and  rivers  (Ps.  1:3; 
lxv:io:  Prov.  xxi  :l  ;  Is.  xxx  :25 ;  xxxii:2;  20; 
Hos.  xiii:l5).  Hence  springs,  fountains  and  rivu- 
lets were  as  much  esteemed  by  husbandmen  as  by 
shepherds  (Josh,  xvrip;  Judg.  ins).  The  soil 
was  also  cleared  of  stones,  and  carefully  culti- 
vated, and  its  fertility  was  increased  by  the  ashes 
to  which  the  dry  stubble  and  herbage  were  occa- 
sionally reduced  by  being  burned  over  the  surface 
of  the  ground  (Prov.  xxiv:3i;  Is.  vii  :23 ;  xxxii : 
13).  Dung,  and,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  blood  of  animals,  were  also  used  to  en- 
rich the  soil  (2  Kings  ix  :37 ;  Ps.  lxxxiii:io;  Is. 
XXV  :io;  Jer.  iv  :22  ;  Luke  xiv  -.34,  35). 

That  the  soil  might  not  be  exhausted,  it  was 
ordered  that  every  seventh  year  should  be  a  sab- 
bath of  rest  to  the  land ;  there  was  then  to  be  no 
sowing  or  reaping,  no  pruning  of  vines  or  olives, 
no  vintage  or  gathering  of  fruits,  and  whatever 
grew  of  itself  was  to  be  left  to  the  poor,  the 
stranger  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  (Lev.  xxv:l-7; 
Deut.  xv:i-io).  But  such  an  observance  required 
more  faith  than  the  Israelites  were  prepared  to 
e.xercise.  It  was  for  a  long  time  utterly  neglected 
(Lev.  xxvi:34,  35;  2  Chron.  xxxvi:2l),  but  after 
the  captivity  it  was  more  observed.  By  this  re- 
markable institution  the  Hebrews  were  also  trained 
to  habits  of  economy  and  foresight,  and  invited 
to  e.xercise  a  large  degree  of  trust  in  the  bounti- 
ful providence  of  their  Divine  King. 

(6)  Fields.  Under  the  term  \41,  dagan,  which 
we  translate  'grain'  and  'corn,'  the  Hebrews  com- 
prehended almost  every  object  of  field  culture. 
Syria,  including  Palestine,  was  regarded  by  the 
ancients  as  one  of  the  first  countries  for  corn 
(Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xviii:7).  Wheat  was  abun- 
dant and  excellent,  and  there  is  still  one  bearded 
sort,  the  ear  of  which  is  three  times  as  heavy,  and 
contains  twice  as  many  grains,  as  our  common 
English  wheat  (Irbv  and  Mangles,  p.  472).     Bar- 
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ley  was  also  much  cultivated,  not  only  for  bread, 
but  because  it  was  the  only  kind  of  corn  which 
was  given  to  beasts,  for  oats  and  o'*^  do  not  grow 
in  warm  climates.  Hay  was  not  in  use,  and 
therefore  the  barley  was  mixed  with  chopped  straw 
to  form  the  food  of  cattle  (Gen.  xxiv  125,  32; 
Judg.  xix:i9,  etc.).  Other  kinds  of  field  culture 
were  millet,  spelt,  various  species  of  beans  and 
peas,  pepperwort,  cummin,  cucumbers,  melons, 
flax  and,  perhaps,  cotton.  Many  other  articles 
might  be  mentioned  as  being  now  cultivated  in 
Palestine ;  but,  as  their  names  do  not  occur  in 
Scripture,  it  is  difiicult  to  know  whether  they 
were  grown  there  in  ancient  times,  or  not. 

.Anciently,  as  now,  in  Palestine  and  the  East 
the  arable  lands  were  not  divided  into  fields  by 
hedges,  as  in  this  country.  The  ripening  products 
therefore  presented  an  expanse  of  culture  un- 
broken, although  perhaps  variegated,  in  a  large 
view,  by  the  difference  of  the  products  grown.  The 
boundaries  of  lands  were  therefore  marked  by 
stones  as  landmarks,  which,  even  in  patriarchal 
times,  it  was  deemed  a  heinous  wrong  to  remove 
(Job  xxiv:2),  and  the  law  pronounced  a  curse 
upon  those,  who,  without  authority,  removed  them 
(Dent.  XIX  :i4;  xxvii:i7).  The  walls  and  hedges 
which  are  occasionally  mentioned  in  Scripture  be- 
longed to  orchards,  gardens  and  vineyards. 

Agricultural    Operations. 

Of  late  years  much  light  lias  been  thrown  upon 
the  agricultural  operations  and  implements  of 
ancient  times,  by  the  discovery  of  various  repre- 
sentations on  the  sculptured  monuments  and 
painted  tombs  of  Egypt.  As  these  agree  sur- 
prisingly with  the  notices  in  the  Bible,  and  in- 
deed differ  little  from  what  we  find  employed  in 
Syria  and  Egypt,  it  is  very  safe  to  receive  them 
as  guides  on  the  present  subject. 

(1)  Plowing'.  This  has  always  been  a  light 
and  superficial  operation  in  the  East.  At  first, 
the  ground  was  opened  with  pointed  sticks ; 
then  a  kind  of  hoe  was  employed ;  and  this,  in 


PlowiDK  Willi  Olcn. 

many  parts  of  the  world,  is  still  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  plow.  But  the  plow  was  known 
in  Egj'pt  and  Syria  before  the  Hebrews  became 
cultivators  (Job  i:i4).  In  the  East,  however,  it 
has  always  been  a  light  and  inartificial  imple- 
ment. At  first,  it  was  a  little  more  than  a  stout 
branch  of  a  tree,  from  which  projected  another 
limb,  shortened  and  pointed.  This,  being  liirned 
into  the  ground,  made  the  furrow  ;  while  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  larger  branch  was  fastened  a 
transverse  yoke,  to  which  the  oxen  were  har- 
nessed. Afterwards  a  handle  to  guide  the  plow 
was  added.  Thus  the  plow  consisted  of:  i,  the 
pole;  2.  the  point  or  share;  3,  the  handle;  4,  the 
yoke.  The  Syrian  plow  is,  and  doubtless  was. 
light  enough  for  a  man  to  carry  in  his  hand 
(Russell's  Xat.  Hist  of  AU-pfo.  i:73).  We  an- 
nex a  figure  of  the  ancient  Egv-pt'^in  plow,  which 
had  the  most  rosemblanrc  to  the  one  now  u<r<I. 
and  the  comparison  belwern  them  will  probably 
-MgRest  a  fair  iilea  of  the  plow  which  was  in  use 
among  the  Hebrews.     The   following  cut    (from 


Sir  Charles  Fellowcs'  work  on  Asia  Minor)  shows 
the  parts  of  a  still  lighter  plow  used  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria,  with  but  a  single  handle,  and  with  dif 
ferent    shares   according   to   the    work    it    has    tc 
execute. 


t^^-^ 


a,  Pole  or  beam. 
d.   Handle. 


*.   Yokes. 
e.   Points. 


c.   Share. 
Ox-Road  (below). 


The  plow  was  drawn  by  oxen,  which  were 
sometimes  urged  by  a  scourge  (Is.  x:26;  N'ahum 
iii  :2)  ;  but  oftener  by  a  long  staff,  furnished  at 
one  end  with  a  flat  piece  of  metal  for  clearing 
the  plow,  and  at  the  other  with  a  spike  for  goad- 
ing the  oxen.  The  ox-goad  might  easily  be  used 
as  a  spear  fjudg.  iii  :3i  ;  I  Sam.  xiii:2l).  Some- 
times men  followed  the  plow  with  hoes  to  break 
the  clods  (Is.  xxviii:24)  ;  but  in  later  times  a 
kind  of  harrow  was  employed,  which  appears  to 
have  been  then,  as  now,  merely  a  thick  block  of 
wood,  pressed  down  by  a  weight,  or  by  a  man 
sitting  on  it.  and  drawn  over  the  plowed  field. 

(2)  Sowing.  The  ground,  having  been 
plowed  as  soon  as  the  autumnal  rains  had 
mollified  the  soil,  was  fit,  by  the  end  of  October, 
to  receive  the  seed;  and  the  sowing  of  wheat 
continued,  in  different  situations,  through  No- 
vember into  Uccembcr.  Barley  was  not  generally 
sown  till  January  and  February.  The  seed  ap- 
pears to  have  been  sown  and  harrowed  at  the 
same  time;  although  sometimes  it  was  plowed  in 
by  a  cross  furrow. 

(3)  Plowing  in  the  Seed.  The  Egyptian 
paintings  illustrate  the  Scriptures  by  showing 
that  in  those  soils  which  needed  no  previous 
preparation  by  the  hoe  (for  breaking  the 
clods)  the  sower  followed  the  plow,  holding' 
in  the  left  hand  a  basket  of  seed,  which  he  scat- 
tered with  the  right  hand,  while  another  person 
filled  a  fresh  basket.  We  also  see  that  tjie  mode 
of  sowing  was  what  we  call  'broad-cast,'  in  which 
the  .seed  is  thrown  loosely  over  the  field  (M^<t- 
xiii:3-8).  In  Kgypt,  when  the  levels  were  li:>w, 
and  the  water  had  continued  long  upon  the  land, 
they  often  dispensed  with  the  plow  altogether; 
and  probably,  like  the  present  inhabitants,  broke 
up  the  ground  with  hoes,  or  simply  dragged  the 
moist  mud  with  bushes  after  the  seed  had  been 
thrown  upon  the  surface.  To  this  cultivation 
without  plowing  Moses  probably  alludes  (Deut. 
xirio),  when  he  tells  the  Hebrews  that  (he  land 
to  which  they  were  going  was  not  like  the  land  of 
Egypt,  where  they  'sowed  their  seed  and  watered 
it  with  their  foot  as  a  garden  of  herbs'  It  seems, 
however,  that  even  in  Syria,  in  sandy  soils,  they 
sow  without  plowing,  and  then  plow  down  the 
seed  (Russell's  ;V.  //.  of  Alrfto.  i-.yj.  etc.).  It 
docs  not  appear  that  any  instrument  resembling 
our  harrow  was  known;  the  word  rendered  to 
harrow,  in  Joh  xxxix:io  means  literally  to  hreak 
the  clods,  and  is  so  rendered  in  Is.  xxviii:24; 
Hos.  x:li:  and  for  this  purpose  the  means  used 
have  been  already  indicated  The  pnssngo  in  Job, 
howi'ver.  is  impdrlant.  It  sIhavs  that  this  break- 
ing of  the  clods  was  not  alwnys  by  the  h.incl.  but 
that  some  kind  of  instrument  was  drawn  by  an 
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animal  over  the  plowed  field,  most  probably  the 
rough  log  which  is  still  in  use. 

(4)  Harvest.  It  has  been  already  men- 
tioned that  the  time  of  the  wheat  harvest  in 
Palestme  varies,  in  different  situations,  from 
early  in  May  to  late  in  June ;  and  that  the  barley 
harvest  is  about  a  fortnight  earlier  than  that  of 
wheat.  Among  the  Israelites,  as  with  all  other 
people,  the  harvest  was  a  season  of  joy,  and  as 
such  is  more  than  once  alluded  to  in  Scripture 
(Ps.  cxxvi:5;   Is.  ix:3J. 

(5)  Heaping.  Different  modes  of  reaping 
are  indicated  in  Scripture,  and  illustrated  by  the 
Egyptian  monuments.  In  the  most  ancient  times, 
the  corn  was  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  the  practice  with  particula.  kinds  of 
grain  after  the  sickle  was  known.  In  Egypt,  at 
this  day,  barley  and  dourra  are  pulled  up  by  the 
roots.  The  choice  between  these  modes  of  opera- 
tion was  probably  determined,  in  Palestine,  by 
the  consideration  pointed  out  by  Russell  (N.  H. 
of  Aleppo,  i:74),  who  states  that  'wheat,  as  well 
as  barley  in  general,  does  not  grow  half  as  high 
as  in  Britain  ;  and  is.  therefore,  like  other  grain, 
not  reaped  with  the  sickle,  but  plucked  up  by  the 
roots  with  the  hand.  In  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, where  the  corn  grows  ranker,  the  sickle  is 
used.'  When  the  sickle  was  used,  the  wheat  was 
either  cropped  off  under  the  ear  or  cut  close  to 
the  ground.  In  the  former  case,  the  straw  was 
afterwards  plucked  up  for  use ;  in  the  latter,  the 
stubble  was  left  and  burnt  on  the  ground  for 
manure.  As  the  Egyptians  needed  not  such  ma- 
nure, and  were  economical  of  straw,  they  gen- 
erally followed  the  former  method :  while  the 
Israelites,  whose  lands  derived  benefit  from  the 
burnt  stubble,  used  the  latter ;  although  the  prac- 
tice of  cutting  off  the  ears  was  also  known  to 
them  (Job  xxiv:24).   Cropping  the  ears  short,  the 


Egyptians  did  not  generally  bind  them  into 
sheaves,  but  removed  them  in  baskets.  Some- 
times, however,  they  bound  them  into  double 
sheaves ;  and  such  as  they  plucked  up  were  bound 
into  single  long  sheaves.  I'lie  Israelites  appear 
generally  to  have  made  up  their  corn  into  sheaves 
(Gen.  xxxvii  7  :  Lev.  xxiii  :io-i5  ;  Ruth  ii  7,  15; 
Job  xxivno;  Jer.  ix:22;  Mich.  iv:i2),  which 
were  collected  into  a  heap,  or  removed  in  a  cart 
l^Amos  ii:i3)  to- the  thrashing-floor.  The  carts 
were  probably  similar  to  those  which  are  still  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose. 

(6)  Sickles.  With  regard  to  sickles,  there 
appear  to  have  been  two  kinds,  indicated  by  the 
different  names  clicrmcsh  and  >iicggol;  and  as  the 
former  occurs  only  in  the  Pentateuch  (Deut.  xvi : 
9;  xxiii  :25),  and  the  latter  only  in  the  Prophets 
(Jer.  ii:l6;  Joel  iiinjj,  it  would  seem  that  the 
one  was  the  earlier  and  the  other  the  later  in- 
strument. One  was  very  much  like  our  common 
reaping-Zioofe,  while  the  other  had  more  resem- 
blance in  its  shape  to  a  scythe,  and  in  the  Egyptian 
examples  appears  to  have  been  toothed.  This 
last  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  mcggol, 
which  is  indeed  rendered  by  scythe  in  the  margin 
of  Jer.  I:l6.  The  reapers  were  the  owners  and 
their  children  men-servants  and  women-servants, 
and  day-laborers  (Ruth  ii  14,  6,  21,  23;  John 
iv:36;  James  v. 4).  Refreshments  were  provided 
for  them,  especially  drink,  of  which  the  gleaners 
were  allowed  to  partake  (Ruth  iirg).  So  in  the 
Egyptian  harvest-scenes,  we  perceive  a  provision 
of  water  in  skins,  hung  against  trees,  or  in  jars 
upon  stands,  with  the  reapers  drinking,  and  glean- 
ers applying  to  share  the  draught.  Among  the 
Israelites,  gleaning  was  one  of  the  stated  pro- 
visions for  the  poor:  and  for  their  benefit  the 
corners  of  the  field  were  left  unreaped.  and  the 
reapers  might  not  return  for  a   forgotten  sheaf. 


Thrashing  Corn  with  Oxen. 
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The  gleaners,  however,  were  to  obtain  in  the  first 
place  the  express  permission  of  the  proprietor  or 
his  steward  (Lev.  xixrg.  ID;  Deut.  xxiviig: 
Ruth  ii:2,  7). 

(7)  Thrashing.  The  ancient  mode  of  thrasli- 
ing,  as  described  in  Scripture  and  figured  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  is  still  preserved  in  Talcs- 
tine.  Tormcrly  the  sheaves  were  conveyed  from 
the  field  to  the  thrashing-floor  in  carts;  but  now 
they  arc  borne,  generally,  on  the  backs  of  camels 
and  asses.  The  thrashing-floor  is  a  level  plot  of 
ground,  of  a  circular  shape,  generally  about  fifty 
feet  in  diameter,  prepared  for  use  by  beating 
down  the  earth  till  a  hard  floor  is  formed  (Gen. 
I:lo;  Judg.  vi  :37 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv:i6,  24).  Some- 
times several  of  these  floors  are  contiguous  to 
each  other.  The  sheaves  are  spread  out  upon 
them ;  and  the  grain  is  trodden  out  by  oxen, 
cows,  and  young  cattle,  arranged  five  abreast,  and 
driven  in  a  circle,  or  rather  in  all  directions,  over 
the  floor.  This  was  the  common  mode  in  the 
Bible  times;  and  Moses  forbade  that  the  oxen 
thus  employed  should  be  muzzled  to  prevent 
them  from  tasting  the  corn  (Deut.  xxv:4;  i  Cor. 
ix:9).  Flails,  or  sticks,  were  only  used  in  thrash- 
ing small  quantities,  or  for  the  lighter  kinds  of 
grain  (I^nlh  ii:i7:  Is.  xxviii:27).  There  were, 
however,  some  kinds  of  thrashing-machines, 
which  are  still  used  in  Palestine  and  Egj'pt.  One 
of  them,  represented  in  the  annexed  figure,  is 
very  much  used  in  Palestine.     It  is  composed  of 


ThrashioR  Instrumeot  with  Sharp  Teeth. 

two  thick  planks,  fastened  together  side  by  side, 
and  bent  upwards  in  front.  Sharp  fragments  of 
stone  are  fixed  into  holes  bored  into  the  bottom. 
This  machine  is  drawn  over  the  corn  by  oxen — 
a  man  or  boy  sometimes  sitting  on  it  to  increase 
the  weight.  It  not  only  separates  the  grain,  but 
cuts  the  straw  and  makes  it  fit  for  fodder 
(2  Kings  xiii:7).  This  is  most  probably  the 
Charuls.  V^"'^.  "r  'corn-drag.'  which  is  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  (Is.  xxviii:27;  xli:l5;  Amos 
1:3,  rendered  "thrashing  instrument'),  and  would 
seem  to  have  been  sometimes  furnished  with  iron 
points  instead  of  stones.  The  Bible  also  notices 
a  machine  called  a  Morcg.  i"'"^  (2  Sam.  xxiv:22; 
I  Chron.  xxi:2j:  Is.  xliri.s).  which  is  un- 
questionably the  same  which  bears  in  Arabic  the 
name  of  Noreg. 

This  m.ichine  is  not  now  often  seen  in  Palestine, 
but  is  more  used  in  some  parts  of  Syria.  an<l  is 
common  in  Egypt.  It  is  a  sort  f)f  frame  of  woorl. 
in  which  are  inserted  three  wooden  rollers,  armed 
with  iron  teeth,  etc.  It  bears  a  sort  of  «eat  or 
chair,  in  which  the  driver  'its  to  give  the  benefit 
of  his  weight.  It  is  generally  drawn  over  the 
corn  by  two  oxen,  and  .separates  the  grain,  and 
breaks  up  the  straw  even  more  effectually  than 
the  drag.  In  all  these  processes,  the  corn  is  occa- 
siDii.TlIy  turned  by  a  fork,  and.  when  Mifliciently 
thrashed,  is  thrown  up  by  the  .same  fork  against 
the  wind  to  separate  the  grain,  which  is  then 
gathered  up  and  winnowed. 

(8)  Winnowing.       Thi-;  was  generally  accoin 
plished  by  repealing  the  process  of  tossing  up  the 


grain  against  the  wind  with  a  fork  (Jer.  iv:ii, 
12),  by  which  the  broken  straw  and  chaflF  were 
dispersed  while  the  grain  fell  \.o  the  ground.  The 
grain  afterward  passed  through  a  sieve  to  sep- 
arate the  bits  of  earth  and  other  impurities.  After 
this,  it  underwent  a  still  further  purification,  by 
being  tossed  up  with  wooden  scoops  or  short- 
handed  shovels. 

AORIZLAIA  (a'gri-e-li'a),  [CjT.' KypifKaia.a-^i- 
ee-lai'ah:  New  Testament  (l7/>tA/ios).  The  wild  olive 
tree  is  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in  Rom.  xi:l7.  24. 
Here  (WtTerent  opinions  have  been  entertained,  not 
only  with  respect  to  the  plant,  but  also  with  re- 
spect to  the  explanation  of  the  metaphor.  One 
great  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  same  name 
having  been  applied  to  different  plants. 

From  the  account  of  Dioscorides  it  is  clear  that 
the  Ethiopic  was  distinguished  from  the  wild,  and 
this  from  the  cultivated  olive,  and  as  the  plant 
was  well  known  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
there  was  no  danger  of  mistaking  it  for  any  other 
plant  except  itself  in  a  wild  state;  that  is,  the 
true  '\ypu\tiii.  Oleaster,  or  O/ea  curopaa,  in  a 
wild  state.  That  this  is  the  very  plant  alluded  to 
by  the  apostle  seems  to  be  proved  from  its  having 
been  the  practice  of  the  ancients  to  graft  the  wild 
upon  the  cultivated  olive  tree. 

The  apostle,  therefore,  in  comparing  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  wild  olive  tree  grafted  on  a  cultivated 
stock,  made  use  of  language  which  was  most  in- 
telligible, and  referred  to  a  practice  with  which 
they  must  have  been  perfectly  familiar. — J.  F.  R. 
(See  Oi.ivr,.) 

AGREPPA  (a-grlp'pa).  (Gr.  'A7p(Tiras.  a/r-rif- 
pas.  |>crli:i|is  wild  horse  tamer).  Although  of 
the  two  Henids,  father  and  son,  who  also  bore  the 
name  of  Agrippa,  the  latter  is  best  known  by  his 
Roman  name,  it  seems  jiroper  t<j  include  him 
with  the  other  members  ol^  the  Ilcrodian  dynasty, 
under  the  name  which  he  bore  among  his  owu 
people.    (See  Herudian  Fa.milv.) 

AGUE  (a'gu).     See   I'LAGlu;. 

AGUB  (a'gur),  (Heb.  ^'^f.  aw-f,'nor' ,  gathered), 
the  .uilliiir  of  the  sayiiics  contained  in  Prov.  xxx, 
which  the  inscription  describes  as  composed  of 
the  precejits  delivered  by  'Agur,  the  son  of  Jakcli,' 
to  his  friends  'Itliiel  and  I'cal.'  Beyond  this 
everything  that  has  been  stated  of  him,  and  of  the 
time  in  which  he  lived,  is  [lUre  conjecture.  Some 
writers  have  regarded  the  names  as  an  appellative, 
but  differ  as  to  its  signification. 

AH  (ah),  (Heb.  "<!,  ijf A.  brother),  or  rather  Ach, 

is  fretpiently  fmind,  according  to  the  ade<|iiate 
rei)resentali«in  of  the  guttural  which  is  foMnwed 
in  our  versinii,  as  the  first  syllable  of  comjiinind 
Hebrew  proper  names.  The  observatiims  alre.idy 
offered  in  the  article  An  may  be  referred  to  for 
some  illustration  of  the  met.iphnrical  use  of  the 
term  brother  in  such  combiiiatiims,  as  well  as  for 
the  law  of  their  construction,  whenever  the  two 
members  are  nouns  of  which  one  is  dependent  as 
a  gcnilivi-  on  the  other.     J.  N. 

ATTAB  (a'hab),  (Heb.  2(tn8,  akh-awh' ,  father's 
brother),  son  of  Omri.  and  the  sixth  king  of 
Israel,  who  reigned  twenty-one  years,  from  \\.  C 
018  to  8<>7.  Allah  was,  upon  the  whole,  the  weakest 
(if  all  the  Israclitish  monarchs.  and  although  llu-r< 
,ire  occasional  traits  of  character  which  show  thai 
he  was  not  witboiil  good  feelings  and  dispositions 
the  history  of  bis  reign  proves  that  weakne'is  ot 
character  in  a  king  may  sometimes  be  as  injuriou- 
in  its  effects  as  wickedness.  Many  of  the  evil; 
of  his  reign  may  be  ascribed  to  the  clo'^e  connec- 
tion whicli  he  formed  with  the  I'ha-nicians. 
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(1)  Phoenician  Influence.  There  had  long 
been  a  beneficial  commercial  intercourse  between 
that  people  and  the  Jews,  and  the  relations  arising 
thence  were  very  close  in  the  times  of  David  and 
Solomon.  After  the  separation  of  the  kingdoms 
the  connection  appears  to  have  been  continued 
by  the  nearer  kingdom  of  Israel,  but  to  have 
been  nearly,  if  not  quite,  abandoned  by  that  of 
Judah. 

(2)  Jezebel.  The  wife  of  Ahab  was  Jezebel, 
the  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  or  Ithobaal,  king  of  Tyre. 
She  was  a  woman  of  a  decided  and  energetic 
character,  and,  as  such,  soon  established  that 
influence  over  her  husband  which  such  women  al- 
ways acquire  over  weak,  and  not  infrequently  also 
over  strong,  men. 

Ahab,  being  entirely  under  the  control  of  Jeze- 
bel, sanctioned  the  introduciion,  and  eventually 
established  the  worship  of  the  Phoenician  idols, 
and  especially  of  the  sun-god  Baal. 

(3)  Idolatry.  Hitherto  the  golden  calves  in 
Dan  and  Bethel  had  been  the  only  objects  of  idol- 
atrous worship  in  Israel,  and  they  were  intended 
as  symbols  of  Jehovah.  But  all  reserve  and  limi- 
tation were  now  abandoned.  The  king  built  a 
temple  at  Samaria,  and  erected  an  image,  and  con- 
secrated a  grove  to  Baal.  A  multitude  of  priests 
and  prophets  of  Baal  were  maintained.  Idolatry 
became  the  predominant  religion;  and  Jehovah, 
with  the  golden  calves  as  symbolical  representa- 
tions of  him,  was  viewed  with  no  more  reverence 
than  Baal  and  his  image.  So  strong  was  the  tide 
of  corruption,  that  it  appeared  as  if  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God  was  soon  to  be  forever  lost  among 
the  Israelites. 

(4)  Elijah.  But  a  man  suited  to  this  emer- 
gency was  raised  up  in  the  person  of  Elijah  the 
prophet,  who  boldly  opposed  himself  to  the  regal 
authority,  and  succeeded  in  retaining  many  of  his 
countrymen  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  The 
greater  the  power  which  supported  idolatry,  the 
more  striking  were  the  prophecies  and  miracles 
which  directed  the  attention  of  the  Israelites  to 
Jehovah,  and  brought  disgrace  on  the  idols,  and 
confusion  on  their  worshipers. 

(5)  Death  of  Naboth.  Hard  by  his  palace  in 
Jezreel,  a  citizen  named  Naboth  had  a  vineyard, 
and  .Ahab  being  desirous  of  obtaining  it  as  a 
kitchen-garden,  demanded  that  Naboth  should  sell 
him  his  vineyard,  or  exchange  it  for  a  better.  Na- 
both absolutely  refused  to  violate  the  Divine  law. 
in  an  unnecessary  alienation  of  the  inheritance  of 
his  fathers.  Stung  with  this  refusal,  Ahab  went 
home  greatly  displeased,  threw  himself  on  his  bed, 
and  would  eat  nothing.  Informed  of  the  cause  of 
his  disorder,  Jezebel,  to  comfort  him,  assured  him 
that  she  would  quickly  put  him  in  possession  of 
Naboth's  vineyard.  By  issuing  forth  orders  to  the 
elders  of  the  city,  and  suborning  false  witnesses 
against  Naboth,  she  got  him  murdered  as  guilty 
of  blasphemy  and  treason.  Informed  of  his  death, 
Ahab  went  and  took  possession  of  his  vineyard. 
In  his  return  home  to  Samaria.  Elijah  met  him. 
and  divinely  assured  him  that  for  his  murder  of 
Naboth  and  seizing  of  his  vineyard,  dogs  should 
lick  his  blood  on  the  spot  where  they  licked  the 
blood  of  Naboth,  or  perhaps  because  they  licked 
it :  that  Jezebel  his  wife  should  be  eaten  by  dogs 
by  the  wall  of  Jezreel ;  and  the  rest  of  his  family 
have  their  carcasses  devoured  by  the  dogs  in  the 
city,  or  wild  beasts  and  fowls  without  it.  Terrified 
with  this  prediction.  .Ahab  rent  his  clothes,  put  on 
sackcloth  and  mourned  for  his  conduct.  To  re- 
ward his  repentance,  God  deferred  the  full  execu- 
tion of  the  stroke  until  after  his  death,  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoram  his  son  (i  Kings  xxi).    At  length  the 


judgment  of  Cod  on  Ahab  and  his  house  was 
pronounced  by  Elijah,  who  announced  that,  during 
the  reign  of  his  son,  his  whole  race  should  be 
extermmated. 

(6)  Death  of  Ahab.  Ahab  died  of  the  wounds 
which  he  received  in  a  battle  with  the  Syrians,  ac- 
cording to  a  prediction  of  Micaiah,  which  the  king 
disbelieved,  but  yet  endeavored  to  avert  by  dis- 
guising himself  in  the  action  (l  Kings  xvi:29: 
xxii  :40}. 

"That  Ahab's  rule  was  firm  though  despotic, 
and  maintained  the  military  traditions  inaugurated 
by  Omri,  is  indicated  by  the  Moabite  Stone,  which 
informs  us  (lines  7,8)  that  Omri  and  his  son 
ruled  over  the  land  of  Mehdeba  (conquered  by 
the  former)  for  40  years.  It  was  not  till 
the  concluding  part  of  Ahab's  reign,  when  he  was 
occupied  with  his  Syrian  wars,  that  Moab  rose  in 
insurrection"  (Hastings'  Bib.  Diet.). 

AHAB  and  ZEDEKIAH.  The  names  of  two 
false  jirophets  who  deceived  the  Israelites  at 
Babylon.  For  this  they  were  threatened  by  Jere- 
miah, who  foretold  that  they  should  be  put  to 
death  by  the  king  of  Babylon  in  the  presence  of 
those  whom  they  had  beguiled,  and  that  in  fol- 
lowing times  it  should  become  a  common  male- 
diction to  say,  'The  Lord  make  thee  like  Zedekiah 
and  Ahab,  whom  the  king  of  Babylon  roasted  in 
the  fire'  (Jer.  xxix:2l,  2c;). 

AHAIilM  (ah'a-IIm),  {Heh°"^^^.,a-^aw-/eem'), 
and  AHALOTH  (ah-a-loth'),  (Hcb.  ri''C^,  a--«rtw- 
/(?///'), usually  translated  Aloes, occur  in  several  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament,  as  in  Psalm  xlv  :8, 
'AH  thy  garments  smell  of  myrrh,  and  ahaloth, 
and  cassia;'  Prov.  vii:i7.  'I  have  perfumed  my 
bed  with  myrrh,  with  cinnamon  and  ahalim;'  Can- 
ticles, iv:i4,  'Spikenard  and  saffron,  calamus  and 
cinnamon,  with  all  trees  of  frankincense,  myrrh 
and  ahaloth,  with  all  the  chief  spices.'  From  the 
articles  which  are  associated  with  ahaloth  and 
ahalim  (both  names  indicating  the  same  thing), 
it  is  evident  that  it  was  some  odoriferous  sub- 
stance, probably  well  known  in  ancient  times. 
Why  these  words  have  been  translated  'aloes,' 
not  only  in  the  English,  but  in  most  of  the  older 
versions,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  ascertain ;  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  odoriferous  ahaloth 
of  the  above  passages  ought  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  bitter  and  nauseous  aloes  famed  only  as 
a  medicine.     (See  Aloes.) 

AHABAH  (a-har'ah),  (Heb.  ^T}'^.  akk-rakh', 
after  the  brotherl,  a  son  of  Benjamin  (i  Chron. 
viiiri),  elsewhere  called  Ehi  (Gen.  xlvi;2l),  Ahiram 
(Num.  xxviijSi,  and  Aher  (i  Chron.  vii:i2). 

AHABHEL  (a-har'hel),  (Heb  ^lI"?"^?,  akh-ar- 
khale' ,  behind  the  breastwork),_  a  son  of  Harum,  a 
descendant  of  Judah  (I  Chron.  iv:8). 

AHASAI  (a-hSs'a-i),  (Heb.  *I'7S,  akh-zah'ee,  a 
contracted  form  of  Ahaziah,  whom  Jehovah  holds), 
a  grandson  of  Immer,  and  a  priest  (Nch.  xi:i3) 
called  Jahzerah,  the  grandson  of  Immer  (i  Chron. 
ix:i2).     (.See  Jahzerah.) 

AHASBAI    (a-has'ba-i),  (Heb.   '3?!^^:,   akh-as- 

bal.'ee,  I  have  taken  refuge  in  Jehovah),  a  Maacha- 
thite,  father  of  Eliphelet,  one  of  David's  mighty 
men  (2  Sam.  xxiii:34i.  He  is  apparently  called 
Ur  in  I  Chron.  xi:35.     (See  Ur.) 

AHASUEKUS  (a-haz-u-e'rus),  (Heb.  Ii'"1!l?n8, 
akh-ash-vay  rosli'),  or  Achashverosh,  is  the  name, 
or  rather  the  title,  of  four  Median  and  Persian 
monarchs  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
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(1)  Father  of  Darius.  The  first  Ahasuerus 
is  incidentally  mentioned  in  Dan.  ix:i,  as  the 
father  of  Darius  the  Mede.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  person  here  referred  to  is  the  Astyages 
of  profane  history  (see  the  article  Darius). 

(2)  Successor  of  Cyrus.  The  second  Ahas- 
uerus occurs  in  Ezra  iv  :6,  where  it  is  said  that  in 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  the  enemies  of  the 
Jews  wrote  an  accusation  against  them,  the  re- 
sult of  which  is  not  mentioned.  The  Persian 
king  here  meant  seems  to  be  the  immediate  succes- 
sor of  Cyrus,  the  frantic  tyrant  Cambyses,  who 
came  to  the  throne  B.  C.  529,  and  died  after  a 
reign  of  seven  years  and  five  months. 

(3)  Ahasuerus  of  the  Book  of  Esther. 
The  third  Ahasuerus  is  the  Persian  king  of  the 
book  of  Esther.  I'he  chief  facts  recorded  of 
him  there,  and  the  dates  of  their  occurrence,  which 
are  important  in  the  subsequent  inquiry,  are 
these :  In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  he  made  a 
sumptuous  banquet  for  all  his  nobility,  and  pro- 
longed the  feast  for  180  days.  Being  on  one 
occasion  merry  with  wine,  he  ordered  his  queen 
Vashti  to  be  brought  out,  to  show  the  people  her 
beauty.  On  her  refusal  to  violate  the  decorum 
of  her  sex,  he  not  only  indignantly  divorced  her, 
but  published  an  edict  concerning  her  disobedience, 
in  order  to  insure  to  every  husband  in  his  domin- 
ions the  rule  in  his  own  house. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  he  married 
Esther,  a  Jewess,  who,  however,  concealed  her 
parentage.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  his 
minister,  Haman,  who  had  received  some  slights 
from  Mord'-cai  the  Jew,  offered  him  lo.ooo  talents 
of  silver  for  the  privilege  of  ordering  a  massacre 
of  the  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  on  an  ap- 
pointed day.  The  king  refused  this  immense  sum, 
but  acceded  to  his  request ;  and  couriers  were 
dispatched  to  the  most  distant  provinces  to  en- 
join the  execution  of  this  decree.  Before  it  was 
accomplished,  however,  Mordecai  and  Esther  ob- 
tained such  an  influence  over  him  that  he  so  far 
annulled  his  recent  enactment  as  to  dispatch  other 
couriers  to  empower  the  Jews  to  defend  them- 
selves manfully  against  their  enemies  on  that  day; 
the  result  of  which  was  that  they  slew  800  of  his 
native  subjects  in  Shushan,  and  75.000  of  them  in 
the  provinces. 

(4)  Late  Research.  Almost  every  Medo- 
Persian  king,  from  Cyaxares  I.  down  to  Arlaxer- 
xcs  III  (Ochus),  has  in  his  turn  found  some 
champion  to  assert  his  title  to  be  the  Ahasuerus 
of  Esther,  but  the  question  has  at  last  been  au- 
thentically settled  by  the  decipherment  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions. 

In  a  per.sonal  letter  on  this  subject.  Prof.  A.  H. 
Sayce  says:  "Ahasuerus  and  Xerxes  are  the 
same  name,  and  there  is  only  one  Xerxes  to  whom 
the  account  in  the  book  of  Esther  can  refer.  That 
is  the  famous  Xerxes  I.  Thanks  to  the  decipher- 
ment of  cuneiform  inscriptions,  wc  now  know  that 
the  Persian  kings  did  not  have  two  names,  so  that 
the  old  attempt  to  identify  Xerxes  of  Esther  with 
Darius  or  Artaxcrxes  can  never  be  renewed." 
J.  A.  Selbie,  Hastings'  Bib.  Diet.,  says  the  Ahas- 
uerus of  Dan.  ix.  the  father  of  Darius  the  Mede,  is 
a  personage  whose  identity  is  as  difficult  to  estab- 
lish as  the  existence  of  'Darius  the  Mede'  is  prob- 
lematical. 

(5)  The  Fourth  Ahasuerus.  Still  another 
Ahasuerus  is  mentioned  in  Tobit.  xiv:t!;  in  con- 
nection with  the  destruction  of  Nineveh.  This  in- 
dicates that  Cyaxares  was  the  man  to  whom  al- 
lusion is  made  by  Herodotus  (Herod.  !:lo6). 

AHAVA  (ah.^'v.^),  (I  leli.  *^)~^.  ,J-/i,n';i-ii' ,  w.itcr, 
Ezra  viii:2i,  31),  the  river  by  which  the  Jewish 


exiles  assembled  their  second  caravan  under  Ezra, 
when  returning  to  Jerusalem.  It  would  seem 
from  ch.  viii:i5,  that  it  was  named  from  a  town 
of  the  same  name :  'I  assembled  them  at  the  river 
that  flows  toward  Ahava.'  In  that  case,  it  could 
not  have  been  of  much  importance  in  itself;  and 
possibly  it  was  no  other  than  one  of  the  numerous 
canals  with  which  Babylonia  then  abounded.  This 
is  probably  the  true  reason  that  biblical  geog- 
raphers have  failed  to  identify  it. 

Ewald  conjectured  that  the  river  Ahava  or 
Peleg-Ahava  was  the  same  as  the  Pallacopas,  a 
stream  to  the  south  of  Babylon.  Rawlinson  iden- 
tifies it  with  the  Is  (see  Herod.  i:i79),  a  river 
flowing  by  a  town  of  the  same  name,  now  called 
Hit,  which  is  about  eight  days'  journey  front 
Babylon  (Hastings'  Bib.  Diet.). 

AHAZ(a'haz),(Heb.'v'?,  aw-khawz' ,  possessor). 

/.  Son  of  Jotham,  and  twelfth  king  of  Judah- 
He  reigned  sixteen  years,  from  B.  C.  735-719. 
About  the  tenth  year  of  his  age  he  espoused  .\\i\- 
jah,  the  daughter  of  Zcchariah,  by  whom,  about 
a  year  after,  he  had  his  son  Hezekiah.  At  twenty 
years  of  age  Ahaz  came  to  the  crown. 

(1)  Idolatry.  In  imitation  of  the  kings  of 
Israel,  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  most  abomin- 
able idolatries.  One  of  his  sons  he  sacrificed  to  the 
idol  Moloch ;  and,  perhaps,  caused  the  rest  to  pass 
through  the  fire  for  lustration.  He  did  not  merely 
connive  at  the  people  offering  sacrifices  in  high 
places,  as  sundry  of  his  predecessors  had  done; 
but  himself  ordered  sacrifices  and  incense  to  be  of- 
fered in  high  places,  hills,  groves,  and  under  green 
trees. 

(2)  Wars.  Toward  the  end  of  his  father's 
reign,  the  Syrians  under  Rezin,  and  the 
Israelites  under  Pekah,  had  begun  to  harass  Judah. 
Observing  Ahaz  to  be  a  weak  prince,  they  agreed 
to  dethrone  him,  and  make  a  son  of  Tabeel,  their 
deputy,  king  in  his  stead.  Their  armies  invaded 
his  kingdom  all  at  once.  He  and  his  people  were 
seized  with  the  utmost  consternation.  The  prophet 
Isaiah  assured  him  that  none  of  their  projects 
should  prosper;  and  that  since  the  Messiah  was 
not  yet  come,  there  was  no  reason  to  fear  the  de- 
parture of  the  sceptre  from  Judah  (Is.  vii).  This 
stroke  was  diverted ;  but  Ahaz  proceeding  from 
evil  to  worse,  the  two  kings  made  a  fresh  attack 
upon  him.  Rezin  marched  to  Elath,  a  noted  sea- 
port on  the  Red  Sea,  and  peopled  it  with  Sy- 
rians. Pekah  attacked  Ahaz'  army  and  killed  120,- 
000  of  them  in  one  day,  besides  Maaseiah  his  son, 
and  carried  off  200,000  prisoners,  men,  women  and 
children.  Moved  with  the  remonstrance  of  Oded 
the  prophet,  the  princes  of  Israel,  Azariah,  Berc- 
chiah.  Jehizkiah,  and  Amasa,  per^-iaJed  the  troops 
to  dismiss  tlu-ir  prisoners;  and  they  accordingly 
clothed  and  fed  them,  and  brought  them  back 
comfortably  to  Judah.  Meanwhile  the  Edoniiles 
from  the  south  ravaged  the  country,  and  carried 
off  a  number  of  the  people  for  slaves.  The  Philis- 
tines from  the  west  invaded  the  low  country,  ad- 
jacent to  their  territories,  and  the  south;  and  look 
Bethshemesh,  Ajalon.  Gcderoth,  Shocho,  Timnalh, 
and  Gimzo,  and  peopled  them  with  a  colony  of 
their  nation. 

(3)  Becomes  a  Vassal.  In  his  distress. 
Ahaz  Rrew  more  and  more  wicked ;  he  sought 
not  to  the  Lord;  hut,  stripping  the  temple 
and  city  of  all  the  gold  he  could  find,  he  sent  it  as 
a  present  to  Tiglath-pilescr,  king  of  .\ssyria :  he 
surrendered  himself  his  vassal,  and  begged  his  as- 
sistance against  his  enemies.  .Accordingly  Tipl.ith- 
pilcser  attacked  anrl  defeated  the  Syrians  that  dis- 
tressed him  in  the  East ;  but,  by  imposing  on  his 
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kingdom  a  tribute,  he  rather  hurt  than  helped  him. 
Ahaz  went  to  Damascus  to  congratulate  the  As- 
syrian monarch  on  his  victory  over  Syria,  and, 
observing  there  an  idolatrous  altar  which  greatly 
suited  his  taste,  he  sent  off  a  plan  of  it  to  Urijah 
the  high  priest,  ordering  him  to  form  one  similar, 
and  to  have  it  finished  before  he  returned  to 
Jerusalem.  Ahaz  ordered  it  to  be  placed  in  the 
room  of  the  brazen  altar  erected  by  Solomon,  and 
to  offer  all  the  sacrifices  thereon.  To  gratify  the 
king  of  Assyria  who,  it  seems,  returned  him  Iiis 
visit,  he  turned  about  the  royal  entrance  to  the 
court  of  the  temple  ;  he  took  away  the  covert  of  tlie 
Sabbath,  where,  it  seems,  the  priests  stood  to  read 
the  law,  or  the  royal  family  to  hear  it ;  he  dis- 
graced the  brazen  lavers  and  sea  by  removing 
their  pedestals,  and  setting  them  on  the  earth,  or 
upon  a  pavement  of  stone. 

(4)  Idols  of  Syria.  Proceeding  in  his  wicked- 
ness, he  sacrificed  to  the  idols  of  Syria,  which,  he 
imagined,  had  been  the  authors  of  his  calamities, 
in  order  to  render  them  more  favorable ;  he  brake 
in  pieces  the  sacred  vessels ;  he  shut  in  every  cor- 
ner of  the  temple,  and  erected  altars  in  every  cor- 
ner of  Jerusalem  and  city  of  Judah,  for  burning 
incense. 

(5)  Death.  He  died  in  the  i6th  year  of 
his  reign,  and  was  buried  in  Jerusalem; 
but  had  not  the  honor  of  interment  in  the 
royal  tombs  (2  Kings  xv  :37 ;  xvi ;  2  C  nron. 
xxviii;  Is.  vii).  It  is  contended  by  some 
that  there  are  differences  between  the  ac- 
count of  Ahaz  in  the  Book  of  Kings  and  the  al- 
leged later  account  in  Chronicles.  "The  Syrians 
carry  away  a  large  number  of  captives,  and  Pekah 
slays  120,000  in  one  day  and  carries  away  200.000 
captives,  who,  however,  are  sent  back  at  the  advice 
of  a  prophet.  The  invasions  have  no  political  mo- 
tive assigned,  they  are  a  punishment  for  the  king's 
sin,  while  the  figures  are  altogether  incredible. 
Tiglath-pileser  is  called  in,  not  to  crush  the  coali- 
tion, but  to  help  him  against  the  Philistines  and 
Edomites.  He  did  not  help  him,  however,  but 
apparently  came  against  him,  and  was  bought  off 
with  tribute.  The  religious  apostasy  of  Ahaz 
comes  out  in  nuich  darker  colors,  and  the  account 
is  really  in  conflict  with  the  older.  He  burns 
his  children,  and  not  his  son  merely,  in  the  fire; 
closes  the  temple  and  destroys  its  vessels,  though 
we  know  that  he  took  great  interest  in  its  services; 
and  worships  the  gods  of  Damascus  because  of 
the  success  of  the  Syrians  in  war,  though  when 
Ahaz  visited  Damascus  their  power  had  been  ut- 
terly broken.  Of  all  this  the  older  history  says 
nothing"  (A.  S.  Peake,  Hastings'  Bib.  Diet.).  But 
although  there  are  differences  there  may  not  of 
necessity  be  contradictions. 

(6)  Character.  It  would  appear  as  though 
Ahaz  was  the  most  corrupt  monarch  that  had 
hitherto  appeared  in  Judah.  He  respected 
neither  Jehovah,  the  law,  nor  the  prophets; 
he  broke  through  all  the  restraints  which 
law  and  custom  had  imposed  upon  the  He- 
brew kings,  and  had  regard  only  to  his  own  de- 
praved inclinations.  He  introduced  the  religion 
of  the  Syrians  into  Jerusalem,  erected  altars  to 
the  Syrian  gods,  altered  the  temple  in  many  re- 
spects after  the  Syrian  model,  and  at  length  ven- 
tured to  shut  it  up  altogether.  Such  a  man  could 
not  exercise  that  faith  in  Jehovah,  as  the  political 
head  of  the  nation,  which  ought  to  animate  the 
courage  of  a  Hebrew  king. 

2.  A  great-grandson  of  Jonathan,  son  of  King 
Saul.  He  was  one  of  the  four  sons  of  Micah, 
and  father  of  Jehoadah  or  Jarah  (l  Chron.  viii  135, 
36;  ix:42). 


AHAZIAH  (a-ha-zi'ah),  (Heb.  "*10S,  ai/i-az- 
yaw' ,  whom  Jehovah  sustains). 

J.  Son  and  successor  of  Ahab,  and  eiglith  king 
of  Israel  (i  Kings  xxii:40,  51).  He  reigned  two 
years  (B.  C.  853-852).  It  seems  that  Jezebel  ex- 
ercised over  her  son  the  same  influence  which  had 
guided  her  husband ;  and  Ahaziah  pursued  the  evil 
courses  of  his  father. 

(1)  Revolt.  The  most  signal  public  event 
of  his  reign  was  the  revolt  of  the  Moabitcs. 
who  took  the  opportunity  of  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Ahab  to  discontinue  the  tribute 
which  they  had  paid  to  the  Israelites.  Ahaziah  be- 
came a  party  in  the  attempt  of  Jehoshaphat,  king 
of  Judah,  to  revive  the  maritime  traffic  by  the 
Red  Sea ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  enterprise 
was  blasted,  and  came  to  nothing  (2  Chron. 
xx:3S,  37J. 

(2)  Consults  Weather  Oracle.  Soon  after, 
Ahaziah,  having  been  much  injured  by  a 
fall  frorn  the  roof-gallery  of  his  palace,  had  the 
infatuation  to  send  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Baal- 
zebub,  the  god  of  Ekron.  respecting  his  recovery 
(2  Kings  i  :2).  But  the  messengers  were  met  and 
sent  back  by  Elijah,  who  announced  to  the  king 
that  he  should  rise  no  more  from  the  bed  on 
which  he  lay  (2  Kings  i:4).  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Jehoram  (2  Kings  i:i7;  2  Chron. 
xx:35). 

2,  Otherwise  Jehoahaz  (2  Chron.  xxiM/; 
XXV  :23),  son  of  Jehoram  by  Athaliah,  daughter  of 
Ahab  and  Jezebel,  and  sixth  king  of  Judah  (2 
Kings   viii:24-27). 

(1)  Short  Reign.  He  reigned  but  one 
year  (B.  C.  843),  and  that  in  suffering 
himself  in  all  things  to  be  guided  by  the 
wicked  counsels  of  his  idolatrous  mother,  Atha- 
liah. He  cultivated  the  connections  which  had  un- 
happily grown  up  between  the  two  dynasties,  and 
which  had  now  been  cemented  by  marriage 
Hence  he  joined  his  uncle  Jehoram  of  Israel  in  an 
expedition  against  Hazael,  king  of  Damascene- 
Syria,  for  the  recovery  of  Ramoth-Gilead ;  and 
afterward  paid  him  a  visit  while  he  lay  wounded 
in  his  summer  palace  of  Jezreel. 

(2)  Death.  The  two  kings  rode  out  in  their 
several  chariots  to  meet  Jehu ;  and  when  Jehoram 
was  shot  through  the  heart,  Ahaziah  attempted  to 
escape,  but  was  pursued,  and  being  mortally 
wounded,  had  only  strength  to  reach  Megiddo, 
where  he  died.  His  body  was  conveyed  by  his  ser- 
van's  in  a  chariot  to  Jerusalem  for  interment  (2 
Kings  ix:22-28).  In  2  Chron.  xxii  :7-9.  the  cir- 
cumstances are  somewhat  differently  stated ;  but 
the  variation  is  not  substantial,  and  requires  no 
particular  notice.  It  appears  from  that  passage, 
however,  that  Jehu  was  right  in  considering 
Ahaziah  as  included  in  his  commission  to  root 
out  the  house  of  Ahab.  He  was  Ahab's  descend- 
ant (grandson  by  the  mother's  side)  both  in  blood 
and  character ;  and  his  presence  in  Jezreel  at  the 
time  of  Jehu's  operations  is  considered  as  an  ar- 
rangement of  Providence  for  accomplishing  his 
doom. 

ATTBAN  (ah'ban),  (Heb.  V^^,  akh-baivn' ,  broth- 
er of  the  wise,  i.  e.,  discreet,  ajiiiable);  the  first 
named  of  the  two  sons  of  Abishur  by  Abihail,  of 
the  descendants  of  Judah  (i  Chron.  ii:29),  B.  C. 
about  1 47 1. 

ATTF.-R.  (a'her),  (Heb.  ""nX,  akh-air' ,  after),  a 
descendant  of  Benjamin  (I  Chron.  vii:i2),  the  same 
person  as  Aharah  (I  Chron.  viii:i),  or  Ahiram. 
(See  Ahiram.) 
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AH  I  MAN 


AHI  (ahi).  (Heb.  ^m,  akh-fe' ,  brotherly),  the 
name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  first  nanicil  of  the  four  sons  of  Shamcr. 
on<;  of  the  chicfiaiiis  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (i 
Chron.  vii:34),  B.  C.  about  1600. 

2.  A  son  of  Abdiel  and  one  of  the  chieftains  of 
the  tribe  of  Gad,  resident  in  Bashan  (I  Chron. 
v:l6j,  B.  C.  abouf  782. 

AHI  AH  (a-hi'ah),  (Heb.  '^'Oi?,  akh-ee-yaw' Jra- 
ler  Jihoinr,  i.  e.,  friend  of  God,  I  Sam.  xiv:3,  18), 
son  of  Ahitub,  and  high  priest  in  the  reign  of 
Saul,  and  brother  and  predecessor  of  the  Abim- 
elech  whom  Saul  slew  for  assisting  David.  See- 
ing that  .•\bimelech,  a  son  of  Ahitub,  was  also 
high  priest  in  the  same  reign  (l  Sam.  xxii:i2), 
some  have  thought  that  both  names  belong  to  the 
same  person ;  but  this  seems  less  likely  than  the 
explanation  which  has  just  been  given.  There  are 
several  others  of  this  name,  but  none  of  im- 
portance (i  Kings  iv:3;  1  Chron.  viii:7;  i  Kings 
xi  :29,  30;  2  Chron.  ix:29;  i  Kings  xiv:2;  I 
Kings  XV  :27.  a ;  1  Chron.  viii  7 ;  i  Chron. 
xxvi:2o).  Ahiah  is  also  called  Ahijah  (which 
see). 

AHLAM  (a-hl'am),   (Heb.  CK'nX.    akk-ee-awm' . 

perhaps  for  Achiab,  father's  brother),  a  son  of 
Sharar,  the  Hararite.and  one  of  David's  thirty  he- 
roic warriors  (2  Sam.  xxiii:33;  I  Chron.  xi:35),  B.C. 
1000.     In  I  Chron.  xi:35,  his  father  is  called  Sacar. 

AHIAN  (a-hl'an).  (Heb.  I'nS,  akh-yaivn',  broth- 
erly), a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (l  Chron. 
vii:lQ),  B.  C.  after  1856. 

AHTEZER  (.i'hi-c'zer),  (Heb.  1?.¥*nK.  akh-ee-eh'- 
ier.  brother  of  hel[),  i.e.,  helpful). 

1.  Son  of  Ammishaddai,  and  chief  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  who  came  out  of  Egypt  at  the  head  of  72,000 
men  of  his  tribe  (Num.  i;i2;  ii:25).  His  offering 
was  the  same  as  that  of  his  fellow-chiefs  (Num. 
vii:66,  67;  x:25). 

2.  Ahiezcr  is  also  found  in  i  Chron.  xii  13.  He 
was  a  Danite  chief  who  joined  David  when 
lying  at  Zlklag  for  fear  of  Saul. 

AH'H"'>  (a-hi'hud).  (Heb.  ^1n"•^l^^,  akh-ee- 
hood',  brother  of  renown). 

1.  A  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  who,  with  the 
other  chiefs  of  tribes,  acted  with  Joshua  and 
Eleazer  in  dividing  the  Promised  Land  (Num. 
xxxiv  :27),  B.  C.   1172. 

2.  (Heb.  "^^'"^'K  3.kh-ee-khoocf ,  brother  of  a  rid- 
dle, >'.  e.,  mysterious),  a  Benjamite  of  the  family  of 
Ehud  (i  Chron.  viii:7). 

AHIJAH  (.i-hi'jah),  (Heb.  ^7^^..  akh-ee-yaw\ 
brother  (rf  jeli(jvah). 

1.  Ahi). ill  (same  name  as  Ahiah),  a  prophet 
residing  in  .Shiloh  in  the  times  of  Solomon  and 
Jeroboam.  He  appears  to  have  put  on  record 
some  of  the  transactions  of  the  former  reign 
(2  Chron.  ix;2o).  It  devolved  on  him  to  announce 
and  sanction  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes  from 
the  house  of  David,  as  well  as  the  found.ition 
(I  Kings  xi:2<)-y>),  B.  C.  1160,  and,  after  many 
years,  the  subversion  of  the  dynasty  of  Jerot)<)ain 
(I  Kings  xiv:2-i8).    (  See  Ikroboam.) 

2.  The  last  named  of  the  live  sons  of  Jerahmeel 
II  Chron.  ii:25),  B.  C.  alxiut  I'Joo. 

3.  A  son  of  Ahitub  and  high  priest  in  the  reign 
of  Saul  (I  Sam.  xiv:3,  18),  probably  same  as 
Abimelech  (which  see). 

4.  One  of  Solomon's  princes  (I  Kings  iv:j). 

6.  Father  of  Baasha,  King  of  Israel  (I  Kings 
xv:27,  33),  B.  C.  Q53. 

6.  t)ne  of  David's  mighty  men  (I  Chron. 
xi:36),  B.C.  1050. 


7.  A  Levile  in  David's  reign  (I  Chron. xxvi:2o), 
B.C.  1015. 

8.  » )ne  of  th?  chief  Israelites  who  joined  in  the 
Covenant  with  Nclieiniah  (Neh.  x:26),  B.  C.  445. 

AHIKAM  (.ihi'kam),  (Heb.  ^V^'^%  akh-ee- 
ka^L'/ii',  brother  of  rising,  i'.  c,  high;  according  to 
Ckseiiius,  brother  of  the  enemy),  one  of  the  four 
persons  of  distinction  whom  Josinh  sent  to  con- 
sult Huldah,  the  prophetess  (2  Kings  xxii:i2-i4). 
Ahikam  and  his  family  arc  honorably  distinguished 
for  their  protection  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (Jer. 
xxvi:24;  xxxix:l4). 

AHILTJD  (a-hi'lud),  (Heb. ''''^*r'»,  akh-ee-lood' , 
brother  of  one  born  or  brother  of  the  Lydian). 

1.  Father  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  chronicler  or  re- 
corder of  the  kingdom  during  the  reigns  of  David 
and  Solomon  (2  Sam.  viii:i6;  xx:24;  i  Kings  iv:3; 
1  Chron.  xviii:i5). 

2.  Father  of  Baana,one  of  Solomon's  purveyors 
(I  Kings  iv:i2),  B.  C.  before  1000. 

AHIMAAZ  (a-hlm'a-5z),  (Heb.  Vi"^'"S,  akh-ee- 
mah-at~' ,  brother  of  anger,  i.e.,  irascible),  son  and 
successor  of  Zadok,  who  was  joint  high  priest  in 
the  reign  of  David,  and  sole  high  priest  in  that  of 
Solomon.  His  history  chicfiy  belongs  to  the  time 
of  David,  to  whom  he  rendered  an  important 
service  during  the  revolt  of  Absalom.  David  hav- 
ing refused  to  allow  the  ark  of  God  to  be  taken 
from  Jerusalem  when  he  fled  thence,  the  high 
priests,  Zadok  and  Abiatliar,  necessarily  remained 
in  attendance  upon  it ;  but  their  sons,  Ahimaaz 
and  Jonathan,  concealed  themselves  outside  the 
city,  to  be  in  readiness  to  bear  off  to  David  any 
important  information  respecting  the  movements 
and  designs  of  Absalon'  which  they  might  receive 
from  within.  Accordingly,  Husliai  having  com- 
municated to  the  priests  the  result  of  the  council 
of  war,  in  which  his  own  advice  was  preferred  to 
that  of  Ahithophcl  (  see  Absalom),  they  instantly 
sent  a  girl  (probably  to  avoid  suspicion)  to  direct 
Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan  to  speed  away  with  the  in- 
telligence. The  transaction,  however,  was  wit- 
nessed and  betrayed  by  a  lad.  and  the  messengers 
were  so  hotly  pursued  that  they  took  refuge  in  a 
dry  well,  over  which  the  woman  of  the  house 
placed  a  covering,  and  spread  thereon  parched 
corn.  She  told  the  pursuers  that  the  messengers 
had  passed  on  in  haste ;  and  when  all  was  safe,  she 
released  them,  on  which  they  made  their  way  to 
David  (2  Sam.  xv:27-36;  xvii:i7-2o).  As  may 
be  inferred  from  his  being  chosen  for  this  service, 
Ahimaaz  was  swift  of  foot.  Of  this  we  have  a  no- 
table example  soon  after,  when,  on  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Absalom,  he  prevailed  on  Joab  to  allow 
him  to  carry  the  tidings  to  David.  Another  mes- 
senger. Cushi,  had  previously  been  dispatched,  but 
.Miimaaz  outstripped  him.  and  first  came  in  with 
the  news.  He  was  known  afar  off  by  the  manner 
of  liis  running,  and  the  king  said.  'He  is  a  good 
man.  and  cometh  with  good  tidings;'  and  this 
favorable  character  is  iustified  t)y  the  clelicary 
with  which  he  waived  that  part  of  his  intelligence 
concerning  the  death  of  Absalom,  which  he  knew 
would  greatly  distress  SO  fond  a  father  as  David 
(2  Sam.  xviii :  19-29). 

AHIMAN  (a-hi'man),  (Heb.  "yT^^.akh-te-man' , 
brotlii  I  o(  ,1  gift,  ;'.  c,  liberal). 

1.  One  of  the  three  famous  Anakim  gi.ints 
dwelling  at  Hebron,  seen  by  the  spies  and  Caleb 
(Num.  xiii:22).  B.  C.  about  l(X)0.  They  were 
afterward  exterminated  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xi:2l), 
and  themselves  slain  by  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Judg. 
i:l0). 
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AHITHOPHEL 


2.  One  of  the  Levitical  Temple  gate-keepers 
after   the   exile    (i    Chron.    ix:i7),    B.    C.    about 

AHIMELECH     (a-him'e-lek),      (Heb.     '^^'?'n>^. 

akh-ee-meh'Uk,  brother  of  the  king,  i.  e.,  the  king's 
friend. 

1.  AJiimelech,  son  of  Ahitub,  and  brother  of 
Ahiah,  who  was  most  probably  his  predecessor 
in  the  high  priesthood.  (See  Ahiah.)  When 
David  fled  from  Saul,  he  went  to  Nob,  a  city  of 
the  priests  in  Benjamin,  where  the  tabernacle  then 
was;  and  by  representing  himself  as  on  pressing 
business  from  the  king,  he  obtained  from  Ahime- 
lech,  who  had  no  other,  some  of  the  sacred  bread 
which  had  been  removed  from  the  presence-table. 
He  was  also  furnished  with  the  sword  which  he 
had  himself  taken  from  Goliah,  and  which  had 
been  laid  up  as  a  trophy  in  the  tabernacle  (i  Sam. 
xxi:i-9).  These  circumstances  were  witnessed  by 
Doeg,  an  Edomite  in  the  service  of  Saul,  and  were 
so  leported  by  him  to  the  jealous  king  as  to  ap- 
pear acts  of  connivance  at,  and  support  to,  Da- 
vid's imagined  disloyal  designs.  Saul  immediately 
sent  for  Ahimelech  and  the  other  priests  then  at 
Nob,  and  laid  this  treasonable  offence  to  their 
charge ;  but  they  declared  their  ignorance  of  any 
hostile  designs  on  the  part  of  David  toward  Saul 
or  his  kingdom.  This,  however,  availed  them  not; 
for  the  king  commanded  his  guard  to  slay  them. 
Their  refusal  to  fall  upon  persons  invested  with 
so  sacred  a  character  might  have  brought  even 
Saul  to  reason ;  but  he  repeated  the  order  to  Doeg 
himself,  and  was  too  readily  obeyed  by  that 
malignant  person,  who,  with  the  men  under  his  or- 
ders, not  only  slew  the  priests  then  present,  eighty- 
six  in  number,  but  marched  to  Nob,  and  put  to 
the  sword  every  living  creature  it  contained.  The 
only  priest  that  escaped  was  Abiathar,  Ahimelech's 
son,  who  fled  to  David,  and  afterward  became  high 
priest    (i   Sam.   xxii:9-2o).     (See  Abiathar.) 

2.  A  Hittite,  one  of  IDavid's  warriors,  whom 
David  invited  to  accompany  him  at  night  into  the 
camp  of  Saul  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph ;  but 
Abishai  seems  alone  to  have  gone  with  him  (l 
Sam.  XXV  :7),  B.  C.  about  looo. 

AHINADAB  (a-hln'a-dab).  (Heb.  27?*'^^,  akk- 
ee-iiaw-ifawb' ,_  liberal  brother),  one  of  the  twelve 
officers  who,  in  as  many  districts  into  whichthe 
country  was  divided,  raised  supplies  of  provisions 
in  monthly  rotation  for  the  royal  household. 
Ahinadab's  district  was  the  southern  half  of  the 
region  beyond  the  Jordan  (I  Kings  iv:i4). 

AHINOAH  (a-hin'o-ara),  (Heb.  Ei'-'OS,  akh- 
ee-no' lun,  brother  of  grace). 

1.  A  woman  of  Jezreel,  one  of  the  wives  of 
David,  and  mother  of  Amnon.  She  was 
taken  captive  by  the  Amalekites  when  they  plun- 
dered Ziklag.  but  was  recovered  by  David  (i  Sam, 
XXV  :43 ;  xxvii:3;  xxx:5;  2  Sam.  ii:2;  iii:2). 
After  Saul's  death  Ahinoam  and  Abigail  went  up 
to  Hebron  with  David,  and  there  Ahinoam  gave 
birth  to  David's  firstborn,  Amnon  (i  Sam.  xxv: 
43;  xxvii:3;  xxx:s;  2  Sam.  ii:2;  iii:2;  i  Chron. 
iii  :i). 

2.  Daughter  of  Ahiraaaz  and  wife  of  Saul  (i 
Sam.  xiv:5o). 

AHIO    (a-hi'o),    (Heb.  f"nS',  akh-yo\  brotherly), 

one  of  the  sons  of  Abinadab,  who,  with  his  brother 
Uzzah.  drove  the  new  cart  on  which  the  ark  was 
placed  when  David  first  attempted  to  remove  it  to 
Jerusalem.  Ahio  went  before  to  guide  the  oxen, 
while  Uzzah  walked  by  the  cart  (2  Sam.  vi:3,  4). 
(See  Uzzah.) 


AHIBA    (a-hrra),     (Heb.    i'l'nx,    akh-ee-rak\ 

brother  of  evil,  i.  e.,  unlucky),  chief  of  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali  when  the  Israelites  quitted  Egypt  (Num. 
i:I5;  Num.  i'i:29). 

AHTRAM  (a-hi'ram),  (Heb.  DTn><^  akhee- 
rawm' ,  brother  of  the  height,  or  high),  a  son  of  Bela 
and  grandson  of  Benjamin  (Num.  xxvi:38),  per- 
haps the  same  with  Aharah  (i  Chron.  viii:i), 
with  Aher  (i  Chron.  vii:i2),  and  with  Ehi  (Gen. 
xlvi :2i). 

AHTRAMITE  (a-hrram-Ite).  (Heb.'^T^'^:.  «*■*- 
ee-raw-inee' ),  a  descendant  of  Ahiram  (Num. 
xxvi:38). 

AHTSAMACH  (ahis'a-mak),  (Heb.  'W^^\ 
akh-ee-sa-M-mawk' ,  brother  of  help,  i.  e.,  aiding), 
the  father  of  Aholiab,  the  Danite,  one  of  the 
famous  workmen  upon  the  tabernacle.  (Ex. 
xxxi:6;  xx.\v:34;  x.xxviii  :23),  B.  C.  before  1657. 

AHISHAHAR  (a-hlsh'a-har),(Heb.10"rni<.,  akh- 
ee-shakh'ar,  brother  of  the  dawn,  i.  e.,  early). 
a  warrior,  son  of  Bilhan,  the  grandson  of  Benja- 
min  (I  Chron.  vii:io),  B.  C.  before  1658. 

AHISHAR    (a-hi'shar),     (Heb.   "'v'T^     akh-ee- 
shawr' ,  brother  of  song,  or  of  the  upright),  the  rul 
ing   officer   over   Solomon's  household    (l    Kings 
iv  :6). 

AHITHOPHEL    (a-hUh'oph6l).   (Heb.  7|n«nK, 

akh-ee-tho'fel,  brother  of  foolishness,  i.  e.,  foolish), 
Sept.  'AxiT60e\,  achitophcl,  the  very  singular  name 
of  a  man  who,  in  the  time  of  David,  was  renowned 
throughout   all  Israel   for  his  worldly  wisdom. 

(1)  Political  Sagacity.  He  is,  in  fact,  the 
only  man  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  having 
acquired  a  reputation  for  political  sagacity  among 
the  Jews;  and  they  regarded  his  counsels  as 
oracles  (2  Sam.  xvi:23).  He  was  of  the  council 
of  David;  but  was  at  Giloh,  his  native  place,  at  the 
time  of  the  revolt  of  Absalom,  by  whom  he  was 
summoned  to  Jerusalem. 

(2)  Defection.  And  it  shows  the  strength  of 
Absalom's  cause  in  Israel  that  a  man  so  capable 
of  foreseeing  results,  and  estimating  the  probabili- 
ties of  success,  took  his  side  in  so  daring  an  at- 
tempt (2  Sam.  xv:i2).  The  news  of  his  defection 
appears  to  have  occasioned  David  more  alarm 
than  any  other  single  incident  in  the  rebellion.  He 
earnestly  prayed  God  to  turn  the  sage  counsel  of 
Ahithophel  'to  foolishness'  (proba'oly  alluding  to 
his  name),  and  being  immediately  after  jomed 
by  his  old  friend  Hushai,  he  induced  him  to  go 
over  to  Absalom  with  the  express  view  that  he 
might  be  instrumental  in  defeating  the  counsels 
of  this  dangerous  person  (xv:3i-34).  Psalm 
Iv:i2-I4  is  supposed  to  contain  a  further  ex- 
pression of  David's  feelings  at  this  treachery  of 
one  whom  he  had  so  completely  trusted,  and 
whom  he  calls  'My  companion,  my  guide,  and  my 
familiar  friend.'  The  detestable  advice  which 
Ahithophel  gave  Absalom  to  appropriate  his  fath- 
er's harem,  committed  him  absolutely  to  the  cause 
of  the  young  prince,  since  after  that  he  could  hope 
for  no  reconcilement  with  David  (2  Sam.  xvi  :20- 
23).  His  proposal  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  war 
undoubtedly  indicated  the  best  course  that  could 
have  been  taken  under  the  circumstances;  and  so 
it  seen'cd  to  the  council,  until  Hushai  interposed 
with  his  plausible  advice,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  gain  time  to  enable  David  to  collect  his  re- 
sources     (Sec  .'Xbs.m.om.) 

(3)  Suicide.  When  Ahithophel  saw  that  his 
counsel  was  rejected  for  that  of  Hushai,  the  far- 
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seeing  man  gave  up  the  cause  of  Absalom  for  lost ; 
and  he  forthwith  saddled  his  ass.  returned  to  his 
home  at  (jiloh,  deliberately  settled  his  affairs,  and 
then  hanged  liimself,  and  was  buried  in  the 
sepulchre  of  his  fathers  (B.  C.  1023),  {2  Sam. 
xvii).  This  is  the  only  case  of  suicide  which  the 
Old  Testament  records,  unless  the  last  acts  of 
Samson  and  Saul  may  be  regarded  as  such. 

AHITOB  (a-hi'tob).     See  Ahitib  3. 
AHITXTB  (a-hi'tub),  (Heb.  ^"-''^.,akh-ee-toob\ 
brother  of  goodness,  or  benignity,  i.  e.,  benign). 

1.  Son  of  Phinehas,  and  grandson  of  the  high- 
priest  Eli.  His  father  Phinehas  having  been  slain 
when  the  ark  of  God  was  taken  by  the  Philistines. 
he  succeeded  his  grandfather  Eli  (B.  C.  1 141)  and 
was  himself  succeeded  by  his  son  Ahiab  (i  Sam. 
xiv:3),  B.  C.  1093. 

2.  Ahitub  was  also  the  name  of  the  father  of 
Zadok,  who  was  made  high-priest  after  the 
death  of  Abimelech  (2  Sam.  viii:i7;  I  Chron. 
vi:8).  There  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  the 
notion  that  this  Ahitub  was  ever  high-priest  him- 
self— indeed,  it  is  historically  impossible. 

3.  Another  Ahitub.  son  or  descendant  of  Amar- 
iah  and  father  of  another  Zadok  (i  Chron.  vi : 
II,  12;  Ezra  vii  :2). 

AHTiAB  (ah'iab),  (Heb.  -^V^^,  akh-lawf ,  fat- 
ness, i.  e.,  fertile),  a  city  of  Asher,  identified  by 
Robinson  as  el-Jish,  in  Upper  Galilee,  near  Safed 
Ijudg.  i:3l). 

AHl4AI(ah'lai),(Hcb."'-":S,<i/t;j./a/:Vf,  Oh  that! 
wishful,  ornamental),  the  name  of  a  woman  and 
also  (if  a  man. 

1.  Daughter  of  Sheshan,  whom  he  married  to 
his  Egyptian  slave,  Jarlia  (i  Chron.  ii:3i,  35). 

2.  Tlie  father  of  Zabad,  one  of  David's  body- 
guard (i  Chron.  xi:4i),  B.  C.  before  1046. 

AHOAH  (a-ho'ah),  (Heb.  ^''^.,akh-o'akh^x^\.\\- 
erly),  son  of  Bcla,son  of  Benjamin  (l  Chron.  viii:4). 
He  is  called  Aliiah  (verse  7).  Perhaps  he  is  the 
Iri  of  I  Chron.  vii;;.     (B.  C.  before  1856.) 

AHOHITE{a-hO'hUe),(Hcb.T''ni!,a>tA.<,.>tAr<''), 
a  descendant  of  Ahoah.  The  name  was  applied 
to  Dtxlo  or  Dodai,  who  was  one  of  Solomon  s  cap- 
tains (I  Chron.  xxvii;4). 

AHOLAH  (a-h6'lah)  and  AHOLIBAH  (a-hol'- 
i-bah),  (Heb.  '"'♦"I'lf,  a-//(?/-(ja/',  her  own  tent,  and 
2^<*/^)(!t,o//(j//'j^'),  two  fictitious  or  symbolical  n.imes 
adopted  by  Ezekiel  (xxiii:4)  to  denote  the  two  king- 
doms of  Samaria  (Israel)  ami  Judah.  There  isasig- 
nificent  force  in  these  names  which  must  be  ncited. 
Aholah,  n?riK.  is  usually  rendered  "«  /«i/."but  more 
properly  tentorium  suum  (habet  ilia),  "she  has  her 
own  /c«/ or  temple,"  signifying  th.it  she  has  a  tent  nr 
tabernacle  of  her  own  or  of  human  inventinn.  Alio- 
libah,  n37nK,  means,  'mytrnt,  i.  e  ,lrmple,  is  in  her,' 
that  is  to  say — I.,  Jehovah,  have  given  her  a 
temple  and  religious  service. 

They  are  both  symbolically  described  a^  lewd 
women,  adulteresses,  prostituting  themselves  to 
the  Egyptians  and  the  .'\ssyrians.  in  imitating  their 
abomination";  and  idolatries;  wherefore  Jehovah 
abandoned  them  to  those  very  people  for  whom 
they  showed  such  inordinate  and  impure  affection. 
They  were  carried  into  captivity,  and  reduced  to 
the  severest  servitude.  But  the  crime  of  Aholi- 
bah  was  greater  than  that  of  Aholah.  for  she  pos- 
sessed more  distinguished  privilepes,  ami  refused 
to  be  instructed  by  the  awful  example  of  bet 
sister's  ruin.  The  allegory  is  an  epitome  of  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  church. 


AHOLIAB  (a-hO'ii-51)),  (Heb.  -?"•?:!?,  C'-hol-e- 
a'oili' ,  tent  of  his  father),  of  the  tribe  uf  Dan,  a 
skillful  artificer  aiipoiiited  along  with  Bezalccl  to 
Ciiiistruct  the  t.ibernacie  (Exod.  xxxv;34). 

AHOLIBAiaAH(a'ho-irba-mah),(Heb.~r?''Vl?. 
6-hol-e-baiu-maiu' ,  tent  of  the  height),  probably 
the  second  of  the  three  wives  of  Esau  (Gen. 
xxxvi:2,  25),  B.  C.  about  1964.  In  the  earlier  nar- 
rative she  is  called  Judith  (Gen.  xxvi:34).  We 
must  regard  the  concluding  list  of  the  genealogical 
table  as  a  list  of  the  names  of  places  and  not  of 
persons  (Gen.  xxxvi:40-43). 

AHUMAI  (a-hu'ma-i),  (Heb.  'T''"^i^,  akh-oo- 
mah'ee,  brother  of  water),  one  of  the  two  sons  of 
Jaliath,  a  Zorathite,  a  descendant  of  Judah  (I 
Chron.  iv:2). 

AHTTZAH  (a-hu'zam),  (Heb.  k'"^,  akh-ooz- 
za-u'iii' ,  tlieir  possession),  son  of  Asliur,  a  de- 
scendant  of  Judah,  father  or  founder  of   Tekoa 

(l  Cliriin.  iv;6). 

AHTJZZATH  (a-huz'zath),  {Wth.'^]'^,,  akh-ooz- 
zath',i\  possession),  the  'friend'  of  Abimelech  H, 
king  of  Gerar,  who  attended  him  on  liis  visit  to 
Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi:26).  In  him  occurs  the  first 
instance  of  that  unofficial  but  imjiortant  personage 
in  ancient  Oriental  courts,  called  'tlie  king's 
friend,'  or  favorite.  Several  interpreters,  follow- 
ing the  Clialdee  and  Jerome,  take  Ahuzzalh  to  be 
an  appellative,  denoting  a  company  offriemls,  who 
attended  Abimelech. 

AI  (a'i),  (Heb.  'y,  ah'ee).  Gen.  xii:8;  xiii;3;  Josh. 
vii:2-5;  viii:i-29;  x:i,  2;  xiirg;  Ezra  ii:28:  Neh. 
vii  :32;  Jer.  xlix  :3),  a  city  of  the  Canaanites.  which 
lay  east  of  Bethel.  It  existed  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham, who  pitched  his  tent  between  it  and  Bethel 
(Gen.  xii:8;  xiii:3)  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  noted  for  its 
capture  and  destruction  by  Joshua  (vii:2-5;  viii : 
1-29).  This,  as  a  military  transaction,  is  noticed 
elsewhere  (see  Ambl'scadk).  .At  a  later  period 
Ai  was  rebuilt,  and  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (x:28), 
and  also  after  the  captivity.  The  site  was  known, 
and  some  scanty  ruins  still  existed  in  the  time 
of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  but  Dr.  Robinson  was 
unable  to  discover  any  certain  traces  of  either. 
He  remarks  {li\b.  Researches.  ii:3i3),  however, 
that  its  situation  with  regard  to  Bethel  may  he 
well  determined  by  the  facts  recorded  in  Scripture. 
That  P\\  lay  to  the  east  of  Bethel  is  distinctly 
staled;  and  the  two  cities  were  not  so  far  distant 
from  each  other  but  that  the  men  of  Bethel 
mingled  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Israelites  when  they 
feiRned  to  flee  before  the  king  of  Ai.  and  thus 
both  cities  were  left  defenseless  (Josh.  viii:i7); 
vet  they  were  not  so  near  but  that  Joshua  could 
place  an  ambush  on  the  west  (or  southwest)  of 
.W.  without  its  being  observed  by  the  men  of 
Helhel  while  he  himself  remained  behind  in  a 
valley,  to  the  north  of  .M  (Josh,  viii -4.  11-13). 
\  little  to  the  south  of  a  village  called  Dcir 
Diwan,  and  one  hour's  journey  from  Bethel,  the 
site  of  an  ancient  place  is  indicated  by  reservoirs 
hewn  in  the  rock,  excavated  tombs,  and  founda- 
tions of  hewn  stone.  This,  Dr.  Robinson  inclines 
to  tliink,  may  mark  the  site  of  Ai,  as  it  agrees  with 
all  the  intimation  as  to  its  position. 

If  is  a  hill  of  stones.  Lee-el-Hajjar,  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  from  Beitin  (Bethel)  and  less  than 
four  hours  from  .Mn-cs-SuItan,  by  way  of  Jericho. 
Near  _  it.  on  the  north,  is  the  deep  Wady-cl- 
Mutyah,  and  towards  the  southwest  other  smaller 
wadys.  in  which  the  ambuscade  of  the  Israelites 
might  easily  have  been  concealed. 
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AIAH  (a-i'ah),  (Heb  H^S,  ah-ynw' .  a  cry,  often 
hawk). 

1.  Father  of  Rizpah,  who  was  Saul's  concvibinc. 
David  delivered  her  children  to  the  Gidcoiiites, 
to  be  hanged  before  the  Lord  (2  Sam.  xxi:8-ii). 

2.  Son  of  Zibeon,  son  of  Seir,  the  Horite  (B.  C. 
about  1500). 

AIATH  (a-i'ath).  (Heb.  "^2,  ah-yawih' ,  Is.  x:28), 
another  form  of  the  city  Ai.    (See  Ai.) 

AIJA  (a-i'ja),  (Heb.  ^'t^,  ah-yaw' ,  Neh.  xi:3l), 
probably  like  Aiath, another  variation  of  the  name 
Ai  (Neh.  xi:3i). 

AIJALON  (aij'a-lon),  another  form  of  the  city 
AjALON  (which  see). 

AIJELETH  SHAHAK(aij'e-leth  sha'har),(Heb. 
"IDS'n  n^.^N_  ah-yeh-leth' ,  hind;  hasJi-shakfi'ar, 
dawn,  (Ps.  xxii,  title)  'Hind  of  the  dawn,'  z.  e., 
the  rising  sun,  found  only  once  in  the  Bible  as  the 
introductory  verse  or  title  of  Ps.  xxii.  It  was 
used  to  describe  to  the  musician  the  melody  to 
which  the  psalm  was  to  be  played  (see  Music). 

AIL  (a'il),  (Heb.  ^*^,  rt'j'z7),deer,generically, ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Shaw.    (See  Fallow  Deer.) 

AIN  (a'in),  (Heb.  1*2,  ah'yin,  a  fovmtain,  liter- 
ally, an  eye). 

1.  One  of  the  landmarks  of  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  Palestine  (Num.  xxxiv:U).  It  is  probably 
Aiit-el'Azy,  the  main  source  of  the  Orontes. 

2.  A  city  first  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv:32);  and  afterward  to  Simeon  (Josh.  xix7; 
I  Chron.  iv:32).  It  was  one  of  the  Levitical  cities 
(Josh.  xxi:i6). 

Ashan  takes  the  place  of  Ain  in  I  Chron.  vi;5p. 
It  is  situated  in  the  northeast  of  Canaan  between 
Riblah  and  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth. 

AIR  (air),  (Gr.  &-lip,  ah-ayr'),  the  atmosphere  as 
opposed  to  the  ether  (alB-f/p,  ay-thayer'),  or  higher 
and  purer  region  of  the  sky  (Acts  xxii:23;  i  Thess. 
iv:i7;  Rev.  ix:2;  xvi:i7).    (See  Winds.) 

The  air,  or  atmosphere,  surrounding  the  earth, 
is  often  denoted  by  the  word  heaven;  so  the  birds 
of  the  heaven — for  the  birds  of  the  air.  God 
rained  fire  and  brimstone  on  Sodom  from  heaven, 
that  is.  from  the  air  (Gen.  xix:24).  "Let  fire 
come  down  from  heaven,"  that  is,  from  tlie  air 
(2  Kings  i:lo).  Moses  menaces  Israel  with  the 
effects  of  God's  wrath,  by  destruction  with  a  pesti- 
lential air  (Deut.  xxviii:22),  or  perhaps  with  a 
scorching  wind,  producing  mortal  diseases ;  or 
with  a  blast  which  ruins  the  corn  (l  Kings  viii : 
37).     (See  Wind.) 

Figurative.  To  "beat  the  air,"  and  to 
"speak  in  the  air"  (i  Cor.  ix:26;  xiv:9)  are  modes 
of  expression  used  in  most  languages,  signifymg 
— to  speak  or  act  without  judgment,  or  under- 
standing; or  to  no  purpose;  to  fatigue  ourselves 
in  vain.  "The  powers  of  the  air"  (Eph.  ii  :2) 
probably  mean  devils,  who  exercise  their  powers 
principally  in  the  air;  exciting  winds,  storms,  and 
tempests,  or  other  malign  influences  (see  Job  i  :7), 
and  to  which,  perhaps,  the  apostle  may  allude ; 
if  it  be  not  rather  an  accommodation  to  the  Jewish 
belief  which  was  current  in  his  days,  that  the 
air  was  the  abode  of  evil  spirits.     (See  Angel.) 

AIRTTS  (a-I'rus),  (comp.  Jairus  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament), one  of  the  servants  of  the  Temple  whose 
sons  are  said  to  have  returned  from  the  Captivity 
(I  Esdr.  v:3l),  probablj;  a  corruption  of  Gahar  of 
the  genuine  text,  Ezra  ii:47. 

AJAH  (a'jah),  same  as  Aiah  (Gen.  xxxvi:24i 


AJALAH  (a'ja-lah),  (Heb.  'J''^,  ah-yaw-law' , 
hind),  in  Gen.  xlix:2i;  2  Sam.  xxii:34;  Jobxxxix::; 
Ps.  xviii:i3;  Prov.  v:ig;  Cant.  ii7;  Jer.  xiv.5; 
Habak.  iii;l9.     (See  Hart.) 

AJALON  (aj'a-lon),  (Heb.  i^'%,  ah-yaw-lone'). 
place  of  deer,  or  oaks. 

1.  Town  and  valley  in  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh. 
xix:42),  which  was  given  to  the  Levites  (Josh. 
xxi:24;  i  Chron.  vi:69}.  It  was  not  far  from 
Bethshemesh  (2  Chron.  xxviii:i8),  and  was  one 
of  the  places  which  Rehoboam  fortified  (2 
Chron.  xi:lo),  and  among  the  strongholds 
which  the  Philistines  took  from  Ahaz  (2 
Chron.  xxviii:i8).  But  the  town,  or  rather  the 
valley  to  which  the  town  gave  name,  derives  its 
chief  renown  from  the  circumstance  that  when 
Joshua,  in  pursuit  of  the  five  kings,  arrived  at 
some  point  near  Upper  Beth-horon,  looking  back 
upon  Gibeon  and  down  upon  the  noble  valley  be- 
fore him,  he  uttered  the  celebrated  command : 
'Sun,  stand  thou  still  on  Gibeon,  and  thou  moon, 
in  the  valley  of  Ajalon'  (Josh.  x:l2).  From  the 
indications  of  Jerome,  who  places  Ajalon  two 
Roman  miles  from  Nicopolis,  on  the  way  to  Je- 
rusalem, joined  to  the  preservation  of  the  ancient 
name  in  the  form  of  Yalo,  Dr.  Robinson  (Bibl. 
Researches,  iii  -.63)  appears  to  have  identified  the 
valley  and  the  site  of  the  town.  From  a  house- 
top in  Beit  Ur  (Beth-horon)  he  looked  down 
upon  a  broad  and  beautiful  valley,  which  lay 
at  his  feet,  towards  Ramlch.  This  valley  runs 
out  west  by  north  through  a  tract  of  hills,  and 
then  bends  off  southwest  through  the  great  western 
plain.  It  is  called  Merj  Ibu  'Omcir.  Upon  the 
side  of  the  long  hill  which  skirts  the  valley  on 
the  south,  a  small  village  was  perceived,  called 
Yalo,  which  cannot  well  be  any  other  than  the 
ancient  Ajalon;  and  there  can  be  little  question 
that  the  broad  wady  to  the  north  of  it  is  the 
valley  of  the  same  name. 

2.  A  city  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  (Judg.  xii:i2). 
It  has  been  identified  as  the  modern  Jalun. 

AKAN  (a'kan),  (Heb.  ]u4,  aw-kawn' ,  twisted), 
son  of  Ezer,  son  of  Seir,  the  Horite  of  Idumiea 
(Gen.  xxxvi:27).  He  is  elsewhere  called  Jakan 
(I  Chron.  i:42). 

AKKTJB(ak'kub),  (Heb.  2'FP,<r/(--,(-(70^',  insidious, 
a  contracted  form  of  Jacob). 

1.  Son  of  Elioenai,  of  the  family  of  David  (l 
Chron.  iii:24). 

2.  A  porter  in  Solomon's  Temple  (i  Chron.  ix:l7). 

3.  A  family  of  hereditary  porters  in  the  Temple 
(Ezra  ii:42;  Neh.  vii:45). 

4.  The  chief  of  a  family  of  the  Nethinim  who 
came  up  to  Jerusalem  after  the  exile  (Ezra  ii:45). 

5.  A  priest  employed  by  Ezra  to  make  the 
people  understand  the  law  (Neh.  viii./). 

AKBABBIM  (a-krab'bim),  (Heb.  D'3?i<*',  ak- 
?-a&-6f  (■»«',  scorpion.  Josh.  xv:3;  xxxiv:4),  an  as- 
cent, hill,  or  chain  of  hills,  which,  from  the  name, 
would  appear  to  have  been  much  infested  by  scorp- 
ions and  serpents,  as  some  districts  in  that  quarter 
certainly  were  (Deut.  viii:lS;  Comp.  Volney,  ii : 
256).  It  was  one  of  the  points  which  are  only 
mentioned  in  describing  the  frontier  line  of  the 
Promised  Land  southward  (Judg.  i:36).  Shaw 
conjectures  that  Akrabbim  may  probably  be  the 
same  with  the  mountains  of  Akabah,  by  which  he 
understands  the  easternmost  range  of  the  y.(\a.va.  6pri, 
'black  mountains'  of  Ptolemy,  extending  from 
Paran  to  Juda;a. 

This  range  has  lately  become  well  known  as 
the  mountains  of  Edom,  being  those  which  boumi 
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the  great  valley  of  Arabah  on  the  east  (Travels, 
ii:i2o).  More  specifically,  he  seems  to  refer  Ak- 
rabbim  to  the  southernmost  portion  of  this  range, 
near  tlic  fortress  of  Akahah.  and  the  extremity  of 
the  eastern  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea ;  where,  as  he  ob- 
serves, 'from  the  badness  of  the  roads,  and  many 
rocky  passes  that  are  to  be  surmounted,  the 
Mohammedan  pilgrims  lose  a  number  of  camels, 
and  are  no  less  fatig^ued  than  the  Israelites  were 
formerly  in  getting  over  them.' 

Burckhardt  (.S"yrio,  p.  509)  reaches  nearly  the 
same  conclusion,  except  that  he  rather  refers 
'the  ascent  of  .^krabbim,'  to  the  acclivity  of  the 
western  mountains  from  the  plain  of  Akabah. 
This  ascent  is  very  steep,  'and  has  probably  given 
to  the  place  its  name  of  Akabah.  which  means  a 
cliff,  or  sleep  declivity.'  The  probability  of  this 
identification  depends  upon  the  question,  whether 
the  southeastern  frontier  of  Judah  would  be  laid 
down  so  far  to  the  south  in  the  time  of  Moses 
and  Joshua.  If  so,  the  identification  is  fair 
enough;  but  if  not,  it  is  of  no  weight  or  value 
in  itself.  The  apparent  analogy  of  names  can 
be  little  eUe  than  accidental,  when  the  signification 
in  the  two  languages  is  altogether  different. 

AKKOTHINION  (ak'ro-thin'i-on).  (Gr.  'Aicpo- 
Slviov,  ak-roh-thi)i'ee-on\  This  Greek  word,  which 
occurs  in  Heb.  vii  :4,  means  the  best  of  the  spoils. 
The  Greeks,  after  a  battle,  were  accustomed  to 
collect  the  spoils  into  a  heap,  from  which  an 
offering  was  first  made  to  the  gods ;  this  was  the 
dK^Sfnoi- (.Xenopli..  Cyrofi.  \[i:^,  2,1;  Herodot.  viii: 
121,  \22\  Pind.  AVw.  7,  58).  In  the  first  cited  case, 
Cyrus,  after  the  taking  of  Babylon,  yir.(/  calls  the 
magi,  and  commands  them  to  choose  the  a.Kpo0lyia 
of  certain  portions  of  the  ground  for  sacred  pur- 
poses. 

AJLABASTEB  (il'a-bis'ter),  (Gr.  iM^affrpoi'), 
a  genus  of  fossils  having  the  color  of  the  human 
nail,  nearly  allied  to  marbles,  and,  according  to 
Pliny,  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thebes,  in 
Egypt,  and  about  Damascus  in  Syria.  This  ma- 
terial being  very  generally  used  to  fabricate  ves- 
sels for  holding  unguents,  and  perfumed  lifiiiids, 
many  vessels  were  called  alabaster,  though  made 
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of  a  different  substance,  as  gold,  silver,  glass, 
etc.  In  Matt.  xxvi:6.  7;  Mark  xiv:3:  Luke  vii: 
37,  we  read  that.  Jesus  being  at  table  in  Bethany, 
in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper,  a  woman  (Mary, 
sister  of  Lazarus,  John  xii  :3)  poured  an  alabaster 
box  of  precious  ointment  on  his  head.  Mark 
.says  "she  brake  the  Ixix."  signifying,  probably, 
that  the  seal  upon  the  box.  or  upon  the  neck  of  the 
vas*-   or   bottle,    which   kept    the    perfume    from 


evaporating,   had   never  been   removed,   but  was, 
on  this  occasion,  first  opened. 

ALAXETH.  (a-la'meth),  (properly  Alemeth),son 
of  licchcr,  grandson  of  Benjamin  (I  Chron.  vii:8). 

ALAMMELECH  (a-iara'me-lSch).  (Heb."^^^\ 
al-lani-meh' Ick,  oak  of  [the]  king,  or  king's  oak),  a 
town  in  Aslier,  marked  at  the  jiresent  time  by  the 
V\'ady-el-Melek,  six  miles  inland  from  Ilhaifia. 

AliAMOTH  (51  'a-mSth),  (Heb.  ^'^)'S,,al-a-motk.' :, 
virgins),  either  a  musical  instrument  or  a  melody 
(I's.  xlvi,  title;  I  Chrmi.  xv:20). 

ALCIMUS  or  JACIMUS  (.M'^i-mOs),  (Gr.  "AX**- 
/lij,  al-kcemos' ,  and  'IdKei^ot,  ee-a' ky-mos,  Juseph. 
Antig.  xii:g,  3,  GrKcized  forms  of  Kliakiin  and 
Joachim- names  often  interchanged  in  Hebrew), 
a  usurping  liigh-|iriest  of  the  Jews  in  the  time 
of  Judas  ^faccab;ells.  (See  Maccabkes;  Priest, 
Hebrew  Priesthood.) 

ALEMA  (al'e-ma),  a  city  in  Gilead  beyond  Jor- 
dan (I  .Mace.  v;26). 

ALEMETH  (al'e-meih  ora-le'raelh),(Heb.TO-^?. 
aTi'-/c-/;'W(///,  covering,  otherwise  adolescence),  the 
name  of  two  persons  and  also  o(  a  place. 

1.  A  son  of  Jchoadah,  or  Jarafi,  a  Benjamite 
descended  from  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Saul  (I  Chron. 
viii;36;  ix:42). 

2.  The  last  named  of  the  nine  sons  of  Becher, 
the  son  of  Benjamin  (l  Chron.  vii:8),  B.C.  after 
1856.     (Same  as  Alameth.) 

3.  A  citjf  of  refuge,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(I  Chron.  vi:6o),  called  Almon  in  Josh.  xxi:i8. 

ALEXANSEB  (al-egz-5n'der),  (Gr.  ' AX/fai-Jpos, 
A-U-.x'an-dros,  helper  of  men). 

/.  Alexander  the  Great,  son  of  Philip  and 
Olympi.is,  king  of  Macedcjii,  ruler  of  the  greatest 
empire  of  antiquity. 

(1)  In  Prophecy.  He  was  denoted  in  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel,  by  a  leopard  with  four 
wings,  signifying  his  great  strength,  and  the  un- 
usual rapidity  of  his  conquests.  Chap.  vii:6; 
also  as  a  one-horned  he-goat,  running  over  the 
earth  so  swiftly  as  not  to  touch  it ;  attacking  a 
ram  with  two  horns,  overthrowing  him,  and 
trampling  him  under  foot,  without  any  being  able 
to  rescue  him.  Chap.  viii:4-7.  The  he-goat  pre- 
figured Alexander ;  the  ram,  Darius  Codomannus, 
the  last  of  the  Persian  kings.  In  the  statue  be- 
held by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  a  dream.  Chap,  ii ; 
39.  the  belly  of  brass  was  the  emblem  of  .Mex- 
ander.  and  the  legs  of  iron  designated  his  suc- 
cessors. He  was  appointed  by  God  to  destroy 
the  Persian  empire,  and  to  substitute  the  Grecian 
monarchy. 


Tciradrachm  of  Alesandrr  thoCrr.ii. 

f2)  Victories.  He  reduced  Tvre  and  Gaza 
aiKl  treated  the  ron<iuered  cities  with  exceptionally 
cruel  severity.  He  next  set  out  for  Jerusalem,  in- 
tending to  punish  the  High-Priest  Jaddus  for 
refusing  to   submit   to  him. 

The  Lord,  in  a  dream,  commanded  Jaddus  to 
open  the  gates  to  the  conqueror,  and,  dressed  in 
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his  pontifical  ornaments,  attended  by  the  priests, 
in  their  formaUties,  at  the  head  of  his  people,  to 
receive  Alexander  in  triumph.  Jaddus  obeyed; 
and  Alexander,  seeing  from  a  distance  this  com- 
pany advancing,  was  struck  with  admiration,  and 
approaching  the  high-priest,  he  saluted  him  first, 
then  adored  God,  whose  name  was  engraven  on 
a  thin  plate  of  gold  worn  by  the  high-priest  on 
his  forehead.  The  people,  in  the  meanwhile,  sur- 
rounded Alexander,   with  great  acclamations. 

(b)  His  Vision.  The  kings  of  Syria,  who  ac- 
companied him,  and  the  great  officers  about  Alex- 
ander, could  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  his 
conduct.  Parmenio  alone  ventured  to  ask,  Why 
he,  to  whom  all  people  prostrated  themselves,  had 
prostrated  himself  before  tlie  high-priest  of  the 
Jews?  Alexander  replied  that  he  paid  this  re- 
spect to  God  and  not  to  the  high-priest,  "for," 
added  he,  "while  I  was  yet  in  Macedonia  I  saw 
the  God  of  the  Jews,  who  appeared  to  me  in  the 
same  form  and  dress  as  this  high-priest,  he  en- 
couraged me  to  march  my  army  with  expedition 
into  .'\sia,  promising,  under  his  guidance,  to  render 
me  master  of  the  Persian  empire.  For  this  rea- 
son, as  soon  as  I  perceived  this  habit,  I  recollected 
the  vision,  and  understood  that  my  undertalcing 
was  favored  by  God,  and  that,  under  his  protec- 
tion, I  might  expect  very  soon  to  obtain  the  Per- 
sian empire,  and  happily  to  accomplish  all  my 
designs." 

(4)  Offered  Sacrifice.  Having  said  this,  Alex- 
ander accompanied  Jaddus  into  the  city,  and 
offered  sacrifices  in  the  temple,  punctually  con- 
forming to  the  directions  of  the  priests,  and  leav- 
ing to  the  high-priest  the  honors  and  functions 
annexed  to  his  dignity.  Jaddus  showing  hiiji  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel,  in  which  it  was  said  that 
a  Grecian  prince  should  destroy  the  Persian  em- 
pire, the  king  was  confirmed  in  his  opinion,  that 
God  had  chosen  him  to  execute  that  great  work. 

(5)  Favors  to  the  Jews.  At  his  departure  he 
bade  the  Jews  a'k  what  they  would  of  him,  but 
the  high-priest  de-,ired  only  the  liberty  of  living 
under  his  government,  according  to  their  own 
laws,  with  an  exemption  from  tribute  every  sev- 
enth year,  because  in  that  year  the  Jews  neither 
tilled  their  grounds,  nor  reaped  tlieir  products. 
Alexander  readily  granted  this  request,  and  as 
they  besought  him  to  grant  the  same  favor  to 
the  Jews  beyond  the  Euphrates,  in  Babylonia  and 
Media,  he  promised  that  privilege  as  soon  as  he 
had  conquered  those  provinces.  This  done,  he 
left  Jerusalem  and  visited  other  cities,  being 
everywhere  received  with  great  testimonies  of 
friendship  and  submission.  The  Samaritans  who 
dwelt  at  Sicheni,  observing  how  kindly  Alexan- 
der had  treated  the  Jews,  resolved  to  say  that 
they  also  were,  by  religion,  Jews,  for  it  was  their 
practice,  when  they  saw  the  affairs  of  the  Jews 
prosper  to  boast  that  they  were  descended  from 
Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  but  when  they  thought 
it  their  interest  to  say  the  contrary,  they  would 
not  fail  to  affirm,  and  even  to  swear,  that  they 
had  no  relation  to  the  Jews.  They  came,  there- 
fore, with  many  demonstrations  of  joy,  to  meet 
Alexander,  entreated  him  to  visit  their  temple  and 
city,  and  petitioned  him  for  an  exemption  from 
taxes  every  seventh  year,  because  they  also  neither 
tilled  nor  reaped  that  year.  Alexander  replied 
that  he  had  granted  this  exemption  only  to  Jews, 
but  at  his  return  he  would  inquire  into  the  matter 
and  do  them  justice.     (Joseph.  Aniiq.  xi  :8.) 

(6)  Death.  The  great  founder  of  Alexandria 
died  in  his  thirty-second  year  (B.  C.  323).  The 
empire  which  he  then  left  to  be  quarreled  for  by 
his  generals  comprised  the  whole  dominions  of 
Persia,  with  the  homage  and  obedience  of  Greece 


superadded.  But  on  the  final  settlement  which 
took  place  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus  (B.  C.  301), 
Seleucus,  the  Greek  representative  of  Persian  ma- 
jesty, reigned  over  a  less  extended  district  than 
the  last  Darius.  Not  only  were  Egypt  and  Cyprus 
severed  from  the  eastern  empire,  but  Palestine 
and  Ccelesyria  also  fell  to  their  ruler,  placing  Jeru- 
salem for  nearly  a  century  beneath  an  Egyp- 
tian monarch.  On  this  subject,  see  further  notice 
under  Antiochus. 

The  word  Alexander,  as  before  stated,  means 
the  helper  or  rescuer  of  men,  denoting  military 
prowess.  It  is  Homer's  ordinary  name  for  Paris, 
son  of  Priam,  and  was  borne  by  two  kings  of 
Macedon  before  the  great  Alexander. 

2.  Alexander,  surnamed  Balas,  from  his 
mother  Bala,  a  personage  who  figures  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Maccabees  and  in  Josephus  (l  Mace, 
x).  He  was  the  husband  of  Cleopatra,  and 
claimed  the  throne  of  Syria. 

3.  Son  of  Simon,  the  Cyrenian,  and  brother 
of  Rufus.  men  well  known  among  the  early  Chris- 
tians.    He  w^as  compelled  to  bear  the  cross  for 

our  Lord  (Mark  xv:2i). 

4.  One  of  the  kindred  of  Annas  and  evidently 
holding  some  high  office   (Acts  iv:6). 

5.  A  Jew,  or  perhaps  a  Christian  convert  from 
Judaism,  whom  the  mob  at  Ephesus,  excited  by 
Demetrius,   refused  to  hear   (Acts  xix:33). 

6.  An  Ephesian  Christian,  reprobated  by  St. 
Paul  (l  Tim.  i:20). 

7.  A  coppersmith,  probably  of  Ephesus,  who 
did  much  mischief  to  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv:i4). 
He  may  have  been  the  same  person  as  the  pervert 
mentioned  above  in  I  Tim.  i  :20. 

ALEXANDRIA  (al'egz  Sn-dri'a),  (Gr. 'AXfldi-a- 
peia,  n/-est-ai!d'  ree-ah),  the  cliief  maritime  city,  and 
long  the  metropolis  of  lower  Egypt  (Comp.  Acts 
vi:i9;  xviii:24;  xxvii:6;  xxviii:il).  As  this  city 
owed  its  foundation  to  .A.lcxander  the  Great,  the 
Old  Testament  canon  had  closed  before  it  existed ; 
nor  is  it  often  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha,  or  in 
the  New  Testament.  But  it  was  in  many  ways 
most  importantly  connected  with  the  later  history 
of  the  Jews — as  well  from  the  relations  which 
subsisted  between  them  and  the  Ptolemies,  who 
reigned  in  that  city,  as  from  the  vast  numbers 
of  Jews  who  were  settled  there,  with  whom  a 
constant  intercourse  was  maintained  by  the  Jews 
of  Palestine.  It  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that,  from 
the  foundation  of  Alexandria  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  even  after,  the  former  was  of  all 
foreign  places  that  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
Jews  was  most  directed.  And  this  appears  to 
have  been  true  even  at  the  time  when  Antioch 
first,  and  afterwards  Rome,  became  the  seat  of 
the  power  to  which  the  nation  was  subject. 

(1)  Situation.  Alexandria  is  situated  on  the 
Mediterranean,  twelve  miles  west  of  the  Canopic 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  in  31  deg.  13  min.  N.  lat.  and  25 
deg.  53  min.  E.  long.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  com- 
prehensive policy  of  Alexander,  who  perceived  that 
the  usual  channels  of  commerce  might  be  advanta- 
geously altered,  and  that  a  city  occupying  this 
site  could  not  fail  to  become  the  common  empo- 
rium for  the  traffic  of  the  eastern  and  western 
worlds,  by  means  of  the  river  Nile  and  the  two 
adjacent  seas,  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  high  prosperity  which,  as  such,  Alexan- 
dria very  rapidly  attained,  proved  the  soundness 
of  his  judgment,  and  exceeded  any  expectations 
which  even  he  could  have  entertained.  For  a  long 
period  Alexandria  was  the  greatest  of  known 
cities,  for  Nineveh  and  Babylon  had  fallen,  and 
Rome  had  not  yet  risen  to  pre-eminence,  and  even 
when  Rome  became  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and 
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Alexandria  only  the  metropolis  of  a  province,  the 
latter  was  second  only  to  the  former  in  wealth,  ex- 
tent and  importance,  and  was  honored  with  the 
magnificent  titles  of  the  second  metropolis  of 
the  world,  the  city  of  cities,  the  queen  of  the 
East,  a  second  Rome  (Diod.  Sic.  xvii ;  Strab. 
xvii ;  Ammian.  Marcell.  xxii ;  Hegesipp.  iv:27; 
Joseph.  BcII.  J  lid.  iv:ll,  s). 

(2)  Seat  of  Commerce  and  Science.  Alex- 
andria became  not  only  the  scat  of  commerce,  but 
of  learning  and  the  liberal  sciences.  This  dis- 
tinction it  owed  to  Ptolemy  Soter,  himself  a 
man  of  education,  who  founded  an  academy,  or 
society  of  learned  men,  who  devoted  themselves 
to  the  study  of  philosophy,  literature  and  science. 
For  their  use  he  made  a  collection  of  choice 
books,  which,  by  degrees,  increased  under  his 
successors  until  it  became  the  finest  library  in 
the  world  and  numbered  "oo.ooo  volumes  (Strab. 
xvii,  p.  791  ;  Euseb.  Cliron.). 

(3)  Burning  of  the  Library,  h  sustained 
repeated  losses,  by  fire  and  otherwise,  but  these 
losses  were  as  repeatedly  repaired,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  be  of  great  fame  and  use  in  those  parts, 
until  it  was  at  length  burnt  by  the  Saracens  when 
they  made  themselves  masters  of  Alexandria  in 
A.  D.  6+2.  Undoubtedly  the  Jews  at  Alexandria 
shared  in  the  benefit  of  these  institutions,  as  the 
Christians  did  afterwards,  for  the  city  was  not 
only  a  seat  of  heathen,  but  of  Jewish,  and  subse- 
quently of  Christian  learning.  The  Jews  never 
had  a  more  profoundly  learned  man  than  Philo, 
nor  the  Christians  men  more  erudite  than  Origen 
and  Clement;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  these 
celebrated  natives  of  Alexandria,  who  were  re- 
markably intimate  with  the  heathen  philosophy 
and  literature — the  learning  acquired  in  the  Jew- 
ish and  Christian  schools  of  that  city  must  have 
been  of  that  broad  and  comprehensive  character 
which  its  large  and  liberal  institutions  were  fitted 
to  produce. 

(4)  The  Septuagint.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  celebrated  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  into  Greek  (see  Septuacint)  was 
made,  under  every  encouragement  from  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  principally  for  the  use  of  the  Jews 
in  Alexandria,  who  knew  only  the  Greek  language, 
but  partly,  no  doubt,  that  the  great  library  might 
possess  a  version  of  a  book  so  remarkable,  and, 
in  some  points,  so  closely  connected  with  the  an- 
cient history  of  Egypt.  The  work  of  Josephus 
against  Apion  affords  ample  evidence  of  the  at- 
tention which  the  Jewish  Scriptures  excited. 

(5)  Three  Classes.  The  inhabitants  of  Alex- 
andria were  divided  into  three  classes:  (l)  The 
Macedonians,  the  original  founders  of  the  city; 
(2)  the  mercenaries  who  had  served  under  Alex- 
ander; (3)  the  native  Egyptians.  Through  the 
favor  of  Alexander  and  Ptolemy  Soter.  the  Jews 
were  admitted  into  the  first  of  these  classes,  and 
this  privilege  was  so  important  that  it  had  great 
effect  in  drawing  them  to  the  new  city  (Heca- 
taeu';,  in  Joseph.  Contra  .Ipiioi.  1.  ii). 

(6)  Christian  Church  Founded  by  St.  Mark. 
St.  Mark  is  said  to  have  first  preached  the  gospel 
in  Egypt  and  founded  the  Christian  Church  in 
Alexandria.  The  Christians  were  very  numerous 
in  this  city  in  the  second  century. 

yiUxandria  and  fifeb)  Testament. 

A  masterpiece,  wlielher  in  literature,  art  or  life, 
by  its  very  inspiration  urges  us  to  study  its  se- 
cret. Work  on  the  New  Testament  has  been  tire- 
less and  abundant  along  two  lines — one  in  set- 
ting forth  the  power,  beauty  and  worth  of  the" 
truth  itself:  the  other  in  making  clear  the  con- 
ditions which  were  antecedent  to  its  deliverance, 


the  environment  in  which  it  was  proclaimed  and 
the  results  which  its  deliverance  brought  about. 

Along  this  latter  line  there  is  one  very  im- 
portant question:  "II' hat  did  ^llrxandria  do  in 
the  prcf'aratiou  of  the  New  Testament  message?" 
To  any  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  thought 
and  life  of  the  first  Christian  centuries,  there  can 
be  no  question  about  the  wide  reaching  influence 
of  the  Egyptian  capital.  Her  schools  were  the 
pride  of  scholarship,  and  her  methods  the  charm 
of  both  teacher  and  pupil.  In  order  to  prepare 
the  way  for  an  estimate  of  the  influence  exerted 
upon  the  preparation  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is 
necessary  to  linger  for  a  moment  at  three  points 
in  this  city^in  the  Jewish  quarter,  at  the  Museum 
and  in  the  market  place.  These  are  critical  points 
for  the  study  of  Alexandria's  peculiar  place  and 
purpose,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  third  century 
B.  C.,  the  golden  age  of  Hellenism. 

The  mission  of  Alexandrian  Judaism  was  pe- 
culiar. From  the  first  it  bore  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  history  of  the  city.  Alexander  had  given 
the  Jews  equal  rights  and  privileges  with  other 
citizens  at  its  foundation.  They  had  their  own 
olabarch  or  governor,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Sanhedrin,  exercised  control  over  them.  At 
one  time  a  wall  about  the  Jewish  quarter  marked 
the  hostility  which  they  experienced  from  the 
Greeks  and  native  Egyptians,  because  of  political 
jealousy  and  religious  hatred,  but  within  it  the 
Jews  prospered  financially  and  intellectually. 
Within  that  inner  wall  Plato  was  studied  as  well 
as  Moses,  and  Greek  was  the  common  language. 

In  this  northwestern  part  of  the  old  city  began 
that  amalgamation  which  was  to  be  serviceable 
for  so  long  in  the  liistory  of  thought. 

Here  were  started  the  questions  which  brought 
the  law  into  comparison  with  philosophy,  and 
which  opened  the  way  for  the  interpretation  of 
one  into  the  terms  of  the  other.  It  was  from 
here  doubtless  that  the  call  came  for  the  Greek 
version  of  the  books  of  Moses.  That  busy,  thriv- 
ing section  was  linked  in  a  strange  way  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  gospels  and  epistles. 

Our  use  of  the  word  museum  does  not  lead  us 
to  think  of  a  university,  but  as  the  muses  and 
their  priest  were  associated  with  the  schools  it  is 
nothing  less  than  the  great  center  of  learning 
that  here  opens  before  us.  Here  was  a  theater 
for  lectures  and  great  public  assemblies,  and  also 
the  famous  library  open  to  all  who  would  use 
it,  thus  bringing  to  the  very  door  of  the  Jews 
the  wisdom  and  culture  of  the  heathen  world.  It 
was  a  place  of  marked  intellectual  activity,  and 
that,  too,  with  a  fascination  which  comes  from 
untrammeled  speculation  and  comparative  study. 

The  third  point  of  interest  for  us  is  the  market- 
place, where  wares  from  every  part  of  the  world 
were  exhibited. 

Greeks,  Egyptians,  Romans  and  merchants 
from  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  were  busy  in 
trade,  and  the  variegated  scene  on  the  shore 
was  matched  by  the  harbor  itself,  where  ships 
from  many  ports  lay  at  anchor. 

One  fact  invests  this  scene  with  supreme  inter- 
est for  us.  There  is  everywhere  one  medium  of 
communication — the  Greek.  Cosmopolitan  as  the 
life  was,  it  found  its  unification  in  this.  There 
was  one  language  in  palace,  court,  school,  theater 
and   shop. 

The  Jews,  the  culture  of  heathendom,  and  the 
language  which  was  the  c<immon  vehicle  of 
though,  these  were  the  factors  toward  the  result 
into  which  we  wish  to  make  inquiry.  In  looking 
into  the  New  Testament  for  marks  of  their  influ- 
ence our  attention  must  be  <lirected  to  two  things: 
the  language  and  the  thought. 
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The  Lianguage  of  the  New  Testament. 
It  docs  not  take  a  student  long  to  discover  that 
in  reading  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  he 
has  not  before  him  the  diction  of  the  prose  clas- 
sics with  which  he  had  become  familiar.  Not 
only,  generally  speaking,  is  there  greater  sim- 
plicity of  structure,  but  there  are  peculiarities 
of  idiom  and  forms  of  expression  which  at  once 
demand  attention.  The  whole  atmosphere  is 
changed. 

There  were  Greek  colonists  in  Egypt  before 
Alexander  came  to  it,  but  it  was  his  arrival  and 
his  policy  that  put  Greek  into  the  foremost  place 
and  made  it  the  language  of  intercourse.  But 
it  was  not  the  pure  Greek  of  the  classics  that 
Alexander  brought  to  Egypt.  A  living  language 
can  never  be  insensible  to  its  environment,  and 
Macedonians,  Egj-ptians,  Jews  and  Romans,  meet- 
ing in  the  market  place,  were  not  there  to  indulge 
in  fine  phrases.  They  were  there  to  be  under- 
stood, and  they  took  hold  of  the  plainest  Greek 
they  could  find,  and  also  turned  some  of  their 
own  words  and  idioms  into  Greek  forms.  Add 
the  resultant  modifications  to  that  which  already 
existed  in  the  predominating  type  of  Greek  of 
the  court  and  official  life,  viz..  the  Macedonian, 
and  you  have  the  kind  of  Greek  which  was  char- 
acteristic of  Alexandria,  and  perhaps  also  in  some 
degree  of  other  cities  under  the  sway  of  Alex- 
ander's policy. 

If  we  have  rightly  conceived  of  the  position 
and  importance  of  this  city,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  how  it  became  a  new  center  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  this  speech.  But  important  as  this  modi- 
fied speech  is,  for  it  appears  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, it  is  not  the  chief  point  of  interest  in  the 
inquiry  into  the  development  of  language  here. 
The  Jews  of  the  city  were  as  important  a  factor 
in  its  commercial  life  as  they  have  been  ever 
since,  where  they  have  had  an  equal  chance,  and 
commerce  brought  them  into  close  contact  with 
the  Greek.  It  was.  therefore,  with  this  later 
Greek  that  they  had  to  do,  and  they  gradually 
took  it  up  as  their  own  speech,  coloring  it.  of 
course,  largely  with  Hebrew  idiom.  It  is  this 
peculiar  kind  of  Hebraistic  Greek  that  appears 
in  the  Septuagint  and  in  a  less  degree  in  the  New 
Testament. 

Surrounded  as  they  were  by  Greek  life  and  cus- 
toms, and  compelled  to  use  the  common  medium 
of  intercourse,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  Jews 
forgot  their  own  tongue,  and  the  most  plausible 
reason  for  the  Greek  version  itself  was  this  very 
need  of  the  sacred  books  in  a  tongue  that  they 
could  understand. 

In  two  particulars,  the  Septuagint,  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  ranged  over  perhaps  a  period  of  a 
hundred  years,  is  supposed  to  have  influenced  the 
vocabulary  of  the  New  Testament.  These  two 
particulars  are  the  range  of  vocabulary,  and  its 
significance.  It  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  Greek  version  which  came  into  immediate  and 
widespread  use  in  the  dispersion  would  have  had 
the  effect  of  stereotyping  the  speech  of  the  Jews. 
That  it  was  thus  widely  used,  the  quotations  from 
it  in  the  New  Testament  seem  to  show,  as  do 
also  the  allusions  to  it  and  reminiscences  of  it 
found  all  through  the  epistles. 

If  we  leave  out  proper  names  and  their  de- 
rivatives there  are  4,829  words  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment vocabulary ;  of  these,  3,850  are  found  in 
Greek  previous  to  Aristotle  (322  B.  C.).  that  is, 
in  the  period  of  classic  Greek.  That  leaves  about 
950  post-Aristotelian  words  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment: of  these,  314  are  found  in  the  Septuagint. 
As  about  one-half  of  this  latter  number  occurs 
in  the  writings  of  the  "common  dialect  we  have 


about  150  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Septuagint  and 
ihe  New  Testament."  About  thirty  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  Biblical  words  in  the  New 
Testament  occur  in  the  Septuagint. 

These  figures  must  change  the  usual  conception 
of  the  relation  of  the  Septuagint  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  far  as  range  of  vocabulary  is  concerned. 
Much  might  be  said  in  relation  to  the  influence 
of  the  Hebrew  idiom  upon  the  Greek,  and  it  is 
beyond  question  that  this  was,  m  a  measure, 
stereotyped  by  the  Septuagint,  There  is  a  much 
greater  advance  in  vocabulary  than  in  diction  in 
the  New  Testament,  though  the  Greek  of  the  .-Vets, 
of  James  and  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  at- 
tains a  high  level  of  pure  expression. 

To  be  sure  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
were  themselves  Jews,  and  the  influence  of  their 
mother  tongue,  the  Aramaic,  is  evident,  but  be- 
yond, and  in  addition  to  this,  they  carry  over 
the  familiar  idioms  of  the  Hebraistic  Greek  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

Turning  from  the  range  of  the  vocabulary  to 
the  significance  of  it,  we  are  no  longer  in  the 
region  where  mere  numbers  can  tell  the  whole 
story.  Words  must  be  weighed  rather  than 
counted.  The  contact  of  Hebrew  and  heathen 
thought  compelled  the  transfer  of  the  conceptions 
of  the  Old  Testament  into  a  medium  which,  flex- 
ible as  it  was,  and  finished  as  it  had  been,  was 
yet  a  stranger  to  all  those  conceptions.  Two  fac- 
tors were  adapting  the  medium  to  its  more  ef- 
fective use  for  Christ's  own  truth :  the  actual 
work  of  the  translators  of  the  Septuagint  and 
that  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment conceptions  to  philosophical  dogmas  which 
gave  a  broader,  richer  meaning  to  some  of  the 
Greek  words  afterwards  to  go  into  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

These  words  had  all  their  own  meanings  in 
classic  Greek,  but  no  dictionary  of  simple  classic 
speech  could  define  them.  Take  such  a  word  as 
-irvei/w.,  pnyoo' )iiah.  Professor  Jowett  tells  us  that 
"to  have  given  a  Greek  in  the  times  of  Socrates 
a  notion  of  what  was  meant  by  Holy  Spirit  would 
have  been  like  giving  the  blind  a  conception  of 
colors,  or  the  deaf  of  musical  sounds."  That 
very  word  starts  in  the  Old  Testament  with  a 
conception  entirely  foreign  to  Greek  thought- 

This  latter  connects  it  always  with  its  physi- 
ological aspect :  -j:ind,  breath.  As  the  expression 
of  a  psychological  conception  it  is  unknown  in 
classic  Greek.  Of  course  the  New  Testament 
has  deepened  and  more  sharply  defined  the  word, 
but  the  beginnings  of  the  process  are  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  word  was  carried  over  to  a  new 
sphere  by  the  Septuagint.  The  deeply  interest- 
ing study  of  these  changes  is  brought  out  in 
Cremer's  great  work,  which  deserves  faithful 
usage  by  all  New  Testament  students. 

The  center  of  philosophical  discussion  in  Alex- 
andria was  the  Museum.  Here  through  all  the 
years  of  the  city's  glory  was  carried  on  that  de- 
velopment, refinement  and  adjustment  of  thought 
which  demanded  a  developed  medium  of  expres- 
sion. All  philosophy  in  Alexandria  had  a  deeply 
theological  interest,  so  much  so  that  it  has  been 
denied  that  philosophy  pure  and  simple  could  be 
heard  there.  Out  of  it  all  came  the  power  to 
express  in  more  significant  forms  the  highest 
truths  of  which  we  are  capable.  It  prepared  the 
way  for  the  "Logos,"  indeed,  made  that  word 
familiar  all  about  the  Mediterranean. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  that  was  serviceable 
for  the  New  Testament  was  the  vehicle  of  thought, 
not  the  thought  itself.  John's  Logos  differs  from 
the  Logos  of  Philo,  but  that  John  took  a  teri.l 
familiar   in   Alexandria   and    Ephesus   is   beyond 
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doubt.  Professor  Jowett's  reflection  upon  the 
language  of  Philo  will  confirm  what  is  meant : 
"As  we  read  his  works  the  truth  flashes  upon  us 
that  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  is  not 
isolated  from  the  language  of  the  world  in  gen- 
eral ;  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter  is  new.  the 
whole,  not  the  parts,  the  life  more  than  the  form. 
No  study  brings  one  more  clearly  face  to  face  with 
the  divine  in  this  message  from  heaven  to  us  than 
just  this. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  part  Alexandria  had  to 
take  in  helping  toward  the  formation  of  the  Greek 
of  the  New  Testament.  By  reason  of  it  she 
stands  upon  that  line  which  begins  in  the  days 
of  .'\'hcns'  glor>'  and  runs  on  through  five  hun- 
dred years  of  varied  Greek  life.  Even  as  con- 
cerns the  language  in  which  the  New  Testament 
was  written,  had  Christ  come  sooner  than  he 
actually  did,  the  "medium"  for  his  truth  would 
not  have  been  ready.  The  form  in  which  we  now 
have  the  New  Testament  belongs  also  to  the  "full- 
ness of  time."  Alexandria  had  a  definite  mission 
in  regard  to  that  form.  (See  Septuagint).  (See 
Alexandria  and  the  New  Testament,  by  J.  S. 
Riggs,  The  American  Journal  of  Theology. 

AliEXATJDRIANS  (51'egz-in'dri-ans),  ( Acts  vi: 
p),  Jews  Lif  Alcx.iiuiri.i  settled  at  Jerusalem,  where 
thev  li.id  a  sviml'i'jjul-. 

AliGXTM  or  AlJinTO  (ai'gum  or  al'mug),  (Heb. 
C'>}1;?|<,   al-goom-meem').    a  kind  of  wood  which 

Hiram  brought  from  Ophir  (l  Kings  x:ll;  2 
Chron.  ii:8;  ix:io.  ii,).  The  rabbins  generally 
render  it  coral;  others,  ebony  or  pine.  It  certainly 
is  not  coral,  for  this  is  not  proper  to  make  musical 
instruments,  nor  to  be  used  in  rails,  or  a  stair- 
case, to  which  uses  the  Scripture  tells  us  the  wood 
was  put.  The  pine  tree  is  too  common  in  Judea 
and  the  neighboring  country  to  search  for  it  as  far 
as  Ophir.  The  wood  Ihyinum  (by  which  the 
word  is  rendered  in  the  Vulgate)  is  that  of  the 
citron  tree,  known  to  the  ancients,  and  much 
esteemed  for  its  odor  and  beauty.  It  came  from 
Mauritania  (Plin.  xiii:l6).  Almug  occurs  in  I 
Kings  xv:ll,   12. 

Calmet  is  of  opinion  that  by  almug,  or  algum, 
or  simply  gum,  taking  al  for  an  article,  is  to  be 
understood  oily  and  gummy  wood,  particularly 
of  the  tree  which  produces  gum  Arabic.  It  is  said 
gum  Ammoniac  proceeds  from  a  tree  resembling 
that  which  bears  myrrh,  and  gum  Arabic  comes 
from  the  black  acacia,  which  he  takes  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Shittim  wood,  frequently  mentioned 
by  Moses. 

AT.TATT  (a-l!'ah),  (Heb.  •'^'??,  aj-ee-yaw' ,peThaps 

evih,  a  less  correct  form  of  the  name  of  Alvah 
(Gen.  xxxvi:4o;  I  Chron.  ijl  ).  He  was  the  son  of 
Shohal,  a  duke  of  Edom,  descended  from  Esau. 

ALT  AN  or  AXVAN  (a-ll'an  or  ai'van),  (Heb. 
T,"]?,  al-yatvn',  tall),  a  son  of  Shobal,  a  descendant 

of  Levi  (Gen.  xxxvl:23;  1  Chron.  i;40),  B.  C.  about 
1927- 

ALLEGOKY  (al'le-go-ry).  (Gr.  'AWirropiu.  al- 
/<7)'-.4'(»r-(7;  (II,  t>ccurs  only  once  in  Scripture  (Gal.  iv: 
24),  where  the  apostle,  referring  to  the  story  of  Ha- 
gar  and  Islimael,  Sarah  and  Isaac,  says,  "Which 
ttiiiiys  are  to  be  allegorized"  (Cir.  invd  iarir 
i.\Krnoi>oiiuva)\  a  figurative  form  of  teaching,  in 
which  from  certain  facts,  real  or  imaginary,  in- 
struction is  conveyed  through  some  other  applica- 
tion of  the  facts  themselves.  For  examples  of 
pure  and  mixed  allegorv,  see  Ps.  Ixxx;  I.uke  xv: 
11-32;  Jiilui  xv:!-R. 

"The  allegory  of  Melchiredek,  based  not  on  the 
historical  personage  so  much  as  on  the  nature  of 


the  two  passing  allusions  to  him,  combined  with 
the  significance  of  the  great  silence  elsewhere  in 
the  Old  Testament  as  to  his  birth  and  descent, 
as  well  as  of  the  two  names,  Melchizedek  and 
Salem,  all  these  together  being  made  the  founda- 
tion of  a  logical  construction  of  the  person  and 
work  of  Christ  as  an  embodiment  of  the  precon- 
ceived idea,  can  hardly  be  considered  without 
regard  to  Philo's  treatment  of  Melchizedek  as  an 
allegory  of  his  apparently  impersonal  Logos.  And 
yet.  with  the  expression  in  the  i  loth  Psalm  be- 
fore us.  'Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order 
of  Melchizedek,'  we  must  allow  Dr.  VVestcott  a 
certain  margin  of  justification  when  he  maintains 
that  the  treatment  of  Melchizedek  is  typical  rather 
than  allegorical,  though  he  appears  to  be  too 
sweeping  when  he  affirms,  "There  is  no  allegory 
in  this  epistle.'  "  J.  Massie,  Hastings'  Bib.  Dtct.) 
(See  Melchizedek.) 

ALLELULA  (il'le-lu'ya).     See  Hallelujah. 

AXLIANCES  (al-iran-sez).  From  a  dread  lest 
the  example  of  foreign  nations  should  draw  the 
Israelites  into  the  worship  of  idols,  they  were 
made  a  peculiar  and  separate  people,  and  inter- 
course and  alliance  with  such  nations  were 
strongly  interdicted  (Lev.  xviii  :3,  4;  xx:22,  23). 

(1)  Mosaic  Interdiction.  The  tendency  to 
idolatry  was  in  those  times  so  strong  that  the 
safety  of  the  Israelites  lay  in  the  most  complete 
isolation  that  could  be  realized,  and  it  was  to 
assist  this  object  that  a  country  more  than  usu- 
ally separated  from  others  by  its  natural  boun- 
daries was  assigned  to  them.  It  was  shut  in  by 
the  sea  on  the  west,  by  deserts  on  the  south 
and  east,  and  by  mountains  and  forests  on  the 
north.  Among  a  people  so  situated  we  should 
not  expect  to  hear  much  of  alliances  with  other 
nations. 

(2)  Solomon  and  Hiram.  By  far  the  most 
remarkable  alliance  in  the  political  history  of  the 
Hebrews  is  that  between  Solomon  and  Hiram, 
king  of  Tyre.  It  is  in  a  great  degree  connected 
with  considerations  which  belong  to  another  head. 

(See    CO.MMERCE.  ) 

(3)  Time  of  David.  But  it  may  primarily  be 
referred  to  a  partial  change  of  feeling  which  origi- 
nated in  the  time  of  David,  and  which  continued 
to  operate  among  his  descendants.  During  his 
wanderings  he  was  brought  into  contact  with 
several  of  the  neighboring  princes,  from  some  of 
whom  he  received  sympathy  and  support,  which, 
after  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  gratefully  re- 
membered  (2  Sam.  x:2). 

There  was  probably  more  of  this  friendly  inter- 
course than  the  Scripture  has  had  occasion  to  re- 
cord. Such  timely  aid,  combined  with  the  respect 
which  his  subsequently  victorious  career  drew  from 
foreign  nations,  must  have  gone  far  to  modify  in 
him  and  those  about  him  that  aversion  to  strang- 
ers which  the  Hebrews  generally  had  been  led  to 
entertain  He  married  the  daughter  of  a  heathen 
king,  and  had  by  her  his  favorite  son  (2  Sam, 
iii:3)  ;  the  king  of  Moab  protected  his  family  (I 
Sam.  xxii  :3,  4)  ;  the  king  of  Ammon  showed 
kindness  to  him  (2  Sam.  x  :2)  ;  the  kin^  of  Gath 
showered  favors  upon  him  (l  Sam.  xxvii ;  xxviii ; 
I,  2)  :  the  king  of  Hamath  sent  his  own  son  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  victories  (2  Sam.  viii:l5). 
In  short,  the  rare  power  which  David  possessed 
of  attaching  to  himself  the  good  opinion  and 
favor  of  other  men,  extended  even  to  the  neigh- 
boring nations,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult 
for  a  person  of  his  disposition  to  repel  the  ad- 
vances of  kindness  and  consideration  which  they 
made. 

.^mong   those    who    made    such    advances    was 
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Hiram,  king  of  Tyre ;  for  it  eventually  transpires 
that  "Hiram  was  ever  a  lover  of  David'  (i  King's 
v:2),  and  it  is  probable  that  other  intercourse 
had  preceded  that  relatmg  to  the  palace  which 
Hiram's  artificers  built  for  David  (2  Sam.  v:il). 
The  king  of  Tyre  was  not  disposed  to  neglect  the 
cultivation  of  the  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
Hebrew  nation  which  had  thus  been  opened.  He 
sent  an  embassy  to  condole  with  Solomon  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  accession   (i  Kings  v;i). 

(4)  League  with  Hiram.  The  plans  of  the 
young  king  rendered  the  friendship  of  Hiram  a 
matter  of  importance,  and  accordingly  'a  league' 
was  formed  (i  Kings  v:i2)  between  them,  and 
that  this  league  had  a  reference  not  merely  to  the 
special  matter  then  in  view,  but  was  a  general 
league  of  amity,  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  more 
than  250  years  after  a  prophet  denounces  the 
Lord's  vengeance  upon  Tyre,  because  she  'remem- 
bered not  the  brotherly  covenant'  (Amos  i:9). 
Under  this  league  large  bodies  of  Jews  and  Phoe- 
nicians were  associated,  first  in  preparing  the 
materials  for  the  temple  (i  Kings  v:6-i8),  and 
afterwards  in  navigating  the  Red  Sea  and  tjie 
Indian  Ocean  (l  Kings  ix:26-28),  and  this  in- 
creasing intercourse  with  the  heathen  appears  to 
have  considerably  weakened  the  sentiment  of  sep- 
aration, which,  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrews,  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  mamtain. 

(5)  Results.  The  disastrous  consequences  of 
even  the  seemingly  least  objectionable  alliances 
may  be  seen  in  the  long  train  of  evils,  both  to 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  and  of  Judah,  which  en- 
sued from  the  marriage  of  Ahab  with  Jezebel,  the 
king  of  Tyre's  daughter.  (See  Ahab;  Jezebel.) 
The.e  consequences  had  been  manifested  even  in 
the  time  of  Solomon,  for  he  formed  matrimonial 
alliances  with  most  of  the  neighboring  kingdoms, 
and  to  the  influence  of  his  idolatrous  wives  are 
ascribed  the  abominations  which  darkened  the 
latter  days  of  the  wise  king  (l  Kings  xi:i-8). 

(6)  The  Voice  of  the  Prophets.  The  prophets, 
who  were  alive  to  these  consequences,  often  raised 
their  voices  against  such  dangerous  connections 
(l  Kings  xx:38;  2  Chron.  xvi:7;  xix:2;  xxv:7, 
etc.;  Is.  vii:i7);  but  it  was  found  a  difficult 
matter  to  induce  even  the  best  kings  to  place  such 
absolute  faith  in  Jehovah,  the  head  of  their  state, 
as  to  neglect  altogether  those  human  resources 
and  alliances  by  which  other  nations  strengthened 
themselves  against  their  enemies. 

(7)  Blood  Covenant.  From  the  time  of 
the  patriarchs  a  covenant  of  alliance  was 
sealed  by  the  blood  of  some  victim.  A 
heifer,  a  goat,  a  ram,  a  turtle  dove  and  a  young 
pigeon  were  immolated  in  confirmation  of  the  co- 
venant between  the  Lord  and  Abraham  (Gen. 
XV  :9).  The  animal  or  animals  sacrificed  were 
cut  in  two  (except  birds,  ver.  10),  to  typify  the 
doom  of  perjurers.  This  usage  often  recurs  in 
the  prophets,  and  there  are  allusions  to  it  in  the 
New  Testament  (Jer.  xxxiv:i8;  Dan.  xiii:5S; 
Matt.  xxiv:5i;  Luke  xii:46).  The  perpetuity  of 
covenants  of  alliance  thus  contracted  is  expressed 
by  calling  them  'covenants  of  salt'  (Num.  xviii : 
19;  2  Chron.  xiii:s),  salt  being  the  symbol  of 
incorruption. 

(8)  Scrupulous  Adherence.  The  case  of  the 
Gibeonites  affords  an  exemplary  instance,  scarcely 
equaled  in  the  annals  of  any  nation,  of  scrupulous 
adherence  to  such  engagements.  The  Israelites 
had  been  absolutely  cheated  into  the  alliance, 
but,  having  been  confirmed  by  oaths,  it  was 
deemed  to  be  inviolable  (Josh.  ix:l9).  Long 
afterwards,  the  treaty  having  been  violated  by 
Saul,    the    whole    nation    was    punished    for    the 


crime  by  a  horrible  famine  in  the  time  of  David 
(2  Sam.  xxi:i,  sqq).  The  prophet  Ezekiel  (xvii: 
13-16)  pours  terrible  denunciations  upon  king 
Zedekiah  for  acting  contrary  to  his  sworn  cove- 
nant with  the  king  of  Babylon.  In  this  respect 
the  Jews  were  certainly  most  favorably  distin- 
guished among  the  ancient  nations,  and,  from  nu- 
merous intimations  in  Josephus,  it  appears  that 
their  character  for  fidelity  to  their  engagements 
was  so  generally  recognized  after  the  captivity 
as  often  to  procure  for  them  highly  favorable 
consideration  from  the  rulers  of  Western  Asia 
and  of  Egypt. 

ALLON  (al'lon),  (Heb  T^^,  al-lone' ,  oak;  Vulg., 
Qtierxus  ;  Auth.  Vers.,  oak). 

1.  The  Hebrew  word,  thus  pointed,  as  it  occurs 
in  Gen.  xxxv:8;  Josh.  xix:32;  Is.  ii;l3;  vi-13;  xliv:l4; 
Hos.  iv:l3;  Amos  iirg;  Zech.  xi:2,  was  understood 
by  the  ancient  translators,  and  has  been  supposed 
by  most  interpreters,  to  denote  the  oak,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  disturb  this  conclusion.  In  our 
version  other  words  are  also  rendered  by  'oak,' 
particularly  Alah,  which  more  probably  denotes 
the  terebinth-tree.  The  oak  is,  in  fact,  less  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  original  than  in  the 
A.  v.,  where  it  occurs  so  often  as  to  suggest  that 
the  oak  is  as  conspicuous  and  as  common  in  Pal- 
estine as  in  this  country.  But  in  Syria  oaks  are 
by  no  means  common,  except  in  hilly  regions, 
where  the  elevation  gives  the  effect  of  a  more 
northern  climate,  and  even  in  such  circumstances 
it  does  not  attain  the  grandeur  in  which  it  often 
appears  in  our  latitudes.  The  'oaks  of  Bashan'  are 
in  Scripture  mentioned  with  peculiar  distinction 
(Is.  ii:3;  Ezek.  xxvii:6;  Zech.  xi:2),  as  if  in  the  hills 
beyond  the  Jordan  the  oaks  had  been  more  abun- 
dant and  of  larger  growth  than  elsewhere.  This 
is  the  case  even  at  the  present  day.  In  the  hilly 
regions  of  Bashan  and  Gilead,  Burckhardt  repeat- 
edly mentions  forests  of  thick  oaks,  thicker  than  any 
forests  he  had  seen  elsewhere  in  Syria.   (See  Oak.) 

2.  A  town  on  the  border  of  Naphtali,  between 
Keleph  and  Zaanannim  (Josh.  xix:33),  but  perhaps 
only  some  remarkable  tree  as  a  landmark. 

3.  The  Sun  of  Jedaiah  and  father  of  Shiphi 
(I  Chron.  iv:37). 

ALIiON-BACHUTH  (al'lon-bak'uth),  (Heb. 
n"ID2  11;  X,  al-lone' baw-kooth' ,  oak  of  weeping),  the 
oak  beneath  which  Deborah,  Rachel's  nurse,  was 
buried  (Gen.  xxxv:8). 

AliliOW  (al-lou').  'Truly  ye  bear  witness  that 
ye  allow  the  deeds  of  your  fathers'  (Luke  xi  48). 

Allow  has  here  the  sense  of  approving  or 
praising, — that  ye  approve  the  deeds  of  your 
fathers.  In  modern  English  it  means  merely  to 
permit.  However,  allozi;  has  the  meaning  of 
praise  in  its  original  root  (Latin  allaudarc,  and 
that  from  "laus."  praise.     Compare  our  laud.) 

The  less  he  is  worthy,  the  more  art  thou  there- 
fore altozved  of  God,  and  the  more  art  thou  com- 
mended of  Christ  (Homilies  against  Contention). 
— Swinton's  Bib.  Hand  Bk. 

AliMODAD  (al-mo'dad),    (Heb.  "1™"?**,  al-mo- 

daivd' ,  meaning  unknown,  perhaps  agitator),  son 
of  Joktan,  of  the  family  of  Shem  (Gen.  x:26;  I 
Chron.  i:20).  . 

ALMON  (al'mon),  (Heb.  V'^?^,a/-OTon«', hidden), 
one  of  the  three  cities  which  belonged  to  the 
priests  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh.  xxi:i8). 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Alemeth  of 
I  Chron.  vi  :6o.  Jarchi  and  Kimchi  identify  it 
with  Baharim.  which  name  the  Targum  (2  Sam. 
iii:l6)  renders  by  Almeth — both  words  signify 
'youth.'     The  site  is  unknown. 
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AUHON-DrBLATHAm  (al'mon-dlb'Ia-tha'im), 
(Hch.  1^'*'  "/'iVr^.  al-monc'  dib-law-Chaw' yem- 
aiv).  the  fifty-first  station  of  the  Israelites  on  tlieir 
way  from  Mount  Hor  to  the  plains  of  Moab, 
round  by  Mount  Seir  (Num.  xxxiii:46).  Proba- 
bly identified  with  Belh-diblathaim,  a  Moabite 
city  mentioned  by  Jeremiah   (xlviii  :22). 

AliMOND  (i'mund).  {Heh.  "V-.v',  shawiade' , 
wakeful,  probably  from  its  early  blossoming) 
(Gen.  xliii:ii;  Num.  xvii:8;  Ecclcs.  xii  :5 ;  Jer. 
i:il).  This  tree  is  a  native  of  Syria  and  Palestine, 
and  is  highly  ornamental  from  the  beauty  of  its 
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blossoms.  The  form  of  the  almond  would  lead 
to  its  selection  for  ornamental  carved  work 
(Exod.  XXV  :33.  34;  xxxvii:i9),  independently  of 
its  forming  an  esteemed  esculent,  as  well  as 
probably  yielding  a  useful  oil.  In  Ecclcs.  xii  :S, 
It  is  said,  The  almond  tree  shall  ttourish,  and 
the  fruit  of  the  caper  droop,  because  man  gocth 
to  his  long  home.'  This  evidently  refers  to  the 
profuse  flowering  and  white  appearance  of  the 
almond  tree  when  in  full  bloom,  and  before  its 
leaves  appear.  It  is  hence  adduced  as  illustr.itive 
of  the  hoary  hairs  of  age,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
drooping  of  the  fruit  of  the  caper  seems  to  refer 
to  the  hanging  down  of  the  head.  Dr.  Kitto 
mentions  the  almond  among  the  first  trees  that 
flower  in  January.  'There  are  two  species  of 
Amygdalus  in  Palestine ;  the  common  almond 
tree,  and  the  peach  tree,  and  both  arc  this  month 
in  blossom  in  every  part  of  Palestine,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Jordan.  It  was  doubtless  from  this 
winter  blossoming  of  the  almond  tree,  not  less 
than  from  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  blossoms, 
that  the  hoary  head  of  the  aged  man  is.  by  a 
beautiful  metaphor,  said  in  Scripture  to  flourish 
like  the  almond  tree'  (Physic.  Htsl.  of  Palestine). 
G.  E.  Post.  Hastings'  Bib.  Did.,  says:  "The 
usual  interpretation  of  Eccles.  xii.  'the  almond 
tree  shall  flourish.'  is  that  the  old  man's  hair 
shall  turn  white  like  the  almond  tree  To  this 
Gescnius  objects,  that  the  blossom  of  the  al- 
mond is  pink,  not  white.     He  prefers  to  translate 


the  word  for  flourish  by  spurn  or  reject,  making 
the  old  man  reject  the  almond  because  he  has 
no  teeth  to  cat  it.  But  this  objection  has  no 
force.  The  pink  color  of  the  almond  blossom  is 
very  light,  usually  mainly  at  the  base  of  the 
petals,  and  fades  as  they  open,  and  the  general 
effect  of  the  tree  as  seen  at  a  distance  is  snowy- 
white.  We  may  therefore  retain  the  beautiful 
imagery  which  brings  to  mind  the  silver  hair  of 
the  aged,  and  draw  from  the  snowy  blossom  the 
promise  of  the  coming  fruit." 

Figurative.  In  Jer.  i:ii,  12,  the  Hebrew  words 
for  almond  are  S/ia»ikaJe'  and  Shovj-Kact, 
and  signify  the  'waker,'  in  allusion  to  its  being 
the  first  tree  to  wake  to  life  in  the  winter.  The 
word  also  contains  the  signification  of  'watching' 
and  'hastening.'  The  almond  was  the  emblem 
of  the  divine  forwardness  in  bringing  God  s 
promises  to  pass.  A  similar  instance  in  the  name 
of  another  rosaceous  plant  is  the  apricot,  which 
was  named  from  prcrcocia  (early)  on  account 
of  its  blossoms  appearing  early  in  the  spring,  and 
its  fruit  ripening  earlier  than  its  congener  the 
peach   (.Pliny,  xv:li). 

AliMS  (amz),  (Gr.  {Xtitiuxrini,  el-eh-ay-mos-oo' - 
nay).  The  English  word  is  an  abridged  form  of  the 
Greek,  brought  down  in  several  successive  cor- 
ruptions, still  to  be  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  early  English  dialects :  thus  the  Saxon  trans- 
lation of  the  original  term  is  (Matt.  vi:4)  a2lnu-s- 
san;  Luther's,  almosen;  Wycliffe's,  almesse;  Craii 
mer's,  ainiuse;  Tyndale's,  ahnes.  The  Greek 
word  is  derived  from  ?X«o5,  pity  or  mercy ;  and 
hence  comes  to  denote  our  manifestations  of 
pity,  namely,  benefactions  to  the  needy — 'an 
almes-deede,'  as  it  is  translated  in  the  Rheims 
version  of  the  New  Testament.  The  primary 
meaning  of  'alms'  docs  not,  as  is  the  case  in 
its  Greek  original,  appear  on  the  face  of  the 
word,  and  the  derivative  signification  only  re- 
mains in  the  English  term;  so  that  a  word  which 
properly  signified  merciful  feelings  and  merciful 
actions  towards  the  indigent  has.  in  process  of 
time,  been  restricted  to  one  particular  kind  of 
charitable  deeds,  denoting  now  scarcely  anything 
more  than  giving  money  to  beggars.  This  de- 
parture from  the  etymological  meaning  of  the 
origin.il  word  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind 
by  those  who  undertake  to  expound  such  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  as  bear  on  the  subject. 

(1)  Mosaic  Law.  The  regulations  of  the 
Mosaic  law  respecting  property,  and  its  benign 
spirit  towards  the  poor,  went  far  to  prevent  the 
existence  of  penury  as  a  permanent  condition  in 
society,  and,  consequently,  by  precluding  beggary, 
to  render  the  need  of  almsgiving  unnecessary. 
However,  the  duty  of  almsgiving,  especially  in 
kind,  is  strictly  enjoined  in  the  law  (Lev.  xix: 
o.  10;  xxiii:22;  Deut.  xv:ll  ;  xxivtig;  xxvi:2-i3: 
Ruth  ii:2).  Every  third  year  also  tithes  were 
to  be  shared  (Deut.  xiv:28.  20).  The  following 
passages  indicate  the  theological  estimate  of 
almsgiving  (Job  xxxi:l7;  Esth.  ix:22:  Ps.  cxii: 
9;  Acts  ix:36,  in  the  case  of  Dorcas;  Acts  x  :2, 
Cornelius;  to  which  may  be  added  apocrypha 
Tobit  iv:io,  11;  xiv:io,  ii;  and  Ecclus.  iii:3o; 
xl:2t). 

(2)  General  Spirit  of  Christianity.  The 
general  spirit  of  Christianity,  in  regard  to  suc- 
coring the  needy,  is  nowhere  iK-tter  seen  than  in 
I  John  iii:i7:  "Whoso  hath  this  world's  good, 
and  seeth  his  brother  have  need,  and  shutteth  up 
his  bowels  from  him.  how  dwollcfh  the  love  of 
God  in  him?"  With  the  faithful  and  conscien- 
tious observance  of  the  'royal  law'  of  love,  par- 
ticular manifestations  of  mercy  to  the  poor  seem 
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to  be  left  by  Christianity  to  be  determined  by 
time,  place,  and  circumstances ;  and  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  a  religion,  one  of  whose  princi- 
ples is  'that,  if  any  would  not  work,  neither 
should  he  eat'  (2  Thess.  iii:lo),  can  give  any 
sanction  to  indiscriminate  almsgiving,  or  intend 
to  encourage  the  crowd  of  wandering,  idle  beg- 
gars witli  which  some  parts  of  the  world  are 
still  infested.  The  emphatic  language  employed 
by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  others  (Luke  iii : 
11;  vi:3o;  xi  :4i  ;  xii  :33 ;  Matt.  vi:i;  Acts 
ix:36;  x  ;2,  4;  Gal.  iiao),  is  designed  to  enforce 
the  general  duty  of  a  merciful  and  practical  re- 
gard to  the  distresses  of  the  indigent ;  while  the 
absence  of  ostentation,  and  even  secrecy,  which 
the  Saviour  enjoined  in  connection  with  alms- 
giving, was  intended  to  correct  actual  abuses, 
and  bring  the  practice  into  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  remarkable  reflections 
of  Jesus  on  the  widow's  mite  (Mark  xii  :42)  is 
found  a  principle  of  great  value,  to  the  efltect  that 
the  magnitude  of  men's  offerings  to  God  is  to  be 
measured  by  the  disposition  of  mind  whence  they 
proceed ;  a  principle  which  cuts  up  by  the  very 
roots  the  idea  that  merit  attaches  itself  to  alms- 
giving as  such,  and  increases  in  proportion  to 
the  number  and  costhness  of  our  alms-deeds. 

(3)  Early  Effects.  One  of  the  earliest  ef- 
fects of  the  working  of  Christianity  in  the  hearts 
of  its  professors  was  the  care  which  it  led  them 
to  take  of  the  poor  and  indigent  in  the  'house- 
hold of  faith,'  Neglected  and  despised  by  the 
world,  cut  off  from  its  sympathies,  and  denied 
any  succor  it  might  have  given,  the  members  of 
the  early  churches  were  careful  not  only  to  make 
provision  in  each  case  for  its  own  poor,  but  to 
contribute  to  the  necessities  of  other  though  dis- 
tant communities  (Acts  xi:29;  xxiv:l7;  2  Cor. 
ix:i2).  This  commendable  practice  seems  to 
have  had  its  Christian  origin  in  the  deeply  inter- 
esting fact  (which  appears  from  John  xiii  129) 
that  the  Saviour  and  his  attendants  were  wont, 
notwithstanding  their  own  comparative  poverty, 
to  contribute  out  of  their  small  resources  some- 
thing for  the   relief  of  the  needy. 

"In  Christendom  during  many  centuries  the 
duty  of  almsgiving  (primary,  no  doubt,  from  a 
desire  of  obeying  the  commands  of  Christ)  re- 
ceived great,  and  sometimes  exaggerated,  atten- 
tion. The  danger  now  is  rather  that,  through 
fear  of  the  ill-effects  of  indiscriminate  almsgiving 
(as  referred  to  above)  the  disposition  to  give 
and  the  habit  of  doing  so  should  be  discouraged. 
A  practice,  however,  enjoined  as  this  one  is, 
must  permanently  hold  a  high  place  in  the  Chris- 
tian rule  of  life.  It  is  the  function  of  modern 
economic  and  social  knowledge  only  to  make  its 
exercises  more  wise  and  beneficial."  (V.  H. 
Stanton.  Hastings'  Bib.  Diet.) 

AliMTTG  TREES    (Sl'mug  tres).      See  Algum. 

ALNATHAN  (al-na'thin),  one  of  the  principal 
chiefs  at  the  return  from  Babylon  (i  Esdr.  viii:44). 

ALOES,  LIGN  .ALOES  (al'oz,  lin'al'oz  or 
lig-nal'oz),  (Heb.  C''~'^?:,  a-/iaw-/ee»i' ;  Gr.  d\o-^. 
al-d-ay').  This  is  doubtless  the  ligmcm  aloes  of 
the  ancients,  the  products  of  AquHaria  Agallocha 
(Roxburg)  and  other  trees  of  the  same  genus, 
growing  in  India,  China  and  Arabia.  It 
was  a  tree  of  very  great  value.  From  its 
blossom  comes  fruit,  like  a  large  pea,  white 
and  red.  The  juice  of  the  leaves  is  drawn  by 
cutting  them  with  a  knife,  which  afterwards  is 
received  in  bottles  (Num.  xxiv:6;  Ps.  xlv:8). 
It  is  worth  more  than  its  weight  in  gold:  and 
is  esteemed  a  sovereign  cordial  against  fainting 
fits,    and    other    nervous    disorders.     From    this 


account  the  reader  wih  perceive  the  rarity  and 
value  of  this  perfume,  implied  in  the  notice 
taken  of  it  by  the  spouse  in  the  Canticles  (iv:i4) 
and  the  boast  of  the  prostitute  (Prov.  vii:l7). 
The  sandal-wood  approaches  to  many  of  its  prop- 
erties; and  is  applied  to  similar  uses,  as  a  per- 
fume at  sacrifices,  etc.  The  aloes  of  Syria, 
Rhodes,  and  Candia,  called  Aspalathus,  is  a 
shrub  full  of  thorns ;  the  wood  of  which  is  used 
by  perfumers,  after  they  have  taken  off  the  bark, 
to  give  consistency  to  their  perfumes.  It  must 
not,  therefore,  be  confounded  with  the  bitter  and 
nauseous  aloes  famed  only  as  a  medicine. 

In  the  English  name  Aloe,  for  the  plant  now 
under  consideration,  and  for  the  officinal  Aloes, 
we  have  an  instance  of  two  very  different  plants, 
of  widely  diverse  properties,  bearing  the  same 
name.  It  is  then  quite  possible  that  the  tree  of 
Numbers  might  be  totally  different  from  the 
aromatic  substance  of  the  other  passages.  In 
Eng.  the  labiate  genus  Melissa  is  called  balm. 
Impatiens  is  called  balsam..  .Populus  balsamifera, 
L.,  var.  candicans,  is  called  balm  of  Gilcad,  a 
very  different  plant  from  the  balm  of  Gilead  of 
Scripture,  and  the  word  balm  is  applied  to  many 
diverse  substances.  There  is  nothing,  however, 
to  prevent  the  supposition  that  the  tree  of  Num- 
bers is  that  which  produced  the  substance  of  the 
other  passages.  It  is  true  that  the  tree  is  one  of 
tropical  Arabia,  India,  or  China.  But  Balaam's 
prophecy  was  uttered  in  full  view  of  the  tropical 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  where  the  climate  would 
have  made  it  quite  possible  to  cultivate  these 
trees.  There  is  nothing  to  forbid  the  idea  that 
this  and  other  trees  not  now  known  in  Palestine 
were  cultivated  in  the  then  wealthy  and  populous 
Jordan  Valley.  At  least  twenty-five  distinctly 
tropical  wild  plants  are  indigenous  in  this  valley. 
(G.  E.  Post,  Hastings'  Bib.  Diet.) 

ALPHA  and  OMEGA  (al'fa  and  6'me'ga or  o'me- 
ga),  (Gr.  5X0a,  al'fah ;  ofieya,  o'meg-ah),  the  first 
and  last  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Hebrew  X.  Aleph.  Both  the  Hebrews 
and  the  Greeks  employed  the  letters  of  their 
alphabets  as  numerals,  and  A  (Alpha  or  Aleph) 
therefore  denoted  one  or  the  first.  Hence  our 
Lord  says  of  himself,  that  he  is  (t6  A)  Alpha  and 
(t6  S2)  Omega,  i.  e.,  the  first  and  the  last,  the  begin- 
ning and  the  ending,  as  he  himself  explains  it 
(Rev.  i:8,  11 ;  xxi:6;  xxii;i3). 

ALPHABET  (al'fa-bet).  The  origin  of  alpha- 
betical writing  belongs  to  a  period  long  ante- 
cedent to  the  date  of  any  historical  testimonies, 
or  ancient  monuments,  which  have  come  down 
to  us.  The  earliest  and  surest  data,  however, 
on  which  any  sound  speculation  on  this  subject 
can  be  based,  are  found  in  the  genuine  palxo- 
graphical  monuments  of  the  Phoenicians;  in  the 
manifest  derivation  of  all  other  Syro-Arabian 
and  almost  all  European  characters  from  that 
type,  and  in  the  testimony  which  history  bears 
to  the  use  and  transmission  of  alphabetical  writ- 
ing.    (See  Writing.) 

ALPH.ffiTJS  (al-phe'us),  (Gr  'A\.^aros,  al-fah'- 
yos,  successor). 

1.  Father  of  James  the  Less  (Matt.  x:3;  Acts 
i:l3;  Luke  vi:i5),  and  husband  of  Mary,  the 
sister  of  our  Lord's  mother  (John  xix:25);  for 
which  reason  James  is  called  'the  Lord's  brother' 
(See  Brother).  By  comparing  John  xix  :25, 
with  Luke  xxivtio,  and  Matt,  x  :3.  it  appears 
that  Alpha-US  is  the  same  person  as  Cleophas; 
AlphEus  being  his  Greek,  and  Cleophas  his  He- 
brew or  Syriac  name,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  provinces  or  of  the  time,  when  men  had 
often   two    names,    by    one   of   which    they   were 


ALPHEUS 


ALTAR 


known  to  their  friends  and  countrymen,  and  by 
the  other  to  the  Romans  or,  strangers.  Possibly, 
however,  the  double  name  in  Greek  arises,  in 
this  instance,  from  a  diversity  in  pronouncing 
the  n  in  his  Aramaean  name,  a  diversity  which 
is  common  also  in  the  Septuagint.  (See  Kuinoel 
mjotj/i.  xixz^.)    (See  Names.) 

2.  The  father  of  the  evangelist  Levi  or  Mattliew 
(Mark  ii:l4). 

ALPHEUS.     See  Alph/EUS. 

ALTANEUS  (al-ta-ne'us),  another  name  of  Mat- 
Icn.ii,  son  of  Hashum,  who  had  married  a  foreign 
wife  (E^.ra  x:33). 

ALTAB  (al'ter),  (Heb.  'ji?*'?,  miz-bay' akh,  place 
of  sacrifice,  but  used  also  for  the  altar  of  incense). 

(1)  Noah's  Altar.  The  first  altar  we  read  of 
in  the  Bible  was  that  erected  by  Noah  on  leaving 
the  ark.  According  to  a  Rabbinical  legend,  it 
was  partly  formed  from  the  remains  of  one  built 
by  Adam  on  his  expulsion   from   Paradise,   and 


ticular  instances,  such  as  those  of  Gideon  (Judg. 
vi:26)  and  David  (J  Sam.  xxiv:i8).  It  is  said  of 
Solomon  that  'he  loved  the  Lord,  walking  in  the 
statutes  of  David  his  father,  only  he  sacrificed 
and  burnt  incense  on  the  high  places'  ( i  Kings 
iii:3).  Altars  were  sometimes  built  on  the  roofs 
of  houses;  in  2  Kings  xxiii:i2  we  read  of  the 
altars  that  were  on  the  top  of  the  upper  chamber 
of  Ahaz.  In  the  tabernacle,  and  afterwards  in  the 
temple,  two  altars  were  erected,  one  for  sacrifices, 
the  other  for  incense;  the  table  for  the  shew- 
bread  is  also  sometimes  called  an  altar. 

(4)  The  Altar  of  Burnt  Offering  (Heb.  '''?^i'^' 
'^3^?,  vtiz-bakh'  hawo-law' ,  Exod.  xxx:28;  brazen 
altar,    ^1'^"''^*^'  f^Jp,    miz-bakh'     hannekh-sheth' , 

Exod.  xxxix:3o;  table  of  the  Lord,  Mai.  i:7,  12). 

(a)  Altar  of  Burnt  Offering,  belonging  to  the 
tabernacle,  was  a  hollow  square,  five  cubits  in 
length  and  breadth,  and  three  cubits  in  height. 
It  was  made  of  Shittim-wood  (see  Shittim),  and 
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afterwards  used  by  Cain  and  Abel  on  the  iden- 
tical spot  where  Abraham  prepared  to  offer  up 
Isaac  (Zohar,  In  Gen.  fol.  51,3,4;  Targum,  Jona- 
than, Gen.  viii:2o). 

(2)  Patriarchal.  Mention  is  made  of  altars 
erected  by  Abraham  (Gen.  xii:7;  xiii:4:  xxii  19)  : 
by  Isaac  .(xxvi:25);  by  Jacob  (xxxiii:20;  xxxv. 
J.  3)  ;  by  Moses  (Exod.  xvii:is). 

(3)  Hebrew.  After  the  giving  of  the  law.  the 
Israelites  were  commanded  to  make  an  altar  of 
earth.  They  were  also  permitted  to  employ  stones, 
but  no  jron  tool  was  to  be  applied  to  them.  This 
has  been  generally  understood  as  an  interdiction 
of  sculpture,  in  order  to  guard  against  a  viola- 
tion of  the  second  commandment.  .Mlars  were 
frequently  built  on  high  places,  the  word  being 
used  not  only  for  the  elevated  spots,  but  for  the 
sacrificial  ■-tructurcs  upon  them.  Thus  Solomon 
built  an  high  place  for  Chemosh  (1  Kings  xi:7), 
and  Josiali  brake  down  and  burnt  the  high  pl.acc, 
"and  stamped  it  small  to  powder"  (2  Kings  xxiii: 
15). 

Thi-^  practice,  however,  was  forbidden  by  the 
Mosaic  law  (Deul.  xii:i3;  xvi:5),  except  in  par- 


overlaid  with  plates  of  brass.  In  the  middle  there 
was  a  ledge  or  projection,  on  which  the  priest 
stood  while  officiating;  inmiediately  below  this,  a 
brass  grating  was  let  down  into  the  altar  to  sup- 
port the  fire,  with  four  rings  attached,  through 
which  poles  were  passed,  when  the  altar  was  re- 
moved. 

In  Exod.  xxvii  :3.  the  following  utensils  are 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  altar,  all  of  which 
were  to  be  made  of  brass:  (l)  sirotli.  pans  or 
dishes  to  receive  the  ashes  that  fell  through  the 
grating;  (2)  yaitli.  shovels  (forcif>es,  Viilg  )  for 
cleaning  the  altar;  (3)  mizrakoth  (basons,  ,\Mh. 
Vers.;  ^irfXoi,  Sept.;  patera  sa<rifiia,  Gesenius), 
vessels  for  receiving  the  blood  and  sprinkling  it 
on  the  altar;  (4)  tnizlagotlt  Ctlesh-hooks,'  Auth. 
\'ers.;  icptdypai,  Sept.;  fuuiiiulir.  Vulg.t,  large 
forks  to  turn  the  pieces  of  flesh  or  to  take  them 
off  the  fire  (see  1  Sam.  ii:i3);  (5)  imutilholh 
Cflrefans,'  Auth.  Vers.;  ri  wvpriov.  Sept.):  the 
same  word  is  elsewhere  translated  censers  (Num. 
\vi   }~)  :  but  in  Exoil.  xxv  :38.  'snuff  dishes  ' 

(1>)  Si>loni:>ii's  Teml<le.  The  altar  of  burnt - 
offering  in  Sglonion's  temple  was  of  much  larger 
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dimensions,  'twenty  cubits  in  length  and  breadth, 
and  ten  in  height'  (2  Chron.  iv:l),  and  was  made 
entirely  of  brass.  It  is  said  of  Asa  that  he  re- 
newed— that  is,  either  repaired  (in  which  sense  the 
word  is  evidently  used  in  2  Chron.  xxiv:4)  or 
reconsecrated  the  altar  of  the  Lord  that  was  be- 
fore the  porch  of  the  Lord  (2  Chron.  xv  ;8).  This 
altar  was  removed  by  king  Ahaz  (2  Kings  xvi : 
14)  ;  it  was  'cleansed'  by  Hezekiah,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  Manasseh's  reign  was  rebuilt. 

(c)  In  the  Second  Temple.  Of  the  altar  of 
burnt  offering  in  the  second  temple  the  canonical 
scriptures  give  us  no  information  excepting  that 
it  was  erected  before  the  foundations  of  the  teni- 


Another  Form  of  Altar  of  Burnt  Offering. 

pie  were  laid  (Ezra  iii  :3,  6)  on  the  same  place 
where  it  had  formerly  been  built.  From  the 
Apocrypha,  however,  we  may  infer  that  it  was 
made,  not  of  brass,  but  of  unhewn  stone. 

(d)  In  Herod's  Temple.  The  altar  of  burnt 
offering  erected  by  Herod  is  thus  described  by 
Josephus :  'Before  this  temple  stood  the  altar, 
fifteen  cubits  high,  and  equal  both  in  length  and 
breadth,  each  of  which  dimensions  was  fifty  cubits. 
The  figure  it  was  built  in  was  a  square,  and  it 
had  corners  like  horns,  and  the  passage  up  to  it 
was  by  an  insensible  acclivity  from  the  south. 
It  was  formed  without  any  iron  tool,  nor  did  any 
iron  tool  so  much  as  touch  it  at  any  time.'  The 
dimensions  of  this  altar,  however,  are  differently 
stated  in  the  Mishna.  On  the  south  side  was 
an  inclined  plane,  32  cubits  long  and  16  cubits 
broad,  made  likewise  of  unhewn  stones.  A  pipe 
was  connected  with  the  southwest  horn,  through 
which  the  blood  of  the  victims  was  discharged 
by  a  subterraneous  passage  into  the  brook  Ked- 
ron.  Under  the  altar  was  a  cavity  to  receive  the 
drink  offerings,  which  was  covered  with  a  mar- 
ble slab,  and  cleansed  from  time  to  time.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  altar  several  iron  rings  were 
fixed  to  fasten  the  victims.  Lastly,  a  red  line 
was  drawn  round  the  middle  of  the  altar  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  blood  that  was  to  be  sprin- 
kled  above   and   below   it. 

(5)  Altar  of  Incense  (Heb.  "IPi?  It?!?'?  n2Ttt. 
miz-bakh'  mik-tar'  ket-o'reth,  altar  of  offering  of 
incense,  Exod.  xxx:i;  called  also  the  ^^j/^/^w  ^//<t^, 
-";•-  ^'^V<^, miz-bakh'  haz-zaw-hawb\^y.oA.y.y.\\^: 

38;  Num.  iv:ii). 

It  was  placed  between  the  table  of  shew-bread 
and  the  golden  candlestick,  in  the  most  holy 
place. 

(a)  Altar  of  Shittim-wood.  This  altar  was 
made  of  Shittim-wood,  overlaid  with  gold  plates, 
one  cubit  in  length  and  breadth  and  two  cubits 
in  height.  It  had  horns  (Lev.  iv:7)  of  the  same 
materials,  and  round  the  flat  surface  was  a  bor- 
der of  gold,  underneath  which  were  the  rings 
to  receive  'the  staves  made  of  Shittim-wood. 
overlaid  with  gold  to  bear  it  withal'  (Exod. 
jcxx:l-s). 


(b)  Cedar.  The  altar  in  Solomon's  temph  was 
similar,  but  made  of  cedar  (i  Kings  vi:2o;  vii : 
48:   I   Chron.  xxviii:l8),  overlaid  with  gold. 

The  altar  in  the  second  temple  was  taken  away 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (i  Mace.  i:23).  and  re- 
stored by  Judas  Maccabieus  (i  Mace.  iv:4g).  On 
the  arch  of  Titus  there  appears  no  altar  of  in- 
cense; it  is  not  mentioned  in  Heb.  ix,  nor  by 
Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv  14.  4. 

ALTARS,  FORMS  OF  (al'terz,  forms  6v 
or  uv).  In  the  preceding  article  the  reader  is  fur- 
nished with  all  the  positive  information  which  we 
possess  respecting  the  altars  as  mentioned  in 
Scripture;  but  as,  with  regard  to  material  objects 
so  frequently  named  as  altars,  we  feel  a  desire  to 
have  distinct  images  in  the  mind,  some  further 
remarks  respecting  the  forms  which  they  probably 
bore    may  not  be  unacceptable. 

(1)  Unhewn  Stone.  The  direction  to  the  Israel- 
ites, at  the  time  of  their  leaving  Egypt,  to  con- 
struct their  altars  of  unhewn  stones  or  of  earth,  is 
doubtless  to  be  understood  as  an  injunction  to  fol- 
low the  usage  of  their  patriarchal  ancestor? ;  and 
not  to  adopt  the  customs,  full  of  idolatrous  as- 
sociations, which  they  had  seen  in  Egypt,  or 
might  see  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  As  they 
were  also  strictly  enjoined  to  destroy  the  altars  of 
the  Canaanites,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
direction  was  leveled  agamst  such  usages  as  those 
into  which  that  people  had  fallen.  The  conclusion 
deducible  from  this,  that  the  patriarchal  altars 
were  of  unhewn  stones  or  of  earth,  is  confirmed 
by  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
erected,  and  by  the  fact  that  they  are  always  de- 
scribed as  being  'built.'  The  provision  that  they 
viight  be  made  of  earth  applies  doubtless  to  situ- 
ations in  which  stones  could  not  be  easily  ob- 
tained, as  in  the  open  plains  and  wildernesses. 
Familiar  analogies  lead  to  the  inference  that  the 
largest  stones  that  could  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood would  be  employed  to  form  the  altar, 
but  where  no  large  stones  could  be  had,  that  heaps 
of  smaller  ones  might  be  made  to  serve. 

(2)  Cromlechs.  As  these  altars  were  erected 
in  the  open  air.  and  were  very  carefully  preserved, 
there  is  at  least  a  strong  probability  that  some  of 
those  ancient  monuments  of  unhewn  stone,  usually 
called  Druidical  remains,  which  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  were  derived  from  the  altars 
of   primitive   times.      These   are   various   in   their 


Cromlechs. 

forms,  and  their  peculiar  uses  have  been  very 
much  disputed.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  some 
of  them  must  have  been  altars,  but  the  difficulty 
is  to  determine  whether  these  altars  are  to  be 
sought  in  the  Cromlechs. 

The  arguments  preponderate  in  favor  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Cromlechs  are  the  representatives 
of  the  iirimitive  altars,  and  that  the  Kistvaens 
(stones  disposed  in  a  chest-like  form)  are  analogous 
to  the  arks  of  the  Jewish  ritual  and  of  some  of  the 
pagan  religions.    (See  Ark  of  Covenant.) 
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Cromlechs,  as  is  well  known,  are  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  a  table,  one  large  stone  being  sup- 
ported, in  a  horizontal  or  slightly  inclined  posi- 
tion, upon  three  or  more,  but  usually  three  stones, 
set  upright.  That  they  were  used  as  altars  is 
almost  instinctively  suggested  to  every  one  that 
views  them,  and  this  conclusion  is  strengthened 
when,  as  is  often  the  case,  we  observe  a  small  cir- 
cular hole  through  which  probably  the  rope  was 
run  by  which  the  victims,  when  slaughtered,  were 
bound  to  the  altar,  as  they  were  to  the  angular 
projections  or  'horns'  of  the  Jewish  altar  (.Ps. 
cxviii  :27^ 

(3)  Cairn  Altajs.  It  was  natural  that  where 
a  sufficiency  of  large  stones  could  not  be  found, 
heaps  of  smaller  ones  should  be  employed,  and 
that,  when  practicable,  a  large  flat  stone  would 
be  placed  on  the  top,  to  give  a  proper  level  for 
the  fire  of  the  sacrifice.  Such  are  the  cairn 
altars,  of  which  many  still  remain;  but  as  they 
are  sometimes  found  in  places  where  stones  of 
large  size  might  have  been  obtained,  it  seems 
that  in  later  times  such  altars  had  a  special  ap- 
propriation, and  Toland  (J list.  B.  Druids,  loi) 
shows  that  the  sacred  fires  were  burned  on  them, 
and  sacrifices  offered  to  Bel.  Baal,  or  the  Sun, 


Caim  Altar. 

The  injunction  that  there  should  be  no  ascent 
by  steps  to  the  allar  appears  to  have  been  im- 
perfectly understood.  There  are  no  accounts  or 
figures  of  altars  so  elevated  in  their  fabric  as  to 
require  such  steps  for  the  officiating  priests;  but 
when  altars  arc  found  on  rocks  or  hills,  the  as- 
cent to  them  is  sometimes  facilitated  by  steps 
cut  in  the  rock.  This,  therefore,  may  have  been 
an  indirect  way  of  preventing  that  erection  of 
altars  in  high  places  which  the  Scriptures  so  often 
reprobate. 

(4)  Horns  of  the  Altar.  It  is  usually 
supp(isc<I,  however,  that  the  effect  of  this 
prohibition  was  that  the  tabernacle  altar, 
like  most  ancient  altars,  was  so  low  as  to 
need  no  ascent,  or  else  that  some  other  kind  of 
ascent  was  provided.  The  forrrvcr  is  probably 
right,  for  the  altar  was  but  three  cubits  high,  and 
was  designed  to  he  portable.  There  is  one  error 
in  these  and  other  figures  of  the  Jewish  altars 
cnmpn^^cd  from  the  descriptions;  namely,  with  re- 
gard to  the  'horns.'  which  were  placed  at  the  cor- 
ners, called  'the  horns  of  the  altar'  (Exod. 
xxvii:2;  xxix:i2;  I  Kings  ii:28),  and  to  which 
the  victims  were  tied  at  the  time  of  sacrifice. 
The  word  horn  was  applied  by  the  Jews  as  an 
epithet  descriptive  of  any  point  projecting  in  any 
direction  after  the  manner  of  a  horn  (not  neces- 
sarily like  n  horn  in  shape)  ;  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  the  horns  of  the  successive 
altars  of  burnt  offerings  resembled  those  corners 
projecting  upwards  which  are  seen  in  many  an- 
cient altars.  These  are  shown  in  the  view  de- 
picting the  probable  form  of  the  Jewish  altar  of 
burnt  offering'.. 

(5)  Solomon's  Altar.  Ry  the  time  of  Solomon 
it  appears  to  have  been  understood  that  the  inter- 
diction of  steps  of  ascent  did  not  imply  that  the 
altar  was  to  be  low,  but  rather  that  it  was  to  be 


high,  and  that  only  a  particular  mode  of  ascent 
was  forbidden.  The  altar  of  the  temple  was  not 
less  than  ten  cubits  high,  and  some  means  of  as- 
cent must  have  been  provided.  The  usual  repre- 
sentations of  Solomon's  altar  are  formed  chiefly 
from  the  descriptions  of  that  in  Herod's  temple 
given  by  Josephus  and  the  Rabbins,  and  although 
this  last  was  almost  one-third  higher  and  larger 
than  the  other,  it  was  doubtless  upon  the  same 
model.  The  altar  of  the  first  temple  had  been 
seen,  and  could  be  described,  by  many  of  those 
who  were  present  when  that  of  the  second  temple 
was  erected,  and  the  latter  was  known  to  those 
by  whom  Herod's  altar  was  built.  Very  different 
figures,  however,  have  been  formed  from  these 
descriptions,  and  that  which  we  here  introduce 
is  perhaps  the  best  and  most  probable  of  them. 

(6)  The  Altar  of  Incense,  being  very  simple  in 
its  parts  and  uses,  has  been  represented  with  so 
little  difference,  except  in  some  ornamental  details, 
that  one  of  the  figures  designed  from  the  descrip- 
tions may  suffice. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  describe  the  altars  of 
other  nations;  but,  to  supply  materials  for  com- 
parison and  illustration,  a  group  of  the  altars  of 
the  principal  nations  of  Oriental  and  classical  an- 
tiquity is  here  introduced.  One  obvious  remark 
occurs,  namely,  that  all  the  Oriental  altars  are 
square  or  oblong,  whereas  those  of  Greece  and 
Rome  are  more  usually  round,  and  that,  upon 
the  whole,  the  Hebrew  altars  were  in  accordance 
with  the  general  Oriental  type.     In  all  of  them 


Various  Altars. 

K.    ERyplian.        3-    Assyrian        4.    BabyloniuL 

5.   Assyrian,  from  Kborsabad. 

we  observe  bases  with  corresponding  projections 
at  the  top,  and  in  some  we  find  the  true  model  of 
the  horns,  or  prominent  and  pointed  angles.  (.See 
AsvLL'.vi;    Censer;    Incense;    Sacrifice.) 

(7)  Altar  at  Athens.  St.  Paul,  in  his  ad- 
mired address  before  the  judges  of  the  Are- 
opagus at  Athens,  declares  that  he  perceived  that 
the  Athenians  were  in  all  things  too  superstitious. 
Tlie  Greek  word  .itKriJaiMowffT^/wnt  occurs  here  only, 
and  is  of  ambiguous  signification,  being  capable 
of  a  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  sense.  Most  mod- 
ern, and  some  ancient,  expositors  hold  that  it  is 
here  to  be  taken  in  a  goo<l  sense  (very  religious), 
as  it  was  not  the  object  of  the  apostle  to  give 
needless  offense.  This  explanation  also  agrees 
best  with  the  context,  and  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  A  man  may  be  'very  religious,' 
though  his  religion  itself  may  be  false. 

The  Apostle  states  that,  as  he  was  passing  by 
and  lieholding  their  devotions,  he  fount!  an  altar, 
inscribed  'To  the  Unknown  God,'  and  adth.  with 
unexpected  force.  '//i'»i  whom  ye  worship  without 
knowing,  I  set  forth  unto  you'  (Acts  xvii  -.22,  23). 
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The  questions  suggested  by  the  mention  o£  an 
altar  at  Athens,  thus  inscribed  'to  the  unknown 
God.'  have  engaged  much  attention,  and  differ- 
ent opinions  have  been,  and  probably  will  continue 
to  be,  entertained  on  the  subject. 

The  principal  difficulty  arises  from  this,  that 
the  Greek  writers,  especially  such  as  illustrate 
the  Athenian  antiquities,  make  mention  of  many 
altars  dedicated  to  the  unknown  gods,  but  not  of 
any  one  dedicated  to  the  unknown  god. 

We  must  be  content  to  rest  in  the  conclusion  of 
Professor  Robinson :  'So  much  at  least  is  cer- 
tain, that  altars  to  an  unknown  god  or  gods  ex- 
isted at  Athens.  But  the  attempt  to  ascertajn 
definitely  whom  the  Athenians  worshiped  under 
this  appellation  must  ever  remain  fruitless  for 
want  of  sufficient  data.  The  inscription  afforded 
to  Paul  a  happy  occasion  of  proclaiming  the  Gos- 
pel, and  those  who  embraced  it  found  indeed 
that  the  being  whom  they  had  thus  "ignorantly 
worshiped"  was  the  one  only  living  and  true 
God.' 

AL-TASCHITH  (al-tas'kith),  (Heb.  f^n'fO"''*?. 
al-tash-khayth' ,  destroy,  or  corrupt  not),  title  to 
the  following  Psalms:  Ivii;  Iviii;  lix;  Ixxv.  It 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  tune  to  which  it  is  sung 
is  a  vintage   song.     (See  Is.   lxv:8.) 

ALtrSH  (a'lush),(Heb.  'i'l^^.azf-foosA',  perhaps 

desolation,  one  of  the  places  at  which  the  Hebrews 
rested  on  their  way  to  Mount  Sinai  (Num.  xxxiii : 
13,  14.  It  was  between  Dophkah  and  Rep- 
hidim.  The  Jewish  Chronology  (Seder  Olam 
Rabba,  c.  5,  p.  27)  makes  it  twelve  miles  from  the 
former  and  eight  from  the  latter  station.  The 
Targum  of  Jonathan  calls  it  'a  strong  fort;'  and  it 
is  alleged  (upon  an  interpretation  of  Exod,  xvi : 
30)  that  in  .'Mush  the  Sabbath  was  instituted,  and 
the  first  Sabbath  kept. 

AI.VAH  (al'vali),  (Weh.'<^'\^^ ,  alvaw' ,  perhaps 

evil),  a  duke  of  Kdom,  descended  from  Esau  (Gen. 
xxxvi;23;  I  Chron.  i:5l),  B.  C.  between  I905  and 
1740. 

ALVAN  (Sl'van).  (Heb.U??,  aZ-z/az^n',  tall,  sub- 
lime), son  of  Shobal,  a  descendant  of  Seir  (Gen. 
xxxvi:23;  I  Chron.  i:40),  B.  C.  between  1927  and 
1760. 

AMAD  (i'raid),  (Heb.  "'V^^.affz-aet/rf',  people  of 

duration),  a  town  on  the  border  of  Asher,  near  Al- 
ammelech  (Josh.  xix:26);  probably  identified  with 
Shefa  Omar  or  Shefa  A  mar,  a  large  market  town 
on  a  ridge  east  of  Haifa  (Robinson,  later  Re- 
searches, iii:i03). 

AMADATHA  or  AMADATHUS  (a-mad'a- 
tha  or  a-mad'a-thus),  (Esdr.  xvi:io,  17;  Esdr.  xii:6; 
Apocrypha ) 

AMAL  (a'mal),  (Heb.  ":??,  aw-mauLiV ,Xo\\),  an 
Asherite.the  last  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Helem 
(I  Chron.  vii:35i,  B.  C.  between  1658  and  1600. 

AMALEK  (Sra'a-lek),  (Heb.  T^r^l,  am-azv-la ie' . 

dweller  in  a  valley,  son  of  Eliphaz  and  Timna  his 
concubine,  and  grandson  of  Esau.  He  succeeded 
Gatam  in  the  government  of  Edom,  south  of 
Judah   (Gen.  xxxvi:i2,  16;  I  Chron.  i:36). 

He  was  the  chieftain  of  an  Idumsean  tribe  (B.  C. 
about  1740).  This  tribe  was  probably  not  the 
same  as  the  Amalekites  so  often  mentioned  in 
Scriptures,  for  Moses  speaks  of  the  Amalekites 
long  before  this  Amalek  was  born  (Gen.  xiv:7). 
(See  Amalekites.) 


ASIALiEKITES  (am'a-lek-ites),  (Heb.  mostly 
p?^?,  am-aw-lake' ,  Amalek ;  more  rarely^p?^?;,  am- 
aui-lay-kce' ,  the  Amalekite),  the  name  of  a  nation  in- 
habiting the  country  to  the  south  of  Palestine 
between  Idumsa  and  Egypt,  and  to  the  cast  of 
the  Dead  Sea  and  Mount  Seir.  'Tne  Amalekites 
dwell  in  the  land  of  the  south'  (Num.  xiii:2g). 
'Saul  smote  the  Amalekites  from  Havilah  until 
thou  comest  to  Shur,  that  is  over  against  Egypt' 
(i  Sam.  XV  :7).  'David  went  up  and  invaded 
the  Geshurites,  and  Gezrites,  and  the  Amalekites, 
for  those  nations  were  of  old  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land  as  thou  goest  to  Shur,  even  unto  the 
land  of  Egypt'  (i  Sam.  xxvii-8).  In  i  Chron. 
iv  :42,  it  is  said  that  the  sons  of  Simeon  went 
to  Mount  Seir  and  smote  the  rest  of  the  Amale- 
kites that  were  escaped.  According  to  Josephus 
the  Amalekites  inhabited  Gobolitis  and  Petra,  and 
were  the  most  warlike  of  the  nations  in  those 
parts,  and  elsewhere  he  speaks  of  them  as  'reach- 
ing from  Pelusium  of  Egypt  to  the  Red  Sea.'  We 
find,  also,  that  they  had  a  settlement  in  that  part 
of  Palestine  which  was  allotted  to  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim.  The  first  mention  of  the  Amalekites  in 
the  Bible  is  Gen.  xiv.7;  'Chedorlaomer  and  his 
confederates  returned  and  came  to  En-Mishpat, 
which  is  Kadesh,  and  smote  all  the  Amorites  that 
dwelt  in   Hazezon-tamar'. 

(1)  First  Assailants  of  the  Israelites.  The 
Amalekites  wc^e  the  first  assailants  of  the  Israel- 
ites after  their  passage  through  the  Red  Sea 
(Exod.  xvii:8-l3).  It  has  been  thought  improb- 
able that  in  so  short  a  period  the  descendants  of 
Esau's  grandson  could  have  been  sufficiently  nu- 
merous and  powerful  to  attack  the  host  of  Israel, 
but  within  nearly  the  same  period  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim  had  increased  so  that  it  could  muster 
40,500  men  able  to  bear  arms,  and  Manasseh  32,- 
200;  and  admitting  in  the  case  of  the  Israelites  an 
extraordinary  rate  of  increase  (Exod.  i:l2,  20), 
still,  if  we  consider  the  prostrating  influence  of 
slavery  on  the  national  character,  and  the  absence 
of  warlike  habits,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  a 
comparatively  small  band  of  marauders  would 
be  a  very  formidable  foe  to  an  undisciplined  mul- 
titude, circumstanced  as  the  Israelites  were,  in  a 
locality  so  adapted  to  irregular  warfare.  It  ap- 
pears, too,  that  the  attack  was  made  on  the  most 
defenseless  portion  of  the  host.  'Remember  (said 
Moses)  what  Amalek  did  unto  thee  by  the  way 
when  ye  were  come  forth  out  of  Egypt ;  how  he 
met  thee  by  the  way  and  smote  the  hindmost  of 
thee,  even  all  that  zvere  feeble  behind  thee,  when 
thou  wast  faint  and  weary'  (Deut.  xxv:i7,  18).  In 
the  Pentateuch  the  Amalekites  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Canaanites 
(Num.  xiv:2S,  43,  45),  and.  in  the  book  of  Judges, 
with  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  (Judg.  iii:i3)  ; 
with  the  Midianites  (Judg.  vi  :3 ;  vii;i2:  'The 
Midianites,  and  the  Amalekites,  and  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  East  lay  along  in  the  valley  like  grass- 
hoppers for  multitude,  and  their  camels  were  with- 
out number,  as  the  sand  by  the  seaside  for  multi- 
tude') ;  with  the  Kenites  (i  Sam.  xv:6). 

(2)  Retribution.  By  divine  command,  as  a 
retribution  for  their  hostility  to  the  Israelites  on 
leaving  Egypt  (i  Sam.  xv:2),  Saul  invaded  their 
country  with  an  army  of  210,000  men,  and  'utterly 
destroyed  all  the  people  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword ;'  but  he  preserved  their  king  Agag  alive, 
and  the  best  of  the  cattle,  and  by  this  act  of  dis- 
obedience forfeited  the  regal  authority  over  Israel. 
Josephus  states  the  number  of  Saul's  army  to  be 
400.000  men  of  Israel  and  30,000  of  Judah.  He 
also  represents  Saul  as  besieging  and  taking  the 
cities   of   the   Amalekites,    'some   by   warlike   ma- 
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chines,  some  by  mines  dug  underground,  and  by 
buildmg  walls  on  the  outside;  some  by  famine 
and  thirst,  and  some  by  other  methods'  (Antiq. 
vi  7,  Sec.  2). 

(3)  Attacked  by  David.  About  twenty  years 
later  they  were  attacked  by  David  during  his  resi- 
dence among  the  Philistines  (i  Sam.  xxvii:8). 
It  is  said  'that  he  smote  the  land  and  left  neither 
man  nor  woman  alive ;'  this  language  must  be 
taken  with  some  limitation,  for  shortly  after  the 
Amalekiles  were  sufficiently  recovered  from  their 
defeat  to  make  reprisals,  and  burnt  Ziklag  with 
fire  (I  Sam.  xxx).  David,  on  his  return  from 
the  camp  of  Achish.  surprised  them  while  cele- 
brating their  success,  "eating,  and  drinking,  and 
dancing,'  and  "smote  them  from  twilight  even 
unto  the  evening  of  the  next  day.  and  there 
escaped  not  a  man  of  them,  save  400  young  men 
which  rode  upon  camels,  and  fled'  (i  Sam.  xxx: 
17).  At  a  later  period  we  find  that  David  dedi- 
cated to  the  Lord  the  silver  and  gold  of  Arnalek 
and  other  conquered  nations  (2  Sam.  viii:io-i2). 
The  last  notice  of  the  Amalekitcs  as  a  nation  is 
in  I  Chron.  iv  ■.4^,  from  which  we  learn  that  in 
the  days  of  Hczekiah.  king  of  Judah.  500  men  of 
the  sons  of  Simeon  'went  to  Mount  Seir,  and 
smote  the  rest  of  the  Amalekites  that  were  es- 
caped.' 

In  the  book  of  Esther.  Haman  is  called  the 
Agagite,  and  was  probably  a  descendant  of  the 
royal  line  (Num.  xxiv:7;  i  Sam.  xv:8).  Jo- 
sephus  says  that  he  was  by  birth  an  Amalekite 
(Antiq.    xi  :6.   Sec.    5). 

(4)  Three  Tribes.  The  editor  of  Calmet  sup- 
poses that  there  were  no  less  than  three  dis- 
tinct tribes  of  Amalekites:  I.  Amalck  the  an- 
cient, referred  to  in  Gen.  xiv ;  2.  A  tribe  in  the 
region  east  of  Egypt,  between  Egypt  and  Ca- 
naan (Exod.  xvii:8;  i  Sam.  xv,  etc.)  :  3.  Arnalek, 
the  descendants  of  Eliphaz.  No  such  distinc- 
tion, however,  appears  to  be  made  in  the  biblical 
narrative;  the  national  character  is  everywhere 
the  same,  and  the  different  localities  in  which 
we  find  the  Amalekitcs  may  be  easily  explained 
by  their  habits,  which  evidently  were  such  as 
belong   to    a    warlike    nomade    people. 

(5)  Territory.  The  territory  proper  of  the 
Amalekites  was  bounded  by  Philistia,  Egypt. 
Idumxa  and  the  desert  of  Sinai.  This  is  evident 
from  the  scriptural  notices  of  their  location 
south  of  Palestine  (Num.  xiii:2Q).  in  the  re- 
gion traversed  by  the  Israelites  (Exod.  xvii:8). 
and  their  connection  with  the  Ammonites  (Judg. 
iii:!^),  the  Midianites  (Judg.  vi  :3 ;  vii:i2),  the 
Kenites  (1  Sam.  xv:6),  as  well  as  their  near 
proximity  to  the  Philistines  (i  Sam.  xxvii:8), 
and  the  town  of  Shur  or  Pelusium  (i  Sam. 
xv:7). 

"Outside  of  the  Old  Testament  we  have  no  re- 
liable accounts  of  the  .Amalekites.  In  the  works 
of  the  Arabian  historians  very  extensive  and  de- 
tailed reports  arc  given  of  the  progress  and 
achievements  of  the  Amalekites.  but  these,  as 
Noldeke  has  convincingly  shown,  are  credible  only 
in  so  far  as  they  arc  based  on  the  statements  of 
the  historical  books  of  our  own  canonical  Scrip- 
tures."    (J.  Macphcrson.   Hastings'  Bib.   Diet.) 

AMAM  (.i'mam).  (Heb.  ^r^i.  .im-atvm' ,  gather- 
ing iilace),  a  city  near  Shema  and  Moladah  in  the 
southern  jiart  of  the  tribe  of  judah  (Josh.  xv:26), 
perhaps  situated  in  the  tract  afterwards  assigned 
to  Simeon  (josh,  xixil-p). 

AMAN  (a'man)  The  Grxcized  form  of  the 
name  of  H.iin.in  (Tub.  xiv:2;  Esdr.x:7;  xil:6;  xiii: 
3,  12;  xiv:l7;  xvi:io,  17). 


AMANA  (am'a-na  or  a-raa'na),  (Heb.  HilSK,  am- 
aiu-ntizv',  fixed,  i.e., a  covenant.) 

1.  A  mountain  mentioned  in  Cant.  iv:8.  Some 
have  supposed  it  to  be  Mount  .'\nianus  in  Cilicia. 
to  which  the  dominion  of  Solomon  is  alleged  to 
have  extended  northward.  But  the  context,  with 
other  circumstances,  leaves  little  doubt  that  this 
Mount  Amana  was  rather  the  southern  part  or 
.summit  of  .Anti-Libanus,  and  was  so  called  per- 
haps from  containing  the  sources  of  the  river 
Amana  or  Abana  (2  Kings  v:i2).     (See  Abana.) 

2.  A  river  of  Damascus.    (See  Abana.) 
AMARANTHINE  (ira'a-rin'thin),   (Or.  iitapi- 

KTiTOs,  am-ar-an' lee-nos,  unfading),  the  original  of 
A.  \'.  "that  fadeth  not  away"  (I  Pet.  v:4;  Comp.  i; 
4.  Cr.  djidporros),  and  "meaning  composed  of  ama- 
ranth'' It  is  so  called  because  the  amaranth  is  a 
flower  which  does  not  wither  when  cut  off.  It  is  a 
synibul  of  immortality. 

AMAKIAH  (im'an'ah),  (Heb.  .~.p;5X.  am-ar- 
yaw' ,  word  of  Jehovah). 

1.  A  person  mentioned  in  I  Chron.  vi  :7,  52,  in 
the  list  of  descendants  of  Aaron  by  his  eldest  son 
Eleazer.  He  was  the  son  of  Meraioth  and  the 
father  of  Ahitub,  who  was  (not  the  grandson 
and  successor  of  Eli  of  the  same  name,  but) 
the  father  of  that  Zadok  in  whose  person  Saul 
restored  the  high-priesthood  to  the  line  of  Eleazer. 
The  years  during  which  the  younger  line  of  Itha- 
mar  enjoyed  the  pontificate  in  the  persons  of  Eli, 
Ahitub.  and  .\bimelcch  (who  was  slain  by  King 
Saul  at  Nob)  doubtless  more  than  cover  the  time 
of  Amariah  and  his  son  Ahitub;  and  it  is  there- 
fore sufliciently  certain  that  they  never  were 
high-priests  in  fact,  although  their  names  are 
given  to  carry  on  the  direct  line  of  succession  to 
Zadok.     (B.  C.   1100.) 

2.  A  high-priest  at  a  later  period,  the  son  of 
Azariah,  and  also  father  of  a  second  Ahitub 
(i  Chron.  vi:ii  ;  Ezra  vii:3)  or  rather  perhaps  of 
Urijah  (2  Kings  xvi:io).  B.  C.  about  1015.  In 
like  manner,  in  the  same  list,  there  are  three  high- 
priests  bearing  the  name  of  Azariah. 

3.  A  descendant  of  Kohath,  son  of  Levi  (l 
Chron.  xxiii:i9;  xxiv:23),   B.  C.  about    1015. 

4.  Chief  priest  in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chron.  xix:ll),  B.  C.  between  912  and  895. 

6.  A  Levite  appointed  by  Hczekiah  to  distribute 
llic  temple  dues  among  the  priestly  cities  (2 
Chron.  xxxi:i5),  B.  C.  about  726. 

6.  Great-grandfather  of  the  prophet  Zephaniah 
(Zeph.  i:i),  B.  C.  about  630. 

7.  A  son  of  Bani  who  married  a  foreign  wife  in 
the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezra,  x  :42),  B.  C.  465. 

8.  A  descendant  of  Pharez.  the  son  of  Jiidah 
(Neh.  xi  :4),  probably  (he  same  as  Imri  (in  l 
Chron.  ix:4),  B.  C.  about  465. 

0.  A  priest  who  with  Nehemiah  scaled  the 
covenant  (Neh.  x  :3 ;  xii  :2,  13),  B.  C.  about 
430 

AMARIAS  (Sra-a-n'as),  the  Graeciicd  form  of 
Aiii.iri.ili  (I  Ksdr.  viii:2;  2  Esdr.  i:2;  Ezra  vii;3). 

AMASA  (.Im'a  sa).  (Heb.  Ky^J'  amawsaw' , 
burden,  or  burden  bearer.) 

1.  Son  of  Jether  or  Ithra  and  Abigail.  David's 
sister.  Absalom,  during  his  rebellion  against 
David,  placed  his  cousin,  An)asa,  at  the  head  of 
his  troops  (2  Sam.  xvii  :25 ;  1  Chron.  ii:i7;  i 
Kings  ii  :s,  32),  but  he  was  defeated  by  joab. 
After  the  extinction  of  Absalom's  party.  David, 
from  dislike  to  Joab,  who  had  killed  Absalom, 
offered  .Amasa  his  pardon  and  the  command  of 
the  army,  in  room  of  Joab.  whoso  insolence  ren- 
dered  him  insupportable    (j   Sam.   xix:ij>.     On 
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the  revolt  of  Sheba,  son  of  Bichri,  David  ordered 
Aniasa  to  assemble  all  Jiidah  against  Sheba;  but 
Amasa  delaying,  David  directed  Abishai  to  pur- 
sue Sheba,  with  what  soldiers  he  then  had  about 
his  person.  Joab,  with  his  people,  accompanied 
him ;  and  when  they  had  reached  the  great  stone 
in  Gibeon,  Amasa  joined  them  with  his  forces. 
Joab's  jealousy  being  excited,  he  formed  the 
dastardly  and  cruel  purpose  of  assassinating  his 
rival — "Then  said  Joab  to  Amasa,  Art  thou  in 
health,  my  brother?  and  took  him  by  the  beard 
with  the  right  hand  to  kiss  him ;"  but  at  the 
same  time  smote  him  with  the  sword  (2  Sam. 
xx:4-i4),  B.  C.  1022.  (See  Abner;  Absalom; 
Joab.) 

2.  A  chief  of  Ephraim,  who,  with  others,  vehe- 
mently resisted  the  retention  as  prisoners  of  the 
persons  whom  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  had  taken 
captive  in  a  successful  campaign  against  Ahaz, 
king  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xxviii:l2),  B.  C.  about 
741- 

AHASAI  (a-mas'a-i),  (Heb.  "'^'^^:,am-aw-sa/i'ee, 
burden  bearer). 

1.  A  Kohathite,  father  of  Mahath,  and  ancestor 
of  Samuel  (i  Chron.  vi  :2S,  35;  2  Chron.  xxix:i2), 
B.  C.  between  1410  and  1045. 

2.  The  principal  captain  of  men  from  the  tribes 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  who  joined  David  at 
Ziklag  (l  Chron.  xii:i8),  B.  C.  about  1061. 

3.  A  priest  who  aided  in  bringing  up  the  ark 
to  the  house  01'  Obed-Edom  (1  Chron.  xv:24), 
B.   C.  about   T043. 

4.  Another  Kohathite,  father  of  a  different  Ma- 
hath, in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxix: 
12).     Perhaps  the  name  of  a  family. 

AHASHAI  (a-raSsh'a-i).  Probably  one  form  of 
Amasai,  the  son  of  Azareel,  a  valiant  priest  in  the 
time  of  Nehemiah  (Neb.  xi;l3),  perhaps  the  same 
as  Maasiai  (i  Chron.  ix:i2),  B.  C.  about  445. 

AMASIAH  (am-a-si'ah),  (Heb.  '"''9^^;,  am-as- 
yaw'.  Jail  has  strength),  son  of  Zichri  and  chief 
captain  of  the  army  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xvii: 
16),  B.  C.  about  440. 

AlVIASIS  (am'a-sTs).  Supposed  to  be  the  Pha- 
raoh whose  house  in  Tahpanhes  is  mentioned  in 
Jer.  xliiiiQ,  and  who  reigned  B.  C.  569-525. 

AMATH  (a'math).    See  Hamath. 

AMATHEIS  (am-a-the'is).  The  Athlai  of  the 
genuine  text  (Ezra  x;28). 

AMBASSADOR  (ara-bas'sa-dor),  (Heb.  ''V, 
/st-er,  one  who  goes  on  an  errand;  yt?,  /oois,  inter- 
preter; "^fp,  jnal-awk' ,  messenger),  a  messenger 
sent  by  a  king  or  state  to  carry  important  tidings, 
or  transact  affairs  of  great  moment  with  another 
prince  or  state.  An  ambassador  is  always  the 
public  representative  of  the  monarch  or  state 
from  whom  he  receives  his  commission.  In  the 
Old  Testament  toots  is  used  in  2  Chron.  xxxii  :3i  ; 
matawli  in  2  Chron.  xxxv:2i;  Is.  xxx  :4 ;  xxxiii: 
7,  Ezek.  xvii:is.  The  earliest  examples  of  am- 
bassadors employed  occur  in  the  cases  of  Edom, 
Moab  and  the  Amorites  (Num.  xx:i4;  xxi  :2i ; 
Judg.  xi:i7-i9")  ;  afterward  in  that  of  the  fraudu- 
lent Gibeonites  (Josh,  ix  :4,  etc.),  and  in  the  in- 
stances of  civil  strife  narrated  in  Judg.  xi:i2,  and 
xx:i2.  Eliakim,  Shebna,  and  Joah,  the  servants  of 
King  Hezekiah,  are  called  ambassadors  of  peace. 
In  their  master's  name  they  earnestly  solicited  a 
peace  from  the  Assyrian  monarch  Sennacherib; 
but  were  made  to  weep  bitterly  with  the  disap- 
pointment and  refusal  (2  Kings  xviii:l4-37;  Is. 
xxxiii  :7).  They  returned  to  Hezekiah  in  bitter 
grief,  with  their  clothes  rent  (see  2  Kings  xiv  :8 ; 
I  Kings  XX  :2,  6). 


Figurative.  The  word  occurs  once  in  the 
New  Testament  (2  Cor.  v  :20,  Gr.  vpealievw,  pres- 
byoo'o,  to  be  a  senior),  being  employed  by  Paul 
to  designate  the  nature  and  dignity  of  the  office 
of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  They  are  representa- 
tives of  Christ,  because  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  the  King  of  kings  they  declare  his  will  to 
men,  and  transact  the  important  business  of  their 
reconciliation  with  God  (Eph.  vi:20). 

AMBER  (ara'ber).     See  Chasmil. 

AMBIDEXTER  (am'bi-dgx'ter)  One  who  can 
use  the  left  hand  as  well  as  the  right,  or  more 
literally,  one  whose  hands  are  both  right  hands. 
It  was  long  supposed  that  both  hands  are  naturally 
equal,  and  that  the  preference  of  the  right  hand, 
and  comparative  incapacity  of  the  left,  are  the 
result  of  education  and  habit.  But  it  is  now 
known  that  the  difference  is  really  physical,  and 
that  the  ambidextrous  condition  of  the  hands  is 
not  a  natural  development. 

The  capacity  of  equal  action  with  both  hands 
was  highly  prized  in  ancient  times,  especially  in 
war.  Among  the  Hebrews  this  quality  seems  to 
have  been  most  common  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
as  all  the  persons  noticed  as  being  endued  with  it 
were  of  that  tribe.  By  comparing  Judg.  iii:i5; 
xx:l6  with  i  Chron.  xii  :2,  we  may  gather  that 
the  persons  mentioned  in  the  two  former  te.\ts 
as  'left-handed,'  were  really  ambidexters.  In  the 
latter  text  we  learn  that  the  Benjamites  who 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  were  'mighty  men,  helpers 
of  the  war.  They  were  armed  with  bows,  and 
could  use  both  the  right  hand  and  the  left  in  hurl- 
ing (slinging)  and  shooting  arrows  out  of  a  bow.' 
There  were  thirty  of  them ;  and  as  they  appear  to 
have  been  all  of  one  family,  it  might  almost  seem 
as  if  the  greater  commonness  of  this  power  among 
the  Benjamites  arose  from  its  being  a  hereditary 
peculiarity  of  certain  families  in  that  tribe.  It 
may  also  partly  have  been  the  result  of  cultiva- 
tion; for,  although  the  left  hand  is  not  naturally 
an  equally  strong  and  ready  instrument  as  the 
right  hand,  it  may  doubtless  be  often  rendered 
such  by  early  and  suitable  training. 

AMBUSCADE  and  AMBUSH  (am'bus-kade. 
am'bu.sh),  (Heb.^-^',a7f-ra(^',to  lie  in  wait), in  mill, 
tary  phraseology,  are  terms  used  promiscuously, 
though  it  is  understood  that  the  first  more  properly 
applies  to  the  act,  and  the  second  to  the  locality, of 
a  stratagem  which  consists  mainly  in  the  conceal- 
ment of  an  army,  or  of  a  detachment,  where  the 
enemy,  if  he  ventures,  in  ignorance  of  the  measure, 
within  the  sphere  of  its  action,  is  suddenly  taken  at 
a  disadvantage,  and  liable  to  be  totally  defeated. 
The  principles  which  must  guide  the  contrivers  of 
an  ambuscade  have  been  nearly  the  same  in  all 
ages ;  embracing  concealment  from  the  observa- 
tion of  an  enemy  so  as  to  create  no  suspicion ;  a 
position  of  advantage  in  case  of  being  attacked  by 
superior  forces,  and  having  the  means  of  retreat- 
ing, as  well  as  of  issuing  forth  to  attack,  without 
impediment,  when  the  proper  moment  is  arrived. 
The  example  of  Joshua  at  the  capture  of  Ai  shows 
the  art  to  have  been  practiced  among  the  Jews  on 
the  best  possible  principles   (Josh.  viii:2i). 

In  the  attempt  to  surprise  Shechem  (Judg. 
ix  :30,  sqq.)  the  operation,  so  far  as  it  was  a 
military  maneuver,  was  unskilfully  laid,  although 
ultimately  successful  in  consequence  of  the  party 
spirit  within,  and  the  intelligence  which  Abime- 
lech  maintained  in  the  fortress. — C.  H.  S. 

AMEN  (a'raSn  or  a'mfn),  (Heb.  ]'??,  azu-mane' , 
New  Testament.  'Afi-/it>,  aiu-mane').  This  word  is 
strictly  an  adjective,  signifying  'firm,'  and,  meta- 
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phorically,  'faithful.'  Thu<  in  Rev.  iii:i4.  our 
Lord  is  called  'the  am.vi,  the  faithful  and  true 
witness.'  In  Is.  Ixv:l6,  the  lleb.  has  'the  God 
of  amen,'  which  our  version  renders  "the  God  of 
Irutli,'  i.  e.,  of  fiJclily.  In  its  adverbial  sense  amen 
means  certainly,  truly,  surely.  It  is  used  in  the  be- 
ginning of  a  sentence  by  way  of  emphasis — rarely 
in  the  Old  Testament  (Jer.  xxviii:6),  but  often 
by  our  Savior  in  the  New,  where  it  is  commonly 
translated  'verily.'  In  John's  gospel  alone  it  is 
often  used  by  him  in  this  way  double,  i.  i'.,  'verily, 
verily.'  In  the  end  of  a  sentence  it  often  occurs 
singly  or  repeated,  especially  at  the  end  of  hymns 
or  prayers,  as  "amen  and  amen'  (Ps.  xlirlj;  Ixxii : 
19;  lxxxix:53).  The  proper  signification  of  it  in 
this  position  is  to  confirm  the  words  which  have 
preceded,  and  invoke  the  fulfilment  of  them  :  'so 
be  \\,'  fiat ;  Sept.  yivoiTo.  Hence  in  oaths,  after 
the  priest  has  repeated  the  words  of  the  covenant 
or  imprecation,  all  those  who  pronounce  the  a»ic-» 
bind  themselves  by  the  oath  (Num.  v  :22 ;  Deut. 
xxvii:i5.  17;  Neh.  v:i3;  viii:6;  1  Chron.  xvi:36; 
comp.  Ps.  cvi  :48). 

AMETHYST  (ara'e-thlst),  (Heb.  •"'tv'??^,  akk- 
law'iiiau).  a  precious  stone,  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
lure  as  the  ninth  in  the  breastplate  of  the  high- 
priest  (Exod.  xxviii:l9;  xxxix:l2),  and  the 
twelfth  in  the  foundations  of  the  New  Jcrusalemi 
(Rev.  xxi:20).  The  concurrence  of  various  cir- 
cun.stanccs  kaves  little  doubt  that  the  stone  an- 
ciently known  as  the  amethyst  is  really  denoted  by 
the  Hebrew  word,  and  as  the  stone  so  called  by 
the  ancients  was  certainly  that  which  still  con- 
tinues to  bear  the  same  name,  their  identity  may 
be  considered  as  established. 

(1)  Color.  The  transparent  gems  to  which 
this  name  is  applied  are  of  a  color  which  seems 
composed  of  a  stmng  blue  and  deep  red.  and  ac- 
cording as  either  of  these  prevails,  exhibit  differ- 
ent tinges  of  purple,  sometimes  approaching  to 
violet  and  sometimes  declining  even  to  a  rose 
color.  From  these  differences  of  color  the  an- 
cients distinguished  five  species  of  the  amethyst; 
modern  collections  afford  at  least  as  many  va- 
rieties, but  they  are  all  compreherKled  under  two 
species — the  Oriental  Amethyst  and  the  Occi- 
dental Amethyst.  These  names,  however,  are 
given  to  stones  of  essentially  different  natures, 
which  were,  no  doubt,  anciently  confounded  in  the 
same  manner. 

(2)  The  Oriental  Amethyst.  The  Oriental 
amethyst  is  very  scarce,  and  of  great  hardness, 
luster  and  beauty.  It  is  in  fact  a  rare  variety  of 
the  ad.imantine  spar,  or  corundum.  Next  to  the 
diamond,  it  is  the  h  irdest  substance  known. 

(3)  The  Occidental  Amethyst.  Amethysts 
were  much  used  by  the  ancients  for  ring-;  and 
cameos,  and  the  reason  given  by  Pliny — l)ecau^e 
they  were  easily  cut — 'sculpturis  faciles'  (Hist. 
Kat.  xxxvii:9),  shows  that  the  Occidental  spe- 
cies is  to  he  understood.  The  ancients  believed 
that  the  amethyst  possessed  the  power  of  dis- 
pelling drunkenness  in  those  who  wore  or  touchc<l 
it,  and  hence  its  Greek  name,  ab  a  privatii>o  el 
luBiu),  ehrius  sum'  (M.irtiiii,  E.xcurs.,  p.  158).  In 
like  manner  the  Rabbins  derive  its  Jewi.sh  name 
from  its  supposed  power  of  procuring  dreams  to 
the  wrar?r. 

AIO   (a'me),  (Heb.  ""rlj,  <i«--w»^^'),  one  of  the 

.servants  of  Solomon  (Ezra  ii:57). 

AMINADAB.     Same  as  .XMMtNADAB. 

AMITTAI  (amil'tai),  (Heb.  *1^l?,.  amit-lah'ee, 

1rue».  a  native  of  GaHi-hepher  and  the  father  of 
the  prophet  Jonah  (2  Kings  xiv:25;  Jonah  i:l). 


ATVnvrATT    (am'raah),  (Heb.  '"'5??,   am-maw' ,  a 

cubii),  one  of  the  places  reached  by  Joab  and  his 
attendant  while  in  pursuit  of  Abner  (2  Sam.  ii : 
2-1). 

AJOII  (am'mi)),  (Heb.  ""i',  am-mee' ,  my  peo- 
ple), a  symbolic  name  applied  to  Israel  (see 
margin  of  .\.  V.).  It  is  in  contrast  with  Lo- 
amnii  (see  Hosea  ii:l). 

AMMIEL  (im'mi-el),  (Heb.  '*?"^?,  avi-mee-aW, 

people  of  God). 

1.  The  father  of  Machir  (2  Sam.  ix:4,  5;  xvii: 
27). 

2.  The  son  of  Gemalli,  one  of  the  twelve  spies 
sent  by  Moses  to  explore  the  land  of  Canaan 
(Num.  xiii  :I2). 

3.  The  sixth  son  of  Obed-edom  and  one  of  the 
doorkeepers  of  the  temple  (i  Chron.  xxvi:5). 

4.  The  father  of  Bathsheba,  wife  of  Uriah  (l 
Chron.  iii  rj). 

AMMIHtJD    (am-mi'hud),    (Heb.   '1"""'"">?,  am- 

mee-hood',  people  of  glory). 

1.  The  father  of  Pedahel,  who  was  a  prince  of 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (Num.  xxxiv:28). 

2.  An  Ephraimitc  whose  son  was  appointed  as 
chief  of  the  tribe  (Num.  i:io;  ii:28;  vii:48-53; 
\.22;  I  Chron.  vii  :26). 

3.  The  father  of  a  Simeonite  chief  (Num. 
xx.\iv  :20). 

4.  The  father  of  Talmai,  king  of  Geshur  (2 
Sam.  .xiii  :37). 

AMMINADAB   (am-mln'a-d4b),  (Heb,  ^^^"'i?, 

am-nii  e-na-^..'-Jaz>.b',   people  of  liberality). 

1.  Son  of  Ram,  or  Aram,  and  father  of  Nashon 
(or  Naasson,  Matt,  i  :4 ;  Luke  iii  :32),  who  was 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  at  the  first  number- 
ing of  Israel  in  the  second  year  of  the  Exodus 
(.Num.  i:7;  ii:3),  U.  C.  before  1210.  He  was  the 
fourth  in  descent  from  Judah,  the  sixth  in  ascent 
from  David  (Ruth  iv:io,  20;  i  Chron.  ii:io),  and 
one  of  the  ancestors  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  i:4). 
Little  is  recorded  concerning  him;  hut  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  to  Aaron  (Exod.  vi:23)  is 
marked  as  the  earliest  instance  of  alliance  be- 
tween the  royal  line  of  David  and  the  priestly 
line  of  Aaron.  The  name  Nadab  given  to  Aaron's 
eldest  son  was  probably  in  honor  of  his  grand- 
father. .Vmmi-nadab. 

2.  (Cant,  vi  :i2.)  The  chariots  of  this  Ammina- 
dab  are  mentioned  as  proverbial  for  their  swift- 
ness. Of  himself  we  know  nothing  more  than 
what  is  here  glanced  at,  from  which  he  appears 
to  have  been,  like  Jehu,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated charioteers  of  his  d.ay.  In  many  MSS. 
the  Hebrew  term  is  divided  into  txvo  words  ;*~; 
*SjJ,  .fhtii  naiiib ;  in  which  case,  instead  of  the 
name  of  a  person,  it  means  'of  my  willing,'  or 
'loyal  people."  This  division  has  been  followed  in 
the  Syriac  by  the  Jews  in  their  Spanish  version, 
and  by  many  modern  translators;  but,  taken  in 
this  way,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  satisfactory 
meaning  to  the  passage.  In  the  LXX  and  the 
.•\.  V.  the  same  Hebrew  word  (Cant.  vii:t)  is 
rendered  "O  prince's  daughter !" 

AMMINADIB  (am-raln'a-drb),  (Heb.  ^'i;  **:?, 
a»i-))i,  r'iKKi-i/.i-/'',  another  form  of  .Vinminadob), 
a  man  whose  chariots  were  proverbial  for  their 
swiftness   (Cant.  vi:i2). 

AMIR  (4-mCr'),  (Heb.  ^*r9,  aw-meer',  'upper- 
most IioukIi').  The  word  occurs  only  in  Is.  xvii: 
6,  9,  A.  V.  It  has  been  usual  to  derive  it 
from  an  Arabic  word  which  means  a  general,  or 
emir,  and  hence,  in  the  present  text,  the  higher 
or   upper   branches   of   a   tree.     Gescnius   admits 
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tliat  this  interpretation  is  unsatisfactory,  and  Lee, 
who  regards  it  as  very  fanciful,  endeavors  (Lex. 
in  voce)  to  establish  that  it  denotes  the  caul  or 
sheath  in  which  the  fruit  of  the  date  palm  is 
enveloped.  According  to  this  view  he  translates 
the  verse  thus:  Two  or  three  berries  in  the  head 
(or  upper  part)  of  the  caul  (or  pod.  properly 
sheath),  four  or  five  in  its  fissures.'  This  would 
make  the  scriptural  allusion  refer  to  the  fact 
that  the  fruit  of  the  date  palm  is,  during  its 
growth,  contained  in  a  sheath,  which  rends  as  the 
fruit  ripens,  and  at  first  partially,  and  afterwards 
more  fully,  exposes  its  precious  contents.  (See 
Tajiar.) 

AMMAN  (am'man).     See  Rabbah 

AMMON  (am'mon).     See  No-Amon. 

AMMONITES  (am'mon-ites),  (Heb.  V^^.am- 
monites ;  "'*''2i',  am-mo-?ie' ,  the  sons  of  Ammon,  the 
Ammonitai),  the  descendants  of  the  younger  son 
of  Lot  (Gen.  xix:38). 

The  Ammonites  originally  occupied  a  tract 
of  country  east  of  the  Amorites,  and  separated 
from  the  Moabites  by  the  river  Arnon.  It  was 
previously  in  the  possession  of  a  gigantic  race 
called  Zamzummin  (Deut.  ii:20),  'but  the  Lord 
destroyed  them  before  the  Ammonites,  and  they 
succeeded  them  and  dwelt  in  their  stead.'  The 
Israelites,  on  reaching  the  borders  of  the  Prom- 
ised Land,  were  commanded  not  to  molest  the 
children  of  Ammon  for  the  sake  of  their  progen- 
itor Lot.  But,  though  thus  preserved  from  the 
annoyance  which  the  passage  of  such  an  im- 
mense host  through  their  country  might  have 
occasioned,  they  showed  them  no  hospitality  or 
kindness;  they  were  therefore  prohibited  from 
'entering  the  congregation  of  the  Lord'  (i.  e. 
from  being  admitted  into  the  civil  community  of 
the  Israelites)  'to  the  tenth  generation  for  ever' 
(Deut.  xxiii:3).  This  is  evidently  intended  to 
be  a  perpetual  prohibition,  and  was  so  understood 
by  Neheniiah   (Neh.  xiii:i). 

(1)  Active  Hostility.  The  first  mention  of 
their  active  hostility  against  Israel  occurs  in 
Judges  iii:i3:  'The  king  of  Moab  gathered  unto 
him  the  children  of  Ammon  and  Amalek,  and 
went  and  smote  Israel.'  .'\bout  140  years  later 
we  are  informed  that  the  children  of  Israel  for- 
sook Jehovah  and  served  the  gods  of  various  na- 
tions, including  those  of  the  children  of  Ammon, 
and  the  anger  of  Jehovah  was  kindled  against 
them,  and  he  sold  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines  and  of  the  children  of  Ammon. 

The  Ammonites  crossed  over  the  Jordan  and 
fought  with  Judah,  Benjamin  and  Ephraim,  so 
that  'Israel  was  sore  distressed.' 

(2)  Jephthah.  In  answer  to  Jephthah's  mes- 
sengers (Judg.  xi:i2),  the  king  of  Ammon 
charged  the  Israelites  with  having  taken  away 
that  part  of  his  territories  which  lay  between  the 
rivers  Arnon  and  Jabok,  which,  in  Joshua  xiii  :2S, 
is  called  'half  the  land  of  the  children  of  Am- 
mon,' but  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Amorites 
when  the  Israelites  invaded  it,  and  this  fact  was 
urged  by  Jephthah,  in  order  to  prove  that  the 
charge  was  ill-founded.  Jephthah  'smote  them 
from  Aroer  to  Minnith,  even  twenty  cities,  with 
a  very  great  slaughter'  (Judg.  xi  :33 ;  Joseph. 
Antiq.  v;7).     (See  Jephthah.) 

(3)  Saul  and  David.  The  Ammonites  were 
again  signally  defeated  by  Saul  (i  Sam.  xi:il), 
B.  C.  1095,  and,  according  to  Josephus,  their  king 
Nahash  was  slain  (Antiq.  vi:5).  (See  Saul.) 
His  successor,  who  bore  the  same  name,  was  a 
friend  of  David,  and  died  some  years  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne.     In  consequence  of  the 


gross  insult  offered  to  David's  ambassadors  by 
his  son  Hanun  (2  Sam.  x:4;  Joseph.  Antiq.  vii:6), 
a  war  ensued,  in  which  the  Ammonites  were 
defeated,  and  their  allies,  the  Syrians,  were  so 
daunted  'that  they  feared  to  help  the  children 
of  Ammon  any  more'  (2  Sam.  xMp).  Contin- 
uing the  war,  in  the  following  year  David  took 
their  metropolis.  Rabbah,  and  great  abundance 
of  .spoil,  which  is  probably  mentioned  by  antici- 
pation in  2  Sam.  viii:i2  (2  Sam.  x:i4;  xii  :26-3l  ; 
Joseph.  Antiq.  \n:y).     (See  David.) 

(4)  Jehoshaphat.  In  the  reign  of  Jehosha- 
phat  ( B.  C.  896)  the  Ammonites  joined  with  the 
Moabites  and  other  tribes  belonging  to  Mount 
Seir  to  invade  Judali ;  but,  by  the  divine  inter- 
vention, were  led  to  destroy  one  another. 
Jehoshaphat  and  his  people  were  three  days  in 
gathering  the  spoil    (2  Chron.  xx:2S). 

In  2  Chron.  xx:i,  it  is  said.  'It  came  to  pass 
after  this  also,  that  the  children  of  Moab  and 
the  children  of  Ammon,  and  with  them  (other) 
besides  the  Ammonites,  came  against  Jehosha- 
phat to  battle.'     (See  Jehoshaphat.) 

The  Ammonites  'gave  gifts'  to  Uzziah  (2 
Chron.  xxvi:8),  and  paid  a  tribute  to  his  son 
Jotham  for  three  successive  years,  consisting  of 
100  talents  of  silver,  1,000  measures  of  wheat,  and 
as  many  of  barley. 

(5)  Captivity  of  the  Israelites.  When  the  two 
and  a  half  tribes  were  carried  away  captive,  the 
Ammonites  took  possession  of  the  towns  belonging 
to  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Jer.  xlix:i).  'Bands  of 
the  children  of  Ammon'  and  of  other  nations 
came  up  with  Nebuchadnezzar  against  Jerusalem 
(B.  C.  607),  and  joined  in  exulting  over  its  fall 
(Ezek.  XXV  :3,  6).  Yet  they  allowed  some  of 
the  fugitive  Jews  to  take  refuge  among  them, 
and  even  to  intermarry  (Jer.  xl:ii;  Neh.  xiii  :i3). 
On  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  the 
Ammonites  manifested  their  ancient  hostility  by 
deriding  and  opposing  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusa- 
lem (Neh.  iv:3,  7,  8).  Both  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
expressed  vehement  indignation  against  those 
Jews  who  had  intermarried  with  the  heathen,  and 
thus  transgressed  the  divine  command  (Deut. 
vii  :3 ;  Ezra  x;  Neh.  xiii:25).     Judas  Maccabaeus 

(B.  C.  164)  fought  many  battles  with  the  Am- 
monites, and  took  Jazer  with  the  towns  belong- 
ing to  it.  Justin  Martyr  affirms  that  in  his  time 
the  Ammonites  were  numerous.  Origen  speaks 
of  their  country  under  the  general  denomination 
of  Arabia.     Josephus  says  that  the  Moabites  and 

Ammonites     were     inhabitants     of     Ccele-Syria 

(Antiq.   i:ii.   Sec.   5). 

(6)  National  Idol.  The  national  idol  was 
Molech  or  Milcom,  whose  worship  was  intro- 
duced among  the  Israelites  by  the  Ammonitish 
wives  of  Solomon  (l  Kings  xi  :5.  8):  and  the 
high  places  built  by  that  sovereign  for  this  'abomi- 
nation' were  not  destroyed  till  the  reign  of  Josiah 

(2   Kings  xxiii:i3).    B.   C  610. 

Besides  Nahash  and  Hanun,  an  Ammonitish 
king,  Baalis,  is  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (xl:l4). 
Sixteen  manuscripts  read  Baalim;  and  Josephus. 
Baalim    BodXeiM  (.hitiq.  x  :Q.  sec.  3). 

(7)  Denunciations  of  the  Prophets.  In  the 
writings  of  the  prophets  terrible  denunciations 
are  uttered  against  the  Ammonites  on  account  of 
their  rancorous  hostility  to  the  people  of  Israel ; 
and  the  destruction  of  their  metropolis,  Rabbah, 
is  distinctly  foretold  (Zeph.  ii:8;  Jer.  xIix:i-6; 
Ezek  xxv:i-5,  10;  Amos  1:13-15)-  (See  Rab- 
bah.) 

AMNON  (5m'non),  (Heb.  P-'?^,  aOT-w/;«',f,iith- 

ful. 

1.     The  eldest   son   of  David,   by   Ahinoam  of 
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Jezreel.     He  was  born  at  Hebron,  about   B.   C. 

1050.  He  is  only  known  for  his  atrocious  con- 
ilmt  t.iw.irds  liis  half  sisUr  Taiiiar,  whirh  hoi 
lull  f)iii|licr  Ahsalom  avciifjcd  two  years  after, 
by  causing  him  to  be  assassinated  while  a  gueSt 
at  his  table   (2  Sam.  xiii),  B.  C.  1032. 

2.    Son  of  Shimon  (l  Chron.  iv:2o). 

AKOK  (a'raok),  (Hch.  P''^?,  aw-OTO>t(r',  deep,  the 
father  of  Kher  (\eh.  xii:7-20). 

AMOMUM  (am-o'raum).  (Lat.  from  Gr.  4/iw^r. 
a»i'»ioJi-mo>i).  This  word  is  found  only  in  Kev. 
xviii:i3.  It  denoted  an  odoriferous  plant,  or  seed, 
used  in  preparing  precious  ointment.  It  differed 
from  the  modem  amomum  of  the  druggists,  but 
the  exact  Species  is  not  known. 

AMON  (a'mon),  (  Heb.  T'-'J.  <7w-oto//^',  builder, 
Jer.  xlvi:25). 

1.  The  name  of  an  Egyptian  god,  in  whom  the 
classical  writers  unanimously  recognize  their  own 
Zeus  and  Jupiter.  The  primitive  seat  of  his 
worship  appears  to  have  been  at  Meroe,  from 
which  it  descended  to  Thebes,  and  thence,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  (ii:54),  was  transmitted  to  the 
Oasis  of  Siwah  and  to  Dodona ;  in  all  which 
places  there  were  celebrated  oracles  of  this  god. 
Mis  chief  temple  and  oracle  in  Egypt,  however, 
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were  at  Thebes,  a  city  peculiarly  consecrated  to 
him,  and  which  is  probably  meant  by  the  No 
and  No  Amon  of  the  prophets.  He  is  generally 
represented  on  Egyptian  monuments  by  the 
seated  figure  of  a  man  with  a  ram's  head,  or  by 
that  of  an  entire  ram.  and  of  a  blue  color.  In 
honor  of  him  the  inhabitants  of  the  Thebaid  ab- 
stained from  the  flesh  of  sheep,  and  they  an- 
nually sacrificed  a  ram  to  him  and  dressed  his 
image  in  the  hide.  A  religious  reason  for  that 
ceremony  is  assigned  by  Herodotus  (ii:42);  but 
Diodorus  (iii:72)  ascribes  his  wearing  horns  to 
a  more  trivial  cause.  There  appears  to  be  no 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  his  oracular  re- 
sponses were  given  ;  but  as  a  sculpture  at  K.irH.ik, 
which  Crcuzer  has  copied  from  the  Dcscnf<lion 
d'Egypic,  represents  his  portable  tabernacle 
mounted  on  a  boat  and  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  forty  priests,  it  may  be  conjectured,  from  the 
resemblance  between  several  features  of  that  rep- 
resentation and  the  description  of  the  oracle  of 
Jupiter  Amnion  in  Diodorus  (xvii:5o).  that  his 
responses  were  communicated  by  some  indication 
during  the  solemn  transportation  of  his  taber- 
nacle. 


There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  name  of 
this  pod  really  occurs  in  the  passage  Behold,  I 
will  visit  Amon  of  No,'  in  Jer.  xlvi  125.  The 
context  aixl  all  interii.il  grounds  are  in  favor 
of  this  view,  'flic  Septuagint  has  rendered  it  by 
'A/i/iiiv,  as  it  has  also  called  No,  in  Ezek.  xxx:l4, 
Ai6(TiroXic,  Dee-os'poh-lii  (city  of  iieus).  The  Peshito 
likewise  takes  it  as  a  proper  name,  as  .,-I»ion  does 
not  exist  in  Syriac  in  the  signification  which  it 
bears  as  a  ptire  Hebrew  word.  The  Targum  of 
Jonathan  and  the  Vulgate,  however,  have  ren- 
dered the  passage  'the  multitude  of  Alexandria.' 
The  reason  of  their  taking  Amon  to  mean 
'multitude'  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  fact  that, 
in  Ezek.  xxx:i3-l6,  we  read  Itamon.  which  does 
bear  that  sense.  NeverUieless.  modern  scholars 
are  more  disposed  to  emend  the  latter  reading 
by  the  former,  and  to  find  Amon,  the  Eg>'ptian 
god,  in  both  places. 

2.  The  son  of  Manasseh,  and  fifteenth  king  of 
Judah,  who  began  to  reign  B.  C.  644,  and  reigned 
two  years.  He  restored  idolatry,  and  again  set 
up  the  images  which  Manasseh  had  cast  down. 
He  was  assassinated  in  a  court  conspiracy;  but 
the  people  put  the  regicides  to  death,  and  raised 
to  the  throne  his  son  Josiah.  then  but  eight  years 
old  (2  Kings  xxi:i8-26;  2  Chron.  xxxiii  :2i-2S). 

3.  Governor  of  the  city  of  Samaria,  in  the  time 
of  Ahab  ( I  Kings  xxii  :26 ;  2  Chron.  viii  :25) ,  B.  C 
900. 

4.  A  descendant  of  the  servants  of  Solomon 
(called  Amt\n  Y.zrn  ii:57);  the  head  of  one  of  the 
families  that  returned  from  Babylon.     (B.  C.  536.) 

6.  A  son  of  Manasses,  in  Christ's  ancestry 
(Matt.  i:io). 

AMOKITES  (5ni'o- rites),  (Heb.  '*^^.?<''?,  haw-em- 
o-ree' ,  dweller  ipii  the  summits),  the  descendants  of 
one  of  the  sons  of  Canaan;  Auth.  Vers,  the  Eiimrite. 

The  Amorites  were  the  most  powerful  and 
distinguished  of  the  Canaanitish  nations.  We 
find  them  first  noticed  in  Gen.  xiv:7  'the  Amor- 
ites that  dwelt  in  Hazezon-tamar,"  t/ie  culling 
of  the  palm  tree,  afterwards  c.illed  I'.nuedi, 
fountain  of  the  kid,  a  city  in  the  wilderness  of 
Judaea  not  far  from  the  Dead  Sea.  In  the  prom- 
ise to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv:i6,2i),  the  .Xmorites 
are  specified  as  one  of  the  nations  whose  country 
would  be  given  to  his  posterity.  But  at  that  time 
three  confederates  of  the  patriarch  belonged  to 
this  tribe;  Mamre,  Aner,  and  Eshcol  (Gen.  xiv: 
13,  24).  When  the  Israelites  were  about  to  en- 
ter the  promised  land,  the  Amorites  occupied  a 
tract  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan.  That  part  of 
their  territories  which  lay  to  the  east  of  the 
Jordan  was  allotted  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad, 
and  half  the  tribe  of   Manasseh. 

(1)  Sibon  and  Og.  They  were  under  two 
kings — Sihon,  king  of  Heshbon  (frequently  called 
king  of  the  Amorites),  and  Og.  king  of  Bashan, 
who  'dwell  at  Ashtaroth  [and]  in  (at)  Edrei' 
(Deut.  i  .4.  compared  with  Josh,  xii  :4 ;  xiii:l2). 
Before  hostilities  commenced  messengers  were 
sent  to  Sihon,  requesting  permission  to  pass 
through  his  land ;  lint  Sihon  refused,  and  came 
to  Jaliaz  and  fought  with  Israel;  and  Israel 
smote  him  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  pos- 
sessed his  land  from  .^^non  (Modjeb)  unto 
Jabbok  (Zerka)  (Num.  xxi:24).  Og  also  gave 
battle  to  the  Israelites  at  Edrei,  and  was  totally 
defeated  (Num.  xxi  :33,  35;  Deut.  iii:!,  8). 
After  the  capture  of  Ai.  five  kings  of  the  Amor- 
ites. wbosi  dominions  lay  within  the  allotment 
nf  the  tribe  of  Judah.  UaRued  logclher  to  wreak 
vengeance  on  the  Gibeoniles  for  having  made  a 
separate  peace  with  the  invaders. 
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(2)  Joshua.  Joshua,  on  being  apprised  of 
their  design,  marched  to  Gibeon  and  defeated 
them  with  great  slaughter  (Josh.  x:lo).  Another 
confederacy  was  shortly  after  formed  on  a  still 
larger  scale  (Josh.  xi:4).  Josepluis  says  that 
they  consisted  of  300,000  armed  foot  soldiers, 
10,000  cavalry,  and  20.000  chariots  (Antiq.  v:i). 
Joshua  came  suddenly  upon  them  by  the  waters 
of  Merom  (the  lake  Samachonites  of  Josephus, 
Antiq.  v  :6,  Sec.  i,  and  the  modern  Bahrat-al- 
Hule),  and  Israel  smote  them  until  they  left  none 
remaining  (Josh.  xi:S).  (See  Joshua.)  Still, 
after  their  severe  defeats,  the  Amoritcs.  by 
means  of  their  war-chariots  and  cavalry,  con- 
fined the  Danites  to  the  hills,  and  would  not 
suffer  them  to  settle  in  the  plains :  they  even 
succeeded  in  retaining  possession  of  some  of  the 
mountainous   parts. 

It  is  mentioned  as  an  extraordinary  circum- 
stance that  in  the  days  of  Samuel  there  was 
peace  between  Israel  and  the  Amorites  (i  Sam. 
vii:i4).  In  Solomon's  reign  a  tribute  of  bond- 
service was  levied  on  the  remnant  of  the  Amor- 
ites and  other  Canaanitish  nations  (l  Kings 
ix:2i;  2   Chron.  viii:8). 

(3)  Stature.  From  the  language  of  Amos 
(ii:9)  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  Amorites  in 
general  were  men  of  extraordinary  stature,  but 
perhaps  the  allusion  is  to  an  individual,  Og, 
king  of  Bashan,  who  is  described  by  Moses  as 
being  the  last  'of  the  remnant  of  the  giants.' 
His  bedstead  was  of  iron,  'nine  cubits  in  length 
and  four  cubits  in  breadth'  (Deut.  iii:ii). 
Though  the  Gibeonites  in  Josh,  ix  7,  are  called 
Hivitcs,  yet  in  2  Sam.  xxi  :2,  they  are  said  to  be 
'of  the  remnant  of  the  Amorites!  probably  be- 
cause they  were  descended  from  a  common  stock. 
After  the  conquest  of  Canaan  nothing  is  heard 
in  the  Bible  of  the  Amorites,  except  the  mention 
of  their  name  as  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
country. 

AMOS  (a'raos),  (Heb.  ^^'2?,  aiv-moce' ,  carried, 
or  a  burden). 

I.  One  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  a  con- 
temporary of  Isaiah  and  Hosea,  and  not  to  be 
confounded  with  Amoz  (which  see).  Gesenius  con- 
jectures that  the  name  may  be  of  Egyptian  ori- 
gin, and  the  same  as  Amasis  or  Amosis,  which 
means  son  of  the  moon. 

(1)  Nativity.  He  was  a  native  of  Tekoah 
(2  Sam.  xiv  :2 ;  2  Chron.  xx:20),  about  six 
miles  south  of  Bethlehem,  inhabited  chiefly  by 
shepherds,  to  which  class  he  belonged,  being  also 
a  dresser  of  sycamore  trees.  Though  some 
critics  have  supposed  that  he  was  a  native  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  took  refuge  in 
Tekoah  when  persecuted  by  Amaziah ;  yet  a  com- 
parison of  the  passages  Amos  i:i;  vii:l4,  with 
Amaziah's  language  vii:l2,  leads  us  to  believe 
that  he  was  born  and  brought  up  in  that   place. 

"Bethel  was  the  principal  scene  of  his  preach- 
ing, perhaps  the  only  one.  When  he  had  de- 
livered several  addresses  there,  Amaziah,  the 
chief  priest  of  the  royal  sanctuary,  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  king,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
present,  accusing  the  preacher  of  treason,  and 
at  the  same  time  ordered  the  latter  to  quit  the 
realm.  Evidently  there  was  some  reason  to 
fear  that  the  oppressed  poor  might  be  stirred  up 
to  revolt  against  their  lords  and  masters.  The 
threats  of  coming  judgment  would  disturb  many 
hearers.  The  denunciation  of  cruelty  and  in- 
justice would  awake  many  echoes.  Yet  the 
priest's  language  evinces  all  the  contempt  which  a 
highly-placed   official    feels   towards   an   interfer- 


ing nobody,  a  fellow  who,  as  he  thinks,  gains  a 
precarious  livelihood  by  prophesying.  Jeroboam 
does  not  seem  to  have  paid  much  heed.  In  the 
Bab.  Talm.  Pesachim,  fol  87b,  it  is  said:  'How 
is  it  proved  that  Jeroboam  did  not  receive  the 
accusation  brought  against  Amos?  .  .  .  The 
king  answered  (in  reply  to  Amaziah),  'God  for- 
bid that  that  righteous  man  should  have  said  this; 
and  if  he  hath  said  it,  what  can  I  do  to  him? 
The  Shechinah  hath  said  it  to  him.'  The  con- 
versation is  fictitious;  but  Amos  doubtless  with- 
drew unmolested,  after  disclaiming  any  official 
and  permanent  standing  as  a  prophet,  predicting 
Amaziah's  utter  destruction  because  of  his  im- 
pious hindrance  of  the  divine  word  (Amos  vii : 
14-17,  and  completing  the  delivery  of  his  own 
message  fo  Israel  (Amos  viii,  ix).  On  reaching 
home  he  doubtless  put  into  writing  the  substance 
of  his  speeches,  and  the  roll  thus  written  is  the 
earliest  book  of  prophecy  that  has  come  down  to 
us."     (J.  Taylor,  Hastings'  Bib.  Diet.). 

The  period  during  which  he  filled  the  prophetic 
office  was  of  short  duration,  unless  we  suppose 
that  he  uttered  other  predictions  which  are  not 
recorded. 

(2)  Time  of  His  Prophecy.  It  is  stated 
expressl/  that  he  prophesied  in  the  days  of  Uz- 
ziah,  king  of  Judah.  and  the  days  of  Jeroboam, 
the  son  of  Joash.  king  of  Israel,  two  years  be- 
fore the  earthquake  (Amos  i:i).  As  Jeroboam 
died  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Uzziah's  reign,  this 
earthquake,  to  which  there  is  an  allusion  in 
Zechariah  (xivo),  could  not  have  happened  later 
than  the  seventeenth  year  of  Uzziah.  Josephus 
indeed  (Antiq.  ixrio),  and  some  other  Jewish 
writers,  represent  the  earthquake  as  a  mark  of 
the  divine  displeasure  against  Uzziah  (in  addition 
to  his  leprosy)  for  usurping  the  priest's  office. 
This,  however,  would  not  agree  with  the  sacred 
narrative,  which  informs  us  that  Jotham,  his  son, 
acted  as  regent  during  the  remainder  of  hi* 
reign,  was  twenty-five  years  old  when  he  became 
his  successor,  and  consequently  w-as  not  born 
till  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  father's  reign. 
As  Uzziah  and  Jeroboam  were  contemporaries 
for  about  fourteen  years,  from  B.  C.  798  to  784, 
the  latter  of  these  dates  will  mark  the  period 
when  Amos  prophesied.  Others  have  placed  the 
beginning  of  his  ministry  at  about  760  B.  C, 
and  still  others  at  734. 

(3)  Closing  Life.  "It  is  quite  likely  that  he 
reached  Tekoa  in  peace, resumed  his  shepherd  life, 
and  eventually  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  Jerome 
and  Eusebius  affirm  that  his  sepulchre  was  still 
shown  at  Tekoa  in  their  days.  When  Maundrell 
was  in  the  neighborhood  in  1737  he  was  told  that 
the  tomb  was  in  the  village  on  the  mountain. 
The  Roman  Church  places  Amos  amongst  the 
martyrs,  and  commemorates  him  on  the  31st  of 
March,  the  Greek  Church  on  the  15th  of  June. 
Amongst  the  Jews  his  freedom  of  speech  gave 
offense  even  after  his  death,  for  the  Koh.  Rah. 
blames  Amos.  Jeremiah,  and  Ecclesiastes  for 
their  fault-finding,  and  states  that  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  superscriptions  to  their  books  run, 
'The  words  of  Amos,'  etc.,  and  not  'The  words 
of  God.' "     (Hastings). 

2.  Son  of  Nahum,  and  father  of  Mattathias,  in 
the  genealogy  of  the  Saviour  (Luke  iii:25),  B.C. 
about  400. 

AMOS,  PROPHECY  OF  (a'mos,  pr6£'e-sy  6v). 
When  -Amos  received  his  commission,  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  which  had  been  'cut  short'  by 
Hazael  (2  Kings  x:32)  towards  the  close  of 
Jehu's  reign,  was  restored  to  its  ancient  limits 
and  splendor  by  Jeroboam  the  Second   (2  Kings 
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xiv:25).  But  the  restoration  of  national  pros- 
perity was  followed  by  the  prevalence  of  luxury, 
licentiousness,  and  oppression,  to  an  extent  that 
again  provoked  the  divine  displeasure,  and  Amos 
was  called  from  the  sheep-folds  to  be  the  har- 
binger of  the  coming  judgments.  Not  that  his 
commission  was  limited  entirely  to  Israel.  The 
thunder-storm  rolls  over  all  the  surrounding 
kingdoms,  touches  Judah  in  its  progress,  and  at 
length  settles  upon  Israel.  Chap,  i;  ii:i-S,  form 
a  solemn  prelude  to  the  main  subject;  nation 
after  nation  is  summoned  to  judgment,  in  each 
instance  with  the  striking  idiomatical  expression 
(similar  to  that  in  Proverbs  xxx:i5,  l8,  21). 
'For  three  transgressions — and  for  four — I  will 
not  turn  away  the  punishment  thereof.'  Israel 
is  then  addressed  in  the  fame  style,  and  in  chap, 
iii  (after  a  brief  rebuke  of  the  twelve  tribes 
collectively)     its    degenerate    stale    is    strikingly 


ii:i;  iv:ii;  v:26;  to  agricultural  or  pastoral  em- 
ployments and  occurrences,  1:3;  ii:i3;  iii  :5,  12: 
iv:2,  9;  v:i9;  vii:i;  ix  :9,  13,  15;  and  to  national 
institutions  and  customs,  ii:8;  iii  .'15;  iv:4;  v  :2i ; 
vi:4-6,  10;  viii  ;5,  10,  14. 

Some  peculiar  expressions  occur;  such  as 
'cleanness  of  teeth,'  a  parallelism  to  'want  of 
bread,'  vi  :6.  'God  of  Hosts'  is  found  only  in 
Amos  and  the  Psalms.  'The  high  places  of 
Isaac'  vii:9:  "the  house  of  Isaac,'  vii:i6.  "He 
that  createth  the  wind,'  iv:i3. 

(2)  The  Canonicity  of  the  Book.  The 
canonicity  of  the  book  of  .\mos  is  amply  sup- 
ported both  by  Jewish  and  Christian  authorities. 
Philo,  Josephus,  and  the  Talmud  include  it 
among  the  minor  prophets.  It  is  also  in  the  cata- 
logues of  Melito,  Jerome,  and  the  sixtieth  canon 
of  the  Council  of  Laodicea.  Justin  Martyr,  in 
his    Diahquc    'u-ith    Trypho    (Sec.    22),   quotes   a 


.\mphi|>o|is 


portrayed,  and  the  denunciations  of  divine  jus- 
tice are  intermingled,  like  repeated  thunderclaps, 
to  the  end  of  chap.  vi.  The  seventh  and  eighth 
chapters  contain  various  symbolical  visions,  with 
a  brief  historical  episode  (vii:io-i7).  In  the 
ninth  chapter  the  majesty  of  Jehovah  and  the 
terrors  of  his  justice  arc  set  forth  with  a  sub- 
limity of  diction  which  rivals  and  partly  copies 
that  of  the  royal  Psalmist  ( Comp.  verses  2.  i.  with 
Ps.  cix.  and  ver.  6  with  Ps.  civ).  Towards  the 
close  the  scene  hrightci.s.  and-  from  the  eleventh 
verse  to  the  end  the  promises  of  the  divine  merry 
and  returning  favor  to  the  chosen  race  are  ex- 
hibited in  imagery  of  great  beauty  taken  from 
rural  life. 

(1)  Various  Allusions.  The  allusions  in  the 
writings  of  this  prophet  are  numerous  and  varierl ; 
they  refer  to  natural  objects,  as  in  iii  :4.  8;  iv  7.0! 
v:8;  vi:i2;  ix:3;  to  historical  events,  i  rg,  11,  13; 


considerable  part  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  chapters, 
which  he  introduces  by  saying,  'Hear  how  he 
speaks  concerning  these  by  .Amos,  one  of  the 
twelve."  There  are  two  qu  >lations  from  it  in  the 
New  Testament:  the  first  ( v  :25,  26)  bv  the  proto- 
n-artyr  Stephen  (.Acts  vii:42),"the  second  (ix:ii) 
by  tin-  .ipM^tlc  James   CActs  xv:i6). 

AUOSIS  (a-mo'sis),  an  Egyptian  monarch,  the 
founder  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  who  ascended 
the   tlironc   B.  C.   1.^5. 

The  period  of  his  accession,  and  the  change 
which  then  took  place  in  the  reigning  family, 
strongly  confirm  the  i.ptnion  of  his  being  the 
'new  kitig  who  knew  not  Joseph'  ( Exod.  i  :R)  : 
and  if  it  be  considered  t*  at  he  was  from  the 
distant  province  of  Thebes,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  Hebrews  would  he  strangers  to 
him.  and  that  he  would  be  likely  to  look  upon 
them  with  distrust  and  contempt." 
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AmOZ    (a'mSz),  (Ueh.)''K^,aw-moi/s',  strong), 

the  father  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  and  brother  of 
Amaziah,  king  of  Judali  (2  Kings  xix:2,  20;  xx:i;  2 
Chron.  xxvi;22;  xxxii:20,  32;  Is.  i:i;  ii;i;  xiii:i; 
xx:2;  xxxvii:2). 

Hy  several  of  the  early  Christian  writers,  Amos,  tlic 
[inipliet,  is  confounded  with  Amoz,  the  father  of 
Isaiali.  Thus  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom.  i:2i, 
sec.  II&),  TrpO(p7jT€vov(ri  5i  in  axrrov  'A^uws  koI  'Hcrafas 
6  vibi  avTov,  ^lmo2  and  his  son,  Isaiah,  prophesy, 
etc.  This  mistake  arose  from  their  ignorance  of 
Hebrew  and  from  the  name  'Anus  being  applied 
to  both  in  the  .^eptuagint. 

AMPHTPOLIS  (ara-flp'o-lis),  (Gr.  'Afi4>lTo\if, 
at)i-fip  ol-is),  a  city  of  Greece,  through  which  Paul 
and  Silas  passed  on  their  way  from  Philippi  to 
Thessalonica  (Acts  xviiii).  It  was  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Strymon,  which  flowed 
around  the  city,  and  thus  occasioned  its  name. 

Its  situation  upon  the  banks  of  a  navigable 
river,  a  short  distance  from  the  sea,  with  the 
vicinity  of  the  woods  of  Kerkine,  and  the  gold 
rn'nes  of  Mount  Pangaeus,  rendered  Amphipolis 
a  place  of  much  importance,  and  an  object  of 
contest  between  the  Thracians,  Athenians,  Lace- 
da-monians,  and  Macedonians,  to  whom  it  suc- 
cessively belonged.  The  Via  Egnatia  passed 
through  it.  It  was  called  in  the  Middle  Ages 
Popolia  cTafel.  Thcssal.  p.  498!.),  and  is  now 
represented  by  a  village  called  Neocliori,  in  Turk- 
ish Jenikoei  (See  plan  in  Leake,  N.  G.  iitipl). 
Zoilus.  the  carping  critic  of  Homer,  was  a  native, 
and  wrote  a  history  of  it  in  three  books  (Suidas). 

AMPLIAS  (am'pli-as),  (Gr.  'AMTrXfos,  a»i-plee'- 
as\,ci.  Christian  at  Rome,  and  mentioned  by  Paul  as 
one  whom  he  greatly  loved  (Rom.  xvi:8),  A.  D.  60. 

AMRAiyi  (ara'ram),  (Heb.  ^I'?^,  atti-rawin' ,\v\^ 
people). 

1.  Son  of  Kohath.  He  married  his  father's  sis- 
ter Jochebed,  by  whom  he  had  Aaron,  Miriam,  and 
Moses(Exod.  vi:i8;  Num.iii:ig;  i  Chron. vi:2,3, 18). 
He  died  in  Egypt  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  years  (Exod.  vi:l8,  20,  B.  C.  between 
1540  and  1628). 

2.  A  son  of  Dishon  and  descendant  of  .Seir 
(I  Chron.  i:4i). 

3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani  who  had  married  a 
foreign  wife  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezra  x:34),  B.  C. 
456-  , 

AMRAPHEL  (ara'ra-fel),  (Heb.'?T?^,  am-raw- 
Jc'l' ,  derivation  uncertain,  perhaps  keeper  of  the 
gods),  king  of  Shinar,  one  of  the  four  kings  who 
invaded  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
xiv:l,  2,  sq.). 

"Schrader,  who  suggested  that  the  name  was  a 
corruption  for  'Amraphi'  ("•^t'?^),  was  the  first  to 
identify  this  king  with  Khammurabi,  the  sixth 
king  in  the  first  dynasty  of  Babylon.  The 
cuneiform  inscriptions  inform  us  that  Kham- 
murabi was  king  of  Babylon  and  N.  Baby- 
lonia; that  he  rebelled  against  the  supremacy  of 
Elam ;  that  he  overthrew  his  rival  Eri-aku,  king 
of  Larsa;  and.  after  conquering  Sumer  and 
Accad,  was  the  first  to  make  a  united  kingdom 
of  Babylonia.  He  reigned  fifty-five  years. 
Winckler  gives  the  date  of  his  reign  at  2264-2210; 
Sayce  {Patr.  Pal.)  gives  2320  as  the  date  of  his 
uniting  Babylonia.  But  the  chronology  is  un- 
certain" (H.  E.  Ryle,  Hastings'  Bib.  Diet.). 

AMXTLET  (am'u-let),  probably  from  an  Arabic 
word  meaning  a  pendant  (Is.  iii:20). 

From  the  earliest  ages  the  Orientals  have  be- 
lieved in  the  influences  of  the  stars,  in  spells, 
witchcraft,  and  the  malign  power  of  the  evil  eye; 


and  to  protect  themselves  against  the  maladies 
and  other  evils  which  such  influences  were  sup- 
posed to  occasion,  almost  all  the  ancient  nations 
wore  amulets  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxx:i5).  These 
amulets  consisted  chiefly  of  tickets  inscribed  with 
sacred  sentences  (Shaw,  1:365;  Lane's  Mod. 
Egypt.  11:365),  and  of  certain  stones  (Comp. 
Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxxvii:i2,  34)  or  pieces  of  metal 
(Richardson,  Dissertation;  D'Arvieux,  iii:2o8; 
Chardin,  1:243,  sgg. ;  iii:205  sqq;  Niebuhr  i:65; 
ii:i62). 

The  previous  existence  of  these  customs  is  im- 
plied in  the  attempt  of  Moses  to  turn  them  to 
becoming  uses,  by  directing  that  certain  passages 
extracted  from  the  law  should  be  employed 
(Exod.  xiii  :9,  16;  Deut.  vi  :8  ;  xi:i8). 

By  this  religious  appropriation  the  then  all- 
pervading  tendency  to  idolatry  was  in  this  mat- 
ter obviated,  although  in  later  times,  when  the 
tendency  to  idolatry  had  passed  away,  such  writ- 
ten scrolls  degenerated  into  instruments  of  super- 
stition. 

The  ^"^V)'  (leh-kaiD-sheetn' ,  of  Is.  iii:20,  Sept. 
TrefiiHia.  per-ee-deks'  ee-a,  an  armlet  for  the  right  arm 
V'ulg.  inaures;  Auth.  Vers,  earrings),  it  is  now 
allowed,  denote  amulets,  although  they  served 
also  the  purpose  of  ornament.  They  were  proba- 
bly precious  stones,  or  small  plates  of  gold  or 
silver,  with  sentences  of  the  law  or  magic 
formulae  inscribed  on  them,  and  worn  in  the 
ears,  or  suspended  by  a  chain  round  the  neck. 
'Earrings'    is   not   perhaps   a   bad  translation.     It 


Auiulets  (Hi^yptian  Amulets  and  Earrings). 


is  certain  that  earrings  were  sometimes  used  in 
this  way  as  instruments  of  superstition,  and  that 
at  a  very  early  period,  as  in  Gen.  xxxv  :4,  where 
Jacob  takes  away  the  earrings  of  his  people 
along  with  their  false  gods  (Hosea  ii:i3;  Ezek. 
xxiii  :40,  42).  Earrings,  with  strange  figures  and 
characters,  are  still  used  as  charms  in  the  East 
(Chardin,  in  Harmer  iii:3i4).  .'\ugustine  speaks 
strongly  against  earrings  that  were  worn  as  amu- 
lets in  his  time  (Epist.  75,  ad  Pos.).  Schroeder, 
however,  deduces  from  the  Arabic  that  these 
amulets  were  in  the  form  of  serpents,  and  similar 
probably  to  those  golden  amulets  of  the  same 
form  which  the  women  of  the  pagan  Arabs  wore 
si-.spended  between  their  breasts,  the  use  of  which 
was  interdicted  by   Mohammed. 
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That  these  Uchashim  were  charms  inscribed  on 
silver  and  gold  was  the  opinion  of  Abcn  Ezra. 
The  Arabic  has  boxes  of  amulets,  manifestly  con- 
cluding that  they  were  similar  to  those  orna- 
mental little  cases  for  written  charms  which  are 
still  used  by  Arab  women.  Amulets  of  this  kind 
are  called  hhcgab,  and  are  especially  adapted  to 
protect  and  preserve  those  written  charms  on 
which  the  Moslem.s,  as  did  the  Jews,  chiefly  rely. 
The  writing  is  covered  with  waxed  cloth,  and 
inclosed  in  a  case  of  ihin  embossed  gold  or 
silver,  which  is  attached  to  a  silk  string,  or  a 
chain,  and  generally  hung  on  the  right  side, 
above  the  girdle,  the  string  or  chain  being  passed 
over  the  left  shoulder.  In  the  specimen  here 
figured  there  are  three  of  these  hhegabs  attached 
to  one  string.  The  square  one  in  the  middle  is 
almost  an  inch  thick,  and  contains  a  folded  paper ; 
the   others   contain   scrolls. 

The  later  Jews  regarded  also  as  amulets  the 
phylacteries,  or  sentences  of  the  law  which  Moses 
had  commanded  them  to  wear  on  their  foreheads 
and  wrists;  altl.ough  this  command  of  Moses  is 
probably  to  be  imderstood  no  more  literally  than 
the  command  to  impress  them  upon  their  hearts. 
(Deut.  vi:6,  8). 

AMZI  (Sm'zi),  (Heb.  'V^B,  am-tsee' ,  strong). 

1.  Son  of  Bani  (i  Cliron.  vi;46). 

2.  Son  of  Zechariah  and  ancestor  of  Adaiali 
(Nell,  ii  22). 

ANAB  (a'nSb),  (Heb.  -f<,<i«-aa'(6',  grape  town), 
one  of  the  cities  in  the  mountains  of  Judah, 
from  which  Joshua  expelled  the  Aiiakim  (  Josh. 
xi;2i;  xv:l3,  14). 

ANAH  (a'nah),  (Heb.  ^^*:.  an-aiv' .  answering). 

1.  Son  of  Zibeon.  the  Hivite,  and  father  of 
Esau's  wife  Aliolibamah  (.Gen.  xxxvi  :20,  24), 
B.  C.  1760.  While  feeding  asses  in  the  desert 
he  discovered  'warm  springs  (aqucc  caidtr), 
as  the  original  yemim  is  rendered  by  Jerome, 
who  states  that  the  word  had  still  this  significa- 
tion in  the  Punic  language.  Gescnius  and  most 
modern  critics  think  this  interpretation  correct, 
supported  as  it  is  by  the  fact  that  warm  springs 
are  still  found  in  the  region  east  of  the  Dead  Sea 
at  Callirrhoi-.  Our  version  of  'mules'  is  now  gen- 
erally abandoned,  but  is  supported  Y>y  the  Arabic 
and  Venetu-Greok  versions.  Tlie  revised  version 
reads,  "  Anah  found  the  hot  iPrini^!.'' 

2.  A  son  of  -Scir,  the  Horite,  and  one  of  the 
heads  of  a  tribe  (Gen.  xxxvi:2(j;  i  Chroii.  1:38). 

ANAHARATH  (4n'a-ha'rath),  ( Heb.  ^l^'lff.  an- 
aif  hhaxinih' .  gorge).  City  of  Issachar  (Josh,  xix: 
IQ(,  probably  in  the  northern  part  of  that  ti.Tritory. 
Me'.karah,  and  also  en  A'aurah,  just  cast  of  Little 
Hc-rmon,  have  been  suggested  as  the  site  of  Ana- 
har.ith. 

ANAIAH  (Sn'a-I'ah),  (Heb.  ^,V-^,  anaw-yaw' . 
Jail  li.is  answered). 

1.  One  of  the  persons  ujrob.iblv  priests)  who 
Stood  at  the  right  hand  of  I-.ira  while  he  read  the 
law  to  the  people  1  Neli.  viii;4i. 

2.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  people  who  joined 
Nelifini.ili  in  a  sacred  covenant  (Neh.  x:22),  B.  C. 
44v 

ANAX    (a-n5k),    (Heb,    T??'  aiu-naivk' ,    long- 

neckiil,  i.  c.,  a  giant),  the  son  of   Arha.     He    was 
the  |.ri.),'rnitor  of  a  race  of  giants  called  Aiiakiin. 

ANAKIM   (An'a-kim),    (Heb.    =7fi!,  ah-n.iw/. 
kim' .  gi.iiils).  or   Beiiei-.Aii.ik  ''  •??  T^t)  and  Benci 
Anakiln^^T•<^■"'<t^  **  *audering  udlioii  of  southern 
Canaan. 


It  was  composed  of  three  tribes,  descended  from 
and  named  after  the  three  sons  of  .\nak  (Josh, 
xi  :2! ) — .-Xhiman.  Sesai.  and  Talmai.  When  the 
Israelites  invaded  Canaan,  the  Anakim  were  in 
possession  of  Hebron,  Uebir,  Anak,  and  other 
towns  in  the  country  of  the  south.  Their  for- 
midable stature  and  appearance  alarmed  the  He- 
brew spies ;  but  they  were  eventually  overcome 
and  expelled  by  Caleb  when  the  remnant  of  the 
race  took  refuge  among  the  Philistines  (Num. 
xiii  :22,  28,  32,  3i,  Deut.  ix:2;  Josh.  xi:2l.  22; 
xiv:i2;  Judg.  i:2o).  This  favors  the  opinion  of 
those  who  conclude  that  the  Anakim  were  a 
tribe  of  Cushile  wanderers  from  Babel,  and  of 
the  same  race  as  the  Phili^incs,  the  Phoenicians, 
the  Philitim,  and  the  Egyptian  shepherd  kings. 

ANAMIM  (5n'a-mlm),  (Heb.  ^"^,-<,  ,ui-(tu<- 
meem' .  rockmcn),  second  son  of  Mizraim  (Gen. 
x:  13),  who  made  certain  settlements  about  which 
little  is  known  (l  Chron.  i;ll). 

Knobel  claims  that  these  sons  of  Mizraim  in- 
habited the  Delta  of  Egypt.  "Ebers  identifies 
them  with  the  Aamu  or  Kaamu  (Anamaima)  1.  e. 
cowherds,  who  are  included  among  the  tribes 
ruled  by  the  Pharaohs,  fifteenth  or  fourteenth 
centuries  B.  C.  They  occupy  the  second  place 
in  the  procession  (after  the  Rutu  or  Lutu), 
and  are  represented  as  reddish  men  of  Sem.  type, 
as  is  shown  by  the  head  of  the  man  who  rep- 
resents them  in  the  grave  of  Seti  i.  They  im- 
migrated into  Egypt  before  the  Hykso^  from 
Asia.  Their  capital  was  on  the  Bucolic  arm  of 
the  Nile,  and,  in  addition  to  being  cattle  rearers, 
they  were  importers  of  .Asiatic  products  to 
Egypt."     (J.  Milton,  Hastings'  Bib.  Did.). 

ANAMMELECH  (a-nirn'me-lfik).  (Heb.  Iv^JJ?. 
an-ani'ineh-lek,  the  king's  rock,  2  Kings  xvii:3i), 
is  mentioned,  together  with  Adrammclcch.  as  a 
god  in  honor  of  whom  the  people  of  Sephari'aim, 
who  colonized  Samaria,  bumea  their  children  in 
sacrifice  to  their  idols.  No  satisfactory  etymology 
of  the  name  h.i8  been  discovered. 

ANAN  (a'nan),   (Heb.  !?}■,      azcnazun' ,    cloud). 

1.  A  chief  Israelite,  who  sealed  the  sacred 
covenant  on  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  x:36;, 
B.  C.  between  445  and  410. 

2.  H. in. Ill  (I  Esdr.  v:io). 

ANANT  (a-na'ni),  (Heb  j"?".  an-aiv-nre' ,  pro- 
tected), son  of  Elioenai,  of  the  family  of  David 
(1  Chron.  iii:24), 

AN  ANT  AH  (in'a-ni'ah),  (Heb.  ~Cf?^'.  an-an- 
ya'.c' ,  protected  by  Jfhov.-ih) 

1,  Grandfather  ot  Azariah,  a  returned  exile 
(Neh.  iii:23\,  B.  C.  before  44''. 

2.  .\  place  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  between 
Nob  and  Ilazor  (Neh.  xi:j2). 

ANANIAS  (iln'a-ni'as),  (Gr.  ' Amrlat,  an-an-ee'- 
as,  of  Gr.  ^hianiah,  protected  by  Jehovah). 

1.  High- Priest.  Ananias,  son  of  Nebedxus, 
was  in.nle  liigli-iiriesi  in  the  time  of  the  procurator 
Tiberius  Alexander  (about  A.  D.  47),  by  Herod, 
king  of  Chalcis,  who  for  this  purpose  removed 
Joseph,  son  of  Camydus,  from  the  high  priest- 
hood (Joseph.  Aiiliij.  XX  :5,  2).  He  held  the 
office  also  under  the  procurator  CumaniK,  who 
succeeded  Tiberius  Alexander.  Being  implicated 
in  the  quarrels  of  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  .An- 
anias was,  at  the  instance  of  the  latter  (who.  be- 
ing dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Cumanus, 
appealed  to  Ummidius  Quadratus,  president  of 
Syria),  sent  in  bonds  to  Koine,  to  answer  for 
his  conduct  before  Claudius  Ca;sar.  The  em- 
peror decided  in  favor  of  the  accused  party.  An- 
anias appears  10  have  returned  with  credit,  and 
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to  have  remained  in  his  priesthood  until  Agrippa 
gave  his  office  to  Ismael,  the  son  of  Tabi  (Antiq. 
XX  :8,  8),  who  succeeded  a  short  time  before  the 
departure  of  the  procurator  FeHx,  and  occupied 
the  station  also  under  his  successor  Festus.  An- 
anias, after  retiring  from  his  high-priesthood, 
'increased  in  glory  every  day'  (Anliq.  xx:i,  2), 
and  obtained  favor  with  the  citizens  and  with 
Albinus,  the  Roman  procurator,  by  a  lavish  use 
of  the  great  wealth  he  had  horded. 

The  prosperity  of  Ananias  met  with  a  dark 
and  painful  termination.  The  assassins  (sicarii) 
who  played  so  fearful  a  part  in  the  Jewish  war, 
set  fire  to  his  house  in  the  commencement  of 
it,  and  compelled  him'to  seek  refuge  by  conceal- 
ment, but  being  discovered  in  an  aqueduct  he  was 
captured  and  slain  (Antiq.  xx  :9,  2;  Bell.  Jud. 
ii:i7,  9). 

It  was  this  Ananias  before  whom  Paul  was 
brought,  in  the  procuratorship  of  Felix  (Acts 
xxiii:2,  3).  The  noble  declaration  of  the  apostle, 
'I  have  lived  in  all  good  conscience  before  God 
until  this  day,'  so  displeased  him  that  he  com- 
manded the  attendant  to  smite  him  on  the  face. 
Indignant  at  so  unprovoked  an  insult,  the  apostle 
replied,  'God  shall  smite  thee,  thou  whited  wall,' 
a  threat  which  the  previous  details  serve  to  prove 
wants  not  evidence  of  having  taken  effect.  Paul, 
however,  immediately  restrained  his  anger,  and 
allowed  that  he  owed  respect  to  the  office  which 
Ananias  bore.  After  this  hearing  Paul  was  sent 
to  Cxsarea,  whither  Ananias  repaired  in  order  to 
lay  a  formal  charge  against  him  before  Felix,  who 
postponed  the  matter,  detaining  the  apostle  mean- 
while, and  placing  him  under  the  supervision  of 
a  Roman  centurion   (Acts  x.xiv). 

2.  Husband  of  Sapphira.  A  Christian  belong- 
ing to  the  infant  church  at  Jerusalem,  who,  con- 
spiring with  his  wife  Sapphira  to  deceive  and 
defraud  the  brethren,  was  overtaken  by  sudden 
death,  and  immediately  buried.  The  Christian 
community  at  Jerusalem  appear  to  have  entered 
into  a  solemn  agreement  that  each  and  all  should 
devote  their  property  to  the  great  work  of  further- 
ing the  gospel  and  giving  succor  to  the  needy. 
Accordingly  tliey  proceeded  to  sell  their  posses- 
sions and  brought  the  proceeds  into  the  common 
stock  of  the  church  (Acts  iv  132,  37).  The  apos- 
tles then  had  the  general  disposal,  if  they  had 
not  also  the  immediate  distribution,  of  the  com- 
mon funds.  The  contributions,  therefore,  were 
designed  for  the  sacred  purposes  of  religion  (Acts 
V  :l-ll). 

As  all  the  members  of  the  Jerusalem  church 
had  thus  agreed  to  hold  their  property  in  com- 
mon, for  the  furtherance  of  the  holy  work  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  if  any  one  of  them 
withheld  a  part,  and  oflfered  the  remainder  as 
the  whole,  he  committed  two  ofTenses — he  de- 
frauded the  church  and  was  guilty  of  falsehood ; 
and  as  his  act  related  not  to  secular  but  to  re- 
ligious affairs,  and  had  an  injurious  bearing,  both 
as  an  example  and  as  a  positive  transgression 
against  the  Gospel,  while  it  was  yet  struggling 
into  existence,  Ananias  lied  not  unto  man,  but 
unto  God,  and  was  guilty  of  a  sin  of  the  deepest 
dye.  Had  Ananias  chosen  to  keep  his  property 
for  his  own  worldly  purposes,  he  was  at  liberty, 
as  Peter  intimates,  so  to  do,  but  he  bad  in  fact 
alienated  it  to  pious  purposes,  and  it  was  there- 
fore no  longer  his  own.  Yet  he  wished  to  deal 
with  it  in  part  as  if  it  were  so.  showing  at  the 
same  time  that  he  was  conscious  of  his  misdeed, 
by  presenting  the  residue  to  the  common  treasury 
as  if  it  had  heen  his  entire  property.  He  wished 
to  satisfy  his  selfish  cravings,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  purely  dis- 


interested, like  the  rest  of  the  church.  He  at- 
tempted to  serve  God  and  Mammon.  The  origi- 
nal ivoaiplaaTo,  cii-os-fis'ah-to,  is  much  more  ex- 
pressive of  the  nature  of  his  misdeed  than  our 
common  version,  'kept  back'  (part  of  the  price). 
The  Vulgate  renders  it  'fraudavit,'  and  both 
Wycliffe  and  the  Rheims  Version  employ  a  cor- 
responding term,  'defraudid,'  'defrauded.'  In  the 
only  other  text  of  the  New  Testament  where  the 
word  is  found  (Tit.  ii:io),  it  is  translated  'purloin- 
ing.' It  is,  indeed,  properly  applied  to  the  con- 
duct of  persons  who  appropriate  to  their  own  pur- 
poses money  destined   for  public  uses. 

It  is  the  more  important  to  place  the  crime  of 
Ananias  and  his  wife  in  its  true  light  because  un- 
just reflections  have  been  cast  upon  the  apostle 
Peter  (Wolfenb.  Fragm.  Zivcck  Jcsu,  p.  256)  for 
his  conduct  in  the  case.  Whatever  that  conduct 
may  have  been,  the  misdeed  was  of  no  trivial 
kind,  either  in  itself  or  in  its  possible  conse- 
quences. If,  then,  Peter  reproves  it  with  warmth, 
he  does  no  more  than  nature  and  duty  alike  re- 
quired; nor  does  there  appear  in  his  language  on 
the  occasion  any  undue  or  uncalled   for  severity. 

With  strange  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  those 
who  deny  miracles  altogether,  unbelievers  have 
accused  Peter  of  cruelly  smiting  Ananias  and  his 
wife  with  instant  death.  The  sacred  narrative, 
however,  ascribes  to  Peter  nothing  more  than  a 
spirited  exposure  of  their  aggravated  offense. 
Their  death,  the  reader  is  left  to  infer,  was  by  the 
hand  of  God ;  nor  is  any  ground  afforded  in  the 
narrative  (.'Kcts  v:i-ii)  for  holding  that  Peter 
was  in  any  way  employed  as  an  immediate  in- 
strument of  the  miracle.  On  the  other  hand, 
J.  A.  Selbie  (Hastings'  Bib.  Diet.)  says:  ".\s,  to 
its  cause,  whatever  this  may  have  been  from  a 
secondary  point  of  view,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  .'\cts  it  is  traced  to  the  deliberate  will  and 
intention  of  St.  Peter.  (Note  especially  v.  9.  and 
compare  the  parallel  ca^e  of  St.  Paul  and  Ely- 
mas  in  Acts  xiii  :ii.) 

3.  A  Christian  of  Damascus  (.^cts  ix:io-i7: 
xxii:i2).  held  in  high  repute,  to  whom  the  Lord 
appeared  in  a  vision,  and  bade  him  proceed  to 
'the  street  which  is  called  Straight,  and  inquire 
in  the  house  of  Judas  for  one  called  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  for,  behold,  he  prayeth.'  Ananias  had 
difficulty  in  giving  credence  to  the  message,  re- 
membering how  much  evil  Paul  had  done  to  the 
saints  at  Jerusalem,  and  knowing  that  he  had 
come  to  Damascus  with  authority  to  lay  waste  the 
church  of  Christ  there.  Receiving,  however,  an 
assurance  that  the  persecutor  had  been  converted 
and  called  to  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel 
to  the  Gentiles,  .Ananias  went  to  Paul,  and.  put- 
ting his  hands  on  him,  bade  him  receive  his  sight, 
when  immediately  there  fell  from  his  eyes  as  it 
had  been  scales,  and,  recovering  the  sight  which 
he  had  lost  when  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  on 
his  way  to  Damascus,  Paul,  the  new  convert, 
arose,  and  was  baptized,  and  preached  Jesus 
Christ. 

Tradition  represents  Ananias  as  the  first  that 
published  the  Gospel  in  Damascus,  over  which 
place  he  was  subsequently  made  bishop,  but 
having  roused,  by  his  zeal,  the  hatred  of  the 
Jews,  he  was  seized  by  them,  scourged  and  finally 
stoned  to  death  in  his  own  church.  There  is  a 
very  fine  church  where  he  was  interred,  and  the 
Turks,  who  have  made  a  mosque  of  it,  preserve  a 
great  respect  for  his  monument. 

ANAPHA  (an'a-fa),  (Heb.  ~??^l,  (ui-aw-phaTv' , 
Vulg.  caradryon  and  caradrium :  Eng.  Vers, 
heron.  Lev.  xi:i9,  and  Dcut.  xiv:i8),  an  unclean 
bird,    but    the    particular    bird    denoted    by    the 
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Hebrew  word  has  been  much  disputed.  The  kite, 
woodcock,  curlew,  peacock,  parrot,  crane,  lapwing 
and  several  others  have  been  suggested.  Since 
the  word  occurs  but  twice,  and  in  both  instances 
is  isolated,  no  aid  can  be  derived  from  a  com- 
parison of  passages. 

Recourse  has  consequently  been  had  to  etymol- 
ogy. The  root  anaph  signifies  to  breathe,  to 
snort,  especially  from  anger,  and  thence,  fig- 
uratively, to  be  angry.  Parkhurst  observes  that 
'as  the  heron  is  remarkable  for  its  angry  dispo- 
sition, especially  when  hurt  or  wounded,  this  bird 
seems  to  be  most  probably  intended.'  But  this 
equally  applies  to  a  great  number  of  different 
species  of  birds.  Bochart  supposes  it  may  mean 
the  mountain  falcon,  called  di-oirara  by  Homer 
(Odys.  i:32o),  because  of  the  similarity  of  the 
Greek  word  to  the  Hebrew.  But  if  it  meant  any 
kind  of  eagle  or  hazvk,  it  would  probably  have 
been  reckoned  with  one  or  other  of  those  species 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  verses. 

On  the  whole,  the  preponderance  of  evidence 
derived  from  an  unbroken  chain  of  well  ascer- 
tained facts  seems  in  favor  of  the  conclusion 
that  the  Hebrew  word  anapha  designates  the 
numerous  species  of  the  plover  (may  not  this  be 
the  genus  of  birds  alluded  to  as  the  fowls  of  the 
mountain.  Ps.  l:ii:  Is.  xviii:6?)  Various  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  are  known  in  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine as  the  C.  plui-ialis  (golden  plover).  C. 
adicuemus  (stone-curlew),  and  C.  spinnsm  (lap- 
wing). (Kitto's  Physical  Hist,  of  Palestine,  p. 
io6.)  And,  in  connection  with  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding remarks,  it  is  important  to  observe  that 
in  these  species  a  yellow  color  is  more  or  less 
marked.     (Sec  Heron.) 

AWATTTRTWA  (a-n5th'S-ma),  (Cr.  dfiSetia,  an- 
alh'em-a),  literally,  anything  laid  up  or  sus- 
pended, and  hence  anything  laid  up  in  a  temple, 
set  apart  as  sacred. 

(1)  Setting  Apart.  In  this  general  sense  the 
form  employed  is  iviOrjfui,  an  af/t'ay-nia,A  word  <i( 
not  unfrequent  occurrence  in  Greek  classic  au- 
thors, and  found  once  in  the  New  Testament 
(Luke  xxi:5l.  The  form  iviSta^,  as  well  as  its 
meaning,  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Hellenistic 
dialect.  The  distinction  has  probably  arisen  from 
the  special  use  made  of  the  word  by  the  Greek 
Jews.  In  the  Septuagint,  dfi0<iia.  a  thing  set 
apart  or  accursed,  is  the  ordinary  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  word  ^"C-  kheh'rem,  to  consecrate  Cal- 
though  in  some  instances  it  varies  between  the 
two  forms,  as  in  Lev.  jcxvii  :28.  29),  and  in  order 
to  ascertain  its  meaning  it  will  be  necessary  to  in- 
quire into  the  signification  of  this  word. 

We  find  that  the  Kheh-rem  was  a  person  or  thing 
consecrated  or  devoted  irrevocably  to  God,  and 
that  it  differed  from  anything  merely  vowed  or 
sanctified  to  the  Lord  in  this  respect,  that  the 
latter  could  be  redeemed  (Lev.  xxvii:l-27),  whilst 
the  former  was  irreclaimable  (Lev.  xxvii:2l,  28; 
Num.  xviii:l4;  Ezek.  .xliv:29)  ;  hence,  in  reference 
to  living  creatures,  the  devoted  thing,  whether 
man  or  beast,  must  be  put  to  death  (Lev.  xxvii : 
29).  The  prominent  idea,  therefore,  which  the 
word  conveyed  was  that  of  a  person  or  thing 
dcToted  to  destruction,  or  accursed.  Thus  the 
cities  of  the  Canaaniles  were  anathemali;red 
(Num.  xxi  .2,  3).  and  after  their  complete  destruc- 
tion the  name  of  the  place  was  called  Hormah 
(n?;"n;  Sept.  dtdfffiia).  Thus,  a^ain,  the  city 
of  Jericho  was  made  an  anathema  to  the  Lord 
(Josh.  vi;i7).  that  is,  every  living  thing  in  it 
(except  Rahah  and  her  family)  was  devoted  to 
death ;  that  which  couhl  he  destroyed  by  fire  was 
burnt,  and  all  that  could  not  be  thus  consumed 


(as  gold  and  silver)  was  forever  alienated  from 
man  and  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  sanctuary 
(Josh.  vi:24).  The  prominence  thus  given  to  the 
idea  of  a  thing  accursed  led  naturally  to  the  use 
of  the  word  in  cases  where  there  was  no  reference 
whatever  to  consecration  to  the  service  of  God. 
as  in  Deut.  vii:26;  xiii:i7,  where  an  idol  is  called 
cherem,  or  dudBciui  (a  thing  accursed),  and  the 
Israelites  arc  warned  against  idolatry  lest  they 
should  be  anathema  like  it.  In  these  instances  the 
term  denotes  the  object  of  the  curse,  but  it  is 
sometimes  used  to  designate  the  curse  itself  (e.  g. 
Deut.  x.x:i7,  Sept.;  Comp.  Acts  xxiii:i4),  and  it 
is  in  this  latter  sense  that  the  English  word  is 
generally  employed. 

(2)  Among  the  Later  Jews.  In  this  sense, 
also,  the  Jews  of  later  times  use  the  Hebrew  term, 
though  with  a  somewhat  different  meaning  as  to 
the  curse  intended.  The  Kheh-rem  of  the  Rab- 
bins signifies  excommunication  or  exclusion  from 
the  Jewish  church.  The  more  recent  Rabbinical 
writers  reckon  three  kinds  or  degrees  of  excom- 
munication, all  of  which  are  occasionally  desig- 
nated by  the  generic  term  Kheh-rem  (Elias 
Leviia,  in  Sepher  Tisbi).  The  first  of  these  is 
merely  a  temporary  separation  or  suspension  from 
ecclesiastical  privileges,  involving,  however,  vari- 
ous civil  inconveniences,  particularly  seclusion 
from  society  to  the  distance  of  four  cubits.  The 
person  thus  excommunicated  was  not  debarred 
entering  the  temple,  but  instead  of  going  in  on 
the  right  hand,  as  was  customary,  he  was  obliged 
to  enter  on  the  left,  the  usual  way  of  departure; 
if  he  died  whilst  in  this  condition  there  was  no 
mourning  for  him,  but  a  stone  was  thrown  on 
his  coffin  to  indicate  that  he  was  separated  from 
the  people  and  had  deserved  stoning.  Buxtorf 
(Lev.  Chald.,  Talm.  et  Rabbin.,  col.  1304)  enu- 
merates twenty-four  causes  of  this  kind  of  ex- 
communication; it  lasted  thirty  days  and  was 
pronounced  without  a  curse.  If  the  individual 
did  not  repent  at  the  expiration  of  the  term 
(which,  however,  according  to  Buxtorf,  was 
extended  in  such  cases  to  sixty  or  ninety  days), 
the  second  kind  of  excommunication  was  resorted 
to.  This  was  called  simply  and  more  properly 
Kheh-rem.  It  could  only  be  pronounced  by  an 
assembly  of  at  least  ten  persons,  and  was  always 
accompanied  with  curses.  The  formula  employed 
is  given  at  length  by  Buxtorf  (Le.r.  col.  828).  A 
person  thus  exconunimicated  was  cut  off  from  all 
religious  and  social  privileges;  it  was  unlawful 
either  to  eat  or  drink  with  him  (Compare  I  Cor. 
v:li).  The  curse  could  be  dissolved,  however, 
by  three  ct)mmon  persons,  or  by  one  person  of 
dignity.  If  the  excommunicated  person  still  con- 
tinued impenitent,  a  yet  more  severe  sentence 
was,  according  to  the  later  R-ibbins,  pronounced 
against  him. 

It  is  described  as  a  complete  excision  from  the 
church  and  the  giving  up  of  the  individual  to 
the  judgment  of  God  and  to  final  perdition. 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  these 
three  grades  arc  of  recent  origin.  The  Tal- 
mudisis  frequently  use  the  terms  by  which  the 
first  and  last  are  designated  interchangeably,  and 
some  Rabbinical  writers  (whom  Light  foot  has 
followed  in  his  //or<r  llehr.  et  Talm.,  ad  I  Cor. 
v:5)  consider  the  last  to  be  a  lower  grade  than 
the  second;  yet  it  is  probable  tliat  the  classifica- 
tion rests  on  the  fact  that  the  sentence  was  more 
or  less  severe  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  though  we  cannot  expect  to  find 
the  three  grades  distinctly  marked  in  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament,  wc  may  not  improbably 
consider  the  |>hrasc  iwoavrdfator  roiur  to  exclude 
from    the   assemblies    (John    xvi:2;    Comp.    ix: 
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22,  xii  :42)  as  referring  to  a  lighter  cen- 
sure than  is  intended  by  one  or  more  of  the 
three  terms  used  in  Luke  vi  :22,  where  perhaps 
different  grades  are  intimated.  The  phrase,  to 
give  over  to  the  adversary  ( i  Cor.  v  :$ ;  i  Tim. 
1:20),  has  been  by  many  commentators  under- 
stood to  refer  to  the  most  severe  kind  of  excom- 
munication. Even  admitting  the  allusion,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  very  important  difference  between 
the  Jewish  censure  and  the  formula  employed 
by  the  Apostle.  In  the  Jewish  sense  it  would 
signify  the  delivering  over  of  the  transgressor 
to  final  perdition,  whilst  the  Apostle  expressly 
limits  his  sentence  to  the  'destruction  of  the  flesh' 
(»'.  e.,  the  depraved  nature),  and  resorts  to  it  in 
order  'that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.' 

But  whatever  diversity  of  opinion  there  may  be 
as  to  the  degrees  of  excommunication,  it  is  on  all 
\iands  admitted  that  the  term  Kheh-rem,  with 
which  we  are  more  particularly  concerned  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  Greek  anathema,  a  setting  apart, 
properly  denotes,  in  its  Rabbinical  use,  an  excom- 
munication accompanied  with  the  most  severe 
curses  and  denunciations  of  evil. 

(3)  In  the  New  Testament.  We  are  there- 
fore prepared  to  find  that  the  anathema  of  the 
New  Testament  always  implies  execration,  but 
it  yet  remains  to  be  ascertained  whether  it  is  ever 
used  to  designate  a  judicial  act  of  excommuni- 
cation. That  there  is  frequently  no  such  refer- 
ence is  very  clear ;  in  some  instances  the  individ- 
ual denounces  the  anathema  on  himself,  unless 
certain  conditions  are  fulfilled.  The  noun  and 
its  corresponding  verb  are  thus  used  in  Acts 
xxiii:i2,  14,  21,  and  the  verb  occurs  with  a  sim- 
ilar meaning  in  Matt.  xxvi:74:  Mark  xiv:7i. 
The  phrase  'to  call  Jesus  anathema'  (i  Cor. 
xii:3)  refers  not  to  a  judicial  sentence  pro- 
nounced by  the  Jewish  authorities,  but  to  the  act 
of  any  private  individual  who  execrated  him  and 
pronounced  him  accursed.  That  this  was  a  com- 
mon practice  among  the  Jews  appears  from  the 
Rabbinical  writings.  The  term,  as  it  is  used  in 
reference  to  any  who  should  preach  another  gos- 
pel, 'Let  him  be  anathema'  (Gal.  i  :8,  9),  has 
the  same  meaning  as,  "let  him  be  accounted  exe- 
crable and  accursed."  In  none  of  these  instances 
do  we  find  any  reason  to  think  that  the  word  was 
employed  to  designate  specifically  and  technically 
excommunication  either  from  the  Jewish  or  the 
Christian  church.  There  remain  only  two  pas- 
sages in  which  the  word  occurs  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, both  presenting  considerable  difficulty  to 
the  translator.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these 
(Rom.  ix:3)  Grotius  and  others  understand  the 
phrase  to  be  anathema,  (or  accursed)  from  Chris.t, 
to  signify  excommunication  from  the  Qhristian 
church,  while  nx)st  of  the  fathers,  together  with 
Tholuck,  Riickert  and  a  great  number  of  mod- 
ern interpreters,  explain  the  term  as  referring 
to  the  Jewish  practice  of  excommunication.  On 
the  other  hand,  Deyling,  Olshausen,  De  Wette 
and  many  more  adopt  the  more  general  meaning 
of  accursed.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  the  evil  which  Paul  expresses  his 
willingness  to  undergo ;  Chrysostom.  Calvin  and 
many  others  understand  it  to  include  final  separa- 
tion, not  indeed  from  the  love,  but  from  the  pres- 
ence of  Christ ;  others  limit  it  to  a  violent  death, 
and  others,  again,  explain  it  as  meaning  the  same 
kind  of  curse  as  that  under  which  the  Jews  then 
were,  from  which  they  might  be  delivered  by  re- 
pentance and  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  (Dey- 
lingii  Ohscrvalt. Sacra'  P.  II.  p.  495  and  sqq.). 
It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  refer  to  other 
interpretations  of  the  passage,  or  to  pursue  the  in- 


vestigation of  it  further.  There  seems,  however, 
little  reason  to  suppose  that  a  judicial  act  of  the 
Christian  Church  is  intended,  and  we  may  re- 
mark that  much  of  the  difficulty  which  commen- 
tators have  felt  seems  to  have  arisen  from  their 
not  keeping  in  mind  that  the  Apostle  does  not 
speak  of  his  wish  as  a  possible  thing,  and  their 
consequently  pursuing  to  all  its  results  what 
should  be  regarded  simply  as  an  expression  of  the 
most  intense  desire. 

The  phrase,  let  him  be  anathema  maran-atha 
seems,  in  the  view  of  some,  to  be  intended  sim- 
ply as  an  expression  of  detestation.  Others  hold 
that  it  is  a  Syriac  exclamation,  signifying.  Let 
liim  be  accursed,  the  Lord  is  at  itand,  a  reminder 
that  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord  rewards  and 
punishments  would  be  meted  out  (l  Cor.  xvi:22). 

ANATHEMATA  (a-nath-e-ma'ta),  (from  Gr. 
ivaTlffrjiii.,  an-at-ith' ay-mee,  to  lay  up). 

Ornaments  which  were  set  apart  for  the  dec- 
oration of  churches.  In  Luke  xxi  :5  the  word  is 
applied  to  the  ornaments  which  were  used  in  the 
temple.  In  a  stricter  sense  the  word  is  used  to 
denote  memorials  of  great  favors  which  men  had 
received  from  God.  Very  early  a  custom,  still 
e-xisting,  sprang  up  of  anyone  receiving  a  signal 
cure  presenting  to  the  church  what  was  called 
his  ectypoma,  or  figure  of  the  member  cured,  in 
gold  or  silver. 

ANATHOTH  (an'a-th6th),  (Heb.  mi;;?,  an-au.- 
thoth' ,  answers,  i.  e.,  to  prayer). 

1.  One  of  the  towns  belonging  to  the  priests  in 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  as  such  a  city  of  refuge 
(Josh,  xxi:  18;  Jer.  i:l).  It  occurs  also  in  2  Sam. 
x.xiii:27:  Ezra  ii  :23 ;  Neh.  vii  :27,  but  is  chiefly 
memorable  as  the  birthplace  and  usual  residence 
of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (Jer.  i:i  ;  xi:2i-23;  xxix: 
27),  whose  name  it  seems  to  have  borne  in  the 
time  of  Jerome,  'Anathoth,  qitie  hotlie  appellatur 
Jeremice'  (Onomasi.  s.  v.  Anathoth).  The  same 
writer  {Commeni.  in  Jer  i:i)  places  Anathoth 
three  Roman  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  which 
corresponds  with  the  twenty  stadia  assigned  by 
Josephus  iAntiq.  x  7.  3).  Professor  Robin- 
son appears  to  have  discovered  this  place  in  the 
present  village  of  Anata,  at  the  distance  of  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  from  Jerusalem.  It  is  seated 
on  a  broad  ridge  of  hills,  and  commands  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  moun- 
tainous tract  of  Benjamin,  including  also  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  northern  part  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  It  seems  to  have  been  once  a  walled 
town  and  a  place  of  strength.  It  is  now  a  small 
and  very  poor  village.  From  the  vicinity  a  favor- 
ite kind  of  building  stone  is  carried  to  Jerusalem. 
Troops  of  donkeys  are  met  with  employed  in 
this  service,  a  hewn  stone  being  slung  on  each 
side;  the  larger  stones  are  transported  on  cam- 
els (Robinson,  Researches,  ii:i09;  Raumer's  Pal- 
astina,  p.   169). 

2.  Eighth  of  the  nine  sons  of  Becher.  a  son 
of  Benjamin  (i  Chron.  vii:8),  B.  C.  between 
i8q6  and  1650. 

3.  One  of  the  chief  Israelites  that  sealed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x:l9)  B.  C. 
about  445. 

ANATHOTHITE  (an-a-thoth'ite),  (Heb.*''^'"'?*''''?> 
haw-aii-nah-thoth'ee),  is  the  uniform  designation  in- 
R.V.  of  an  inhabitant  of  Anathoth.  A.  V.  offers 
siicli  variants  as  Anethite,  Anethothite,  Antothite. 

ANCHOR  (an'ker).     See  SHIP. 

ANCIENT  OF  DAYS  (an'shent  uv  daz),  (Chald. 

■;'"'"  r"-^*',  aiteek'  yov-ineen',  advanced  in  days), 
an  expression  applied  to  Jehovah  in  a  vision  ot 
Daniel  (vii:9;  13,  22). 
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ANCIENTS  (an'sh<-nts),  (Heb.  ]7.i.    sawkane' , 

old).  This  word  has  the  meaning  of  aged  (Gen. 
xviii:i2,  13;  xix:,'ii;  xxivii,  etc.).  It  has  also 
the  meaning  of  elders,  i.  e.,  chief  men,  magistrates 
(Is.  iii  :i4;  xxiv;23;  Jcr.  xix:l ;  Ezek.  vii  :26;  viii : 
II.  12,  etc.). 

ANDREW  (in'dru)  (Gr.  'AvSp4af,  an-iire/i'as, 
manly),  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  His  name 
is  of  Greek  origin,  but  was  in  use  among  the 
Jews,  as  appears  from  a  passage  quoted  from  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud  by  Lightfoot  (Harmony,  Luke 
V  :io). 

Personal  History.  He  was  a  native  of  the 
city  of  Bcthsaida  in  Galilee,  and  brother  of  Simon 
Peter. 

(1)  Receives  Christ.  He  was  at  first  a  dis- 
ciple of  John  the  Baptist,  and  was  led  to  receive 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah  in  consequence  of  John's 
expressly  pointing  him  out  as  'the  Lamb  of  God' 
(John  i  :36.  40).  His  first  care,  after  he  had 
satisfied  himself  as  to  the  validity  of  the  claims 
of  Jesus,  was  to  bring  to  him  his  brother  Simon. 
Neither  of  them,  however,  became  at  that  time 
St  itcd  attendants  on  our  Lord,  for  we  find  that 
they  were  still  pursuing  their  occupation  of  fish- 
ermen on  the  sea  of  Galilee  when  Jesus,  after 
John's  imprisonment,  called  them  to  follow  him 
(Mark  i  :i4.   17). 

(2)  As  an  Apostle.  Very  little  is  related  of 
Andrew  by  any  of  the  evangelists.  The  principal 
incidents  in  which  his  name  occurs  during  the  life 
of  Christ  are  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand 
(John  vi  :9)  ;  his  introducing  to  our  Lord  certain 
Greeks  who  desired  to  see  him  (John  xii  :22)  ;  and 
his  asking,  along  with  his  brother  Simon  and 
the  two  sons  of  Zcbedee,  for  a  further  explana- 
tion of  what  our  Lord  had  said  in  reference  to 
the  destruction  of  the  temple  (Mark  xiii:3).  Of 
his  subsequent  history  and  labors  we  have  no 
authentic  record. 

(3)  Tradition.  Tradition  assigns  Scythia 
( Euseb.  iii:i.  71).  Greece  (Theodoret,  i:  1425), 
and  Thrace  (Hippolytus,  ii:30)  as  the  scenes 
of  his  ministry;  he  is  said  to  have  suffered  cruci- 
fixion at  Patr.x-  in  .\chaia,  on  a  cross  of  the  form 
called  Crux  decussata  (X).  and  commonly 
known  as  'St.  Andrew's  cross'  (Winer's  Bibl. 
l\eiil'worleihu,.h,  sub  voce).  The  modern  Greeks 
make  him  founder  of  the  church  of  Byzantium. 
An  apocryphal  book,  bearing  the  title  of  'The  Acts 
of  .Andrew,'  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius.  Epiphanius 
and  others.  It  is  now  completely  lost,  and  seems 
never  to  have  been  received  except  by  some  heret- 
ical sects,  as  the  Encratitcs,  Origenians.  etc. 
This  book,  as  well  as  a  'Gospel  of  St.  Andrew," 
was  declared  apocryphal  by  the  decree  of  Pope 
Gelasius  (Jones,  On  the  Canon,  vol.  i.  p.  179 
and  sqq).  (See  Acts,  Spurious;  Gospels,  Spuhi- 
ous.) 

ANDBONICTTSian'dro-ni'kus  or  an-dr6n'i-kus), 
(Gr.  'Ai-ipoWifot,  iiii  (trnn-re  kp^,  lu^iti  of  victory). 

1.  The  regent  governor  of  .Xntioch  in  the  ab- 
sence of  .Xnlificbus,  ICpiphniies.  who,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Menclaus.  put  to  death  the  deposed  high 
priest  Onias.  for  which  deed  he  was  himself  ig- 
noniiniously  slain  on  the  return  of  .Antiochus  (2 
Mace,  iv),  R.  C.  169. 

2.  A  Jewish  Christian  of  Rome,  the  kinsman 
anil   fellow-prisoner  of  Paul    (Rom.   xvi:7). 

ANEK  (a'nem),  (Heb.  ^f'.^,tni'-n<i/iie',  two  foun- 
tains), a  city  of  Issachar,  given  to  the  Lcvites, 
I  Chron.  VI 73.  In  the  parallel  nassage,  Josh. 
xix:2i,  it  is  called  Kti  f^anniin,  i.  e.,  fountain  of  the 
gardens.  This  place,  which  is  well  watered 
whence  perhaps  its  name,  'two  springs'  is  the 
Anca  of  the  fourth  century  A.  D.  (Onoma.i/kon, 


s.  V,  Aniel  and  Bethana),  which  had  gtmd  baths, 
lying  fifteen  Roman  miles  from  Cassarca.  Eusebius. 
hiiwever,  identifies  this  site  with  Aner. 

AN£R  (a'ncr),  (Heb.  12J\  aw-nare' ,  a  youth,  an 
exile). 

1.  Aner,  Eshcol.and  Mamre,  three  Canaanites 
who  joined  their  forces  with  those  of  Abraham  in 
pursuit  of  the  kings  Chedorlaomer,  Amranhcl,and 
their  allies,  who  had  pillaged  Sodom,  and  carried 
off  Lot,  Abraham's  nephew.  Gen,  xiv:24.  They 
did  not  imitate  the  disinterestedness  of  the  jiatn- 
arch,  however,  but  retamed  their  share  of  the  spoil. 

As  Mamre  is  an  old  name  for  Hebron  (Gen. xxiii:2), 
and  Eshcol  is  the  name  of  a  valley  not  far  from 
Hebron  (Num.  xiii:23),  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
Aner  also  was  the  name  of  a  locality  which  gave 
its  name  to  a  clan.  Dillmann  (in  loc.)  compares 
Neir,  which  is  the  name  of  a  range  of  hills  in  the 
vicinity. 

2.  A  city  of  Manasseh,  given  to  the  Levite? 
of  Kohath's   family    (i   Chron.  vi:70). 

ANETHON  (a'ne-tlion),(  Gr.  dnjffoi'.  an'ay-ihon, 
dill),  occurs  in  Matt.  xxiii:23,  where  it  is  rendered 
anise,  'Woe  unto  you-  for  ye  pay  tithe  of  min' 
and  anise  and  cummin.' 

By  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  it  was  em- 
ployed to  designate  a  plant  used  both  medicinally 
and  as  an  article  of  diet.  The  Arabian  translat- 
ors of  the  Greek  medical  authors  give  as  its 
synonym  shabit,  the  name  applied  in  eastern 
countries  to  an  umbelliferous  plant  with  flattened 
fruit  commonly  called  'seed,'  which  is  surrounded 
with  a  dilated  margin.  In  Europe  the  word  has 
always  been  used  to  denote  a  similar  plant,  which 
is  familiarly  known  by  the  nanje  of  Dill.  Hence 
there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  above  passage, 
instead  of  'anise,'  anathon  should  have  been 
translated  'dill ;'  and  it  is  said  to  be  rendered  by 
a  synonymous  word  in  every  version  except  our 
own. 

The  common  dill,  or  anelhum  graveolcns,  is 
an  annual  plant,  growing  wild  among  the  corn  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  on  the  coast  of  Italy, 
i'l  Egypt,  and  about  .Xstracan.  It  resembles 
fninei.  but  is  smaller,  has  iiiore  glaucous  leaves, 
and  a  less  pleasant  smell.  The  fruit  or  seeds,  which 
are  finely  divided,  have  a  warm  and  aromatic 
taste,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  pale  yellow  vola- 
tile oil,  which  itself  has  a  hot  taste  and  a  peculiar 
penetrating  odor. 

ANOEL  (an-jei),  (O.'A^fXoj,  nnc'eZ-os.  used  in 
the  .Sepl..ind  New  Tesiainenl  forllie  Heb. singular, 

'^T'.  »itj/a"u'i-'), a  word  signifying  ynessengers, Ixith 
in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  therefore  used  to  de- 
note whatever  God  einjiloys  to  execute  his  pur- 
poses, or  to  manifest  his  presence  or  his  power. 
In  some  passages  it  occurs  in  the  sense  of  an 
ordinary  messenger  (Job  i:i4;  I  Sam.  xi:3;  Luke 
vii:4;  ix:52);  in  others  it  is  applied  to  prophets 
(Is.  lxiii:iQ;  Hag.  i:i3;  Mai.  iii);  to  priests  (Keel. 
v:;:  M.il.  ii7);  to  ministers  of  the  New  Testament 
(Rev.  i:20l.  It  is  also  applied  to  impersonal  afjeiits; 
as  to  the  pillar  of  cloud  (I'.xod.  xiv:io;  xiii:2i; 
xxxii;34);  to  the  pestilence  (2  .Sam.  xxiv:i6,  17; 
2  Kings  xix:30»;  to  the  winds  (who  maketli  the 
winds  his  angels.'  Ps.  civ:4);  so.  likewise,  plagues 
generally  are  called  'evil  angels' (Ps.  Ixxviii:4f)), 
and  Paul  calls  his  thorn  in  the  flesh  an  'angel  of 
Satan'  (2  Cor.  xii7;  C-al.  iv;l3,  14). 

(1)  Spiritual  Beings.  But  this  name  is  more 
eminiiillv  and  distinctively  applied  to  certain 
spiritual  beings  or  heavenly  intelligences,  em- 
ployed by  (iod  as  the  minister-,  of  His  will  and 
usuallv  distinguished  as  angels  of  God  or  angels 
of  Jehovah.     In   this  case  the  name  has  respect 
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to  their  official  capacity  as  'messengers,'  and  not 
lo  their  nature  or  condition.  The  term  'spirit,' 
on  the  other  hand  (in  Greek,  pncuina,  in  Hebrew 
niach),  has  reference  to  the  nature  of  angels, 
and  characterizes  them  as  incorporeal  and  invis- 
ible essences.  But  neither  the  Hebrew  mach 
nor  the  Greek  pncunia,  nor  even  the  Latin  spirittis, 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  English  spirit, 
which  is  opposed  to  matter,  and  designates  what 
is  immaterial ;  whereas  the  other  terms  are  not 
opposed  to  matter,  but  to  body,  and  signify  not 
what  is  immaterial,  but  what  is  incorporeal.  The 
modern  idea  of  spirit  was  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients. They  conceived  spirits  to  be  incorporeal 
and  invisible,  but  not  immaterial,  and  supposed 
their  essence  to  be  a  pure  air  or  a  subtile  tire. 
The  proper  meaning  of  irvdiia.,  pncuma  (from 
TTf^a,!  blow,  I  breathe)  is  air  in  motion,  wind, 
breath, 

(2)  Spiritual  Bodies.  The  Hebrew  mach  is 
of  the  same  import ;  as  is  also  the  Latin  spiritus, 
from  spiro,  I  blow,  I  breathe.  When,  therefore, 
the  ancient  Jews  called  angels  spirits,  they  did 
not  mean  to  deny  tliat  they  were  endued  with 
bodies.  When  they  affirmed  that  angels  were 
incorporeal,  they  used  the  term  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  was  understood  by  the  ancients — that 
is,  as  free  from  the  impurities  of  gross  matter. 
The  distinction  between  'a  natural  body'  and 
'a  spiritual  body'  is  indicated  by  St.  Paul  ( I  Cor. 
xv:44),  and  we  may,  with  sufficient  safety,  as- 
sume that  angels  are  spiritual  bodies,  rather  than 
pure  spirits  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the 
word. 

It  is  disputed  whether  the  term  Elohim  is  ever 
applied  to  angels,  but  the  inquiry  belongs  to  an- 
other place.  (See  Gr-n.)  It  may  suffice  here,  per- 
haps, to  observe  that  L)0th  in  Ps.  viii:5  and  xcvii:/ 
the  word  is  rendered  by  angels  in  the  Sept.  and 
other  ancient  versions ;  and  both  these  texts  are 
so  cited  in  Heb.  i:6;  ii  7,  that  they  are  called 
Beni-Elohim,  Sons  of  God. 

(3)  Spiritual  Intelligences.  In  the  Scrip- 
tures we  have  frequent  notices  of  spiritual  intel- 
ligence, existing  in  another  state  of  being,  and 
constituting  a  celestial  family,  or  hierarchy,  over 
which  Jehovah  presides.  The  Bible  does  not. 
however,  treat  of  this  matter  professedly  and 
as  a  doctrine  of  religion,  but  merely  adverts  to 
it  incidentally  as  a  fact,  without  furnishing  any 
details  to  gratify  curiosity.  It  speaks  of  no  obli- 
gations to  these  spirits,  and  indicates  no  duties 
to  be  performed  towards  them.  A  belief  in  the 
existence  of  such  beings  is  not,  therefore,  an  es- 
sential article  of  religion,  any  more  than  a  belief 
that  there  are  other  worlds  besides  our  own  ;  but 
such  a  belief  serves  to  enlarge  our  ideas  of  the 
works  of  God,  and  to  illustrate  the  greatness  of 
his  power  and  wisdom  (Mayer,  Am.  Bib.  Rcpos. 
xii:36o).  The  practice  of  the  Jews,  of  referring 
to  the  agency  of  angels  every  manifestation  of  the 
greatness  and  power  of  God.  has  led  some  to 
contend  that  angels  have  no  real  existence, 
but  are  mere  personifications  of  unknown  powers 
of  nature;  and  we  are  reminded  that,  in  like  man- 
ner, among  the  Gentiles,  whatever  was  wonderful, 
or  strange,  or  unaccountable,  was  referred  by 
them  to  the  agency  of  some  one  of  their  gods. 
Among  the  numerous  passages  in  which  angels 
are  mentioned,  there  are,  however,  a  few  which 
cannot,  without  improper  force,  be  reconciled 
with  this  hypothesis  (Gen.  xvi:7-i2;  Judg.  xiii : 
1-21;  Matt.  xxviii:2-4),  and  if  Matt,  xx  :30  stood 
alone  in  its  testimony,  it  ought  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion. Christ  there  says  that  'in  the  resurrection 
they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage, 
but  are  as  the  angels  of  God.'    The  force  of  this 


passage  cannot  be  eluded  by  the  hypothesis  (see 
Accommodation)  that  Christ  mingled  with  his 
instructions  the  erroneous  notions  of  those  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  seeing  that  he  spoke 
to  Sadducees,  who  did  not  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  angels  (Acts  xxiii:8).  So  likewise,  the 
passage  in  which  the  high  dignity  of  Christ  is 
established,  by  arguing  that  he  is  superior  to  the 
angels  (Heb.  i  :4,  sqq.),  would  be  without  force 
or  meaning  if  angels  had  no  real  existence. 

(4)  Numerous.  That  these  superior  beings 
are  very  numerous  is  evident  from  the  following 
expressions:  Dan.  vii:io,  'thousands  of  thou- 
sands,' and  'ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand.' 
Ps.  Ixviii:i7;  Matt,  xxvi  :53,  'more  than  twelve 
legions  of  angels.'  (Comp.  Gen.  .xxviii:i2;  xxxii : 
I,  2;  Ps.  ciii  :20,  21;  cxlviii:2).  Luke  ii:i3,  'multi- 
tude of  the  heavenly  host.'  Heb.  xii  :22,  22,,  'myr- 
iads of  angels.'  It  is  probable,  from  the  nature  o£ 
the  case,  that  among  so  great  a  multitude  there 
may  be  different  grades  and  classes,  and  even  na- 
tures— ascending  from  man  towards  God,  and 
forming  a  chain  of  being  to  fill  up  the  vast  space 
between  the  Creator  and  man — the  lowest  of  his 
intellectual  creatures.  This  may  be  inferred  from 
the  analogies  which  pervade  the  chain  of  being 
on  the  earth  whereon  we  live,  which  is  as  much 
the  Divine  creation  as  the  world  of  spirits. 

(5)  Biblical  Allusions.  .Accordingly  the 
Scripture  describes  angels  as  existing  in  a  society 
composed  of  members  of  unequal  dignity,  power 
and  excellence,  and  as  having  chiefs  and  rulers. 
It  is  admitted  that  this  idea  is  not  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  the  books  composed  before  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity;  but _ it  is  developed  in  the  books 
written  during  the  exile  and  afterwards,  especially 
in  the  writings  of  Daniel  and  Zechariah.  In 
Zech.  i:ii  an  angel  of  the  highest  order,  one  who 
stands  before  God,  appears  in  contrast  with  angels 
of  an  inferior  class,  whom  he  employs  as  his  mes- 
sengers and  agents  (Comp.  iii:?).  In  Dan.  x:i3, 
the  appellation,  "one  of  the  chief  princes,"  and  in 
xii:i,  "the  great  prince,"  are  given  to  Michael. 
The  Grecian  Jews  rendered  this  appellation  by 
the  term  dpxa'77«^<'5, ark-ang'el-os,  anhangel,v/'h\c\\ 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament  (Jude  g;  i  Thess. 
iv:i6), where  we  are  taught  that  Christ  will  appear 
to  judge  the  world ^'' ^wvtJ  dpx''77^^<"',/^o/i-»ay'  ark- 
atis^-el'oo,  with  the  voice  of  an  archangel.  This 
word  denotes,  as  the  very  analogy  of  the  language 
teaches,  a  chief  of  the  angels,  one  superior  to  the 
other  angels,  like  the  term  chief  priest.  The  opin- 
ion, therefore,  that  there  were  various  orders  of 
angels  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  but  was  held 
by  Christians  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  and  is 
mentioned  by  the  apostles  themselves.  The  dis- 
tinct divisions  of  the  angels,  according  to  their 
rank  in  the  heavenly  hierarchy,  which  we  find  in 
the  writings  of  the  later  Jews,  were  either  almost 
or  wholly  unknown  in  the  apostolical  period. 

(6)  In  Human  Form.  In  the  Scriptures  an- 
gels appear  with  bodies,  and  in  the  human  form, 
and  no  intimation  is  anywhere  given  that  these 
bodies  are  not  real,  or  that  they  are  only  as- 
sumed for  the  time  and  then  laid  aside.  It  was 
manifest  indeed  to  the  ancients  that  the  matter 
of  these  bodies  was  not  like  that  of  their  own, 
inasmuch  as  angels  could  make  themselves  vis- 
ible and  vanish  again  from  their  sight.  But  this  ex- 
perience would  suggest  no  doubt  of  the  reality 
of  their  bodies;  it  would  only  intimate  that  they 
were  not  composed  of  gross  matter.  After  his 
resurrection  Jesus  often  appeared  to  his  disci- 
ples and  vanished  again  before  them;  yet  they 
never  doubted  that  they  saw  the  same  body  which 
had  been  crucified,  although  they  must  have  per- 
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ccived  that  it  had  undergone  an  important  change. 
The  fact  that  angils  always  appeared  in  the  hu- 
man form  docs  not,  indeed,  prove  that  they  really 
have  this  form,  but  that  the  ancient  Jews  believed 
so.  That  which  is  not  pure  spirit  must  have  some 
form  or  other,  and  angels  may  have  the  human 
form,  but  other  forms  are  possible.  We  some- 
times find  angels,  in  their  terrene  manifestations, 
eating  and  drinkmg  (Gen.  .xviii:8;  xix;3),  but  in 
Judg.  xiii:i5,  lO,  the  angel  who  appeared  to 
Manoah  declined,  in  a  very  pointed  manner,  to 
accept  his  hospitality.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Jews  obviated  the  apparent  discrepancy,  and  the  ■ 
sense  in  which  they  understood  such  passages,  ap- 
pears from  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit  (xii:i9), 
where  the  angel  is  made  to  say,  'It  seems  to  you, 
indeed,  as  though  i  did  eat  and  drink;  with  you, 
but  I  use  invisible  food,  which  no  man  can  see.' 
Milton,  who  was  deeply  read  in  the  'angelical' 
literature,  derides  these  questions : 

'So  down  they  sat 
And  to  their  viands  fell ;  nor  seemingly 
The  angel,  nor  in  mist  (the  common  gloss 
Of  theologians),  but   with  keen  dispatch 
Of  real  hunger,  and  concoctive  heat 
To  transubstantiate;  what  redounds 
Transpires  through  spirits  with  ease.' 

—I'ar.  Lost,  v  :433-439. 

The  same  angel  had  previously  satisfied  the 
curiosity  of  Adam  on  the  subject,  by  stating  that 

'Whatever  was  created,  needs 
To  be  sustained  and  fed.' 

If  this  dictum  were  capable  of  proof,  except 
from  the  analogy  of  known  natures,  it  would  set- 
tle the  question.  But  if  angels  do  not  need  it,  if 
their  spiritual  bodies  are  inherently  incapable  of 
waste  or  death,  it  seems  not  likely  that  they  gra- 
tuitously perform  an  act  designed,  in  all  its 
known  relations,  to  promote  growlh,  to  repair 
waste  and  to  sustain  existence. 

The  passage  already  referred  to  in  Matt,  xxii: 
30,  teaches  by  implication  that  there  is  mo  dis- 
tinction of  sex  among  the  angels  The  Scripture 
never  makes  mention  of  female  angels.  The  Gen- 
tiles had  their  male  and  female  divinities,  who 
were  the  parents  of  other  gods.  Rut  in  the  Scrip- 
tures the  angels  are  all  males,  and  they  appear 
to  be  so  represented  not  to  mark  any  distinction 
of  sex,  but  because  the  ma.sculine  is  the  more 
honorable  gender.  Angels  are  never  described 
with  marks  of  age,  but  sometimes  with  those 
of  youth  (Mark  xvi:5).  The  constant  absence 
of  the  features  of  age  indicates  the  continual  vigor 
and  freshness  of  immortality.  The  angels  never 
die  (Luke  xx:36).  Hut  no  being  besides  God 
himself  has  essential  immortality  (l  Tim.  vi:i6)  ; 
every  other  being  therefore  is  mortal  in  itself 
and  can  be  immortal  only  by  the  will  of  God. 
Angels,  consequently,  arc  not  eternal,  but  had  a 
beginning. 

(7)  Attributes.  The  preceding  considerations 
apply  chiefly  to  the  existi-nce  and   nature  of  an- 

?cis.  Some  of  their  atJributcs  may  be  collected 
rom  other  passages  of  Scripture.  That  thov  are 
of  superhuman  intelligence  is  implied  in  Slark 
xiii:32:  "But  of  that  clay  and  hour  knowelh  no 
man.  not  even  the  angels  in  heaven.'  That  their 
power  is  great  may  be  gathered  from  such  ex- 
pressions as  'mighty  angels'  (j  Thess.  i:7);  'an- 
gels powerful  in  strength'  ( Ps.  ciii  :20)  ;  "angels 
who  are  greater  (than  man)  in  pf)wer  and  might.' 
The  moral  perfection  of  angels  is  shown  by  such 
phrases  as  'holy  angels'  (Luke  ix:26);  'the  elect 


angels'  (2  Tim.  v:2l).  Their  felicity  is  beyond 
question  in  itself,  but  is  evinced  by  the  passage 
(Luke  XX  :36)  in  which  the  blessed  in  the  future 
world  are  said  to  be  'like  unto  the  angels  and 
sons  of  God.' 

(8)  Ministry.  The  ministry  of  angels,  or  that 
they  are  employed  by  God  as  the  instruments  of 
His  will,  is  very  clearly  taught  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  very  name,  as  already  explained, 
shows  that  God  employs  their  agency  in  the  dis- 
pensations of  His  Providence.  And  it  is  further 
evident,  from  certain  actions  which  arc  ascribed 
wholly  to  them  (.Matt.  xiii:4i,  49;  xxiv:3l;  Luke 
xvi:22),  and  from  the  Scriptural  narratives  of 
other  events,  in  the  accomplishment  of  which 
they  acted  a  visible  part  (Luke  i:ii,  26;  ii  :9,  sq.; 
Acts  v:i9,  20;  x  :3,  19;  xii:7;  x.xvii:23),  that 
their  agency  is  employed  principally  in  the  guid- 
ance of  the  destinies  of  man.  In  those  cases  also 
in  which  the  agency  is  concealed  from  our  view, 
we  may  admit  the  probability  of  its  existence,  be- 
cause we  are  told  that  God  sends  them  forth  'to 
minister  to  those  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation' 
(Heb.  i:i4;  also  Ps.  xxxiv  :8,  91 ;  Matt.  xviii:io). 
But  the  angels,  when  employed  for  our  welfare, 
do  not  act  independently,  but  as  the  instruments 
of  God,  and  by  His  command  (Ps.  ciii:2o;  civ: 
4:  Heb.  i:i3,  14);  not  unto  them,  therefore,  are 
our  confidence  and  adoration  due,  but  only  unto 
Him  (Rev.  xixiio;  xxii  19)  whom  the  angels 
themselves  reverently  worship. 

(9)  Guardianship.  It  was  a  favorite  opinion 
of  the  Christian  fathers  that  every  individual  is 
under  the  care  of  a  particular  angel,  who  is  as- 
signed to  him  as  a  guardian.  The  Jews  (except- 
ing the  Sadducees)  entertained  this  belief,  as  do 
the  Moslems.  The  heathen  held  it  in  a  modified 
form — the  Greeks  having  their  tutelary  dtrmon 
and  the  Romans  their  genius.  There  is,  however, 
nothing  to  support  this  notion  in  the  Bible.  The 
passages  (Ps.  xxxiv  7;  Matt,  xviiirio)  usually 
referred  to  in  support  of  it  have  assuredly  no  such 
meaning.  The  former,  divested  of  its  poetical 
shape,  simply  denotes  that  God  employs  the  min- 
istry of  angels  to  deliver  his  people  from  afflic- 
tion and  danger,  and  the  celebrated  passage  in 
Matthew  cannot  well  mean  anything  more  than 
that  the  infant  children  of  believers,  or,  if  prefer- 
able, the  least  among  the  disciples  of  Christ,  whom 
the  ministers  of  the  church  might  be  disposed  to 
neglect  from  their  apparent  insignificance,  are  in 
such  estimation  elsewhere  that  the  angels  do  not 
think  it   below  their  dignity  to  minister  to  them. 

(See  Sat.\n.)  (Literature:  Storr  &  Klalt's  Lelir- 
buch  der  Ch.  Dogmatik.  Sec.  xlviii ;  Dr.  L.  Mayer, 
ScrifJural  Idea  of  Angels,  in  Am.  Bib.  Repository, 
xii:356-388;  Moses  Stuart's  Sketches  of  Angelol- 
figy  in  Robinson's  Bibliotlieca  Sacra,  No.  I  ;  Mer- 
hcim.  Hist.  Angelor.  Spec;  Schulthens,  Engel- 
welt;   etc.) 

ANOELIO  HYMN  (.In-jerrk  htm),  the  livmn 
Gloria  in  excelns,  so  called  because  the  former 
part  of  it  is  composed  of  the  wortls  of  the  angels 
when  announcing  the  birth  of  Jesusfl.ukc  ii:i4). 

In  several  Oriental  liturgies  it  is  used  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  service.  Before  the  time  of 
Edward  \'l  it  was  sung  before  the  collect,  epistle 
and  gospel,  but  was  afterward  transferred  to 
the  closing  part  of  the  office,  as  a  song  of  thanks- 
giving after  ciinimunion. 

ANGELIC  SALUTATION  (.In  j.-lTlc  s.11'rt-ta'- 
sliiin),  the  gr<rtiim  ^;iviii  !.>  tin-  \  irgin  Mary  by 
the  angel  when  be  announced  t<i  her  that  she  was 
to  hccoine  the  mother  ui  Jesus  (Luke  1:28).  (Sec 
Avii  Maria.) 
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(an'jels  6v  the  sev'n  churcli'ez). 

If  these  angels  are  men,  they  cannot  be  less 
than  bishops  ruling  their  several  churches.  In 
favor  of  this  we  have:  (i)  Mai.  ii:7;  iii:i,  where 
the  words  may  be  used  of  men;  (2)  of  the  one 
who  was  not  an  officer  of  the  synagogue,  but  one 
of  the  congregation  called  up  for  the  occasion 
to  pronounce  the  prayer;  (3)  the  settled  charac- 
ter of  episcopacy  in  Asia  in  the  time  of  Ignatius. 
Against  it  are:  (i)  fi77e\os  never  used  of  men 
in  New  Testament,  except  Luke  ix  :52 ;  Jas.  ii  :25. 
of  ordinary  messengers;  (2)  the  figurative  char- 
acter of  the  Apoc.  generally,  and  of  this  part  in 
particular.  There  are  seven  angels  for  seven 
churches,  and  from  the  Saviour  walking  in  a 
figurative  tabernacle  each  of  them  receives  a  letter 
in  figurative  form  and  full  of  figurative  promises 
and  threats   (Hastings'  Bib.  Diet.). 

ANGER  (an'ger),  (usually  Heb.  H^,  a/;  Gr.  dpyfi, 
or-gaf),  a  strong  emotion  which  is  sinful  or  other- 
wise according  to  its  object  and  motive. 

When  ascribed  to  holy  beings  it  is  used  figura- 
tively to  denote  high  displeasure  at  sin.  Anger, 
then,  is  either  holy  and  approvable,  or  sinful  and 
blamable.  Thus,  anger,  wrath,  and  fury  are  ascribed 
to  God ;  but  when  ascribed  to  him  they  denote  no 
tumultuous  passion ;  but  merely  his  holy  aversion 
to  sin.  and  his  just  displeasure  with  sinners,  both 
of  which  are  evidenced  in  his  terrible  threatenings 
or  righteous  judgments  (Ps.  vi:i;  vii:ii;  Gen. 
vi  :7 ;  Exod.  iv:i4).  Jesus  was  angry  with  the 
hypocritical  Pharisees,  and  with  Peter,  when  he 
would  have  dissuaded  him  from  bearing  the  cross, 
(Matt.  xvi:23).  Jacob  was  justly  angry  with 
Laban  (Gen.  xxxi:36).  Moses  was  angry  with 
the  sons  of  Aaron  (Lev.  x:i6),  and  justly  chided 
the  officers  who,  contrary  to  the  commandment, 
had  spared  the  Midianitish  women  (Num.  xxxi : 
14).  And  so,  in  every  case  where  sin  is  the 
object  of  anger,  it  is  reasonably  and  justly  dis- 
played ;  for  a  man  may  be  angry  and  yet  not  sin 
(Eph.  iv:26).  But  sinful  and  unholy  anger 
abounds  among  men,  far  more  than  holy  resent- 
ment against  sin.  Anger  is  then  a  work  of  the 
flesh  (Gal.  v:20)  ;  is  a  fruit  of  pride  (Prov.  xiii : 
10),  and  uniformly  leads  to  disgraceful  conduct; 
it  prompted  Cain  to  murder ;  it  urged  on  Simeon 
and  Levi  to  cruelty  and  bloodshed ;  it  provoked 
Saul  to  seek,  and  that  maliciously,  David's  de- 
struction ;  and  it  never  rose  so  high,  never  dis- 
played itself  so  awfully,  as  when  it  provoked  the 
Jews  to  crucify  Jesus  the  Son  of  God. 

ANGLE  (an'g'l)  (Heb,  "rL",  khakkaw\\%.yC\yiS,\ 
Hah.  i:i5),  mediaeval  English  for  "hook"  (Job  xli:l). 
It  is  connected  with  the  idea  of  piercing. 

ANGLING  (an'gling).  The  word  (Heb.  ^'^'^' 
kkak-kaw' ,  angle  or  hook)  which  the  Auth.  Vers, 
renders  'angle,'  in  Is.  xix:8;  Hah.  i:l5,  is  the  same 
that  is  rendered  'hook'  in  Job  xli:l,  12. 

In  fact,  'angling'  is  described  as  'fishing  with  a 
hook.'  The  Scripture  contains  several  allusions  to 
this  mode  of  taking  fish.  The  first  of  these  occurs 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Job:  'Canst  thou  draw- 
out  leviathan  with  an  hook;  or  his  tongue  (palate. 
which  is  usually  pierced  by  the  hook)  with  a  cord 
(line),  which  thou  lettest  down?  Canst  thou 
put  a  hook  into  his  nose,  or  bore  his  jaw  through 
with  a  thorn?'  (Job  xli  :i,  2).  This  last  phrase 
obviously  refers  to  the  thorns  which  were  some- 
times used  as  hooks,  and  which  are  long  after 
mentioned  as  the  thorns  of  fishing  (Amos  iv:2), 
in  the  Auth.  Vers,  'fish-hooks.' 

Of  the  various  passages  relating  to  this  subject, 
the  most  remarkable  is  that  which  records,  as  an 


important  part  of  the  "burden  of  Egypt,'  that 
'the  fishers  also  shall  mourn :  and  all  they  that 
cast  angle  (the  hook)  into  the  brooks  shall  lament, 
and  they  that  spread  nets  upon  the  waters  shall 
languish'  (Is.  xix:8).  In  this  poetical  description 
of  a  part  of  the  calamities  which  were  to  befall 
Egypt  we  are  furnished  with  an  account  of  the 
various  modes  of  fishing  practiced  in  that  country, 
which  is  in  exact  conformity  with  the  scenes  de- 
picted in  the  old  tombs  of  Egypt.  Angling  ap- 
pears to  have  been  regarded  chiefly  as  an  amuse- 
ment, in  which  the  Egyptians  of  all  ranks  found 
much  enjoyment.  They  constructed  within  their 
ground  spacious  sluices  or  ponds  for  fish  (Is.  xix: 
10),  like  the  vivaria  of  the  Romans,  where  they 
fed  them  for  the  table,  where  they  amused  them- 
selves by  angling,  and  by  the  dexterous  use  of 
the  bident. 

ANTAM    (a'ni-am),   (Heb.    ^y*'?^;,   an  eea^um' , 

sighing  of  the  people),  a  son  of  Shemidah  the 
Manassite  (i  Chron.  vii:iq). 

ANTDI  (a'nrm),  (Heb.  '-  t^ ,  awncem,  foun- 
tains), a  city  among  tlie  mountains  nortliwest  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv;50). 

ANIMAL  (an'i-mal),  an  organized  living  body, 
endowed  with  sensation. 

In  the  Hebrew  there  are  several  terms  rendered 
"creature,"  "living  thing,"  "cattle,"  etc.  "The 
animals  are  in  Lev.  xi  divided  into  four  classes: 
(l)  Larger  terrestrial  animals  (v.  2)  ;  (2)  aquatic 
animals  (vv.  9,  10)  ;  (3)  birds  (v.  13)  ;  (4) 
smaller  animals  (vv.  20,  29,  41,  sq.)  ;  and  these 
classes  were  again  distinguished  into  clean,  i.  e., 
eatable,  and  into  unclean,  whose  flesh  was  not  to 
be  eaten  (Comp.  Lev.  xi :  and  Deut.  xiv:i-2o). 
The  larger  terrestrial  animals  were,  moreover,  in 
the  Old  Testament  separated  into  cattle,  i.  e.,  tame 
domestic  animals,  and  into  beasts  of  the  field  or 
wild  beasts  (Keil.  Bib.  Arch.  ;  Mc.  and  Str.  Bib. 
Cyc). 

ANISE  (an'Ts),  (Gr.  &.-j-r\Bov,  an' ay-tJ;on),  which 
occurs  in  Matt.  xxiii:23,  was  commonly  employed 
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by  ihe  Greek  and  Roman  writers  to  designate  a 
l>lant  used  both  medicinally  and  as  an  article  o{ 
diet. 

In  Europe  the  word  has  always  hccn  used  to 
denote  a  similar  plant,  which  is  familiarly  known 
by  the  name  of  Dill,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in 
the  above  passage  it  should  have  been  so  rendered. 
I'he  common  dill  is  an  annual  plant,  growing 
wild  among  the  corn  in  Spain  and  Portugal  ;  and 
on  the  coast  of  Italy,  in  Egypt,  and  about  Astra- 
can.  It  resembles  fennel,  but  is  smaller,  has  more 
glaucous  leaves,  and  a  less  pleasant  smell ;  the 
fruit  or  seeds,  which  are  finely  divided  by  capillary 
segments,  are  elliptical,  broader,  flatter,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  membraneous  disk.  They  have 
a  warm  and  aromatic  taste,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  a  pale  yellow  volatile  oil,  which  itself  has  a  hot 
taste  and  a  peculiar  penetrating  odor. 

The  error  in  translation  here  pointed  out  is 
not  of  very  great  consequence,  as  both  the  anise 
and  the  dill  are  umbelliferous  plants,  which  are 
found  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The 
seeds  of  both  are  employed  as  condiments  and 
carminatives,  and  have  been  so  from  very  early 
times;  but  the  anethon  is  more  especially  a  ^enus 
of  Eastern  cultivation,  since  either  the  dill  or 
another  species  is  reared  in  all  the  countries 
from  Syria  to  India.  Jewish  authorities  state 
that  the  seed,  the  leaves,  and  the  stem  of  dill 
were  'subject  to  tithe,'  which  indicates  that  the 
herb  was  eaten,  as  is  indeed  the  case  with  the 
Eastern  species  in  the  present  day. 

ANKLET  (5n'kl6t),  (Heb.  =??..  eh'kes). 

This  word  does  not  occur  in  Scripture,  but 
the  ornament  which  it  denotes  is  clearly  indicated 
by  "the  tinkling  (or  jingling}  ornaments  about  the 
feet,"  mentioned  in  the  curious  description  of  fe- 
male attire  which  we  find  in  Is.  iii.  The  sculp- 
tures show  that  they  were  worn  by  men  as  well  as 
women  (Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egyptians,  iii:375). 
Their  present  use  among  the  women  of  Arabia 
and  Egypt  sufficiently  illustrates  the  Scriptural 
allusion.  The  Koran  (.\xiv:3i)  forbids  women 
'to  make  a  noise  with  their  feet,'  which,  says  Mr. 
Lane  (Mod.  Egyptians,  i:22l),  'alludes  to  the 
practice  of  knocking  together  the  anklets,  which 
the  Arab  women  in  the  time  of  the  prophet  used 
to  wear,  and  which  are  still  worn  by  many  women 
in  Egypt.'  El>cwhcre  (11:364)  the  same  writer 
states,  'Anklets  of  solid  gold  and  silver  were  once 
frequently  worn  by  .some  ladies,  but  are  more  un- 
common than  they  formerly  were.  They  are  of 
course  very  heavy,  and,  knocking  together  as  the 
woman  walks,  make  a  ringing noi^e.'  fie  thinks  that 
in  the  text  referred  to  (Is.  iii:i6)  the  prophet  al- 
hides  to  this  kind  of  anklet,  but  admits  that  the 
description  may  apply  to  another  kind,  of  which 
he  thus  speaks  further  on  (ii:368):  'Anklets  of 
solid  silver  are  worn  by  the  wives  of  some  of  the 
richer  peasants,  and  of  the  sheykhs  of  villages. 
Small  ones  of  iron  are  worn  by  many  children.  It 
was  also  a  common  custom  among  the  Arabs  for 
girls  or  young  women  to  wear  a  string  of  bells  on 
their  feet.  1  have  seen  many  little  girls  in  Cairo 
with  small  round  bells  attached  to  their  anklets. 
Perhaps  it  is  to  the  sound  of  ornaments  of  this 
kind,  rather  than  of  the  more  common  anklet,  that 
Isaiah  alludes'  (see  also  Chardin.  lorn  i:i33.  148. 
194).  These  belled  anklels  occur  also  in  India 
among  the  several  sorts  which  the  dancing-girls 
employ.  It  is  right  lo  add  that  the  anklets  which 
the  present  writer  has  himself  seen  in  use  among 
the  .Arab  women  in  the  country  of  the  Tigris  and 
I-  ii[ihrates  are  not  usu.illy  solid,  but  hollow,  so  tint, 
in  striking  against  imlIi  other,  tliey  emit  a  much 
more  sharp  and  sonorous  SuuiiU  than  sulid  mies. 


ANNA  (in'na),  {{',t.' \t>m,  an'na/i). 

1.  Wife  of  Tobit,  whose  history  is  contained  in 
the  apocryphal  book  named  after  him  (Fob. 
i:9,  etc.  I. 

2.  An  aged  widow,  daughter  of  Phanuel,  of 
the  tribe  of  Asher.  She  had  married  early,  but 
after  seven  years  her  husband  died,  and  during 
her  long  widowhood  she  daily  attended  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  services  of  the  Temple.  .Xnna  was 
eighty-four  years  old  when  the  infant  Icsus  was 
brought  to  the  Temple  by  his  mother,  and  entering 
as  Simeon  pronounced  his  thanksgiving,  she 
al.so  broke  forth  in  praise  (Luke  ii  :36,  37). 

ANNAS  (an'nasi,  a  contracted  form  of  Ananias. 

1.  A  high-priest  of  the  Jews  (Luke  iii  :2; 
John  xviii:l3,  24;  Acts  iv:6).  He  is  men- 
tioned in  Luke  as  being  high-priest  along 
:i'i//i  Caiaphas,  his  son-in-law.  He  is  called 
by  Josephus,  Ananus  the  son  of  Seth.  In  the 
passages  of  the  New  Testament  above  cited,  there- 
fore. It  is  apparent  that  Caiaphas  was  the  only 
actual  and  proper  high-priest ;  but  Annas,  being 
his  father-in-law.  and  having  been  formerly  him- 
self high-priest,  and  being  also  perhaps  his  sub- 
stitute, Sagan.  had  great  influence  and  authority, 
and  could  with  great  propriety  be  still  termed 
high-priest  along  with  Caiaphas   (John  ii:49). 

The  interview  of  Jesus  with  Annas  is  described 
(John  xviii  :i9-23).  It  could  have  only  one  issue. 
Jesus  was  sent  as  a  condemned  prisoner  for  a 
more  formal  trial  before  Caiaphas  and  the  San- 
hedrin,  as  described  by  the  Synoptists.  but  merely 
implied  by  St.  John.  The  Sanliedrin  at  this  time 
met  in  the  headquarters  of  the  Annas  faction,  so 
that  it  may  have  been  when  passing  through  the 
court  from  the  apartments  of  Annas  to  the  council 
chamber  that  'the  Lord  turned,  and  looked  upon 
Peter'  (Luke  xxii:6i).  (Westcott  on  John  xviii: 
25)- 

2.  \  corruption  of  Harim  (1  Esdr.  ix:32; 
Coiiip.  Ezra,  x  :3i). 

ANNIS  (in'nis),  (A.  V.  Ananias,  R.  V.  Annias). 
the  einmym  of  a  family  that  returned  with  /^erub- 
b.ihcld  Ksdr.  v:i6).  Omitted  in  parallel  passages 
o(  Kzra  and  Ncli. 

ANNUNCIATION  (Sn-nun'shl-a'shun).  This 
word,  like  many  others,  has  obtained  a  particular 
sigiiitication  in  theological  writings. 

As  a  general  term,  it  expresses  the  communica- 
tion of  important  intelligence  by  chosen  messengers 
of  Heaven;  but  it  became,  at  an  early  period  of 
Christianity,  restricted  to  the  announcement  of  the 
blessed  Virgin's  miraculous  conception.  The  first 
formal  mention  that  we  meet  with  of  its  being 
commomoraled  among  the  festivals  of  the  church, 
is  in  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trullo.  con- 
vened at  the  close  of  the  seventh  century.  By  one 
of  the  acts  of  this  assembly  it  is  ordered  lo  be  ob- 
served, though  occurring  in  the  solemn  season  of 
Lent,  like  the  Sabbath  and  the  Lord's  day.  Ser- 
mons attributed  to  St.  Athanasius  and  other 
fathers  have  been  referred  to  as  proving  the  ob- 
servance of  the  day  long  before  the  seventh  cen- 
tury :  hut  the  best  critics  consider  these  discourses 
as  spurious. 

The  effect  of  the  solemn  announcement  upon 
the  mind  of  the  blessed  Mary  was  doubilc^s  deep 
and  permanent.  It  is  conjectured  by  some  that 
her  hastening  to  Elizabeth  was  the  consequence 
of  an  eager  desire  to  prove  at  once  the  reality  of 
the  angelic  visitation.  The  pious  writers  who 
have  hazarded  this  opinion  seem  to  have  forgotten 
llial  such  a  ivnion  rcpresiiils  the  Virgin  as  more 
wanting    in    faith    than    Zacharias    himself,    and 
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that  it  can  scarcely  be  made  to  agree  with  the 
beautiful  and  devout  sentiment,  'Behold  the  hand- 
maid of  the  Lord:  Be  it  unto  me  according  to 
thy  word!' 

The  annunciation  of  the  birth  of  John  the 
Baptist  illustrates  and  confirms  much  of  that  re- 
specting Him  of  whom  he  was  the  forerunner. 

ANNXTS  (annus)  (A.  V.  Anus),  a  Levite  (l  Esdr. 
ix:48;  Neh.  viii:;).    (See  Bani.) 

ANOINTED  (a-noint'ed),  (Heb.  0'?r,  maw- 
sJue' akh,  anointed),  a  consecrated  person,  as  king 
(I  Sam.  xxiv:6);  by  way  of  signal  preeminence, 
Jesus  the  Messiah. 

ANOINTING  (a-noint'ing),  (Heb.  usually  "tfp' 
maw-shakh' ;  Gr.  xplw,  khree'o,  to  rub). 

The  practice  of  anointing  with  perfumed  oils  or 
ointments  appears  to  have  been  very  common 
among  the  Hebrews  as  it  was  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  The  practice,  as  to  its  essential  mean- 
ing, still  remains  in  the  East,  but  perfumed  waters 
are  now  far  more  commonly  employed  than  oils 
or  ointments. 

In  the  Scriptures  three  kinds  of  anointing  are 
distinguishable: — I.  For  consecration  and  inatl- 
guration ;  2.  For  guests  and  strangers ;  3.  For 
health  and  cleanliness.     Of  these  in  order. 

(1)  Consecration  and  Inauguration.  The 
act  of  anointing  appears  to  have  been  viewed 
as  emblematical  of  a  particular  sanctification ;  of 
a  designation  to  the  service  of  God ;  or  to  a  holy 
and  sacred  use.  Hence  the  anointing  of  the 
high-priests  (Exod.  xxi.x  :2g ;  Lev.  iv:3),  and 
even  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  tabernacle 
(Exod.  XXX  :26,  etc.);  and  hence  also,  probably, 
the  anointing  of  the  king,  who,  as  'the  Lord's 
anointed,'  and,  under  the  Hebrew  constitution, 
the  viceroy  of  Jehovah,  was  undoubtedly  invested 
with  a  sacred  character. 

The  first  instance  of  anointing  which  the  Scrip- 
tures record  is  that  of  Aaron,  when  he  was  sol- 
emnly set  apart  to  the  high-priesthood.  Being 
first  invested  with  the  rich  robes  of  his  high 
office,  the  sacred  oil  was  poured  in  much  pro- 
fusion upon  his  head.  It  is  from  this  that  the 
high-priest,  as  well  as  the  king,  is  called  'the 
Anointed'  (Lev.  iv:3;  v:i6;  vi  :i5,  20;  Ps. 
cxxxiii:2).  In  fact,  anointing  being  the  princi- 
pal ceremony  of  regal  inauguration  among  the 
Jews,  as  crowning  is  with  us,  'anointed,'  as  ap- 
plied to  a  king,  has  much  the  same  significance 
as  'crowned.'  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that 
this  anointing  was  repeated  at  every  succession, 
the  anointing  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  be- 
ing considered  efficient  for  its  purpose  as  long 
as  the  regular  line  of  descent  was  undisturbed; 
hence  we  find  no  instance  of  unction  as  a  sign 
of  investiture  in  the  royal  authority,  except  in 
the  case  of  Saul,  the  first  king  of  the  Jews,  and 
of  David,  the  first  of  his  line;  and,  subsequently, 
in  those  of  Solomon  and  Joash,  who  both  as- 
cended the  throne  under  circumstances  in  which 
there  was  danger  that  their  right  might  be  forci- 
bly disputed  (i  Sam.  xix:24;  2  Sam.  ii:4;  v:i-3; 
I  Chron.  xi:i,  2;  2  Kings  xi:i2-20;  2  Chron. 
xxiii  :i-2l'l.  Those  who  were  inducted  into  the 
royal  office  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  appear  to 
have  been  inaugurated  with  some  peculiar  cere- 
monies (2  Kings  ix:i3).  But  it  is  not  clear 
that  they  were  anointed  at  all ;  and  the  omission 
(if  real)  is  ascribed  by  the  Jewish  writers  to 
the  want  of  the  holy  anointing  oil  which  could 
alone  be  used  on  such  occasions,  and  which  was 
in  the  keeping  of  the  priests  of  the  Temple  in 
Jerusalem.    The    private    anointing    which    was 


performed  by  the  prophets  (2  Kings  ix:3;  Comp. 
I  Sam.  x:i)  was  not  understood  to  convey  any 
abstract  right  to  the  crown ;  but  was  merely  a 
symbolical  mtimation  that  the  person  thus 
anointed  should  eventually  ascend  the  throne. 

As  the  custom  of  inaugural  anointing  first  oc- 
curs among  the  Israelites  immediately  after  they 
left  Egypt,  and  no  example  of  the  same  kind  is 
met  with  previously,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that 
the  practice  and  the  notions  connected  with  it 
were  acquired  in  that  country.  With  the  Egyp- 
tians, as  with  the  Jews,  the  investiture  to  any 
sacred  office,  as  that  of  king  or  priest,  was  con- 
firmed by  this  external  sign ;  and  as  the  Jewish 
lawgiver  mentions  the  ceremony  of  pouring  oil 
upon  the  head  of  the  high-priest  after  he  had  put 
on  his  entire  dress,  with  the  mitre  and  crown, 
the  Egyptians  represent  the  anointing  of  their 
priests  and  kings  after  they  were  attired  in  their 
full  robes,  with  the  cap  and  crown  upon  their 
heads. 

(2)  For  Guests  and  Strangers.  The  anoint- 
ing of  our  Saviour's  feet  by  'the  woman  who 
was  a  sinner'  (Luke  vii  :38)  led  to  the  remark 
that  the  host  himself  had  neglected  to  anoint  his 
head  (v:46)  ;  whence  we  learn  that  this  was  a 
mark  of  attention  which  those  who  gave  enter- 
tainments paid  to  their  guests.  As  this  is  the 
only  direct  mention  of  the  custom,  the  Jews  are 
supposed  by  some  to  have  borrowed  it  from  the 
Romans  at  a  late  period,  and  Wetstein  and  others 
have  brought  a  large  quantity  of  Latin  erudition 
to  bear  on  the  subject.  But  the  careful  reader 
of  the  Old  Testament  knows  that  the  custom 
was  an  old  one,  to  which  there  are  various  in- 
direct allusions.  The  circumstances  connected 
with  feasts  and  entertainments  are  indeed  rarely 
intimated;  nor  would  the  present  direct  reference 
to  this  custom  have  transpired  but  for  the  re- 
marks which  the  act  of  a  woman  in  anointing 
the  feet  of  Jesus  called  forth.  Such  passages, 
however,  as  Ps.  xxiii  :5 ;  Prov.  xxi:7;  x.xvii:9; 
Wisd.  ii  :7,  as  well  as  others  in  which  the  enjoy- 
ments of  oil  and  wine  are  coupled  together,  may 
be  regarded  as  containing  a  similar  allusion.  It 
is,  therefore,  safer  to  refer  the  origin  of  this 
custom  among  the  Hebrews  to  their  nearer  and 
more  ancient  neighbors  the  Egyptians,  than  to 
the  Romans  or  the  Greeks,  who  themselves  had 
probably  derived  it  from  the  same  people.  Among 
the  Egyptians  the  antiquity  of  the  custom  is 
evinced  by  their  monuments,  which  offer  in  this 
respect  analogies  more  exact  than  classical  an- 
tiquity, or  modern  usage,  can  produce.  With 
them  the  custom  of  anointing  was  not  confined  to 
the  appointment  of  kings  and  priests  to  the 
sacred  offices  they  held.  It  was  the  ordinary 
token  of  welcome  to  guests  in  every  party  at  the 
house  of  a  friend ;  and  in  Egypt,  no  less  than  in 
Judsa,  the  metaphorical  expression  "anointed 
with  the  oil  of  gladness"  was  fully  understood, 
and  applied  to  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life. 

(3)  Health  and  Cleanliness.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  Egyptians,  as  well  as  the 
Greeks  and  Jews,  anointed  themselves  at  home, 
before  going  abroad,  although  they  expected  the 
observance  of  this  etiquette  on  the  part  of  their 
entertainer.  That  the  Jews  thus  anointed  them- 
selves, not  only  when  paying  a  visit,  but  on 
ordinary  occasions,  is  shown  by  many  passages, 
especially  those  which  describe  the  omission  of 
it  as  a  sign  of  mourning  (Deut.  xxviii:40;  Ruth 
iii  :3 ;  2  Sam.  xiv:2;  Dan.  x:3;  Amos  vi:6:  Mic. 
vi:i5:  Esth.  ii:i2;  Ps.  civ:is;  Is.  Ixi:^-  Eccles. 
ix:8;  Cant,  i  :3  :  iv:io;  also  Judith  x  :3 ;  Sus.  17; 
Ecclus.   xxxix:26;   Wisd.   ii:7).     One   of  these 
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passages  (Ps.  c'v:i5,  'oil  that  maketh  the  face 
to  shine')  shows  very  clearly  that  not  only  th.- 
hair  but  the  skin  was  inointed.  In  our  northern 
climates  this  usage  may  not  strike  us  as  a  pleas- 
ant one,  but  as  the  peculiar  usages  of  most 
nations  are  found,  on  strict  examination,  to  be 
in  accordance  with  the  peculiarities  of  their 
climate  and  condition,  we  may  be  assured  that 
this  Oriental  predilection  for  external  unction 
must  have  arisen  from  a  belief  that  it  con- 
tributed materially  to  health  and  cleanliness. 

Oil,  by  closing  up  the  pores  of  the  skin,  is 
supposed  to  prevent  that  too  copious  transpira- 
tion which  enfeebles  the  frame ;  perhaps,  too, 
these  Arabians  think  a  glistening  skin  a  beauty. 
When  the  intense  heat  comes  in,  they  always 
anoint  their  bodies  with  oil. 

(4)  Anointing  the  Sick.  The  Orientals  are 
indeed  strongly  persuaded  of  the  sanative  prop- 
erties of  oil ;  and  it  was  under  this  impression 
that  the  Jews  anointed  the  sick,  and  applied  oil 
to  wounds  (Ps.  cix:i8;  Is.  i:6;  Mark  vi:i3; 
xxvi:i8;  Luke  x  :34 ;  James  v:i4).  Anointing 
was  used  in  sundry  disorders,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
mote the  general  health  of  the  body.  It  was 
hence,  as  a  salutary  and  approved  medicament, 
that  the  seventy  disciples  were  directed  to  "anoint 
the  sick'  (Mark  vi:i3);  and  hence  also  the  sick 
man  is  directed  by  St.  James  to  send  for  the 
elders  of  the  church,  who  were  'to  pray  for  him, 
anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.' 
The  Talmudical  citation  of  Light  foot  on  Matt. 
vi:i6.  shows  that  the  later  Jews  connected  charms 
and  superstitious  mutierings  with  such  anoint- 
ings, and  he  is  therefore  probably  right  in  un- 
derstanding this  text  to  mean — 'It  is  customary 
for  the  unbelieving  Jews  to  use  anointing  of  the 
sick  joined  with  a  magical  and  enchanting  mut- 
tering; but  how  infinitely  better  is  it  to  join 
the  pious  prayers  of  the  elders  of  the  church  to 
the  anointing  of  the   sick.' 

(5)  Anointing  the  Dead  The  practice  of 
anointing  the  bodies  of  the  dead  is  intimated  in 
Mark  xiv:i,  and  Luke  xxiii  :56.  This  ceremony 
was  performed  after  the  body  was  washed,  and 
was  designed  to  check  the  progress  of  corruption 
(Num.   V  :22  ;  Jer.  viii:22). 

Figurative.  The  anointing  or  pouring  of 
sacred  oil  on  the  heads  of  persons  set  apart  to 
these  offices  implied  the  gift  of  those  qualifica- 
tions from  God  which  could  alone  fit  them  for 
their  work ;  and  it  was  typical  of  the  communi- 
cation of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  Christ,  as 
the  prophet,  priest,  and  king  of  his  church. 
Hence  persons  set  apart  to  these  offices  were 
termed  the  Lord's  anointed ;  and  especially  so, 
because  Jesus,  of  whom  they  were  lively  types, 
was  the  Lord's  anointed,  or  his  Christ.  This 
anointing  of  Jesus,  by  which  he  became  Christ,  or 
the  anointed  one,  implied  his  call  and  separation 
to  the  office  of  Mediator,  and  the  communication 
of  lho.se  gifts  of  the  Spirit  beyond  measure, 
which  CjU.ilified  him  to  be  the  prophet,  priest,  and 
king  of  his  people,  as  well  as  the  recipient  of 
those  incfTable  communications  of  love  which  the 
Spirit  of  God.  in  his  office  as  the  Comforter,  im- 
parts to  him  (i  Sam.  ii  :35 ;  Ps.  Ixxxivig;  Dan. 
ix:24).  The  anointing  of  Messiah  was  predicted 
(Ps.  xlv:7).  He  was  anointed  with  the  oil  of 
gladness  above  his  fellows  ;  that  is.  he  was  called 
to  high  offices,  and  more  abundantly  filled  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  than  any  of  his  people;  "for  Goel 
giveth  not  the  Spirit  by  measure  unto  him"  (John 
iii:34).  The  unction  with  which  God  anointed 
his  Son.  and  with  which  he  vet  anoints  all  his 
chosen  people,  and  of  which  the  anointing  oil  is 


typical,  is  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
grace  of  the  Spirit  shed  abroad  in  them  is  that 
unction  from  the  Holy  One,  by  which  they  know 
all  things  (l  John  ii  :20,  27).  By  this  grace  they 
are  separated  to  his  service  (Rom.  i:i)  ;  endowed 
with  all  graces  and  comforts,  and  blessed  with 
all  spiritual  activity  and  prosperity  in  the  service 
of  (k)d  (2  Cor.  i:2i;  Ps.  xxiii  :s;  xcii:io). 
(Brown,  Bib.  Diet.) 

ANSWER  (Sn'ser),  (Heb.  ~ii\  aw-na-u>' .  to 
testify;  Gr.  axoKplvoimi,  apokree' nom-ahee,  to  re- 
spond), has  in  Scripture  several  meanings. 

I.  To  reply  to  a  question,  or  call  (John  xix:9). 
2.  To  make  a  defense,  or  apology  before  a  judge 
(2  Tim.  iv:i6).  3.  To  respond  when  speaking 
by  turns  (Deut.  xxvii:i5).  4.  To  begin  to 
speak  (Dan.  ii:26).  5.  To  witness  for  (Gen. 
y.-x.-x.:2,i).    6.     To     obey     a     call     (Is.     Ixv:i2). 

7.  To  grant   what   is   prayed   for    (Ps.   xxvii:7). 

8.  To  account  for  (Job  ix  :3 ;  xl:2).  9.  To 
render  a  suitable  punishment  (Ezek.  xiv:7). 
10.  To  suit,  correspond  to,  to  be  analogous 
(Prov.      xxvii:i9;      Gal.      iv:23). 

ANS'WERABLE  (in'sera-b'l),  correspondent 
to;  meet  for  (Exod.  xxxviii:i8;  Matt,  iii : 
8).  The  answer  of  peace,  from  a  city  at- 
tacked in  war  (Deut.  xx:ii),  implied  a  desire 
to  come  to  terms  of  peace.  The  answer  of 
peace  from  God  (Gen.  xii:i6),  implies  a  gracious 
hearing  to  our  prayers.  The  answer  of  a  good 
conscience  toward  God.  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ,  implies  the  testimony  of  a  con- 
science delivered  from  guilt  and  fear,  through 
faith  in  the  blood  of  the  risen  Saviour.  A  fool 
is  to  be  answered  according  to  his  folly,  and  yet 
not  according  to  it  (Prov.  xxvi  :4,  5);  that  is, 
his  folly  ought  to  be  expo,sed ;  but  not  in  a 
spirit  and  manner  chargeable  with  the  folly 
which  we  rebuke  in  him. 

ANT  (ant),  (Heb. ''+*■*, //^waw/aw',  creeping, 
fifth  order  of  insects;  Hymenofitera,  Linn.;  occurs 
Prov.  vi;6;  xxx:25).  Ants  have  only  latterly  be- 
come the  subjects  of  accurate  obscrvatit)n. 

(1)  The  investigations  of  Latreille, Gould, Geer, 
Huber.  Kirby,  Spence,  Moggridge,  Bates,  Belt 
and  Sir  John  Lubbock,  have  dissipated  many 
erroneous  notions  respecting  them,  and  revealinij 
much  interesting  information  concerning  theit 
domestic  polity,  language,  migrations,  affections, 
passions,  virtues,  wars,  diversions,  etc.  The  fol- 
lowing facts  are  selected  as  relevant  to  Scriptural 
illustration:  Ants  dwell  together  in  societies; 
and  although  they  have  no  'guide,  overseer,  or 
ruler,'  yet  they  have  all  one  soul,  and  are  animated 
by  one  object — their  own  welfare,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  each  other.  Each  individual  strenuously 
pursues  his  own  peculiar  duties;  and  regards 
(except  in  the  case  of  females),  and  is  regarded 
by.  every  other  member  of  the  republic  with  equal 
lespect  and  affection.  They  devote  the  utmost 
attention  to  their  young.  The  egg  is  cleaned 
and  licked,  and  gradually  expands  under  this 
treatment,  till  the  worm  is  hatched,  which  is 
then  tended  and  fed  with  the  most  affectionate 
care.  They  continue  their  assiduity  to  the  pupa, 
or  chrysalis,  which  is  the  third  transformation. 
They  heap  up  the  pup.T.  which  greatly  resemble 
so  many  grains  of  wheat,  or  rather  riee,  by  hun- 
dreds in  their  spacious  lodges,  watch  them  in  an 
.ntlitudc  of  defense,  carry  them  out  to  enjoy  the 
radiance  of  the  sun.  and  remove  them  to  different 
situations  in  the  nest,  according  to  the  required 
degree  of  letnperaturc ;  open  the  pupa,  and  at 
the  precise  moment  of  the  transformation,  disen- 
thral the  new-born  insect  of  its  habiliments. 
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(2)  The  most  prevalent  and  inexcusable  error, 
however,  respecting  ants,  has  been  the  belief  that 
ihey  hoard  up  grains  of  corn,  chieily  wheat,  for 
their  supply  during  winter,  having  first  bitten 
out  the  germ  to  prevent  it  from  growing  in  their 
nests.  The  learned  Bochart  has  collected  an  im- 
mense array  of  the  most  eminent  authors  and 
naturalists  of  antiquity  (Jewish,  Greek,  Roman, 
and  Arabian),  who  all  gravely  propound  this 
assertion.  Even  Solomon  himself,  whose  re- 
nowned attainments  in  natural  history  included 
the  knowledge  of  insects  (i  Kings  iy:33),  has 
been  inconsiderately  supposed  to  have  sanctioned 
the  same  opinion  in  the  two  passages  in  his  writ- 
ings which  refer  to  the  ant.  The  mistake  has  no 
doubt  arisen  from  the  great  similarity,  both  in 
shape,  size,  and  color,  before  mentioned,  of  the 
pupa  or  chrysalis  of  the  ant  to  a  grain  of  corn, 
and  from  the  ants  being  observed  to  carry  them 
about,  and  to  open  the  cuticle  to  let  out  the  in- 
closed insect.  Leeuwenhoeck  was  the  first  who 
distinguished,  with  precision,  the  precise  forms 
which  the  ant  assumes  in  the  several  stages  of 
its  development,  from  the  egg  to  the  larva,  from 
the  larva  to  the  pupa,  and  thence  to  the  perfect 
insect.  Swammerdam  renewed  the  inquiry,  and 
discovered  the  encasement  of  all  parts  of  the 
future  ant,  and  showed  that  it  appeared  in  such 
different  forms  only  from  the  nature  of  its  en- 
velopes, each  of  which,  at  its  proper  period,  is 
cast  off.  It  is  now  also  ascertained  beyond  a 
doubt  that  no  European  ants,  hitherto  properly 
examined,  feed  on  corn  or  wheat  or  any  ot/ier 
kind  of  grain.  Bonnet  found  that  however  long 
they  had  been  kept  without  food,  they  would 
not  touch  Tclicat.  Nor  do  they  attack  the  roots 
or  stems  of  Zi'licat,  nor  any  other  vegetable  mat- 
ter. Nor  has  any  species  of  ant  been  yet  found 
with  food  of  any  kind  laid  up  in  its  nest.  The 
truth  is  that  ants  are  chiefly  carnivorous,  preying 
indiscriminately  on  all  the  soft  parts  of  other 
insects,  and  especially  the  viscera ;  also  upon 
worms,  whether  dead  or  alive,  and  small  birds 
or  animals. 

(3)  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  exotic  ants 
subsist  by  similar  means.  The  account  given  us  of 
the  termites,  or  ants,  inhabiting  the  hottest  cli- 
mates, clearly  shows  that  they  are  carnivorous. 
Bosman,  in  his  description  of  Guinea,  says  that 
they  will  devour  a  sheep  in  one  night,  and  that 
a  fowl  is  amusement  to  them  only  for  an  hour. 
In  these  situations  living  animals  often  become 
their  victims.  Man  himself,  as  related  by  Pre- 
vost  in  his  Histoire  General  des  Voyages,  is  even 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  ants  (Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  gth  Ed.  Art.  'Ant'). 

(4)  With  regard  to  Solomon's  words  respecting 
the  ant.  Kirby  and  Spence  are  of  opinion  'that  if 
they  are  properly  considered  it  will  be  found  that 
the  interpretation  which  seems  to  favor  the  an- 
cient error  respecting  ants  has  been  fathered  upon 
them  rather  than  fairly  deduced  from  them.  He 
does  not  affirm  that  the  ant.  which  he  proposes 
to  the  sluggard  as  an  example,  laid  up  in  her 
magazine  stores  of  grain  against  winter,  but 
that,  with  considerable  prudence  and  foresight. 
she  makes  use  of  proper  seasons  to  collect  a  sup- 
ply of  provisions  sufficient  for  her  purposes. 
There  is  not  a  word  in  them  implying  that  she 
stores  up  grain  or  other  provisions,  nor  has  the 
modern  study  of  the  insect  ever  discovered  any 
such  habit.  She  prepares  her  bread  and  gathers 
her  food  (namely,  such  food  as  is  suited  to  her) 
in  summer  and  harvest  (that  is,  when  it  is  most 
plentiful),  and  thus  shows  her  wisdom  and 
prudence  by  using  the  advantages  offered  to  her.' 
A  brief  examination  of  the  passages  (Prov.  vi:6: 


XXX  :25)  with  reference  to  their  context  will 
serve  to  confirm  these  observations.  In  the  pre- 
ceding verses,  Solomon  has  cautioned  his  readers 
against  incurring  dangerous  responsibilities  on 
behalf  of  another.  Should  this  have  inadvert- 
ently been  done,  he  advises  the  surety  to  give  no 
sleep  to  his  eyes,  nor  sltimber  to  his  eyelids,  till 
he  has  delivered  himself  from  his  rash  engage- 
ment. He  then  adds,  'Go  to  the  ant,  thou  slug- 
gard, consider  her  ways,  and  be  wise :  which 
having  no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler,  provideth 
her  meat  in  the  summer,  and  gathereth  her  food 
in  the  harvest.'  The  sense  is  thus  ably  given 
by  Dr.  Hammond :  'As  in  the  matter  just  men- 
tioned the  least  delay  is  pernicious,  so  in  all 
things  else  sluggishness,  or  negligence  of  those 
things  which  concern  us  most  nearly,  should  ever 
be  avoided ;  and  if  we  need  any  instructor  on 
this  head,  we  may  go  to  one  of  the  least  and 
meanest  of  creatures.'  The  moral,  then,  intended 
in  Solomon's  allusion  to  the  ant,  is  simply  to 
avail  one's  self  of  tlie  favorable  time  Zi'ithout 
delay.  The  description  which  follows,  of  the 
sluggard  sleeping,  evidently  during  the  day,  the 
proper  season  of  activity,  and  of  the  conse- 
quences of  his  vice,  agrees  with  this  interpreta- 
tion. The  other  passage  (xxx:25),  probably  by 
a  different  writer,  akso  considers  the  ant  simply 
as  the  symbol  of  diligence. 

(5)  On  the  other  hand  the  well-known  entomolo- 
gist, the  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope,  in  a  paper  "On  Some 
Doubts  Respecting  the  Economy  of  Ants"  (Mass. 
Entom.  Soc,  ii:2ri),  is  of  the  opinion  that  there 
are  species  of  exotic  ants  which  store  up  food 
for  winter  consumption. 

And  so  it  is  asserted  that  there  are  certain  facts 
in  regard  to  the  ants  of  the  Holy  Land  which 
settle  this  controversy  in  favor  of  the  rigid  accu- 
racy of  the  author  of  the  Proverbs.  They  are : 
(i)  The  ants  of  these  countries  lay  up  vast  stores  ' 
of  grain  in  their  nests.  (2)  To  facilitate  this  act 
of  providence  they  place  their  nests  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  places  where  grain  is  thrashed  or 
stored.  (3)  They  certainly  eat  this  grain  during 
the  winter  season.  (4)  They  encourage  certain 
insects  which  secrete  sweet  juices  to  consort  with 
them,  and  collect  and  store  their  eggs  with  their 
own.  that  they  may  have  them  at  hand  for  future 
u-e  when  thev  shall  have  hatched.  (Barnes  Bib. 
Cyc). 

ANTEDILXTVIANS  (an'te-di-lu'vi-^ns),  the 
name  given  collectively  to  the  people  who  lived 
before  the  Deluge. 

The  interval  from  the  Creation  to  that  event  is 
not  less,  even  according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  than 
1657  years,  being  not  more  than  6gi  years  shorter 
than  that  between  the  Deluge  and  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  only  167  years  less  than  from  the  birth 
of  Christ  to  the  present  time,  and  equal  to  about 
two-sevenths  of  the  whole  period  from  the  Crea- 
tion. By  the  Samaritan  and  Septuagint  texts 
(as  adjusted  by  Hales)  a  much  greater  duration 
is  assigned  to  the  antediluvian  period — namely, 
2256  years,  which  nearly  equals  the  Hebrew  inter- 
val from  the  Deluge  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
much  exceeds  the  interval  from  the  birth  of 
Christ  to  the  present  time.     (See  Chronology.) 

All  our  authentic  information  prior  to  the  won- 
derful discoveries  during  the  past  few  years  made 
in  Babylonia  and  Egypt,  respecting  this  long  and 
interesting  period  was  contained  in  4g  verses  of 
Genesis  (iv:i6  to  vi:8).  more  than  half  of  which 
are  occupied  with  a  list  of  names  and  ages,  in- 
valuable for  chronology,  but  conveying  no  par- 
ticulars regarding  the  primeval  state  of  man. 

In  a  most  remarkablemannerthetestimony  of  the 
OldTestament  and  thatof  the"  monuments  apree. 
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It  is  very  evident  from  these  accounts  that  so- 
ciety did  not  htgin  afresh  after  the  Deluge;  but 
that,  through  Noah  and  his  sons,  the  new  famihes 
of  men  were  m  a  condition  to  inherit,  and  did 
inherit,  such  sciences  and  arts  as  existed  before 
the  Flood.  This  enables  us  to  understand  how- 
settled  and  civilized  communities  were  established, 
and  large  and  magnificent  works  undertaken, 
within  a  few  centuries  after  the  Deluge. 

After  that  event.  Nimrod.  although  a  hunter 
(Gen.  x:9),  was  not  a  savage,  and  did  not  belong 
to  hunting  tribes  of  men. 

(1)  Savagism  and  Degeneracy.  In  fact,  sav- 
agisni  IS  not  discoverable  before  the  Confusion 
of  Tongues,  and  was  in  all  likelihood  a  degeneracy 
from  a  state  of  cultivation  eventually  produced 
in  particular  communities  by  that  great  social  con- 
vulsion. At  least  that  a  degree  of  cultivation  was 
the  primitive  condition  of  man,  from  which  sav- 
agism  in  particular  quarters  was  a  degeneracy, 
and  that  he  has  not.  as  too  generally  has  been 
supposed,  worked  himself  up  from  an  original 
savage  state  to  his  present  position,  has  been  pow- 
erfully argued  by  Dr.  Philip  Lindsley  (Am.  Bib. 
Repos.  iv:277-2g8;  vi:i-27),  and  is  strongly  cor- 
roborated by  the  conclusions  of  modern  ethno- 
graphical research :  from  which  we  learn  that, 
while  it  is  easy  for  men  to  degenerate  into  sav- 
ages, no  example  has  been  found  of  savages  rising 
into  civilization  but  by  an  impulse  from  without, 
administered  by  a  more  civilized  people;  and  that, 
even  with  such  impulse,  the  t'/i  inertin  of  estab- 
lished habits  is  with  difficulty  overcome.  The 
aboriginal  traditions  of  all  civilized  nations  de- 
scribe them  as  receiving  their  civilization  from 
without — generally  through  the  instrumentality  of 
foreign  colonists;  and  history  affords  no  example 
of  a  case  parallel  to  that  which  must  have  occurred 
if  the  primitive  races  of  men,  being  originally  sav- 
age, had  civilized  Ihcmsclvci. 

The  scriptural  account  clearly  shows  (see 
Adam)  that  the  father  of  men  was  something 
more  than  'the  noble  savage,'  or  rather  the  grown- 
up infant,  which  some  have  represented  him.  He 
was  an  instructed  man; — and  the  immediate  de- 
scendants of  a  man  so  instructed  could  not  be  an 
ignorant  or  uncultivated  people.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary indeed  to  suppose  that  they  possessed  at  first 
more  cultivation  than  they  required ;  and  for  a 
good  while  they  did  not  stand  in  need  of  that 
which  results  from,  or  is  connected  with,  the  set- 
tlement of  men  in  organized  communities.  They 
probably  had  this  before  the  Deluge,  and  at  first 
were  possessed  of  whatever  knowledge  or  civiliza- 
tion their  agricultural  and  pa.storal  pursuits  re- 
quired. Such  were  their  pursuits  from  the  first; 
for  it  is  remarkable  that  of  the  strictly  savage  or 
hunting  condition  of  life  there  is  not  the  slightest 
trace  before  the  Deluge.  Astronomy,  architecture, 
writing,  music,  manufactures,  poetry,  metallurgy, 
mineralogy,  zoology,  and  kindred  sciences  and  arts 
were  all  known,  some  of  them  to  quite  a  degree,  to 
these  antediluvians. 

(2)  Patriarchal  Oovemment.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  speak  with  any  decision  respecting  the  form 
or  forms  of  government  which  prevailed  before 
the  Deluge.  The  slight  intimations  to  be  found 
on  the  subject  seem  to  favor  the  notion  that  the 
particular  governments  were  patriarchal,  sub- 
ject to  a  general  theocratical  control — God  him- 
self manifrslly  interfering  to  uphold  the  good  and 
check  the  wicked.  The  right  of  property  was 
recognized,  for  .\bel  and  Jabal  possessed  flocks, 
and  Cain  built  a  city.  As  ordinances  of  religion 
sacrifices  certainly  existed  ((ien.  iv:4).  and  some 
think  that  the  Sabbath  was  observed;  while  some 
interpret  the  words.  'Then  men  began  to  call  upon 


the  name  of  the  Lord'  (Gen.  iv:26),  to  signify 
that  public  worship  then  began  to  be  practiced. 
From  Noah's  familiarity  with  the  distinction  of 
clean  and  unclean  beasts  (Gen.  vii:2),  it  would 
seem  that  the  Levitical  rules  on  this  subject  were 
by  no  means  new  when  laid  down  in  the  code  of 
Moses. 

(3)  Marria^.  Marriage,  and  all  the  relations 
springing  from  it,  existed  from  the  beginning 
(Gen.  ii:23-25);  and  although  polygamy  was 
known  among  the  antediluvians  (Gen.  iv:i9),  it 
was  most  probably  unlawful ;  for  it  must  have 
been  obvious  that,  if  more  than  one  wife  had 
been  necessary  for  a  man,  the  Lord  would  not 
have  confined  the  first  man  to  one  woman.  The 
marriage  of  the  sons  of  Seth  with  the  daughters 
of  Cain  appears  to  have  been  prohibited,  since 
the  consequence  of  it  was  that  universal  depravity 
in  the  family  of  Seth  so  forcibly  expressed  in 
this  short  passage,  '.(//  flesh  had  corruiitcd  his 
way  upon  the  earth'  (Gen.  vi:l2).  This  sin, 
described  Orientally  as  an  intermarriage  of  'the 
sons  of  God'  with  'the  daughters  of  men'  (Gen. 
vi:2),  appears  to  have  been  in  its  results  one  of 
the  grand  causes  of  the  Deluge ;  for  if  the  family 
of  Seth  had  remained  pure  and  obedient  to  God, 
he  would  doubtless  have  spared  the  world  for 
their  sake,  as  he  would  have  spared  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  had  ten  righteous  men  been  found 
there,  and  as  he  would  have  spared  his  own 
people,  the  Jews,  had  they  not  corrupted  them- 
selves by  intermarriages  with  the  heathen. 

Light  is  thrown  upon  the  above  statement  made 
by  Kitto,  in  Fresh  Light  from  the  .-liieient 
Monuments,  by  Prof.  Sayce,  pp.  26.  27.  He 
says:  "Like  cherub,  Adam  also  was  a  Babylonian 
word.  It  has  the  general  sense  of  'man.'  and  is 
used  in  this  sense  both  in  Hebrew  and  in  Assy- 
rian. But.  as  in  Hebrew  it  has  come  to  be  the 
proper  name  of  the  first  man,  so,  too,  in  the  old 
Babylonian  legends,  the  'Adamites'  were  'the 
white  race'  of  Semitic  descent,  who  stood  in 
marked  contrast  to  'the  black  heads'  or  Accadians 
of  primitive  Babylonia.  Originally,  however,  it 
was  this  dark  race  itself  that  claimed  to  have 
been  'the  men'  whom  the  god  Merodach  created ; 
and  it  was  not  until  after  the  Semitic  conquest 
of  Chaldca  that  the  children  of  .-Xdamu  or  Adam 
were  supposed  to  denote  the  white  Semitic  pop- 
ulation. Hence  it  is  that  the  dark  race  contin- 
ued to  the  last  to  be  called  the  Adamatu  or  'red- 
skins.' which  a  popular  etymology  connected  with 
Adamu  'man.'  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  suggested 
a  parallel  between  the  dark  and  white  races  of 
Babylonia  and  the  'sons  of  God'  and  'daughters 
of  men'  of  Genesis.  Adam,  we  are  told,  was 
'the  son  of  God'  (Luke  iiit.^S).  But  nothing 
similar  to  what  we  read  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Genesis  has  as  yet  been  met  with  among  the 
cuneiform  records,  and  though  these  speak  of 
giant  heroes,  like  Ncr  and  Elanna.  who  lived  be- 
fore the  Flood,  we  know  nothing  as  yet  as  to 
their   parentage." 

ANTELOPE  (.1n't6-l<»,  (Hcb."''"'?;,  )w//'w/«/ 1. 

Althiiiij;li  this  word  docs  not  occur  in  our  version 
of  the  Scriptures,  yet  there  cm  he  no  doubt  that 
in  the  Hebrew  text  several  riiniitiants  to  which 
it  is  applicable  are  indicated  under  different 
denominations. 

In  scientific  nomenclature,  the  term  antelope, 
at  first  applied  to  a  single  species,  has  gradiLilly 
become  gencrical.  and  is  now  the  designation 
of  a  tribe,  or  even  of  a  family  of  genera,  con- 
taining a  great  many  species.  According  to  pres- 
ent usage,  it  embraces  some  species  that  are  of 
considerable  size,  so  as  to  be  invariably  regarded 
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by  the  natives  as  having  some  affinity  to  cattle, 
and  others  deHcate  and  rather  small,  that  may 
be  compared  with  young  deer,  to  which,  in  truth, 
they    bear    a    general    resemblance. 

The  antelopes,  considered  as  a  family,  may  be 
distinguished  from  all  others  by  their  uniting  the 
light  and  graceful  forms  of  deer  with  the  perma- 


Nubian  Orys. 

nent  horns  of  goats,  excepting  that  in  general  their 
horns  are  round,  annulated,  and  marked  with 
striae,  slender,  and  variously  inflected,  according 
to  the  subdivision  or  group  they  belong  to.  They 
have  usually  large,  soft,  and  beautiful  eyes,  tear- 
pits  beneath  them,  and  round  tails.  They  are 
often  provided  with  hair  tufts  or  brushes  to  pro- 
tect the  knees  from  injury. 

Antelopes  are  elegantly  formed,  active,  restless, 
timid,  shy,  and  astonishingly  swift,  running  with 
vast  bounds,  and  springing  or  leaping  with  sur- 
prising elasticity ;  they  frequently  stop  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  midst  of  their  course  to  gaze  at  their 
pursuers,   and   then   resume   their   flight. 

There  are  no  less  than  29  species  of  antelopes 
in  all.     Among  the  first  of  the  subordinate  groups 


Dishon  or  Pygarg. 


is  the  subgenus  oryx,  consisting  of  five  or  six 
species,  whereof  we  have  to  notice  the  following; 
The  Leucoryx,  as  the  name  implies,  is  white. 
having  a  black  mark  down  the  nose,  black 
cheeks  and  jowl,  the  legs  from  the  elbow  and  heel 


to  the  pastern  joints  black,  and  the  lower  half  of 
the  thighs  usually,  and  often  the  lower  flank, 
bright  rufous;  hence  the  epithet  Iwinmor  (rubere, 
to  redden). 

Wild  Ox  (Deut.  xiv:5;  Is.  li:2o),  (^Oryx  too, 
the  Nubian  oryx,  Ham.  Smith),  is  either  a  species 
or  a  distinct  variety  of  leucoryx. 

Oryx  addax  may  have  been  known  to  the 
Hebrews  by  the  name  of  dishon.  It  is  three 
feet  seven  inches  at  the  shoulder,  has  the  same 
structure  as  the  others,  but  is  somewhat  higher 
at  the  croup ;  it  has  a  coarse  beard  under  the 
gullet,  a  black  scalp  and  forehead,  divided  from 
the  eyes  and  nose  by  a  white  bar  on  each  side, 
passing  along  the  brows  and  down  the  face  to  the 
cheek,  and  connected  with  one  another  between 
the  eyes.  The  general  color  of  the  fur  is  white, 
with  the  head,  neck  and  shoulders  more  or  less 
liver-color  gray ;  but  what  distinguishes  it  most 
from  the  others  are  the  horns,  whicli  in  structure 
and  length  assimilate  with  those  of  the  other  spe- 
cies, but  in  shape  assume  the  spiral  flexures  of 
the  Indian  antelope.  The  animal  is  figured  on 
Egyptian  monuments,  and  may  be  the  pygarg 
or  aislwn,  uniting  the  characters  of  a  white  rump 


with  strepsicerotine  horns,  and  even  those  which 
Dr.  Shaw  ascribes  to  his  'lidinee.' 

We  have  now  to  notice  the  second  group  of 
antilopidae,  classified  under  the  subgenus  gacella, 
whereof  at  least  one  species,  but  more  probably 
four  or  five,  still  inhabit  the  uplands  and  deserts 
of  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  the  eastern  and  southern 
borders  of  Palestine.  They  are  named  in  the 
Greek  dorcas,  and  in  the  Hebrew  sebi,  both 
terms  being  applicable  to  the  whole  group ;  and 
the  Hebrew  name  is  by  distant  nations  now  used 
for  allied  species  which  are  unknown  in  Arabia 
and  Syria.  The  biblical  species  clearly  included 
in  the  section  gazella  are  Antilopc  dorcas,  Linn., 
Ariel  or  A.  Arabica,  Licht. ;  more  remotely,  A. 
kcvella,  A.  corinna.  auctor. ;  and  for  Eastern 
Arabia,  A.  cora,  Ham.  Smith:  while  A.  subgut- 
turosa.  Guldenst,  may  be  claimed  for  the  north- 
eastern countries,  where  the  species  exists  both 
in  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia,  and  therefore  on  the 
borders  of  Syria. 

One  or  other  of  these,  according  to  geographical 

localities,  occurs  in  the  Authorized  Version  under 

the    name    of    roe,    in    Deut.    xii:i5,    22;    xiv  :S ; 

xv:22;    I    Kings   iv  123 ;    i    Chron.   xii:8;   2   Sam. 

ii:i8;   Prov.  vi  :5 ;  Is.  xiii:i4;  or  dorcas,  Eccles. 

.x.xvii  ;20. 
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The  Jarhmur,  yocli-niur.  (l  Kings  iv:23)  is 
not,  3s  in  our  AulhorizcJ  Version,  'tlie  fallow- 
dpcr,"  but  the  Oryx  Iciicoryx  of  the  moderns,  the 
true  oryx  of  the  ancients,  and  of  Niebuhr,  who 
quotes  R.  Jona.  and  points  out  the  Chaldsic 
iachmura.  and  Persian  kulzkohi  (probably  a 
mistake  for  maskandos),  and  describes  it  as  a 
great  goat.  The  eastern  Arabs  still  use  the  name 
iazmur.  C.  H.  S. 


Jachnmr. 

ANTHEDON  (an-the'don),  a  city  of  Palestine, 
lying  on  the  Mediterranean,  about  twenty  furlongs 
south  lit  (iaza.  Herod  the  Great  called  it  Agrip- 
pias,  in  honor  of  Agrippa  (Calmet). 

ANTHROPOMORPHISM  (an'thr6-p6-mor'- 
frz'm),  {Cir.  ifOpuiros,  attlli' ro pos,  man;  and /xop^T), 
mor-/ay' ,  lorini;  a  term  in  llieology  used  to  denote 
that  figure  whereby  words  derived  'roin  human 
objects  are  employed  to  express  something  which 
relates  to  the  Deity. 

As  a  finite  being  cm  have  no  intuitive  knowledge 
of  an  Infinite,  so  no  language  of  rational  creatures 
can  fully  express  the  nature  of  God  and  render  it 
comprehensible. 

All  further  knowledge  of  God  must  be  com- 
municated by  words  used  to  express  ourselves 
mtelligilily  concerning  human  and  other  terrestrial 
objects.  Such  words  and  phrases  have  their  foun- 
dation in  a  resemblance  which,  according  to  our 
conceptions,  exists  between  the  Deity  and  man- 
kind. This  resemblance,  when  essential,  is  such 
as  regards  the  pure  perfections  of  our  minds,  that 
is,  such  as  are  unaccompanied  with  any  imperfec- 
tion, as  reason,  liberty,  power,  life,  wisdom,  and 
goodness.  Those  expressions  afford  an  analogical 
knowledge,  from  whence  arise  analogical  phrases, 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  whenever  we  speak 
of  God.  and  would  ac(|uire  or  communicate  some 
knowledge  of  his  perfections. 

Such  analogical  expressions  must,  .lowcver,  be 
understood  frofi-rly,  although  they  give  no  im- 
mediate and  intuitive,  but  only  a  symbolical  knowl- 
edge of  the  Deity.  In  this  sense  i*  is  that  in  Gen. 
ii:i();  iii:g;  vi:i3;  xii:i;  xv ;  xvli ;  xviii ;  Exod. 
iii  :4,  s — speech  is  immediately  ascribed  to  the 
I  )eiiy  while  a<liliissing  Ad.im,  No.ih,  Abraham  and 
Mos;.-s.  The  Deity  is  also  ir  this  sense  said  to 
speak  iiiediiilely  to  man,  viz  by  his  messengers. 
But  although  the  speech  here  ascribed  to  the  Deity 
is  to  be  understood  in  a  different  manner  from  the 
language  of  men.  it  is  not  to  be  understood  in  such 
instances  figuratively,  or. in  the  anthropomorphitic 
sense,  hut  reiilly  and  properly.  'Either,'  says  St. 
Augustine,   'immutable   truth   speaks  to   man   in- 


effably of  itself  to  the  minds  of  rational  creatures, 
or  speaks  by  a  mutable  creature,  either  by  spirit- 
ual images  to  our  minds,  or  by  corporeal  voices  to 
the  bodily  senses.'  But  God  speaks  not  properly, 
but  anthropopathically,  when  his  decrees  and  their 
execution  are  described  in  human  methods,  or  in 
the  form  of  dialogues  and  conversations,  as  in  the 
phrase  (Gen.  i:v  'Let  there  be  light,  and  there 
was  light."  "This,"  says  Maimonides,  'is  to  be 
understood  of  the  will,  not  the  speech ;'  and,  in 
like  manner,  St.  Augustine,  'This  was  performed 
by  the  intellectual  and  eternal,  not  by  the  audible 
and  temporal  word'  {City  of  God,  ch.  vii.). 

Anthropomorphitic  phrases,  generally  consid- 
ered, are  such  as  ascribe  to  the  Deity  mixed  per- 
fections and  human  imperfections. 

(1)  Human  Actions.  A  rational  being,  who 
receives  impressions  through  the  senses,  can  form 
conceptions  of  the  Deity  only  by  p.  consideration 
of  his  own  powers  and  properties.  Anthropomor- 
phitic modes  of  thought  are  therefore  unavoidable 
in  the  religion  of  mankind;  and  although  they  can 
furnish  no  other  than  corporeal  or  sensible  repre- 
sentations of  the  Deity,  they  are  nevertheless  true 
and  just  when  we  guard  against  transferring  to 
God  qualities  pertaining  to  the  human  senses.  It 
is.  for  instance,  a  proper  expression  to  assert  that 
God  knon's  all  things ;  it  is  improper,  that  is, 
tropical  or  anthropomorphitic,  to  say  that  He  sees 
all  things.  Anthropomorphism  is  thus  a  species  of 
accommodation,  inasmuch  as  by  these  representa- 
tions the  Deity  as  it  were  lowers  himself  to  the 
comprehension  of  men.  And  it  is  altogether  con- 
sonant to  his  wisdom  and  benevolence  in  com- 
municating divine  revelations  to  address  mankin'.; 
in  language  adapted  to  their  inferior  capacities. 
Therefore  it  is  that  this  figure  is  called  by  the 
Fathers  Divine  Economy  (Theodoret,  Dialog.  2) 
and  Condescension  (Gregory  of  Nazianzus, 
Oral.    I). 

'Divine  affections,'  says  Tertullian,  'are  ascribed 
to  the  Deity  by  means  of  figures  borrowed  from 
the  human  form,  not  as  if  he  were  endued  with 
corporeal  qualities :  when  eyes  are  ascribed  to 
him.  it  is  denoted  that  he  sees  (viz.  knows) 
all  things;  when  ears,  that  he  hears  all 
things;  the  speech  denotes  the  will;  nostrils, 
the  perception  of  prayer;  hands,  creation; 
arms,  power ;  feet,  immensity ;  for  he  has  no  mem- 
bers, and  performs  no  office  for  which  they  are 
required,  but  executes  all  things  by  the  sole  act 
of  his*will.  How  can  he  require  eyes,  who  is  light 
itself?  or  feet,  who  is  omnipresent?  How  can 
he  require  hands,  who  is  the  silent  creator  of  all 
things?  or  a  tongue,  to  whom  to  think  is  to 
command.  Those  members  are  necessary  to  men. 
hut  not  to  God.  inasmuch  as  the  counsel  of  men 
would  he  inefficacious  unless  his  thoughts  put  his 
members  in  motion : — but  not  to  God,  whose  opera- 
tions follow  his  will  without  effort.' 

(2)  Human  Affections.  In  the  .same  manner 
human  affections,  as  grief,  repentance,  anger,  re- 
venge, jealousy,  etc.,  are  ascribed  to  the  Deity. 
These  affections  arc  not.  properly  speaking,  in  the 
mind  of  God,  who  is  infinitely  happy  and  immut- 
able, but  arc  ascribed  to  him  anthropopathically  by 
way  of  similitude.  For  instance,  when  God  for- 
gives the  penitent  what  he  had  denounced  against 
the  wicked  who  continue  in  sin.  he  is  said  to 
act  as  men  do  in  similar  cases.  Thus  St.  .'Xugus- 
llne  observes.  'By  repentance  is  signified  a  change 
of  events.  For  as  a  man  when  be  repents  be- 
wails the  crime  which  be  had  committed,  so.  when 
God  alters  anything  unexpccte<lly.  that  is.  beyond 
man's  expectation,  he.  figuratively,  is  said  to  have 
repented  of  the  punishment  when  man  repents  of 
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the  sin'  (Ps.  ex).  Thus,  also,  when  ignorance  is 
ascribed  to  the  Deity  (Gen.  iv:9),  the  same  Father 
remarks,  'He  inquires,  not  as  if  really  ignorant, 
but  as  a  judge  interrogates  a  prisoner;'  and 
Luther,  in  reference  to  the  passage  (Ps.  ii  :4) 
where  laughter  is  ascribed  to  the  Deity,  thus  ob- 
serves, 'Not  that  God  laughed  as  men  do,  but  to 
point  out  the  absurdity  of  men's  undertaking  im- 
possibilities ;  meaning,  that  the  matter  was  as 
ridiculous  as  it  would  be  for  a  fool  with  a  long 
stick  to  attempt  to  thrust  the  sun  out  of  the  firma- 
ment, and  to  rejoice  as  if  he  had  performed  his 
task  to  admiration'   (li'orks,  ii.  Ep.  ps.  27)- 

(3)  Anthropomorphitic  Phrases.  Anthro- 
pomorphitic  phrases  are  found  throughout  the 
whole  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
In  the  infancy  of  mankind  conceptions  derived  from 
the  human  senses  were  universal,  and  the  Deity 
is  constantly  spoken  of  in  anthropomorphitic 
phrases.  We  find  these  ideas  more  pure  after  the 
times  of  Moses,  who  forbade  the  making  of  any 
representation  of  the  Deity  (see  Decvlogue). 
The  conceptions  of  men  became  still  less  sensuous 
in  the  times  of  the  Prophets,  who  propounded  still 
clearer  notions  of  the  sublime  perfections  of  the 
Deity.  But  even  under  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation anthropomorphitic  modes  of  expression 
were  unavoidable ;  for  although  Christianity  im- 
parts purer  and  more  spiritual  sentiments  than  the 
former  revelations,  the  inspired  teachers  could 
not  express  themselves  without  the  aid  of  images 
derived  from  human  objects,  if  they  would  make 
their  communications  in  regard  to  divine  things 
intelligible  to  their  hearers,  who  were  habituated 
to  the  anthropomorphitic  expressions  of  the  (Did 
Testament.  Such  a  mode  of  teaching  was  there- 
fore indispensable  in  itself,  and  tended  to  promote 
the  instruction  and  enlightenment  of  mankind; 
'the  attention  was  more  easily  kept  up  among  the 
sensuous  hearers  and  readers  of  the  sayings  and 
writings  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles;  the  truths,  fig- 
uratively presented,  made  a  deeper  impression  on 
the  mind;  it  introduced  variety  into  the  discourse; 
the  affections  were  moved,  and  religious  instruc- 
tion the  more  readily  communicated'  (see  Seller's 
Biblical  Hcrmcncutics,  part  i,  sec.  2,  sec.  S4-62, 
London,    1835,    and   Glass's   Philologia   Sacra). 

W.  W. 
ANTHBOPOPATHISM(an'thr6-p6p'a-thiz'm), 
(Gr.  avBpwTTowddein,  with  human  feelings),  the 
attributing  of  human  emotions,  such  as  anger, 
grief,  joy,  etc.,  to  God.  Traces  of  this  are  found 
in  Scripture  (CJen.  vi  :6;  viii  :2i  ;  xi  :5,  6.  and  many 
other  passages).  If  we  understand  such  expres- 
sions as  imperfect  approximating  expressions  of 
eternal  truth,  then  they  become  the  means  of  a 
better  knowledge  of  God.  (See  Anthropomor- 
phism.) 

ANTICHRIST  (an'ti-krist),  (Gr.  d^rixp'o-Tot,  an- 
tee'khris-tos,  against  Christ ;  some,  instead  of 
Christ),  a  word  used  only  by  the  apostle  John 
(Epistles  I  and  2). 

(1)  Meaning.  The  meaning  attached  to  this 
word  has  been  greatly'  modified  by  the  controver- 
sies of  various  churches  and  sects.  In  Scripture, 
however,  and  the  early  Christian  writers,  it  has 
an  application  sufficiently  distinct  from  partial  in- 
terpretations. Antichrist,  according  to  St.  John, 
is  the  ruling  spirit  of  error,  the  enemy  of  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel  as  it  is  displayed  in  the  divinity 
and  holiness  of  Christ  (i  John  ii:i8,  22;  iv:3;  2 
John  7).  This  is  the  primary  meaning  of  the  term, 
and  we  are  led  at  once  to  consider  it  as  the  proper 
title  of  Satan. 

(2)  Many  Antichrists.  But  the  same  apostle 
speaks    of    the    existence    of    many    antichrists : 


whence  we  learn  that  it  is  applicable  to  any  being 
who  opposes  Christ  in  the  high  places  of  spiritual 
wickedness.  St.  Paul  speaks  of  'the  man  of  sin' 
as  not  yet  revealed  (I  Tim.  iv:i),  and  it  is  sup- 
posed by  most  interpreters  that  Anlichrist  is  to  be 
understood  as  the  object  alluded  to  by  the  apostle; 
but  if  we  attend  strictly  to  his  words,  the  anti- 
christ of  whom  he  spoke  must  have  been  then,  and 
at  the  time  when  he  was  writing,  'opposing  and 
exalting  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,'  al- 
though awaiting  some  distant  season  for  the  open 
display  of  his  power  and  wickedness. 

St.  Paul's  picture  (2  Thess.  ii  :3,  4)  seemed  so 
like  Nero  that  many  of  the  ancients  thought  that 
prince  was  antichrist. 

(3)  Vieisrs  of  Early  'Writers.  Justin  Martyr, 
in  his  Dialogue  with  Tryplw,  describes  him  as  ex- 
ercising his  wrath  against  Christians  with  espe- 
cial fury  in  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
Second  Advent.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  represents 
him  as  reigning  three  years  and  six  months  pre- 
paratory to  the  entire  destruction  of  his  dominion 
at  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  The  same  father 
says  that  he  will  deceive  both  Jews  and  Gentiles ; 
the  former  by  representing  himself  as  the  ^ies- 
siah ;  the  latter,  by  his  magical  arts  and  incanta- 
tions. St.  Chrysostom  observes,  on  the  passage 
in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  that 
antichrist  will  not  lead  men  to  idolatry,  but  will 
rather  abolish  the  worship  of  false  gods,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  true  God,  commanding  the  world 
to  worship  himself  alone  as  the  only  Deity. 

These  views  of  the  early  writers,  as  well  as  the 
expressions  of  Scripture,  have  been  perverted  by 
many  men  of  warm  imaginations  to  the  worst 
purposes  of  controversy.  The  effects  of  general 
corruption  have  often  been  charged  upon  offices 
and  individuals ;  and  the  appellation  of  anti- 
christ as  readily  applied  to  them  as  if  it  had 
actually  been  coupled  in  Scripture  with  their 
names  and  titles.  H.  S. 

ANTILEGOMENA  (an'ti-le-gom'en-a),  (Gr. 
dfTiXf^A^iei/a,  an  -  tee  -  le^- om' en  -  a,  contradicted 
or  disputed),  an  epithet  applied  by  the  early 
Christian  writers  to  denote  those  books  of  the 
New  Testament  which,  although  known  to  all 
the  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  sometimes  publicly 
read  in  the  churches,  were  not  for  a  considerable 
time  admitted  to  be  genuine,  or  received  into  the 
canon  of  Scripture.  These  books  are  so  denom- 
inated in  contradistinction  to  the  Homologou- 
mena.  or  universally  acknowledged  writings.  The 
following  is  a  catalogue  of  the  Aiitilcgomena: 
The  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter;  the  Epistle  of 
St.  James;  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude;  the  Second 
and  Third  Epistles  of  St.  John;  the  Apocalypse, 
or  Revelation  of  St.  John;  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  "The  earliest  notice  which  we 
have  of  this  distinction  is  that  contained  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius,  the  learned 
bishop  of  Cassarea,  who  flourished  A.  D.  270-340. 
He  seems  to  have  formed  a  triple,  or,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  some,  a  quadruple  division  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  terming  them — I.  the 
homologoumena  (received)  ;  2,  the  antilegomena 
(controverted)  ;  3,  the  notlia  (spurious)  ;  and.  4,. 
those  which  he  calls  the  utterly  spurious,  as  being 
not  only  spurious  in  the  same  sense  as  the  former, 
but  also  absurd  or  impious.  Among  the  spurious 
he  reckons  the  Acts  of  Paul,  the  Shepherd  of 
Hennas,  the  Revelation  of  Peter,  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas,  and  the  Instructions  of  the  Apostles. 
He  speaks  doubtfully  as  to  the  class  to  which  the 
Apocalypse  belongs,  for  he  himself  includes  it 
among  the  spurious;  he  theji  observes  that  some 
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reject  it,  while  others  reckon  it  among  the  ac- 
knowledged writings  (homologounicnaj.  Among 
the  spurious  writings  he  also  enumerates  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  He  adds,  at 
the  same  time,  that  all  these  may  be  classed  among 
the  antilegomena.  His  account  is  consequently 
confused,  not  to  say  contradictory.  Among  the 
utterly  sfiurious  he  reckons  such  books  as  the 
heretics  brought  forward  under  pretense  of  their 
being  genuine  productions  of  the  apostles.  Such 
as  the  so-called  Cospeh  of  Peter,  Thomas,  and 
Matthias,  and  the  Acts  of  Andrew,  John,  and 
the  other  apostles.  These  he  distinguishes 
from  the  antilegomena,  as  being  works  which  not 
one  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers  thought 
worthy  of  being  cited.  Their  style  he  considers 
so  remote  from  that  of  the  apostles,  and  their 
contents  so  much  at  variance  with  the  genuine 
doctrines  of  Scripture,  as  to  show  them  to  have 
been  the  inventions  of  heretics,  and  nut  worthy 
oi  a  place   even  among    the   spuriotis  writings. 


of  four  townships  or  quarters,  each  surrounded 
by  a  separate  wall,  and  all  four  by  a  common  wall. 
I'hc  first  was  built  by  Sclcucus  Nicator,  who  peo- 
pled it  with  inhabitants  from  Antigonia;  the  sec- 
ond by  the  settlers  belonging  to  the  first  quarter; 
the  third  by  Seleucus  Callinicus ;  and  the  fourth 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (Strabo,  xvi:2;  iii:354). 
It  was  the  metropolis  of  Syria  (.-lii/ioc/iiam,  ^yrtir 
caput.  Tac.  Hist.  ii:79),  the  residence  of  the  Sy- 
rian kings  (the  Seleucida:)  (iMacc.  iii  :37  ;  vii:2}, 
and  afterwards  became  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
provinces  in  Asia.  It  ranked  third,  after  Rome 
and  Alexandria,  among  the  cities  of  the  empire 
(Josejih.,  De  RclLJud.  iii;2,  sec.  41,  and  was  little 
inferior  in  size  and  splendor  to  the  latter,  or  to 
Selcucia  (Strabo,  xvi:2;  vol.  iii,  p.  355,  ed. 
Tauch.). 

In  the  immediate  neighborhood  in  a  luxuriant 
grove  was  the  suburb  Daphne,  with  its  cel- 
ebrated sanctuary  of  Apollo  (2  Mace.  iv:33); 
whence  the   city  was  sometimes  called  "Aiitioch 


IScc  the  articles  on  the  scver.il  epistles  and  the 
Revelation.)  W.  \V. 

ANTI-LIBANUS   (.tn'ii-liba-nus).     See   Lkb- 

ASciN. 

ANTIOCH  (An'ti-6k),  (Gr.'ArT.ix'uj,  an  terokh' , 
i-a\.  Two  pl.iros  of  ibis  n.ilnc  are  ineiitioni'd  In 
the  New  Test.imelit. 

(1)  In  Sjnia.  A  city  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orontes,  300  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  about 
30  from  the  .Mediterranean.  It  was  situated  in 
the  province  of  Scleucis.  called  Tctrapolis  (T»T/)rf- 
woXit),  from  coiit. lining  the  four  cities,  Anti- 
och,  Seleucia,  Ap.Tinca.  and  Laodicea :  of  which 
the  first  w.is  named  after  Antiochus.  the  f.tther 
of  the  founder;  the  second  after  himself;  the 
third  after  his  wife  Apaniea.  and  the  fourth  in 
honor  of  his  mother.  The  appellation  TrtrafoUs 
was  given  also  to  Anlioch.  because   11  cuiibisled 


by  Daphne  "  .^  miiltitu  le  of  Jews  resided  in  it. 
Seleucus  Nicator  granted  them  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship, and  placed  them  on  a  perfect  equality  with 
the  other  inhabitants  (Joseph.  Antxq.  xii  :3,  sec.  l). 
These  privileges  were  continued  to  ibem  by  Ves- 
pasian and  Titus — an  instance  (Josephiis  remarks) 
of  the  equity  and  generosity  of  the  Romans,  who, 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  .Mex.nndrians 
and  Aniiochcans,  protected  the  Jews,  notwiih- 
slanding  the  provocations  they  had  received  from 
them  in  their  wars.  They  were  also  allowed  to 
have  an  Archon  or  Ethnarch  of  their  own  (Joseph. 
A'r  llell  Jud.  viir.i).  .^ntioeh  is  called  libera  by 
Pliny  (Hist.  Nat ,  v.  18).  having  obtained  from 
I'ompey  the  privilege  of  being  governed  by  if« 
own  laws.  This  fact  is  cnniniemoraled  on  a  coin 
Ix-.iring  the  inscription,  A.VTIo.XKliN  MIITlMiIIo.V. 
ATTUNO.MOT,  .InliocJifon  Mehof>ol.  Autonomou,  a 
coin  ul  the  iiiOet'i^udcui  melru|iuli8  o(  Antioch, 
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The  Christian  faith  was  introduced  at  ari  early 
period  into  AiUioch,  and  with  great  success  (Acts 
xi:ig,  21,  24).  The  name  'Christians'  was  here  first 
applied  to  its  professors  (Acts  xi;26),  and  the 
city  became  the  see  of  the  four  chief  bishops, 
wlio  were  called  Patriarchs.  Antioch  soon  be- 
came a  central  point  for  the  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Gentiles,  and  maintained  for 
several  centuries  a  high  rank  in  the  Christian 
world.  A  controversy  which  arose  between  cer- 
tain Jewish  believers  from  Jerusalem  and  the  Gen- 
tile Converts  at  Antioch  respecting  the  permanent 
obligation  of  the  rite  of  circumcision  was  the 
occasion  of  the  first  apostolic  council  or  conven- 
tion (Acts  XV).  Antioch  was  the  scene  of  tlie 
early  labors  of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  the  place 
whence  he  set  forth  on  his  first  missionary  labors 
(Acts    xi:26;  xiii:2).       Ignatius    was    tlie    second 


Gate  of  St.  Paul,  Antioch. 

bishop  or  overseer  of  the  church,  for  about  forty 
years,  till  his  martyrdom  in  A.  D.  107.  In  the 
third  century  three  councils  (the  last  in  A.  D. 
269)  were  held  at  Antioch  relative  to  Paul  of 
Samosata,  who  was  bishop  there  about  A.  D.  260 
(Neander's  Allgcmcinc  Gcschichtc,  etc.  1:3,  p. 
1013;  Gieseler's  Lchrbnch,  1:242;  Moshemii  Coin- 
men  tarii,  p.  702).  In  the  course  of  the  fourth 
century  a  new  theological  school  was  formed  at 
Antioch,  which  aimed  at  a  middle  course  in  Bibli- 
cal Hermeneutics.  between  a  rigorously  literal  and 
an  allegorical  method  of  interpretation.  Two  of 
its  inost  distinguished  teachers  were  the  presbyters 
Dorotheus  and  Lucian,  the  latter  of  whom  suf- 
fered martyrdom  in  the  Dioclesian  persecution, 
A.  D.  312  (Neander's  Allgcmeine  Gcschichte,  i  :3, 
p.  1237;  Gieseler's  Lclirbuch,  i  :272 ;  Lardner's 
Credibility,  pt.  ii.  ch.  55,  58).  Libanius  (born 
A.  D.  314),  the  rhetorician,  the  friend  and  pane- 
gyrist of  the  emperor  Julian,  was  a  native  of 
.Antioch  (Lardner's  Testimonies  of  Ancient 
Heathens,  ch.  449;  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  etc., 
ch.  24).  It  had  likewise  the  less  equivocal  honor 
of  being  the  birthplace  of  his  illustrious  pupil, 
John  Chrysostom  (born  A.  D.  347;  died  \.  D. 
407).  (Lardner's  Credibility,  pt.  ii,  ch.  I18;  Nean- 
der's Allgcmeine  Gesehichte,  ii  :3,  pp.  1440-56.) 

At  the  present  time  there  are  three  prelates  in 
Syria  who  claim  the  title  of  patriarchs  of  An- 
tioch, namely :  ( l )  the  patriarch  of  the  Greek 
church;  (2)  of  the  Syrian  Monophysites ;  (3)  of 
the  Maronites  (Murdoch's  Mosheim,  edited  by 
Soames,  p.  304-11), 


Few  cities  have  undergone  and  survived  greater 
vicissitudes  and  disasters  than  .\ntioch.  In  A.  D. 
260  Sapor,  the  Persian  king,  surprised  and  pillaged 
it,  and  multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  were  slain  or 
sold  as  slaves.  It  has  been  frequently  brought  to 
the  verge  of  utter  ruin  by  earthquakes  (A.  D. 
340,  394,  396,  458,  526,  528),  by  that  of  A.  D.  526 
no  less  than  250,000  persons  were  destroyed,  the 
population  being  swelled  by  an  influx  of  strangers 
to  the  festival  of  the  Ascension.  The  emperor 
Justinian  gave  forty-five  centenaries  of  gold 
(ii8o,ooo)  $900,000.00,  to  restore  the  city. 
Scarcely  had  it  resumed  its  ancient  splendor  (A. 
D.  540)  when  it  was  again  taken  and  delivered 
to  the  flames  by  Chosroes.  In  A.  D.  658  it  was 
captured  by  the  Saracens.  Its  safety  was  ran- 
somed with  300,000  pieces  of  gold,  but  the  throne 
of  the  successors  of  Alexander  was  degraded  un- 
der the  yoke  of  the  caliphs  to  the  secondary  rank 
of  a  provincial  town.  In  A.  D.  975  it  was  retaken 
by  Nicephorus  Phocas.  In  A.  D.  1080  the  son 
of  the  governor  Philaretus  betrayed  it  into  the 
hands  of  Soliman.  Seventeen  years  after  the 
Duke  of  Normandy  entered  it  at  the  head  of  300,- 
000  Crusaders;  but  as  the  citadel  still  held  out, 
the  victors  were  in  their  turn  besieged  by  a  fresh 
host  under  Kerboga  and  twenty-eight  emirs,  which 
at  last  gave  way  to  their  desperate  valor  (Gibbon, 
chap.  58).  In  A.D.  1268  Antioch  was  occupied  and 
ruined  by  Boadocbar  or  Bibars,  sultan  of  Egypt 
and  Syria;  this  first  seat  of  the  Christian  name 
being  dispeopled  by  the  slaughter  of  17,000  persons, 
and  the  captivity  of  100,000.  .-Xbout  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century  the  three  patriarchs  of  Alex- 
andria, Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  convoked  a  synod, 
and  renounced  all  connection  with  the  Latin 
church. 

Antioch  at  present  belongs  to  the  Pashalic  of 
Haleb  (Aleppo),  and  bears  the  name  of  Antakia 
(Pococke,  ii  :277  sq.;  Niebuhr,  iii:i5  sq.).  The 
inhabitants  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  twenty 
thousand  before  the  earthquake  of  1822,  which 
destroyed  four  or  five  thousand.  On  the  south- 
west side  of  the  town  is  a  precipitous  mountain  • 
ridge,  on  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  old 
Roman  v/all  of  Antioch  is  still  standing,  from  30 
to  50  feet  high  and  15  feet  in  thickness. 

(2)  Antioch  in  Pisidia.  Antioch  in  (or  near) 
Pisidia  ( Kvn.bxn-a-  Ti?!  llicnSms),  a  city  belonging  to 
the  province  of  Pisidia  in  Asia  Minor,  but  situated 
within  the  limits  of  Phrygia.  When  Paul  and 
Barnabas  visited  this  city  (Acts  xiii:i4),  they  found 
a  Jewish  synagogue  and  a  considerable  number 
of  proselytes,  and  met  with  great  success  among 
the  Gentiles  (xiii:48),  but,  through  the  violent 
opposition  of  the  Jews,  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
place,  which  they  did  in  strict  accordance  with 
their  Lord"^  injunction  (xiii:5l,  compared  with 
Matt.  x;i4;  Luke  ix:5). 

Till  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  An- 
tioch was  supposed  to  have  been  situated  where  the 
town  oi  Ak-Shcker  wow  stands;  but  the  re- 
searches of  the  Rev.  F,  .^rundell,  British  chaplain 
at  Smyrna  in  1833,  confirmed  by  the  still  later  iii- 
vestigations  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  secretary  of  the 
Geographical  Society,  have  determined  its  site  to 
be  adjoining  the  town  of  Yalowatch,  and  conse- 
quently that  Ak-Sheker  is  the  ancient  Philomelion  . 
described  bv  Strabo  (xii:8;  vol.  iii,  p.  72,  ed. 
Tauch).     J.  E.  R. 

ANTIOCHTJS  (an-ti'o-kiis). 

Of  the  many  kings  who  bore  this  name.  Anti- 
ochus,  called  Epiphanes,  has  the  chief  claim  on 
our  attention  in  a  Biblical  Cyclop.-edia,  since  in 
the  Books  of  Maccabees  and  in  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel  his  person  is  so  prominent.    Nevertheless, 
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it  will  be  our  business  to  sei  forth,  not  that  which 
readers  of  the  Bible  can  gather  for  themselves, 
but  such  preliminary  and  collateral  information 
as  will  tend  to  throw  light  on  the  position  of  the 
Jews  towards  the  Syrian  monarchy. 

The  name  Antiochus  may  be  interpreted  he 
u-lio  wilhslands,  or  lasts  out;  and  denotes  mili- 
tary prowess,  as  do  many  other  of  the  Greek 
names. 

(1)  Antiochus  I.  The  first  Seleucus,  lather 
of  Antiochus  1.  built  a  prodigious  number  of 
cities  with  Greek  institutions,  not,  like  Alex- 
ander, from  military  or  commercial  policy, 
but  to  gratify  o>temation,  or  his  love  for 
Greece.  This  love,  indeed,  led  him  to  fi.x  his  capi- 
tal, not  at  Babylon,  where  Alexander  would  have 
placed  it,  but  in  the  north  of  Syria  (see  A.ntioch), 
and  in  extreme  old  age  his  life  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
his  romantic  passion  for  revisiting  his  native  Mace- 
donia. 

Scarcely,  indeed,  had  the  second  of  the  line, 
Antiochus  I,  begun  to  reign  (B.  C.  280)  when  four 
sovereigns  in  A>ia  Minor  established  their  com- 
plete independence  the  king.^  of  Ponius,  Bithy- 
nia,  Cappadocia  and  Pergamus.  Then  the  Gauls, 
thai  had  ravaged  Greece,  Macedon  and  Thrace, 
invaded  Asia  Minor,  killed  him,  and  established 
themselves  in  Gahuia. 

(2)  Antiochus  II  (Theos).  In  the  next  reign, 
that  of  Antiochus  II,  Theus,  the  revolt  of  the 
Parthians  under  Arsaces  ( B.  C.  250)  was  fol- 
lowed speedily  by  that  of  the  distant  province  of 
Bactriana.  For  thirty  years  together  the  Par- 
thians continued  to  grow  at  the  expense  of  the 
Syrian  monarchy.  This  king  was  followed  by 
Seleucus  II,  Callinicus,  247-226  B.  C.,  who  was 
beset  by  rebellion  and  wars  with  Egypt  and  Par- 
thia.  The  next,  Seleucus  III,  Ceraunus,  a  youth, 
was  murdered  in  22J.  and  his  brother,  the  great 
Antiochus  III,  followed. 

(3)  Antiochus  III  (tho  Great).  Through  the 
great  revolution  of  Asia  ilic  Hebrews  of  Pales- 
line  were  now  placed  nearly  on  the  frontier  of 
two  mighty  monarchies,  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  rival  powers  bid  against  one  another  for  their 
good  will — so  great  were  the  benefits  showered 
upon  them  by  the  second  Ptolemy.  Even  when 
a  war  broke  out  for  the  possession  of  Crclc- Syria, 
under  Antiochus  the  Great  and  the  fourth  Ptol- 
emy (B.  C.  218.  217),  though  the  people  of  Judsea, 
as  part  of  the  battlefield  and  contested  posses.^ion, 
were  exposed  to  severe  suffering,  it  was  not  the 
worse  for  their  ultimate  prospects,  for  Antiochus, 
when  left  master  of  southern  Syria  (B.  C.  198), 
took  occasion  to  heap  on  the  Jews  and  Jerusalem 
new  honors  and  exemptions  (Joseph.  Antitj.  xii : 
3.  3).  In  short,  in  days  in  which  no  nation  of 
those  parts  could  hope  for  political  independence, 
there  was  none  which  seemed  so  likely  as  the 
Hebrew  nation  to  enjoy  an  honorable  social  and 
religious  liberty.  The  great  Antiochus  pa-scd  a 
life  of  war  (B.  C.  223-187).  In  his  youth  he  had 
|o  contend  against  his  revolted  satrap  of  Media 
and  afterwards  against  his  kinsman  .•\ch.tus,  in 
Asia  Minor.  We  have  already  noticed  his  strug- 
ples  in  Ccele-Syria  against  the  Ptolemies.  Be- 
sides this,  he  was  seven  years  engaged  in  suc- 
cessful campaign^  against  the  Parthians  and  the 
king  of  Bactriana,  and,  finally,  met  unexpected 
and  staggering  reverses  in  war  with  the  Romans, 
so  that  his  last  days  were  inglorious  and  his  re- 
sources thoroughly  broken.  The  Syrian  empire, 
as  left  by  .Antioclitis  the  Gre.it  to  his  son.  was 
weaker  th.in  that  which  the  first  Seleucus  founded. 
Respecting  the  reign  of  this  son,  Scleiinis  IV 
(Philopator),  B.  C.  187-176.  wc  know  little,  ex- 
cept  that   he  lei'   h'u   kingdom   tribuLiry  tO  the 


Romans  (Livy,  xiii:6).  In  Dan.  xi  :20  lie  is 
named  a  raiser  of  taxes,  which  shows  what  was 
the  chief  direction  of  policv  in  his  reign. 

(4)  Antioclius  IV  (Epiphanes).  Seleucus  IV 
having  been  assassinated  by  one  ol  his  courtiers, 
his  brother  Antiochus  Epiphanes  hastened  to  oc- 
cupy the  vacant  throne,  although  the  natural  lieir, 
Demetrius,  son  of  Seleucus,  was  alive,  but  a 
hostage  at  Rome.  In  Dan.  xi  :2l,  it  is  indicated 
that  he  gained  the  kingdom  by  Aatteries;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  moat  lavish  bribery  was 
his  chief  instrument.  According  to  the  description 
in  Livy  (xli:20),  the  magnificence  of  his  largesses 
had  almost  the  appc,-\rance  of  insanity.  Antiochus, 
apprehending  that  the  Jews  would  never  be  con- 
stant in  obedience  to  him,  unless  he  obliged  them 
to  change  their  religion,  and  to  embrace  that  of 
the  Greeks,  issued  an  edict,,  enjoining  them  to 
conform  to  the  laws  of  other  nations,  and  forbid- 
ding their  usual  sacrifices  in  the  temple,  their  fes- 
tivals and  their  sabbath.  The  statue  of  Jupiter 
Olympus  was  placed  on  the  altar  of  the  temple. 
Many  corrupt  Jews  complied  with  these  orders, 
but  others  opposed  them.  Matlathias  and  his 
sons  retired  to  the  mountains,  and  old  F.Ieazar 
and  the  seven  brethren,  Maccabees,  suffered  death 
with  great  courage  at  Antioch  (2.  Mace.  vii). 
After  the  death  of  Mattathias,  Judas  Maccabius 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  those  Jews  who  con- 
tinued faithful,  and  opposed  with  success  the 
generals  who  were  sent  against  him.  Finding 
his  treasures  exhausted,  Antiochus  went  into  Per- 
sia to  levy  tributes.  When  he  arrived  at  Ec- 
batana  he  received  news  of  the  defeat  of  Nicanor 
and  Timotheus.  and  that  Judas  Maccaba;us  had 
retaken  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  and  restored  the 
worship  of  the  Lord.  On  receiving  this  intelli- 
gence, transported  with  indignation,  he  com- 
manded the  driver  of  his  chariot  to  urge  the 
horses  forward,  threatening  to  make  Jerusalem  a 
grave  for  the  Jews.  He  fell  from  his  chariot, 
however,  and  died,  overwhelmed  with  pain  and 
prief. 

The  change  of  policy  from  conciliation  to 
cruel  persecution,  which  makes  the  reign  of  Epi- 
phanes an  era  in  the  relation  of  the  Jews  to  the 
Syrian  monarchy,  has  perhaps  had  great  perma- 
nent moral  results.  It  is  not  impossible  that  per- 
severance in  the  conciliating  pl.in  might  have 
sapped  the  energy  of  Jewish  national  fai'.h:  while 
it  is  certain  that  persecution  kindled  their  zeal 
and  cemented  their  unity.  Jcrusalen.  by  its  suf- 
ferings, became  only  the  more  sacred  in  the  eyes 
of  its  absent  citizens,  who  vied  in  replacing  tlie 
wealth  which  the  sacrilegious  Epiphanes  had  rav- 
ished. 

(5)  Antiochus  V  (Eupator)  and  Antiochus 
VI.  Besides  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  the  book  of 
Maccabees  mentions  his  son,  called  .Vntiochus 
Eupator,  and  another  young  .-Vntiochus.  son  of 
Alexander  Balas,  the  usurper,  both  of  whom  were 
murdered  at  a  lender  age. 

(6)  Antiochus  VIZ  In  the  two  last  chapters 
of  the  bonk  another  .Antiochus  appears,  called  by 
the  Greeks  Sideles.  from  the  town  of  Sida.  in 
Pamphylia.  This  is  the  last  king  of  that  house 
whose  reputation  and  power  were  not  unworthy 
of  the  great  name  of  Seleucus.  In  the  year  H  C. 
134  he  besieged  Jcru'-alem.  and  having  taken  it 
next  year,  after  a  severe  siege,  he  pulled  down 
the_walls  and  reduced  the  nation  once  more  to 
subjection,  after  only  ten  years'  imlepcndence. 
His  mcKleration  and  regard  for  tho'r  rrlii;inns 
feelings  are  contrasted  by  Joscphus  with  the  im- 
piety of  Epiphanes. 

An  outline  of  the  deeds  of  the  kings  nf  Syria  in 
.wa,  and  peace,  down  to  Autiochus  Epiphanes,  u 
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presented  in  the  nth  chapter  of  Daniel,  in  which 
Epiphanes  and  his  father  are  the  two  principal 
figures.  Nothing  but  ignorance  or  a  heated  imagi- 
nation can  account  for  some  modern  expositors 
referring  that  chapter  to  tlie  events  of  the  eight 
eentli  century  after  Christ. 

(7)  Table  of  Kings.  The  most  compsct  and 
unbroken  account  of  the  kings  of  this 
dynasty  is  to  be  found  in  Appian's  book  (,Dc 
Rebus  Syriacis),  at  the  end.  The  dates  of  the 
following  table  are  taken  from  Clinton's  Fasti 
Hellcnici,  vol.  iii,  Appendix,  chap,  iii : 

1.  Seleucus  Nicator,  B.  C.  312-280. 

2.  Antiochus  Soter,  his  son,  280-261. 

3.  .A.ntiochus  Theos,  his  son,  261-247. 

4.  Seleucus  Callinicus,  his  son,  247-226. 

5.  (Alexander,  or)  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  his  son, 

226-223. 

6.  Antiochus  the  Great,  his  brother,  223-187. 

7.  Seleucus  Philopator,  his  son,  187-176. 

8.  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  his  brother,   176-164. 

9.  Antiochus  Eupator,  his  son   (a  minor),   164- 

162. 

10.  Demetrius  Soter,  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator, 

162-150. 

11.  Alexander    Balas,    a    usurper,    who   pretends 

to  be  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  is 
acknowledged  by  the  Romans,  152-146. 

12.  Antiochus  Theos,  or  Alexander   (a  minor), 

son  of  the  preceding.  He  is  murdered  by 
the  usurper  Trypho,  who  contests  the  king- 
dom till  140. 

13.  Demetrius   Nicator,  son  of  Demetrius  Soter, 

reigns  146-141,  when  he  was  captured  by 
tlie  I'arthians. 

14.  Antiochus  Sidetes,  his  brother,  141-128. 
ANTIPAS  (an'ti-pas),  (Gr.  '\pTivas,  an-tee' pas). 

1.  A  faithful  witness  or  martyr  mentioned  in 
Rev.  ii;i3  (A.  D.  before  100).  He  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  our  Savior's  first  disciples  and  a 
bishop  of  Pergamos,  and  to  have  been  put  to 
death  in  a  lumult  there  by  the  priests  of  ^Escula- 
pius,  ■who  had  a  celebrated  temple  in  that  city. 
Tradition  relates  that  he  was  burned  in  a  brazen 
bull  under  Domitian. 

2.  Antipas,  or  Herod  Antipas,  was  the  son  of 
Herod  the  Great  by  Malthace,  a  Samaritan.  He 
inherited  of  his  father's  dominions  Galilee  and 
Perea,  as  tetrarch.  He  was  the  Herod  who  exe- 
cuted John  the  Baptist.     (See  Herodian  Family.) 

ANTEPATER  (an-tip'a-ter).  See  Herodian 
Fa.mily. 

ANTIPATRIS  (an-tip'a-trls),  (Gr.  'AfTiTarplt. 
an-iip-at-reece'),  a  city  built  by  Herod  the  Great 
on  the  site  of  a  former  place  called  Caphar-saba 
(Joseph.    Aniiq.  xiiitij,  i). 

Caphar-saba  was  120  stadia  from  Joppa;  and  be- 
tween the  two  places  Alexander  Balas  drew  a 
trench,  with  a  wall  and  wooden  towers,  as  a  de- 
fense against  the  approach  of  Antiochus  {Aniiq. 
xiii:i5,  i;  De  Bell.  Jud.  i  :4,  7).  Antipatris  also 
lay  between  Caesarea  and  Lydda.  its  distance  from 
the  former  place  being  twenty-six  Roman  miles 
(Itin.  Micros,  p.  600).  These  circumstances  indi- 
cate that  Antipatris  was  in  the  midst  of  a  plain, 
and  not  at  Arsuf,  where  the  Crusaders  supposed 
they  had  found  it  (Reland,  Paltrst.  pp.  569,  570). 
On  the  road  from  Ramlah  to  Nazareth,  north  of 
Ras-el  Ain,  Prokesch  (Reise  ins  Heilige  Land. 
Wien,  183 1 )  came  to  a  place  called  Kaffr  Saba; 
and  the  position  which  Brighaus  assigns  to  this 
town  in  his  map  is  almost  in  exact  agreement  with 
the  position  assigned  to  Antipatris  in  the  llin. 
Hieros.  Perceiving  this.  Professor  Raumer  (Pal- 
dst.  pp.  144,  462)  happily  conjectured  that  this 
Kaffr    Saba   was   no   other   than   the   reproduced 


name  of  Caphar-saba,  which,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  lias  again  supplanted  the  foreign  arbi- 
trary and  later  name  of  Antipatris.  This  con- 
jecture has  been  supported  by  Professor  Robin- 
son, who  gives  Kcfr  Saba  as  the  name  of  the  vil- 
lage in  question  {Researches,  111:46-48).  Wilson 
and  Conder  place  it  at  Kala'at  Ras  elAin,  ruins 
between  Lydda  and  Cjesarea,  thirty  miles  south- 
east of  the  latter  and  eleven  miles  northeast  of 
Joppa.  The  old  Roman  road  from  Jerusalem  runs 
to  this  place,  and  thence  to  Cssarea.  "One  of  the 
finest  springs  in  the  country  is  near."  It  did  not 
seem  probable  to  Wilson  and  Conder  that  any 
large  town  like  Antipatris  had  been  at  Kefr  Saba. 
St.  Paul  was  brought  from  Jerusalem  to  Anti- 
patris by  night,  mi  his  route  to  Cassarea  (Acts 
xxiii:3ll. 

ANTONIA  (an-to'ni-a),  {fim.  of  Antonius),  a 
fortress  in  Jerusalem  on  the  north  side  of  the  area 
of  the  temple,  often  mentioned  by  Josephus  in  his 
account  of  the  later  wars  of  the  Jews. 

It  was  originally  built  by  the  Maccabees,  under 
the  name  of  Baris,  and  was  afterwards  rebuilt 
with  great  strength  and  splendor  by  the  first 
Herod.  In  a  more  particular  description.  Josephus 
states  {De  Bell.  Jud.  v:5,  S)  that  the  fortress 
stood  upon  a  rock  or  hill  fifty  cubits  high,  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  temple  area,  above  which 
its  wall  rose  to  the  height  of  40  cubits.  Within  it 
had  the  extent  and  appearance  of  a  palace,  being 
divided  into  apartments  of  every  kind,  with  gal- 
leries and  baths,  and  broad  halls  or  barracks  for 
soldiers ;  so  that,  as  having  everything  necessary 
within  itself,  it  seemed  a  city,  while  in  magnifi- 
cence it  resembled  a  palace.  At  each  of  the  four 
corners  was  a  tower.  Three  of  these  were  fifty 
cubits  high,  but  the  fourth,  at  the  southeast  cor- 
ner, was  seventy  cubits  high,  and  overlooked  the 
whole  temple  with  its  courts.  The  fortress  com- 
municated with  the  northern  and  western  porti- 
coes of  the  temple  area,  and  had  flights  of  stairs 
descending  into  both,  by  which  the  garrison  could 
at  any  time  enter  the  courts  of  the  temple  and  pre- 
vent tumults.  On  the  north  it  was  separated  from 
the  hill  Bezetha  by  a  deep  trench,  lest  it  should 
be  approachable  from  that  quarter,  and  the  depth 
of  the  trench  added  much  to  the  apparent  eleva- 
tion of  the  towers  {Dc  Bell.  Jud.  v.4,  2). 

This  fortress  is  called  paremhoJa.  soldiers'  bar- 
racks, in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  xxi  134,  37). 
The  Romans  generally  kept  a  garrison  in  it.  and 
from  hence  it  was  that  the  tribune  ran  with  his 
soldiers  to  rescue  Paul  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Jews,  who  had  seized  him  in  the  temple  and  de- 
signed to  kill  him  (Acts  xxi  131,  32). 

Professor  Robinson  (Researches,  1:422).  con- 
ceives that  the  deep  and  otherwise  inexplicable  ex- 
cavation called  'the  pool  of  Bethesda'  was  part  of 
the  trench  below  the  north  wall  of  this  fortress ; 
in  which  case,  as  he  remarks,  its  extent  must  have 
been  much  more  considerable  than  has  usually 
been  supposed. 

ANTOTHIJAH   (an'to-thi'jah),   (Heb.  ~"^?i'' 

an-tho-thee-yaw' ,  answers  of  Jab),  a  Benjamite,  one 
■  if  the  sons  of  Shashak  (I  Chron.  viii:24),  B.C. 
before  536. 

ANTJB  (a'niib),  (Heb.  21^^,  aw-noob' ,  bound  to- 
gether, confederate),  son  of  Coz  and  descendant  of 
Judah,  through  Ashur,  the  father  of  Tekoa 
( I  Chron.  iv;8),  B.  C.  after  1618. 

Amrrii  (anVn),  (Heb.  =5:1,   tah-am.  beaten), 

the  iron  block  on  which  the  smith  lays  his  metal 
to  be  forge  \. 
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It  vanes  in  shape  according  as  the  metal  varies 
in  which  the  smith  works.  It  generally  has  a 
beak  or  horn  at  one  end  for  forging  hollow  or 
rounded  work,  and  stands  on  a  wooden  block  (Is. 
xli:7). 

The  description  of  the  metal  worker  in  Is.  xli : 
6.  7,  is  one  that  might  have  been  taken  from  the 
Arab  workshop  of  the  present  day.  As  the  Orien- 
tal artisan  has  only  a  few  simple  tools  at  his 
command,  his  work  lacks  the  precision  and  uni- 
formity attained  in  the  West  by  elaborate  ma- 
chinery. Hence  vivacious  comment  during  the 
process  of  manufacture,  and  a  feeling  of  triumph 
at  limes  when  the  article  turns  out  according  to 
sample.  The  act  of  welding  on  the  anvil,  to  which 
the  prophet  alludes,  is  especially  a  moment  of 
noisy  enthusiasm  and  mutual  encouragement  be- 
tween the  smith  and  his  fellow-workman  on  the 
other  side  of  the  anvil.  They  then  call  out  to 
each  other  to  strike  more  rapidly  and  vigorously, 
before  the  metal  cools,  crying  'shidd!  sliidd!'  the 
Arabic  equivalent  of  Isaiah's  'hacak!'  'be  of  good 
courage !'  Then  the  term  applied  to  the  soldering 
— 'tob!'  Arabic  'tayyib!'  that  is,  'good!' — is  at 
once  a  call  to  cease  from  further  hammering  and 
a  declaration  that  the  work  is  satisfactory.  (G.  M. 
Mackie.  Hastings'  Bib.  Diet.) 

APE  (ap)^  (Heb.  •"I'ip,  >t^//».  whence  the  Latin- 
ized name  Cephus). 

In  the  Hebrew  and  Semitic  cognate  tongues, 
and  in  the  classical  languages,  these  names,  under 
various  modifications,  designate  the  Simiada:.  in- 
cluding, no  doubt,  species  of  Cercopithecus.  Mac- 
acus  and  Cynocephalus,  or  Guenons,  apes  and 
baboons;  that  is,  all  the  animals  of  the  quadru- 
manous  order  known  to  the  Hebrews,  Arabs, 
Egyptians  and  the  classical  writers.  Accordingly, 
we  find  Pliny  and  Solinus  speaking  of  Ethiopian 
Cephi  exhibited  at  Rome,  and  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  celebrated  Prxncstinc  mo-saic  representing 
the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  figures^  of  Simiadae 
occur  in  the  region  which  indicates  Nubia ;  among 
others,  one  in  a  tree  with  the  name  Kc-i-pcn  be- 
side it,  which  may  be  taken  for  a  Cercopithecus 
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of  the  Giienon  group.  But  in  the  triumphal  proces- 
sion of  Thothmes  HI  at  Thcbc>;.  nations  from  the 
interior  of  Africa,  probably  from  Nubia,  bear  curi- 
osities and  tribute,  among  which  the  Camelopard- 
alis  or  GirafTe  and  six  quadrumana  may  be  ob- 
served. The  smallest  and  most  effaced  animals  may 
be  apes,  but  the  others,  and  in  particular  the  three 
figured  and  colored  from  careful  drawings,  in 
Plate  xxi  of  Roscllini's  work,  are  undoubtedly 
Macaci  or  Cynocephali,  that  is,  species  of  the 
genus  baboon,  or  baboon-like  apes.  Naturalists 
and  commentators,  not  deterred  by  the  intermin- 
able list  of  errors  which  the  practice  has  occa- 
sioned, are  often  unnecessarily  anxious  to  assign 
the  names  of  animals  noticed  in  Scripture  and  in 
the  ancient  classics  to  species  characterized  by 
the  moderns,  although  the  original  designations 
are  to  be  t.ikcn  in  a  familiar  -.cnsc.  and  often  ex- 
tend even  beyond  a  gencrical  meaning. 


Among  the  articles  of  merchandise  imported  by 
Solomon's  licet  was  the  Kophc  (l  Kings  x:22; 
2  Chroni  ix:2i).  The  Greek  writers  mention  a 
sort  of  ape.  native  of  Ethiopia  and  around  the 
Red  Sea,  called  Kcfhos,  or  Kcipos,  or  Kebos, 
which  comes  near  to  the  Hebrew  Kuph.  or  Koplx. 
It  was  about  the  size  of  a  roebuck.  The  Egyptians 
of  Babylon,  in  Egj-pt,  adored  a  kind  of  ape,  which 
Strabo  calls  Keipos,  and  they  are  still  worshiped 
in  many  places  of  India. 

The  only  species  of  ape  of  the  baboon  form 
known  in  Arabia  is  the  Mocko. 

Comparing  the  characters  of  this  species,  we 
find  it  by  configuration,  colors  and  manners  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  purposes  of  idolatry  in 
its  grossest  and  most  debasing  aspect.  The  He- 
brew people,  already  familiar  with  a  similar  wor- 
ship in  Eg)pt.  may  have  copied  the  native  tribes 
in  the  wilderness,  and  thus  drawn  upon  them- 
selves the  remonstrance  in  Lev.  xvii  7,  where  the 
allusion  to  these  animals  is  very  descriptive,  as 
is  that  in  Is.  xiii  :2i ;  and  again,  xxxiv:i4,  where 
the  image  is  perfect,  when  we  picture  to  our- 
selves the  'hairy  ones'  lurking  about  the  river 
in  the  juniper  and  licorice  jungle.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  baboon  idol  may  have  had  goat's 
horns,  since  we  find  the  same  attribute  on  rams' 
heads  in  Egj'pt ;  on  lions'  heads  on  coins  of 
Tarsus,  and  on  horses'  and  elephants'  heads  on 
medals  of  Syrian  kings. 

APELIiES  (a-pSriez),  (Gr.  "AirtXX^j.  apellace'), 
a  Christian  at  Rome,  whom  Paul  salutes  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Church  there  (Rom.  xvi:lo),  and 
calls  'appro-jed  in  Christ,'  an  approved  Christian. 

Origen  doubts  whether  he  may  not  have  been 
the  same  person  with  Apollos;  but  this  is  far  from 
likely.  (Sec  Apollos.)  According  to  the  old 
church  traditions  Apelles  was  one  of  the  seventy 
disciples  and  bishop  either  of  Smyrna  or  Herac- 
leia  (Epiph.  Conl.  Hitrfs,  p.  20;  Fabrici  Lex. 
Evangelii,  pp.  115,  116,  etc.).  The  name  itself  is 
notable  from  Horace's  'Credat  Judacus  .Apella,  non 
ego'  (Sat.  i:5),  by  which  he  less  probably  means 
a  circumcised  Jew  in  general,  as  many  think,  than 
a  particular  Jew  of  that  name  well-known  at 
Rome. 

APHARSACHITES  (a-phar'sak-ites  or  a-phar- 
sath-kites),  (llcb.  "»"«^.  af  ar-sekah'ee,  Ezra  v:6; 
vi:6).  or  APHABSATHCHITE8  (Heb.  "^T?":??*/ 
af-ar-sath-kah' ee),  the  Maine  nf  the  nation  tu  which 
belonged  ime  portiini  of  the  colonists  whom 
the  Assyrian  king  planted  in  Samaria  (Ezra  iv: 
g;  v:6|.  Schultliess  (I'arad.,  p.  36^)  identifies 
the  Apharsachitcs  with  the  Persian,  or  rather 
Median  Paratacene  of  the  Greek  geographers 
(.Strabo  xi:522;  xv  :732;  I'lin.  xvi :  29).  This 
conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the 
A  is  often  prosthetic  in  Strabo,  as  in  xv:764, 
where  the  names  Mardi  and  Amardi  arc  inter- 
clianjji  <1. 

APHAKSITE8  (a-phar'»lles).  (Hcb.  "???*!.  <i/- 
a-U'-re-sah'ee),  a  tribe  removed  (H.  C.  464-424)  to 
Samaria  by  the  king  of  Assyria  (Ezra  ivip). 

APHEK  (a'fSk),  (Hcb.  T?^.  a/ale').  The  name 

signifies  strength  ;  hence  a  citadel  or  fortified  town. 
There  were  at  le.ist  lnur  plans  so  called. 

1.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Aslier  (Jush.  xii  iS; 
xiii:4;  xixtjo),  called  Aphik  in  JikIk.  i  33.  where 
we  also  learn  that  the  tribe  w.is  unable  to  gain 
possession  of  it.  This  must  be  the  same  place  with 
the 'A^o«<t,  wliirh  Eusebiiis  (C'>7n.t/(in/.  lii:;;)  and 
Soicinu-ti  (pp.  2,  5)  place  in  l.cbannn,  on  the 
river  Adonis,  where  there  was  a  famous  temple  ul 
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Venus.  A  village  called  Afka  is  still  found  in 
Lebanon,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  and 
may  possibly  mark  the  site  of  this  Aphek. 

2.  A  city  near  which  Benhadad  was  routed  by 
the  Israelites  (i  Kings  xx  :26,  scq.),  to  which  the 
Aphaca  of  Eusebius  corresponds,  situated  to  the 
east  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  mentioned  by 
Seetzen  and  Burckhardt,  under  the  name  of  Feik. 

3.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar.  near  to 
Jezreel,  where  the  Philistines  twice  encamped  be- 
fore battles  with  the  Israelites  (i  Sam.  iv:i; 
xxixri;  Comp.  xxviii:4).  Either  this  or  the 
Aphek  first  above  mentioned  is  probably  the  royal 
city  of  the  Canaanites  spoken  of  in  Josh.  xii:i8. 

4.  A  city,  most  probably  the  place  called  at 
present  Fik,  six  miles  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
(2  Kings  xiii:i7). 

AFHEEAH  (a-fe'ka),  (Heb.  '^h?^:,  af-ay-kaw' , 
fortress),  a  tiiwn  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  near 
Beth-tappaah,  site  unknown  (Josh.  xv:53). 

AFHEKEMA  (a-fer'e-raa),  (Gr.' k^alpc^^a.,  aph- 
i'reh-mah,  part  taken  away),  one  of  the  three 
toparchies  added  to  Judaea  by  the  kings  of  Syria 
(1  Mace.  xi:34).  This  is  perhaps  the  Fphraem  or 
Ephraim  mentioned  in  John  xi:54. 

APHIAHfa-phi'ah),{Heb.n"?^:,(7/-ff'a/{-//, blown 
upon,  i.  e.,  refreshed),  the  father  of  Bechorath,  a 
Benjamite  and  a  forefather  of  Saul  (i  Sam.  ix:l). 

APHIK  (a'phik),  (Heb.  T^\  aphik,  strong),  a 
city  of  Asher,  in  the  north  of  Canaan,  from  which 
the  Asherites  were  unable  to  drive  out  the  Canaan- 
ites (Judg.  i:3i);  perhaps  the  same  as  Aphek 
(Josh.  xiii;4;  xix:36). 

APHBAH  (aph'rah).    See  Ophrah. 

APHSES    (aph'sez),  (Heb.  "^Vr^pits-tsates' ,  the 

dispersed),  head  of  the  eighteenth  sacerdotal  fam- 
ily, of  the  twenty-four  which  David  chose  for  tem- 
ple service  (l  Chron.  xxiv:i5). 

APOCALYPSE  (a-p6k'a-lips).  See  Revela- 
tion. 

APOCRYPHA  (a-p6k'ri-fa),  (Gr.  diri/tpu^a,  ap- 
ok'roo-fa,  hidden,  secreted,  mysterious),  a  term  in 
theology  applied  in  various  senses  to  denote  cer- 
tain books  claiming  a  sacred  character.  The  word 
occurs  in  Mark  iv:22.  Matt.  x:26,  Lukexii:2:  'There 
is  nothing  hid,  which  shall  not  be  manifested, 
neither  was  anything  kept  secret  (ap-ok' roo-fon), 
but  that  it  should  come  abroad;'  also  Luke  viii:i7 
and  Col.  ii:3:  '  In  whom  are  hid  (diriitpu^oi)  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.'  It  is  first 
found,  as  denoting  a  certain  class  of  books,  in 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Stromata,  13,  c.  i„  from 
the  unrecognized  books  of  a  certain  one. 

(1)  Early  Definition.  In  the  early  ages  of 
the  Christian  church  this  term  was  frequently 
used  to  denote  books  of  an  uncertain  or  anony- 
mous author,  or  of  one  who  had  written  under 
an  assumed  name.  Its  application,  however,  in 
this  sense  is  far  from  being  distinct,  as,  strictly 
speaking,  it  would  include  canonical  books  whose 
authors  were  unknown  or  uncertain,  or  even 
pscudcfiigraphal.  'Let  us  omit,'  says  St.  Augus- 
tine, 'those  fabulous  books  of  Scripture  which 
are  called  apocryphal,  because  their  secret  origin 
was  unknown  to  the  fathers.'  'This  is  plain,  that 
many  examples  have  been  adduced  by  the  apostles 
and  evangelists,  and  inserted  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  we  do  not  read  in  the  canonical 
Scriptures  which  we  possess,  but  which  are  found 
in  the  Apocrypha  (Origen,  Prcrf.  in  Cantic).  So 
also  Jerome,  referring  to  the  words  (Eph.  v:i4), 
'Awake,   tliou   that   sleepest,   and  arise   from  the 


dead,'  observes  that  'the  apostle  cited  this  from 
hidden  (reconditis)  prophets,  and  such  as  seem 
to  be  apocryphal,  as  he  has  done  in  several  other 
instances.'  Epiphanius  thought  that  this  term 
was  applied  to  such  books  as  were  not  placed  in 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  but  put  away  in  some 
other  place.  (See  Suicer's  Thesaurus  for  the  true 
reading  of  the  passage  in  this  father).  Under 
the  term  apocryphal  have  been  included  books  of 
a  religious  character  which  were  in  circulation 
among  private  Christians,  but  were  not  allowed 
to  be  read  in  the  public  assemblies,  such  as  3  and 
4  Esdras,  and  3  and  4  Maccabees. 

(2)  Spurious  Gospels  Invented  by  Heretics. 
In  regard  to  the  New  Testament,  the  term 
has  been  usually  applied  to  books  invented  by 
heretics  to  favor  their  views,  or  by  Catholics 
under  fictitious  signatures.  Of  this  description 
were  many  spurious  or  apocryphal  gospels  (which 
see).  It  is  probably  in  reference  to  such  that 
Basil,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  Jerome  gave  cau- 
tions against  the  reading  of  apocryphal  books ;  al- 
though it  is  possible,  from  the  context,  that  the 
last-named  father  alludes  to  the  books  which 
were  also  called  Ecclesiastical,  and  afterwards 
Deutero-canonical. 

In  the  Bibliothcquc  Sacre,  by  the  Rev.  Domin- 
ican Fathers  Richard  and  Giroud  (Paris,  1822), 
the  term  is  defined  to  signify  :  ( i  )  Anonymous  or 
pseudepigraphal  books;  (2)  those  which  are  not 
publicly  read.'  although  they  may  be  read  with 
edification  in  private;  (3)  those  which  do  not 
pass  for  authentic  and  of  divine  authority,  al- 
though the}'  pass  for  being  composed  by  a  sacred 
author  or  an  apostle,  as  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas; 
and  (4)  dangerous  books,  composed  by  ancient 
heretics  to  favor  their  opinions.  They  also  apply 
the  name  'to  books  which,  after  having  been  con- 
tested, are  put  into  the  canon  by  consent  of  the 
churches,  as  Tobit.  etc'  And  Jahn  applies  it  in 
its  most  strict  sense,  and  that  which  it  has  borne 
since  the  fourth  century,  to  books  which,  from 
their  inscription,  or  the  author's  name,  or  the 
subject,  might  easily  be  taken  for  inspired  books, 
but  are  not  so  in  reality.  It  has  also  been  applied, 
by  Jerome,  to  certain  books  not  found  in  the  He- 
brew canon,  but  yet  publicly  read  from  time  im- 
memorial in  the  Christian  church  for  edification, 
although  not  considered  of  authority  in  contro- 
versies of  faith.  These  were  also  termed  Ecclesi- 
astical books,  and  consisted  of  the  books  of  Tobit. 
Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Baruch,  the  first  two 
books  of  Maccabees,  the  last  seven  chapters  (ac- 
cording to  Cardinal  Hugo's  division)  of  the  book 
of  Esther,  and  those  (so-called)  parts  of  the  book 
of  Daniel  which  are  not  found  in  Hebrew,  viz., 
the  Song  of  the  Children,  the  Speech  of  Azariah, 
the  History  of  Susannah,  and  the  Fable  (as  Jer- 
ome calls  it)  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon.  These  have 
been  denominated,  for  distinction's  sake,  the 
deutero-canonical  books,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
not  in  the  original  or  Hebrew  canon.  In  this 
sense  they  are  called  by  some  the  Antilegomena 
of  the  Old  Testament.  'The  uncanonical  books,' 
says  Athanasius,  or  the  author  of  the  Synopsis, 
'are  divided  into  antilegomena  and  apocrypha.' 
(See  Deutero-c.xnonical. ) 

(3)  As  Distinct  from  Ecclesiastical.  Of 
Spurious  and  .Apocryphal  Books,  as  distinct  from 
.Antilegomena  or  Ecclesiastical. — Among  thisclass 
are  doubtless  to  be  considered  the  third  and  fourth 
books  of  Esdras,  and  it  is  no  doubt  in  reference 
to  these  that,  in  his  letter  to  Vigilantius,  Atha- 
nasius speaks  of  a  work  of  Esdras  which  he  says 
that  he  had  never  even  read. 

Of  the  same  character  are  also  the  Rook  of 
Enoch,  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs, 
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the  Assumption  of  Moses,  etc.,  which,  as  well  as 

r,  and  4  Esdras,  beinc  by  many  considered  as  the 
actions  of  Christians  of  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies, it  is  doubtful  whether  they  ought  to  be 
classed  in  the  Apocrj-pha  of  the  Old  or  of  the 
New  Testament.  Origen,  however,  believed  the 
New  Testament  to  have  contained  citations  from 
books  of  this  kind  written  before  the  times  of  the 
apostles,  and  in  reference  to  such  observes,  in 
his  preface  to  the  Canticles,  'This,  however,  is 
manifest,  that  many  passages  arc  cited  either  by 
the  apostles  or  the  evangelists,  and  inserted  in 
the  New  Testament,  which  we  do  not  read  in 
those  Scriptures  of  the  Jews  which  we  call  canon- 
ical, but  which  are  nevertheless  found  in  apoc- 
ryphal books,  or  are  taken  from  them.  But  this 
will  give  no  authority  to  apocryphal  writings, 
for  the  bounds  which  our  fathers  have  fixed  are 
not  to  be  removed  ;  and  possibly  the  apostles  and 
evangelists,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  might  know 
what  should  be  taken  out  of  those  Scriptures  and 
what  not.  But  we,  who  have  not  such  a  measure 
of  the  Spirit,  cannot,  without  great  danger,  pre- 
sume to  act  in  that  manner.'  Then,  in  his  Letter 
to  Apianus,  he  observes  that  there  were  many 
things  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  the  public,  but 
which  were  preserved  in  the  hidden  or  apocryphal 
books,  to  which  he  refers  the  passage  (Heb.  xi: 
37).  "Tlicy  were  sawn  .Thunder.' 

(4)  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  not  destiiuic  of  interest.  Although  the 
spurious  Acts  e.xtant  have  no  longer  any  defend- 
ers of  their  genuineness,  they  are  not  without 
their  value  to  the  Biblical  student,  and  have  been 
applied  with  success  to  illustrate  the  style  and 
language  of  the  genuine  books,  to  which  they 
bear  a  close  analogy.  The  American  translator 
of  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History  terms  them 
'harmless  and  ingenious  fictions,  intended  either 
to  gratify  the  fancy  or  to  silence  the  enemies  of 
Christianity."  The  mass  of  Cliristians  who  have 
neither  time  nor  other  means  of  satisfying  them- 
selves must  confide,  in  questions  of  this  kind, 
cither  in  the  judgment  of  the  learned,  or  the  testi- 
mony at  least,  if  not  the  authority,  of  the  Church; 
and  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  much  thankfulness 
to  the  private  Christian  that  the  researches  of 
the  most  learned  and  diligent  inquirers  have  con- 
spired, in  respect  to  the  chief  books  of  Scripture, 
in  adding  the  weight  of  their  evidence  to  the 
testimony  of  thf  Church  Universal. 

(5)  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  following  are  the  principal  apocryphal 
(or  spurious)  books  of  the  Old  Testament  which 
have  descended  to  our  times.  The  greater  number 
of  them  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  properly 
belonging  to  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament, 
as  they  have  been  most  probably  written  since 
the  Christian  era,  and  not  before  the  second  cen- 
tury : 

BOOKS. 

I.  I  F.sdras. 

II.  2  I'.silras. 

III.  Tobil. 

IV.  Jiidhh. 

V.     The  rest   of  the   chapters  of  the  Book  of 

F.stlier  (;'.  e.,  x:4;  xvi:J4). 
\'l.     The  Wisdom  of  .Solomon. 
VU.    The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  sonof  Sirach.  or 

Kcclesiasticus. 
VIII.     Baruch. 

(Ch.  vi.  -  Tlie  Epistle  of  Jeremy). 
I.\.     The  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children. 

(/'.   e..  The    I'raver  of   Azurias   and   llic 
Song  of  the  Three.) 
X.    The  Historv  of  Susan.iab. 


XI.    The  History  of  the  Destruction  of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon. 

(ix,  X,  and  xi  are  the  additions  to  the 
Book  of  Daniel.) 
XII.     The  Prayer  of  Manasses. 
.Xlll.     I  Maccabees. 
XI  v.     2  Maccabees. 

tComp.  works  by  Dr.  Tischendorf,  Dr.  Lau- 
rence of  Oxford,  and  Lardner.)  (See  Acts;  Gos- 
pels; Epistles.) 

AP0LL0NIA(ap'ol-l5'ni-a),  (Or.  'AToUciWa.  ap- 
ol  io  lue'aJi),  a  city  of  Macedonia,  in  the  province 
of  Mygdonia  (I'lin.  iv:i7),  situated  between  Am- 
phipolis  and  Thessalonica,  about  twenty-eight 
miles  from  the  former  and  thirty-three  from  the 
latter  (/titter.  Anton.).  St.  Paul  passed  through 
Amplii|iolis  and  Apollonia  on  his  way  to  Thessa- 
lonica (Acts  xvii:i). 

APOLLONTUS    (ip'ol-lo'ni-us). 

1-  .X  general  whom  .Xntiochus  Epiphanes  sent 
into  Juda;a,  and  who  took  Jerusalem,  but  who  was 
eventually  defeated  and  slain  by  Judas  Maccabaeus 
(I  Mace,  iiiiio,  11),  B.  C.  166.  He  is  called  Mis- 
arches  in  the  Greek  (2  Mace.  v:24). 

2.  .\  governor  of  Cicle-Syria,  and  general  of 
Demetrius  Nicanor,  who  was  defeated  by  Jona- 
than on  behalf  of  Alexander  Balas  (i  Mace,  x: 
69-76)    B.  C.   148. 

3.  Son  of  Genneus,  was  one  of  those  governors 
whom  Lysias  had  left  in  Juda:a,  after  the  treaty 
formed  between  the  Jews  and  the  young  king 
Antiochus  Eupator.  and  who  endeavored  to  com- 
pel the  Jews  to  break  it  (2  Mace.  xii:2). 

APOLLOS  (a-p6rios),  (Gr  'AiroXXiij.  ap  ol  lo<.e\ 
bcliiiigiiig  to  Apollo),  a  Jew  of  Alexandria,  is  de- 
scribed as  a  learned,  or,  as  some  understand  it,  an 
eloquent  man,  well  versed  in  the  .Scriptures  and 
the  Jewish  religion  (Acts  xviii:24;  xix:i). 

About  A.  D.  56  he  came  to  Ephcsus,  where,  in 
the  synagogues,  he  spoke  about  the  baptism  of 
John  (verse  25).  by  which  we  are  prdbably  to 
understand  that  he  knew  and  taught  the  doctrine 
of  a  Messiah,  whose  coming  John  had  announced, 
but  knew  not  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ.  His 
fervor,  however,  attracted  the  notice  of  .Aquila  and 
Priscilla,  whom  Paul  had  left  at  Ephcsus,  and 
they  instructed  him  in  this  higher  doctrine,  which 
he  thenceforth  taught  openly,  with  great  zeal  and 
power  (verse  26). 

Having  heard  from  his  new  friends,  who  were 
much  attached  to  Paul,  of  that  apostle's  proceed- 
ings in  Achaia.  and  especially  at  Corinth,  he  re- 
solved to  go  thither,  and  was  encouraged  in  this 
design  by  the  brethren  at  Ephe^us,  who  furnished 
him  with  letters  of  introduction.  On  his  arrival 
there  he  was  very  useful  in  watering  the  seed 
which  Paul  had  sown  and  was  iu'-trumcntal  in 
gainmg  many  new  converts  from  Judaism. 

There  was,  perhaps,  no  apostle  or  apostolical 
man  who  so  much  resembled  Paul  m  attainments 
and  character  as  Apollns.  His  immediate  disciples 
became  so  much  attached  to  him,  as  well  nigh 
to  have  produced  a  schism  in  the  church,  some 
saying,  'I  am  of  Paul;'  others,  'I  am  of  .'\poll05;' 
others,  'I  am  of  Cephas'  (i  Cor.  i:i2;  iii  :4-7.  22). 
There  must,  probably,  have  been  some  difference 
in  their  mode  of  teaching  to  occasion  this,  and 
from  the  F-'irst  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  it  would 
appear  that  Apollos  wa^.  not  preparr<l  to  go  so 
far  as  Paul  in  abandoning  the  figinenls  of  Juda- 
ism, and  insisted  less  on  the.  to  the  Jews,  ob- 
noxious position  that  the  Gospel  was  open  to  the 
Gentiles.  There  was  nothing,  however,  to  pre- 
vent these  two  eminent  men  from  being  perfectly 
united    in   the   bonds   of   Christian    affection   and 
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brotherhood.  When  ApoHos  heard  that  Paul  was 
again  at  Ephesus  he  went  thither  to  see  him.  and 
as  he  was  there  when  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  was  written  (A.  D.  about  59).  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  apostle  received  irom 
him  his  information  concerning  the  divisions  in 
that  church  which  he  so  foreibly  reproves.  It 
strongly  illustrates  the  character  of  ApoUos  and 
Paul  that  the  former,  doubtless  in  disgust  at  those 
divisions  with  which  his  name  had  been  associ- 
ated, declined  to  return  to  Corinth ;  while  the  lat- 
ter, with  generous  confidence,  urged  him  to  do 
so  (l  Cor.  xvi:i2).  Paul  again  mentions  Apollos 
kindly  in  Tit.  iii:i3,  and  recommends  him  and 
Zenas,  the  lawyer,  to  the  attention  of  Titus,  know- 
ing that  they  designed  to  visit  Crete,  where  Titus 
then  was.  Apollos  was  so  dissatisfied  with  the 
division  which  had  happened  on  his  account  at 
Corinth  that  he  retired  into  Crete  with  Zenas, 
but  this  interruption  of  Christian  harmony  hav- 
ing been  appeased  by  the  letter  of  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians,  Apollos  returned  to  that  city,  and 
afterwards,  according  to  the  best  authority,  be- 
came bishop  there.  The  Greeks  make  him  bishop 
of  Duras ;  but,  in  their  Menaea,  they  describe  him 
as  second  bishop  of  Colophon,  in  Asia.  Ferrarius 
says  he  was  bishop  of  Iconium,  in  Phrygia;  others 
say  he  was  bishop  of  Cssarea. 

APOSTLE  (a-pos's'l).  (Gr.  'Air6<rToXos,  ap-os' tol- 
as, one  sent). 

(1)  In  General.  It  occurs  only  once  in  the 
Septuagint  (l  Kings  xiv:6),  and  there,  as  uni- 
formly in  the  New  Testament,  it  signifies  o  per- 
son sent  by  another,  a  messenger  (Heb.  iii:i,  2). 

(2)  Hebrew.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
Jews  were  accustomed  to  term  the  collector  of 
the  half-shekel,  which  every  Israelite  paid  annu- 
ally to  the  Temple,  an  apostle ;  and  we  have  better 
authority  for  asserting' that  they  used  the  word 
to  denote  one  who  carried  about  encyclical  letters 
from  their  rulers.  It  is  even  yet  a  custom  among 
the  Jews  to  call  those  who  carry  about  circular 
letters  from  their  rulers  by  the  name  of  'apostles.' 
To  this  use  of  the  term  Paul  has  been  supposed 
to  refer  (Gal.  i:l)  when  he  asserts  that  he  was 
'an  apostle,  not  of  men,  neither  by  men' — an  apos- 
tle, not  like  those  known  among  the  Jews  by  that 
name,  who  derived  their  authority  and  received 
their  mission  from  the  chief  priests  or  principal 
men  of  their  nation.  The  import  of  the  word  is 
strongly  brought  out  in  John  xiii:l6,  where  it 
occurs  along  with  its  correlate,  'The  servant  is 
not  greater  than  his  Lord,  neither  he  wlio  is  sent 
greater  than   he  who  sent  him.' 

(3)  Christian.  The  term  is  generally  employed 
in  the  New  Testament  as  the  descriptive  appella- 
tion of  a  comparatively  small  class  of  men,  to 
whom  Jesus  Christ  entrusted  the  organization  of 
his  church  and  the  dissemination  of  his  religion 
among  mankind  At  an  early  period  of  his  min- 
istry he  ordained  twelve  of  his  disciples  that 
they  should  be  with  him.  These  he  named  apos- 
tles. Some  time  afterwards  he  gave  to  them  power 
against  unclean  spirits  to  cast  them  out,  and  to 
heal  all  manner  of  disease;  and  he  sent  them  to 
preach  the  kingdom  of  God  (Mark  iii:i4;  Matt. 
x:i-5;  Mark  vi  7 ;  Luke  vi:i3;  ix:i).  To  them 
he  gave  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  and  con- 
stituted them  princes  over  the  spiritual  Israel, 
that  'people  whom  God  was  to  take  from  among 
the  Gentiles,  for  his  name'  (Matt,  xving;  xviii : 
18;  xix:28:  Luke  xxii:28-3o).  Previously  to  his 
death  he  promised  to  them  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
fit  them  to  be  the  founders  and  governors  of  the 
Christian  church  (Luke  xxiv:49;  John  xiv:i6,  17, 
26,  28:  xv:26.  27;  xvi:7-i5).  After  his  resur- 
rection he  solemnly  confirmed  their  call,  saying: 


As  the  Father  hath  sent  me,  so  I  send  you,  and 
gave  them  a  commission  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature  (John  xx:2i-23;  Matt.  xxviii:i8- 
20).  After  His  ascension  (Acts  ii),  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  he  communicated  to  them  those 
supernatural  gifts  which  were  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  the  high  functions  he  had  com- 
missioned them  to  exercise:  and  in  the  exercise 
of  these  gifts  they,  in  the  Gospel  history  and  in 
their  epistles,  with  the  Apocalypse,  gave  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  will  of  their  Master  m  reference 
to  that  new  order  of  things  of  which  he  was  the 
author. 

There  was  among  the  apostles  no  external  dis- 
tinction of  rank ;  indeed,  the  whole  teacliing  of 
Jesus  was  directed  to  do  away  with  all  such  dis- 
tinction, had  it  been  otherwise  possible  for  it  to 
exist  (Matt.  xx:24,  27,  sy. ,■  xxiii:ii,  12;  Mark  i,-., 
35;  x-44).  Nevertheless,  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  difference  of  character  and  standing  among 
them  in  respect  to  influence  and  activity,  so  far 
as  this,  that  Peter,  and  James,  and  John  act  a 
more  prominent  part  than  any  of  the  others,  both 
during  the  lifetime  of  Christ  and  also  after  his 
death,  when  they  became  especially  pillars  in  the 
church  at  Jerusalem  (Gal.  ii:9). 

The  names  of  the  twelve    apostles  are : 

1.  Peter.  8.  Matthew  (Levi). 

2.  Andrew.  9.  Simon. 

3.  John.  10.  Jude  (Lebbeus, 

4.  Philip.  Thaddeus). 

5.  James  Major.  11.  James  Minor. 

6.  Bartholomew.  12.  Judas  Iscariot. 

7.  Thomas. 

The  last  betrayed  his  Master ;  and,  having 
hanged  himself,  Matthias  was  chosen  in  his  place 
(Acts  i:l5-26). 

They  were,  for  the  most  part  at  least,  Gali- 
leans, and  from  the  lower  class  of  society.  The 
greater  part  of  them  were  fishermen,  who  prose- 
cuted their  employment  on  the  shores  of  the  lake 
of  Tiberias.  Matthew  was  a  publican  or  tax- 
gatherer  employed  by  the  Romans ;  an  occupation 
regarded  by  the  Jews  in  general  with  the  utmost 
contempt  and  abhorrence.  They  were  'unlearned 
and  ignorant  men'  (.A.cts  iv:i3),  and  Paul  justly 
regards  it  as  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
God  that  he  had  chosen,  through  the  preaching 
of  unlearned  men,  to  overthrow  the  whole  edifice 
of  human  wisdom,  and  lead  the  world  to  the 
light  of  truth  (l  Cor.  i:l9,  27,  seq.). 

They  authoritatively  taught  the  doctrine  and 
the  law  of  their  Lord;  they  organized  churches 
and  required  them  to  keep  the  traditions,  the  doc- 
trines and  ordinances  delivered  to  them  (Acts  ii ; 

1  Cot.  ii:i6;  ii  :7.  10,  13;  2  Cor.  v  :20 ;  i  Cor. 
xi:2).  Saul  of  Tarsus,  afterwards  termed  Paul, 
was  also  miraculously  added  to  the  number  of 
these  permanent  rulers  of  the  Christian  society 
(Acts  ix:   XX  :4;   xxvi:i5-i8;   i  Tim.   i:i2;   ii:7: 

2  Tim.  i  :i  i). 

(4)  Apostolic  Office.  The  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  this  highest  office  in  the  Christian  church 
were:  (i)  That  they  should  have  seen  the  Lord, 
and  been  eye  and  ear  witnesses  of  what  they 
testified  to  the  world  (John  xv:27).  This  is  laid 
down  as  an  essential  requisite  in  the  choice  of 
one  to  succeed  Judas  (Acts  i:2i,  22).  Paul  is, 
no  exception  here,  for,  speaking  of  those  who 
saw  Christ  after  his  resurrection,  he  adds,  'and 
last  of  all  he  was  seen  of  me'  (l  Cor.  xy  :8).  And 
this  he  elsewhere  mentions  as  one  of  his  apostolic 
qualifications:  '.^m  I  not  an  apostle?  have  I  not 
seen  the  Lord?'  (i  Cor.  ix:l).  So  that  his  see- 
ing that  Just  One  and  hearing  the  word  of  his 
mouth  was  necessary  to  his  being  'a  witness 
of  what  he  thus  saw  and  heard'    (.'Vets  xxii:i4, 
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15).  (2)  They  must  have  been  imm^diatelv  called 
and  chosen  to  that  office  by  Christ  himself. 
This  was  the  case  with  every  one  of  them 
(Luke  vi:i3;  Gal.  i:l),  Matthias  not  excepted; 
for,  as  he  had  been  a  chosen  disciple  of  Christ 
before,  so  the  Lord,  by  determining  the  lot,  de- 
clared his  choice,  and  immediately  called  him 
to  the  office  of  an  apostle  (Acts  1:24-26).  (3)  In- 
fallible inspiration  was  also  essentially  necessary 
to  that  office  (John  xvi:i3;  i  Cor.  ii:io;  Gal. 
i:ll,  12).  They  had  not  only  to  explain  the  true 
sense  and  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  (Luke 
xxiv:27;  Acts  xxvi  :22,  23;  xxviii:23),  which 
were  hid  from  the  Jewish  doctors,  but  also  to 
give  forth  the  New  Testament  revelation  to  the 
world,  which  was  to  be  the  unalterable  standard 
of  faith  and  practice  in  all  succeeding  genera- 
tions (I  Pet.  i:25:  i  John  iv:6).  It  was  therefore 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be  secured 
against  all  error  and  mistake  by  the  unerring  dic- 
tates of  the  spirit  of  truth.  Accordingly  Christ 
promised  and  actually  bestowed  on  them  the  Spirit 
to  teach  them  all  things,  to  'bring  all  things  to 
their  remembrance  whatsoever  he  had  said  to 
them'  (John  xiv:26),  to  'guide  them  into  all 
truth,'  and  'to  show  them  things  to  come'  (John 
xvi:l3).  Their  word,  therefore,  must  be  received, 
'not  as  the  word  of  men,  but  as  it  is  in  truth,  the 
word  of  God'  (l  Thess.  ii:i3),  and  as  that 
whereby  we  are  to  distinguish  'the  spirit  of  truth 
from  the  spirit  of  error'  (1  John  iv:6).  (4)  An- 
other apostolic  qualification  was  the  power  of 
working  miracles  (Mark  xvi:20;  Acts  ii  143) , 
such  as  speaking  with  divers  tongues,  curing  the 
lame,  healing  the  sick,  raising  the  dead,  dis- 
cerning of  spirits,  conferring  these  gifts  upon 
others,  etc.  (i  Cor.  xii:8-il).  These  were  the  cre- 
dentials of  their  divine  mission.  'Truly,'  says  Paul, 
'the  signs  of  an  apostle  were  wrought  among  you 
in  all  patience,  in  signs  and  wonders  and  mighty 
deeds'  (2  Cor.  xii:i2).  Miracles  were  necessary 
to  confirm  their  doctrine  at  its  first  publication, 
and  to  gain  credit  to  it  in  the  world  as  a  revela- 
tion from  God.  and  by  these  'God  bare  them  wit- 
ness'(Heb.  ii:4).  (S)  To  these  characteristics  may 
be  added  the  universality  of  their  mission.  Their 
charge  was  not  confined  to  any  particular  visible 
church,  like  that  of  ordinary  pastors,  but,  being 
the  oracles  of  God  to  men,  they  had  the  care  of 
all  the  churches  (2  Cor.  xi:28).  They  had  a 
power  to  settle  their  faith  and  order  as  a  model 
to  future  ages,  to  determine  all  controversies 
(Acts  xvi  :4),  and  to  exercise  the  rod  of  discipline 
upon  all  offenders,  whether  pastors  or  flock  ( I 
Cor.  v:3-6;  2  Cor.  x  :8 ;  xiii:lo). 

(5)  No  Successors.  It  must  be  obvious,  from 
this  scriptural  account  of  the  apostolical  office, that 
the  Apostles  had,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
no  successors.  Their  qualifications  were  super- 
natural, and  their  work,  once  performed,  remains 
in  the  infallible  record  of  \he  New  Testament, 
for  the  advantage  of  the  Church  and  the  world 
in  all  future  agci.  They  are  the  only  authoritative 
teachers  of  Chri.<:»ian  dixrtrine  and  law.  All  offi- 
cial men  in  Christian  churches  can  legitimately 
claim  no  higher  place  than  expounders  of  the 
doctrines  and  administrators  of  the  laws  found  in 
their  writings.  Few  things  have  been  more  in- 
jurious to  the  cause  of  Christianity  than  the  as- 
sumption on  the  part  of  ordinary  office-bearers 
in  the  Church  of  the  peculiar  prerogatives  of  'the 
holy  apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus. '  It  is  true  in- 
deed that  the  word  is  used  in  this  loose  sense  by 
the  Fathers.  Thus  we  find  in  Archippus.  Phile- 
mon. Apphia.  the  seventy  disciples  (Luke  x:l-i7). 
termed  apostles;  and  even  Mary  Magd.ilenc  is 
said  to  be  an  apostle  to  the  Apostles.     No  satis- 


factory evidence,  however,  can  be  brought  for- 
ward of  the  term  being  thus  used  in  the  New 
Testament.  Andronicus  and  Junia  (Rom.  xvi:/) 
are  indeed  said  to  be  of  note  aiiioiuj  the  Apostles: 
but  these  words  by  no  means  necessarily  imply 
that  these  persons  were  apostles ;  they  may,  and 
probably  do,  signify  merely  that  they  were  per- 
sons well  known  and  much  esteemed  by  the  Apos- 
tles. The  fcllotc-iforkers  of  the  Apostles  are  by 
Chrysostom  denominated  feilow-aposttes. 

The  argument  founded  on  I  Cor.  iv  :9,  com- 
pared with  verse  6,  to  prove  that  Apollos  is  termed 
an  apostle,  cannot  bear  a  close  examination.  The 
only  instance  in  which  it  seems  probable  that  the 
word,  as  expressive  of  an  office  in  the  Christian 
church,  is  applied  to  an  individual  whose  call  to 
that  office  is  not  made  the  subject  of  special  nar- 
ration, is  to  be  found  in  Acts  xiv  :4,  14,  where 
Barnabas,  as  well  as  Paul,  is  termed  an  apostle. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  by  no  means  absolutely 
certain  that  the  term  apostles,  or  messengers,  does 
not  in  this  place  refer  rather  to  the  mission  of 
Paul  and  Barnabas  by  the  prophets  and  teachers 
at  Antioch,  under  the  impulse  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Acts  xiii:i-4),  than  to  that  direct  call  to  the 
Christian  apostleship  which  we  know  Paul  re- 
ceived, and  which,  if  Barnabas  had  received,  we 
can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves  that  no  trace  of  so 
important  an  event  should  have  been  found  in  the 
sacred  history,  but  a  passing  hint,  which  admits, 
to  say  the  least,  of  being  plausibly  accounted  for 
in  another  way.  We  know  that  on  the  occasion 
referred  to,  'the  prophets  and  teachers,  when  they 
had  fasted  and  prayed,  and  laid  their  hands  on 
Barnabas  and  Saul,  sent  them  anay  ;'  so  that,  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  will  immediately  find  the 
words  occurring,  they  were  apostles  of  the  proph- 
ets and  teachers. 

(6)  Divinely  Commissioned.  The  word 
'apostle'  occurs  once  in  the  New  Testament 
(Heb.  iii:i)  as  a  descriptive  designation  of  Jesus 
Christ:  'The  apostle  of  our  profession.'  1".  e.,  the 
apostle  whom  we  profess  or  acknowledge.  The 
Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  applying  the  correspond- 
ing Hebrew  term  to  the  person  who  presided  over 
the  synagogue,  and  directed  all  its  officers  and  af- 
fairs. The  Church  is  represented  as  'the  house 
or  family  of  God,'  over  which  he  had  placed, 
during  the  Jewish  economy.  Moses,  as  the  super- 
intendent.— over  which  he  has  phiced.  under  the 
(Christian  economy.  Christ  Jesus.  The  import  of 
the  term  apostle,  is — divinely-commisMoned  super- 
intendent ;  and  of  the  whole  phrase,  'the  apostle  of 
our  profession,'  the  divinely-commissioned  super- 
intendent, whom  we  Christians  acknowledge,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  divinely-appointed  super- 
intendent Moses,  whom  the  Jews  acknowledged. 

(7)  Messen^rs  of  the  Churches.  In  2  Cor. 
viii  :23.  we  meet  with  the  phrase,  the  messen- 
gers of  the  ehurches.  These  'aposllcs  or  mcssetr- 
gers  of  the  churches'  were  those  who  were  chosen 
of  the  churches  to  travel  with  the  Apostle  with 
the  gift  of  the  churches  of  Macedonia  to  the  im- 
poverished and  persecuted  saints  of  Judxa 
(2  Cor.  viii:l-4.  19).  Theophylact  explains  the 
phrase  thus:  Those  sent  and  chosen  hy  thi 
churches. 

With  much  the  same  meaning  and  refcrenct 
Kpaphroditus  (Phil.  ii:2!;)  is  termed  ixiaroXot  a 
messenger  o(  the  I'hilippi.in  Cluirrh  h.iving  been 
emiiloyed  by  them  to  carry  pecuni.iry  assistance 
to  ttie  Apt)Stles  (I'hil.  iv:i4-i8). 

The  Canons  and  Constitutions,  called  apostoli- 
cal, are  generally  admitted  to  be  forgeries,  proba- 
bly of  the  fifth  century. 
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In  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers  we  find  the 
term  ho  ap-os'toh-los,  the  Apostle,  used  as  the 
designation  of  a  portion  of  the  canonical  books, 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  'The 
Psalter'  and  'the  Apostle'  are  often  mentioned 
together. 

APOSTLES'  CREED  (a-p6s's'ls  kred). 

The  creed  thus  named  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  Apostles  themselves. 

It  has  been  a  growth  or  evolution  of  the  doc- 
trine (or  commission)  given  by  Christ  to  the 
Apostles  (Matt,  x.xviiiag). 

From  this  simple  acknowledgment  of  the  three- 
fold name  have  sprung  all  the  more  elaborated 
creeds  of  the  Christian  churches.  The  Apostles' 
Creed  has  never  been  regarded  and  treated  as 
Scripture,  but  has  been  subjected  at  various  times 
to  changes  or  modifications. 

One  of  the  first  expansions  of  the  creed  after 
the  manner  of  the  Apostles  is  to  be  found  in  a 
Greek  writer,  Epiphanius,  who,  in  the  seventy- 
second  book  of  his  "Treatise  on  Heresies,"  quotes 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  presented  by  Marcellus, 
Bishop  of  Ancyra  in  Galatia,  to  Julius,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  in  which  one  small  change  is  made,  and 
afterward  is  thus  quoted  in  one  of  our  own 
Church  hymns,  i.  e.,  "and  sitteth  at  the  right  hand 
of  God." 

The  definite  authority  of  the  Apostles'  Creed 
has  been  supposed  to  be  St.  Augustine,  but  this 
is  in  obscurity.  However,  no  authority  places  its 
origin  farther  back  than  the  fifth  century.  Its 
growth  extended  over  four  hundred  years,  from 
the  first  conception  of  a  creed,  when  Jesus  spoke 
to  Peter  at  Cassarea  Philippi,  saying,  "But  whom 
say  ye  that  I  am?  And  Simon  Peter  answered 
and  said,  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  son  of  the 
living  God"  (Matt,  xvi  :i6).  These  forms  and  e.x- 
pressions  of  belief  were  set  forth  again  and  again 
by  Peter  and  Paul. 

On  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  11:22,  36)  Peter 
was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  spoke  of 
Christ's  supernatural  life,  of  the  crucifixion,  the 
resurrection,  ascension,  and  that  Christ  had  re- 
ceived of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  remission  of  sins.  Paul,  as  he 
preached  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (Acts  xiii  :27-38) 
gives  the  same  doctrine  in  substance,  but  adds 
that  the  people  desired  that  Pilate  should  crucify 
Jesus,  though  he  was  without  fault.  .-Vnd  in  the 
book  of  Acts  (iii:l2-22  and  iv:io-l2)  Peter 
speaks  on  all  the  points  before  touched  upon.  And 
later  Peter,  before  Cornelius  (Acts  x:36-43),  says, 
"God  anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  .  .  .  and  he  .  .  .  was  ordained  of  God 
to  be  the  judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead."  The 
simplicity  and  vivid  appeal  of  the  Apostles'  Creed 
to  the  uneducated  mind,  and  to  children,  impresses 
all,  and  probably  it  was  its  short,  terse  sentences, 
so  full  of  faith,  of  tragedy,  of  light  upon  the  here 
and  the  hereafter,  that  attracted  the  men  of  great 
minds  and  diverse  beliefs,  as  Calvin,  Wesley, 
Luther,  St.  ,\ugustine.  and  hosts  of  others.  It 
is  conceded  by  all  authorities  to  be  the  concen- 
trated essence  of  scriptural  belief.  How  simple 
and  concrete  are  all  its  expressions!  The  divine 
life  of  Christ  is  emphasized  and  faith  centered  in 
him  through  the  promise  of  remission  of  sins  and 
the  assurance  of  the  resurrection — the  sure  foun- 
dation of  the  hope  of  immortality.  The  creed  is 
not  a  definite  statement  in  regard  to  the  difference 
between  the  corruptible  mortal  body  and  the  in- 
corruptible body  which  shall  finally  clothe  the 
soul.  It  does  express  absolute  belief  in  the  life 
everlasting  and  the  personal  or  individual  identity 
hereafter.    And  we  understand  at  once  the  divin- 


ity and  the  humility  of  Christ  in  the  words,  as 
we  say  them  reverently,  "Conceived  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary."  The  great 
purpose  of  the  creed  is  thus  to  make  prominent 
the  supernatural  character  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. 

A  full  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  creed 
will  be  found  in  Lord  King's  History  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  witli  Critical  Observations  on 
Its  Several  Articles;  What  is  the  Apostles'  Creed? 
by  Prof.  W.  E.  C.  Wright,  Bib.  Sacra,  Apr.,  1900, 

p.  izy-  ^1- 

APOSTOIiATE  (a-p6s'ts-late),  in  a  general  sense, 
is  used  for  mission ;  but  it  more  properly  denotes 
the  dignity  or  office  of  an  apostle  of  Christ.  It  is 
also  used  in  ancient  writers  for  the  office  of  a 
bishop.  But  as  the  title  apostoliciis  has  been  ap- 
propriated to  the  pope,  so  that  of  apostolate  be- 
came at  length  restrained  to  the  sole  dignity  of 
the  popedom. 

APOSTOLIC  AGE  (ap-os-tol'ik  aj),  that  period 
of  Church  histor>'  which  covers  the  time  between 
the  day  of  Pentecost  and  the  death  of  John,  the 
last  apostle. 

The  apostolic  age  is  commonly  divided  into 
three  periods:  i.  From  the  Pentecost  until  the 
second  appearance  of  Paul  (about  .\.  D.  41). 
2.  Until  the  death  of  Paul  (about  67).  3.  "The 
Johannean  period   (about  100). 

APOSTOLIC,  APOSTOLICAL  (ap-os-tol'ik, 
Sp-Os-tol'ikal).  belonging  or  relating  to  or  traceable 
to  the  apostles,  as  apostolical  age,  apostolical  doc- 
trine, apostolical  character,  constitutions,  tradi- 
tions, etc. 

Apostolic,  in  the  primitive  church,  was  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  all  such  churches  as  were 
founded  by  the  apostles ;  and  even  to  the  bishops 
.of  those  churches,  as  being  the  reputed  successors 
of  the  apostles.  These  were  confined  to  four,  viz.. 
Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch  and  Jerusalem.  In 
after  times,  the  other  churches  assumed  the  same 
quality,  on  account,  principally,  of  the  conformity 
of  their  doctrine  with  that  of  the  churches  which 
were  apostolical  by  foundation,  and  because  all 
bishops  held  themselves  successors  of  the  apos- 
tles, or  acted  in  their  diocese  with  the  authority 
of  apostles. 

The  first  time  the  term  apostolical  is  attributed 
to  bishops,  as  such,  is  in  a  letter  of  Clovis  to  the 
council  of  Orleans,  held  in  511,  though  that  king 
does  not  there  expressly  denominate  them  apos- 
tolical, but  (apostolica  sede  dignissimi)  highly 
worthy  of  the  apostolical  see.  In  581,  Guntram 
calls  the  bishops  met  at  the  council  of  Macon, 
apostolical  pontiffs,  apostolici  pontifices. 

In  progress  of  time,  the  bishop  of  Rome  grow- 
ing in  power  above  the  rest,  and  the  three  patri- 
archates of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  the  title 
apostolical  was  restrained  to  the  pope  and  his 
c(hurch  alone ;  though  some  of  the  popes,  and  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  not  contented  to  hold  the  title 
by  this  tenure,  began  at  length  to  insist  that  it 
belonged  to  them  by  another  and  peculiar  right, 
as  being  the  successors  of  St.  Peter.  The  council 
of  Rheims,  in  1049,  declared  that  the  pope  was 
the  sole  apostolical  primate  of  the  universal 
church.  And  hence  a  great  number  of  apostol- 
icals ;  apostolical  see,  apostolical  nuncio,  apostol- 
ical notary,  apostolical  brief,  apostolical  chamber, 
apostolical  vicar,  etc. 

APOSTOLICAL  COUNCIL  (ap-6s  -  tol'I  -  kal 
koun'sil),  the  assembly  of  the  apostles  and  elders 
held  in  Jerusalem  (A.  D.  50),  an  account  of  which 
is  given  in  Acts  xv. 
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&J>03T0LICAL  CONSTITUTIONS  tap-os  tol'- 
i  fcil  kun  su  tu'shuns),  a  CuUcction  of  regulations 
attributed  to  the  apostles,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  collected  by  St.  Clement,  whose  name  they 
likewise  bear. 

It  IS  the  general  opinion,  however,  that  they 
are  spurious,  and  that  St.  Clement  had  no  hand 
in  them.  They  appeared  first  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, but  have  been  much  changed  and  corrupted 
since.  There  are  so  many  things  in  them  different 
from  and  even  contrary  to  the  genius  and  design 
of  the  New  Testament  writers,  that  no  wise  man 
would  believe,  without  the  most  convincing  and 
irresistible  proof,  that  both  could  come  from  the 
same  hand. 

APOSTOLIC  FATHEKS  (ap'6s-t6rik  fa'therz). 
an  apptlkiiiiin  usually  given  to  the  writers  of  the 
first  century  who  employed  their  pens  in  the  cause 
of  Christianity.  Of  these  writers,  Cotelerius,  and, 
after  him,  Le  Clerc,  have  published  a  collection 
in  two  volumes,  accompanied  both  with  their  own 
annotations  and  the  remarks  of  other  learned 
men.  Sec.  also,  the  Genuine  Epistles  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Fathers,  by  Abp.  Wake. 

APPAIM  (ip'pa-lm),  (Heb.  2!?**,  ap-pah'yim, 
the  nostrils),  son  of  Nadab  (B.C.  1400),  and  de- 
scended (rum  Jerahnicel,  the  founder  of  an  im- 
portant family  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (I  Chron. 
li:30,  31 1. 

APPAREL  (5p-p5r'6l),  (generally  Heb.  "??. 
hehifeii,  dress,  or  some  form  of  Chald.  C"07,  Ub- 
oos/t',  clothing).     See  Drkss. 

APPABENTLT  (ip-parVnt-iy).  "With  him  will 
I  speak  mouth  to  mouth  even  apparently  and  not 
in  dark  speeches"  (Num.  xii:8).  The  word  a/>- 
paicnlly  means  manijcstly,  openly,  elearly,  and 
not  according  to  modern  usage,  seemingly. 

APPEAL  (ip-pii).  The  right  ofappc.il  to  supe- 
rior tribunals  has  generally  been  considered  an 
essential  concomitant  of  inferior  judicatories. 
When,  from  the  paucity  of  the  population  or  any 
other  cause,  the  subjects  of  litigation  are  few, 
justice  is  usually  administered  by  the  first  author- 
ity in  the  slate,  from  whose  award  no  appeal  can 
lie.  But  when  the  multiplication  of  causes  pre- 
cludes the  continuance  of  this  practice,  and  one 
or  more  inferior  courts  take  cognizance  of  the 
less  important  matters,  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
superior  tribunal  is  allowed,  with  increasing  re- 
strictions, as,  in  the  course  of  time,  subjects  of 
litigation  multiply,  and  as  the  people  become 
weaned  from  the  notion  that  the  administration 
of  justice  is  the  proper  function  of  the  chief  civil 
magistrate. 

(1)  In  Patriarchal  Times.  In  the  patriarchal 
times,  as  anvnig  the  Bedouins,  the  patriarch  or 
head  of  the  tribes,  that  is  to  say,  the  Sheikh,  ad- 
ministered justice;  and,  as  there  was  no  superior 
power,  there  could  be  no  appeal  from  his  de- 
cisions. The  only  case  of  procedure  against  a 
criminal  which  occurs  during  the  patriarchal 
period  is  that  in  which  Judah  commanded  the 
supposed  adulterous  Tamar  to  be  brought  forth 
and  burnt  (Gen.  xxxviii:24).  But  here  the 
woman  was  his  daughter-in-law  and  the  power 
which  Judah  exercised  was  that  which  a  man 
possessed  over  the  females  of  his  own  immediate 
family  If  the  case  had  been  hotwern  man  and 
man.  Judah  could  have  given  no  decision,  and 
the  matter  would,  without  doubt,  have  been  re- 
ferred to  Jacnh 

(2)  In  the  Desert.  In  the  desert  Moses  at 
first  judged  all  causes  himself;  and  when,  finding 
his  time  and  strength  unetiual  to  this  duty,  he,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Jethro,  established  a  series  of 


judicatories  in  a  numerically  ascending  scale 
( Exod.  xviii  :i3-26;,  he  arranged  that  cases  of 
difficulty  should  be  referred  fruiu  the  inferior  to 
the  superior  tribunals,  and  in  the  last  instance 
to  himself.  Although  not  distinctly  stated,  it  ap- 
pears from  various  circumstances  that  the  clients 
had  a  right  of  appeal,  similar  to  that  which  the 
courts  had  of  reference.  When  the  prospective 
distribution  into  towns,  of  the  population  which 
had  hitherto  remained  in  one  compact  body,  made 
other  arrangements  necessary,  it  was  directed  that 
there  should  be  a  similar  reference  of  difficult 
cases  to  the  metropolitan  court  or  chief  magis- 
trate for  the  time  being  (Deut.  xvi:l8;  xvii:8-l2). 
That  there  was  a  concurrent  right  of  appeal  ap- 
pears from  the  use  Absalom  made  of  the  delay 
of  justice  which  arose  from  the  great  number  of 
cases  that  came  before  the  king,  his  father 
(2  Sam.  xv:2-4). 

(3)  Time  of  the  Judges.  The  appeal  lay  in 
the  time  of  the  Judges  to  the  judge  (Judg.  iv:5), 
and  under  the  monarchy  to  the  king,  who  appears 
to  have  deputed  certain  persons  to  inquire  into 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  record  his  decision 
thereon  (2  Sam.  xv:3).  Jehoshaphat  delegated 
his  judicial  authority  to  a  court  permanently 
established  for  the  purpose  (2  Chron.  xix:8). 
These  courts  were  re-established  by  Ezra  (Ezra 
vii:2.s).  After  the  institution  of  the  Sanhedrim 
the  final  appeal  lay  to  them. 

(4)  In  the  New  Testament.  The  most  re- 
markable case  of  appeal  in  the  New  Testament 
belongs  to  another  class.  It  is  the  celebrated  ap- 
peal of  St.  Paul  from  the  tribunal  of  the  Roman 
procurator  Festus  to  that  of  the  emperor;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to 
Rome  (Acts  xxv:io.  11,  25).  Such  an  appeal 
having  been  once  lodged,  the  governor  had  noth- 
ing more  to  do  with  the  case;  he  could  not  even 
dismiss  it,  although  he  might  be  satisfied  that  the 
matter  was  frivolous,  and  not  worth  forwarding 
to  Rome.  Accordingly,  when  Paul  was  again 
heard  by  Festus  and  king  Agrippa  (merely  to 
obtain  materials  for  a  report  to  the  emperor),  it 
was  admitted  that  the  apostle  might  have  been 
liberated  if  he  had  not  appealed  to  Cxsar  (.'Vets 
xxvi:32).  Paul  might  therefore  seem  to  have 
taken  a  false  step  in  the  matter,  did  we  not  con- 
sider the  important  consequences  which  resulted 
from  his  visit  to  Rome. 

It  may  easily  be  seen  that  a  right  of  appeal 
which,  like  this,  involved  a  long  and  expensive 
journey,  was  by  no  means  freciuently  resorted  to. 
In  lodging  his  appeal  Paul  exercised  one  of  the 
high  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship  which  be- 
linged  to  him  by  birth  (Acts  xxii:28).  The 
right  of  appeal  connected  with  that  privilege 
originated  in  the  Valerian,  Porcian.  and  Sem- 
pronian  laws,  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  if  any 
magistrate  should  order  flagellation  or  death  to 
be  inflicted  upon  a  Roman  citizen,  the  accused 
person  might  appeal  to  the  judf,menl  of  the  people, 
and  that  nie.TiiwIiile  he  should  suffer  nothing  at 
the  hands  of  the  magistrate  until  the  people  liad 
judged  his  cause.  But  what  was  originally  the 
prcrog.ilivc  of  the  people  had  in  Paul's  time  be- 
come that  of  the  emperor,  and  appeal  therefore 
was  made  to  him.  Hence  Pliny  (F.p.  x:07)  men- 
tions that  he  had  sent  to  Rome  snme  Christians, 
who  were  Roman  citizens,  and  had  appealed  unto 
C.Tsar  This  privilege  could  not  be  disallowed  by 
any  magistrate  to  any  person  whom  the  law  en- 
titled to  it 

APPEARING  (.1p  p«r'Ing).  of  our  Lord  (i  Tim. 
vi;l  1;  2  I  nil.  i  la;  iv.l,  8,  etc.).  hee  MlLLKN- 
NIU.\l. 
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APPHIA    (af'fi-a).    (Gr.   \\Tr<pLa,    af-fee'a),    the 

name  of  a  woman  (Philemon  ii),  addressed 
jointly  with  Archippus  and  Philemon  and  proba- 
bly the  wife  of  the  latter  (,A.  D.  64),  with  whom, 
according  to  tradition,  she  suffered  martyrdom. 

APPII-FORTTM  (ap'pr-i-fo'rum),  (Gr/AirTrioi/  06- 
pov,  ap-pee' 00  foh' roti).  a  market  town  in  Italy,  43 
miles  from  Rome  (Itiner.  Anion.,  p.  107),  on  the 
great  road  (via  Appia)  from  Rome  to  Brundu- 
sium,  constructed  by  Appius  Claudius. 

The  remains  of  an  ancient  town,  supposed  to 
be  Appii-Forum,  are  still  preserved  at  a  place 
called  Casarillo  di  Santa  Maria,  on  the  border  of 
the  Pontine  marshes..  Its  vicinity  to  the  marshes 
accounts  for  the  badness  of  the  water,  as  men- 
tioned by  Horace  (Sat.  1:5,  7).  When  St.  Paul 
was  taken  to  Italy,  some  of  the  Christians  of 
Rome,  being  apprised  of  his  approach,  journeyed 
to  meet  him  as  far  as  Appii-Forum  and  the  Three 
Taverns  (Acts  xxviii:i5J.  The  Three  Taverns 
were  eight  or  ten  miles  nearer  to  Rome  than 
Appii-Forum.  The  probability  is  that  some  of 
the  Christians  remained  at  the  Three  Taverns, 
where  it  was  known  the  advancing  party  would 
rest,  while  some  others  went  on  as  far  as  Appii- 
Forum  to  meet  Paul  on  the  road.  It  must  be 
understood  that  Tres  Tabernac  was,  in  fact,  the 
name  of  a  town ;  for  in  the  time  of  Constantine, 
Felix,  bishop  of  Tres  Tabernx,  was  one  of  the 
nineteen  bishops  who  were  appointed  to  decide 
the  controversy  between  Donatus  and  Caecilianus. 

APPLE,  APPIiE-TREE  (ap'p'l  tre)  See  Tap- 
PUACH.  (Cant.  ii:3-5;  vii:8;  viii  :$ ;  Joel  i:i2). 
Spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  as  excellent  "among 
the  trees  of  the  wood,"  of  pleasant  shadow,  with 
sweet,  beautiful  and  fragrant  fruit.  The  Hebrew 
word,  by  its  meaning,  is  thought  to  emphasize 
the  latter  property. 

The  apple  proper  is  rare  in  Syria,  and  its  fruit 
is  inferior.  Writers  have  urged  the  citron, 
orange,  quince,  and  apricot  as  the  trees  meant. 
The  fruit  of  the  latter  two  alone  is  specially  aro- 
matic, and  of  these  the  quince  is  not  sweet  in 
taste. 

The  apricot  is  everywhere  abundant  in  the 
Holy  Land,  and  of  it  Tristram  says:  "Many  times 
have  we  pitched  our  tents  in  its  shade  and  spread 
our  carpets  secure  from  the  rays  of  the  sun." 
"There  can  scarcely  be  a  more  deliciously-per- 
fumed  fruit  than  the  apricot ;  and  what  fruit  can 
better  fit  the  epithet  of  Solomon,  'apples  of  gold 
in  pictures  of  silver,'  than  this  golden  fruit  as  its 
branches  bend  under  the  weight  in  their  setting 
of  bright,  yet  pale,  foliage?"  The  expression  of 
Solomon  just  referred  to  (Prov.  xxv:ii)  is  also 
supposed  to  compare  fruit  in  silver  baskets,  or 
salvers  curiously  wrought  like  basket-work,  and 
perhaps  representing  animals  or  landscapes,  to 
seasonable  advice  wisely  and  courteously  admin- 
istered (Schal'f,  Bib.  Die/.). 

APPLE    OF    THE    EYE    (ap'pM     6v     the    i), 

(Heb.   \'^^^,ei;-shone' ,\\n\e  man,  or  pupil  of  the 

eye,   Prov.  vii:2;  Zech.  ii:8). 

Apple  here  represents  an  entirely  different  word 
from  the  word  of  the  preceding  topic,  meaning 
the  front  and  most  sensitive  part  of  the  organ  of 
vision.  The  same  figure  is  used  (Deut.  xxxii:io; 
Ps.  xvii  :8)  to  denote  the  most  complete  protec- 
tion and  security.  And  in  Lam.  ii:i8.  the  phrase 
"apple  of  thiMe  eye"  is  figuratively  used  for  tears. 

APPLES  OF  SODOM  (ap'plz  6v  sSd'om),  is  a 
phrase  associated  with  the  Dead  Sea,  as  the  name 
of  a  fruit  said  to  have  all  the  appearance  of  the 
most  inviting  apple  while  it  was  filled  with  nause- 
ous and  bitter  dust  only 


It  has  furnished  many  moralists  with  allusions, 
and  also  our  poet  Milton,  in  whose  infernal  re- 
gions— 

A  grove  sprung  up — laden  with  fair  fruit — 

greedily  they  pluckea 

The  fruitage,  fair  to  sight,  like  that  which  grew 
Near  that  bituminous  lake,  where  Sodom  flamed. 
This,  more  delusive,  not  the  touch,  but  taste 
Deceived.     They,  fondly  thinking  to  allay 
Their  appetite  with  gust,  instead  of  fruit 
Chewed  bitter  ashes,  which  the  ofifended  taste 
With  spattering  noise  rejected: — 

Tacitus  and  Josephus  both  refer  to  it.  M 
Seetzen,  a  renowned  traveler  of  the  last  century, 
writes  as  follows  regarding  the  subject: 

"The  information  which  I  have  been  able  to 
collect  on  the  apples  of  Sodom  (Solanum  Sod- 
cmeum)  is  very  contradictory  and  insufficient ; 
I  believe,  however,  that  I  can  give  a  very  natural 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  and  that  the  fol- 
lowing remark  will  lead  to  it.  While  I  was  at 
Karrak,  at  the  house  of  a  Greek  curate  of  the 
town,  I  saw  a  sort  of  cotton,  resembling  silk, 
which  he  used  as  a  tinder  for  his  match-lock,  as 
it  could  not  be  employed  in  making  cloth.  He 
told  me  that  it  grew  in  the  plains  of  el-G6r,  to 
the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  a  tree  like  a  fig 
tree,  called  Aoeschaer.  The  cotton  is  contained 
in  a  fruit  resembling  the  pomegranate ;  and  by 
making  incisions  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  a  sort  of 
milk  is  procured,  which  is  recommended  to  bar- 
ren women,  and  is  called  Lebbin  Aoeschaer.  It 
has  struck  me  that  these  fruits,  being,  as  they  are 
without  pulp,  and  which  are  unknown  throughout 
the  rest  of  Palestine,  might  be  the  famous  apples 
of  Sodom.  I  suppose,  likewise,  that  the  tree 
which  produces  it,  is  a  sort  of  fromager  (Bombyx, 
Linn.),  which  can  only  flourish  under  the  ex- 
cessive heat  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  in  no  other 
district   of   Palestine." 

This  curious  subject  is  further  explained,  in  a 
note  added  by  M.  Seetzen's  editor,  who  considers 
the  tree  to  be  a  species  of  Asclepias,  probably  the 
Asclepias  Gigantea.  The  remark  of  M.  Seetzen 
is  corroborated  by  a  traveler,  who  passed  a  long 
time  in  situations  where  this  plant  is  very  abun- 
dant. The  same  idea  occurred  to  him  when  he 
first  saw  it  in  1792,  though  he  did  not  then  know 
that  it  existed  near  the  lake  Asphaltites.  The 
umbella,  somewhat  like  a  bladder,  containing  from 
half  a  pint  to  a  pint,  is  of  the  same  color  with  the 
leaves,  a  bright  green,  and  may  be  mistaken  for 
an  inviting  fruit,  without  much  stretch  of  im- 
agination. That,  as  well  as  the  other  parts,  when 
green,  being  cut  or  pressed,  yields  a  milky  juice, 
of  a  very  acrid  taste;  but  in  winter,  when  dry, 
it  contains  a  yellowish  dust,  in  appearance  re- 
sembling certain  fungi  common  in  South  Britain, 
but  of  pungent  quality,  and  said  to  be  particularly 
injurious  to  the  eyes.  The  whole  so  nearly  cor- 
responds with  the  description  given  by  Solinus 
( Polyhistor),  Josephus.  and  others,  of  the  Poma 
Sodonice,  allowance  being  made  for  their  extrava- 
gant exaggerations,  as  to  leave  little  doubt  on  the 
subject. 

Seetzen's  account  is  partly  confirmed  by  the  la- 
mented Burckhardt.  He  says :  "The  tree  Asheyr 
is  very  common  in  the  Ghor.  It  bears  a  fruit  of 
a  reddish  yellow  color,  about  three  inches  in  diam- 
eter, which  contains  a  white  substance,  resembling 
the  finest  silk.  The  .Arabs  collect  the  silk,  and 
twist  it  into  matches  for  their  fire-locks,  prefer- 
ring it  to  the  common  match  because  it  ignites 
more  readily.  More  than  twenty  camel  loads 
might  be  produced  annually."    p.  392. 
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Cliatcaiibriand  describes  it  as  thorny,  with  stnall 
tnpcr  leaves,  and  lis  fruit  is  exactly  like  the  small 
Egyptian  lemon  in  size  and  color.  Before  the 
fruit  is  ripe  it  is  filled  with  a  corrosive  and  sahne 
juice;  when  dried,  it  yields  a  blackish  seed,  which 
may  be  compared  to  ashes,  and  which  in  taste 
resembles  bitter  pepper.  Mr.  Kmg  found  the 
same  shrub  and  fruit  near  Jericho,  and  seems  also 
inclined  to  regard  it  as  the  apple  of  Sodom. 
(Miss.  Herald  for  1824,  p.  99;  Mod.  Traveler, 
i.  p.  206.) 

Most  probably,  however,  the  whole  story  in 
Tacitus  and  Joscphus  is  a  fable,  which  sprung 
up  in  connection  with  the  singular  and  marvelous 
character  of  this  region  and  its  history.  The 
whole  account  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  Tacitus  is  of  a 
similar  kind.  Even  to  the  present  day  a  like  fable 
is  current  among  the  Arabs  who  dwell  in  the 
vicinity.  Burckhardt  says :  "They  speak  of  the 
spurious  pomegranate  tree,  producing  a  fruit  pre- 
cisely like  that  of  the  pomegranate,  but  which,  on 
being  opened,  is  found  to  contain  nothing  but  a 
dusly  powder.  This,  they  pretend,  is  the  Sodom 
apple  tree ;  other  persons,  however,  deny  its  ex- 
istence," p.  392. 

Robinson  refers  to  the  Osher  as  being  in  ac- 
cord in  its  appearance  with  the  ancient  story 
(Bib.  Researches  ii  :236,  so.;  Comp.  Wilson,  Bible 
Lands  i  :8,  sq. ;  Kitto,  Phys.  His.  of  Falesliiie, 
p.   ccxc,   sq.). 

AQXniuA.  (Sk'wMa),  (Gr.  'AkAos.  ak-oo'las.  an 
eagle),  a  Jew  with  whom  Paul  became  acquainted 
on  his  first  visit  to  Corinth,  a  native  of  Pontus 
and  by  occupation  a  tent-maker. 

He  and  his  wife  Priscilla  liad  been  obliged  to 
leave  Rome  in  consequence  of  an  edict  issued  by 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  by  which  all  Jews  were 
banislieil  (mm  \<ovni:— J udceos,  impu/sore  Chresto, 
assiiiuf  lumultuantes  Ronia  expulit  (Sueton. 
Claud,  c.  25 ;  Neander's  His.lory  of  the  Planting 
of  the  Christian  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  231  ;  Lardner's 
Testimonies  of  Heathen  Authors,  ch.  viii.).  This 
decree  was  made  not  by  the  senate,  but  the  em- 
peror, and  lasted  only  during  his  life,  if  even 
so  long.  Whether  Aquila  and  Priscilla  were  at 
that  time  converts  to  the  Christian  faith  cannot 
be  positively  determined ;  Luke's  expression, 
TpoaJi\i)ti>  ouToij  he  came  to  them  (Acts  xviii:2), 
as  Kuinoel  observes,  rather  implies  that  Paul 
sought  their  society  on  grounds  of  friendship, 
than  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  them  to  em- 
brace Christianity.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
suppose  that  they  were  already  Christians,  Paul's 
joining  himself  to  them  is  highly  probable:  while, 
if  they  were  still  adherents  to  Judaism,  they  would 
have  been  less  disposed  than  even  unconverted 
(ienliles  to  form  an  intimacy  with  the  Apostle.  At 
all  events,  they  had  embraced  Chrislianilv  bitore 
Paul  left  Corinth;  for  we  are  informed  that  they 
accompanied  him  to  Ephesus.  and  meeting  there 
with  Apollos,  who  'knew  only  the  baptism  of 
John,'  they  'instructed  him  in  the  way  of  (jod  more 
perfectly'  (.'\cts  xviii  :25,  26).  Fmm  that  time 
thiy  appear  to  have  been  zealous  promoters  of 
the  Christian  cause.  Paul  styles  thcin  his  'helpers 
in  Christ  Jesus,'  and  intimates  that  they  had  ex- 
posed themselves  to  imminent  danger  on  his  ac- 
count (Rom.  xvi  :3,  4),  though  of  the  time  and 
place  of  this  transaction  we  have  no  information. 
When  Paul  wrote  his  epistle  to  the  Romans  they 
were  at  Rome;  but  some  years  after  they  returned 
to  Ephesus,  for  Paul  sends  salutations  to  them  in 
his  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  iv:l9; 
Lardner's  Credibility,  part  ii.  ch.  Ii)  Their  oc- 
cupation as  tent-makers  probably  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary for  them  to  keep  a  number  of  workmen 


constantly  resident  in  their  family,  and  to  these 
(to  such  of  tlnm  at  least  as  had  embraced  the 
Christian  faith)  may  refer  the  rcinarUablc  expres- 
sion, 'llie  Church  that  is  in  their  house,'  ttji"  nar' 
oIkov  ai/rCjv  (KKXrfffiav, 

The  Greeks  call  Aquila  bishop  and  apostle,  and 
honor  him  on  July  12.  Ihe  festival  of  .\quila 
and  Priscilla  is  placed  in  the  Roman  Calendar, 
where  he  is  denoted  Bishop  of  Heraclea,  on  July 
8,  (Calmet). 

AB  (ar),  (Heb,  ^}\  awr.a  city)  ,thecapital  cityof 

the  Moabites  (N'uin.  xxi:28;  Deut.  ii  :9,  18,  jg), 
near  the  river  Arnon  (Num.  xxi:i3-i5). 

It  appears  to  have  been  burnt  bv  King  Sihoti 
(Num.  xxi:28),  and  Isaiah,  in  describing  the 
future  calamities  of  the  Moabites,  says,  "In  the 
night  Ar  of  Moab  is  laid  waste  and  brought  to 
silence'  (Is.  xv:l).  In  his  comment  on  this 
passage,  Jerome  states  that  in  his  youth  there  was 
a  great  earthtiuake,  by  which  Ar  was  destroyed 
in  the  night  time.  This  he  evidently  regards  as  a 
fulfilment  of  the  prediction.  The  Greek  name  be- 
came Areopolis.  The  city  was  also  called  Ariel  of 
Moab,  Rabbah  or  Rabbath,  and,  to  distinguish  it 
from  Rabbath  of  .Amnion,  Rabbath-Moab.  Ptol- 
emy calls  it  Rabmathon;  Stepli.  Byzantinus,  Ra- 
bathmoma ;  and  .'\bulfeda  (Tab.  Syr.,  p.  qq), 
Rabbath,  and  also  Mab.  The  site  still  bears  the 
name  of  Rabbah.  Is.  xvi  7,  11  calls  it  "the  city 
with  walls  of  burnt  brick;"  in  Hebrew  Kirha- 
rescheth,  or  Kirjathhares. 

The  spot  has  been  visited  and  described  by 
Seetzcn.  Burckhardt,  Legh,  Macmichacl,  and  Irby 
and  Mangles.  It  is  about  17  miles  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  to  miles  south  of  the  .Arnon  (.\Iodjeb), 
and  about  the  same  distance  north  of  Kerek.  The 
ruins  of  Rabbah  are  situated  on  a  low  hill,  which 
commands  the  whole  plain.  They  present  nothing 
of  interest  except  two  old  Roman  temples  and 
some  tanks.  Irby  and  Mangles  (hellers,  p.  457) 
remark,  with  surprise,  that  the  whole  circuit  of 
the  town  does  not  seem  to  have  exceeded  a  mile; 
but  it  is  obvious  from  the  descriptions  that  the 
city  whose  ruins  they  saw  was  a  comparatively 
modern  town,  less  important  and  exten-ive  than 
the  ancient  metropolis  of  Moab. 

A'H.A  (a'rai.  (Heb.  T?.   ar  a-w'.  lioni,  one  of  the 

sons  of  Jether  (i  Cliron.  vii:38),  B.  C.  before 
1017. 

ARAB  (a'rab),  (Heb.  ^'^,  ar-awh' ,  ambush,  a 
court),  a  city  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  near 
Hebron  (Josh,  xv  148-52). 

ARABAH  (.Ir'a-bah),  (Heb. '"'?"<,  ar-mvhtKu', 

the  pi.iini,  .1  Hebrew  word  signilyiiig  in  gencr.il 
It  ifeseit  f>/iitrt  or  stefifie. 

In  the  Authorized  Version  it  is  translated  'the 
plain,'  but  in  the  original  it  appears  to  be  supplied 
with  the  article  on  purpose,  as  the  proper  name 
(7i(i  Arahah,  the  Arabah)  of  llie  great  plain  or 
valley  in  its  whole  cxlcnl.  which  is  fartly  occu- 
pied by  the  Jordan  ami  its  lakes,  and  is  prolonged 
from  the   Di-.iil  Sea  lo  ihe  Elanilic  Gulf. 

(1)  Descriptive.  .Nrabah  is  now  applied  only 
to  thai  portion  of  the  valley  which  stretches  from 
the  chalk-cliflfs  below  the  Dead  Sea  southward 
to  the  (julf  of  .Xkaliah — Elanilic  Gulf.  It  is  about 
100  miles  long  and  from  4  lo  16  miles  wide.  The 
limestone  walls  on  the  west  of  ihe  valley  are  from 
1.500  to  1,800  feet  in  height;  the  mountain  wall 
on  the  east  side  of  the  valley  rises  from  2,000  to 
2,300  in  height,  and  in  Mount  Hor  lo  5,000  feet, 
and  is  chiefly  composed  of  granitic  and  basaltic 
rock.   The  surface  of  the  valley  is  covered   with 
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loose  gravel,  blocks  of  porphyry,  and  is  furrowed 
with  torrents,  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  vegetation. 
It  is  oppressively  hot,  is  swept  with  burning  winds, 
the  Sirocco  blowing  at  some  seasons  without  inter- 
mission, a  region  dreary  and  desolate.  The  theory 
that  the  Jordan  once  ran  through  this  valley  into 
the  Red  Sea  is  now  held  to  be  untenable.  Arabah 
in  Josh.  xviii:i8  has  also  been  mistaken  for  the 
name  of  a  city,  and  confounded  with  Beth-arabah 
of  Josh.  xv:6i;  xviii:22;  but  in  xviii:i8  the  word 
has  the  article  before  it  in  the  Hebrew,  and  hence 
refers  to  the  plain,  as  elsewhere. 

(2)  Historical.  The  Wady  el  Arabah  appears 
to  have  been  twice  traversed  by  the  Israelites; 
first  on  their  way  from  Horeb  to  Kadesh  Barnea, 
and  afterwards  when  obliged  to  retrace  their  steps 
owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  king  of  Edom  to 
allow  them  to  pass  through  his  land  (Num. 
xx:2i  ;   Deut.   ii  :8). 

No  passage  for  the  host  by  which  to  circumvent 
Mount  Seir  was  practicable  till  they  reached  the 
stony  gorge  of  the  Wady  el  Ithem,  which  enters 
the  Arabah  four  miles  north  of  Akabah.  Travers- 
ing this  rough  and  glistering  ravine  under  the 
rays  of  an  almost  vertical  sun,  it  is  not  surprising 
that,  as  we  read,  the  soul  of  the  people  was 
much  discouraged  because  of  the  way'  (Num. 
xxi:4).  In  later  times  the  Arabah  became  a 
caravan  route  from  Arabia  to  Palestine  and 
Syria.  The  fort  and  harbor  of  Akabah  (Ezion- 
geber)  now  constitute  an  outpost  for  the  Egyptian 
government,  beyond  which  its  authority  does  not 
extend ;  the  Arabah,  as  well  as  the  Arabian  desert, 
being  held  by  independent  Arab  chiefs.  (See 
Arabia;  Jordan,  River  of). 

ABABIA  (a-ra'bi-a),  (Heb.  ^'Jl',,  ar-awb' ,  wilder- 
ness), an  extensive  region  occupying  the  south- 
western extremity  of  Asia,  between  12°  45'  and 
341/2°  N.  lat.  and  32%°  and  60°  E.  long,  from 
Greenwich;  having  on  the  W.  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez  and  the  Red  Sea  (called  from  it  the  Arabian 
Gulf),  which  separate  it  from  Africa;  on  the  S. 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  on  the  E.  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  Euphrates. 

/.  "Description  and  "Designation.  The  bound- 
ary to  the  north  has  never  been  well  defined,  for  in 
that  direction  it  spreads  out  into  interminable 
deserts,  which  meet  those  of  Palestine  and  Syria 
on  the  west,  and  those  of  Irak-Arabi  (i.  c,  Baby- 
lonia) and  Mesopotamia  on  the  east ;  and  hence 
some  geographers  include  that  entire  wilderness 
in  Arabia.  The  form  of  the  peninsula  is  that  of 
a  trapezoid,  whose  superficial  area  is  estimated  at 
four  times  the  extent  of  France. 

With  the  history  of  no  country  save  that  of 
Palestine  are  there  connected  so  many  hallowed 
and  impressive  associations  as  with  that  of  Arabia. 
Here  lived  and  suffered  the  holy  patriarch  Job; 
here  Moses,  when  'a  stranger  and  a  shepherd,' 
saw  the  burning,  unconsuming  bush;  here  Elijah 
found  shelter  from  the  rage  of  persecution ;  here 
was  the  scene  of  all  the  marvelous  displays  of 
divine  power  and  mercy  that  followed  the  deliver- 
ance of  Israel  from  the  Egyptian  yoke,  and  ac- 
companied their  journeyings  to  the  Promised 
Land;  and  here  Jehovah  manifested  himself  in 
visible  glory  to  his  people.  From  the  influence  of 
these  associations,  combined  with  its  proximity  to 
Palestine,  and  the  close  affinity  in  blood,  man- 
ners, and  customs  between  the  northern  portion 
of  its  inhabitants  and  the  Jews,  Arabia  is  a  region 
of  peculiar  interest  to  the  student  of  the  Bible; 
and  it  is  chiefly  in  its  relation  to  subjects  of  Bible 
study  that  we  are  now  to  consider  it.  The  sacred 
historian  of  the  children  of  Israel  will  never  be 
thoroughly   understood     so   long   as   we   are   not 


minutely  acquainted  with  everything  relating  to 
the  Arab  Bedouins  and  the  countries  in  which  they 
move  and  pasture. 

(1)  Early  and  Vague  Names.  In  early  times 
the  Hebrews  included  a  part  of  what  we  call 
Arabia  among  the  countries  they  vaguely  desig- 
nated as  Kcdcm,  the  East,  tlje  inhabitants  being 
numbered  among  the  Beni-Kedem,  Sons  of  the 
East.  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  (as  is 
asserted  by  Winer,  Rosenmiiller,  and  other  Bible- 
geographers)  that  these  phrases  are  ever  applied 
to  the  whole  of  the  country  known  to  us  as  Arabia. 
They  appear  to  have  been  commonly  used  in 
speaking  of  those  parts  which  lay  due  east  of 
Palestine,  or  on  the  northeast  and  southeast ; 
though  occasionally  they  do  seem  to  point  to  tracts 
which  lay  indeed  to  the  south  and  southwest  of 
that  country,  but  to  the  east  and  southeast  of 
Egypt.  Hence  Joseph  Mede  (who  is  followed  by 
Bellermann,  Handbuch  d.  Bib.  Literal,  th.  iii.  p. 
220)  is  of  opinion  that  the  phraseology  took  its 
rise  at  the  period  when  the  Israelites  were  in 
Egypt,  and  was  retained  by  them  as  a  mode  of 
speech  after  they  were  settled  in  Canaan.  That 
conjecture  would,  doubtless,  considerably  extend 
the  meaning  of  the  term;  yet  even  then  it  could 
scarcely  embrace  the  extreme  south  of  Arabia, 
a  queen  of  which  (on  the  supposition  of  Yemen 
being  identical  with  Sheba)  is,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, styled  not  'a  queen  of  the  East,'  but  a  queen 
of  the  South.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  whenever 
the  expression  Kedem  has  obviously  a  reference 
to  Arabia,  it  invariably  points  to  its  northern  divi- 
sion only.  Thus  in  Gen.  xxv  :6,  Abraham  is  said 
to  have  sent  away  the  sons  of  Hagar  and  Keturah 
to  the  Eretz-Kedcm—Kedemah,  i.  e.,  the  East 
country  eastward ;  and  none  of  them,  so  far  as 
we  know,  were  located  in  peninsular  Arabia  ;  for 
the  story  which  represents  Ishmael  as  settling  at 
Mecca  is  an  unsupported  native  tradition.  The 
patriarch  Job  is  described  (Job  i:3)  as  'the  great- 
est of  all  the  men  of  the  east,'  and  though  opin- 
ions differ  as  to  the  precise  locality  of  the  land 
of  Uz,  all  are  agreed  that  it  was  in  some  part  of 
Arabia,  but  certainly  not  in  Arabia  Felix.  In 
the  Book  of  Judges  (vi:3;  vii:l2;  viii:io)  among 
the  allies  of  the  Midianites  and  Amalekites 
(tribes  of  the  north)  are  mentioned  the  'Bi-"i- 
Keilem,'  which  Josephus  translated  by  'Apafiai, 
the  Arabs.  In  Is.  xi:i4,  the  parallelism  requires 
that  by  'sons  of  the  east'  we  understand  the  No- 
mades  of  Desert  Arabia,  as  corresponding  to  the 
Philistines  'on  the  west ;'  and  with  these  are  con- 
joined the  Edomites,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites, 
who  were  all  northern  Arabians.  The  command 
was  given  (Jer.  xlix:28)  to  the  Babylonians  'to 
smite  the  Beni-Kedem,'  who  are  there  classed  with 
the  Kedarenes,  descendants  of  Ishmael  (comp. 
I  Kings  iv:so).  In  more  modern  times  a  name 
of  similar  import  was  applied  to  the  Arabs  gen- 
erally;  they  were  called  Saracens  ( Sharakiyun, 
i.  e..  Orientals)  from  the  word  shark,  'the  east,' 
whence  also  is  derived  the  term  sirocco,  the  east 
wind. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  here  that  though  in  Scrip- 
ture Kedem  most  commonly  denotes  Northern 
Arabia,  it  is  also  used  of  countries  farther  east, 
e.  g.  of  the  native  country  of  Abraham  (Is.  xli:2; 
comp.  Gen.  xxix:i),  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiii:;), 
and  even  of  Cyrus  (Is.  xlvi:ii);  and.  therefore, 
though  the  Magi  who  came  to  Jerusalem  (Matt. 
ii:i)  were  from  the  east,  it  does  not  thence  follow 
that  lliey  were  natives  of  Arabia. 

(2)  Ancient  Name.  We  find  the  name  Arab 
first  beginning  to  occur  about  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon.    It  designated  a  portion  of  the  country,  an 
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inhabitant  being  called  Arabi,  an  Arabian  (Is.xiii: 
zo),  or  in  later  Hebrew,  Arbi  (Neh.  ii:l9),  the 
plural  of  which  was  Arbim  (.2  Cliron.  xxino).  or 
Arbiim  (Arabians)  (2  Chron.  xvii:ll).  In  some 
places  these  names  seem  to  be  given  to  the  No- 
madic tribes  generally  (Is.  xiii:2o;  Jer.  iii:2) 
and  their  country  (Is.  xxi:i3).  The  kings  of 
Arabia  from  whom  Solomon  (2  Chron.  ix  114)  and 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xvii  :ti )  received  gifts  were, 
probably,  Bedouin  chiefs ;  though  in  the  place 
parallel  to  the  former  text  (i  Kmgs  x:l5),  instead 
of  Arab  we  find  Ereb,  rendered  in  Jer.  xxv  :20, 
24,  "mingled  people.'  but  which  Gesenius.  fol- 
lowing the  Chaldee,  understands  to  mean  "foreign 
allies. '  In  all  the  passages  where  the  word  Arab 
occurs  it  designates  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
territory  known  to  us  as  Arabia.  Thus,  in  the 
account  given  by  Ezekiel  (xxvii:2l)  of  the  Ara- 
bian tribes  that  traded  with  Tyre,  mention  is 
specially  made  of  Arab  (comp.  Jer.  xxv. 24).  In 
2  Chron.  xxi:i6;  .xxii:i;  xxvi:";  Neh.  iv:7,  we 
find  the  Arabians  classed  with  the  Philistines,  the 
Ethiopians  (i.  <•..  the  Asiatic  Cushites,  of  whom 
they  are  said  to  have  been  neighbors),  the  Mehu- 
nims,  the  Ammonites,  and  Ashdodites.  At  what 
period  this  name  Arab  was  extended  to  the  whole 
region  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  From  it  the 
Greeks  formed  the  word  'Apafila,  which  occurs 
twice  in  the  New  Testament;  in  Gal.  i:!-,  in  ref- 
erence, probably,  to  the  tract  adjacent  to  Damas- 
cene Syria,  and  in  Gal.  iv  -.2$,  in  reference  to  the 
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penin<;u1a  of  Mount  Sinai.  Among  the  strangers 
assembled  at  Jerusalem  at  the  Pentecost  there 
were  Arabs  (Acts  iirii),  the  singular  being 
Arab. 

As  to  the  etymology  of  the  name  Arab,  various 
opinions  have  been  expressed. 

The  most  obvious  etymology  of  the  name  is 
from  Arahah,  a  steppe,  a  desert,  plain  or  wilder- 
ness. That  was,  in  point  of  fact,  the  name  given 
by  the  ancient  Hebrews  to  the  tract  of  country 
extending  northward  from  El.ith.  on  the  Arabian 
Gulf  to  the  Dead  Sea  (  Deut.  i  :i  ;  ii  :8),  and  even 
as  far  as  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  (Josh.  xii:j).  It 
was  called  Ha-Arabah,  commonly  rendered  in  our 
version  by  'the  plain'  (hence  the  Dead  Se.i  was 
Styled  the  'sea  of  the  Arabah,'  Josh.  iii:i6)  ;  and 


it  included  the  plains  (Arboth)  of  Jericho  and 
Moab  (Josh.  v:io;  Deut.  xxxiv:i,  8).  In  the 
list  of  the  cities  of  Judah  contained  in  the  book 
of  Joshua  we  find  (xv:Oi),  "in  the  wilderness, 
Beth-Arabah,'  in  the  Hebrew  Betli-Ha-Arabah, 
the  house  of  the  plain.  It  had  been  mentioned 
in  V.  6,  as  on  the  northern  borders ;  and  hence,  in 
xviii  :22,  it  appears  also  as  a  city  of  Benjamin, 
one  of  whose  boundaries,  it  is  said  in  v.  18. 
'passed  over  against  [the]  Arabah  northward,  and 
went  down  into  [the]  Arabah.'  Now  it  is  a  re- 
markable circumstance  that  the  southern  part  of 
this  great  valley  is  still  known  by  the  name  of 
1 1 'aify-e/-'^IraiaA,  and  there  is  no  improbability  in 
the  conjecture  that  this  designation,  which  was 
applied  at  so  early  a  period  as  the  days  of  Moses 
to  one  particular  district,  was  gradually  extended 
to  the  entire  region.  No  designation,  indeed, 
could  be  more  comprehensive  or  correct ;  for, 
looking  to  Arabia  as  a  whole,  it  may  fitly  be 
described  as  one  vast  desert  of  arid  and  barren 
plains,  intersected  by  chains  of  rocky  mountains, 
where  the  oases,  or  spots  of  living  green  (prob- 
ably a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  word  wady,  a 
valley  or  watercourse),  exist  but  in  a  very  small 
proportion  to  the  sterility  and  desolation  which 
reign  around. 

(3)  Modern  Name.  The  modern  name,  Jeshi- 
lat-el-Arab,  the  peninsula  of  the  Arabs,  applies  to 
the  southern  part  of  the  region  only.  Another 
native  appellation  is  Beled-el-Arab,  the  land  of  the 
Arabs.  The  Persians  and  Turks  call  it  Arabistan. 
Mr.  Lane  informs  us  that  in  Eg)pt  the  term  Arab 
is  now  generally  limited  to  the  Bedawces,  or 
people  of  the  desert ;  but  formerly  it  was  used  to 
designate  the  townspeople  and  villagers  of  Ara- 
bian origin,  while  those  of  the  desert  were  called 
Aarab  or  .Aarabees ;  the  former  now  call  them- 
selves Ow-lad-el-Arab,  or  sons  of  the  Arabs. 

2.  CWo  Classes  of  Inhabitants.  The  inhab- 
itants of  Arabia  have,  from  remote  antiquity,  been 
divided  Into  two  great  classes,  viz.,  the  townsmen 
(Including  villagers),  and  the  men  of  the  desert, 
such  being,  as  we  remarked,  the  meaning  of  the 
word  'Bedawees'  or  Bedouins,  the  designation 
given  to  the  'dwellers  In  the  wilderness.'  From 
the  nature  of  their  country,  the  latter  are  neces- 
sitated to  lead  the  life  of  nomaJes,  or  wandering 
shepherds,  and  since  the  days  of  the  patriarchs 
(who  were  themselves  of  that  occupation)  the 
extensive  steppes,  which  form  so  large  a  i.o'-'ion 
of  .*\rabia.  have  been  traversed  by  a  pastoral  but 
warlike  people,  who,  in  their  mode  of  life,  their 
food,  their  dress,  their  dwellings,  their  manners, 
customs  and  government  have  always  continued, 
and  still  continue,  almost  unalterably  the  same. 

They  consist  of  a  great  many  separate  tribes, 
who  are  collected  into  different  encampments  dis- 
persed through  the  territory  which  they  claim  as 
their  own,  and  they  move  from  one  spot  to  an- 
other (commonly  in  the  neighborhood  of  pools 
or  wells)  as  soon  as  the  stinted  pasture  is  ex- 
hausted by  their  cattle. 

It  is  only  here  and  there  that  the  ground  is  sus- 
ceptible of  cultivation,  and  the  tillage  of  it  is 
commonly  left  to  peasants,  who  are  often  the 
vassals  of  the  Bedawces.  and  whom  (as  well  as 
all  'townsmen')  they  regard  with  contempt  as  an 
inferior  race.  Having  con>;tantly  to  shift  their 
residence,  they  live  in  movable  tents  (Comp.  Is. 
xili:20;  jer.  xlix:29),  from  which  circumstance 
they  received  from  the  Greeks  the  name  of 
Siiju'toi,  i/we/Zers  in  lent!.  (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  747; 
Diod.  Sic.  p.  254;  Ammiaii.    Marcell.  xxili:&l. 

As  the  independent  lords  of  their  own  deserts 
the    Bedawces   have    from   time    immemorial    de- 
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tnandcd  tribute  or  presents  from  all  travelers  or 
caravans  (Is.  xxirlj)  passing  through  their  coun- 
try ;  the  transition  from  which  to  robbery  is  so 
natural  that  they  attach  to  the  latter  no  disgrace, 
plundering  without  mercy  all  who  are  unable  to 
resist  them  or  who  have  not  secured  the  pro- 
tection of  their  tribe.  Their  watching  for  travel- 
ers in  the  frequented  routes  through  the  desert 
is  alluded  to  in  Jer.  iii  :2 ;  Ezra  viii:3i,  and  the 
fleetness  of  their  horses  in  carrying  them  into 
the  depths  of  the  wilderness,  beyond  the  reach 
of  their  pursuers,  seems  what  is  referred  to  in 
Is.  Ixiii:l3,  14. 

Their  warlike  incursions  into  more  settled  dis- 
tricts are  often  noticed  (t'.  g..  Job  i:i5;  2  Chron. 
xxi:i6;  xxvi:7).  The  acuteness  of  their  bodily 
senses  is  very  remarkable,  and  is  exemplified  in 
their  astonishing  sagacity  in  tracing  and  distin- 
guishing the  footsteps  of  men  and  cattle,  a  fac- 
ulty which  is  known  by  the  name  of  atlir.  The 
law  of  tliar,  or  blood  revenge,  sows  the  seeds  of 
perpetual  feuds,  and  what  was  predicted  (Gen. 
xvi  :i2)  of  the  posterity  of  Ishmael,  the  Lvild-ass 
mail,  holds  true  of  the  whole  people. 

3.  Commerce.  The  principal  source  of  the 
wealth  of  ancient  Arabia  was  its  commerce.  So 
early  as  the  days  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxvii  128)  we 
read  of  a  mixed  caravan  of  Arab  merchants, 
Ishmaelites  and  Midianites,  who  were  engaged  in 
the  conveyance  of  various  foreign  articles  to 
Egypt,  and  made  no  scruple  to  add  Joseph  to 
their  other  purchases.  The  Arabs  were,  doubt- 
less, the  first  navigators  of  their  own  seas,  and 
the  great  carriers  of  the  produce  of  India.  Abys- 
sinia and  other  remote  countries  to  Western  Asia 
and  Egypt.  Various  Indian  productions  thus  ob- 
tained were  common  among  the  Hebrews  at  an 
early  period  of  their  history  (Exod.  yix^:23.  25). 
The  traffic  of  the  Red  Sea  was  to  Solomon  a 
source  of  great  profit,  and  the  extensive  com- 
merce of  Saia-a  (Sheba,  now  Yemen),  is  men- 
tioned by  profane  writers  as  well  as  alluded  to 
in  Scripture  (i  Kings  v:io-i5).  In  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  foreign  trade  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii : 
19-24 1  various  Arab  tribes  are  introduced  (Comp. 
Is.  lx:6;  Jer.  vi  :20 ;  2  Chron.  ix:l4).  The  Na- 
bathseo-Idutnseans  became  a  great  trading  people, 
their  capital  being  Petra.  The  transit  trade  from 
India  continued  to  enrich  Arabia  until  the  dis- 
covery of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  but  the  Suez  Canal  has  now  re- 
stored the  ancient  route  for  travelers  by  the  Reu 
Sea. 

The  settlers  in  Arabia  are  by  native  writers 
divided  into  two  classes— the  old  tribes,  who  be- 
longed to  the  fabulous  period  of  history,  and 
are  long  since  extinct,  and  the  present  inhabit- 
ants. The  latter  are  classed  either  among  the 
'pure  or  genuine,'  or  the  Mostarabi,  the  mixed  or 
naturalized  Arabs.  A  'pure'  Arab  boasts  of  be- 
ing descended  from  Kachtan  (the  Joktan  of  Scrip- 
ture, Gen.  x:2g),  and  calls  himself  al  Arab  al 
Araba,  'an  Arab  of  the  Arabs,'  a  phrase  of  sim- 
ilar emphasis  with  St.  Paul's  'Hebrew  of  the  He- 
brews' (Phil.  iiio).  The  mixed  Arabs  are  sup- 
posed to  be  descended  from  Ishmael  by  a  daugh- 
ter of  Modad,  king  of  Hedjaz,  the  district  where 
the  Ishmaelites  chiefly  settled.  The  Kachtanites, 
on  the  other  hand,  occupied  the  southern  part 
of  the  peninsula,  for  Kachtan's  great-grandson 
Saba  gave  name  to  a  kingdom,  one  of  whose 
queens  (called  by  the  Arabians  Balkis)  visited 
Solomon  (i  Kings  x:i).  A  son  of  Saba  was 
Himyar.  who  gave  name  to  the  famous  dynasty 
of  the  Himyaritcs  (improperly  written  Homer- 
ites).  that  seem  to  have  reigned  for  many  cen- 
turies over  Sabaea  and  part  of  Hhadramaut. 


4.  Soil.  The  soil  of  the  Sinailic  peninsula  is  in 
general  very  unproductive,  yielding  only  palm- 
trees,  acacias,  tamarisks  from  which  exudes  the 
gum  called  manna,  coloquintida,  and  dwarfish, 
thorny  shrubs.  Among  the  animals  may  be  men- 
tioned the  mountain  goat,  the  beden  of  the  Arabs, 
gazelles,  leopards,  a  kind  of  marmot  called  ivoher, 
the  sheeb,  supposed  by  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  to 
be  a  species  of  wild  wolf-dog,  etc. ;  of  birds  there 
are  eagles,  partridges,  pigeons,  the  katta,  a  species 
of  quail,  etc.  There  are  serpents,  as  in  ancient 
times  (Num.  xxi  14,  6)  ;  and  travelers  speak  of  a 
large  lizard  called  dhob,  common  in  the  desert, 
but  of  unusually  frequent  occurrence  here.  The 
peninsula  is  inhabited  by  Bedouin  Arabs,  and 
its  entire  population  was  estimated  by  Burck- 
hardt  at  not  more  than  4.000  souls. 

This  part  of  Arabia  must  ever  be  mem- 
orable as  the  scene  of  the  journeying  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt  to  the  Promised  Land.  Ac- 
cording to  Niebuhr,  Robinson,  etc.,  they  crossed 
the  Red  Sea  near  Suez  (see  also  Von  Ritter,  Sir 
J.  W.  Dawson  and  others),  but  the  tradition  of 
the  country  fixes  the  point  of  transit  eight  or  ten 
miles  south  of  Suez,  opposite  the  place  called 
Ayoun  Mousa,  i.  e.,  the  Fountains  of  Moses, 
where  Robinson  recently  found  seven  wells,  some 
of  which,  however,  were  mere  excavations  in  the 
sand.  About  15'i!  hours  (33  geographical  miles) 
southeast  of  that  is  the  Well  of  Hawarah,  the 
Marah  of  Scripture,  whose  bitter  water  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  Arabs  to  be  the  worst  in  these 
regions.  Two  or  three  hours  south  of  Hawarah 
the  traveler  comes  to  the  Wady  Ghurundel,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Elim  of  Moses.  From  the  plain  of 
El-Kaa,  which  Robinson  takes  to  be  the  desert  of 
Sin,  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  Zi>i,  which 
belonged  to  the  great  desert  of  Kadesh,  they 
would  enter  the  Sinaitic  range  probably  along 
the  upper  part  of  Wady  Feiran  and  through  the 
Wady-esh-Sheikh.  one  of  the  principal  valleys  of 
the  peninsula.  The  Arabs  call  this  whole  cluster 
of  mountains  Jebel-et-Tur ;  the  Christians  gener- 
ally designate  it  as  'Sinai,'  and  give  the  name  of 
Horeb  to  a  particular  mountain,  whereas  in  Scrip- 
ture the  names  are  used  interchangeably. 

5.  Productions.  The  principal  animals  are 
the  horse,  famed  for  its  form,  beauty  and  endur- 
ance, camels,  sheep,  asses,  dogs,  the  gazelle,  tiger, 
lynx  and  monkey,  quails,  peacocks,  parrots,  os- 
triches, vipers,  scorpions  and  locusts.  Of  fruits 
and  grains,  dates,  wheat,  millet,  rice,  beans  and 
pulse  are  common.  It  is  also  rich  in  minerals, 
especially  in  lead. 

6.  Zoology.  In  the  animal  kingdom  Arabia 
possesses,  in  common  with  the  adjacent  regions, 
the  camel,  panthers,  lynxes,  hyxnas,  jackals,  ga- 
zelles, asses,  wild  and  tame,  monkeys,  etc.  But 
the  glory  of  Arabia  is  its  horse.  As  in  no  other 
country  is  that  animal  so  much  esteemed,  so  in 
no  other  are  its  noble  qualities  of  swiftness,  en- 
durance, temper,  attachment  to  man.  so  finely 
developed.  Of  the  insect  tribes,  the  locust,  both 
from  its  numbers  and  its  destructivcness.  is  the 
most  formidable  scourge  to  vegetation.  The 
Arabian  seas  swarm  with  fish,  sea-fowl,  and 
shells;  coral  abounds  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  pearls 
in  the   Persian  Gulf. 

7.  Divisions.  The  early  Greek  geographers, 
such  as  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo.  mention  only 
two  divisions  of  this  vast  region.  Hapl>y  and  Des- 
ert Arabia.  But  after  the  city  of  Petra,  in 
IduniJea,  had  become  celebrated  as  the  metropolis 
of  a  commercial  people,  the  Nabath;eans.  it  gave 
name  to  a  third  division,  viz.,  Arabia  Petrcca,  not 
Stony,   but    Petraean    Arabia;   and   this  threefold 
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division,  which  first  occurs  in  the  geographer 
Ptolemy,  who  flourished  in  the  second  century, 
has  obtained  throughout  Europe  ever  since. 

I.  Arabia  Felix,  Arabia  Eud<r»ion.  or  I'liny's 
Happy  .IrafiiiJ.  The  name  has  commonly  been 
supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  variety  and 
richness  of  the  natural  productions  of  this  portion 
of  the  country,  compared  with  those  of  the  other 
two  divisions.  Some,  however,  regard  the  epithet 
'happy'  as  a  translation  of  its  Arabic  name 
Yimcn.  which,  though  primarily  denoting  the 
land  of  the  right  hand,  or  south,  aUri  bears  the 
secondary  sense  of  hapfi'.  t>rost>crous.  This  part 
of  Arabia  lies  between  the  Red  Sea  on  the  west 
and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  east,  the  boundary 
to  the  north  being  an  imaginary  line  drawn  be- 
tween their  respective  northern  extremities,  Akaba 
and  Basra  or  Bussora.  It  thus  embraces  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  country  known  to  us  as 
Arabia. 

Arabia  may  be  described  generally  as  an  ele- 
vated table-land,  the  mountain  ranges  of  which 
arc  by  some  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  those 
of  Syria,  but  Ritter  (Erdkundc,  th.  i.  p.  172) 
views  them  as  forming  a  distinct  and  independent 
fliitcau,  peculiar  to  the  country.  In  Arabia 
Felix  the  ridges,  which  are  very  high  in  the  inte- 
rior, slope  gently  on  the  east  toward  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  on  the  northeast  toward  the  vast 
plains  of  the  desert.  On  the  west  the  declivities 
are  steeper,  and  on  the  northwest  the  chains  arc 
connected  with  those  of  Arabia   Pelr.-ea. 

(a)  Hedjaz.  Commencing  our  survey  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  first  province  which 
lies  along  its  shores  is  the  Ucdjaz,  which  Niobulir 
and  others  reckon  as  belonging  to  Arabia  Pelra;a, 
but  which  the  editor  of  Burckhardt's  Travels  in 
Arabia  has  shown  to  belong  properly  to  Arabia 
Felix.  This  was  the  cradle  of  Mohammedan  su- 
perstition, containing  both  Mecca,  where  the 
prophet  was  born,  and  Medina,  where  he  was  bur- 
ied ;  and  hence  it  became  the  Holy  Land  of  the 
Moslem,  whither  they  resort  in  pilgrimage  frmn 
all  parts  of  the  East.  It  i5  on  the  whole  a  barren 
tract,  consisting  chiefly  of  rugged  mountains  and 
sandy  plains.  Still  more  unproductive,  however, 
is  the  long,  flat,  dreary  belt,  of  varying  width, 
called  Tehama,  which  runs  along  the  coast  to  the 
soiuh  of  Hedjaz,  and  was  at  no  distant  period 
covered  by  the  sea. 

(b)  Yemen.  Rut  next  to  this  comes  Yemen 
(the  name  of  a  particular  province,  as  well  as  of 
the  whole  country),  the  true  Arabia  Felix  of  the 
ancients,  'Arahy  the  Blest'  of  modern  poets,  and 
doul)tlcs>i  the  finest  portion  of  the  peninsula.  Yel 
if  it  be  distinguished  for  fertility  and  beauty,  it  is 
chielly  in  the  way  of  contrast,  for  it  is  far  from 
coming  up  to  the  expectations  which  travelers  had 
formed  of  it.  Here  is  Sanaa  (•supposed  to  be  the 
l':al  of  Scripture),  the  seat  of  an  imaum :  Mareb, 
which  some  idertify  with  Sheba  ;  Mocha,  the  chief 
mart  for  coffee;  and  .Aden,  a  place  rapidly  increas 
ing  in  importance  since  taken  possession  of  by 
England. 

(c)  Hhadramnut.  Turning  from  the  west  to 
the  soiuh  coast  of  the  peninsula,  we  next  come  to 
the  extensive  province  of  llhadraniaut  (the  Har- 
armavelh  of  the  Bible), a  region  not  unlike  Venn-ii 
in  its  general  features,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tracts  called  Mahhr.ih  and  Sahar,  which  are 
dreary  deserts.  The  southeast  corner  of  the  pen- 
insula, between  Hhadramaut  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  is  occupied  by  the  important  <Iistricl  of 
Oman,  which  has  been  in  all  ages  famous  for  its 
trade. 


(d)  El  Hassa.  Along  the  Persian  Gulf  north- 
ward stretches  the  province  of  Lahxa,  or  rather 
El  Hassa,  to  which  belong  the  Bahrein  Islands, 
famous  for  their  pearls.  The  districts  we  have 
enumerated  all  lie  along  the  coast,  but  beyond 
them  to  the  south  stretches  the  vast  desert  of 
.•\khaf.  or  Roba-el-Khali,  the  emfty  abode,  a  deso- 
late and  dreary  unexplored  waste  of  sand. 

(e)  Nedsched.  To  the  north  of  this  extends 
the  great  central  province  of  Xedsched,  or  Nejd. 
Riltcr  regards  it  as  forming  nearly  a  half  of  the 
entire  peninsula.  It  may  be  described  as  having 
been  the  great  otHcina  geitlium  of  the  south,  as 
were  Scandinavia  and  Tartary  of  the  north ;  for 
it  is  the  region  whence  there  issued  at  different 
periods  those  countless  hordes  of  Arabs  which 
overran  a  great  part  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Here 
too,  was  the  origin  and  the  seat  of  the  Wahabees, 
so  formidable  until  subdued  in  1818  by  Mehemet 
Ali.  pasha  of  Egypt.  . 

(f)  Geology  and  Mineralo^.  The  geologtcat 
structure  and  ijiiiu-ni/i/i'iiii/  productions  of  this 
part  of  Arabia  are  in  a  great  measure  unknown. 
In  the  mountains  about  Mecca  and  Medina  the 
predominant  rocks  are  of  grey  and  red  granite, 
porphyry,  and  limestone.  This  is  also  the  case 
in  the  great  chain  that  runs  southward  toward 
Maskat;  only  that  in  the  ridge  that  rises  behmd 
the  Tehama  there  is  found  schistus  and  basalt 
instead  of  granite.  Traces  of  volcanic  action  may 
be  perceived  around  Medina,  as  also  at  .'\den,  and 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  peninsula.  Hot-springs 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  on  the  Hadjee  or 
pilgrim  road  to  Mecca.  The  ancients  believed 
that  Arabia  yielded  both  gold  and  precious  stones, 
but    Niebuhr   doubts   if  this   ever   was   the   case. 

The  most  valuable  ore  foimd  now  is  the  lead  of 
Oman ;  what  is  called  the  Mocha  stone  is  a  species 
of  agate  that  comes  from  India.  The  native  iron 
is  coarse  and  brittle:  at  Loheia  and  elsewhere 
there   are   hills   of   fossil   salt. 

(gf)  Botany.  The  /><>/<i>i.v  of  Yemen  was  inves- 
tigated by  Forskal,  one  of  the  fellow-travelers 
of  Niebuhr.  Arabia  Felix  has  always  been  fa- 
mous for  frankincense,  myrrh,  aloes,  balsam, 
gums,  cassia,  etc. ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
last-mentioned  and  other  articles  supposed  to  be 
indigenous  were  not  imported  from  India.  Here 
are  found  all  the  fruits  of  temperate  and  warm 
climates,  among  which  the  date,  the  fruit  of  the 
palm-tree,  is  the  most  common,  and  is,  along 
with  the  species  of  grain  called  dhourra,  the  staple 
article  of  food.  But  the  most  valuable  vegetable 
production  is  coffee  (Aral),  kahiceh,  an  old  term 
f.ir  wine,  the  fruit  being  called  />i(««),-  for  Yemen, 
if  not  its  native  country,  is  the  habitat  where  it 
has  reached  the  greatest  state  of  perfection.  Cul- 
tivation here  is  not  confined  to  the  plains,  but  is 
carried  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  which  arc 
laid  out  in  terr.ices  and  supplied  with  water  by 
means  of   artificial   reservoirs. 

II.  Arabia  Deserta,  called  by  the  Greeks 
tinted  Aiabia.  and  by  the  Arabs  F.l-Radiah.  the 
Desert.  This  lakes  in  that  portion  of  the  country 
which  lies  north  of  .Arabia  Felix,  and  is  bouiuled 
on  the  northeast  by  the  Euphrates,  on  the  north- 
west by  Syria,  and  on  the  west  by  Palestine  and 
.•Vral)ia  Petra-a.  The  Ar.abs  divide  this  gre.it 
wilderness  into  three  parts,  so  called  from  their 
proximity  to  the  respective  countries,  viz.,  liadiah 
esh  Shaiii  (Svria).  liadiah  el  Jeshirah  (the  pen- 
insula, i.  <•..  Arabia),  and  Hadiah  el  Irak-  (Baby- 
lonia). From  this  word  Badiah  comes  the  name 
of  the  nomadic  tribes  by  whom  it  is  traversed, 
viz  ,  Hedauees.  belter  known  to  us  by  the  French 
corruption   of   Bedouins,  who  arc   not.  however, 
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confined   to   this    portion    of   Arabia,    but    range 
throughout  the  entire  region. 

(a)  Physical  Features.  So  far  as  it  has  been 
explored,  Desert  Arabia  appears  to  be  one  con- 
tinuous, elevated,  interminable  steppe,  occasion- 
ally intersected  by  ranges  of  hills.  Sand  and  salt 
are  the  chief  elements  of  the  soil,  which  in  many 
places  is  entirely  bare,  but  elsewhere  yields  stinted 
and  thorny  shrubs  or  thinly-scattered  saline  plants. 
That  part  of  the  wilderness  called  £^  Hhammad 
lies  on  the  Syrian  frontier,  extending  from  the 
Hauran  to  the  Euphrates,  and  is  one  immense 
dead  and  dreary  level,  very  scantily  supplied  with 
water,  except  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  where 
the  fields  are  irrigated  by  wheels  and  other  arti- 
ficial contrivances. 

(b)  Climate.  The  sky  in  these  deserts  is  gen- 
erally cloudless,  but  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun 
is  moderated  by  cooling  winds,  which,  however, 
raise  fearful  tempests  of  sand  and  dust.  Here, 
too,  as  in  other  regions  of  the  East,  occasionally 
prevails  the  burning,  suffocating  southeast  wind, 
called  by  the  Arabs  El  Hharur  {the  Hot),  but 
more  commonly  Samum,  and  by  the  Turks  Sam- 
yeli,  the  Poisonous,  the  effects  of  which,  however, 
have  by  some  travelers  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
This  is  probably  the  'east  wind'  and  the  'wind 
from  the  desert'  spoken  of  in  Scripture.  Another 
phenomenon,  which  is  not  peculiar,  indeed,  to 
Desert  Arabia,  but  is  seen  there  in  greatest  fre- 
quency and  perfection,  is  what  the  French  call 
the  mirage,  the  delusive  appearance  of  an  expanse 
of  water,  created  by  the  tremulous,  undulatory 
movement  of  the  vapors  raised  by  the  excessive 
heat  of  a  meridian  sun.  It  is  called  in  Arabic 
serab,  and  is  no  doubt  the  Hebrew  sarab  of  Is. 
XXXV  7,  which  our  translators  have  rendered  'the 
parched  ground.' 

III.  Arabia  Petrasa  appears  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  its  chief  town  Petra,  a  rock,  in 
Heb.  Si-lah;  although  the  epithet  is  also  appro- 
priate on  account  of  the  rocky  mountains  and 
stony  plains  which  compose  its  surface.  It  em- 
braces all  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  coun- 
try ;  being  bounded  on  the  east  by  Desert  and 
Happy  Arabia,  on  the  north  by  Palestine  and 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  west  by  Egvpt,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  Red  Sea.  This  division 
of  Arabia  has  been  of  late  years  visited  by 
a  great  many  travelers  from  Europe,  and  is  con- 
sequently much  better  known  than  the  other 
portions  of  the  country. 

(a)  General  Description.  Confining  ourselves 
at  present  to  a  general  outline,  we  refer  for  de- 
tails to  the  articles  Sinai,  Exodus,  Edom,  Moab- 
ITE.s.  Beginning  at  the  northern  frontier  one 
meets  the  elevated  plain  of  Belka,  to  the  east 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  district  of  Kerak  (Kir),  the 
ancient  territory  of  the  Moabites,  their  kinsmen 
of  Ammon  having  settled  to  the  north  of  this, 
in  Arabia  Deserta.  The  north  border  of  Moab 
was  the  brook  Arnon,  now  the  Wady-el-M6jib; 
to  the  south  of  Moab,  separated  from  it  by  the 
Wady-el-Ahsy,  lay  Mount  Seir,  the  dominion  of 
the  Edomites,  or  Idtimcea,  reaching  as  far  as  to 
Elath  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  great  valley  which 
runs  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  that  point  consists, 
first,  of  El-Ghor,  which  is  comparatively  low,  but 
gradually  rises  by  a  succession  of  limestone  cliffs 
into  the  more  elevated  plain  of  El-Arabah, 
formerly  mentioned. 

It  was  once  believed  that  through  this  great 
valley  the  Jordan  anciently  flowed,  before  the 
catastrophe  of  the  cities  of  'the  plain  (Arabah)  ;' 
but  from  the  depressed  level  of  the  Dead  Sea 
found  by  Lieut.  Symonds  to  be  no  less  than  1337 


feet  below  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  from 
the  great  elevation  of  the  Arabah, the  long  descent 
northward,  and  the  run  of  the  watercourses  in  the 
same  direction,  the  hypothesis  is  found  to  be  no 
longer   tenable. 

(b)  Mountains  of  Edom.  The  structure  of 
the  mountains  of  Edom  on  the  east  of  the  Arabah 
is  thus  described  by  Robinson  (vol.  ii,  p.  551): 
'At  the  base  low  hills  of  limestone  or  argillaceous 
rocks;  then  the  lofty  masses  of  porphyry,  consti- 
tuting the  body  of  the  mountain  ;  above  these  sand- 
stone broken  up  into  irregular  ridges  and 
grotesque  groups  of  cliffs ;  and  again,  farther  back 
and  higher  than  all,  long  elevated  ridges  of  lime- 
stone without  precipices.  East  of  all  these  stretches 
off  indefinitely  the  high  plateau  of  the  great  east- 
ern desert.  The  character  of  these  mountains  is 
quite  different  from  those  on  the  west  of  the  Ara- 
bah. The  latter,  which  seemed  to  be  not  more 
than  two-thirds  as  high,  are  wholly  desert  and 
sterile;  while  these  on  the  east  appear  to  enjoy 
a  sufficiency  of  rain,  and  are  covered  with  tufts 
of  herbs  and  occasional  trees.  This  mountainous 
region  is  divided  into  two  districts :  that  to  the 
north  is  called  Jcbal  (1.  e.  mountains,  the  Gebal  of 
Ps.  Ixxxiii  :7)  ;  that  to  the  south  Esli-Shcrah, 
which  has  erroneously  been  supposed  to  be  allied 
to  the  Hebrew  'Seir;'  whereas  the  latter  (written 
with  a  1')  means  'hairy,'  the  foriner  denotes  a 
tract  or  region.  To  the  district  of  Esh-Sherah 
belongs  Mount  Hor,  the  burial  place  of  Aaron, 
towering  above  the  Wady  Mousa  (valley  of 
Moses),  where  are  the  celebrated  ruins  of  Petra 
(the  ancient  capital  of  the  Nabatha:o-Idumxans), 
brought  to  light  by  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt. 

(c)  Wilderness.  To  the  west  of  Idumsea  ex- 
tends the  'great  and  terrible  wilderness'  of  Et- 
Tih,  the  Wandering,  so  called  from  being  the 
scene  of  the  wanderings  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
It  consists  of  vast  interminable  plains,  a  hard 
gravelly  soil,  and  irregular  ridges  of  limestone 
hills.  The  researches  of  Robinson  and  Smith 
furnish  new  and  important  information  respecting 
the  geography  of  this  part  of  Arabia  and  the  adja- 
cent peninsula  of  Sinai.  It  appears  that  the 
middle  of  this  desert  is  occupied  by  a  long  central 
basin,  extending  from  Jebel-et-Tih,  the  mountain 
of  the  wandering,  a  chain  pretty  far  south,  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  basin  descends 
towards  the  north  with '  a  rapid  slope,  and  is 
drained  through  all  its  length  by  Wady-el-Arish. 
which  enters  the  sea  near  the  place  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  borders  of  Egypt.  'West  of  this 
basin  other  wadys  run  by  themselves  down  to  the 
sea.  On  the  east  of  the  same  central  basin  is 
another  similar  and  parallel  one  between  it  and 
the  Arabah.  North  of  this  last  basin  the  tract 
between  the  Arabah  and  the  basin  of  the  Arish 
is  filled  up  by  ranges  or  clusters  of  mountains, 
from  which,  on  the  east,  short  wadys  run  to  the 
Arabah,  and  on  the  west  longer  ones  to  Wady- 
el-Arish,  until,  farther  north,  these  latter  con- 
tinue by  themselves  to  the  sea  nearer  Gaza.' 

(d)  Sinai.  This  description  of  the  formation 
of  the  northern  desert  will  enable  us  to  form  a 
more  distinct  conception  of  the  general  features 
of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  which  lies  south  of  it, 
being  formed  by  the  two  arms  of  the  Red  Sea, 
the  Gulfs  of  Akaba  and  Suez.  If  the  parallel 
of  the  north  coast  of  Egypt  be  extended  eastward 
to  the  great  Wady-el-Arabah,  it  appears  that  the 
desert,  south  of  this  parallel,  rises  gradually 
towards  the  south,  until  on  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  Et-Tih,  between  the  two  gulfs,  it  attains, 
according  to  Russegger,  the  elevation  of  4,322  feet. 
The  waters  of  all  this  great  tract  flow  off  north- 
ward  either  to  the   Mediterranean  or  the   Dead 
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Sea.  The  Tih  forms  a  sort  of  offset,  and  along 
its  southern  base  the  surface  sinks  at  once  to  the 
height  of  only  about  3,000  feet,  forming  the  sandy 
plain  which  extends  nearly  across  the  peninsula. 
.•\fter  this  the  mountains  of  the  peninsula  proper 
commence,  and  rise  rapidly  through  the  forma- 
tions of  sandstone,  griinstein,  porphyry,  and 
granite,  into  the  lofty  masses  of  St.  Catherine 
and  Um  Shaumer,  the  former  of  which,  according 
to  Russegger,  has  an  elevation  of  8,168  Paris  feet, 
or  nearly  double  that  of  the  Tih.  Here  the  waters 
all  run  eastward  or  westward  to  the  Gulfs  of 
Akaba  and  Suez. 

S.  The  People.  Having  now  taken  a  rapid 
survey  of  this  extensive  region  in  its  three  divi- 
sions, let  us  advert  to  the  people  by  whom  it  was 
at  first  settled,  and  by  whose  descendants  it  is 
still  inhabited.  There  is  a  prevalent  notion  that 
the  Arabs,  both  of  the  south  and  north,  are  de- 
scended from  Ishmacl ;  but  the  idea  of  the  south- 
ern Arabs  being  of  the  posterity  of  Ishniael  is  en- 
tirely without  foundation,  and  seems  to  have 
orig:inated  in  the  tradition  invented  by  Arab 
vanity,  that  they,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  are  of  the 
seed  of  Abraham — a  vanity  which,  besides  dis- 
figuring and  falsifying  the  whole  history  of  the 
patriarch  and  his  son  Ishmael,  has  transferred  the 
scene  of  it  from  Palestine  to  Mecca.  If  we  go  to 
the  most  authentic  source  of  ancient  ethnography, 
the  book  of  Genesis,  we  there  find  that  the  v,-ist 
tracts  of  country  known  to  us  under  the  name  of 
Arabia  gradually  became  peopled  by  a  variety  of 
tribes  of  different  lineage,  though  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  determine  the  precise  limits  within 
which  they  fixed  their  permanent  or  nomadic 
abode.  We  shall  here  exhibit  a  tabular  view 
of  these  races  in  chronological  order,  i.  e.,  accord- 
ing to  the  successive  eras  of  their  respective 
progenitors : 

(1)  Hamltee.  The  posterity  of  Cush,  Ham's 
eldest  son,  whose  descendants  appear  to  have 
settled  in  the  south  of  Arabia,  and  to  have  sent 
colonies  across  the  Red  Sea  to  the  opposite  coast 
of  Africa ;  and  hence  Cush  became  a  general 
name  for  'the  south,'  and  specially  for  Ar.ibian 
and  African  Ethiopia.  The  sons  of  Cush  (Gen. 
X  7)  were  Seba,  Havilah,  Sabtah,  Raamah  or 
Ragma  (his  .sons,  Sheba  and  Dedan),  and  Sab- 
ihcca. 

The  three  most  illustrious  Hamite  nations  were 
the  Cushites,  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Egyptians; 
but  all  were  greatly  mixed  with  foreign  peoples. 
Ihcir  architecture  has  a  solid  grandeur  that  we 
look  in  vain  for  elsewhere,  and  they  possess  other 
characteristics  that  distinguish  them  from  the 
descendants  of  Shcm  and  Japheth. 

(2)  Shemites.  The  descendants  of  Shcm.  the 
eldest  son  of  Noah  (Gen.  v:^^).  whose  land 
intersected  the  portions  of  Ham  and  Japheth  and 
extended  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  embraced  the  countries  of  Syria 
(Aram),  Chald.xa  (Arphaxed),  parts  of  Assyria 
(Asshur),  or  Persia  (Elam),  and  of  the  Arabian 
Peninsula  (Joktan). 

(3)  Joktanites.  These  were  the  descendants 
of  Joklan.c.ilkd  by  the  Arabs  KWJilan,  the  second 
son  of  Eber,  Shem's  great-grandson  (Gen.  x  :25, 
26),  According  to  Arab  tradition  Kachtan 
(whom  they  also  regard  as  a  son  of  Eber).  after 
the  confusion  of  tongues  and  dispersion  at  Babel, 
settled  in  Yemen,  where  he  reignecl  as  king. 
Ptolemy  speaks  of  an  Arab  tribe  called  Kataiiilcs. 
who  may  have  derived  their  name  from  him; 
and  the  richest  Bedouins  of  the  southern  plains 
are  the  Kahlan  tribe  on  the  frontiers  of  Yemen. 
Joktan  had  thirteen  sons,  some  of  whose  names 


may  be  obscurely  traced  in  the  designations  of 
certain  districts  in  Arabia  Felix.  Their  names 
were  Almodad,  Shaleph,  Hhazarmaveth  (pre- 
served in  the  name  of  the  provmce  of  Hhadramaut, 
the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  letters  being  the  same)  ; 
Jarach,  Hadoram,  Uzal  (believed  by  the  Arabs  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  Sanaa  in  Yemen)  ;  Dilka, 
Obal,  Abimacl,  Sheba  (father  of  the  Saba;ans, 
whose  chief  town  was  Mariaba  or  Mareb;  their 
queen  Balkis,  supposed  to  be  the  queen  who 
visited  Solomon);  Ophir  (who  gave  name  to  the 
district  that  became  so  famous  for  its  gold)  ; 
Havilah,  and  Jobab. 

(4)  Abrahamites.  Abrahamites  are  divided 
into : — 

(a)  Hagarcncs  or  Hagarites,  so  called  from 
Hagar  the  mother ;  otherwise  termed  I shmacUtes 
from  her  son;  and  yet  in  course  of  tmie  these 
names  appear  to  have  been  applied  to  different 
tribes,  for  in  Ps.  Ixxxiii  :6,  the  Hagarenes  are 
expressly  distinguished  from  the  Ishmaelites 
(Comp.  I  Chron.  v:io,  19,  20,  and  the  apocryphal 
book  of  Bariich  i  :35 ;  iii:23).  The  twelve  sons 
of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv:i3-i5),  who  gave  names 
to  separate  tribes,  were  Ncbaioth  (the  Nabath- 
a;ans  in  Arabia  Petrsea),  Kcdar  (the  Kedarenes, 
sometimes  also  used  as  a  designation  of  the  Be- 
douins generally,  and  hence  the  Jewish  rabbins 
call  the  Arabic  language  '\\\i^  Kcdarcne'),  Abdeel, 
Mibsam,  Mishma,  Dumah.  Massa,  Hadad  or 
Hadar,  Thema,  Jetur,  Naphish  (the  Iturxans  and 
Naphishaeans  near  the  tribe  of  Gad  (i  Chron.  v: 
19,  20),  and  Kedmah.  They  appear  to  have  been 
for  the  most  part  located  near  to  Palestine  on  the 
east  and  southeast. 

(b)  Kcturahitcs,  the  descendants  of  Abraham 
and  his  concubine  Keturah,  by  whom  he  had  six 
sons  (Gen.  xxv:2);  Simram,  Jokshan  (who,  like 
Raamah,  son  of  Cush,  was  also  the  father  of  two 
sons,  Sheba  and  Dedan),  Medan,  Midian,  Jishbak, 
and  Shuach.  Among  these  the  posterity  of  Mid- 
ian became  the  best  known.  Their  principal  seat 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Moabites,  but  a  branch  of  them  must  have  settled 
in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  for  Jcthro,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Moses,  was  a  priest  of  Midian  (Exod.  iii : 
i;  xviii:5;  Num.  x:29).  To  the  posterity  of 
Shuach  belonged  Bildad,  one  of  the  friends  of 
Job. 

(c)  Edomilcs,  the  descendants  of  Esau,  who 
possessed  Mount  Seir  and  the  adjacent  region, 
called  from  thein  Iduma:a.  They  and  the  Naba- 
lha;ans  formed  in  later  times  a  flourishing  com- 
incrcial  stale,  the  capital  of  which  was  the  remark- 
::ble  city  called   Petra. 

(d)  Xahorilcs,  the  descendants  of  Nahor,  Abra- 
ham's brother,  who  seem  to  have  peopled  the  land 
of  t'r,  the  country  of  Job,  and  of  rtur,  the  coun- 
try of  his  friend  Elihti  the  Buzitc.  these  being  the 
names  of  Nahor's  sons  (Gen.  xxii:2i). 

(5)  Lotites  arc  divided  into : 

(a)  Sfoahilcs.  who  occupied  the  northern  por- 
tion of  Arabia  Petr.-ca,  as  above  described;  and 
their  kinsnu-n,  the 

(b)  Ammonites,  who  lived  north  of  them,  in 
Arabia   Deserta. 

Besides  these,  the  Scriptures  mention  various 
other  tribes  who  resided  within  the  bounds  of 
.Arabia,  hut  whose  descent  is  unknown,  e.  g.  the 
.■\nialckitcs.  the  Kenitcs,  the  Horilcs,  the  inhab- 
itants of  Maon.  Hazor,  Vedan  and  Javan-Meusal 
(Ezck.  xxvii:iq),  where  the  ICnglish  version  has 
'Dan  also  and  Javan  going  to  and  fro.' 

In  process  of  time  some  of  these  tribes  were  per- 
haps wholly  extirpated  (as  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  with  the  Amalckites),  but  the  rest  were  more 
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or  less  mingled  together  by  intermarriages,  by 
military  conquests,  political  revolutions  and  other 
causes  of  which  history  has  preserved  no  record; 
and  thus  amalgamated,  they  became  known  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  the  'Arabs,'  a  people 
whose  physical  and  mental  characteristics  are  very 
strongly  and  distinctly  marked.  In  both  respects 
they  rank  very  high  among  the  nations,  so  much 
so  that  some  have  regarded  them  as  furnishing 
the  prototype — the  primitive  model  form — the 
standard  figure  of  the  human  species.  (See 
Sayce,  Races  of  the  Old  Testament.) 

9.  Secular  History.  Arabia  in  earliest  his- 
tory was  divided  into  several  kingdoms,  of  which 
Yemen  was  the  chief.  In  the  fifth  century  the 
northern  Arabs  overran  Yemen ;  later,  in  A.  D, 
529,  came  the  great  Abyssinian  invasion ;  then 
the  era  of  Mohammed,  622-632,  followed  by  the 
conquests  of  his  followers,  who  swept  over  Ara- 
bia, Palestine,  Syria  and  the  whole  of  Western 
Asia,  Northern  Africa  and  into  Europe.  In  the 
next  century  their  power  in  Arabia  was  broken 
and  lost  by  dissensions.  Arabia  was  disorgan- 
ized, but  rearranged  in  929;  furnished  rulers  for 
Egypt  until  1171,  in  the  time  of  Saladin ;  in  1517 
the  Turkish  sultan,  Selim  I,  was  invested  with 
the  Mohammedan  caliphate,  and  Arabia  became 
subject  to,  and  has  since  continued  under,  the 
Ottoman  rule. 

10.  Jirabia  and  the  Monuments.  Assyriolo- 
gists  have  collected  some  notices  of  Arabia  from 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  in  which  the  Arabs 
were  concerned.  "From  these  inscriptions,  in- 
teresting as  they  are,  we  learn,  however, 
little  more  than  the  names  of  states  and 
occasionally  of  kings,  many  of  which  offer 
easy  Arabian  etymologies.  The  peninsula  might 
seem  to  have  been  occupied  by  a  number  of 
independent  tribes,  subordinate  to  no  central 
authority^a  state  of  things  to  which  the  diffi- 
culty of  communication  has  very  frequently  re- 
duced it.  Nor  is  much  more  light  to  be  obtained 
from  the  classical  authors,  who.  till  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century  B.  C,  had  only  vague  ideas 
about  the  peninsula.  Great  collections  of  inscrip- 
tions have,  however,  been  made  both  in  North 
and  South  Arabia  by  European  scholars,  especially 
Arnaud,  Halevy  and  Glaser,  and  although  many  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  still  await  publica- 
tion, the  Arabian  states,  of  which  merely  the 
names  had  been  recorded  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
and  of  which  only  a  vague  tradition  circulated 
among  the  Arabs,  have  become  far  more  familiar 
than  formerly,  and  something  has  been  learnt 
about  their  lines  of  kings,  the  extent  of  their  ter- 
ritory and  their  wars  and  alliances.  To  the  Eng- 
lish travelers  Wellsted  and  Cruttenden  belongs 
the  merit  of  having  first  called  attention  to  the 
existence  of  the  ruined  cities  in  South  Arabia, 
whence  the  most  important  of  these  documents 
have  been  brought.  Of  the  nations  thus  rescued 
from  oblivion  the  most  important  were  the  Min- 
sans,  of  the  Hebrew  records,  and  Sabaeans,  whose 
dialects  differed  in  certain  particulars,  while  both 
had  more  in  common  with  Hebrew  than  with 
Arabic.  A  third  monarchy,  of  which  the  in- 
digenous name  was  Libyan,  has  left  traces  of 
its  existence  and  its  language  in  North  Arabia, 
but  far  less  distinct  in  their  nature  than  those  of 
:he  former  two"  (D.  S.  Margolionth,  Hastings' 
Bib.  Diet.).  (For  further  information  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Arabia,  see  article  on  Nations, 
Dispersion  of). 

ARABIC  LANGUAGE  {ar'a-bik). 
That   inipiirtant   family   of    languages   nl    wliirh 
the  Arabic  is  the  nmst  cultivated  and  most  widely 


extended  branch  has  long  wanted  an  appropriate 
common  name.  Under  a  sense  of  the  impropriety 
of  the  term  Oriental  languages,  Eichhorn  was  the 
first,  as  he  says  himself  (.-illg.  Bibl.  Biblioth.  vi : 
772)  to  introduce  the  name  Semitic  languages, 
which  was  soon  generally  adopted,  and  which  is 
the  most  usual  one  at  the  present  day.  Neverthe- 
less, Stange  (  in  his  Theolog.  Symmikta)  justly 
objected  to  this  name  as  violating  the  statements 
of  the  very  Mosaic  account  (Gen.  x)  on  which 
the  propriety  of  its  use  professed  to  be  based. 
For,  according  to  that  genealogical  table,  some 
nations,  which  in  all  probability  did  not  speak  a 
language  belonging  to  this  family,  are  descended 
from  Shem,  and  others,  which  did  speak  such  a 
language,  are  derived  from  Ham.  Thus  'Elam 
and  Asshur  are  deduced  from  Shem  (verse  22), 
and  the  descendants  of  Gush  in  Arabia  and  Ethi- 
opia, as  well  as  all  the  Canaanites,  from  Ham 
(verse  7,  sq.). 

(1)  Syro-Arabian.  In  modern  times,  however, 
the  very  appropriate  designation  Syro-Arabian 
languages  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Prichard,  in 
his  Physical  History  of  Man.  This  term  has  the 
advantage  of  forming  an  exact  counterpart  to  the 
name  by  which  the  only  other  great  family  of 
languages  with  which  we  are  likely  to  bring  the 
Syro-Arabian  into  relations  of  contrast  or  accord- 
ance, is  now  universally  known — the  Indo-Ger- 
manic.  Like  it,  by  taking  up  only  the  two  extreme 
members  of  a  whole  sisterhood  according  to  their 
geographical  position  when  in  their  native  seats,  it 
embraces  all  the  intermediate  branches  under  a 
common  band,  and,  like  it,  it  constitutes  a  name 
which  is  not  only  at  once  intelligible,  but  one 
which  in  itself  conveys  a  notion  of  that  affinity 
between  the  sister  dialects,  which  it  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  comparative  philology  to  demonstrate 
and  to  apply. 

Springing  from  the  same  root  as  the  Hebrew, 
and  possessing  such  traces  of  affinity  to  so  late 
a  period  as  the  time  of  Solomon,  this  Syro- 
Arabian  dialect  was  further  enabled,  by  several 
circumstances  in  the  social  state  of  the  nation,  to 
retain  its  native  resemblance  of  type  until  the  date 
of  the  earliest  extant  written  documents.  These 
circumstances  were,  the  almost  insular  position  of 
the  country,  which  prevented  conquest  or  com- 
merce from  debasing  the  language  of  its  inhabit- 
ants ;  the  fact  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  na- 
tion adhered  to  a  mode  of  life  in  which  every 
impression  was,  as  it  were,  stereotyped,  and  knew 
no  variation  for  ages;  and  the  fact  that  the  people 
had,  and  according  to  Burckhardt  still  have,  a  great 
and  just  pride  in  the  purity  of  their  language. 

(2)  Preserved  from  Foreign  Influence. 
These  causes  preserved  the  language  from  foreign 
influences  at  a  time  when,  as  the  Koran  and  a 
national  literature  had  not  yet  given  it  its 
full  stature,  such  influences  would  have  been 
most  able  to  destroy  its  integrity.  During  this 
interval,  nevertheless,  the  language  received  a 
peculiarly  ample  development  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion. The  limited  incidents  of  a  desert  life  still 
allowed  valor,  love,  generosity,  and  satire  to  oc- 
cupy the  keen  sensibilities  of  the  chivalrous 
Bedouin.  These  feelings  found  their  vent  in 
ready  verse  and  eloquent  prose ;  and  thus,  when 
Islam  first  called  the  Arabs  into  the  more  varied 
activity  and  more  perilous  collision  with  foreign 
nations,  which  resulted  from  the  union  of  their 
tribes  under  a  common  interest  to  hold  the  same 
faith  and  to  propagate  it  by  the  sword,  the  lan- 
guage had  already  received  all  the  development 
which  it  could  derive  from  the  pre-eminently 
creative  and  refining  impulses  of  poetry  and 
eloquence. 
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However  great  may  be  the  amount  of  resem- 
blance between  Arabic  and  Hebrew  which  a  due 
estimate  of  all  the  theoretical  grounds  for  the 
affinity,  and  for  the  diversity,  between  them 
would  entitle  us  to  assume,  it  is  certain  that  a 
comparison  of  the  actual  state  of  both  in  their 
purest  form  evinces  a  degree  of  proximity  which 
exceeds  expectation.  Two-thirds  of  the  Hebrew 
roots,  according  to  the  assertion  of  Aurivillius, 
in  his  Disscrtalioncs.  p.  li,  Ed.  J.  D.  Michaclis. 
may  be  found  in  Arabic  under  the  same  letters, 
and  either  in  the  same  or  a  very  kindred  sense. 

(3)  Fertility.  The  Arabs  glory  in  the  fer- 
tility of  their  language,  which,  certainly,  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  in  the  world ;  and  is  re- 
markable for  its  copiousness  and  the  multitude 
of  words  which  express  the  same  thing.  We 
read  in  Pococke's  Notes  on  AbulpharaRius.  that 
Ibn  Oialawaisch  composed  a  book  on  the  names 
of  the  lion,  which  amounted  to  five  hundred ;  and 
those  of  the  serpent  to  two  hundred.  Honey  is 
said  to  have  eighty  names:  and  a  sword  one 
thousand.  The  greater  part  of  thesq.  names,  how- 
ever, are  poetical  epithets;  just  as  we  say  llie 
Almighty  for  God.  So  in  Arabic,  the  lion  is  the 
strong,  the  terrible,  etc.  Some  specimens  of 
their  poetry  are  thought  by  Schultens  to  be  of 
the  age  of  Solomon.  The  present  Arabic  char- 
acters are  modern.  The  ancient  writing  of 
Arabia  was  without  vowels,  like  the  Hebrew ; 
and  so  is  also  the  modern  Arabic,  except  in  the 
Koran  and  other  specimens  of  exact  chirograpliy. 

AB.AD  (a'rid),  (Heb.  ^7*:,  ar-aivd ,  perhajis 
tliglil.i,  the  name  of  a  city  and  two  men. 

1.  Arad,  called  also  Arada,  Arath,  Adraa,  or 
Adra,  a  city  south  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  the 
land  of  Canaan,  in  Arabia  Petra;a.  The  Israelites 
having  advanced  towards  Canaan,  the  king  of 
Arad  opposed  their  passage,  defeated  them,  and 
took  a  booty  from  them.  But  they  devoted  his 
country  as  accursed,  and  destroyed  all  its  cities, 
when  they  became  masters  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
(Num.  xxi  :l ). 

2.  A  king  who  fought  with  the  Israelites  near 
Mount  Hor  and  was  defeated  (Num.  xxi:i; 
xxxiii:33,  40).  B.  C.  1452. 

3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Beriali.  the  Benjamite, 
a  principal  inhabitant  of  Aijalon  (l  Chron. 
viii:!?),  B.  C.  about  140a. 

ARADTTS  (Ar'a-diis).    See  Arvah. 

ARAH  (a'rah),  (Heb.  9-?,  aw-ralc/t' ,  way- 
farer), the  name  of  three  men. 

1.  One  of  the  three  sons  of  Ulla  of  the  tribe 
of  Ashcr   (I   Chron.  vii:39).  B.  C.  about   1500. 

2.  The  father  of  a  family  that  returned  from 
exile   (Ezra  ii  :5 :   Neh.  vii:io),  B.   C.  about  .^.^6. 

3.  A  Jew  whose  son  Shechaniah  was  falhcr- 
m-law  of  Tobiah  (Neh.  vi:i8),  B.  C.  536. 

ARAM  (a'ram).  (Heb.  "^:.  ,tr  awiii' ,  probably 
from  ^',  ram,  high). 

i.  This  was  the  name  given  by  the  Hebrews  In  the 
tract  of  country  lying  between  I'luL-nicia  on  the 
west,  Palestine  on  the  south,  Arabia  Ueserta  and 
the  River  Tigris  on  the  east,  and  the  mountain 
range  of  Taurus  on  the  north.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  called  /Xramitcs.  Many  parts  of 
this  extensive  territory  have  a  much  lower  level 
than  Palestine,  but  it  might  receive  the  designa- 
tion of  'highlands,'  because  it  does  rise  to  a 
greater  elevation  than  that  country  at  most 
points  of  inlermediale  contact,  and  especially  on 
the  side  of  Lebanon.  .Vraui.  or  .-\raui<Ta,  seems 
to  have  corresponded  gcilerally  10  the  Syiiu  and 


Mesopotamia  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  We 
find  the  following  divisions  expressly  noticed  in 
Scripture : 

(1)  Aram-Dammesek,  the  Syria  of  Damasius, 
conquered  by  Uavid  (2  Sam.  viii  :5.  6),  where 
it  denotes  only  the  territory  around  Damascus; 
but  elsewhere  'Aram'  in  connection  with  its  capi- 
tal Damascus,  appears  to  be  used  in  a  wider  sense 
for  Syria  Proper  (Is.  vii:l,  8;  xvii  :3 ;  Amos  i:5). 
At  a  later  period  Damascus  gave  name  to  a  dis- 
trict, the  Syria  Pamasceiia  of  Pliny  (v:i3). 

(2)  Aram-Haachali  (i  Chron.  xix:6),  or  sim- 
ply Maacliah  (2  Sam.  .\  :6,  8),  which,  if  formed 
from  the  Hebrew,  to  press  together,  would  de- 
scribe a  country  inclosed  and  hemmed  in  by 
mountains,  in  contradistinction  to  the  next  di- 
vision, ■•N.ram-beth-Rechob,  Syria,  the  icide  or 
broad;  being  used  in  Syriac  for  a  district  of 
country.  Aram-Maachah  was  not  far  from  the 
northern  border  of  the  Israelites  on  the  east  of 
the  Jordan  (Comp.  Deut.  iii:i4  with  Josh.  xiii:il, 
13).  In  2  Sam.  x  :6,  the  text  has  king  Maachah, 
but  it  is  to  be  corrected  from  the  parallel  passage 
in  I  Chron.  xix  ■.7,  king  of  Maachah. 

(3)  Aram-beth-Rechob,  the  meaning  of  which 
may  be  that  given  above,  but  the  precise  locality 
cannot  with  certainty  be  determined.  Some  con- 
nect it  with  the  Belh-rehob  of  Judg.  xviil. 

(4)  Aram-Zobah,  or,  in  the  Syriac  form,  /^ofia 
(2  Sam.  x:0>.  Jewish  tradition  has  placed  Zobah 
at  Aleppo  (see  the  Itinerary  of  Benjamin  of 
Tudela),  whereas  Syrian  tradition  identifies  it 
with  Nisibis.  We  may  gather  from  2  Sam. 
viii  :3 ;  x:i6,  that  the  eastern  boundary  of  .\ram- 
Zobah  was  the  Euphrates,  but  Nisibis  was  far 
beyond  that  river;  besides  that  in  the  title  of  the 
sixtieth  Psalm  (supposing  it  genuuie)  .Xram- 
Zobah  is  clearly  distinguished  from  .\ram-Naha- 
raim  or  Mesopotamia.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in 
2  Sam.  x:i6,  it  is  said  that  Hadarczer,  king  of 
Zobah,  brought  against  David  '.Vramites  from 
beyond  the  river;'  but  these  were  auxiliaries,  and 
not  his  own  subjects.  The  people  of  Zobah  are 
uniformly  spoken  of  as  near  neighbors  of  the 
Israelites,  the  Damascenes,  and  other  Syrians; 
and  in  one  place  (2  Chron.  viii:3)  Hamath  is 
called  Haniatli-Zobah,  as  pertaining  to  that  dis- 
trict. We.  therefore,  conclude  that  .Xram-Zobah 
extended  from  the  Euphrates  westward,  perhaps 
as  far  norlh  as  to  Aleppo.  It  was  long  the  most 
powerful  of  the  petty  kingdoms  of  .'Xram.Ta.  its 
princes  commonly  bearing  the  name  of  Hadadezcr 
or    Ila<lare7er. 

(6)  Aram-Naharaim,  Aramofihe  Two  Rivers, 
called  in  Syriac  'lletli-Nahrin,'  the  /ami  of  the 
riven,  following  the  an.ilngv  by  which  the  Greeks 
formed  the  ii,iine  '}i\tttOTi>Taixla,t/ieci'uiitrv/tetiueeH 
the  rivers.  The  rivers  which  enrlnse  Mesopota- 
mi.i  are  the  Ku|ihr,ites  on  the  west  and  the  Tigris 
on  the  east;  hut  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Aram- 
Naharaim  of  Scripture  embraces  the  whole  of 
that  tract  or  only  the  northern  portimi  of  it  (Comp. 
("fen.  xxiv:io;  Deut.  xxiii:4;  Judc.  iii:Si.  A  part  of 
this  regii>n  nf  Aram  is  also  called  /'<i(/<t«-.7 raw/, 
the  plain  of  .Irani  ((icn.  xxv:2o;  xxviii:2,  6.  7; 
xxxi:lS;  xxxiii:i8l,  and  mice  simply  Paiian  (Gen. 
xlviii:7),  also  Seife/i-Aram,  the  field  of  Aram 
(Hos.  xii:l3,  whence  the  'Campi  Mesopotamia"' of 
Quintus  Curtius  liii;2,  3;  iii:8,  1;  iv;o,  6).  Hut  that 
the  whole  of  Aram-Naharaim  did  not  belong  to 
the  flat  country  of  Mesopotamia  ajipears  from 
the  circumstance  that  It.ilaam,  who  (Deut.  xxiii:4) 
is  called  a  native  of  Arain-Naharaiin,  s.iys  (Num. 
xxiii;7t  that  he  w.is  bmught  'fnini  Aram,  out  of 
ihe  mountains  of  the  e.ist.'  The  Sepluagini,  in 
Some  of  these  places,  U.xs  Meso/>otamia  of  Sv'ia. 
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and  in  others  Syria  of  the  rivers,  which  the  Latins 
rendered  by  Syria  Interamna. 

But  though  the  districts  now  enumerated  be 
the  only  ones  expressly  named  in  the  Bible  as 
belonging  to  Aram,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many 
more  territories  were  included  in  that  extensive 
region,  e.  g.  Geshur,  Hul,  Arpad,  Riblah,  Tadmor, 
Hauran,  Abilene,  etc.,  though  some  of  them  may 
have  formed  part  of  the  divisions  already  spe- 
cified. A  native  of  Aram  was  called  Araiiii,  an 
AramEan.  used  of  a  Syrian  (2  Kings  v:20),  and 
of  a  Mesopotamian  (Gen.  xxv:20).  The  fem- 
inine was  Aramiah,  an  Aramitess  (l  Chron. 
vii:i4),  and  the  plural  Aramim  (2  Kings  viii;29). 

2.  A  son  of  Shem  (Gen.  x:22,  23;  i  Chron.  i:i7), 
B.  C.  2280.  He  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Ara- 
mteansor,  as  in  the  English  versions,  Syrians.  (See 
Syrians.) 

The  descent  of  the  Aramaeans  from  Aram  is 
confirmed  by  their  language,  which  was  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Semitic  family,  and  nearly 
allied  to  the  Hebrew.  Many  writers  maintain 
that  the  Aramaeans  came  from  Kir,  appealing  to 
Amos  ix :/  ;  but  while  that  passage  is  not  free 
from  obscurity,  it  seems  evidently  to  point,  not 
to  the  aboriginal  abode  of  the  people,  but  to  the 
country  whence  God  would  recover  them  when 
banished.  The  prophet  has  said  (Amos  i  o)  that 
the  people  of  Aram  should  go  into  captivity  to 
Kir  (probably  the  country  on  the  river  Kur  or 
Cyrus),  a  prediction  of  which  we  read  the  ac- 
complishment in  2  Kings  xvi  ig ;  and  the  al- 
lusion here  is  to  their  future  restoration.  Hart- 
mann  thinks  Armenia  obtained  its  name  from 
Aram.  Traces  of  the  name  of  the  Aramsans 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Araini  and  Aramaioi  of 
the  Greeks  (Strabo,  xiii  :4,  6;  xvi  14,  27;  Comp. 
Horner's  Iliad.  ii:783).  (See  As.syria.i  T/iey 
were  so  noted  for  idolatry  that  in  the  language 
of  the  later  Jews  their  name  was  used  as  synony- 
mous  with  heathenism. 

3'.  A  son  of  Kemuel,  the  nephew  of  Abraham 
(Gen.   xxii:2l),    B.    C.   about    1838. 

4.  One  of  the  sons  of  Shamer  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher   (i  Chron.  vii  :J4  ;  Matt.  1:3;  Luke  iii  :33). 

ARAMAIC  LANGUAGE  (ar'a-ma  ik),  (Heb. 
'^''^'^;,  ar-aw-meeth  ,  2  Kings  xviii:26;  Dan.  ii:4). 

The  Aramaic  language,  of  which  the  Chaldee 
and  Syriac  dialects  form  parts,  constitutes  the 
northern  and  least  developed  branch  of  the  Syro- 
Arabian  family.  Its  cradle  was  probably  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cyrus,  according  to  the  best  inter- 
pretation of  Amos  ix  7 ;  but  Mesopotamia.  Baby- 
lonia, and  Syria  form  what  may  be  considered 
its  home  and  proper  domain.  Political  events, 
however,  subsequently  caused  it  to  supplant  He- 
brew in  Palestine ;  and  then  it  became  the  pre- 
vailing form  of  speech  from  the  Tigris  to  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  and,  in  a  contrary 
direction,  from  Armenia  down  to  the  confines  of 
Arabia.  After  obtaining  such  a  wide  dominion, 
it  was  forced,  from  the  ninth  century  onwards. 
to  give  way  before  the  encroaching  ascendency 
of  Arabic ;  and  it  now  survives  as  a  living  tongue 
only  among  the  Syrian  Christians  in  the  neigh- 
borhood  of  Mosul. 

According  to  historical  records  which  trace  the 
migrations  of  the  Syro-Arabians  from  the  East 
to  the  Southwest,  and  also  according  to  the  com- 
paratively ruder  form  of  the  Aramaic  language 
itself,  we  might  suppose  that  it  represents,  even 
in  the  state  in  which  we  have  it  some  image  of 
that  aboriginal  type  which  the  Hebrews  and 
Arabians,  under  more  favorable  social  and  cli- 
matical    influences,    subsequently    developed    into 


fulness  of  sound  and  structure.  But  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  us  now  to  discern  the  particular  vestiges 
of  this  archaic  form;  for,  not  only  did  the 
Aramaic  not  work  out  its  own  development  of 
the  original  elements  common  to  the  whole  Syro- 
Arabian  sisterhood  of  languages,  but  it  was  pre- 
eminently exposed,  both  by  neighborhood  and  by 
conquest,  to  harsh  collision  with  languages  of  an 
utterly  different  family.  Moreov_er,  it  is  the  only 
one  of  the  three  great  Syro-Arabian  branches 
which  has  no  fruits  of  a  purely  national  literature 
to  boast  of.  We  possess  no  monument  whatever 
of  its  own  genius ;  not  any  work  which  may  be 
considered  the  product  of  the  political  and  re- 
ligious culture  of  the  nation,  and  characteristic 
of  it — as  is  so  emphatically  the  case  both  with 
the  Hebrews  and  the  Arabs.  The  first  time  we 
see  the  language  it  is  used  by  Jews  as  the  ve- 
hicle of  Jewish  thought;  and  although,  when  we 
next  meet  it,  it  is  employed  by  native  authors, 
yet  they  write  under  the  literary  impulses  of 
Christianity,  and  under  the  Greek  influence  on 
thought  and  language  which  necessarily  accom- 
panied that  religion.  These  two  modifications, 
which  constitute  and  define  the  so-called  Chaldee 
and  Syriac  dialects,  are  the  only  forms  in  which 
the  normal  and  standard  Aramaic  has  been  pre- 
served  to   us. 

ARAMITESS  (a-ram-ftess),  (Heb.  '^t'?-^:,  ar- 
afii-mee'yaw,  a  female  Aramite),  an  inhabitant  of 
Aram  (1  Chron.  vii;l4). 

ARAMNAHARAIM(a'rara-na-ha-ra'im),(Heb. 
0*I!i^i  S-^„  ar-am' nah-har-ah' yim,  Aram  of  two 
rivers'),  the  region  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates,  called  in  Greek  Mesopotamia  (Ps.  Ix, 
title). 

ARAN  (a'ran),  (Heb.  17?^,  ar-awn' ,  wild  goat),  a 

Horite,  son  of  Dishan  and  brother  of  Uz  (Gen. 
xxxvi:28;  i  Chron.  i:42),  B.C.  about  1963. 

ARARAT  (ar'a-rat),  (Heb.  '^^'^,  ar-aw-rat' , 
wilderness),  occurs  nowhere  in  Scripture  as  the 
name  of  a  mountain,  but  only  as  the  name  of  a 
country,  upon  the  'mountains'  of  which  the  ark 
rested  during  the  subsidence  of  the  flood  (Gen. 
viii:4). 

(1)  Various  Locations.  In  almost  every  part 
of  the  East,  where  there  is  the  tradition  of  a 
deluge,  the  inhabitants  connect  the  resting  place 
of  the  'great  vessel'  with  some  conspicuous  ele- 
vation in  their  own  neighborhood.  Thus,  where 
the  Sufued  Koh,  or  "White  Mountain,'  rears  its 
crest  on  one  side,  and  the  towering  hill  of  Noor- 
gill,  or  Kooner,  on  the  other,  here  the  Afghans 
believe  the  ark  of  Noah  to  have  rested  after  the 
Deluge.  Another  sacred  mountain  in  the  East 
is  Adam's  Peak,  in  the  island  of  Ccylori,  and  it 
is  a  curious  circumstance  that  in  Gen.  viii  :4,  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  has  'Sarandib,'  the  .\rabic 
name  of  Ceylon.  In  the  Sibylline  verses  it  is 
said  that  the  mountains  of  Ararat  were  in 
Phrygia ;  but  Bochart  has  ingeniously  conjectured 
that  the  misconception  arose  from  the  city  of 
.-\pamea  there  having  been  called  Kibotos  (the 
Greek  word  for  an  ark),  because  inclosed  in  the 
shape  of  an  ark  by  three  rivers.  Shuckford, 
after  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  would  place  Ararat 
far  to  the  east,  in  part  of  the  range  anciently 
called  (Caucasus  and  Imaus,  and  terminating  in 
the  Himmaleh  mountains,  north  of  India ;  and 
to  this  opinion  a  late  writer  (Kirby)  inclines 
in  his  Bridge-iVater  Treatise,  p.  45.  Dr.  Pye 
Smith  also,  when  advocating  the  local  and  par- 
tial nature  of  the  Deluge,  seeks  for  a  less  ele- 
vated mountain  than  the  Armenian  Ararat,  and 
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lays  hold  of  this  among  other  hypotheses  (7"/u- 
Relation  bct-cci-n  Scri/'turc  and  Geological 
Science,  p.  30J)  ;  whereas  Kirby  embraces  it  for 
the  Tery  opposite  reason,  viz.,  because,  holding 
the  universality  of  the  Flood,  he  thinks  that 
mountain  is  not  high  enough  to  account  for  the 
long  period  that  elapsed  (Gen.  viiio)  before  the 
other  mountains  became  visible.  Now,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  these  and  such  like  theories  have  been 
framed  in  forgetfulness  of  what  the  Bible  has 
recorded  respecting  the  locality  of  Ararat.  We 
m.iy  be  unable  to  fix  with  precision  where  that 
region  lay,  but  we  can  without  difficulty  decide 
that  it  was  neither  in  Afghanistan  nor  Ceylon, 
neither  in  Asia  Minor  nor  in  Northern  India. 

The  only  other  passage^  where  'Ararat'  occurs 
are  2  Kings  xix:37  (Is.  x.x.wiirjS)  and  Jer.  li  :27. 
In   the    former    it    is    spoken    of   as   the   country 


Cimmerians  (Gen.  x  :2,  3) — then  we  arrive  at 
the  same  conclusion,  viz.,  that  Ararat  was  a 
mountainous  region  north  of  Assyria,  and  in  all 
probability  in  .'\rmenia.  In  Ezek.  xxxviii:6  we 
find  Togarniah,  another  part  of  Armenia,  con- 
nected with  Gomcr,  and  in  Ezek.  xxvii:l4,  with 
Meshech  and  Tubal,  all  tribes  of  the  north. 
With  this  agree  the  traditions  of  tlie  Jewish  and 
Christian  churches,  and  likewise  the  accounts  of 
the  native  Armenian  writers,  who  inform  us  that 
Ararad  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  ancient 
provinces  of  their  country,  supposed  to  corre- 
spond to  the  modern  pashaliks  of  Kars  and 
Bayazeed.  and  part  of  Kurdistan.  According  to 
the  tradition  preserved  m  Moses  of  Chorene,  the 
name  of  Ararat  was  derived  from  Arai,  the 
eighth  of  the  native  princes,  who  was  killed  in  a 
battle    with    the    Babylonians,   about    B.   C.    1750 ; 
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whither  the  sons  of  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria, 
fled  after  they  had  murdered  their  father.  The 
apocryphal  book  of  Tobit  (i:2l)  says  it  was 
lo  the  tnnuntains  of  Ararath.  This  points  to  a 
territory  which  did  not  form  part  of  the  im- 
mediate dominion  of  Assyria,  and  yet  might  not 
be  far  off  from  it.  The  description  is  quite  ap- 
plicable to  Armenia,  and  the  tradition  of  that 
country  bears  that  Sennacherib's  sons  were 
kindly  received  by  king  Paroyr,  who  allotted 
ihcm  portions  of  land  bordering  on  Assyria. 

(2)  Kingdom  of  Ararat.  The  other  Scrip- 
ture text  (Jer.  li  :27)  mentions  Ararat,  along 
with  Minni  and  Ashkenaz,  as  kingdoms  sum- 
moned to  arm  themselves  against  Babylon.  In 
the  pnrallcl  place  in  Is.  xiii  :2-4.  the  invaders  of 
Babylonia  arc  described  as  'issuing  from  the 
mountains;'  and  if  by  Afinni  we  imdcrsland  the 
Afinyas  in  Armenia,  mentioned  by  Nicholas  of 
Damascus  (Joscphus,  Antiq.  i  :3.  6).  and  by 
Ashlcenas  some  country  on  the  F.urine  Sea,  which 
may  have  had  its  original  name,  Axeiws,  frnni 
Ashkenaz,  a  son  of  Gomer,  the  progenitor  of  the 


in    memory    of     which   the    whole   province    was 
called  .tiay-iaral,  the  ruin  of  Arai. 

(3)  Babylonian  Tablets.  In  the  Story  of 
the  Oehige.  as  given  in  the  Accadian  account 
found  on  the  Babylonian  Tablets,  Sisuthros  built 
the  ship  in  which  he  was  saved.  It  was  in  the 
land  of  Nizir  in  which  the  vessel  of  Sisuthros 
rested.  This  country  was  situated  among  the 
mountains  of  Pir  Mam,  to  the  norlheast  of 
Babylonia.  Rowandiz.  the  highest  peak  in  this 
part  of  Asia,  rises  a  little  lo  the  north  of  the 
Pir  Mam,  and  it  seems  probable,  therefore,  that 
it  represents  'the  mountain  of  Nizir.'  The  whole 
country  had  been  included  by  the  .Accadians  in 
the  vast  territory  of  Guli.  or  (^ulium.  which 
roughly  corrcsixinds  with  the  modern  Kur<lisCin 
It  is  accordingly  worth  police  thai  a  widespread 
Faslern  tradition  makes  Gehcl  Gudi.  or  Moiinl 
Gudi,  the  mountain  on  which  the  ark  rested,  and 
that  in  early  Jewish  legend  this  mountain  is 
called  Liihar  or  Baris,  the  boundary  between 
.\rmenia  and  Kurdistan,  in  the  lan<l  of  the  Minni. 
.Ararat,  or  Urardhu,  as  it  is  written  in  the  cunei- 
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form  inscriptions,  denoted  Armenia,  and  more 
particularly  the  district  about  Lake  Van ;  so  that 
'the  mountains  of  Ararat,'  of  which  Genesis 
speaks,  might  easily  have  been  the  Kurdish 
ranges  of  Southern  Armenia.  It  was  not  until 
a  very  late  period  that  the  name  of  Ararat  was 
first  applied  and  then  confined  to  the  lofty  moun- 
tams  in  the  north.  (Sayce,  Fresh  Light  from 
Ancient  Monuments,  pp.  33,  34.  See  also  The 
Monuments  and  the  Old  Testament,  by  Ira 
Maurice  Price,  pp.  89.  sq.). 

But  though  it  may  be  concluded  with  tolerable 
certainty  that  the  land  of  Ararat  is  to  be  identi- 
fied with  a  portion  of  Armenia,  we  possess  no 
historical  data  for  fixing  on  any  one  mountain 
in  that  country  as  the  resting  place  of  the  ark. 

The  ancients  attached  a  peculiar  sacredness  to 
the  tops  of  high  mountains,  and  hence  the  be- 
lief was  early  propagated  that  the  ark  must  have 
rested  on  some  such  loft}'  eminence. 

(4)  Early  Tradition.  The  earliest  tradition 
fixed  on  one  of  the  chain  of  mountains  which 
separate  Armenia  on  the  south  from  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  which,  as  they  also  inclose  Kurdistan, 
the  land  of  the  Kurds,  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Kardu,  or  Carduchian  range,  corrupted  into 
Gordixan  and  Cordysean.  This  opinion  prevailed 
among  the  Chaldsans,  if  we  rely  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Berosus  as  quoted  by  Josephus  (Antiq. 
i  :3,  6)  :  'It  is  said  there  is  still  some  part  of  this 
ship  in  Armenia,  at  the  mountain  of  the  Cordy- 
aeans,  and  that  people  carry  off  pieces  of  the 
bitumen,  which  they  use  as  amulets.'  The  same 
's  reported  by  Abydenus  (in  Euseb.  Prap.  Evang. 
ix:4),  who  says  they  employed  the  wood  of  the 
vessel  against  diseases.  Hence  we  are  prepared 
to  find  the  tradition  adopted  by  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrasts,  as  well  as  by  the  Syriac  translators  and 
commentators,  and  all  the  Syrian  churches. 

(5)  Known  to  Europeans.  The  mountain 
thus  known  to  Europeans  as  Ararat  consists  of 
two  immense  conical  elevations,  one  peak  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  other,  towering  in 
massive  and  majestic  grandeur  from  the  valley 
nf  the  Aras,  the  ancient  Araxes.  Smith  and 
Dwight  give  its  position  N.  57°  W.  of  Nakh- 
chevan,  and  S.  25°  W.  of  Erivan  (Researches  in 
Armenia,  p.  267)  ;  and  remark,  in  describing  it 
before  the  recent  earthquake,  that  in  no  part  of 
the  world  had  they  seen  any  mountain  whose 
imposing  appearance  could  plead  half  so  power- 
fully as  this  a  claim  to  the  honor  of  having  once 
been  the  stepping-stone  between  the  old  world 
and  the  new. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  its  shape, 
more  awful  than  its  height.  All  the  surrounding 
mountains  sink  into  insignificance  when  com- 
pared to  it.  It  is  perfect  in  all  its  parts;  no 
hard  rugged  feature,  no  unnatural  prominences, 
everything  is  in  harmony,  and  all  combines  to 
render  it  one  of  the  sublimest  objects  in  nature. 

(6)  Attempted  Ascents.  Several  attempts 
had  been  made  to  reach  the  top  of  Ararat,  but 
few  persons  had  got  beyond  the  limit  of  per- 
petual snow.  The  French  traveler,  Tournefort, 
in  the  year  1700,  long  persevered  in  the  face  of 
many  difficulties,  but  was  foiled  ii.  the  end.  Be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  years  ago  the  Pasha  of 
Bayazeed  undertook  the  ascent  v/ilh  no  better 
success.  The  honor  was  reserved  to  a  German, 
Dr.  Parrot,  in  the  employment  of  Russia.  The 
summit  of  the  Great  Ararat  is  in  39°  42'  north 
lat.  and  61°  55'  east  long,  from  Ferro.  Its  per- 
pendicular height  is  16.254  Paris  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  and  13.350  above  the  plain  of  the 
Araxes.     The  Little  .Ararat   is   12,284   Paris   feet 


above  the  sea  and  9,561  above  the  plain  of  the 
Araxes.  The  summit  of  Mount  Ararat  is  a 
slightly  convex,  almost  circular  platform,  about 
200  Paris  feet  in  diameter,  composed  of  eternal 
ice,  unbroken  by  a  rock  or  stone. 

The  ascent  of  the  mountain  by  Dr.  Parrot, 
and  afterwards  by  a  Mr.  Antonomoff,  is  stoutly 
denied  by  the  natives,  and  especially  by  the  in- 
mates of  the  neighboring  convent  of  Echmiadzin, 
who  have  a  firm  persuasion  that  in  order  to 
preserve  the  ark  no  one  is  permitted  to  approach 
it.  This  is  based  on  the  tradition  that  a  monk, 
who  once  made  the  attempt,  was,  when  asleep 
from  exhaustion,  unconsciously  carried  down  to 
the  point  whence  he  had  started ;  but  at  last,  as 
the  reward  of  his  fruitless  exertions,  an  angel 
was  sent  to  him  with  a  piece  of  the  ark,  which 
is  preserved  as  the  most  valuable  relic  in  the 
cathedral  of  Echmiadzin. 

(7)  Earthquake  Effects.  Since  the  memora- 
ble ascent  of  Dr.  Parrot,  Ararat  has  been  the 
scene  of  a  fearful  calamity.  An  earthquake, 
which  in  a  few  moments  changed  the  entire  as- 
pect of  the  country,  commenced  on  the  20th  of 
June  (o.  s.),  1840,  and  continued,  at  intervals, 
until  the  ist  of  September.  Traces  of  fissures 
and  landslips  have  been  left  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  which  the  eye  of  the  scientific  observer 
will  recognize  after  many  ages.  The  destruction 
of  houses  and  other  property  in  a  wide  tract  of 
country  around  was  very  great ;  fortunately,  the 
earthqitake  having  happened  during  the  day,  the 
loss  of  lives  did  not  exceed  fifty.  The  scene  of 
greatest  devastation  was  in  the  narrow  valley  of 
Akorhi,  where  the  masses  of  rock,  ice,  and  snow, 
detached  from  the  summit  of  Ararat  and  its 
lateral  points,  were  thrown  at  one  single  bound 
from  a  height  of  6,000  feet  to  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  where  they  lay  scattered  over  an  extent 
of  several  miles.  (See  Major  Voskoboinikof's 
Report,  in  the  Athenaum  fur  1841,  p.  157.) 

(8)  Cuneiform  Characters.  "The  cuneiform 
characters  of  Assyria  were  introduced  into  the 
kingdom  of  Ararat  in  the  ninth  century  B.  C. 
The  syllabary  was  greatly  simplified,  each  char- 
acter having  only  a  single  phonetic  value  at- 
tached to  it,  and  the  greater  number  of  charac- 
ters expressing  closed  syllables  being  rejected. 
The  vowels  were  usually  denoted  by  separate 
characters,  and  a  good  many  ideographs  were 
borrowed.  It  is  to  the  use  of  these  ideographs 
that  the  decipherment  of  the  Vannic  inscriptions 
is  mainly  due.  The  inscriptions  are  carved  on 
rocks,  altar-stones,  columns,  and  the  like,  and  are 
in  a  language  which  shows  little  resemblance  to 
any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  though 
it  may  be  distantlv  related  to  modern  Georgian." 
(Hastings'  Bih.  Diet.). 

ABATTNAH  (a-rau'nah),  (Heb.  ^'i'-^-.,  ar-av 
naw'),  or  ORNAN  (Heb.  "l^l?,  or-natvn' ,  a  strong 
one,  or  a  hero),  was  a  Jebusite  who  lived  at  Jeru- 
salem and  owned  a  thrashing  place  or  floor,  where 
the  temple  was  afterward  built  (2  Sam.  xxiv.i6). 

David  bought  it  of  him  because  the  destroying 
angel  sent  to  desolate  the  nation,  in  consequence 
of  David's  sin  of  numbering  the  people,  stayed 
his  hand  at  the  command  nf  God  just  as  he  had 
reached  the  floor.  ."Vraunah  refused  at  first  to 
receive  anything  for  it,  but  offered  it  to  him, 
together  with  oxen  for  sacrifices,  and  the  timber 
of  the  threshing  instruments  for  fuel.  David  re- 
fused to  receive  them  as  a  gift,  as  he  would  not 
offer  to  the  Lord  that  which  had  cost  him  noth- 
ing. He  therefore  bought  the  oxen  for  fifty 
shekels    of    silver    (2    Sam.    xxiv:24).    and    the 
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whole  place  for  six  hundred  shekels  of  gold 
(I  Cliron.  .\xi:J5),  and  offered  his  sacrifices, 
which  were  accepted  and  the  plague  stayed. 
2  Sam.  xxiv  .23  niry  be  better  translated :  "The 
whole.  O  king,  does  Araunah  give  unto  the  King." 
But  taking  the  .\ulhorizcd  Version  translation  as 
it  stands,  it  favors  the  view  of  soinc  that  the 
expression  "Araunah  the  king"  implies  that  he 
was  one  of  the  kings  of  the  Jebusites. 

ARBA  (.ir'ba).  (Heh.  rj-lX,  ar-bah' ,  four). 
See  Hebron. 

ASBATHITE  (ar'bath-ite),(Heb.'YTT- ."'-'^"i^  - 
////,  belonging  to  .■\rabah),  a  native  of  Arba. 

ARBATXIS  (ar-bit'tis),  a  city  of  Galilee,  taken 
and  destroyed  by  Simon  .\Iaccabaeus(  l  Mace.  v:23). 

ARBELA  (ar-be'lai,  a  town  of  Zebulun  (Hos. 
x:i4i.     See  Beth-Arbei. 

ARBITE  (ar'bite).  (Heb.'3"^8^,  ar-bi').  a  native  of 
Arabia.  I'aarai,  the  Arbitc,  was  one  of  David's 
guards  U  Sam.  xxiii:35i.. 

ARCH  (arch),  (Heb.  =^"*?,  ay-lu-wni). 

Arches  with  vaulted  chambers  and  domed 
temples  figure  so  conspicuously  in  modern  Orien- 
tal architecture  that,  if  the  arch  did  not  exist 
among  the  ancient  Jews,  their  towns  and  houses 
could  not  possibly  have  offered  even  a  faint  re- 
semblance to  those  which  now  exist ;  and  this 
being  the  case,  a  great  part  of  the  analogical  illus- 
trations of  Scripture  which  modern  travelers  and 
Biblical  illustrators  have  obtained  from  this 
source  must  needs  fall  to  the  ground.  It  is 
therefore  of  importance  to  ascertain  whether  the 
arch  did  or  did  not  e.xist  in  these  remote  times 
io  which  most  of  the  history  of  at  least  the  Old 
Testament  belongs.  Nothing  against  its  exist- 
ence is  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  no 
word  signifying  an  arch  can  be  found  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  word  so  rendered  in 
Kzek.  xl:l6,  22.  2t>,  29,  has  not  that  meaning. 
The  architectural  notices  in  the  Bible  are  neces- 
sarily few  and  general ;  and  we  have  at  this  day 
histories  and  other  books,  larger  than  the  sacred 
volume,  in  which  no  such  word  as  'arch'  occurs. 
1  here  is  certainly  no  absolute  proof  that  the 
Israelites  employed  arches  in  their  buildings:  but 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  arches  existed  in  Egypt 
at  a  very  early  period,  we  may  safely  infer  that  so 
useful  an  invention  could  not  have  been  unknown 
in  Palestine  or  unemployed  in  their  buildings, 
f'alesline  was  indeed  better  wooded  than  Egypt  : 
but  still  that  there  was  a  deficiency  of  wood 
suitable  for  building  and  for  roofs  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  large  importations  of  timber  from 
the  forests  of  I,cbanon  were  necessary  (2  Sam. 
vii  :2,  7;  I  Kings  v:6;  l  Chron.  xxii:4;  2  Chron. 
ii:.i;  Ezra  iii:7:  Cant.  i:i7),  and  that  this  im- 
ported timber,  although  of  no  very  high  quality, 
was  held   in  gnat   estini.ition. 

ARCH^OLOOT,  THE  NEW  (.ir'k*-6r<S  jjf) 
Archaeology  itself  is  so  new  a  word  that  it  may 
seem  strange  to  speak  of  the  "new  archa-ology"  as 
we  do  of  the  "new  astronomy." 

But  the  contrast  is  intended  in  comparison  with 
the  old  antiquarianism.  and  with  the  view  of 
archeology   which   has  been  taken   from  that. 

We  have  here  exactly  the  old  conflict  which  is 
seen  in  almost  every  other  branch  of  learning — 
the  intrusion  of  comparative  methods  of  classifi- 
cation, and  of  the  use  of  minute  evidence,  upon 
the  older  system  of  emotional  and  literary  treat- 
ment. 

The  old  antiquarian  first  loved  his  collections, 
and  then  read  at>oiil  ihem.  and  valued  them  as 
they   illustrated   his   favorite  authors ;   where  the 


written  record  failed  he  was  lost  in  chartlcss  seas 
of  imagination.  But  now,  in  the  newer  system 
of  research,  cz'i-rythinn  is  a  dociiiiiciil  Io  the 
archaologist.  He'  may  love  his  collections  emo- 
tionally, just  as  niucli  as  his  fathers  did,  but 
he  values  them  for  the  sake  of  their  meaning,  and 
not  only  for  their  beauty. 

When  once  the  idea  of  a  meaning  is  attached 
to  specimens — the  idea  that  they  spell  facts,  as 
plainly  as  may  be  done  by  means  of  words — an 
entirely  new  standard  of  value  is  set  up. 

Formerly  things  were  collected  entirely  for 
their  own  sake;  in  which  case  their  origins,  their 
connections,  and  their  dates  are  merely  matters 
of  curiosity.  Now  we  collect  things  for  the  sake 
of  the  facts  which  they  tell,  and  their  value  al- 
most entirely  rests  on  the  precise  knowledge  of 
where  they  were  found,  with  what  other  thiogs 
they  were  accompanied,  and  of  what  date  they 
are.  The  old  collectors  valued  objects  for  their 
beauty  or  their  rarity;  we  now  value  them  as 
much  as  they  did.  and  besides  that,  also  for  their 
meaning  and  for  the  tale  they  tell — we  would  not 
love  them  half  so  much,  loved  we  not  history 
more. 

Now,  this  new  interest  considerably  changes 
the  new  system  of  collections,  and  completely 
alters  the  mode  of  collecting. 

In  place  of  merely  getting  possession  of 
antiquities,  unlabeled,  or  with  such  labels  as 
"found  in  a  barrow  in  Ireland,"  or  "from 
Thebes,"  and  putting  them  together  to  make  a 
collection,  we  now  require  to  know  exactly  the 
locality,  the  circumstances  of  finding,  the  series 
of  objects  which  were  found  together,  and  all 
indications  of  the  age,  and  to  have  all  this 
vouched   for  on   sufficient   authority. 

(1)  Preserved  by  History.  Instead  of  dig- 
ging merely  to  get  things,  we  now  dig  to  get 
history.  We  need  not  only  to  record  everything 
found,  but  also  to  reason  on  all  we  see,  to  draw 
our  inferences  on  the  spot,  to  work  slowly,  so 
as  to  be  in  time  to  observe  critical  questions  as 
we  go  on;  in  short,  to  reconstruct  on  paper  the 
series  of  past  events  of  which  we  see  the  product 
in  the  ground   that    we  are  excavating. 

All  this  requires  qualities  different  from  a  Bcl- 
roni,  a  Drovetti,  or  their  later  followers.  The  ex- 
cavator must  be  brother  to  the  geologist  in  the 
mode  of  inference,  brother  to  the  naturalist  in 
his  closeness  of  observation,  brother  to  the 
physicist  in  his  knowledge  of  matter,  and  he 
must  work  with  the  spirit  of  a  detective  who 
rejoices  in  every  indication  of  the  thoughts  of 
men,  and  whose  delight  is  to  unravel  the  mean- 
ing of  the  traces  of  past  actions  and  doings. 
The  fir.st  aim  mu.'it  be  t<j  preserve  as  perfect  a 
record  as  may  be;  even  if  it  shall  not  be  all  of  it 
intelligible  to  the  observer.  For  unlike  dealing 
with  any  natural  science,  history  cannot  be  re- 
peated ;  and  when  any  deposit  is  once  disturbed, 
it  is  a  page  of  history  either  destroyed  or  re- 
corded. What  is  not  recorded  is  destroyed. 
And  the  responsibility  of  the  excav.itor  is  there- 
fore far  heavier  than  that  of  the  student  of  na- 
ture. The  latter's  mistakes  can  always  be  cor- 
rected by  hLs  successors,  hut  the  archaeologist  is 
often  compelled  to  destroy  all  the  evidence  which 
he  does  not  record.  Even  down  to  the  present 
lime,  excavators  are  doing,  every  year,  more  harm 
than  good;  some  few  arc  recording  with  reasona- 
ble completeness,  but  on  the  whole  more  histori- 
cal facts  arc  yearly  destroyed  than  are  recorded. 
More  is  lost  than  is  preserved  by  them,  and  more 
harm — unseen  and  unheeded — is  being  done  than 
the  good  which  is  put  on  record. 
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We  need  far  more  conscience,  and  a  far  higher 

respect  for  our  responsibilities.  We  curse  the 
invaders  who  turned  to  the  basest  utiHty  the 
priceless  manuscripts  of  antiquity,  while  other 
such  manuscripts  are  frequently  being  destroyed 
by  sheer  carelessness.  We  execrate  the  barbarian 
who  knocked  the  head  off  a  statue,  while  we 
stand  by  and  see  the  whole  history  of  a  statue,  or 
a  building,  thrown  away  by  not  noting  all  that  is 
found  in  connection  with   it. 

We  scorn  the  ignorance  of  a  savage  who 
fancies  that  treasure  is  hidden  in  a  monument, 
while  our  museum  fillers  are  hunting  for  what 
has  a  market  value,  and  ignoring  whatever  is  not 
showy  to  vulgar  eyes. 

Though  it  is  the  essence  of  the  new  arche- 
ology to  reason  on  everything  that  can  be  ob- 
served, however  small  or  trivial,  do  not  therefore 
think  that  small  or  trivial  things  are  its  object. 
By  no  means — they  are  only  materials  and  not 
results. 

The  astronomer  observes  small  and  trivial 
things— hundredths  of  a  second  of  angle,  thou- 
sandths of  an  inch  in  the  spectrum;  and  those 
are  the  materials  for  stupendous  reasoning  on 
the  vast  depths  of  space.  The  archxologist  ob- 
serves minute  differences  on  a  coin,  a  fragment 
of  pottery,  or  the  color  of  a  scrap  of  glaze,  and 
may  from  that  safely  deduce  a  lost  page  of  dis- 
tant history. 

To  turn  now  to  what  is  being  done  well. 
Of  the  excellent  works  of  record  and  com- 
parison that  are  so  liberally  issued  to  the 
world  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  it  is  need- 
less for  me  to  say  anything,  as  they  cannot  but 
be  regarded  as  comprising  models  of  research  in 
the  New  World.  In  England,  the  high-water 
mark,  so  far,  has  been  shown  in  the  volumes  of 
results  made  public  by  General  Pitt-Rivers.  The 
splendid  record  of  every  objegt,  however  minute; 
the  precision  of  the  diagram  sections  of  excava- 
tion, showing  in  the  great  dykes  the  exact  na- 
ture of  the  ground,  and  the  very  place  of  every 
object  found,  so  that  any  person  can  draw  his 
own  conclusions  by  simple  inspection;  the  meth- 
ods of  registration,  descending  even  to  every  sin- 
gle chip  of  pottery,  and  so  enabling  statistical 
results  to  be  safely  laid  down,  bearing  on  the 
races  and  periods;  the  preservation  of  the  skele- 
tons, and  drawings  of  their  exact  positions;  the 
measurements  of  all  the  skulls  and  skeletons;  the 
abundant  modeling  of  monuments  and  discov- 
eries so  that  they  can  be  referred  to  in  future 
times.— in  all  these  respects  this  work  is  a  pat- 
tern which  should  be  carefully  studied  and  imi- 
tated so  far  as  means  may  allow. 

(2)  Barnabei.  In  Italy,  some  fine  work  has 
been  done  by  Professor  Barnabei  in  the  hill 
cemeteries,  which  have  furnished  the  museum  of 
the  Villa  Papagiulio  at  Rome.  Here  every  tornb 
has  been  planned  in  a  general  plan  with  hill 
shading,  and  also  drawn  in  detail,  showing  the 
place  of  each  object.  The  work  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Lincei.  and  in  the  museum  the 
contents  of  each  tomb  of  importance  are  pre- 
served complete  and  kept  together. 

At  Bologna  there  is  a  notable  series  of  burials 
transported  entire  into  the  museum — every  bone 
— every  tool — every  vase — lying  still  embedded  in 
the  earth  as  originally  laid  to  rest. 

Such  are  inspiring  examples  of  the  true  method 
of  work. 

(3)  Bliss.  In  Palestine  the  excavations  of 
Mr.  Bliss  for  the  fund  have  been  carried  on 
with  full  care  for  details.  The  mound  of  Lach- 
ish  has  been  cut  away  over  a  third  of  the  area, 
and  removed  layer  by  layer,  tov/n  under  town, 


until  ten  or  eleven  towns  have  been  successively 
examined,  planned,  and  the  objects  registered 
at  their  various  levels. 

Probably  no  such  long  series  of  dwellings  on 
one  site — sixty  feet  in  height  of  ruins  in  all — has 
ever  been  so  jegularly  explored,  and  so  com- 
pletely recorded.  Poor  as  the  ruins  of  Palestine 
are,  this  is  the  only  possible  means  of  reaching 
their  history;  and  the  loss  of  facts  and  objects 
has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  this  careful 
work. 

(4)  Eleven  Tears  in  Egypt.  Now,  I  have 
been  asked  to  say  somewhat  on  my  own  results 
of  the  past  eleven  years  in  Egypt.  Each  year  I 
have  had  to  make  a  choice  of  evils;  the  ground 
before  me  was  far  more  than  I  could  work  single- 
handed  ;  and  cither  I  must  have  left  the  greater 
part  of  it  unexamined,  to  be  ransacked  and  ruined 
by  natives  as  soon  as  I  retired,  or  I  must — as  I 
have  done— let  much  go  by  without  full  record, 
and  reserve  my  attention  to  step  in  and  preserve 
or  note  whatever  was  of  unusual  importance. 
At  least  by  the  system  of  paying  the  workmen 
for  their  finds,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  I  have  secured  all  that  they  discovered, 
and  that  nothing  has  wandered  away  through 
their  hands. 

(5)  Historical  Kesults.  We  will  now  sum- 
marize the  principal  results  in  chronological  or- 
der. Of  the  earliest  historical  age.  before  4000 
B.  C,  there  are  the  entire  skeletons  from  MediJm, 
the  contracted  posture  of  which  is  so  different 
from  that  of  the  ordinary  Egyptians,  and  which 
may  belong  to  an  aboriginal  race.  The  temple  of 
Seneferu,  the  oldest  dated  building,  was  found  at 
MedUm,  quite  perfect,  beneath  forty  feet  of  rub- 
bish ;  and  the  sole  guide  to  this  discovery  was 
the  inference  from  the  position  of  the  ruins  of 
other  pyramid  temples.  At  the  same  place  the 
beautiful  and  skillful  means  of  setting  out  a 
building  with  sloping  sides  on  an  uneven  founda- 
tion was  fully  revealed,  and  shows  the  correct 
system  of  working  followed  in  the  earliest 
times. 

The  accurate  copying  of  the  hieroglyphs  in  the 
same  cemetery  has  thrown  light  on  the  origin  of 
the  signs  and  opened  a  whole  chapter  of  the  lost 
prehistoric  age  of  Egyptian  civilization. 

At  Gizeh  the  only  work  allowed  to  me  was  sur- 
veying, and  not  excavation  for  discoveries.  But 
an  accurate  survey  of  the  pyramids  has  given  us 
a  firm  basis  for  judging  of  the  grand  skill  and 
ability  of  the  immediate  successors  of  the  Medum 
builders  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  dynasty. 

Nothing  but  the  finest  instruments,  and 
months  of  work,  are  sufficient  to  reach  the  limits 
of  their  accuracy  and  their  care. 

The  fragments  of  the  sculptor's  waste  left  lying 
on  the  hillside  have  revealed  the  modes  of  cutting 
the  hard  stones  and  proved  the  use  of  jeweled 
saws  and  drills;  the  barracks  of  the  masons  have 
shown  approximately  the  number  of  skilled  hands 
permanently  engaged.  The  measurements  of  the 
monuments  have  proved  with  what  care  they 
reptihted  their  standard  of  measure. 

(6)  Xllth  Dynasty.  Descending  to  the  Xllth 
dynasty,  about  2500  B.  C,  an  entire  town,  known 
as  Kahun.  has  been  exhausted,  over  two  thousand 
chambers  being  completely  cleaned  out,  the  floor- 
ing searched  for  hidden  objects,  the  houses 
planned  and  laid  down  in  a  survey.  And  we  have 
as  perfect  a  knowledge  of  every  detail  of  a  large 
town  of  over  four  thousand  years  ago,  exactly  as 
laid  out  by  the  architect,  as  if  it  were  a  set  of  mod- 
ern offices  on  a  draughtsman's  plan.  The  house- 
hold objects  have  revealed  much  of  the  life,  the 
large  series  of  papyri  much  extend  our  know!- 
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edge  of  the  language  and  writing  of  that  age.  We 
underhand  lor  the  first  timt — from  the  wooden 
sickle  set  with  flint  saws — what  was  the  purpose 
of  tK.  untold  number  of  polished  Hint  saws  found 
in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  New. 

We  find  that  flint  and  copper  were  used  side  by 
side,  and  that  bronze  was  not  yet  employed. 

The  pyramid  of  Usertesen  II,  built  by  the  work- 
men who  inhabited  this  town,  was  opened,  and  the 
royal  altar  was  found  in  it. 

The  sites  of  the  two  temples  of  the  pyramids 
were  turned  over,  and  the  chips  showed  the  names 
both  of  the  king  who  built  the  temples  and  of 
Ramessu  H,  who  destroyed  them.  The  oldest 
foundation  deposit  of  model  tools,  etc.,  was  found 
sunk  in  the  rock  bed  of  the  temple.  The  pyramid 
of  Hawara  of  the  same  dynasty  was  opened  after 
months  of  mining,  and  by  searching  over  the  chips 
of  stone  lymg  deep  in  the  water,  the  king's  name 
was  found — .Amcncnihat  III. 

(7)  XVHIth  Dynasty.  Descending  to  the 
XVlIIth  dynasty,  about  1500  B.  C,  another  town 
was  cleared — Medinet  Gurob — and  the  products 
of  that  age  were  collected.  Here  many  clear  evi- 
dences proved  that  the  "Mykenaean"  or  Aegean" 
remains  belong  to  this  age.  At  both  of  these 
towns  hundreds  of  signs  have  been  found 
scratched  on  the  pottery.  These  are  not  known 
in  any  kind  of  Egyptian  writing,  though  many 
of  them  may  be  traced  to  an  Eg>-ptian  origin,  and 
these  signs  were  used  in  combination  to  express 
words.  In  short,  they  appear  to  be  the  materials 
of  the  alphabet  in  course  of  gradual  formation, 
growth  and  selection,  and  as  every  sign  of  the 
earliest  Phoenician  alphabet  is  almost  exactly  to 
be  found  among  these,  we  can  hardly  refuse  to 
see  here  the  first  stage  of  the  Western  scripts. 
Such  signs  are  common  in  those  towns  which 
show  strong  traces  of  foreign  occupation,  but  only 
about  a  fiftieth  of  the  proportion  are  found  in  a 
thoroughly  Egyptian  town  of  the  same  age. 

This  again  suggests  that  they  were  used  by  the 
foreign  people,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  compli- 
cations of  the  hieroglyphic  system. 

Of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  the  town 
built  by  Khuenaten  about  1400  B.  C.,  now  known 
as  Tell  el  .Amarna,  was  excavated,  principally  over 
the  palace,  the  rubbish  heaps  and  the  great  temple. 
It  had  been  most  utterly  destroyed  anciently  and 
only  chips  were  to  be  found,  yet  these  comprised 
highly  valuable  results.  Over  a  thousand  pieces 
of  Greek  vases  of  the  "Aegean"  or  "Mykenaean" 
styles  were  found,  mingled  with  dozens  of  the  ob- 
jects of  Khuenaten,  proving  the  age  of  that  Greek 
culture ;  the  house  from  which  came  the  celebrated 
cuneiform  tablets  was  cleared,  and  parts  of  the 
dictionaries  of  the  scribes  were  recovered:  two 
great  painted  pavements  of  the  palace  have  re- 
vealed an  unexpected  style  of  naturalism :  por- 
tions of  the  gorgeous  inlaying  of  colored  glazes 
and  hard  stones  .show  the  magnificence  of  the  dec- 
orations. The  sites  of  the  glass  factories  have 
yielded  every  stage  of  the  glass  making,  from 
crude  materials  to  finished  vases;  the  glaze  fac- 
tories have  yielded  thousands  of  molds,  and  in- 
numerable fragments  of  sculpture  have  proved 
the  brilliancy  and  novel  style  of  the  naturalistic 
.school  (if  art   [icculi.ir  to  that   reign. 

(8)  XXVIth  Dynasty.  Of  the  twenty-sixth 
dynasty,  about  600  B.  C,  a  tomb  was  opened  at 
Hawara,  which  contained  the  most  complete  and 
magnificent  set  of  amulets  yet  known,  and  these 
are  now  preserved  exactly  in  their  original  order. 

We  now  come  to  the  age  of  the  Greek  settle- 
ments. The  two  great  camps  nf  the  Greek  mer- 
cenaries, one  on  each  flank  of  the  Delta,  were  dis- 
covered at  Daphnx  and   Naukratis.     At  Daphnx 


the  Tahpanhes  of  Jeremiah  (Jcr.  ii:i6;  xliii:7-9; 
xliv:i;  xlvi:i4),  (see  Tahpanhes),  to  which  the 
Jewish  princesses  fled,  the  [on  is  still  called  "The 
Palace  of  the  Jew's  Daughter,"  and  the  pavement 
before  the  entrance  named  by  Jeremiah  was  iden- 
tified. Beneath  the  corners  of  the  fort  the  foun- 
dation deposits  of  Psammetichus  were  discov- 
ered. 

The  chambers  of  the  fort  yielded  a  great  variety 
of  Greek  vases  of  especial  value,  as  it  is  his- 
torically certain  that  they  belong  to  between  the 
years  665  and  565  B.  C.,  and  the  camp  yielded  a 
large  quantity  of  arms,  etc. 

At  Naukratis  the  rubbish  trench  of  the  temple 
of  Apollo  was  found,  filled  with  portions  of  Greek 
vases,  bearing  the  earliest  series  of  Ionic  inscrip- 
tions known,  and  probably  the  very  earliest  ex- 
amples. The  celebrated  temple  of  Aphrodite  con- 
tained large  quantities  of  painted  Greek  vases, 
many  of  the  special  wares  of  Naukratis.  The 
Pan-hellenion  and  the  other  temples  of  the  Dios- 
kouroi  and  Hera  were  also  identified.  And  here 
were  first  found  the  foundation  deposits,  now  so 
much  valued  for  historical  purposes. 

(9)  Ptolemaic  Times.  Coming  to  Ptolemaic 
times  the  ignoble  looking  mummy  coverings  of  the 
cemetery  of  Gurob  have  provided  the  oldest  liter- 
ary papyri  known,  the  fragments  of  Plato,  Euri- 
pides and  Homer,  the  series  of  wills  of  Greek 
soldiers,  and  the  many  letters  and  accounts  which 
explain  the  condition  of  the  Fayum  and  the  organ- 
ization of  the  administration. 

(10)  Roman  Age.  Of  the  Roman  age  many 
more  papyri  have  been  found,  including  the  large 
series  of  burnt  documents  at  Tanis ;  two  of  these 
now  published  are  unique — the  school  book  of 
hieroglyphs  and  the  geographical  lists.  These 
papyri  were  completely  carbonized,  but  yet  per- 
fectly legible,  and  easily  preserved  by  careful 
treatment.  At  Hawara  the  portrait  paintings  done 
in  colored  wax  on  panels,  and  attached  to  the 
mummies,  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  style 
and  methods  of  the  Greek  artists,  and  are  aston- 
ishingly good  considering  the  base  period  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries  A.  D.  to  which  they 
belong. 

In  all  the  periods  the  most  abundant  objects 
are  pottery  and  beads,  hence  they  are  the  most 
ready  keys  for  the  archaeologist  to  use  in  deciding 
historical  questions.  Special  care  has  been  taken 
in  laying  down  clear  results  about  these  decisive 
materials.  And  though  nothing  was  known  about 
them  ten  years  ago.  yet  now  it  is  easy  to  name  at 
once  the  date  of  a  single  chip  of  pottery  or  a  sin- 
gle small  bead. 

(11)  Conclusion.  These  results  which  I  have 
thus  briefly  summarized  will  be  seen  to  depend  al- 
most entirely  on  the  use  of  small  evidences  and  lit- 
tle objects  such  as  would  be  quite  neglected  by  the 
older  system  of  work.  If  any  justification  of  the 
scientific  system  of  the  new  archxology  were 
needed,  such  a  scries  of  results  obtained  in  eleven 
years  by  a  single  worker  at  a  small  cost  would  be 
enough.  But  principles  which  are  obvious  to  those 
who  will  to  understand  them  need  no  siu>port  from 
their  results.  To  the  scientific  principles  of  the 
new  arch.Tology-  we  may  look  for  harvests  which 
shall  exceed  all  our  past  gatherings  when  these 
methods  are  thoroughly  carried  out.  by  all  who 
take  the  responsibility  of  attacking  the  past,  and 
of  making  or  marring  a  chapter  of  history. 

W.  M.   F.  P. 

(12)  Tablet  Concerning  Israel.  Since  this 
article  was  written  ".\  Tablet  Concernint;  Israel" 
has  been  found  by  l'rofes>or  Pctrio.  which  is  the 
largest  yet  discovered,   being  ten   feet   and   three 
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inches  high  and  five  feet  and  four  inches  wide.  It 
is  of  black  syenite,  highly  polished,  and  covered 
with  a  scene  of  offering,  and  an  inscription  of 
thirty-one  lines  of  hieroglyphics.  This  inscrip- 
tion had  been  for  the  most  part  erased  by  Akhen- 
aten,  and  then  re-engraved  by  Seti  I.  Afterward 
it  was  stolen  by  Merenptah  and  engraved  on  the 
back  with  a  long  inscription. 

This  inscription  recorded  mainly  the  deliverance 
of  Egypt  from  the  Libyans,  and  the  flight  of  their 
king  by  night  alone  and  on  foot,  leaving  all  his 
women  behind  without  either  food  or  drink. 

Towards  the  close  he  recited  the  various  places 
taken  in  his  Syrian  war,  and  among  these,  ap- 
parently, in  Northern  Palestine,  he  spoiled  "the 
people  of  Israel."  The  rendering  of  this  name 
is  most  distinct  and  has  been  accepted  by  Dr.  Na- 
ville,  Dr.  Spiegelberg  and  Professor  Maspero. 

Here  we  have  the  statement  of  the  Egj'ptian 
king  that  he  fought  the  people  of  Israel,  appar- 
ently in  Palestine,  about  1200  B.  C.  This  enor- 
mous tablet  is  one  of  the  most  important  monu- 
ments yet  found,  on  account  of  its  great  size,  the 
length  of  the  inscription,  its  completeness,  and  the 
unique  importance  of  it  to  Biblical  history. 

ARCHANGEI.(ark'an-jel),(Gr.  d/jX^TTf^os.  chief 
angel,  I  Tliess.  iv:i6;  Jude  9.)     See  Angel. 

ABCHELAUS  (ar'kela'us),  (Gr.  'ApxAaos,  peo- 
ple's chief),  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  his  suc- 
cessor in  Idumaea,  Judaea, and  Samaria  (Matt.ii:22). 
(See  Hkrodian  Fa.milv.) 

ARCHERY  (arch'er-y).     See  Arm.s,  Ar.mor, 

ARCHEVITE  (ar'ke-vite),  (Heb.  ^Vr'^,  ar- 
kev-i' ,  meaning  uncertain;  Chald.  *-!?!-,  ar-kev- 
ah'ee),  perhaps  the  inliabitants  of  Erechi,  who  had 
a  colony  in  Samaria  (Ezra  iv:g). 

ARCHI  (ar'ki),  (Heb.  with  the  art.,  "''^'~,  ha- 
ar-kee'),  a  city  of  Manasseh,  near  Bethel  (Josh. 
xvi:2).  Perhaps  settled  by  a  colony  from  Babylon, 
and  named  after  Erech,  in  Babylonia.  Conder 
identifies  it  with  the  village  of  ' Ain  'Arek,  which 
is  in  the  requited  position. 

ARCHIPPUS  (ar-kip'pus),  (Gr. 'Apx'TTos.  (ir'- 
khip-pos,  chief  groom). 

A  Christian  minister,  whom  St.  Paul  calls  his 
fellow-soldier,  in  Philem.  ii,  and  whom  he  exhorts 
to  renewed  activity  in  Col.  ;v:i7.  Archippus  had 
exercised  the  office  of  Evangelista  sometimes  at 
Ephesus,  sometimes  elsewhere.  He  finally  resided 
at  Colosse,  and  there  discharged  the  office  of  pre- 
siding presbyter  or  bishop  when  St.  Paul  wrote 
to  the  Colossian  church.  The  exhortation  given 
to  him  in  this  epistle  has,  without  sufficient 
grounds,  been  construed  into  a  rebuke  for  past 
negligence. 

ARCHISYNAGOGTJS(ar'kIs-(;yn-a-go'gus),(Gr. 
opxio'oi'i'dTw'yos,  ar-khis-u-iiah' goh-gos,  chief  of  the 
synagogue),  called  also  ruler  of  the  synagogue 
(Luke  viii:4i),  and  simply  &pxwv  (Matt.  ix;i8). 

In  large  synagogues  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  college  or  council  of  elders  (Trpea^vrcpoi,  Luke 
vii:3),  to  whom  the  care  of  the  synagogue 
and  the  discipline  of  the  congregation  were  com- 
mitted, and  to  all  of  whom  this  title  was  ap- 
plied (Mark  v.22:  Acts  xiii:i5;  xviii  :8,  compared 
with  verse  17).  Their  duties  were  to  preside  in 
the  public  services,  to  direct  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  addresses  to  the  congregation 
(Vitringa,  De  Synagoga  I'cterc,  lib.  3.  part  i.  c. 
7;  Comp.  Acts  xiii:i5),  to  superintend  the  dis- 
tribution of  alms  and  to  punish  transgressors 
either  by  .scourging  (Comp.  Matt,  x:!":  xxiii:34: 
Acts  xxii  :I9)  or  by  excommunication.     In  a  mor" 


restricted  sense  the  title  is  sometimes  applied  co 
the  president  of  this  council,  whose  office,  accord- 
ing to  Grotius  (Annotationcs  in  Matt.  ix:l8; 
Luke  xiii:i4)  and  many  other  writers,  was  dififer- 
ent  from  and  superior  to  that  of  the  elders  in  gen- 
eral. Vitringa  maintains  that  there  was  no  such 
distinction  of  office. 

ARCHITE  (ar'kite),  (Heb.  with  the  art.,"5"??''?> 
ha-ar-kee' ,  the  long),  the  usual  designation  of 
David's  friend  Hushai  (2  Sam.  xv;32;  xvi:i6;  xvii: 
5,  14),  B.  C.  about  1050. 

ARCHITECTURE  (ar-kt-tect'ure),  (Gr.  dpxi- 
TiKTwv,  ar-khee-tek' lone  ;  Lat.  arcliitectiira). 

It  was  formerly  common  to  claim  for  the  He- 
brews the  invention  of  scientific  architecture,  and 
to  allege  that  classical  antiquity  was  indebted  to 
the  Temple  of  Solomon  for  the  principles  and 
man)'  of  the  details  of  the  art.  A  statement  so 
strange,  and  even  preposterous,  would  scarcely 
seem  to  demand  attention  at  the  present  day ;  but 
as  it  is  still  occasionally  reproduced,  and  as  some 
respectable  old  authorities  can  be  cited  in  its 
favor,  it  cannot  be  passed  altogether  in  silence. 
(See  Temple.)  It  may  here  suffice  to  remark 
that  temples  previously  existed  in  Egj'pt,  Babylon, 
Syria  and  Phcenicia,  from  which  the  classical  an- 
cients were  far  more  likely  to  borrow  the  ideas 
which  they  embodied  in  new  and  beautiful  com- 
binations of  their  own.  But  there  are  few  no- 
tions, however  untenable,  which  have  not  some 
apparent  foundation  in  fact.  So  in  the  present 
case,  it  is  shown,  first,  that  a  resemblance  of  plan 
and  detail  can  be  traced  between  certain  heathen 
temples  and  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and,  sec- 
ondly, it  is  alleged  that  this  could  not  be  owing  to 
imitation  in  the  latter,  because  the  tabernacle,  of 
which  the  Teinple  was  a  sort  of  imitation,  was  a 
divine  suggestion,  being  framed  according  to  a 
pattern  shown  to  Moses  on  the  Mount  (Exod. 
XXV  :40).  This  is  the  sole  ground  on  which  the 
claim  made  for  the  Hebrew  architecture  can  be 
rested.  But  'a  pattern'  is  not  necessarily  or  prob- 
ably a  new  thing;  in  the  usual  sense  it  is  almost 
always  a  new  combination  or  adaptation  of  exist- 
ing m.aterials.  And  it  may  be  shown,  not  only 
from  historical  probability,  but  from  actual  ex- 
amples (see  Ark)  that  nothing  more  than  this 
is  here  to  be  understood — nothing  more  than  that 
Moses  was  instructed  how  best  to  apply  the  ma- 
terials of  existing  sacred  architecture  (more  espe- 
cially that  of  Egypt)  to  the  object  in  view.  The 
pattern  was  necessary  to  make  him  understand 
how  this  application  was  to  be  made,  and  to  ren- 
der it  clear  to  him  what  parts  of  existing  struc- 
tures should  be  rejected  or  retained.  Indeed,  this 
is  proved  by  the  Scripture  itself;  for  David,  in  his 
charge  to  Solomon  concerning  the  Temple,  says : 
'.'\I1  this  the  Lord  made  me  understand  in  writing 
by  his  hand  upon  me,  even  all  the  works  of  this 
pattern  (i  Chron.  xviii:  19).  Now,  whatever  be 
the  meaning  of  this,  it  must  mean  nearly  the 
same  thing  as  in  the  parallel  passage  respecting 
the  tabernacle.  Yet  it  is  on  all  hands  admitted 
that  the  Temple  of  which  this  is  said  was  an 
application  and  extension  of  ideas  already  exist- 
ing in  the  tabernacle.  The  text,  therefore,  must  not 
be  taken  in  the  sense  of  complete  origination. 

There  has  never  been  any  people  for  whom  a 
peculiar  style  of  architecture  could  with  less  prob- 
ability be  claimed  than  for  the  Israelites.  On  leav- 
ing Egypt  they  could  only  be  acquainted  with 
Egyptian  art.  On  entering  Canaan  they  neces- 
sarily occupied  the  buildings  of  which  they  had 
dispossessed  the  previous  inhabitants,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding generation"  would  naturally  erect  such 
''iiildings    as    tjie    rounlry    jireviously     contained. 
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The  architecture  of  Palestine,  and  as  such,  even- 
tually that  of  the  Jews,  had  doubtless  its  own 
characteristics,  by  which  it  was  suited  to  the  cli- 
inaic  and  condition  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  many  improvements  would  no 
doubt  arise  from  the  causes  which  usually  operate 
in  producing  change  in  any  practical  art.  From 
the  want  of  historical  data  and  from  the  total  ab- 
sence of  architectural  remains,  the  degree  in  which 
these  causes  operated  in  imparting  a  peculiar 
character  to  the  Jewish  architecture  cannot  now 
be  determined,  for  the  oldest  ruins  in  the  country 
do  not  ascend  beyond  the  period  of  the  Roman 
domination.  It  does,  however,  seem  probable 
that  among  the  Hebrews  architecture  was  always 
kept  within  the  limits  of  a  mechanical  craft,  and 
never  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  fine  art.  Their  usual 
dwelling-houses  differed  little  from  those  of  nilicr 
eastern  nations,  and  we  nowhere  find  anything 
inilicative  of  exterior  embellishment.  Splendid 
edifices,  such  as  the  palace  of  David  and  the  Tem- 
ple of  Solomon,  were  completed  by  the  assistance 
of  Phoenician  artists  (2  Sam.  v:ll;  I  Kings  v  :6, 
18;  I  Chron.  xiv:l).  After  the  Babylonish  exile 
the  assistance  of  such  foreigners  was  likewise 
resorted  to  for  the  restoration  of  the  Temple 
(Ezra  iii:7).  From  the  time  of  the  Maccabaean 
dynasty,  the  Greek  taste  began  to  gain  ground, 
especially  under  the  Herodian  princes,  who  seem 
to  have  been  possessed  with  a  sort  of  mania  for 
building,  as  was  shown  in  the  structure  and  em- 
bellishment of  many  towns,  baths,  colonnades, 
theaters  and  castles  (Joseph.  Aniiq.  xv  :8.  l;  xv : 
19.  4;  xv:io,  3;  Dc  Bell.  Jud.  i  :4,  l).  The  Phoe- 
necian  style,  which  seems  to  have  had  some  affin- 
ity with  the  Eeyptian,  was  not,  however,  super- 
seded by  the  Grecian,  and  even  as  late  as  the 
Mishna  (Bava  Bathra,  iii:6),  we  read  of  Tyrian 
windows,  Tyrian  porches,  etc.     (See  House.) 

With  regard  to  the  instruments  used  by  build- 
ers— besides  the  more  common,  such  as  the  ax. 
saw,  etc.,  we  find  incidental  mention  of  the 
compass  and  plumb-line  (.\mos  vii:7). 

ARCHITBICLINrUS  (ar'ki-tri-cli'nus),  (Gr. 
'kpxiTpU\ivo%,  ar-l;hitrik  -Ue-nos,  master  of  the  tri- 
clinium, or  dinner-bed),  very  properly  rendered 
in  John  ii:8,  0. 'master  of  the  feast,' equivalent  to 
the  Roman  Magister  Convivii. 

The  Greeks  also  denoted  the  same  social  officer 
by  the  title  of  Symposiarch,  that  is.  Master  jf  lite 
Syml>(isiuin.  He  was  not  the  giver  of  the  feast, 
but  one  of  the  guests  specially  chosen  to  direct  the 
entertainment,  and  promote  harmony  and  good 
fellowship  among  the  company.  In  the  apoc- 
ryphal Kcclcsiasiicus  (xxxv:l,  2)  the  duties  of 
this  officer  among  the  Jews  arc  indicated.  He  is 
there,  however,   called  dircclur.        (See   Accuba- 

TION.) 

ARCTTTRUS  (ark-tu'rus),  (Heb.  ^^.  awsh,  or 
•■  i,  .f/t');.f/r),  the  Latin   form  of  the  Gr.  dpcroipof, 

signifies,  properly,  the  flfitr'!  tail,  and  denotes  a 
Star  in  the  tail  of  the  Great  Hear,  ur  constellation 
Ursa  Major. 

Job  is  supposed  to  speak  of  Arcturus,  or  the 
Bear,  under  the  name  of  Ash  (TP),  chap.  ix:Q; 
xxxviii:32. 

ARD   (ftrd),  (Heb.  '^"??,  ard.  perhaps  fugitive), 

Son    of    Bela    and    grandson    of    Ik-njamin    iGcn. 
xlvi:2i;  Num.  xxvi:40),  H.C.ibout  1660. 
In  I  Chron.  viii:3  he  is  called  Addar. 

ARDITE8  (ard-Ites),  (Heb.  with  the   a rt ,  *':"'•<■";■ 

ha-ar-itff' ,    the    .Vrdite,   belonging    to    Ard),   the 
descendants  of  .•\rd(Num.  xxvi:4o;  Gen.xlvi:2i). 
lu 


ARDON(ar'don),(Heb.V"'??,<ir-dfaA«',  descend- 
ant I,  sou  of  Caleb,  the  son  of  Hezron,  by  his  wife 
.Xzubah  (1  Chron.  ii:l8),  B.C.  about  1560. 

ARELI  (a-re'li),  (Heb.  '.'??1S,  ar-ay-Ue' ,  heroic), 
a  son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi:i6;  Num.  xxvi;i7),  B.C. 
1700.  His  descendants,  the  Arelitcs,  are  men- 
tioned in  Num.  xxvi:l7. 

AREOPAGUS  (5r  e-6p'a-gus),  an  Anglicized 
form  of  the  original  words  (o'Ap^ioj  ir<l7of),  signify- 
ing the  //HI 0/  .Ires,  or  Mars.  The  Council  was 
also  termed  the  Council  on  Mars  //ill ;  sometimes 
the  Upper  Council,  from  the  elevated  position 
where  it  was  held;  and  sometimes  simply,  but 
emphatically,  the  Council ;  but  it  retained,  till  a 
late  period,  tlie  original  designation  of  Mars  Hill, 
being  called  by  the  Latins  Scopulus  iMarlis,  Curia 
Martis  (Juvenal,  &i/.  ix:ioi),  and  still  more  liter- 
ally Areum  Judicium  (Tacit.  ^/««ij/.  ii:55). 

The  place  and  the  Council  are  topics  of  interest 
to  the  biblical  student,  chiefly  from  their  being 
the  scene  of  the  interesting  narrative  and  sublime 
discourse  found  in  Acts  xvii,  where  it  appears 
that  the  apostle  Paul,  feeling  himself  moved,  by 
the  evidences  of  idolatry  with  which  the  city  of 
Athens  was  crowded,  to  preach  Jesus  and  the  res- 
urrection, both  in  the  Jewish  synagogues  and  in 
the  market-place,  was  set  upon  by  certain  Epi- 
curean and  Stoic  philosophers,  and  led  to  the 
.Areopagus,  in  order  that  they  might  learn  from 
him  the  meaning  and  design  of  his  new  doctrine. 

The  Areopagites  took  cognizance  of  murders, 
impieties  and  immoralities ;  they  punished  vices 
of  all  kinds — idleness  included;  they  rewarded  or 
assisted  the  virtuous;  they  were  peculiarly  atten- 
tive to  blasphemies  against  the  gods,  and  to  the 
performance  of  the  sacred  mysteries.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  the  greatest  propriety,  that  Paul 
was  questioned  before  this  tribunal.  Whether  or 
not  the  .Apostle  was  criminally  arraigned,  as  a  set- 
ter forth  of  strange  gods,  before  the  tribunal, 
which  held  its  sittings  on  the  hill,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  undetermined,  though  the  balance  of 
evidence  seems  to  incline  to  the  affirmative. 
Whichever  view  on  this  point  is  adopted,  the  dig- 
nified, temperate,  and  high-minded  bearing  of 
Paul  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed  are  worthy  of  high  admiration,  and 
will  appear  the  more  striking  the  nn>re  the  asso- 
ciations arc  known  and  weighed  which  covered 
and  surrounded  the  spot  where  he  stood.  Nor 
does  his  eloquent  discourse  appear  to  have  been 
without  good  effect ;  for  though  some  mocked,  and 
some  procrastinated,  yet  others  believed,  among 
whom  was  a  nu-niber  of  the  Council,  'Oionysiiis, 
the  Areopagite,"  who  has  been  represented  as  the 
first  bishop  of  Athens,  and  is  said  to  have  written 
books  on  the  'Celestial  Hierarchy;'  but  their  au- 
theniicitv  is  questioned. 

The  dourt.  The  court  of  Areopagus  was  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  honored,  not  only  ii. 
Athens,  but  in  the  whole  of  Greece,  and.  indeeil 
in  the  ancient  world.  Through  a  long  succession 
of  centuries  it  preserved  its  existence  amid 
changes  corresponding  with  those  which  the  stale 
underwent,  till  at  least  the  age  of  the  Cscsars 
(Tacitus,  Ann.  ii:.S5).  The  ancients  are  full  of 
eulogies  on  its  value,  equity,  and  bonrfici.il  in- 
fluence; in  consequence  of  which  qualities  it  was 
held  in  so  much  respect  that  even  foreign  stales 
sought  its  verdict  in  diflirult  cases.  Like  every- 
thing human,  however,  it  was  liable  to  decline, 
and.  after  Greece  had  suhmilled  to  the  yoke  of 
Rome,  retained  probably  lilllc  of  its  ancient  rhar- 
acler  beyond  a  certain  dignity,  which  was  itself 
cold  and  barren. 
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The  origin  of  the  court  ascends  back  into  the 
darkest  mythical  period.  From  the  first  its  con- 
stitution was  essentially  aristocratic;  a  character 
which  to  some  extent  it  retained  even  after  the 
democratic  reforms  which  Solon  introduced  into 
the  Athenian  constitution.  By  his  appointment 
the  nine  archons  became  for  the  remainder  of 
their  lives  Areopagites,  provided  they  had  well 
discharged  the  duties  of  their  archonship,  were 
blameless  in  their  personal  conduct,  and  had  un- 
dergone a  satisfactory  examination.  Its  power 
and  jurisdiction  were  still  further  abridged  by 
Pericles,  through  his  instrument  Ephialtes.  Fol- 
lowing the  political  tendencies  of  the  state,  the 
Areopagus  became  in  process  of  time  less  and  less 
aristocratical,  and  parted  piecemeal  with  most  of 
its  important  functions.  First  its  political  power 
was  taken  away,  then  its  jurisdiction  in  cases  of 
murder,  and  even  its  moral  influence  gradually 
departed.  During  the  sway  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants 
its  power,  or  rather  its  political  existence,  was  de- 
stroyed. On  their  overthrow  it  recovered  some 
consideration,  and  the  oversight  of  the  execution 
of  the  laws  was  restored  to  it  by  an  express  de- 
cree. Isocrates  endeavored  by  his  Areopagite 
speech  to  revive  its  ancient  influence.  The  pre- 
cise time  when  it  ceased  to  exist  cannot  be  deter- 
mined ;  but  evidence  is  not  wanting  to  show  that 
in  later  periods  its  members  ceased  to  be  uniform- 
ly characterized  by  blameless  morals. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  correct  summary  of  its 
several  functions,  as  the  classic  writers  are  not 
agreed  in  their  statements,  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  varied,  as  has  been  seen,  with  times  and 
circumstances.  They  have,  however,  been  divided 
into  six  general  classes:  (i)  Its  judicial  function; 
(2)  its  political;  (3)  its  police  function;  (4)  its 
religious;  (5)  its  educational;  and  (6)  its  finan- 
cial. Notices  on  the  subject  may  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Tittman,  Heffter,  Hudtwalcker,  Wachs- 
muth,  Pauly,  and  Winer. 

AREOPOLIS  (ar'eop'o-lis).      See  Ar;  Aroer. 

ARETAS  (ar'e-tas)  (Gr.  'Ap^ras,  ar-efas),  the 
common  name  of  several  Arabian  kings. 

1.  The  first  of  whom  we  have  any  notice  was  a 
contemporary  of  the  Jewish  high-priest  Jason  and 
of  .Antiochus  Epiphanes  about  B.C.  170  (2  Mace. 
v:8). 

2.  Josephus  [Antig.  xiii:i3,  3)  mentions  an  Are- 
tas,  king  of  the  Arabians  (called  Obedas,  xiii:i3,  5), 
contemporary  with  .-Mexander  Jannjeus  (died  B.C. 
79)  and  his  sons.  After  defeating  Antiochus  Dion- 
ysus, he  reigned  over  Ccele-Syna,  being  called  to 
the  governtnejit  by  those  that  held  Da?nasc2is. 

He  took  part  with  Hyrcanus  in  his  contest  for 
the  sovereignty  with  his  brother  Aristobulus.  and 
laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  but,  on  the  approach  of 
the  Roman  general  Scaurus.  he  retreated  to  Phil- 
adelphia {De  Bell.  Jitd.  i  :6,  3).  Hyrcanus  and 
Aretas  were  pursued  and  defeated  by  Aristobulus 


at  a  place  called  Papyron,  and  lost  above  6,000 
men.  Three  or  four  years  after,  Scaurus,  to 
whom  Pompey  had  committed  the  government  of 
Coele-Syria,  invaded  Petraea,  but  finding  it  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  provisions  for  his,  army,  he  con- 
sented to  withdraw  on  the  ofi'er  of  300  talents 
from  Aretas  (Joseph.     Antiq.  xiv:  5,  i).    Haver- 


camp  has  given  an  engraving  of  a  denarius  in- 
tended to  commemorate  this  event,  on  which  Are- 
tas appears  in  a  supplicating  posture,  and  taking 
hold  of  a  camel's  bridle  with  his  left  hand,  and 
with  his  right  hand  presenting  a  branch  of  the 
frankincense-tree.     (See  Illustration.) 

3.  Aretas,  whose  name  was  originally  yEneas, 
succeeded  Obodas  VOpbSas).  He  was  the  father- 
in-law  of  Herod  Antipas.  The  latter  made  pro- 
posals of  marriage  to  the  wife  of  his  half-brothei 
Herod-Philip,  Herodias.thedaughterof  Aristobulus, 
their  brother,  and  the  sister  of  Agrippa  the  Great. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  daughter  of  Aretas 
returned  to  her  father,  and  a  war,  which  had 
been  fomented  by  previous  disputes  about  the  lim- 
its of  their  respective  countries,  ensued  between 
Aretas  and  Herod.  The  army  of  the  latter  was 
totally  destroyed ;  and  on  his  sending  an  account 
of  his  disaster  to  Rome,  the  emperor  immediately 
ordered  \'itellius  to  bring  Aretas  prisoner  alive, 
or,  if  dead,  to  send  his  head  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii: 
S,  l).  But  while  Vitellius  was  on  his  march  to 
Petra,  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  Tiberius,  upon 
which, after  administering  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
his  troops,  he  dismissed  them  to  winter-quarters 
and  returned  to  Rome.  It  must  have  been  at  this 
juncture  that  Aretas  took  possession  of  Damas- 
cus, and  placed  a  governor  in  it  with  a 
garrison.  For  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  we 
are  indebted  to  the  apostle  Paul.  'In  Damas- 
cus the  governor  under  .'\retas  the  king  kept  the 
city  of  the  Damascenes  with  a  garrison,  desirous  to 
apprehend  me ;  and  through  a  window  in  a  basket 
was  I  let  down  by  the  wall,  and  escaped  his  hands' 
(2  Cor.  xi:32,  compared  with  Acts  ix;24).  We 
are  thus  furnished  with  a  chronological  mark  in 
the  Apostle's  history.  From  Gal.  i:i8,  it  appears 
that  Paul  went  up  to  Jerusalem  from  Damascus 
three  years  after  his  conversion.  The  emperor 
Tiberius  died  in  A.  D.  37;  and  as  the  affairs  of 
.■\rabia  were  settled  in  the  second  year  of  Cali- 
gula, Damascus  was  then  most  probably  reoccu- 
pied  by  the  Romans.  If,  then,  Paul's  flight  took 
place  in  A.  D.  39,  his  conversion  must  have  oc- 
curred in  A.  D.  36  (Neander's  History  of  the 
Planting  of  the  Christian  Church,  '\:\oy,  English 
trans.;  Lardner's  Credibility,  etc.  Supplement, 
chap,  xi ;  Works,  ed.  1835,  verse  497). 

ARGAZ    (ar'gaz),    (Heb.    ^11??,   ar-gawz' ,  that 

which  is  laid  down),  the  receptacle  called,  in  the 
Authorized  Version,  a  'coffer'  (i  Sam.  vi:8,  11,  15), 
which  the  Philistines  placed  beside  the  ark  when 
they  sent  it  home,  and  in  which  they  deposited 
the  golden  mice  and  emerods  that  formed  their 
trespass-offering. 

ARGOB  (ar-gob),  (Heb.  -^1^,  ar-gobe'). 

1.  A  district  in  Bashan,  east  of  the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth,  which  was  given  to  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh  (Deut.  iii:4,  13;  i  Kings  iv:i3;  2  Kings 
xv:25). 

(1)  Description.  It  is  named  only  four  times 
in  the  Bible.  It  is  about  30  miles  long  by  20  miles 
wide,  chiefly  a  field  of  basalt  (black  rock),  ele- 
vated about  30  feet  above  the  surrounding  plain, 
and  bordered  by  a  rocky  rampart  of  broken  cliffs. 
It  once  contained  60  strong  and  fortified  cities,  the 
ruins  of  many  of  them  being  still  to  be  seen.  It  is 
now  called  the  Lejah. 

(2)  History.  Jair  took  60  of  its  cities  (Deut. 
iii  :4,  S.  14).  Absalom  fled  thither  (2  Sam. 
xiii:38).  Solomon  placed  an  officer  over  its  60 
great  cities  with  brazen  walls  (l  Kings  iv:i3). 
Porter  describes  this  region  as  "literally  crowded 
with  towns  and  large  villages ;  and  though  a  vast 
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majority  of  them  are  deserted,  they  are  not 
ruined.  I  have  more  than  once  entered  a  de- 
serted city  in  the  evening,  taken  possession  of  a 
comfortable  house,  and  spent  the  night  in  peace. 
Many  of  the  houses  in  the  ancient  cities  of 
Bashan  are  perfect  as  if  only  finished  yesterday. 
The  walls  are  sound,  the  roofs  unbroken,  and 
even  the  window-shutters  in  their  places.  These 
ancient  cities  of  Bashan  probably  contain  the  very 
oldest  specimens  of  domestic  architecture  in  the 
world."  (See  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan.)  But 
these  ruins  are  now  ascertained  to  belong  to  the 
Roman  period,  and  after  the  Christian  era.  The 
American  Palestine  E.xploration  Society  has  ex- 
plored that  East  Jordan  region  and  taken  photo- 
graphs of  ruins  of  theaters,  palaces,  and  temples 
(Schaff,  Bib.  Diet.). 

2,  The  capital  of  the  region  of  Argob.  Eusebius 
says  that  Argob  was  fifteen  miles  west  from 
Gerasa.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  Ragab,  or 
Ragabah,  mentioned  in  the  Mishna,  in  Menachoth 
(vin:3).  and  in  Joscphus  {Antig.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  2i) . 
The  Samaritan  translation,  instead  of  Argob,  gen- 
erally puts  Rigobah. 

ARIDAI  (a-rld'a-i),  (Heb.  "^'^S,  ar-ee-dahee, 
meaning  uncertain,  pcrliaps  strong"),  ninth  son  of 
Haman,  hanged  with  his  father  (Esther  ix:Q). 

ABIDATEA  (a  rida-tha  or  5ri-da'tha),  (Heb. 
l^v""^:.  aree-daui-thaw' ,  strong),  the  sixth  son  of 
Haman,  slain  by  the  Jews  (Estb.  ix:8)  B.  C.  about 
510. 

ABIEH  (a-ri'eh  or  ari-eb),  (Heb.  T^S,  ar-yay' , 

the  lion),  an  accomi)licc  of  Pekah  in  his  cons|iiracy 
against  Pckahiah,  or  one  of  tlie  princes  of  I'eka- 
hiah,  who  was  put  to  death  with  him  (2  Kings  xv: 
25),  B.C.  761. 

ARIEL  (a'ri-el  or  ari'el).  (Heb.  '^^*'^^.,ar-ee-aU', 
lion  uf  God). 

1.  A  word  meaning  'lion  of  God,'  and  cor- 
rectly enough  rendered  by  'lion-like,'  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii:2o;  I  Cliron.  xl:  22. 

It  was  applied  as  an  epithet  of  distinction  to 
bold  and  warlike  persons,  as  among  the  Arabians, 
who  surnamed  Ali  'The  Lion  of  God." 

2.  The  same  word  is  used  as  a  local  proper 
name  in  Is.  xxixri,  2,  applied  to  Jerusalem— "as 
victorious  under  Go<i,'  and  in  i-^zck.  xliii:l5,  16,  to 
the  altar  of  burnt  offerings.  The  Arabic  means 
fire-hearth,  which,  with  the  Heb.  El,  Goii,  supplies 
a  more  satisfactory  signilicalion.  It  is  thus  ap- 
plied, in  the  first  place,  to  the  altar,  and  then  to 
Jerusalem  as  containing  the  altar. 

ARIMATHJEA  or  ARIMATKEA  (ir-i-ma- 
the'4),  ((",r.  'Api/iaOala,  ar-ei--»itirh-ah-ee'ah,  a 
height),  the  binliiilacc  of  the  wealthy  Joseph,  in 
whose  sepulcher  our  Lord  was  laid  (Matt,  xxvli: 
57;  John  xxix:38). 

Luke  (xxiii:5i)  calls  it  'a  city  of  the  Jews;' 
which  may  be  explained  by  I  Mace,  xi  :34,  where 
King  Demetrius  thus  writes — 'VVc  have  ratified 
unto  them  [the  Jews]  the  borders  of  Jud.xa,  with 
the  three  governments  of  Aphereum,  Lydda,  and 
Ramathaim,  that  arc  added  nnlo  Jud.xa  from  the 
country  of  Samaria."  Eusebius  (Onomast.  s.  v.) 
and  Jerome  (Epit.  J'au/<r.\  regard  the  Arimathea 
of  Joseph  as  the  same  place  as  the  Ramathaim  of 
Samuel,  and  place  it  near  Lydd.i  or  Oiospolis. 
Hence  it  has  by  some  been  idenlilied  wilh  the  ex- 
isting Ramleh,  because  of  the  similarity  of  the 
name  to  that  of  Ramah,  of  which  R.imalhaim  is 
the  dual;  and  bccau.sc  it  is  near  I.ydda  or  Dios- 
polis.  Professor  Robinson,  however,  disputes  this 
conclusion  on  the  following  grounds:    (1)   That 


Abulfcda  alleges  Ramleh  to  have  been  built  after 
the  time  of  Slohammed.  or  about  A.  D.  716,  by 
Suleiman  Abd-al  Malik.  (2)  That  Ramah  and  Ram- 
leh have  not  the  same  signification.  (3)  That  Ram- 
leh is  in  a  plain,  while  Ramah  implies  a  town  on  a 
hill.  To  this  it  may  be  answered  that  Abulfeda's 
statement  may  mean  no  more  than  that  Suleiman 
rebuilt  the  town,  which  had  previously  been  in 
ruins,  just  as  Rehoboam  and  others  are  said  to 
have  built  many  towns  which  had  existed  long  be- 
fore their  time;  and  that  the  Moslems  seldom 
built  towns  but  on  old  sites  and  out  of  old  ma- 
terials; so  that  there  is  not  a  town  in  all  Palestine 
which  is  with  certainty  known  to  have  been 
founded  by  them.  In  such  cases  they  retained  the 
old  names,  or  others  resembling  them  in  sound,  if 
not  in  signification,  which  may  account  for  the 
diflFerence  between  Ramah  and  Ramleh.  Neither 
can  we  assume  that  a  place  called  Ramah  could 
not  be  in  a  plain,  unless  we  are  ready  to  prove 
that  Hebrew  proper  names  were  always  signifi- 
cant and  appropriate.  This  they  probably  were 
not.  They  were  so  in  early  times,  when  towns 
were  few ;  but  not  eventually,  when  towns  were 
numerous,  and  took  their  names  arbitrarily  from 
one  another  without  regard  to  local  circumstances. 
Further,  if  Arimathea.  by  being  identified  with 
Ramah,  was  necessarily  in  the  mountains,  it  could 
not  have  been  'near  Lydda,'  from  which  the  moun- 
tains are  seven  miles  distant.  This  matter,  how- 
ever, belongs  more  properly  to  another  place.  (See 
Ramah;  Ra.mathaim-Zophim.) 

It  is  alluded  to  here  merely  to  show  that  Dr. 
Robinson's  objections  have  not  entirely  destroyed 
the  grounds  for  foIlo%ving  the  usual  course  of 
describing  Ramleh  as  representing  the  ancient 
Arimathea. 

Ramleh  is  in  N.  lat.  31  deg.  59  min.  and  R 
long-  35  deg.  28  min.,  8  miles  S.  E.  from  Joppa, 
and  24  miles  N.  W.  by  W.  from  Jerusalem.  It 
lies  in  the  fine  undulating  plain  of  Sharon, 
upon  the  eastern  side  of  a  broad  low  swell 
rising  from  a  fertile  though  sanily  plain. 
Like  Gaza  and  Jaffa,  this  town  is  surrounded  by 
olive  groves  and  gardens  of  vegetables  and  deli- 
cious fruits. 

ARIOCH  (a'ri-6k),(Heb.^'"li*j  ar-yoke\  lion-like 
or  vener.ible). 

1.  Arioch,  king  of  Ellasar,  according  to  the 
fourteenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  was  one  of  the  four 
confederate  kings  who,  under  the  lead  of  Chcdor- 
laomer,  king  of  Elam,  invaded  Palestine  in  the 
time  of  Abraham. 

The  entire  interest  of  the  name  centers  in 
George  Smith's  identification  of  Arioch  with  a 
king  who  had  previously  been  known  from  the  in- 
scriptions, as  Rim-Sin,  king  of  Larsa.  George 
Smith  found  evidence  that  the  moon-god  Sin  bore 
the  name  of  Agti  or  Aku  in  the  Mongolian  or 
Akkadian  language.  Translated  from  the  Semi- 
tic into  the  Akkadian,  the  name  Rim-Sin  would 
be  Kri-Agu  or  KriAku. 

These  proper  names  in  earlier  times  do  not 
often  appear  spelled  out  in  full,  a  single  ideograph 
having  the  meaning  servant  to  be  read  either  Rim, 
or  Eri,  or  Arad.  or  Agu  ;  just  as  wc  read  the  same 
algebraic  sign  either  minus  or  less,  the  one  word 
being  Latin  and  the  other  English.  Bui  in  one 
case  at  least  we  find  the  name  Eri-Agu  spelled  out 
in  full,  so  that  we  know  that  this  pronunciation 
was  used  as  well  as  Rim-Sin.  Now  Hri-Agu  or 
'vri-.'\ku  is  as  near  an  approximation  to  .■\rioch  as 
the  language  will  allow. 

As  for  the  Ellasar  of  which  Arioch  of  Genesis 
was  king,  that  instantly  suggests  the  Larsa  over 
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which  Eri-Aku  ruled.  We  do  not  even  need  to 
suppose  transposition  of  the  r  and  s,  for  we  have 
the  spelling  Larsa  in  the  old  monuments.  Before 
the  discovery  that  there  was  an  Eri-Aku,  king  of 
Larsa,  there  was  no  other  easy  identification  of 
the  name  Ellasar  except  Kolali-Shcrgot,  the  early 
capital  of  Assyria,  on  the  Tigris,  the  old  name  of 
which  was  AIu-Asser  or  the  "City  of  Assur," 
which  might  be  transformed  into  Ellasare. 

But  the  confederacy  antedates,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  founding  of  this  northern  city.  We 
may  then  dismiss  Alu-Asser  and  content  our- 
selves with  considering  who  was  Eri-Aku,  king 
of  Larsa. 

The  only  Ari-Aku  we  know  of  as  a  Babylonian 
king  anywhere  or  at  any  time  was  this  Ari-Aku, 
or  Arioch,  king  of  Larsa  or  Ellasar,  and  he 
reigned  just  at  this  time  of  Abraham.  If  there 
were  to  be  such  an  invasion  of  Palestine  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  Eri-Aku,  king  of  Larsa,  would 
be  one  of  the  confederate  kings. 

This  is  a  fact  which  could  not  possibly  be  known 
or  confirmed  except  by  the  original  records  hand- 
ed down  from  the  time  of  the  author  of  Genesis, 
and  now  carefully  investigated.  It  is  true  some 
careful  scholars  like  Tiele  are  slow  to  accept  this 
identification,  but  Hommcl  and  others  have  fully 
accepted  and  defended  it,  and  in  Billerbreck's 
"Susa."  recently  published,  it  is  treated  as  now  to 
be  fully  admitted. 

We  have  no  small  number  of  inscriptions  which 
mention  Rim-Sin,  or  Eri-Aku,  and  the  events  of 
his  life  are  fairly  well  known  for  the  king  of  a 
small  province  who  lived  not  far  from  two  thou- 
sand years  before  Christ.  Larsa  was  one  of  the 
vassal  states  of  Babylonia,  while  it  was  subject  to 
the  king  of  Elam  and  its  king  was  simply  a  ruler 
under  the  king  of  Elam  up  to  the  time  when  the 
Elamite  or  Mongol  rule  was  overthrown  by  the 
Semitic  Babylonian  patriot,  Hammurabi.  The 
last  of  the  kings  of  Larsa  was  this  Eri-Aku,  and 
it  is  quite  possible,  as  argued  by  Schrader,  that 
Hammurabi  was  no  other  than  Amraphel,  king 
of  Shinar,  who  was  another  of  the  confederate 
kings,  and  who  may  have  taken  part  in  this  in- 
vasion of  Palestine  before  his  rebellion. 

Eri-Aku's  father  was  Kudur-Mabug,  and  his 
mother  was  Rim-Nannar;  his  grandfather  was 
Simtishilhak. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  old  monu- 
ments which  mentions  Eri-Aku  (Rim-Sin)  is  the 
record  of  the  dedication  of  a  temple  and  it  gives 
us  the  genealogy  of  Eri-Aku,  and  shows  that  he 
and  his  father,  Kudur-Mabug,  ruled  at  the  same 
time  in  Yamutbal,  which  lay  on  the  eastern  or  Ela- 
mite side  of  the  Tigris.  The  father  was  the 
"over-lord,"  while  his  son  and  vassal,  Eri-Aku, 
reigned  in  Larsa ;  perhaps  both  were  vassals  of 
the  Elamite  king  in  Susa,  who  may  have  been 
Chederlaomer. 

Another  inscription  of  Kudur-Mabug,  found  at 
Ur,  tells  us  very  much  the  same  thing,  giving  the 
names  of  the  three  generations.  There  are  no 
less  than  three  other  similar  inscriptions  known 
in  which  Eri-.^ku  appears  as  the  builder,  and 
prays  for  the  blessing  of  the  god  upon  himself 
and  his  father. 

The  fact  that  Eri-Aku's  mother's  name  was 
Rim-Sin  has  some  suggestiveness.  His  father, 
Kudur-Mabug,  seems  to  have  married  a  princess 
of  Ur.  Her  name,  Rim-Nannar,  means  servant  of 
Nannar,  Nannar  being  the  name  of  the  moon-god 
of  Ur.  But  Sin  was  the  peculiarly  Semitic  name 
of  the  moon-god,  and  especially  the  name  prev- 
alent in  Harran,  where  Abraham  stopped  in  his 
journey  from  Ur  to  Palestine,  and  where  there 


was  a  famous  temple  of  Sin.  The  fact  that 
Kudur-Mabug,  with  his  Mongol  name,  gave  a 
purely  Semitic  name  to  Rim-Sin,  his  son,  shows 
how  thoroughly  the  rulers  of  Babylonia  had  be- 
come Semitized. 

I  have  said  that  Eri-Aku  was  the  last  king  of 
Larsa.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Ham- 
murabi hi;  reign  had  been  a  successful  one.  He 
seems  at  ne  time  to  have  ruled  over  the  whole 
of  South  n  Babylonia,  for  we  hear  of  his  ex- 
tending his  power  as  far  as  the  river  Tigris  in 
the  east,  and  across  the  Euphrates  as  far  as  Ur 
on  the  west.  He  ruled  Nipper  or  Nipur  as 
well  as  Larsa,  and  made  a  successful  attack  on 
Erech,  and  even  approached  nearly  to  Babylon  on 
the  north. 

But  he  represented  the  foreign  dynasty  of  Elam, 
which  had  for  two  or  three  centuries  held  Baby- 
lonia in  subjection,  and  although  considerably 
Semitized,  yet  the  Babylonian  Semites  were  ready 
to  throw  off  the  Elamite  yoke ;  and  Hammurabi, 
king  of  Babylon,  making  that  city  his  new  capital, 
conquered  the  whole  of  the  country,  overthrew 
all  the  vassals  of  Elam,  and  became  the  founder 
of  a  strong  native  dynasty.  This  dynasty  lasted 
a  few  centuries,  tnitil  a  new  Elamite  or  Kassite 
invasion  again  conquered  Babylonia  and  set  up 
another  new   dynasty. 

A  curious  record  of  these  successive  Elamite 
invasions  exists  in  this  country.  About  2750  B.  C. 
the  ruler  of  a  city  in  Southern  Babylonia  dedi- 
cated an  agate  temple  to  Ishtar,  "for  the  life  of 
Dungi.  the  powerful  champion,  king  of  Ur." 
Some  five  hundred  years  later,  probably  about 
2285  B.  C,  when  the  great  Elamite  King,  Kudur- 
Nahunti,  made  the  conquest  of  Babylonia.this  tab- 
let was  carried,  with  the  image  of  the  goddess,  to 
Elam,  and  there  kept  for  a  thousand  years,  until 
about  1300  B.  C.  King  Kurigalzu  brought  it  back 
to  Nipper  or  Nipur,  and  presented  it  to  his  god- 
dess, Beltis. 

There  it  remained,  covered  up  with  the  ruins  of 
the  city,  for  more  than  three  thousand  years,  until 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  sent  an  expedition 
to  excavate  the  old  mound  of  Nipur,  when  it  was 
found  there  with  the  inscriptions  which  tell  the 
story,  and  it  is  now  in  the  University  Museum  at 
Philadelphia. 

It  is  one  of  those  witnesses,  miraculously  pre- 
served, of  a  history  supposed  to  be  utterly  lost. 

It  certainly  is  amazing  that  when  Genesis  tells 
us  simply  that  one  Arioch,  king  of  Ellasar,  was 
a  member  of  an  expedition  that  invaded  Palestine 
in  the  time  of  Abraham,  we  can  dig  up  the  cities 
of  Babylonia  and  learii  who  he  was,  who  were  his 
father  and  mother  and  grandfather,  how  long  he 
reigned,  and  what  were  the  chief  events  in  his 
career,  and  how  his  kingdom,  and  the  dynasty 
which  he  represented,  came  to  an  end. 

See  Ari'oc/t,  King  of  EUasar,  by  William  Hayes 
Ward,  D.  D.  "Light  en  Scriptural  Texts  from 
Recent  Discoveries." — Homiletic  Review. 

2.  A  captain  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  bodyguard 
(Dan.  ii:l4,  25),  B.  C.  604. 

ABISAI   (a-rls'a-f  or  a-rl'sai),  (Heb.  'P";^:,  ar- 

ec-sii/i'cc,  arrow  of  Aria),  eighth  son  of  Haman 
(Esth.  ixig),  B.  C.  about  473. 

ARISTARCHUS  (ar-is-tar'kus),  {Gr.'Aplarapxos, 
ar-is'tar-khos,  best  leader),  a  faithful  adlierent  of 
.St.  Paul,  whose  name  repeatedly  occurs  in  the 
Acts  and  Epistles  (Acts  xixiag;  xx:4;  xxvii:2;  Col. 
iv;io;  Philem.  24),  A.  D.  51-57. 

He  was  a  native  of  Thessalonica,  and  became 
the  companion  of  St.  Paul,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  Ephesus,  where  he  was  seized  and  nearly  killed 
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in  the  tumult  raised  by  the  silversmiths.  He 
left  that  city  with  the  Apostle,  and  accompanied 
him  in  his  subsequent  journeys,  even  when  taken 
as  a  prisoner  to  Rome:  indeed,  Aristarchus  was 
himself  sent  thither  as  a  prisoner,  or  became  such 
while  there,  for  Paul  calls  him  his  'fellow- 
prisoner'  (Col.  iv:io).  The  traditions  of  the 
Greek  church  represent  Aristarchus  as  bishop  of 
Apamea  in  Phrygia,  and  allege  that  he  continued 
to  accompany  Paul  after  their  liberation,  and  was 
at  length  beheaded  along  with  him  at  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Nero.  The  Roman  martyrologics  make 
him  bishop  of  Thessalonica.  But  little  reliance  is 
to  be  placed  on  accounts  which  make  a  bishop  of 
almost  every  one  who  happens  to  be  named  in  the 
Acts  and  Epistles;  and,  in  the  case  of  Aristarchus, 
it  is  little  likely  that  one  who  constantly  traveled 
about  with  St.  Paul  exercised  any  stationary  of- 
fice. 

ARISTOBTJIiTTS  (5r'is-to-bu'lusV  (Gr.  'Apiarip- 
oi'Xo!,  ar-n-loh'oo-lo$,  best  counsellor),  a  person 
n.imed  by  Paul  in  Kom  xvi  lo  (.\.  D.  55),  where 
he  sends  salutations  to  his  household. 

He  is  not  himself  saluted;  hence  he  may  not 
have  been  a  believer,  or  he  may  have  been  absent 
or  dead.  Nothing  certain  is  known  respecting 
him.  But  tradition  has  not  neglected  him ;  it  rep- 
resents him  as  brother  of  Barnabas,  and  one  of 
the  seventy  disciples,  and  alleges  that  he  was  or- 
dained a  bishop  by  Barnabas,  or  by  Paul,  whom  he 
followed  in  his  travels;  and  that  he  was  eventually 
sent  into  Bri'ain,  where  he  labored  with  much 
success,  and  where  he  at  length  died. 

Aristobulus  is  .1  Greek  name,  adopted  by  the 
Romans,  and  in  very  common  use  among  them.  It 
was  also  adopted  by  the  Jews,  and  was  borne  by 
several  persons  in  the  Maccaba;nn  and  Herodian 
families,  viz.:  (i)  Aristobulus,  son  and  successor 
of  John  Hyrcanus  (see  Maccabees).  (2)  Aristo- 
bulus, second  son  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  and 
younger  brother  of  Hyrcanus,  with  whom  he  dis- 
puted the  succession  by  arms  (see  Maccabees). 
(3)  Aristobulus.  grandson  of  the  preceding,  and 
the  last  of  the  Maccaba;an  family,  who  was  mur- 
dered by  the  contrivance  of  Herod  the  Great, 
B.  C.  34  (see  Maccabees).  (4)  Aristobulus,  son 
nf  Herod  the  Great  by  Mariamne  (see  Herodian 
Family). 

ARITHMETIC  (a-rith'mft-tlk),  or,  as  the  word 
derived  Irimi  the  Greek  Spie/wt,  number,  signifies, 
the  science  of  numbers  i>r  reckoning,  was  un<[ues- 
tionably  j)ractiscd  as  an  art  in  the  dawn  of  civili- 
zation; since  to  put  things,  or  their  symbols,  to- 
gether (addition),  and  to  take  one  thing  from  an- 
other (subtraction),  must  have  been  coeval  with 
the  earliest  efforts  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  what 
are  termed  multiplication  and  division  arc  only 
abbreviated  forms  of  addition  and  subtraction. 

The  origin,  however,  of  the  earliest  and  most 
necessary  of  the  arts  and  sciences  is  lost  in  the 
shades  of  antiquity,  since  it  arose  long  before  the 
period  when  men  began  to  take  specific  notice  and 
make  some  kind  of  record  of  their  discoveries  and 
pursuits.  In  the  absence  of  positive  information 
wc  seem  authorized  in  referring  the  first  knowl- 
edge of  arithmetic  to  the  East.  From  India, 
Chalda;a,  Phccnicia,  and  Egypt,  the  science  passed 
to  the  Greeks,  who  extended  its  laws,  improved 
its  process,  and  widened  its  sphere.  To  what  ex- 
tent the  Orientals  carried  their  acquaintance  with 
arilhmelic  cannot  be  determined.  The  greatest 
discovery  in  this  department  of  the  mathematics, 
namely,  the  establishment  of  our  system  of  ci- 
phers, or  (4  figures  considered  as  disiincl  from  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  belongs  imdoubtedly  not  to 


Arabia,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  to  the  remote 
East,  probably  India.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  name  of  the  discoverer  is  unknown,  for  the 
mvention  must  be  reckoned  among  the  greatest  of 
human  achievements.  Our  numerals  were  made 
known  to  these  wcstcn  parts  by  the  Arabians, 
who,  though  they  were  nothing  more  than  the 
medium  of  transmission,  have  enjoyed  the  honor 
of  giving  them  their  name.  These  numerals  were 
unknown  to  the  Greeks,  who  made  use  of  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  for  arithmetical  purposes. 

The  Hebrews  were  not  a  scientific,  but  a  relig- 
ious and  practical  nation.  What  they  borrowed 
from  others  of  the  arts  of  life  they  used  without 
surrounding  it  with  theory  or  expanding  and  fram- 
ing it  into  a  system.  So  with  arithmetic,  by  them 
called  manah,  from  a  word  signifying  to  deter- 
mine, limit,  and  thence  to  number.  Of  their 
knowledge  ot  this  science  little  is  known  more 
than  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  pursuits  and 
trades  which  they  carried  on,  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  which  some  skill  at  least  in  its 
simpler  processes  must  have  been  absolutely  neces- 
sary; and  the  large  amounts  which  appear  here 
and  there  in  the  sacred  books  serve  to  show  that 
their  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  reckoning  was 
considerable.  Even  in  fractions  they  were  not  in- 
experienced (Gesenius.  Lchrgch.  p.  704).  For  fig- 
ures, the  Jews,  after  the  Babylonish  exile,  made 
use  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  appears  from 
the  inscriptions  on  the  so-called  Samaritan  coins 
(Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  i,  iii,  468)  ;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  did  the  same,  a^ 
well  as  the  Greeks,  who  borrowed  their  alphabet 
from  the  Phoenicians,  neighbors  of  the-  Israelites, 
and  employed  it  instead  of  numerals. 

ABK,  NOAH'S  (ark,  nS'ah  s),  (Heb.  ■"'?•'?,  lay- 
haw,  boat  vessel,  Gen.  vi:i4).  The  word  here 
emnloyed  is  different  from  aron,  which  is  applied 
\.o  u\c  ark  0/ the  covenant  and  other  receptacles 
which  wc  know  to  have  been  chests  or  coffers. 

But  it  is  the  same  that  is  applied  to  the  'ark'  in 
which  Moses  was  hid  ( Exod.  ii:3),  the  only  other 
part  of  Scripture  in  which  it  occurs.  In  the  lattci 
passage  the  Septuagint  renders  it  9(ySi),  a  s/tifi, 
m  the  former,  iti/Surit,  a  cJtest  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  aron  denotes  any  kind  of  chest  or  cof- 
fer, while  the  exclusive  application  of  tcbah  to  the 
vessels  of  Noah  and  of  Moses  would  suggcsi  the 
probability  that  it  was  restricted  lo  such  chests  or 
arks  as  were  intended  to  float  upon  the  water,  of 
whatever  description.  The  identity  of  the  name 
with  that  of  the  wickcrbasket  in  which  Moses  was 
exposed  on  the  Nile  has  led  some  lo  suppose  that 
the  ark  of  Noah  was  also  of  wicker-work,  or 
rather  was  wattled  and  smeared  over  with  bitu- 
men (Auth.  Vers,  'pitch,'  Gen.  vi:i4).  This  is 
not  imt>ossible,  seeing  that  vessels  of  considerable 
burden  arc  thus  constructed  at  the  present  day; 
lull  there  is  no  sullicient  authority  for  carrying 
the  analogy  to  this  extent. 

(1)  Form  and  Arrangement.  Vast  labor  and 
ingenuity  have  been  employed  by  various  writers 
in  the  attempt  to  determine  the  form  of  Noah's 
ark  and  the  arrangement  of  its  parts.  The  suc- 
cess has  not  been  equal  to  the  exertion;  for,  on 
comparing  the  few  simple  facts  in  the  Scripture 
narrative,  every  one  feels  how  slight  positive  data 
there  arc  for  the  minute  descriptions  and  clal>oratc 
representations  wiiich  such  writers  have  given 
That  form  of  the  ark  which  repealed  pictori.il 
reprcsenl.itions  h.Tve  rendered  familiar — a  kind  of 
house  in  a  kind  of  boal — has  not  only  no  founda- 
tion in  Scripture,  but  is  contrary  to  reason.  The 
form  thus  given  to  it  is  fitted  for  progression  and 
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for  cutting  the  waves ;  whereas  the  ark  of  Noah 
was  really  destined  to  float  idly  upon  the  waters, 
without  any  other  motion  than  that  which  it  re- 
ceived from  them.  If  we  examine  the  passage  in 
Gen.  vi:i4-l6,  we  can  only  draw  from  it  the  con 
elusion  that  the  ark  was  a  building  in  the  form  of 
a  parallelogram,  300  cubits  long,  50  cubits  broad, 
and  30  cubits  high.  The  length  of  the  cubit,  in 
the  great  variety  of  measures  that  bore  this  name, 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  and  useless  to  conjec- 
ture. So  far  as  the  fiame  affords  any  evidence,  it 
also  goes  to  show  that  the  ark  of  Noah  was  not  a 
regularly-built  vessel,  but  merely  intended  to  float 
at  large  upon  the  waters.  We  may,  therefore, 
probably  with  justice,  regard  it  as  a  large,  oblong, 
floating  house,  with  a  roof  either  flat  or  only 
slightly  inclined.  It  was  constructed  with  three 
stories,  and  had  a  door  in  the  side.  The>e  is  no 
mention  of  windows  in  the  side,  but  above,  i.  e., 
probably  in  the  flat  roof,  where  Noah  was  corn- 
manded  to  make  them  of  a  cubit  in  size  (Gen.  vi : 
16).  That  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
seems  apparent  from  Gen.  viii:i3,  where  Noah  re- 
moves the  covering  of  the  ark  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  ground  was  dry;  a  labor  un- 
necessary surely,  had  there  been  windows  in  the 
sides  of  the  ark. 

(2)  Purpose.  The  purpose  of  this  ark  was  to 
preserve  certain  persons  and  animals  from  the 
Deluge  with  which  God  intended  to  overwhelm 
the  land,  in  punishment  for  man's  iniquities.  The 
persons  were  eight — Noah  and  his  wife,  with  his 
three  sons  and  their  wives  (Gen.  vii:i7;  2  Pet.  ii : 
S).  The  animals  were  one  pair  of  every  'un- 
clean' animal,  and  seven  pairs  of  all  that  were 
'clean.'  By  'clean,'  we  understand  fit,  and  by  'un- 
clean,' unfit  for  food  or  for  sacrifice.  Of  birds 
there  were  seven  pairs  (Gen.  vii  :2,  3). 

(3)  Species  of  Animals.  Those  who  have 
written  professedly  and  largely  on  the  subject 
have  been  at  great  pains  to  provide  for  all  the  ex- 
isting species  of  animals  in  the  ark  of  Noah, 
showing  how  they  might  be  distributed,  fed  and 
otherwise  provided  for.  But  they  are  very  far 
from  having  cleared  the  matter  of  all  its  difficul- 
ties. These  difficulties,  however,  chiefly  arise  from 
the  assumption  that  the  species  of  all  the  earth 
were  collected  in  the  ark.  The  number  of  such 
species  has  been  vastly  underrated  by  these  writ- 
ers. They  have  usually  satisfied  themselves  with 
a  provision  for  three  or  four  hundred  species  at 
most.  But  of  the  existing  mammalia  consider- 
ably more  than  one  thousand  species  are  known ; 
of  birds,  fully  five  thousand;  of  reptiles,  very  few 
kinds  of  which  can  live  in  water,  two  thousand; 
and  the  researches  of  travelers  and  naturalists  are 
making  frequent  and  most  interesting  additions  to 
the  number  of  these  and  all  other  classes.  Of  in- 
sects, using  the  word  in  the  popular  sense,  the 
number  of  species  is  immense ;  to  say  one  hundred 
thousand  would  be  moderate ;  each  has  its  appro- 
priate habitation  and  food,  and  these  are  necessary 
»o  its  life;  and  the  larger  number  could  not  live 
in  water.  Also  the  innumerable  millions  upon 
millions  of  animalcula  must  be  provided  for;  for 
they  have  all  their  appropriate  and  diversified 
places  and  circumstances  of  existence  (Dr.  J.  Pye 
Smith,  On  the  Relation  Between  the  Holy  Seript- 
ures  and  Some  Parts  of  Geological  Science,  p. 
•3S)-  Nor  do  these  numbers  form  the  only  diffi- 
culty ;  for  all  land  animals  have  their  geographical 
regions,  to  which  their  constitutional  natures  are 
congenial,  and  many  could  not  live  in  any  other 
situation.  U'e  cannot  represent  to  ourselves  the 
idea  of  their  being  brought  into  one  small  spot, 
from  the  polar  regions,  the  torrid  zone,  and  all 
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America,  Australia,  and  the  thousands  of  islands, 
their  preservation  and  provision,  and  the  final  dis- 
posal of  them,  withou'  bringing  up  the  idea  of 
miracles  more  stupend  3  than  any  which  are  re- 
corded in  Scripture. 

The  difficulty  of  assembling  in  one  spot,  and  of 
providing  for  in  the  ark,  the  various  mammalia 
and  birds  alone,  even  without  including  the  other- 
wise essential  provision  for  reptiles,  insects  and 
fishes,  is  quite  sufficient  to  suggest  some  error  in 
the  current  belief.  We  are  to  consider  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  accommodation  and  food  which  would 
be  required  for  animals  of  such  different 
habits  and  climates,  and  the  necessary  pro- 
vision for  ventilation  and  for  cleansing  the  stables 
or  dens.  And  if  so  much  ingenuity  has  been  re- 
quired in  devising  arrangements  for  the  com- 
paratively small  number  of  species  which  the 
writers  on  the  ark  have  been  willing  to  admit  into 
it,  what  provision  can  be  made  for  the  immensely 
larger  number  which,  under  the  supposed  condi- 
tions, would  really  have  required  its  shelter? 

(4)  Suggestions.  There  seems  no  way  of 
meeting  these  difficulties  but  by  adopting  the  sug- 
gestion of  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  approved  by  Mat- 
thew Poole,  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  Le  Clerc,  Rosen- 
miiller,  and  others,  namely,  that,  as  the  object  of 
the  Deluge  was  to  sweep  man  from  the  earth,  it 
did  not  extend  beyond  that  region  of  the  earth 
which  man  then  inhabited,  and  that  only  the  ani- 
mals of  that  region  were  preserved  in  the  ark. 

The  bishop  expresses  his  belief  that  the  Flood 
was  universal  as  to  mankind,  and  that  all  men,  ex- 
cept those  preserved  in  the  ark.  were  destroyed ; 
but  he  sees  no  evidence  from  Scripture  that  the 
whole  earth  was  then  inhabited;  he  does  not  think 
that  it  can  ever  be  proved  to  have  been  so ;  and 
he  asks  what  reason  there  can  be  to  extend  the 
Flood  beyond  the  occasion  of  it.  He  g:rants  that, 
as  far  as  the  Flood  extended,  all  the  animals  were 
destroyed. 

As  Noah  was  the  progenitor  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  as  the  ark  was  the  second  cradle 
of  the  human  race,  we  might  expect  to  find  in  all 
nations  traditions  and  reports  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct respecting  him,  the  ark  in  which  he  was 
saved,  and  the  Deluge  in  general.  Accordingly 
no  nation  is  known  in  which  such  traditions  have 
not  been  found.  They  have  been  very  industri- 
ously brought  together  by  Banier,  Bryant.  Faber 
and  other  mythologists.     (See  Deluge;  Noah.) 

Our  present  concern  is  only  with  the  ark.  And 
as  it  appears  that  an  ark,  that  is,  a  boat  or  chest, 
was  carried  about  with  great  ceremony  in  most 
of  the  ancient  mysteries,  and  occupied  an  eminent 
station  in  the  holy  places,  it  has  with  much  rea- 
son been  concluded  that  this  was  originally  in- 
tended to  represent  the  ark  of  Noah,  which 
eventually  came  to  be  regarded  with  superstitious 
reverence.  On  this  point  the  historical  and  myth- 
ological testimonies  (as  collected  in  the  authors 
to  whom  we  have  referred)  are  very  clear  and 
conclusive.  The  tradition  of  a  deluge,  by  which 
the  race  of  man  was  swept  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  has  been  traced  among  the  Chaldeans, 
Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Assyrians,  Persians, 
Greeks,  Romans,  Goths,  Druids.  Chinese,  Hindoos, 
Burmese.  Mexicans,  Peruvians,  Brazilians,  Nicara- 
guans.  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Caledonia,  and 
the  islanders  of  the  Pacific ;  and  among  most  of 
them  also  the  belief  has  prevailed  that  certain  in- 
dividuals were  preserved  in  an  ark.  ship,  boat  or 
raft  to  replenish  the  desolated  earth  with  inhabi- 
tants. Nor  are  these  traditions  uncorroborated 
by  coins  and  monuments  of  stone.     Of  the  latter 
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there  are  the  sculptures  of  Eg>'pt,  Babylonia, 
Assyria,  and  of  India  ;  and,  as  hinted  in  a  previous 
article  (see  AltarJ,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  those 
of  the  monuments  called  Druidical,  which  hear  the 
name  of  kist-vaens,  and  in  which  the  stones  are 
disposed  in  the  form  of  a  chest  or  house,  were  in- 
tended as  memorials  of  the  ark.  At  least,  it  has 
been  shown  by  Davis  (Celtic  Researches)  that 
the  ark  was  not  only  typified  among  the  Celts  by 
rafts  and  islands,  but  by  a  stone  ark  or  chest, 
which   is   precisely   the   meaning  of   kist    (chest) 

I'UtH. 

(5)  Arkite  Worship.  Being  anxious  to  touch  as 
lightly  as  possible  upon  the  vast  and  curious  sub- 
ject of  Arkite  worship,  we  shall  confine  our 
medallic  illustrations  to  the  two  famous  medals  of 
.\pamea.  There  were  six  cities  of  this  name,  of 
which  the  most  celebrated  was  that  of  Syria; 
next  to  it  in  importance  was  the  one  in  Phrygia 
called  also  Ki/SwtAj,  Kibotos,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  means  an  ark  or  hollow  vessel.  This  latter 
•:ity  was  built  on  the  river  M'arsyas,  and  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  notion  that  the  ark  rested  on 
the  adjoining  hills  of  Celsenae,  and  the  Sibylline 
oracles,  wherever  they  were  written,  also  include 
these  hills  under  the  name  of  .\rarat,  and  mention 
the  same  tradition.  The  medals  in  question  be- 
long, the  one  to  the  elder  Philip,  and  the  other  to 
Pertinax.  In  the  former  it  is  extremely  inter- 
esting to  observe,  that  on  the  front  of  the  arc  is 
the  name  of  Noah,  MQE  in  Greek  characters.  The 


designs  on  these  medals  correspond  remarkably, 
although  the  legends  somewhat  vary.  In  both  we 
perceive  the  ark  floating  on  the  water,  containing 
the  patriarch  and  his  wife,  the  dove  on  wing,  the 
olive  branch,  and  the  raven  perched  on  the  ark. 
These  medals  also  represent  Noah  and  his  wife 
on  terra  firma,  in  the  attitude  of  rendering  thanks 
for  their  safety.  On  the  panel  of  the  ark,  in  the 
coin  of  Pertinax,  is  the  word  NHTfiN,  pcrh.ipf 
a  provincialism  for  Ni)o-oi,  'an  island."  or  X/u. 
'to  revive.'  On  the  exergue  of  the  same  medal 
we  read  distinctly  of  lite  .-l/'omeaiis.  as  we  clo 
also  in  that  of  the  other,  the  first  svllahle  termi- 
nating the  first  line.  The  genuineness  of  these 
medals  has  been  established  beyond  all  question 


by  the  researches  of  Bryant  and  the  critical  in- 
spection of  Abbe  Barthcleniy.  There  is  another 
medal,  struck  in  honor  of  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
which  bears  the  inscription,  'the  ark  and  the 
inarsyas  of  the  Apamcans.'  The  coincidences 
which  these  medals  offer  are  at  least  exceedingly 
curious,  and  they  are  scarcely  less  illustrative  of 
the  prevailing  belief  to  which  we  are  referring, 
if,  as  some  suppose,  the  figures  represented  are 
those   of   Deucalion   and    Pyrrha. 

ARKITES  (ark-ites),  (Heb.  T-l^,  ar-kee\ a  tush), 
the  inhabitants  of  Arka,  mentioned  in  Gen.  x:i7; 
I  Chron.  i :  15,  as  descended  from  the  Phccnician  or 
Sidonian  branch  of  the  great  family  of  Canaan. 

This,  in  fact,  as  well  as  the  other  small  north- 
ern states  of  Phoenicia,  was  a  colony  from  the 
great  parent  state  of  Sidon.  .Arka,  or  Acra,  their 
chief  town,  lay  between  Tripolis  and  Antaradus, 
at  the  western  base  of  Lebanon  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
i  :6,  2;  Jerome,  Quast.  in  Gen.  x:is).  Josephus 
(.(4«/i'(7.  viii  :2,  3)  makes  Bannah — who  in  I  Kings 
iv:i6  is  said  to  have  been  superintendent  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher — governor  of  Akra  by  the  sea;  and 
if,  as  commonly  supposed,  the  capital  of  the  Ark- 
ites  is  intended,  their  small  state  must,  in  the 
time  of  Solomon,  have  been  under  the  Hebrew 
yoke.  Subsequently  .Akra  shared  the  lot  of  the 
other  small  PhaMiician  states  in  that  quarter; 
but  in  later  times  it  formed  part  of  Herod 
Agrippa's  kingdom.  The  name  and  site  seem 
never  to  have  been  unknown,  although  for  a  time 
it  bore  the  name  of  Caesarea  Lehani  from  having 
been  the  birthplace  of  .Alexander  Scverus  (Man- 
nert,  p.  .391).  It  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  the 
Arabian  writers  (Micbaelis,  Sficil.  pt.  ii,  p.  23; 
Schultens,  Vita  Saladini;  Abulfeda,  Tab.  Syricr, 
p.  II).  It  lay  thirty  miles  from  .Antaradus,  sev- 
enteen miles  from  Tripoli,  and,  according  to 
Abulfeda,  a  parasang,  or  three  and  one-half  miles, 
from  the  sea.  In  a  position  corresponding  to 
these  intimations,  Shaw  (Obserrat.  p.  270), 
Burckhardt  (Syria,  p.  162),  and  others  noticed 
the  site  and  ruins.  Burckhardt.  in  traveling  from 
the  northeast  of  Lebanon  to  Tripoli,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  four  miles  south  of  the  Nahr-el- 
kebir  (Elcutherus),  came  to  a  hill  called  Tel- 
Arka.  which,  from  its  regularly  flattened  conical 
form  and  smooth  sides,  appeared  to  be  artificial. 
Upon  an  elevation  upon  its  east  and  south  sides 
arc  large  and  extensive  heaps  of  rubbish,  traces 
of  ancient  dwellings,  blocks  of  hewn  stone,  rc- 
inains  of  walls  and  fragments  of  granite  col- 
umns. These  are  no  doubt  the  remains  of  Arka; 
and  the  hill  was  prnl.ahly  the  acropolis  or  citadel, 
or  the  site  of  a  temple. 

ARK  OF  BULRUSHES  (iirk  of  bul'riish-cs). 

This  ark  wa-.  in.nle  nf  the  bulrush  or  papyrus, 
which  gmws  in  marshy  places  in  h^gypt.  It  Was 
daubed  with  slime,  which  was  probably  the  mud 
of  which  their  bricks  were  made,  and  with  pitch 
or  bitumen    (Ex.   ii  .-3). 

ARK  OF  THE  COVENANT  (ark  of  the  kuv'ft- 
nam).  (Hcb.  r  ^  (j;i'r,>»i,'.  Sepluagint  an<l  New 
Test.  KtPuT6t,  chest).  The  word  here  used  for  ark 
is  different  from  that  which  is  applied  to  the  ark  of 
Noah. 

(1)  Names.  It  is  the  cnmnmn  name  for  a 
chest  or  coffer,  whether  applied  to  the  ark  in  the 
tabernacle,  to  a  coflSn,  to  a  mummy-chest  (Gen. 
1:26),  or  to  a  chest  for  money  (2  Kings  xii  19, 
10).  Our  word  ark  has  the  same  miam'ng.  being 
derived  from  the  Latin  area,  a  chest.  The  dis- 
tinction between  aron  and  the  present  word  has 
already  been  suggested.    The  sacred  chest  is  dis- 
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tinguished  from  others  as  the  'ark  of  God'  (i 
Sam.  iii:3);  'ark  of  the  covenant'  (Josh.  iii:6; 
Num.  iv:s);  'ark  of  the  law'  (Exod.  xxv:22). 
This  ark  was  a  kind  of  chest,  of  an  oblong  shape, 
made  of  shittim  (acacia)  wood,  a  cubit  and  a 
half  broad  and  high,  two  cubits  and  a  half 
long,  and  covered  with  the  purest  gold.  It  was 
ornamented  on  its  upper  surface  with  a  border 
or  rim  of  gold ;  and  on  each  of  the  two  sides,  at 
equal  distances  from  the  top,  were  two  gold  rings, 
in  which  were  placed  (to  remain  there  perpet- 
ually) the  gold-covered  poles  by  which  the  ark 
was  carried,  and  which  continued  with  it  after 
it  was  deposited  in  the  tabernacle.  The  lid  oi 
cover  of  the  ark    (translated    propitiatory  offer- 


Ark  of  the  Covenant  with  the  Mercy  Seat. 

ing;  mercy-seat )  was  of  the  same  length  and 
breadth,  and  made  of  the  purest  gold.  Over  it, 
at  the  two  extremities,  were  two  cherubim,  with 
their  faces  turned  towards  each  other  and  in- 
clined a  little  towards  the  lid  (otherwise  called 
the  mercy-seat).  Their  wings,  which  were  spread 
out  over  the  top  of  the  ark,  formed  the  throne 
of  God,  the  King  of  Israel,  while  the  ark  itself 
was  his  footstool  (Exod.  xxv:lo-22;  Deut.  x:3; 
xx.wii  :i-9). 

(2)  History.  This  ark  was  the  most  sacred 
object  among  the  Israelites.  It  was  deposited  in 
the  innermost  and  holiest  part  of  the  tabernacle 
and  temple,  called  'the  holy  of  holies,'  where  it 
stood  so  that  one  end  of  each  of  the  poles  by 
which  it  was  carried  (which  were  drawn  out  so 
far  as  to  allow  the  ark  to  be  placed  against  the 
back  wall)  touched  the  veil  which  separated  the 
two  apartments  of  the  tabernacle  (i  Kings 
viii:8).  In  the  ark  were  deposited  the  tables  of 
the  law  (Exod.  xxv:i6).  A  quantity  of  manna 
was  laid  up  beside  the  ark  in  a  vase  of  gold 
(Exod.  xvi  :32,  36;  i  Kings  viii  rp)  ;  as  were 
also  the  rod  of  Aaron  (Num.  xvii:g),  and  a  copy 
of  the  book  of  the  law  (Deut.  xxxi  :26). 

Nothing  is  more  apparent  throughout  the  his- 
torical Scriptures  than  the  extreme  sanctity 
which  attached  to  the  ark,  as  the  material  symbol 
of  the  Divine  presence.  During  the  marches  of 
the  Israelites  it  was  covered  with  a  purple  pall. 
and  borne  by  the  priests,  with  great  reverence 
and  care,  in  advance  of  the  host  (Num.  iv:S,  6; 
x:33).  It  was  before  the  ark,  thus  in  advance, 
that  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  separated ;  and  it 
remained  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  with  the  at- 
tendant priests,  until  the  whole  host  had  passed 
over,  and  no  sooner  was  it  also  brought  up  than 
the  waters  resumed  their  course  (Josh,  iii :  iv ;", 
10,  II,  17,  18).  The  ark  was  similarly  conspicu- 
ous in  the  grand  procession  round  Jericho  (Josh. 
vi  :4,  6.  8,  11.  12).  It  is  not  wonderful,  there- 
fore, that  the  neighboring  nations,  who  had  no 
notion  of  spiritual  worship,  looked  upon  it  as 
the  God  of  the  Israelites  (i  Sam.  iv:6,  7),  a  de- 
lusion which  may  have  been  strengthened  by  the 


figures  of  the  cherubim  on  it.  After  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  the  ark  remained 
in  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  until,  in  the  time  of 
Eli,  it  was  carried  along  with  the  army  in  the 
war  against  the  Philistines,  under  the  supersti- 
tious notion  that  it  would  secure  the  victory  to 
the  Hebrews.  They  were,  however,  not  only 
beaten,  but  the  ark  itself  was  taken  by  the  Philis- 
tines (l  Sam.  iv:3-il;  vi  :2,  3),  whose  triumph 
was,  however,  very  short-lived,  as  they  were  so 
oppressed  by  the  hand  of  God  that,  after  seven 
months,  they  were  glad  to  send  it  back  again  (i 
Sam.  v:7,  8,  9,  10,  11).  After  that  it  remained 
apart  from  the  tabernacle,  at  Kirjath-jearim  (vii: 
I,  2),  where  it  continued  until  the  time  of  David, 
who  purposed  to  remove  it  to  Jerusalem ;  but 
the  old  prescribed  mode  of  removing  it  from  place 
to  place  was  so  much  neglected  as  to  cause  the 
death  of  Uzzah,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was 
left  in  the  house  of  Obed-edom  (2  Sam.  vi:i-ii): 
but  after  three  months  David  took  courage  and 
succeeded  in  effecting  its  safe  removal,  in  grand 
procession,  to  Mount  Zion  (ver.  12-19).  When 
the  Temple  of  Solomon  was  completed,  the  ark 
was  deposited  in  the  sanctuary  (i  Kings  viii : 
6-9).  The  passage  in  2  Chron.  xxxv  :3,  in  which 
Josiah  directs  the  Levites  to  restore  the  ark  to 
the  holy  place,  is  understood  by  some  to  imply 
that  it  had  either  been  removed  by  Amon,  who 
put  an  idol  in  its  place,  which  is  assumed  to  have 
been  the  'trespass'  of  which  he  is  said  to  have 
been  guilty  (2  Chron.  xxxiii  123) ,  or  that  the 
priests  themselves  had  withdrawn  it  during 
idolatrous  times  and  preserved  it  in  some  secret 
place,  or  had  removed  it  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. But  it  seems  more  likely  that  it  had  been 
taken  from  the  holy  of  holies  during  the  purifi- 
cation and  repairs  of  the  Temple  by  this  same 
Josiah,  and  that  he,  in  this  passage,  merely  directs 
it  to  be  again  set  in  its  place.  What  became  of 
the  ark  when  the  Temple  was  plundered  and 
destroyed  by  the  Babylonians  is  not  known,  and 
all  conjecture  is  useless.  The  Jews  believe  that 
it  was  concealed  from  the  spoilers,  and  account  it 
among  the  hidden  things  which  the  Messiah  is 
to  reveal.  It  is  certain,  however,  from  the  consent 
of  all  the  Jewish  writers,  that  the  old  ark  was  not 
contained  in  the  second  temple,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  any  new  one  was  made.  Indeed  the 
absence  of  the  ark  is  one  of  the  important  par- 
ticulars in  which  this  temple  was  held  to  be  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Solomon.  The  most  holy  place 
is  therefore  generally  considered  to  have  been 
empty  in  the  second  temple  (as  Josephus  states, 
De  Belt.  Jtid.  v:i4),  or  at  most  (as  the  Rabbins 
allege)  to  have  contained  only  a  stone  to  mark 
the  place  which  the  ark  should  have  occupied. 

(3)  Design  and  Form.  We  now  come  to 
consider  the  design  and  form  of  the  ark,  on 
which  it  appears  to  us  tliat  clear  and  unex- 
pected light  has  been  thrown  by  the  discov- 
eries which  have  of  late  years  been  made  in 
Egypt,  and  which  have  unfolded  to  us  the 
rites  and  mysteries  of  the  old  Egyptians.  One 
of  the  most  important  ceremonies  was  the  "pro- 
cession of  shrines,"  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
Rosetta  stone,  and  frequently  occurs  on  the  walls 
of  the  temples.  The  shrines  were  of  two  kinds. 
the  one  a  sort  of  canopy,  the  other  an  ark  or 
sacred  boat,  which  may  be  termed  the  great 
shrine.  This  was  carried  with  grand  pomp  by 
the  priests,  a  certain  number  being  selected  for 
that  duty,  who  supported  it  on  their  shoulders  by 
means  of  long  staves,  passing  through  metal  rings 
at  the  side  of  the  sledge  on  which  it  stood,  and 
brought  it  into  the  temple,  where  it  was  deposited 
upon  a  stand  or  table,  in  order  that  the  i)rescribed 
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ceremonies  might  be  discharged  before  it.  The 
stand  was  also  carried  in  procession  by  another 
set  of  priests,  following  the  shrine,  by  means  of 
similar  staves;  a  method  usually  adopted  for 
carrying  large  statues  and  sacred  emblems,  too 
heavy  or  too  important  to  be  borne  by  one  per- 
son. The  same  is  stated  to  have  been  the  custom 
of  the  Jews  in  some  of  their  religious  processions 
(Comp.  I  Chron.  xv:2.  15;  2  Sam.  xv  :24.  and 
Josh.  iii:l2),  as  in  carrying  the  ark  to  its  place, 
intci  ihc    or.icle   nf   tlic   Imusc.   to   the   most   holy 


tmim 


place,  when  the  Temple  was  built  by  Solomon 
(I  Kings  viii:6).  Some  of  the  arks  or  boats  con- 
tained the  emblems  of  life  and  stability,  which, 
when  the  veil  was  drawn  aside,  were  partially 
seen;  and  others  presented  the  sacred  beetle  to 
the  sun,  overshadowed  by  the  wings  of  two 
figures  of  the  goddess  Thenei.  or  Truth,  which 
call  to  mind  the  cherubim  of  the  Jews  (.-Inc. 
Eg\t'liiiiis.  by  J    (i    Wilkinson). 

(4)  Points  of  Egyptian  Resemblance.  The 
following  points  of  resemblance  will  strike  the 
Biblical  student,  and  will  attract  his  close  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.  In  the  alKivc  description 
three  objects  are  distinguished:   (i)   The  'stand.' 


(2)  The  boat  or  'ark.'  (3)  The  'canopy.'  This 
last  is  not,  as  the  extract  would  suggest,  an  alter- 
native for  the  second;  but  is  most  generally  seen 
with  and  in  the  boat.  This  is  shown  in  the  first 
cut,  which  exhibits  all  the  parts  together,  and  at 
rest. 

The  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Jewish  ark 
are  many  and  conspicuous,  as  in  the  'stand,' 
which,  in  some  of  its  forms,  and  leaving  out  the 
figures  represented  on  the  sides,  bears  so  close  a 
resemblance  to  the  written  description  of  the  He- 
brew ark  that  it  may  safely  be  taken  as  an  authen- 
tic illustration  of  its  form.  Then  the  cherubim 
of  the  Hebrew  ark  find  manifest  representatives 
in  the  figures  facing  each  other,  with  wings  spread 
inwards  and  meeting  each  other,  which  we  find 
within  a  canopy  or  shrine  which  sometimes  rests 
immediately  upon  this  'stand.'  but  more  generally 
in  the  boat,  which  itself  rests  thereon.    We  direct 


attention  also  to  the  hovering  wings  above,  which 
are  very  conspicuous  in  all  Egyptian  representa- 
tions. (See  Cherubim.)  Other  analogies  occur 
in  the  persons  who  bear  the  shrine — the  priests; 
and  in  the  mode  of  carrying  it,  by  means  of 
poles  inserted  in  rings;  and  it  is  observable  that, 
as  in  the  Hebrew  ark,  these  poles  were  not  with- 
drawn, but  remained  in  their  place  when  the 
shrine  was  at  rest  in  the  temple.  Such  arc  the 
principal  resemblances. 

That  the  Israelites  during  the  latter  part  of 
their  sojourn  in  Egypt  followed  the  rites  and  re- 
ligion of  the  country,  and  were  (at  least  many  of 
them)  gross  idolate-s,  is  distinctly  affirmed  in 
Scripture  (Josh.  xxiv:i4;  Ezek.  xxiii  :.3,  8,  19), 
and  is  shown  by  their  ready  lapse  into  the  wor- 
ship of  the  'golden  calf,'  and  by  the  striking  fact 
that  they  actually  carried  about  with  them  one  of 
these  Egyptian  shrines  or  tal)crnaclcs  in  the 
wilderness  (Amos  v:26).  From  their  conduct 
and  the  whole  tone  of  their  sentiments  and  char- 
acter it  appears  that  this  stiff-necked  and  rebel- 
lious people  were  incapable  (as  a  nation)  of  ad- 
hering to  that  simple  form  of  worship  and  service 
which  is  most  pleasing  to  God. 

ARM  (iirm),  (Heb.  usually  l"'"'!,  rtr-oaA) 
Tliis  word  ir.  frequently  used  in  Scripture  in  a 
metaphorical  sense  to  denote  power.  Hence,  to 
'break  the  arm'  is  to  diminish  or  destroy  the 
power  (Ps.  x:i5;  Ezek.  xxx  :2i  ;  Jer.  xlviii:25). 
It  is  also  employed  to  denote  the  infinite  power  of 
Ciod  (Ps.  Ixxxixti.i;  xlviii:2;  Is.  liii:i;  John 
xii:,l8).  In  a  few  places  the  metaphor  is,  with 
great  force,  extended  to  the  action  of  the  arm. 
as — 'I  will  redeem  you  with  a  stretched  out  arm' 
(Exod.  vi:s)  ;  that  is.  with  a  power  fully  exerted 
The  figure  is  here  taken  from  the  attitude  o' 
ancient  warriors  baring  and  outstretching  the  arm 
for  fighl.  Thus,  in  Is.  lii:io.  'Jehovah  hath  made 
bare  his  holy  arm  in  the  sight  of  all  the  nations. ' 
Bishop  Lowth  has  shown,  from  the  Sept.  and 
other  versions,   that   in   Is.  ix:2o,  'they   shall  eat 
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every  one  the  flesh  of  his  own  arm,'  should  be 
'the  flesh  of  his  neighbor;'  similar  to  Jer.  xix:9, 
meaning  that  they  should  harass  and  destroy  one 
another. 

ARMAGEDDON  (ar'ma-ge'don),  (Gr..  'Ap^a- 
yiSSwv,  ar-mag-cd-dohn,  hill  of  jMegiddo),  prop- 
erly, the  mountain  of  Alegiddo,  a  city  on  the  west 
of  the  river  Jordan,  rebuilt  by  Solomon  (i  Kings 
ix:is).    Both  Ahaziah  and  Josias  died  there. 

In  the  mystical  language  of  prophecy,  the  word 
mountain  represents  the  Church,  and  the  events 
which  took  place  at  Megiddo  are  supposed  to 
have  had  a  typical  reference  to  the  sorrows  and 
triumphs  of  the  people  of  God  under  the  gospel. 
'In  that  day.'  says  Zechariah,  xii:ii,  'shall  there 
be  a  great  mourning  in  Jerusalem,  as  the  mourn- 
ing of  Hadadrimmon  in  the  valley  of  Megiddon,' 
referring  to  the  death  of  Josias.  But  the  same 
spot  witnessed,  at  an  earlier  period,  the  greatest 
triumph  of  Israel  (Judg.  v:l9).  'He  gathered 
them  together  into  place  called  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue  Armageddon,'  is  the  language  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse ;  and  the  word  has  been  translated  by  some 
as  'the  mountain  of  destruction,'  by  others  as  'the 
mountain  of  the  gospel ;'  many  ingenious  specula- 
tions have  been  employed  on  the  passage  in 
which  it  occurs,  but  with  little  satisfaction  to  the 
more  sober  readers  of  Divine  revelation. 

ARMENIA  (ar-me'ni-a),  (the  Greek  form  of 
Ararat),  a  country  of  Western  Asia;  is  not  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  under  that  name,  but  is  sup- 
posed to  be  alluded  to  in  the  three  following 
Hebrew  designations,  which  seem  to  refer  either  to 
the  country  as  a  whole,  or  to  particular  districts. 

1.  Names.  (1)  Ararat,  the  land  upon  (or  over) 
the  mountains  of  which  the  ark  rested  at  the 
Deluge  ((3en.  viii:4);  whither  the  sons  of  Sen- 
nacherib fled  after  murdering  their  father  (2 
Kings  xix:37;  Is.  xxxvii:38),  and  one  of  the 
'kingdoms'  summoned,  along  with  Minni  and  Ash- 
kenaz,  to  arm  against  Babylon  (Jer.  11:2/).  That 
there  was  a  province  of  Ararad  in  ancient  Ar- 
menia, we  have  the  testimony  of  the  native  his- 
torian, Moses  of  Chorene.  It  lay  in  the  center 
of  the  kingdom,  was  divided  into  twenty  circles, 
and,  being  the  principal  province,  was  commonly 
the  residence  of  the  kings  or  governors.  For  other 
particulars  respecting  it,  and  the  celebrated  moun- 
tain which  in  modern  times  bears  its  name,  see 
Arar.^t. 

(2)  Minni  is  mentioned  in  Jer.  li  :27,  along  with 
Ararat  and  Ashkenaz,  as  a  kingdom  called  to  arm 
itself  against  Babylon.  The  name  is  by  some 
taken  for  a  contraction  of  'Armenia,'  and  the 
Chald.  in  the  text  in  Jeremiah  has  Hurmini.  In 
Ps.  xlv  :8,  where  it  is  said  'out  of  the  ivory  palaces 
whereby  they  made  thee  glad,'  the  Hebrew  word 
rendered  'whereby'  is  minni,  and  hence  some  take 
it  for  the  proper  name,  and  w'ould  translate  'pal- 
aces of  Armenia,'  but  the  interpretation  is  forced 
and  incongruous. 

(3)  Thogarmah,  in  some  MSS.  Thorgamah,  and 
found  with  great  variety  of  orthography  in  the 
Septuagint  and  Josephus.  In  the  ethnographic 
table  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  (ver.  3; 
Comp.  I  Chron.  i  :6)  Thogarmah  is  introduced  as 
the  youngest  son  of  Gomer  (son  of  Japheth),  who 
is  supposed  to  have  given  name  to  the  Cimmerians 
on  the  north  coast  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  his  other 
sons  being  Ashkenaz  and  Riphat,  both  progenitors 
of  northern  tribes,  among  whom  also  it  is  natural 
to  seek  for  the  posteritv  of  Thogarmah.  The  pro- 
phet Ezekiel  (xxxviii  :6)  also  classes  along 
with  Gomer  'the  house  of  Thogarmah  and  the 
sides  of  the  north' (in  the  Eng.  Vers,  'of  the  north 
quarters'),  where,   as   also  at  Ezek.  xxvii:i4,  it   is 


placed  beside  Meshech  and  Tubal,  probably  the 
tribes  of  the  Moschi  and  Tibareni  in  the  Caucasus. 
According  to  Moses  of  Chorene  (Whiston's  edi- 
tion, i:8,  p.  24),  and  also  King  Wachtang's  His- 
tory of  Georgia  (in  Klaproth's  Travels  in  the 
CaMfa.SMj,  vol.  ii,  p.  64),  the  Armenians,  Georgians, 
Lesghians,  Mingrelians,  and  Caucasians  are  all 
descended  from  one  common  progenitor,  called 
Thargamos,  a  son  of  Awanan,  son  of  Japheth,  son 
of  Noah  (Comp.  Eusebius,  Chron.  ii:l2).  After 
the  dispersion  at  Babel  he  settled  near  Ararat,  but 
his  posterity  spread  abroad  between  the  Caspian 
and  Euxine  seas.     (Togarmah  in  A.  V.) 

2.  Boundaries.  The  boundaries  of  Armenia 
may  be  described  generally  as  the  southern  range 
of  the  Caucasus  on  the  north,  and  a  branch  of  the 
Taurus  on  the  south;  but  in  all  directions,  and 
especially  to  the  east  and  west,  the  limits  have 
been  very  fluctuating.  It  forms  an  elevated  table- 
land, whence  rise  mountains  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  gigantic  Ararat,  are  of  moderate 
height,  the  plateau  gradual!}  sinking  towards 
the  plains  of  Iran  on  the  east  and  those  of  Asia 
Minor  on  the  west. 

3.  Clim.ate.  The  climate  is  generally  cold,  but 
salubrious.  The  countrj'  abounds  in  roman- 
tic forest  and  mountain  scenery,  and  rich  pasture 
land,  especially  in  the  districts  which  border  upon 
Persia.  Ancient  writers  notice  the  wealth  of  Ar- 
menia in  metals  and  precious  stones.  The  great 
rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris  both  take  their  rise 
in  this  region,  as  also  the  Araxes  and  the  Kur  or 
Cyrus. 

4.  Greater  and  Lesser.  Armenia  is  com- 
monly divided  into  Greater  and  Lesser,  the  line  of 
separation  being  the  Euphrates;  but  the  former 
constitutes  by  far  the  larger  portion,  and  indeed 
the  other  is  often  regarded  as  pertaining  rather  to 
Asia  Minor.  There  was  anciently  a  kingdom  of 
Armenia,  with  its  metropolis  Artaxata ;  it  was 
sometimes  an  independent  state,  but  most  com- 
monly tributary  to  some  more  powerful  neighbor. 
Indeed,  at  no  period  was  the  whole  of  this  region 
ever  comprised  under  one  government,  but  As- 
syria, Media,  Syria  and  Cappadocia  shared  the 
dominion  or  allegiance  of  some  portion  of  it,  just 
as  it  is  now  divided  among  the  Persians.  Russians, 
Turks  and  Kurds,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
part  of  Kurdistan  which  includes  the  elevated 
basins  of  the  lakes  of  Van  and  Oormiah  anciently 
belonged  to  Armenia. 

Schulz  discovered  in  1827,  near  the  former  lake, 
the  ruins  of  a  very  ancient  town,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  that  which  is  called  by  .Armenian 
historians  Shamiramakert  (i.  e.,  the  town  of  Se- 
miramis),  because  believed  to  have  been  built  by 
the  famous  Assyrian  queen.  The  ruins  are  cov- 
ered with  inscriptions  in  the  arrow-headed  char- 
acter; in  one  of  them  Saint  Martin  thought  he 
deciphered  the  words  Khsliearsha  son  of  Dare- 
ioush    (Xerxes  son  of  Darius). 

5.  Later  Times.  In  later  times  Armenia  was 
the  border-country  where  the  Romans  and  Par- 
thians  fruitlessly  strove  for  the  mastery,  and  since 
then  it  has  been  the  frequent  battle-field  of  the 
neighboring  states.  Toward  the  end  of  the  last  war 
between  Russia  and  Turke.v,  large  bodies  of  native 
Armenians  emigrated  into  the  Russian  dominions, 
so  that  their  number  in  what  is  termed  Turkish 
Armenia  is  now  considerably  reduced.  By  the 
treaty  of  Turkomanshee  (21st  Feb.,  1828)  Persia 
ceded  to  Russia  the  Khanats  of  Erivan  and  Nnkh- 
shivan.  The  boundary  line,  drawn  from  the 
Turkish  dominions  passes  over  the  Little  .Ararat; 
the  line  of  separation  between  Persian  and  Turk- 
ish Armenia  also  begins  at  Ararat,  so  that  this 
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famous  mountain  is  now  the  central  boundary- 
stone  of  these  three  empires. 

Christianity  was  first  estabHshed  in  Armenia  in 
the  fourth  century ;  the  Armenian  church  has  a 
close  affinity  to  the  Greek  church  in  its  forms  ana 
polity.  N.  M. 

Religious  persecution  and  war  have  driven  great 
numbers  of  Armenians  from  their  native  land  into 
Asia  Minor  and  Europe.  The  present  number  of 
Armenians  is  estimated  to  be  from  2,500,000  to 
3.000,000,0!  whom  abiiut  1,000,000  live  in  Armenia. 
Its  chief  modem  towns  are  Erzeroum,  Erivan  and 
\an.     (See  Assyria.) 

ABIIIENIAN  VERSION (ar-me'ni-anver'shun). 

The  Armenian  version  of  the  Bible  was  under- 
taken in  the  year  410  by  Miesrob.  with  the  aid  of 
his  pupils,  Joannes  Ecclensis  and  Josephus  Palnen- 
sis.  It  appears  that  the  patriarch  Isaac  first  at- 
tempted, in  consequence  of  the  Persians  having 
destroyed  all  the  copies  of  the  Greek  version,  to 
make  a  translation  from  the  Peshito;  that  Miesrob 
became  his  coadjutor  in  this  work;  and  that  they 
actually  completed  their  translation  from  the 
Syriac. 

ABMHOIiE  (arm-hol),  (Heb.  '^VK,  ats-lseel', 
Jer.  xxxviii:i2;  Ezek.  xiii:l8,  to  select,  refuse, 
separate  meanings  from  the  primitive  root  ^??' 
aw-tsal' :  hence  the  joint  of  the  hand  or  knuckle), 
armpit. 

AI11IIZ.ET  (arm'l£t) 

Although  this  word  has  the  same  meaning  as 
bracelet,  yet  the  latter  is  practically  so  exclusively 
used  to  denote  the  ornament  of  the  wrist  that  it 
seems  proper  to  distinguish  by  armlet  the  similar 
ornament  which  is  worn  on  the  upper  arm.  There 
is  also  this  difference  between  them,  that  in  the 
East  bracelets  are  generally  worn  by  women  and 
armlets  only  by  men.  The  armlet,  however,  is  in 
use  among  men  only  as  one  of  the  insig^nia  of 
sovereign  power.  There  are  three  different  words 
which  the  Authorized  Version  renders  by  bracelet. 
These  are  (i)  Etcadah,  which  occurs  in  Num. 
xxxirso;  2  Sam.  i:io,  and  which,  being  used 
with  reference  to  men  only,  we  take  to  be  the 
aniilel.  (2)  Tcamid,  which  is  found  in  Gen.  xxiv: 
22;  Num.  xxxi:5o;  Ezek.  xvi:ii.  Where  these 
two  words  occur  together  (as  in  Num.  xxxi  :5o) 
the  first  is  rendered  by  'chain'  and  the  second  by 
'bracelet.'  (3)  SItiryali,  which  occurs  only  in 
Is.  iii  :I9.  The  first  we  take  to  mean  armlets  worn 
by  men,  the  second,  bracelets  worn  by  women  and 
sometimes  by  men,  and  the  third,  a  peculiar 
bracelet  of  chainwork  worn  only  by  women.  It 
is  observable  that  the  first  two  occur  in  Num. 
xxxi  :50,  which  we  suppose  to  mean  that  the  men 
offered  their  own  armlets  and  the  bracelets  of 
their  wives.  In  the  only  other  passage  in  which 
the  first  word  occurs  it  denotes  the  royal  orna- 
ment which  the  Amalekite  took  from  the  arm 
of  the  dead  Saul,  and  brought  with  the  other  re- 
galia to  David.  There  is  little  question  that  this 
was  such  a  distinguishing  band  of  jeweled  metal 
as  wc  still  find  worn  as  a  mark  of  royally  from 
the  Tigris  to  the  Ganges.  The  Egyptian  kings  are 
represented  with  armlets,  which  were  also  worn 
by  the  Egyptian  women.  These,  however,  are  not 
jeweled,  but  of  plain  or  enameled  metal,  as  was 
in  all  likelihood  the  case  among  the  Hebrews.  In 
modern  times  the  most  celebrated  armlets  arc 
those  which  form  part  of  the  regalia  of  the  Per- 
sian kings,  and  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Mogul  emperors  of  India.  These  ornaments  arc 
of  dazzling  splendor,  and  the  jewels  in  them  are 
of  such  large  size  and  immense  value  that  the 
pair  are  reckoned  to  be  worth  a  million  of  our 


money.  The  principal  stone  of  the  left  armlet  il 
famous  in  the  East  by  the  name  of  the  Devid-e- 
nur,  or  Sea  of  light.  It  weighs  186  carats,  and 
is  considered  the  diamond  of  finest  luster  in  the 
world.  The  principal  jewel  of  the  left  armlet, 
although  of  somewhat  inferior  size  (146  carats) 
and  value,  is  renowned  as  the  Tiig-e-mah,  'Crown 
of  the  moon.'  The  imperial  armlets,  generally 
set  with  jewels,  may  also  be  observed  in  most 
of  the  portraits  of  the  Indian  emperors.  (See 
Bracelet.  ) 

ABMON  (ar'mon).  (Heb.  V'^")?,  ar-mown' ,  A.  V. 
'chestnut-tree'),  a  tree  which  is  named  thrice  in 
the  Scriptures. 

It  occurs  among  the  'speckled  rods'  which  Jacob 
placed  in  the  watering-troughs  before  the  sheep 
(Gen.  xxx:37);  its  grandeur  is  indicated  in 
Ezek.  xxxi  :8,  as  well  as  in  Ecclus.  xxiv  rip.  It 
is  noted  for  its  magnificence,  shooting  its  high 
boughs  aloft.  This  description  agrees  well  with 
the  plane  tree  (Plalanus  Orientalis),  which  is 
adopted  by  all  the  ancient  translators,  to  which 
the  balance  of  critical  opinion  inclines,  and  which 
actually  grows  in  Palestine.  This  word  has  been 
translated  beech,  maple,  and  chestnut,  but  scarcely 
anyone  now  doubts  that  it  means  the  plane  tree. 

ABMOMT  {ar-mo'nl),  (Heb.  N^"!*,  ar-mo-nee' , 

of  a  fortress),  son  of  Saul  by  Rizpah  (2  Sam.  xxi: 
8),  B.  C.  about  1018. 

ARMOR-BEARER  (ar  '  mer  -  bar  '  er),  (Heb. 
*:?  '''"7;,  »aw-saw'  kel-ee' ,  bearer  <  f  weapon). 

An  officer  selected  from  the  bravest  of  the 
favoritesof  kings  and  generals  to  bear  their  armor 
and  stand  by  them  in  times  of  danger  (Judg.  ix:5; 
I    Sam.   xiv:6;   xvi:2i;   xxiii:4). 

ARMS,  ARMOR  (arms,  ar'mer). 

i.  Offensive  Arms.  The  instruments  at  first 
employed  in  the  chase,  but  converted  to  the  de- 
struction of  their  fellow-men,  or  to  oppose  ag- 
gression, were  naturally  the  most  simple. 

(1)  Battle-axe  and'Mace.  Among  these  were 
the  club  and  the  throwing-bat.  The  first  con- 
sisted originally  of  a  heavy  piece  of  wood,  vari- 
ously shaped,  made  to  strike  with,  and,  ac- 
cording to  its  forms,  denominated  a  mace,  a 
bar.  It  is  an  instrument  of  great  power  when 
use  among  the  Hebrews,  for,  in  the  time  of  the 
kings,  wood  had  already  been  superseded  by  metal, 
and  the  shevct  barzel,  rod  of  iron  ( Ps.  ii:9),  is 
supposed  to  mean  a  mace,  or  gavclock,  or  crow- 
bar. It  is  an  instrument  of  great  power  when 
used  by  a  strong  arm.  It  is  probable  maphiets 
(Prov.  XXV :  18;  Ps.  lvii:4;  cxx  :3,  4)  is  a  maul, 
a  martel,  or  a  war  hammer.  It  is  likely  metal 
was  only  in  general  use  at  a  later  period,  and  that 
a  heavy  crooked  billet  continued  long  to  serve 
both  as  a  missile  and  a  sword.  The  throwstick, 
made  of  thorn  wood,  is  the  same  mstrumcnt 
which  wc  sec  figured  on  Egvplian  monuments. 
By  the  n.-itivc  Arabs  it  is  still  called  lisunn. 

(2)  Sword.  Those  instruments,  supplied  with 
a  sharp  edge,  would  naturally  constitute  a  battlc- 
axc  and  a  kind  of  sword,  and  such  in  the  rudest 
ages  wc  find  them,  made  with  flints  set  into  a 
groove  or  with  sharks'  teeth  firmly  secured  to  the 
staff  with  twisted  sinews. 

Next  came  the  dirk  or  poniard,  which,  in  the 
Hebrew  word  chcrcv,  mav  possibly  retain  some 
allusion  to  the  original  instrument  made  of  the 
antelope's  bom,  merely  sharpenwl.  which  is  still 
used  in  every  part  of  the  East  where  the  material 
can  be  procured.  From  existing  figures,  the  dirk 
appears  to  have  been  early  ma<ie  of  metal  in 
Egypt  and  worn  in  the  belt.  From  several  texts 
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(i  Sam.  xvii:39;  2  Sam.  xx  ;8,  and  i  Kings  xx: 
11)  it  is  evident  that  the  real  sword  was  slung 
in  a  belt,  and  that  'girding'  and  'loosing  the  sword' 
were  synonymous  terms  for  commencing  and  end- 
ing a  war.  The  blades  were,  it  seems,  always 
short  (one  is  mentioned  of  a  cubit's  length),  and 


Persian  Sword. 

the  dirk-sword,  at  least,  was  always  double-edged. 
The  sheath  was  ornamented  and  polished.  But 
while  metal  was  scarce,  there  were  also  swords 
which  might  be  called  quarter  pikes,  being  com- 
posed of  a  very  short  wooden  handle,  surmounted 
by  a  spearhead. 

(3)  Spear,  Javelin  and  Dart.  The  spear, 
ramach,  was  another  offensive  weapon  common  to 
all  the  nations  of  aniiyuity,  and  was  of  various 
size,  weight  and  length.  Probably  the  shepherd 
Hebrews,  like  nations  similarly  situated  in  north- 
ern Africa,  anciently  made  use  of  the  horn  of  an 
oryx,  or  a  leucoryx,  about  three  feet  long,  straight- 
ened in  water  and  sheathed  upon  a  thorn-wood 
staflf.  When  sharpened,  this  instrument  would 
penetrate  the  hide  of  a  bull,  and,  according  to 
Strabo,  even  of  an  elephant:  it  was  light,  very 
difficult  to  break,  resisted  the  blow  of  a  battle-axe, 
and  the  animals  which  furnished  it  were  abundant 
in  Arabia  and  in  the  desert  east  of  Palestine.  At 
a  later  period  the  head  was  of  brass,  and  after- 
wards of  iron.  Very  ponderous  weapons  of  this 
kind  were  often  used  in  Egypt  by  the  heavy  In- 
fantry, and,  from  various  circumstances,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  among  the  Hebrews  and  their 
immediate  neighbors,  commanders  in  particular 
were  distinguished  by  heavy  spears.  Among 
these  were  generally  ranked  the  most  valiant  in 
fight  and  the  largest  in  stature,  such  as  Goliath, 
'whose  spear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam'  (i  Sam. 
xvii:7;  2  Sam.  xxi:i6),  and  whose  spear's  head 
weighed  six  hundred  shekels  of  iron,  which  by 
some  is  asserted  to  be  equal  to  twenty-five  pounds' 
weight.  The  spear  had  a  point  of  metal  at  the 
butt-ei'd  to  fix  it  in  the  ground,  perhaps  with  the 
same  massy  globe  above  it,  which  is  still  in  use, 
intended  to  counterbalance  the  point.  It  was  with 
this  ferrel  that  Abner  slew  Asahel  (2  Sam.  ii : 
22,  23). 

The  javelins,  named  chaneth  and  kedon.  may 
have  had  distinct  forms ;  from  the  context,  where 
chaneth  first  occurs,  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
species  of  dart  carried  by  light  troops  (l  Sam. 
xiii:22'),  while  the  kedou.  which  was  heavier,  was 
most  likely  a  kind  of  pilum.  In  most  nations 
of   antiquity   the   infantry,    not    bearing   a    spear, 


carried  two  darts,  those  lightly  armed  using  both 
for  long  casts,  and  the  heavy  armed  only  one 
for  that  purpose ;  the  second,  more  ponderous 
than  the  other,  being  reserved  for  throwmg  when 
close  to  the  enemy,  or  for  handling  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  spear.  This  explanation  may  throw  light 
on  the  fact  of  the  chaneth  being  named  in  con- 
nection with  the  isenna,  or  larger  buckler  (l 
Chron.  xii:34),  and  may  reconcile  what  is  said 
of  the  kedon  (Job  xxxi-x  :23  ;  xli  :2g ;  and  Josh, 
viiiiio).  While  on  the  subject  of  the  javelin  it 
may  be  remarked  that,  by  the  act  of  casting  one 
at  David  (i  Sam.  xix:9,  10),  Saul  virtually  ab- 
solved him  from  his  allegiance,  for  by  the  cus- 
toms of  ancient  Asia,  preserved  in  the  usages  of 
the  Teutonic  and  other  nations,  the  Suchscn  rcclit, 
the  custom  of  the  East  Franks,  etc.,  to  throw  a 
dart  at  a  freedman,  who  escaped  from  it  by  flight, 
was  the  demonstrative  token  of  manumission 
given  by  his  lord  or  master ;  he  was  thereby  sent 
out  of  hand,  manumissus,  well  expressed  in  the 
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I,  2,  3,  4.  Bows.        5,  6.  Quivers.        7,  8.  Arrows. 

old  English  phrase,  'scot-free.'  But  for  this  ;ct 
of  Saul,  David  might  have  been  viewed  as  a 
rebel. 

(4)  Bow  and  Arrow.  But  the  cliief  oflFensi"e 
weapon  in  Egypt,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the 
country,  it  may  be  inferred  in  Palestine  also,  was 
the   WAr-how. ' kcshtolh,  and   kcshcth.   the  arrows 


Egyptian  Slingers  and  Sling. 

being  denominated  hhitsem,  hhit~.  The  bow  be- 
came in  the  course  of  time  very  strong  and  tall, 
was  made  of  brass,  of  wood  backed  with  horn,  or 
of  horn  entirely,  and  even  of  ivory.  The  horned 
bows  of  the  cavalry,  shaped  like  those  of  the 
Chinese,  occur  on  monuments  of  antiquity. 
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(5)  The  Sling.  The  last  missile  instrument  to 
be  mentioned  is  the  sling,  kata  (Jnb  xli:28),  an 
improvement  upon  the  simple  act  of  throwing 
stones.  It  was  the  favorite  weapon  of  the  Benjam- 
ites.  a  small  tribe,  not  making  a  great  mass  in 
an  order  of  battle,  but  well  composed  for  light 
troops.  They  could  also  boast  of  using  the  sling 
equally  well  with  the  left  hand  as  with  the  right. 
The  sling  was  made  of  plaited  thongs,  somewhat 
broad  in  the  middle,  to  lodge  the  stone  or  leaden 
missile,  and  was  twirled  two  or  three  times  round 
before  the  stone  was  allowed  to  take  flight. 
Stones  could  not  be  cast  above  400  feel,  but 
leaden  bullets  could  be  thrown  as  far  as  600  feet. 
The  force  as  well  as  precision  of  aim  which 
might  be  attained  in  the  u^e  of  this  instrument 
was  remarkably  shown  in  the  case  of  David,  and 
several  nations  of  antiquity  boasted  of  great  skill 
in  the  practice  of  the  sling. 

2,  Defensive  Arms.  The  most  ancient  defen- 
sive piece  w.is  tlie  shield,  buckler,  roundel  or 
target,  composed  i>l  a  great  variety  of  materials, 
very  different  in  form  and  size,  and  therefore  in 
all  nations  bearing  a  variety  uf  names. 


1.  The  Taenna,  or  Great  Shield.  3.  Common  EKyplian  Shield 

3-  TarRel.      4.  5.  Ancient  Shields  of  t'nknuwo  Tribes, 

6.  Roundel 

(1)  Shield.  The  Hebrews  use<l  the  word 
tienna,  for  a  great  shield,  defense,  protection 
(Gen.  XV  :i;  P>.  xIviiiQ;  Prov.  xxx:5),  which  is 
commonly  found  in  connection  with  spear,  and 
was  the  shelter  of  heavily-armed  infantry;  moRin, 
a  buckler,  or  smaller  shield,  which,  from  a  similar 
juxtaposition  with  sword,  bow  and  arrows,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  defense  of  the  other  armed 
mfantry  and  of  chiefs,  and  sohairah,  parma,  a 
roundel,  which  may  have  been  appropriated  to 
archers  and  slingcrs,  and  there  were  shclatim  and 
shclli,  synony'iious  with  mu^i»i,  only  different  in 
ornament.  In  the  more  advanced  areas  of  civili- 
zation shields  were  made  of  light  wood  not  liable 
to  split,  covered  with  bull  hide  or  two  or  more 
thicknesses  and  bordered  with  metal ;  the  lighter 
kinds  were  made  of  wicker-work  or  osier,  sim- 
ilarly, but  less  solidly  covered,  or  of  double  ox- 
hide cut  into  a  round  form.  There  were  others 
of  a  single  hide,  extremely  thick  from  having 
been  boiled ;  their  surface  presented  an  appear- 
ance of  many  folds,  like  round  w.ives  up  and 
down,  which  might  yield,  but  could  rarely  be 
penetrated. 

We  may  infer  that  at  first  the  Hebrews  bor- 
rowed the  forms  in  use  in  Egypt,  and  that  their 
common   shields   were   a   kind   of   parallelogram, 


broadest  and  arched  at  the  lop  and  cut  square 
beneath,  bordered  with  metal,  the  surface  being 
covered  with  rawhide  with  the  hair  on.  The 
lighter  shields  may  have  been  so.iked  in  oil  and 
dried  in  the  shade  to  make  them  hard ;  no  doubt, 
hippopotamus,  rhinoceros  and  elephant  skin 
shields  were  brought  from  Ethiopia  and  purchased 
in  the  Phoenician  markets,  but  small,  round  hand- 
bucklers  of  whaleskin,  still  used  by  Arabian 
swordsmen,  came  from  the  Erythnan  Sea.  Dur- 
ing the  Assyrian  and  Persian  supremacy  the  He- 
brews may  have  used  the  square,  oblong  and 
round  shields  of  these  nations,  and  may  have  sub- 
sequently copied  those  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
princes  of  Israel  had  shields  of  precious  metals; 
all  were  managed  by  a  wooden  or  leathern  handle, 
and  often  slung  by  a  thong  over  the  neck.  With 
the  larger  kinds  a  testudo  could  be  formed  by 
pressing  the  ranks  close  together,  and  while  the 
outside  men  kept  their  shields  before  and  on  the 
flanks,  those  within  raised  theirs  above  the  head 
and  thus  produced  a  kind  of  surface,  sometimes 
as  close  and  fitted  together  as  a  pantile  roof,  and 
capable  of  resisting  the  pressure  even  of  3  body  of 
men  marching  upon  it. 

The  Iscnna  was  best  fitted  for  men  without  any 
other  armor,  when  combating  in  open  countries 
or  carrying  on  sieges.  Shields  were  hung  upon 
the  battlements  of  walls,  and,  as  still  occurs, 
chiefly  above  gates  of  cities  by  the  watch  and 
ward.  In  time  of  peace  they  were  covered  to 
preserve  tliem  from  the  sun,  and  in  war  uncov- 
ered;  this  sign  was  poetically  used  to  denote  com- 
ing hostilities,  as  in  Is.  xxii  :6,  etc. 

(2)  Helmet.  The  helmet  was  next  in  consid- 
eration, and  in  the  earliest  ages  was  made  of 
osier,  or  rushes,  in  the  form  of  a  beehive,  or  of 
a  skull  cap.  The  skins  of  the  heads  of  animals — 
of  lions,  bears,  wild  boars,  bulls  and  horses — 
were  likewise  adopted,  and  were  adorned  with 
rows  of  lecth,  manes  and  bristles.  Wood,  linen 
cloth  in  many  folds,  and  a  kind  of  felt,  were  also 
in  early  use,  and  helmets  of  these  materials  may 
be  observed  worn  by  the  nations  of  Asia  at  war 
with  the  conqueror  kings  of  Egypt,  even  before 
the  departure  of  Israel.  At  that  time  also  these 
kings  had  helmets  of  melal.  or  roimdcd  or  pointed 
forms,  adorned  with  a  figure  of  the  serpent  Knefih. 


1.  Of  RuHhes. 
3.    EKVptian. 

3.  4    Wesiern  Asia. 
J.  C^rian  i  ?). 
6.  7    Kicyplian. 


B.   AsKyiian. 
9.  Greek. 

10.  Ionian. 

11.  Pariliian. 

II.  I).  Oiher  Asiatic  tribe* 


The  nations  of  Asia,  however,  used  the  wo<:ilen 
or  braided  caps,  still  retained,  and  now  called 
kaouk  and  fez,  around  which  the  turb.in  is  usu- 
ally wound.  These  were  almost  iiivari.ibly  sup- 
tilied  with  long  lap|)ets  to  cover  the  cars  aiul  tlu 
lack   of   the   head,  and   princes   usually   wore  a 
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radiated  crown  on  the  summit.  This  was  the 
form  of  the  Syrian,  and  probably  of  the  Assyrian 
helmets,  excepting  that  the  last  mentioned  were 
of  brass,  though  they  still  retained  the  low  cylin- 
drical shape.  The  koba,  some  helmet  of  this 
kind,  was  worn  by  the  trained  infantry,  who  were 
spearmen  among  the  Hebrews,  but  archers  and 
slingers  had  round  skullcaps  of  skins,  gelts  or 
quilted  stuffs,  such  as  are  still  in  use  among  the 
Arabs.  The  form  of  Greek  and  Roman  helmets, 
both  of  leather  and  of  brass,  is  well  known ;  they 
were  most  likely  adopted  also  by  the  Hebrews 
and  Egyptians  during  their  subjection  to  those 
nations- 

(3)  Body  Arm.or.  The  most  ancient  Persian 
idols  are  clad  in  shagged  skins,  such  as  the  ^Egis 
of  Jupiter  and  Minerva  may  have  been,  the  type 
being  taken  from  a  Cyrensan  or  African  legend. 
In  Egypt  cuirasses  were  manufactured  of  leather, 
of  brass  and  of  a  succession  of  iron  hoops,  chiefly 
covering  the  abdomen  and  the  shoulders,  but  a 
more  ancient  national  form  was  a  kind  of  thorax 
tippet,  shereyon,  or  square,  with  an  opening  in 
it  for  the  head,  the  four  points  covering  the 
breast,  back  and  both  upper  arms.  This  kind 
in  particular  was  affected  by  the  royal  band  of 
relatives  who  surrounded  the  Pharaoh. 
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I.  Egyptian  Tigulated.    2.  Sleeve  of  Ring-mail,  Ionian. 

By  their  use  of  metal  for  defensive  armor,  the 
Carians  appear  to  have  created  astonishment 
among  the  Egyptians,  and  therefore  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  the  first  nation  so  protected 
in  western  Asia;  nevertheless,  in  the  tombs  of 
the  kings  near  Thebes,  a  tigulated  hauberk  is 
represented,  composed  of  small  three-colored 
pieces  of  metal^one  golden,  the  others  reddish 
and  green.  This  kind  of  armor  may  be  meaht 
by  the  word  techera,  the  closest  interpretation 
of  which  appears  to  be  dccussaiio,  tigulatio,  a  til- 
ing. The  expression  in  2  CTiron.  xviii  :33,  may  be 
that  Ahab  was  struck  in  one  of  the  grooves  or 
slits  in  the  squares  of  his  techera,  or  between 
two  of  them,  where  they  do  not  overlap,  or  per- 
haps, with  more  probability,  between  the  metal 
hoops  of  the  trunk  of  the  shereyon,  where  the 
thorax  overlaps  the  abdomen.  The  term  kas- 
kasim,  'scales,'  in  the  case  of  Goliath's  armor, 
denotes  the  squamous  kind,  most  likely  that  in 
which  the  pieces  were  sewed  upon  a  cloth  and 
not  hinged  to  each  other,  as  in  the  techera.  It 
was  the  defensive  armor  of  northern  and  eastern 
nations,  the  Persian  Cataphracti,  Parthians  and 
Sarmatians.  But  of  true  annular  or  ringed  mail 
we  doubt  if  there  is  any  positive  evidence,  ex- 
cepting where  rings  were  sewn  separately  upon 
cloth,  anterior  to  the  sculpture  at  Takt-i-Boostan, 


or  the  close  of  the  Parthian  era.  The  existence 
of  mail  is  often  mcorrectly  inferred  from  our 
(Translators  using  the  word  wherever  flexible  ar- 
mor is  to  be  mentioned.  The  techera  could  not 
well  be  worn  without  an  undergarment  of  some 
density  to  resist  the  friction  of   metal,  and  this 


Parthian  Horseman  Clad  in  Coat  of  Mail. 

may  have  been  a  kind  of  sagum,  the  shereyon 
of  the  Hebrews,  under  another  form — the  dress 
Saul  put  upon  David  before  he  assumed  the 
breastplate  and   girdle. 

(4)  Cuirass-  The  Cuirass  and  Corslet,  strictly 
speaking,  were  of  prepared  leather  (corium),  but 
often  also  composed  of  quilted  cloths ;  the  former 
in  ancient  times  generally  denoted  a  suit  with 
leathern  appendages  at  the  bottom  and  at  the 
shoulder,  as  used  by  the  Romans;  the  latter,  one 
in  which  the  barrel  did  not  come  down  below  the 
hips,  and  usually  destitute  of  leathern  vittse,  which 
was  nationally  Greek.  In  later  ages  it  always 
designates  a  breast  and  back  piece  of  steel.  It  is, 
however,  requisite  to  observe  that,  in  estimating 
the  meaning  of  Hebrew  names  for  armor  of  all 


I,  a.  Early  Greek. 
3,  Greek. 


4,  5.  Roman. 
6.  Barbaricjl. 


kinds,   they  are  liable  to  the  same  laxity  of  use 
which  all  other   languages  have  manifested ;   for 
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in  military  matters,  more  perhaps  than  in  any 
other,  a  name  once  adopted  remains  the  same, 
though  the  object  may  be  changed  by  successive 
modifications,  till  there  remains  but  little  resem- 
blance to  that  to  which  the  designation  was  orig- 
inally applied. 

The  girdle,  or,  more  properly,  the  baldric  or  belt 
(cingula  or  balteus).  was  used  by  the  Hebrews 
under  the  name  of  icor;  it  was  of  leather, 
studded  with  metal  plates  or  bullae ;  when  the 
armor  was  slight,  broad,  and  capable  of  being 
girt  upon  the  hips ;  otherwise  it  supported  the 
sword  scarf-wise  from  the  shoulder. 

(5)  Greaves.  Greaves  were  likewise  known, 
even  so  early  as  the  time  of  David,  for  Goliath 
wore  them.  They  consisted  of  a  pair  of  shin- 
covers  of  brass  or  strong  leather,  bound  by  thongs 
round  the  calves  and  above  the  ankles.  They 
reached  only  to  the  knees,  excepting  among  the 
Greeks,  whose  greaves,  elastic  behind,  caught 
nearly  the  whole  leg.  and  were  raised  in  front 
above  the  knees.  The  Hebrew  word  soin,  in  Isaiah 
ix:S,  is  supposed  to  mean  a  half-greave.  though 
the  passage  is  altogether  obscure.  Perhaps  the 
war-boot  may  be  explained  by  the  war-shoe  of 
Egypt  with  a  metal  point.  C.  H.  S. 

FigaratiVe.  (i)  Armor,  when  ascribed  to 
God,  denotes  his  all-sufficiency  to  conquer  and  de- 
stroy the  enemies  of  his  people.  (2)  David  em- 
ploys a  bold  and  truly  believing  prayer,  when  he 
prays  God  "to  lay  hold  of  shield  and  buckler,  and 
draw  out  the  spear"  (Ps.  xxxv:2).  (3)  The  saint, 
being  called  to  be  a  warrior  under  the  Captain  of 
Salvation,  is  provided  with  a  panoply,  or  complete 
armor,  both  for  defence  and  attack.  (4)  This 
spiritual  armor  consists  of  the  following  pieces: 
The  "shield  of  faith ;"  that  is,  confidence  in  God 
as  reconciled  in  the  Son  of  his  love,  or  the  grace 
of  faith  implanted  in  us  by  the  Spirit.  By  this 
we  resist  the  fiery  darts  of  Satan.  The  "helmet" 
is  the  hope  of  salvation ;  the  "breast-plate"  is  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  to  us,  and  im- 
planted in  us;  the  "girdle"  is  that  of  truth  re- 
vealed to  us  and  dwelling  in  us;  the  "shoes"  are 
the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace;  our 
"sword"  is  that  of  the  Spirit,  or  the  word  of  God; 
and  the  whole  is  fastened  on  and  wielded  in  the 
exercise  of  all  prayer  (Eph.  vi:l.3-2o).  With  these 
weapons  we  are  to  fight  against  sin,  Satan  and  the 
world,  and  to  defend  ourselves  from  their  many 
and  dangerous  attacks  (Eph.  vi:fi-2o).  (s)  In 
Scripture  this  armor  receives  various  names.  Be- 
cause, provided  and  given  by  God.  it  is  called  "the 
armor  of  God."  God  the  Son  purchased  it  for 
us;  God  the  Holy  Ghost  applies  it,  or  bestows  it 
on  us.  Its  nature  is  Divine  and  spiritual ;  its  suc- 
cess is  of  God  ;  and  by  it  we  fight  his  battles  and 
are  made  more  than  conquerors  (Eph.  vi:ll). 
(6)  Because  given  for  the  cause  of  righteousness, 
it  is  called  "the  armor  of  righteousness  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left;"  it  is  purchased  with 
the  finished  righteousness  of  Christ,  and  can  in 
no  case  be  successful  unless  righteously  employed 
for  the  end  intended  by  God  (2  Cor.  vi:7).  (7) 
And  inasmuch  as  it  is  openly  wielded  for  the  con- 
denmation  of  the  works  of  darkness,  it  is  called 
"the  armor  of  light ;"  it  proceeds  from  the  Father 
of  light;  it  is  possessed  and  used  by  the  children 
of  light;  it  is  shining,  glorious  and  honorable.  By 
\yielding  it  skillfully  we  manifest  our  spiritual 
light  and  knowledge,  and  fight  our  w.iy  to  ever- 
lasting light    (Rom.   xiii:i2). 

AHMY,  THE  SALVATION  (;ir'my,  s.llva- 
shun) 

In  1805  a  man  with  a  heart  full  of  the  love  and 
passion  of  the  man  Christ   Jesus  stood  on  Mile- 


End  Waste,  Whitechapel,  London,  and  began  a 
work  among  the  poor  and  unchurched  masses  ol 
the  great  metropolis  that  has  since  grown  into 
tlie  vast  movement  known  as  the  Salvation 
Army. 

This  Army  is  a  body  of  converted  men  and 
women,  recruited  almost  exclusively  from  the 
non-churchgoing  classes,  thoroughly  organized 
under  a  military  form  of  government,  and  con- 
stituting a  world-wide  evangelistic:  agency  to 
preach  the  Christ -old  gospel  and  to  bring  all  men 
to  affectionately  submit  themselves  to  the  claims 
of  God  as  set  forth  in  the  Bible,  and  especially 
in  the  person,  work  and  teachings  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

It  holds  the  great  cardinal  doctrines  of  evan- 
gelical Christianity:  As  believing  in  the  Trinity; 
in  the  fall  and  the  universality  of  sin  "through 
the  disobedience  of  one" ;  in  the  atonement  for 
sin,  both  original  and  personal,  through  the  vi- 
carious sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  benefits 
of  which  are  for  all  men.  conditioned  solely  upon 
repentance  and  "faith  which  works  by  love";  in 
the  love  and  ever-present  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  seen  in  the  conversion  of  sinners  and  the 
sanctification  of  believers ;  and  in  the  everlasting 
blessedness  of  the  righteous  and  the  eternal  pun- 
ishment of  those  who  die  impenitent,  in  the  world 
to  come.  It  accepts  the  Bible  as  the  inspired  and 
authoritative  word  of  God,  and  believes  in  taking 
the  gospel  to  those  who  will  not  attend  the  ordi- 
nary places  of  worship;  to  this  end  it  shapes  its 
methods  and  nomenclature  to  compel  the  atten- 
tion of  those  whom  it  seeks  to  reach.  Its  mili- 
tary titles,  uniforms,  bands,  etc.,  are  the  fruitage 
of  this  principle  of  adaptation.  It  also  believes 
in  the  ministry  of  woman,  and  has  placed  every 
office  in  its  ranks  within  her  reach.  It  requires 
of  its  members  total  abstinence,  industry,  separa- 
tion from  the  fashions  and  follies  of  the  world, 
benevolence,  and  self-sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of 
all  men,  and  urges  its  people  to  purity  of  life  in 
thought,  word  and  act. 

The  founder  and  general  of  this  movement,  the 
Rov.  William  Booth,  was  born  in  Nottingham, 
England.  April  loth,  1829,  and  was  converted 
among  the  Weslcyans  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  At 
an  early  age  he  entered  the  ministry  and  at  once 
took  rank  as  one  of  the  most  successful  pastors 
and  evangelists  in  his  denomination,  which  rank 
he  held  until  he  severed  his  relation  with  the 
church  in  order  to  devote  his  energies  to  the  sal- 
v.ition  of  the  poor  in  London. 

This  work,  known  at  first  as  the  Christian  Mis- 
sion, spread  rapidly  throughout  England,  and 
soon  burst  forth  in  other  countries.  In  1872  in 
Cleveland,  and  in  1870  in  Philadelphia,  work  was 
begun  by  converts  who  had  emigrated  to  .\merica, 
but  not  until  1880  was  the  work  formally  opened 
in  the  Ignited  States  by  Commissioner  George 
Railton  and  seven  women  officers  duly  commis- 
sioned by  the  General.  Since  then  the  Army's 
.ndvance  in  America  has  been  phenomcn.il.  in 
spite  of  external  difficulties  arising  from  ignor- 
ance, misrepresentation  and  prejudice,  and  inter- 
nal troubles  occasioned  by  the  secession  in  1884 
of  Major  Moore,  who  siicceeiled  Commissioner 
Railton  in  the  chief  command,  and  later,  in  1806, 
by  the  retirement  of  Commander  and  Mrs.  Bal- 
lington  Booth. 

Those  defections  in  this  most  democratic  age 
and  country  have  tested  to  the  utmost  the  Arinys 
paternal  or  military  principles  of  government, 
usually  assumed  to  be  its  most  vulnerable  point. 
But.  instead  of  weakening,  this  testing  has  rather 
strengthened  the  conviction  in  the  miiuls  of  its 
people  that  these  principles  arc  from  above,  are 
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in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  the  Divine  gov- 
ernment, as  revealed  in  the  Bible,  and  in  the 
constitntion  of  the  human  mind,  and  are  best 
adapted  to  secure  large  and  permanent  results  in 
dealing  with  the  unchurched  and  undisciplined 
masses. 

Commissioner  Frank  Smith  succeeded  Major 
Moore,  while  Commander  and  Mrs.  Ballington 
Booth  were  succeeded  by  Commander  and  Mrs. 
Booth-Tucker,  under  whose  leadership  very  re- 
markable advances  are  bemg  made  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  work,  but  especially  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  army's  social  operations. 

The  evangelistic  and  social  operations  are  un- 
der the  oversight  of  more  than  three  thousand 
commanding  officers,  in  the  United  States  alone, 
who  give  their  whole  time  to  the  work  and  re- 
ceive a  small  salaiy  sufficient  for  simple  living 
expense,  though  no  salary  is  guaranteed.  Private 
soldiers  receive  no  remuneration  for  any  service 
they  may  give. 

The  Army  publishes  in  America  two  IVar 
Crys  weekly  in  English,  one  in  Swedish,  one  in 
German,  and  one  in  Chinese.  It  also  publishes 
The  Young  Soldier,  for  children,  and  Harbor 
Lights,  a  monthly  magazine.  The  combined  cir- 
culation of  these  papers,  which  is  principally 
among  the  vicious,  non-churchgoing  and  more 
illiterate  classes,  is  about  six  million  copies  per 
annum.  A  large  number  of  books,  pamphlets  and 
tracts  are  also  issued  by  its  publishing  houses. 

"The  World  for  God"  is  the  Army's  motto,  and 
such  is  the  faith  of  its  workers  in  the  power  of 
the  gospel,  and  such  has  been  their  success  with 
their  kaleidoscopic  methods,  bottomed  on  change- 
less Scriptural  and  philosophic  principles,  that 
they  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  day 
when  all  men  shall  accept  Jesus  Christ  as  Saviour 
and  Lord  and  be  filled  with  love  one  to  another. 
They  are  in  no  sense  antagonistic  to  any  denom- 
ination of  Christian  workers,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  glad  to  co-operate  with  all  lovers  of 
God  and  man  who  believe  in  present  salvation 
from  sin  through  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ  and 
who  are  seeking  the  rescue  of  the  lost  and  the 
advancement  of  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom. 

(1)  Principal  Doctrines.  The  following  are 
the  principal  doctrines  of  the  Army.  We  be- 
lieve: 

1.  That  the  Scriptures  were  given  by  inspira- 
tion of  God.  and  that  they  contain  the  Divine  rule 
of  faith  and  practice. 

2.  There  is  only  one  God,  who  is  the  Creator, 
Preserver  and  Governor  of  all  things,  and  that  He 
is  the  only  proper  object  of  religious  worship. 

3.  That  there  are  three  persons  in  the  Godhead 
— the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

4.  That  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Di- 
vine <;nd  human  natures  are  united,  so  that  He  is 
truly  and  properly  God,  and  truly  and  properly 
man. 

5.  That  our  first  parents  were  created  in  a 
state  of  innocency.  but  that  by  their  disobedience 
they  lost  their  purity  and  happiness:  and  that,  in 
conse(4uence  of  their  fall,  all  men  have  become 
sinners,  totally  depraved,  and  as  such  are  justly 
exposed  to  the  wrath  of  God. 

6.  That  Jesus  Christ  has.  by  His  sufferings  and 
death,  made  an  atonement  for  the  whole  world,  so 
that  whosoever  will  may  be  saved. 

7.  That  repentance  toward  God,  faith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  conversion  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  necessary  to  salvation, 

8.  That  we  are  saved  by  grace,  through  faith  in 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  he  that  believeth 
hath  the  witness  in  himself. 

O.    That  the  Scriptures  teach  that  not  only  does 


continuance  in  the  favor  of  God  depend  upon  con- 
tinued faith  in  and  obedience  to  Christ,  but  that  it 
is  possible  for  those  who  have  been  truly  con- 
verted to  fall  away  and  be  eternally  lost. 

10.  That  it  is  the  privilege  of  all  believers  to  be 
"wholly  sanctified,"  and  that  "their  whole  spirit 
and  soul  and  body"  may  "be  preserved  blameless 
unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  That 
is  to  say,  we  believe  that  after  conversion  there 
remain  in  the  heart  of  the  believer  inclinations  to 
evil,  or  roots  of  bitterness,  which,  unless  over- 
powered by  Divine  Grace,  produce  actual  sin ; 
but  that  these  evil  tendencies  can  be  entirely  taken 
away  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  whole  heart, 
thus  cleansed  from  anyt'ning  contrary  to  the  will 
of  God,  or  entirely  sanctified,  will  produce  the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  only.  And  we  believe  that  per- 
sons thus  entirely  sanctified  may,  by  the  power  of 
God,  be  kept  unblamable  and  unreprovable  be- 
fore Him. 

11.  In  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  in  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body;  in  the  general  judgm.ent  at 
the  end  of  the  world;  in  the  eternal  liappiness  of 
the  righteous,  and  in  the  everlasting  punishment 
(il  the  wicked. — General  Booth  in  Ordeis  and 
Jit\i;iilationsfor  Field  Officers,  pp.  151,  152. 

(2)  Articles  of  War.  In  joining  the  Army  a 
soldier  is  asked  to  sign  what  are  known  as  the 
.'Xrticles  of  War,  which  set  forth  the  principal  doc- 
trines lliat  every  soldier  is  supposed  to  believe, 
the  main  principles  on  which  he  is  expected  to  act, 
and  a  brief  description  of  the  service  he  will  have 
to  render. 

ARTICLES    OF    WAR. 

Having  received  with  all  my  heart  the  salva- 
tion offered  to  me  by  the  tender  mercy  of  Jehovah, 
I  do  here  and  now  publicly  acknowledge  God  to 
be  my  Father  and  King.  Jesus  Christ  to  be  my 
Saviour,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  my  Guide, 
Comforter  and  Strength ;  and  that  I  will,  by  His 
help,  love,  serve,  worship  and  obey  this  glorious 
God  through  all  time  and  through  all  eternity. 

Believing  solemnly  that  the  Salvation  Army  has 
been  raised  up  by  God.  and  is  sustained  and  di- 
rected by  Him,  I  do  here  declare  my  full  deter- 
mination, by  God's  help,  to  be  a  true  soldier  of 
the  Army  till  I  die. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
army's  teachings. 

Therefore.  I  do  here,  and  now.  and  forever, 
renounce  the  world  with  all  its  sinful  pleasures, 
companionships,  treasures  and  objects  and  de- 
clare my  full  determination  boldly  to  show  myself 
a  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ  in  all  places  and  com- 
panies, no  matter  what  I  may  have  to  suffer,  do, 
or  lose,  by  so  doing. 

I  do  here  and  now  declare  that  I  will  abstain 
from  the  use  of  all  intoxicating  liquors,  and  also 
from  the  habitual  use  of  opium,  laudanum,  mor- 
phia and  all  other  baneful  drugs,  except  when 
in  illness  such  drugs  shall  be  ordered  for  me  by 
a  doctor. 

I  do  here  and  now  declare  that  I  will  abstain 
from  the  use  of  all  low  or  profane  language ;  from 
the  taking  of  the  name  of  God  in  vain,  and  from 
all  impurity,  or  from 'taking  part  in  any  unclean 
conversation,  or  the  reading  of  any  obscene  book 
or  paper  at  any  time,  in  any  company,  or  in  any 
place. 

I  do  here  declare  that  I  will  not  allow  myself 
in  any  falsehood,  deceit,  misrepresentation  or  dis- 
honesty: neither  will  I  practice  any  fraudulent 
conduct,  either  in  my  business,  my  home,  or  in 
any  other  relation  in  which  I  may  stand  to  my 
fellow-men,  but  that  I  will  deal  truthfully,  fairly, 
honorably  and  kindly  with  all  those  who  may 
employ  me  or  whom  I  may  myself  employ. 
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I  do  here  declare  that  I  will  never  treat  any 
woman,  child  or  other  person  whose  life,  com- 
fort or  happiness  may  be  placed  within  my  power, 
in  an  oppressive,  cruel  or-  cowardly  manner,  but 
that  I  will  protect  such  from  evil  and  danger  so 
far  as  I  can,  and  promote,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
ability,  their  present  welfare  and  eternal  salva- 
tion. 

I  do  here  declare  that  I  will  spend  all  the  time, 
strength,  money  and  influence  I  can  in  supporting 
and  carrying  on  this  war,  and  that  I  will  endeavor 
to  lead  my  family,  friends,  neighbors  and  all 
others  whom  I  can  influence,  to  do  the  same,  be- 
lieving that  the  sure  and  only  way  to  remedy  all 
the  evils  in  the  world  is  by  bringing  men  to  sub- 
mit themselves  to  the  gcrvernment  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

I  do  here  declare  that  I  will  always  obey  the 
lawful  orders  of  my  officers,  and  that  I  will  carry 
out  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  all  the  orders 
and  regulations  of  the  .'Vrmy.  and.  further,  that 
1  will  be  an  example  of  faithfulness  to  its  prin- 
ciples, advance  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability  its 
operations,  and  never  allow,  where  I  can  pre- 
vent it,  any  injury  to  its  interests  or  hindrance 
to  its  success. 

And  I  do  here  and  now  call  upon  all  present 
to  witness  that  I  enter  into  this  undertaking  and 
rign  these  articles  of  war  of  my  own  free  will, 
feeling  that  the  love  of  Christ  who  died  to  save 
me  requires  from  me  this  devotion  of  my  life 
to  His  service  for  the  salvation  of  the  whole 
world,  and  therefore  wish  now  to  be  enrolled 
as  a  soldier  of  the  Salvation  Army. — General 
B<X)th  in  Orders  and  Recitations  for  Sotdiers, 
pp.  41,  42.  S.  S.  B. 

ARNAN  (Sr'nan),  Heb.  XC^,  ar-nawn' ,  strong, 

nimble),  whose  sons  are  mentioned  by  the  received 
Hebrew  text  in  the  genealogy  of  /crubbabel  (I 
Chn.n.  iii:2i),  B.  C.  after  536. 

ARNON  (ar'non),  (Heb.  P"1S.  ar-nohn' ,  a  mur- 
mur), a  river  forming  the  southern  boundary  "f 
trans-Jordanic  I'alestine,  and  separating  it  from 
the  land  of  Mo.ib  (Num.  xxi:l3,  26;  iJcut,  ii:24; 
iii:8,  16;  Josh  xii:i;  Is.  xvi:2;  Jer.  xlviii,  20). 

Burckhardt  was  the  first  to  give  a  satisfactory 
account  of  this  river,  under  the  name  of  Wady 
Modjcb,  which  it  now  bears.  It  rises  in  the  moiiii 
tains  of  Gilead,  near  Katranc.  whence  it  pursues  a 
circuitous  course  of  about  eighty  miles  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  It  flows  in  a  rocky  l)ed.  so  deep  and 
precipitous  as  to  appear  inaccessible;  yet  along 
this,  winding  among  huge  fragments  of  rock,  lies 
the  most  frequented  road.  and.  not  being  far  from 
Dibon,  prolvibly  that  taken  by  the  Israelites.  The 
stream  is  almost  dried  up  in  summer,  but  huge 
masses  of  rock,  torn  from  the  banks  and  deposited 
high  above  the  usual  channel,  evince  its  fullness 
and  impetuosity  in  the  rainy  season.  The  river 
is  mentioned  on  the  Moahite  slone. 

AROD  (a'rfid),  (Heb.  "^"S,  ar-oje' ,  a  wild  ass), 

a  son  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvi:i7),  called  ArodI  in  Gen. 
xlvi:i6(B.  C.  1856). 

ARODI  f.lr'o  dr  or  a-r5'dl).     See  Aroij. 

ARODITES  (arod-ites),  (Heb.  "^"''{'v',  haw  ar- 
o-di'),  descendants  of  Arod  (Num.  xxvi:i7). 

AROER  (5r'o-er  or  a-rSer).  (Heb. "'?''•?.  ar-oh- 
ayr' ,  iimlity). 

1.  A  town  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Anion, 
and  therefore  on  the  Sduthem  l»rdcr  of  the  terri- 
tory con<|uercd  from  the  Amorites,  which  was  as- 
signed to  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  (Deut. 
11:36;  Josh.  xii;2;  xiiig). 

The  Amorites  had  previously  dispossessed  the 
11 


.Vmnioniles  of  this  territory;  and  although,  in 
the  texts  cited,  the  town  seems  to  be  given  ti>  Kcu- 
lien.  it  is  mentioned  as  a  Moabitish  city  by  Jere- 
nuah  (xlviii  .19).  Burckhardt  found  the  ruins  of 
this  town  under  the  name  of  Araayr,  on  the  edge 
of  a  precipice  overlooking  the  river  (Travels  tn 
Syria,  372). 

Aroer  is  always  named  in  conjunction  with  'the 
city  that  is  in  the  midst  of  the  river;'  whence  Dr. 
Mansford  (.Scri/^t.  Ga:.)  conjectures  that,  like 
Rabbath  Ammon  I  which  see],  it  consisted  of  tvyo 
parts,  or  distinct  cities;  the  one  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  and  the  other  in  the  valley  beneath,  sur- 
rounded, either  naturally  or  artificially,  by  the 
waters  of  the  river. 

2.  One  of  the  towns  built,  or  probably  rebuilt, 
by  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Num.  xxxii:^^).  It  is  said 
in  Josh.  xiii:25  to  be  'before  Rabbah'  (of  Am- 
mon]; but,  as  Raumer  well  remarks  {Pataestina, 
p.  249),  this  could  not  possibly  have  been  in  the 
topographical  sense  of  the  words  (in  which  be- 
fore means  east  of),  seeing  that  Aroer,  as  a  town 
on  the  eastern  border  of  Gad,  must  have  been  west 
of  Rabbah.  But  to  a  person  in  Palestine  proper, 
or  coming  from  the  Jordan,  Aroer  would  be  be- 
fore Rabbah  in  the  ordinary  sense;  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  thus  understood  by  Burckliarat. 

3.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (i  Sam.  xxx: 
28). 

4.  A  city  in  the  south  of  Judah,  to  which 
David  sent  presents  after  recovering  the  spoil  of 
Ziklag  (i  Sam.  xxx  126,  28). 

Dr.  Robinson  thinks  this  may  have  been  the 
town  in  a  valley  twenty  miles  from  Hebron.  Here 
there  are  many  pits  for  water,  which  are  called 
Ararah.  and  which  gave  name  to  the  valley. 
In  the  valley  and  on  the  western  hill  are  evident 
traces  of  an  ancient  village  or  town,  consisting 
only  of  foundations  of  unhewn  stones,  now  much 
scattered,  but  yet  sufficiently  distinct  to  mark  them 
as  foundations.  Small  fragments  of  pottery  are 
also  everywhere  visible.  The  identity  of  name 
satisfies  the  traveler  that  he  lias  here  found  the 
Aroer  of  Judah. 

AROERITE     (5r'oer-Ile    or   a-ro'erile).     (Heb. 

1*."*..  iir-o-ay-ree' .  of  Aroer).  Hothan.the  Aroerite, 

was  father  of  two  of  David's  captains  (I  Chron. 
xi:44t. 

AKPHAD  or  ARPAD  (ar'phSd  or  ar'pid). 
(IIeb.~'f  .'S*.  ar-pawd' ,  spread  out). 

A  Syrian  city  near  Damascus,  having  its  own 
king,  and  in  Scripture  always  associated  with 
Hamath,  the  Epiphania  of  the  Greeks  (2  Kings 
xviii:34;  xix:i.3;  Is.  x:9;  xxxviiio;  xxxviirlj); 
at  one  time  if  was  apparently  dependent  on  Da- 
mascus (Jer.  xlix:2,l).  Near  the  site  of  this  for- 
gotten city  Mr.  W.  St.  Oiad.  Boscawen  recently 
purchased  a  large  and  beautiful  axe-head  of  green 
stone.  From  others  that  had  been  found  at  Ephe- 
sus  and  elsewhere,  it  is  clear  that  these  axes  be- 
longed to  the  Hittites  and  that  Arphad  was  once 
a  Hiltite  city  like  Hamath. 

ARPHAXAD  (ar  ph.\x'ad),  (Heb.  "«"C";'*,  ar- 
/a/'i/:.;./',  l)iirdcr  or  fortress  of  the  Chaldeans.) 

1-  The  son  of  Shem.  and  father  of  Salah :  born 
one  year  after  the  Deluge,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
438  years  (Gen.  xi  :l2.  etc),  B.  C.  2075. 

2.  Ki:it;  nf  Media,  mentioned  in  Judith  i:l, 
B    C    .V)J 

ARROW  (ir'rd),  (Heb.  VD.  khets). 

Figurative.  (1)  This  word  is  frequently  used 
as  llu-  svuiIkiI  of  calamity  or  disease  inflicted  by 
God   (Job  vi:4;  xxxiv:o;   Ps.   xxxviii:2;   Deut. 
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xxxii:23;  Comp.  Ezek.  v:i6;  Zech.  ix;i4).  The 
metaphor  thus  applied  derived  its  propriety  and 
force  from  the  popular  belief  that  all  diseases  were 
immediate  and  special  inflictions  from  Heaven. 
(2)  Lightnings  are,  by  a  very  fine  figure,  described 
as  the  arrows  of  God  (Ps.  xviii:i4;  cxliv:6; 
Habak.  iii:il.  Comp.  Wisd.  v:2l;  2  Sam.  xxii : 
15)-  (3)  'Arrow'  is  occasionally  used  to  denote 
some  sudden  or  inevitable  danger,  as  in  Ps.  xci : 
5: — 'The  arrow  that  flicth  by  day.'  It  is  also  fig- 
urative of  anything  injurious,  as  a  deceitful  tongue 
(Ps.  cxxix  :4  ;  Jer.  ix  :8)  ;  a  bitter  word  (  Ps.  Ixiv  : 
3)  ;  a  false  testimony  (Prov.  xxv:i8).  (4)  As  sym- 
bolical of  oral  wrong,  the  figure  may  perhaps  have 
been  derived  from  the  darting  'arrowy  tongue' 
of  serpents.  (5)  The  arrow,  however,  is  not 
always  symbolical  of  evil.  In  Ps.  cxxvii  :4,  5, 
well-conditioned  children  are  compared  to  'arrows 
in  the  hands  of  a  mighty  man;'  i.  e.,  instruments 
of  power  and  action.  (6)  The  arrow  is  also 
used  in  a  good  sense  to  denote  the  efficient  and 
irresistible  energy  of  the  word  of  God  in  the 
hands  of  the  Messiah  (Ps.  xlv:6;  Is.  xliv:2). 
(See  Arms,  Armor.) 

AE.RO'WS  (ar-roz).    See  Arms,  Armor. 

ARROWS,  DIVINATION  BY  (ar-rOz,  div'i- 
na'shiin  by).     See  DIVINATION. 

ARTAXERXES  (ar' tag-zerk'sez),  (Hebrew 
Kn^'t'nnilX,  ar-takh-shash-taw' ;  Gr.  'kfTixii(ii,i]%, 
ar-tax-er'xace,  probably,  'the  great  warrior  or 
king"). 

It  is  most  frequently  written  artachast  and 
is  the  title  under  which  more  than  one  Persian 
king  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
Hebrew  form  is  a  slight  corruption  of  the  letters 
which  De  Sacy  has  deciphered  in  the  inscriptions 
of  Nakshi  Rustam,  and  which  he  vocalizes  Ar- 
tahshetr  (Antiq.  d.  I.  Perse,  p.  100).  Gesenius 
pronounces  them  Artachshatr ;  and,  by  assuming 
the  easy  change  of  r  into  s,  and  the  transposition 
of  the  s,  makes  Artachshast  very  closely  represent 
its  prototype.  The  word  is  a  compound,  the 
first  element  of  which,  arta — found  in  several 
Persian  names — is  generally  admitted  to  mean 
great;  the  latter  part  De  Sacy  conceived  to  be 
the  Zend  Khshcthro,  King,  to  which  Gesenius  and 
Pott  assent.  Thus  the  sense  of  great  warrior, 
which  Herodotus  (vi:98)  assigned  to  the  Greek 
form  Artaxerxes  accords  with  that  which  ety- 
mology discovers  in  the  original  Persian  title. 

Pott,  according  to  his  etymology  of  Xerxes, 
takes  Artaxerxes,  to  be  more  than  equivalent  to 
Artachshatr— to  be  'magnus  regum  rex'  (Etym. 
Forsch.  i.  p.  Ixvii). 

(1)  The  First  Artachshasht  is  mentioned  in 
Ezra  iv  7-24.  as  the  Persian  king  who,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  adversaries  of  the  Jews,  obstructed 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  from  his  time  to 
that  of  Darius,  king  of  Persia.  This  king  is  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  and 
can  be  no  other  than  the  Magian  impostor,  Smer- 
dis,  who  seized  on  the  throne  (B.  C.  521),  and 
was  murdered  after  a  usurpation  of  less  than 
eight  months  (Herod.  iii:6i-78).  Profane  his- 
torians, indeed,  have  not  mentioned  him  under 
the  title  of  Artaxerxes:  but  neither  do  Herodotus 
and  Justin  (the  latter  of  whom  calls  him  Oropas,ta, 
i.  9)  agree  in  his  name,  so  that  this  fact  is  not, 
of  itself,  enough  to  invalidate  any  deductions 
which  are  in  other  respects  sound. 

(2)  The  Second  Artachshast,  in  the  seventh 
year  of  whose  reign  (B.  C.  457)  Ezra  led  a  second 
colony  cf  the  Jewish  exiles  back  to  Jerusalem 
(Ezra  vii  :l,  sq.),  the  opinions  are  divided  between 
Xerxes  and  his  son  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.    The 


arguments  brought  forward  by  the  advocates  for 
Xerxes,  among  whom  are  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Jahn, 
and  De  Wetle,  are  briefly  as  follows:  That,  as  the 
preceding  portion  of  the  book  of  Ezra  relates  to 
Darius  Hystaspis.  it  is  most  natural  to  expect 
that  the  next  following  section  should  refer 
to  his  successor,  Xerxes,  but  Ezra  does  not  give  a 
continuous  history,  and  it  is  now  demonstrable 
from  the  monuments  that  Xerxes  I.  is  the  Ahas- 
uerus  of  Esther  (see  Ahasuerus).  It  is  hard  to 
suppose  that  he  would  have  been  called  both 
Ahasuerus  and  Artaxerxes  in  addition  to  his 
regular  name. 

The  authority  of  Josephus  in  this  respect  is 
very  slender,  since  he  makes  Xerxes  reign  35 
years :  whereas,  we  know  from  other  accounts  that 
he  was  assassinated  in  the  twenty-first  year  of 
his  reign.  This  Artaxerxes  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Longimanus  from  the  unusual 
length  of  his  arms,  which  were  so  much  out  of  due 
proportion  that  when  standing  erect  he  could 
touch  his  knees. 

In  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  he  consider- 
ately allowed  Nehemiah  to  go  to  Jerusalem  for 
the  furtherance  of  purely  national  objects,  invested 
him  with  the  government  of  his  own  people,  and 
allowed  him  to  remain  there  for  twelve  years 
(Neh.  ii:l,  sq.;  v.  14).  It  is  almost  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  king  here  intended  is  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus.  who  reigned  from  the  year  464  to 
425  B.  C.  The  date  of  Nehemiah's  departure,  is. 
therefore,  the  year  444  B.  C.  Some  few  have 
indeed  maintained  (and  it  seems  principally  for 
the  purpose  of  reconciling  Neh.  xiii  :28,  with 
Josephus,  Antiq.  xi.  8)  that  the  king  here  referred 
to  is  Arta.xerxes  Mnemon.  who  reigned  from  the 
year  B.  C.  404  to  359.  But  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
were  contemporaries  (Neh.  viii:9),  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  no  events  of  Jewish  history 
were  recorded  between  the  reigns  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspis (Ezra  vi.)  and  Artaxerxes  Mnernon.  Be- 
sides this  would  separate  Eliashib,  the  high-priest 
(Neh.  iii:i),  and  his  grandfather,  Jeshua  (Neh. 
xii  :io)  by  an  interval  of  139  years,  which  is  hardly 
possible. 

ARTEiyiAS  (ar'te-mas),  (Gr.' hpTtiihi,  ar-tcm-as'). 

This  name  (which  is  a  contraction  for  Artemi- 
dorus)  occurs  only  once  (Tit.  iii:i2),  as  that  of 
an  esteemed  disciple  whom  St.  Paul  designed  to 
send  into  Crete  to  supply  the  place  of  Titus, 
whom  he  invited  to  visit  him  at  Nicopolis.  When 
the  Epistle  was  written,  the  Apostle  seems  not  to 
have  decided  whether  he  sould  send  Artemas  or 
Tychicus  for  this  purpose. 

ARTEMIS  (ar-te'mis),  (Gr.  'ApTf/xu,  ar  tern-is, 
artemis.  Acts  xi.\:24). 

The  Diana  of  the  Romans  is  a  goddess  known 
under  various  modifications,  and  with  almost  in- 
compatible attributes.     As  the  tutelary  divinity  of 


Ancient  Coin  Showing  Image  of  Artemis. 
Ephesus,  in   which  character  alone  she  concerns 
us  here,  she  was  undoubtedly  a  representative  of 
the   same   power   presiding   over   conception   and 
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birth  which  was  adored  in  Palestine  under  the 
name  of  Aslilorcth.  She  is  therefore  related  to  all 
the  cognate  deities  of  that  Asiatic  Juno-Venus. 
and  partakes,  at  least,  of  their  connection  with  the 
moon.  Creuzer  has  combined  a  number  of  testi- 
monies in  order  to  show  how  her  worship  was 
introduced  into  Ephesus  from  the  coasts  of  the 
Black  Sea ;  and  endeavors  to  point  out  the 
several  Medo- Persian,  Egj'ptian,  Libyan,  Scy- 
thian and  Cretan,  elements  of  which  she  is  com- 
pounded (.Symbolik,  ii.  115,  sg.). 

The  later  image  with  the  full  development  of 
attributes  is,  as  Creuzer  says,  a  Pantheon  of  Asi- 
atic and  Egyptian  deities.  Even  in  it,  however, 
we  see  how  little  influence  Greek  art  had  in  modi- 
fying its  antique  rudeness.  It  is  still  more  like  a 
mummy  than  a  Greek  statute.  Some  of  the  most 
significant  attributes  in  this  figure  are — The  tur- 
reted  head,  like  that  of  Cybele;  the  nimbus  behind 
it  representing  the  moon;  the  zodiacal  signs  of  the 
bull,  the  twins,  and  the  crab  on  her  bosom;  below 
them,  two  garlands,  one  of  flowers  and  the  other 
of  acorns ;  the  numerous  breasts ;  the  lions,  stags, 
ind  cows  in  various  parts ;  the  bees  and  flowers 
on  the  sides;  and  others  described  in  Millin's 
Galerie  MyJhol.  i.  26.  Her  priests  were  called 
Mcgabyzi,  and  were  eunuchs. 


The  Arabic  version  of  the  Acts  renders  Arte- 
mis, in  the  chapter  cited,  by  Az  Zuharat,  which  is 
the  .\r.ibic  name  for  tin-  jiLirict  Venus. 

ABUBOTH  or  ABABOTH  (5r'u  bClh  or  Sr'a- 
bSih),  (Hcb.  ''''■""^;,  ar-oob-hcth'),  a  Country  belong- 
ing to  Judah  (I  Kings  iv:io),the  situ.itiun  of  which 
is  ncit  known. 

It  was  probably  a  name  for  the  rich  corn-grow- 
ing country  of  the  Shefelah. 

ARXTMAH  (a-ru'mahi.  otherwise  Rumah,  (Hch 
."  .i-.X^  ar-oo-maw',  height),  a  city  near   Shecliem 

(Judges  ix  :4i),  where  Abimclech,  the  son  of  Gideon, 
a  welt 


ARVAD(ar'vad),  (Heb.  TI1K,  ar-vatf,  place  of 

fugitives,  I  Mace.  xv:23),  or,  as  it  might  be  spelt, 
Aruad,  whence  the  present  name  Ruad,  a  small 
island  and  city  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Aradus,  by  which  name  it  is  mentioned  i' 
I  Mace.  xv:23. 

It  is  a  small  rocky  island,  opposite  the  nx>uth  oi 
the  river  Eleutherus,  to  the  north  of  Tripolis, 
about  one  mile  in  circumference  and  two  miles 
from  the  shore.  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  753)  describes 
it  as  a  rock  rising  in  the  midst  of  the  waves 
(a  rock  washed  all  round),  and  modern  travelers 
state  that  it  is  steep  on  every  side.  Strabo  also 
describes  the  houses  as  exceedingly  lofty,  and 
they  were  doubtless  so  built,  on  account  of  the 
scantiness  of  the  site;  hence,  for  its  size,  it  was 
exceedingly  populous  (Pomp.  Mela.  I.  ii.  c.  7). 
Those  of  the  Arvidites  whom  the  island  could  not 
accommodate  found  room  in  the  town  and  dis- 
trict of  Antaradus.  on  the  opposite  coast,  which 
also  belonged  to  them.  Arvad  is  not  the  sam» 
as  Arpad  or  Arphad. 

ASVADITES  (ar'vad-ites),  ( Heb.  =""r:'^",  ar- 
vad-eem' ,  Gen.  x:i8;  I  Chron.  i:i6),  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island  Aradus  (see  Arvad),  and  doubtless 
also  of  the  neighboring  coast.  The  Arvadites  were 
descended  from  Arvad,  one  of  the  sons  of  Canaan 
(Gen.  x:i8).  Strabo  (xvi,  p.  731)  describes  the 
Arvadites  as  a  colony  from  Sidon.  They  were 
noted  mariners  ( Ezek.  xxvii:8,  11;  Strabo,  xvi,  p. 
754),  and  formed  a  distinct  state,  with  a  king  of 
their  own  (Arrian,  Exped.  Alex,  ii,  p. go);  yet  they 
appear  to  have  been  in  some  dependence  upon 
Tyre,  for  the  prophet  represents  them  as  furnish- 
ing their  contingent  of  mariners  to  that  city  ( Ezek. 
xxvii:8,  II).  The  Arvadites  took  their  full  share 
in  the  maritime  traffic  for  which  the  Phoenician 
nation  was  celebrated,  particularly  after  Tyre  and 
Sidon  had  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Grxco- 
Syrian  kings.  They  early  entered  into  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  and  Aradus  is  named  among  the 
states  to  which  the  consul  Lucius  formerly  made 
known  the  league  which  had  been  contracted  with 
Simon  Maccabseus  (i   Mace.  xv:23). 

ABZA  (ar'za),  (Heb.  ^'V^^.artsaw' ,  earthincss), 
governor  of  Tirzah,  in  whose  house  Zimri  killed 
Llah,  king  of  Israel  (I  Kings  xviig,  10). 

ASA  (a'sa),  (Heb.  **??,  aw-saw' ,  healingor  phy- 
sician), son  of  Abiiah,  grandson  of  Rehoboam,  and 
third  king  of  Judah.  He  began  to  reign  two  years 
before  the  death  of  Jeroboam,  in  Israel,  and  he 
reigned  forty-one  years,  from  H.C. 01 5-875.  As  Asa 
was  very  young  at  his  accession,  the  affairs  of  the 
goveniiiient  were  administered  by  his  mother,  or, 
according  to  some  (Coiiip.  i  Kings  xv:i,  10),  his 
grandmother  Maachah,  who  is  unnerstotwi  to  have 
leen  a  granddaughter  of  Absalom  (see  Maa- 
HAH).    She  gave  much  encouragement  to  idola- 


ci 
try. 


(1)  Religious  Conduct.  The  young  king,  on  as- 
suming the  reins  (it  guvernineiit,  zealously  rtxited 
out  the  idolatrnus  pr.ictices  which  h.id  grown  up 
during  his  minority  and  under  the  preceding 
reigns;  and  only  the  altars  in  the  'high  pl.icer 
were  suffered  toreniain(i  Kings xv:  II-13;  sChron. 
xiv:2-5). 

(2)  Wars.  He  neglected  no  human  means  of 
putting  his  kingdom  in  the  best  possible  military 
condition,  for  which  ample  opportunity  was  offered 
by  the  jicacc  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  first  ten 
years  iifliis  reign.  Anil  his  resources  were  so  well 
orgaiiiied,  and  the  population  h.id  so  increased, 
tliat  he  was  eventually  in  a  condition  to  count  on 
the  military  services  of  580,000  men  (2  Chron.  xiv: 6- 
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8).  In  tlie  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  rel>'ing  upon 
the  Divine  aid,  Asa  attacked  and  defeated  tlie 
numiTDUs  liostsnf  the  Cushite  king  Zerali,  who  had 
pcnitratcd  through  Arabia  Petraea  into  the  vale  of 
Zephatliali  witli  an  immense  host.  As  the  trium- 
phant Judaliites  were  returning,  laden  with  spoil, 
to  Jerusalem,  they  were  met  by  the  prophet  Aza- 
riah,  who  declared  this  splendid  victory  to  be  a 
consequence  of  Asa's  confidence  in  Jehovah,  and 
exhorted  him  to  perseverance. 

(3)  Beforms.  Thus  encouraged,  the  king  ex- 
erted himself  to  extirpate  the  remains  of  idolatry, 
and  caused  the  people  to  renew  their  covenant 
with  Jehovah  (2  Chron.  xv:  1-15).  It  was  this  clear 
knowledge  of  his  dependent  political  position, 
as  the  vicegerent  of  Jehovah,  which  won  for  Asa 
the  highest  praise  that  could  be  given  to  a  Jewish 
king— that  he  walked  in  the  steps  of  his  ancestor 
David  (I  Kings  xv:  11). 

(4)  Alliance  with  Ben-hadad.  Nevertheless, 
toward  the  latter  end  of  his  reign  the  king  failed  to 
maintain  the  character  he  had  thus  acquired. 
When  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  had  renewed  the  war 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  had  taken  Ramah, 
which  he  was  proceeding  to  fortify  as  a  frontier 
barrier,  Asa,  the  conqueror  of  Zerah,  was  so  far 
wanting  to  his  kingdom  and  his  God  as  to  employ 
the  wealth  of  the  Temple  and  of  the  royal  treas- 
ures to  induce  the  king  of  Syria  (Damascus)  to 
make  a  diversion  in  his  favor  by  invading  the  do- 
minions of  I^aasha.  By  this  means  he  recovered 
Ramah,  indeed ;  but  liis  treasures  were  squandered, 
and  he  incurred  the  rebuke  of  the  prophet  Hanani, 
whom  he  cast  into  prison,  being,  as  it  seems,  both 
alarmed  and  enraged  at  the  effect  his  address  was 
calculated  to  produce  upon  the  people.  Other  per- 
sons (who  had  probably  manifested  their  disappro- 
bation )  also  suffered  from  his  angerd  Kings  xv:  16- 
22;  2  Chron.  xvi:  i-io).  In  the  last  three  years  of 
his  life,  Asa  was  afflicted  with  a  grievous  'disease 
in  his  feet;'  and  it  is  mentioned  to  his  reproach 
that  he  placed  too  much  confidence  in  his  physi- 
cians. 

(5)  Death.  At  his  death,  however,  it  appeared 
that  his  popularity  had  not  been  substantially  im- 
paired; for  he  was  honored  with  a  funeral  of  unus- 
ual cost  and  magnificence  (i  Chron.  xvi:  11-14). 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoshaphat. 

ASADIAS  (as-a-di'as),  (Baruch   i:i).    See  Has- 

ADIAH. 

ASAEIi(a'sa-el  oras'a-el).   SeejAHZEEL. 
ASAHEL    (a'sa-hel   or  as'a-hel),   (Heb.  ^S'^J-l. 
as-aw-a/e' ,  God's  creature). 

1.  Son  of  David's  sister  Zeruiah,  and  brotherof 
Joab  and  Abishai.  He  was  noted  for  his  swiftness 
of  foot;  and  after  the  battle  at  Gibeon,  he  pursued 
and  overtook  Abner,  who,  with  great  reluctance, 
in  order  to  preserve  his  own  life,  slew  him  with  a 
back  thrust  of  his  spear  (B.C.  1055),  (see  Abner), 
(2  Sam.  ii:  18-23;  "i—?,  30;  xxiii:24;  I  Chron. xi:26; 
xxvii:7). 

2.  One  of  the  Levites  (B.C.gog),  inthe  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat,  who  instructed  the  peojjle  in  the  law 
(2  Chron.  xvii:8). 

3.  A  priest,  father  of  Jonathan,  in  the  time  of 
Ezra  (Ezra  x:l5).  He  is  called  Azael  in  Esdr. 
ix:  14  (B  .C.  before  459). 

4.  ALeviteinthe  timeof  Hezekiah(B.  C.  727), 
who  had  charge  of  the  tithes  (2  Chron.  xxxi:  13'. 

ASAHIAH  (as'a-hi'ah),(Heb.~''¥il,  ak-saw-yaw. 
Jah  is  doer  or  Jehovah  made),  one  of  the  persons 
sent  by  king  Josiah  to  consult  Huldah,  the  proph- 
etess, concerning  the  book  of  tlie  law,  found  in  the 
temple  (2  Kings  xxii:i4).  Also  called  Asaiah  (2 
Chron.  xxxiv.  20). 


ASAIAH  (a-sa'ya  or  as'a-i'ah),  (Heb.  as  in 
Asiihiah,  Jehovah  made). 

1.  A  prince  of  the  .Simeonites  who  drove  out 
the  Hamite  shepherds  (B.C.  712),  from  Gedor  (1 
Chron.  iv:  36). 

2.  A  Levite  of  the  reign  of  David  (I  Chron. 
vi:30).  With  120  of  his  brethren  lie  brought  the 
ark  to  the  city  of  David  (B.  C.  1033),  (I  Chron.  xv: 
6,  II). 

3.  A  son  of  "the  Shilonite,"  dwelling  at  Jeru- 
salem (I  Chron.  ix:5).  In  Neh.  xi:  5  he  is  called 
Maaseiah  (B.  C.  536). 

4.  (See  AsAHiAH). 

ASAPH  (a'saph),(  Heb.""|??^,aa;-j(7w/', assembler). 
A  Levite,  son  of  Barachias  (I  Chron.  vi:  39;  xv:  17), 
eminent  as  a  musician,  and  appointed  by  David 
to  preside  over  the  sacred  choral  services  which 
he  organized.  The  'sons  of  Asaph' are  afterwards 
mentioned  as  choristers  of  the  temple  (I  Chron. 
XXV :  I,  2;  2  Chron.  xx:  I4;xxix:  13;  Ezra  ii:  41;  iii:io; 
Neh.  vi:  44;  xi:22);  and  this  office  appears  to  have 
been  made  hereditary  in  his  family  (l  Chron. 
xxv:  I,  2).  Asaph  was  celebrated  in  aftertimes  as  a 
prophet  and  poet  (2  Chron.  xxix:3o;  Neh.  xii:  4),  and 
the  titles  of  twelve  of  the  Psalms  (Ixxiii  to  Ixxxiii), 
bear  his  name.  (See  Psalms).  There  were  two 
other  persons  named  Asaph:  one  who  occupied 
the  distinguished  post  of  mazkir  (n«;T?;)  or  're- 
corder' to  king  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xviii:  18,  37;  Is. 
xxxvi:3,  22);  another  who  was  keeper  of  the  royal 
forests  under  Artaxerxes  (Neh.  ii:8). 

ASAREEL  (a-sa'ra-el  or  a-sar'a-el),  (Heb.  '**":"";• 
as-ar-ale' ,  right  of  God  or  bound  by  Jehovah),  a 
son  of  Jehaleleel  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (i  Chron. 
iv:  16;  B.  C.  after  1618). 

ASARELAH  (as'a-re'lah),  (Heb.  'Wl^Kas-ar- 
ale'-aw,  Jah  is  joined),  one  of  the  sons  of 
Asaph,  set  apart  by  David  to  prophesy  with  harps 
(I  Cliron.  xxv:  2);  called  Jesharelah  in  verse  14. 

ASCALON  (as'-ka-16n).    See  Ashkelon. 

ASCENSION  (is-sen'shun).  The  event  spoken  of 
under  this  title  is  among  those  which  Christians  of 
every  age  have  contemplated  with  most  profound 
satisfaction.  It  was  in  his  ascension  that  Christ  ex- 
hibited the  perfect  triumph  of  humanity  over  every 
antagonist,  whether  in  itself,  or  in  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  exist. 
The  contemplation  of  this,  the  entrance  of  the 
Redeemer  into  glory,  inspired  the  prophets  of  old 
with  the  noblest  views  of  his  kingdom.  '"Thou 
hast  ascended  on  high;  thou  hast  led  captivity 
captive;  thou  hast  received  gifts  for  men;  yea,  for 
the  rebellious  also,  that  the  Lord  God  might  dwell 
among  them'  (Ps.  Ixviii:i8);  and  'Lift  up  your 
heads,  O  ye  gates;  and  be  ye  lifted  un,  ye  everlast- 
ing doors,  and  the  King  of  glory  shall  come  in'(Ps. 
xxiv:7).  Our  Saviour,  having  repeatedly  conversed 
with  his  apostles  after  his  resurrection,  and  afford- 
ed them  many  infallible  proofs  of  its  reality,  led 
them  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethany,  and  was  raised 
up  to  heaven  in  their  sight;  there  to  continue  till 
he  shall  descend  at  the  last  day  to  judge  the  quick 
and  the  dead. 

(1)  Evidences.  The  evidences  of  this  fact  were 
numerous.  The  disciples  sawhim  ascend  (Actsi:9, 
10).  Two  angels  testified  that  he  did  ascend  (."^cts 
i:  II).  Stephen,  Paul  and  John  saw  him  in  his  as- 
cended state  (.Acts  vii:  55,  56;  ix;  Rev.  i).  The 
ascension  was  demonstrated  by  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  (John  xvi:7-i4;  Acts  ii:33);  and  the 
terrible  overthrow  and  dispersion  of  the  Jewish 
nation  is  still  a  standing  proof  of  it  (John  viii:2i; 
Matt.  xxvi:64). 

(2)  Time.  The  time  of  Christ's  ascension  was 
forty  days  after  his  resurrection.     He  continued  so 
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many  days  upon  earth  tliat  lie  might  give  repeated 
proofs  of  his  resurrection  (Acts  i:3)  ;  instruct  his 
apostles  in  everything  of  importance  respecting 
their  office  and  ministry  (Acts  i:^);  and  might 
open  to  them  the  Scriptures  concerning  himself, 
and  renew  their  commission  to  preach  the  Gospel 
(Acts  i  :5,  6:   Mark  xvi:i5). 

(3)  Manner.  As  to  the  manner  of  his  ascension, 
it  was  from  Mount  Olivet  to  heaven,  not  in  appear- 
ance only,  but  in  reality,  and  that  visibly  and  local- 
ly. It  was  a  real  motion  of  his  human  nature;  sud- 
den, swift,  glorious  and  in  a  triumphant  manner. 
He  was  parted  from  his  disciples  while  he  was 
solemnly  blessing  them;  and  multitudes  of  angels 
attended  him  with  shouts  of  praise  ( Ps.  Ixviii:i7; 
-xlvii  :5,  6). 

(4)  Effects.  The  eflfects  or  ends  of  his  ascen- 
sion were:  i.  To  fulfill  the  t>-pes  and  prophecies 
concerning  it  2.  To  "appear"  as  a  priest  "in  the 
presence  of  God  for  us."  .3.  To  take  upon  him 
more  openly  the  exercise  of  his  kingly  office.    4. 


ASHAN  (a'shan),  (Hcb.  y^^.av/sAavm',  smoke), 
acityofjudah  (Josh,  xv:  42),  but  afterwards  ap- 
parently yielding  to  .Simeon  (Josh.  xix:7;  1  Chron. 
iv:32).  Eusebius  says  that,  in  his  time,  Heth- 
Ashan  was  sixteen  miles  from  Jerusalem,  west.  In 


I  Sam.  XXX :  30  it  is  called  Chor-ashan,  i.  c,  furnace 
priest's  city. 


of  smoke. 


:  30  It  IS 
In    I   ( 


Chron.   vi:59,  it   is   given   as   a 


ASHBEA  (Sshbe-a).  (Heb.  I'-rl^.  ash-lwah, 
adjuration),  a  proper  name,  but  whether  of  a 
place  or  person  is  not  certain  (i  Chron.  iv:2i),  B.C. 
about  1400. 

ASHBEL  (ash'bel),  (Heb.  '3^*^,  ash-bale ,  man 
of  Baal),  a  son  of  Benjamin  (Gen.  xlvi:2l;  Num. 
xxvi;38;  i  Chron.  viii:i),  B.C.  about  1856. 

ASHBELITES  (ish'bel-ites),  (Hcb.  with  the 
art,  '''""4"'^''?, /r<27i'-(Z.t/;-(5a-/«r<'', belonging  to  Ashbcl), 
descendants  of  .Vshhel  (B.C.  1700),  son  of  Benja- 
min  (Num.  xxvi:38). 


uies»* 


To  receive  gifts  for  men,  both  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary (Ps.  Ixviii:i8).  5.  To  open  the  way  to 
heaven  for  his  people  (  Heb.  x  :I9.^)-  6.  To  assure 
the  saints  of  their  ascension  to  heaven  after  their 
resurrection   from  the  dead    (John  xiv:i,  2). 

ASENATH  (Ss'e-nath  or  a-se'nath),  (Hib.  ^«y(^, 
aw.t^- «.;M  .  dedicited  to  Neiti,  d.iughler  of  Poti- 
phcrah.  priest  of  On,  whom  the  king  of  I'-KVpt  be- 
stowed in  marriage  upon  Joseph,  with  a  view  prob- 
ably of  strengthening  his  position  in  Egypt  by  this 
high  connection.  (See  IdskI'II.)  Altonlmn  is  here 
recpiired  only  to  the  name,  which  in  common  with 
other  words  of  foreign  origin,  has  attr.icted  consid- 
erable notice.  No  better  etymology  of  .^senath 
has  been    proposed   than   that   by  j.iblonski,  who 

\Panth.  Eopt'y\(^.  ■""'  (^/^""■«/- "^^o*^)  "■'"K'T"' 
the  forms  Asenalh  and  Astn,th  as  representative 
ol  a  Coptic  compound  Asshennl,  she  who  is  of 
A'eilli.    (See  Gen,  xli:45,  50;  xlvi;20,) 

ASER  (a'ser),  Greek  formol  AsHER  (wlilch  see) 
(LnUr  ii  V^:  Kev.  vii.6». 

ASH  ^usb;.    6cc  Qken. 


Ashdod. 

ASHDOD  (Ssh'ded),  (Hcb.''*'"?*^,<wA-'/("*'.rav- 
ager).  tlie  Azotus  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
so  called  in  f  Mace.  iv:iv.  Acts  viii:40  (see  also 
Plin.  //A7.  AV;Av:i4:  Ptolem.  v:i<>);  a  city  on  the 
summit  of  a  gr.issy  hill,  near  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  nearly  midway  between  Gaza  and  Joppa, 
being  18  geog,  miles  N,by  F..  from  the  lormcr, 
and  21  S.  from  the  latter.  Ashdod  w.is  a  citv  of 
the  Philistines,  and  the  chief  town  of  one  of  their 
five  slates  diwh.  xiii:3;  i  Sam.  vi:i7).  It  was  the 
seat  >>f  the  worship  of  Oagon  (1  Sain.  v:i-5; 
1  Mace.  xi:4),  before  whose  shrine  in  this  city  it 
was  th.it  the  captured  ark  was  deposited  .ind  tn- 
umphe.l  .)ver  the  i.lol  (i  Sam,  \:\-q\.  Ashdod  was 
assigned  to  ludali;  but  many  centuries  passed 
before  it  and  the  other  Philistine  towns  were  sub- 
dued (see  Pllil.lSTlNKS);  and  it  aj.pe.irs  never  to 
h.ive  been  permanently  in  possessi'>ii  of  the  lud.ih- 
ites,  although  it  was  dismantled  by  I  //i.di,  who 
built  towns  in  the  territory  of  Ashdod  (I  Chron. 
xxvi-6).  It  is  mentiiin<il  t..  the  reproach  ol  the 
|ew<;  after  their  return  fo.ni  captivity  th.il  they 
■     •  ■'      ■'  of 


married  wives  of  Ashdod.  the  result  of  whi(Ji  was 
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that  the  children  of  these  marriages  spoke  a  mon- 
grel dialect,  compounded  of  Hebrew  and  the 
speech  of  Ashdod  (Xeh.  xiii:23,  24).  These  facts 
indicate  the  ancient  importance  of  Ashdod.  It 
was  indeed  a  place  of  great  strength;  and  being 
on  the  usual  military  route  between  Syria  and 
Egypt,  the  possession  of  it  became  an  object  of 
importance  in  the  wars  between  Egypt  and  the 
great  northern  powers.  Hence  it  was  secured  by 
the  Assyrians  before  invading  Egypt  (Is.  xx:l,ij?.); 
and  at  a  later  date  it  was  taken  by  Psammetichus, 
after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  years,  the  longest  on 
record  (Herodot.  ii:i57).  The  destruction  of  Ash- 
dod was  foretold  by  the  prophets  (Jer.  xxv:2o;  Is. 
xx;i;  Amos  i:8;  iiiig;  Zeph.  ii:4;  Zach.  ix:6);  and 
was  accomplished  by  the  Maccabees  (i  Mace. 
v:68;  x:77-84;  xi:4).  It  is  enumerated  among  the 
towns  which  Pompey  joined  to  the  province  of 
Syria  {Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv:4,  4;  De  Bell.Jiid.  i:7,  7), 
and  among  the  cities  ruined  in  the  wars,  which 
Gabinius  ordered  to  be  rebuilt  (Aniig.  xiv:5,  3). 
It  was  included  in  Herod's  dominion,  and  was  one 
of  the  three  towns  bequeathed  by  him  to  his  sister 
Salome  (De  Bell.Jud.  vii:8,  i).  The  evangelist 
Philip  was  found  at  Ashdod  after  he  had  baptized 
the  Ethiopian  eunuch  (Acts  viii:40).  Azotus  early 
became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric;  and  we  find  a 
bishop  of  this  city  present  at  the  councils  of  Nice, 
Chalcedon,  A.  D.  359,  Seleucia  and  Jerusalem, 
A.  D.  536  (Reland  Palcestina,  p.  609). 

ASHDODITES  (ash'dod-ftes),  (Neh.  iv:7),  inhab- 
itants of  Ashdod  (cj.  v.);  less  correctly  rendered 
Ashdothites  (Josh.  xiii:3).    (See  Ashdothites). 

ASHDOTHITES  (ash'doth-Ites),  (Heb.  "I'l^S, 
ash-do-dee'),  a  less  correct  mode  (Josh.  xiii:3)  of 
anglicizing  the  name  Ashdodites  (which  see). 

ASHDOTH  PISGAH  (ash'doth-plz'gah),  (Heb. 
T?^'-"~''~?""^',  ash-doth' ha-pis-gaw' ,  s,pxmgs  ol  Pis- 
gah),  the  water  courses,  spurs  and  ravines  of  Mount 
Pisgah  (Deut.  iii;l7;  iv:49;  Josh.  xii:3;  xiii:20). 

ASHER  (ash'er),  (Heb.  ^'i'^,  aw-skare',  happi- 
ness). 

1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  by  Zilpah,  the  hand- 
maid of  Leah  (Gen.  xxx:i3;  xxxv:26;  xlix:2o),  and 
founder  of  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  (N'um.  xxvi: 
44-47).  Asher  had  four  sons  and  one  daughter 
(Gen.  xlix;2o;  Deut.  xxxiii:24;  i  Chron.  vii:3o). 

(1)  Tribe  of  Asher.  On  quitting  Egypt  the 
number  of  adult  males  in  the  tribe  of  Asher  was 
41,500,  which  made  it  the  ninth  of  the  tribes 
(excluding  Levi)  in  numbers — Ephraim,  Manasseh 
and  Benjamin  only  being  below  it.  I3ut  before 
entering  Canaan  an  increase  of  11,900 — an  in- 
crease exceeded  only  by  Manasseh — raised  the 
number  to  53,400,  and  made  it  the  fifth  of  the  tribes 
in  population  (Comp.  Num.  i:40,  41;  xxvi:47). 

(2)  Inheritance.  The  inheritance  of  this  tribe 
lay  in  a  very  fruitful  country,  on  the  seacoast, 
■with  Lebanon  north,  Carmel  and  the  tribe  of  Issa- 
char  south,  and  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  east.  It  is 
usually  stated  that  the  whole  of  the  Phoenician 
territories,  including  Sidon,  were  assigned  to  this 
tribe.  But  there  are  various  considerations  which 
militate  against  this  conclusion  (Num.  xxvi:24; 
Josh.  xix;24;  Judg.  i:3i),  and  tend  to  show  that  the 
assigned  frontier-line  was  drawn  out  to  the  sea 
south  of  Sidon.  The  strongest  text  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  Sidon  (Tyre  was  not  then  founded)  is  that 
in  which  it  is  mentioned  to  the  reproach  of  the 
Asherites  that  they  did  not  drive  out  the  Sidoni- 
ans  (Judg.  i:3i). 

(3)  Amon^  the  Canaanites.  The  Asherites 
were  for  a  long  time  unable  to  gain  possession  of 
the  territories  actually  assigned  them,  and  'dwelt 
among  the  Canaanites,  the  inhabitants  of  the  land' 


(Judg.  i:32);  and,  'as  it  is  not  usual  to  say  of  a 
larger  number  that  it  dwells  among  the  smaller, 
the  inference  is  that  they  expelled  but  compara- 
tively few  of  the  Canaanites,  leaving  them,  in  fact, 
a  majority  of  the  population'  (Bush,  note  on  Judg. 
i:32). 

2.  The  name  of  the  tribe  descended  from 
Asher,  and  also  of  that  part  of  Canaan  in  which 
they  dwelt  (Num.  i:  13;  ii:27:  xxvi:  44,  47;  xxxiv:27; 
Josh.  xix:24,  31,  34;  xxi:6,  30;  Judg.  i:3i;v:l7; 
vi:  35;  vii:23;  I  Kings  iv:  16;  I  Chron.  vi:62,  74; 
Ezek.  xlviii:2,  3,  34). 

3.  A  place  that  formed  one  boundary  of  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh  on  the  south  (Josh,  xvii:  7). 

ASHERAH  (a-she'rah).     See  Ashtoreth. 
ASHERITES  (ash'er-ites),  descendants  of  Ash- 
er (Judg.  i:  32).    (See  Asher). 

ASHES  (ash'ez),  (Heb.  1?*^',  ay'fer;  Or.  (TiroJ6s, 
spod-os';  also  )?■?,  deh'she/i,  literally,  fatness). 

The  ashes  of  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  on  the 
days  of  the  great  festivals  were  suffered  to  accu- 
mulate, and  then  taken  away  the  next  day  by  a 
priest  chosen  by  lot  to  this  work.  There  was  a 
sort  of  lye  made  of  the  ashes  of  the  heifer  sacri- 
ficed on  the  great  day  of  expiation,  which  was 
used  for  ceremonial  purification  (Num.  xix:  17,18). 
(See  Sacrifice.) 

Figurative.  1.  Ashes  in  the  symbolical  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  denote  human  frailty  (Gen. 
xviii:27),  deep  humiliation  (Esth.  iv:  i;  Jonah  iii.6; 
Matt.  xi:2i;  Luke  x:  13;  Job  xlii:6;  Dan.  ix:  3). 

2.  To  sii  in  ashes  was  a  tokenof  grief  and  mourn- 
ing (Job  ii:  8;  Lam.  iii:  16;  Ezek.  xxvii:3o),  as  was 
also  strewing  them  upon  the  head  (2  Sam.  xiii:  10; 
Is.  xli:3).    (See  Mourning.) 

3.  Feeding  on  ashes,  in  Ps.  cii;9,  appears  to  ex- 
press grief,  as  of  one  with  whose  food  the  ashes 
with  which  he  is  covered  mingle.  But  in  Is.  xliv:20 
'feeding  on  ashes'  which  afford  no  nourishment,  is 
judged  to  denote  ineffectual  means,  labor  to  no 
purpose.     (Compare  Hos.  xii:  i.) 

ASHIMA  (a'shi-ma  or  a-shi'ma),  (Heb.  *<|?"I?>? 
ash-i-maw' ,  perhaps  heaven,  2  Kings  xvii: 30),  is 
only  once  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the 
God  of  the  people  of  Hamath.  The  Babylonian 
Talmud,  in  the  treatise  'Sanhedriii'  (cited  inCarp- 
zov's  Apparatus,  p.  516),  and  the  majority  of  Jew- 
ish writers,  assert  that  Ashima  was  worshiped  un- 
der the  form  of  a  goat  unthoiit  'wool ;  the  Talmud 
of  Jerusalem  says,  under  that  of  a  lamb.  Elias 
Levita,  a  learned  Rabbi  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
assigns  the  word  the  sense  of  <z/(?,-in  whichhe  was, 
in  all  probability,  deceived  by  the  resemblance  in 
sound  to  the  latin  simia.  Jurieu  and  Calmet  have 
proposed  other  fanciful  conjectures.  The  opinion, 
however,  that  this  idol  had  the  form  of  a  goat,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  one  best  supported  by  arguments  as 
well  as  by  autliorities.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that 
the  name  of  this  idol  furnished  Aben  Ezra  with  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  the  inveterate  hatred  of 
the  Jews  against  the  Samaritans.  In  his  preface 
to  the  book  of  Esther,  he  asserts  that  the  Samari- 
tan text  of  Gen.  i:  i,  begins  with  the  words  'In  the 
beginning  Ashima  created."  It  need  hardly  he. 
said  there  is  no  trace  of  this  reading  either  in  the 
Samaritan  text  or  version. 

ASHKELON  or  ASKELON  (ash'ke-lon  or 
as'ke-lon),  (Heb.  "'"T"'?'^',  ash-kelone' ,  weighing; 
Gr.  'A(T/c(£Xwi'). 

(1)  Description.  One  of  the  five  cities  of  the 
Philistines,  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  ten  miles  north  of  Gaza. 
Thither  Samson  went  when  he  slew  thirty  men 
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and  took  their  spoil  (JudR.  xiv:ig);  it  was  as- 
signed to  the  tribe  of  Tudah  Oude:.  iriS);  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  denunciations  of  the  prophets 
(Jer.  XXV  :20;  xlvii  :5.  7;  Amos  i:8;  Zeph.  ii  :4,  7; 
Zech.  ix:5).  The  town  forms  a  semicircle — in 
a  hollow,  declininfr  toward  the  sea,  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  artificial  mounds. 

(2)  History.  Ashkelon  was  the  seat  of  worship  of 
the  Philistine  goddess  Astartc  or  Ashtoreth  (which 
see),  whose  tcm[ilc  was  plundered  by  tlie  Scytlii.ins, 
B.  C.  625;  was  the  birtli[)lace  of  Herod  the  Great; 
was  taken  by  the  Franks,  A.  U.  logg;  partially 
destroyed  by  the  Moslems;  rebuilt  by  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion;  destroyed  again  in  A.  D.  1270. 
Ruins  of  walls,  columns,  marble  pillars,  and  in- 
scriptions on  stone  abound  there  now,  though 
many  of  the  good  building  stones  have  been  dug 
up  and  used  in  Jaffa  and  Gaza.  Sycamores,  vines, 
olives  and  fruit  trees  are  found  there,  and  also 
thirty-seven  wells  of  sweet  water.  Near  the  ruins 
of  the  old  city  is  Jurah,  a  village  of  about  300  pop- 
ulation. At  Askelon  there  are  visible  at  low  water 
two  shallows  of  crescent  shape,  which  are  perhaps 
remains  of  ancient  moles,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  rocky  basin,  in  which  the  medijeval  city  was 
Confined,  explorers  think  they  can  trace  the  lines 
of  a  little  dock.  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  says: 
No  site  in  this  country  has  so  deeply  impressed 
my  mind  with  sadness.  O  man,  savage,  ferocious, 
brutal,  what  desolations  thou  has  wrought  in  the 
earth!  They  have  stretched  out  Ufion  Askelon 
the  line  of  confusion  and  the  stones  of  emptiness. 
Thorns  have  come  up  in  her  palaces,  and  hramhUs 
in  the  fortresses  thereof,  and  it  is  a  habit.ition  of 
dragons  and  a  court  for  owls  (Is.  xxxv:ii-i3). 
Askelon  will  surely  be  rebuilt  at  some  future  day 
of  prosperity  for  this  unhappy  land.  The  position 
is  altogether  tcx)  advantageous  to  allow  it  to  sink 
into  total  neglect.  The  inhabitants  call  the  place 
El  Jore,  but  they  are  also  acquainted  with  the 
name  Askelon,  and  in  some  degree  with  her  an- 
cient story,  which  closely  resembles  that  of  her 
neighbors,  Ashdod  and  Gaza,  and  is  to  be  found 
in  the  same  books,  sacred  and  profane  (V'ol.  11, 
PP-  329.  3301- 

ASHKENAZ  (5sh'ke-n5z),  (Heb.  'J??S,  ash- 
kenaz' ,  meaning  unknown.  Gen.  x:3);  and  Ash- 
chenaz  (ler.  li:27),  the  proper  name  of  a  son  of 
Gomer,  tne  son  of  Japhelh,  and  of  a  tribe  of  his 
descendants.  In  Jeremiah  it  is  placed  with  Ararat 
and  Minni,  provinces  of  Armenia;  whence  it  is 
probable  that  Ashkenaz  was  a  province  of  Arme- 
nia; or  at  least  that  it  lay  not  far  from  it,  near  the 
Caucasus,  or  toward  the  Black  Sea.  The  com- 
mentators have  been  all  bound  to  something  like 
this  conclusion  by  the  passage  in  Jeremiah,  and 
nothing  more  satisfactory  is  now  attainable.  The 
various  fanciful  attempts  to  trace  the  name  may 
be  seen  in  Winer  iPih.  Kealwort.,  s.  v.  'Askenas'). 
The  modern  Jews  fancy  the  name  denotes  the 
Germans.     Exact  site  is  unknown. 

A8HNAH  (.Ish'nah).  (Heb.  •1*'r<*,  ash-naw' , 
fiTtification,  or  bright). 

1.  A  city  of  Judali  (Josh.  xv:33),  northwest  of 
Jerusalem. 

2.  Another  Ashnah  is  mentioned  (Josh.  xv:43), 
Southwest  from  Jerusalem.  Neither  h.is  been  ide'n- 
tilied. 

A8HPENAZ  (ash'pe-nSi),  (Heb.  '-t*<<,  ash 
pen-az' ,  perha[)S  horse-nose),  chief  of  the  eunuchs 
of  king  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  whose  care  Daniel 
and  his  companions  were  consigned,  and  who 
changed  their  nanus  (D.in.  i:3,  71  l!.  C.  atmut  604. 
The  request  of  Daniel  that  he  might  not  be  Com- 
pelled to  eat  the  provisions  sent  Irom  the  king's 


table  filled  Ashpenaz  with  fear.  But  God  had 
brought  Daniel  into  favor  with  Ashpenaz,  and  he 
granted  his  request,  which  kindness  the  prophet 
gratefully  records  (.Dan.  i:i6). 

ASHRIEL  (ash'ri-el),  (Heb.  VnlP»,aj/i-r«-a&'. 
God  is  joined),  son  of  Gilead,  and  great-grandson 
of  Manasseh  (I  Chron.  vii:l4;  Num.  xxvi:3i;  Josh. 
xvii:2).     It  is  more  properly  spelled  Asriel. 

ASHTAROTH  (ish'ta-rStb),  (Heb.  •''■"'v?i',  ash- 
tau'-rolh' ,  a  wife,  and  Ashtaroth-Camaim,  ^"'•i^ll. 
n"~7f?),  a  town  of  Bashan  (Deut.  i:4;  Josh.  ix:io) 
which  was  included  in  the  territory  of  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  xiii:3i),  and  was  as- 
signed to  the  Levites  (i  Chron.  vi:7i;  Judg.  ii.13; 
I  Sam.  vii:3;  xii:lo;  xxxi;lo;  i  Kings  xi:5,  33; 
xxiii:i3).  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius  6  miles  from 
Edrei,  the  other  principal  town  of  Bashan,  and  25 
miles  from  Bostra.  The  town  existed  in  the  time 
of  .Abraham  (Gen.  xiv:5);  and  as  its  name  of  Ash- 
taroth  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  worship  of 
the  moon  under  that  name  (see  Ashtoreth), 
there  is  little  need  to  look  further  than  the  cres- 
cent of  that  luminary  and  its  symbolical  image  for 
an  explanation  of  the  addition  Carnaim,  or  rather 
Kamaim, 'horned.'  In  2  Mace.  xii:26,  mention  is 
made  of  the  temple  of  Atergatis  (Ashtaroth)  in 
Carnion,  which  is  described  as  a  strongly  fortified 
town  of  difficult  access,  but  which  was  taken  by 
Judas  MaccabKus,  who  slew  25,000  of  the  people 
therein  (2  Mace.  xii;2l,  26).  Ashtaroth-Camaim  is 
now  usually  identified  with  Mezareib,  the  situation 
of  which  corresponds  accurately  enough  with  the 
distances  given  by  Eusebius.  Here  is  the  first 
castle  on  the  great  pilgrim  road  from  Damascus 
to  Mecca.  It  was  built  ab<jut  340  years  ago  by 
the  Sultan  .Selim,  and  is  a  square  structure,  about 
100  feet  on  each  side,  with  square  towers  at  the 
angles  and  in  the  center  of  each  face,  the  walls 
being  40  feet  high.  The  interior  is  an  o[)en  yard 
with  ranges  of  warehouses  against  the  castle  wall 
to  contam  stores  of  provisions  for  the  pilgrims. 
There  are  no  dwellings  beyond  the  castle,  and 
within  it  only  a  few  mud  huts  upon  the  flat  roofs 
of  the  warehouses,  occupied  by  the  peasants  who 
cultivate  the  neighboring  grounds.  Close  to  this 
buil(li[ig  on  the  north  and  cast  side  are  a  great 
number  of  springs,  whose  waters  at  a  short  dis- 
tance collect  into  a  lake  or  pond  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  circumference.  In  the  midst  of  this  lake 
is  an  island,  and  at  an  elevated  spot  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  promontory  advancing  into  the  lake, 
stands  a  sort  of  chapel,  around  which  are  many 
ruins  of  ancient  buildings.  There  are  no  other 
ruins.  (Burckhardt,  p.  242;  Buckingham's  Arab 
Tribes,  p.  162.)  Porter  thinks  it  possibly  identical 
with  Kenath  and  mcjdem  Kuiuxwal.  Others,  with 
greater  probability,  suggest  Tell-AshtirA,  30  miles 
east  of  tlie  .Sea  of  Galilee.  "The  antiquity  of  Ash- 
taroth (if  the  name  be  read  and  identified  cor- 
rectly) is  attested  independently  by  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  inscriptions:  an  Asterlu  occurs  in  the 
list  of  pl.ices  m  Southern  .Syria  conquered  by 
Tahutmes  Ill,tif  the  l8lh  dynasty,  in  his  twenty- 
second  year(Toinkins,  TSIiA  ix,  262,  and  in  KPi 
v.  45,  No.  28;  W.  Max  Midler,  Asien  u.  Eur.  muh 
all<ic.  Penkm.,  p.  162;  cf.  Wiedemann, ./(,'.  Gesch. 
348  f.,  3711;  and  an  Ashtarii  is  mentioned  in  the 
correspondence,  from  Palestine,  with  Amcn6- 
phis  ly  (15th  cent.  B.  C.)  as  having  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Egyptians,  and  bi'ing  seized  by 
rebels  (Bezold  and  Budge,  The  Tel  el  .■Imarna 
Tiil/ets  ill  the  Itrit.  Mus.,  Nos.  43,  64;  Sayce, 
/'atriiin  h,il  .l,i;e.  iS<j5,  pp.  133,  i:;^!.  The  writers 
nanied  identify  these  places"with  \\shl.iroth-Kar- 
naim;  but  they  may  equally  well  have  been  the 
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later  capital  of  Og,  'Ashtaroth  (supposing  this  to 
have  been  distinct)."  (S.  R.  Driver,  Hastings'  Bib. 
Diet.  I 

ASHTERATHITE  (  ash'  te  -  rath  -  ite  ),  (  Heb. 
'0'??^,  ash-ter-awthee'),  a  designation  of  Uzziah 
(l  Chrcm.  xi:  44), probably  as  being  a  citizen  of  Ash- 
taroth. 

ASHTORETH  (ash'to-reth  or  ash-to'reth),  (Heb. 
'"^Ti^'fi ,  asli-to'iv-reth,  i  Kings  xi;5i. 

(1)  The  Goddess  of  the  Zidonians.  This  is  the 
name  of  Astarlc,  goddess  of  the  Zidonians  (i  Kings 
xi:  5,  33),andalsoof  the  Philistines  (i  Sam.  xxxi:io), 
whose  worship  was  introduced  among  the  Israel- 
ites during  the  period  of  the  judges  (Judg.  ii:l3; 
I  Sam.  vii:4),  and  was  celebrated  by  Solomon  him- 
self (i  Kings  xi:5),  and  was  finally  put  down  by 
Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii:i3).  She  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Baal,  as  the  correspond- 
ing female  divinity  (Judg.  ii:I3);  and  from  the  ad- 
dition of  the  words  'and  all  the  host  of  heaven,' 
in  2  Kings  xxiii:4  (although  Asherah  occurs  there, 
and  not  Ashtoretli,  which  will  be  accounted  for 
below),  it  is  probable  that  she  represented  one  of 
the  celestial  bodies. 

(2)  ftueen  of  Heaven.  There  is  also  reason  to 
believe  that  she  is  meant  by  the  'queen  of  heaven," 
in  Jer.  vii:l8;  xliviiy,  whose  worship  is  there  said  to 
have  been  solemnized  by  burning  mcense,  pouring 
libations,  and  offering  cakes.  Further,  by  com- 
paring the  two  passages,  2  Kings  xxiii:4  and  Jer. 
vii:2,  which  last  speaks  of  the  'sun  and  moon  and 
all  the  host  of  heaven,  whom  they  served,"  we  may 
conclude  that  the  7iioon  was  worshiped  under  the 
names  of  queen  of  heaven  and  of  Ashtoreth,  pro- 
vided the  connection  between  these  titles  is 
established.  This  constitutes  nearly  the  sum  of 
ail  the  indications  in  the  Old  Test,  concerning 
Ashtoreth. 

(3)  Rites.  The  rites  of  her  worship,  if  we  may 
assume  their  resembling  those  which  profane  au- 
thors describe  as  paid  to  the  cognate  goddesses, 
agree  with  the  few  indications  in  the  Old  Test., 
in  part  complete  the  brief  notices  there  into  an 
accordant  picture.  The  cakes  mentioned  in  Jer. 
vii:  18,  which  are  called  in  Hebrew  Kavvanim, 
were  also  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  Cha- 
bdnes,  and  were  by  them  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
sickle,  in  reference  to  the  new  moon.  Among 
animals,  the  dove,  the  crab,  and,  in  later  times, 
the  lion,  were  sacred  to  her ;  and  among  fruits,  the 
pomegranate.  No  blood  was  shed  on  her  altar ; 
but  male  animals,  and  chiefly  kids,  were  sacrificed 
to  her  (Tacit.  Hist.  ii:3).  Hence  some  suppose 
that  the  reason  why  Judah  promised  the  harlot  a 
kid  was  that  she  might  sacrifice  it  to  Ashtoreth 
(see  Tuch's  note  to  Gen.  xxxviii:i7).  The  most 
prominent  part  of  her  worship,  however,  consisted 
of  those  libidinous  orgies  which  .-Augustine,  who 
was  an  eye  witness  of  their  horrors  in  Carthage, 
describes  with  such  indignation  (De  Civit.  Dei.  ii : 
3).  Her  priests  were  eunuchs  in  women's  attire 
(the  peculiar  name  of  whom  is  Kadeshlm' ,  male 
devotees,  sacri,  I  Kings  xiv:24),  and  women 
Dcdcshotli'.  female  devotees,  sacrcc.  i.  e.  mcrctriccs 
or  prostitutes  (Hos.  iv:i4).  which  term  ought  to 
be  distinguished  from  ordinary  harlots,  Zoiiah. 
who,  like  the  Bayaderes  of  India,  prostituted 
themselves  to  enrich  the  temple  of  this  goddess. 
The  prohibition  in  Deut.  x.xiii  :i8  appears  to  allude 
to  the  dedication  of  such  funds  to  such  a  purpose. 
(See  Prostitution,  Sacred.) 

(4)  Places.  As  for  the  places  consecrated  to 
her  worship,  although  the  numerous  passages  in 
vvhich  the  .^uthorized  Version  has  erroneously 
rendered  Asherah  by  grove  are  to  be  deducted  (as 


is  explained  below),  there  are  yet  several  occa- 
sions on  which  gardens  and  shady  trees  are  men- 
tioned as  [)ecu/iar  seats  of  (probably,  her)  lasciv- 
ious rites  (Is.  i:29;  Ivii:  5;  Ixvi;  17;  lxv:3;  I  Kings 
xiv:23;  Hos.  iv:  13,  14;  Jer.  ii:  20;  iii:  13).  She  also 
had  celebrated  temples  (I  Sam.  xxxi:  10). 

"Lucian  (De  dea  Syria,  Sec.  4)  visited  a  great  tem- 
ple of  Aphrodite  in  Byblus  (Gebal),  in  which  the 
rites  of  Adonis  (who  corresponded  to  Tammuz), 
were  performed;  here  such  women  as  would  not 
shave  their  hair  in  commemoration  of  his  burial 
were  obliged  to  sell  themselves  to  a  stranger,  the 
money  received  being  expended  on  a  sacrifice  to 
Aphrodite  (Comp.the  Babylonian  custom  referred 
to  above).  At  Aphaka  in  the  Lebanon  there  was 
a  temple  of  Aphrodite,  the  rites  practiced  at  which 
were  of  such  a  character  that  they  were  suppressed 
by  Constantine  (Euseb.  Vit.  Const,  iii:  55). "  (R.  S. 
Driver,  Hastings*  Bib.  Diet.) 


Ashtoreth. 

With  regard  to  Asherah  (Judg.  vi:25;  Ex. 
xxxiv:  13;  Deut.  vii:  5):  Selden  was  the  first  who 
endeavored  to  show  that  this  word — which  in  the 
L.X.X  and  Vulgate  is  generally  rendered  gr^ve, 
in  which  our  Authorized  Version  has  followed 
them — must  in  some  places,  for  the  sake  of  the 
sense,  be  taken  to  mean  a  wooden  image  of  Ash- 
toreth {De  Diis  Syriis,  ii;2).  Not  long  after  Spen 
cer  made  the  same  assertion  {De  Leg.  Hehrceor  L. 
ii:  16).  Vitringa  then  followed  out  the  same  argu- 
ment, in  his  note  to  Is.  xvii:8.  Gesenius,  at 
length,  has  treated  the  whole  question  so  elabo- 
rately in  his  Thesaurtts  as  to  leave  little  to  be  de- 
sired, and  has  evinced  that  Asherah  is  a  name, 
and  also  denotes  an  image  of  this  goddess. 

Some  of  the  arguments  which  sujjport  this  par- 
tial, or,  in  Gesenius's  case,  total  rejection  of  the 
signification  ^r<?7'«^  ioT  Asherah  are  briefly  as  fol- 
lows: It  is  argued  that  Asherah  almost  always 
occurs  with  words  which  denote  idols  and  statues 
of  idols;  that  the  verbs  which  are  employed  to 
express  the  making  an  Asherah  are  incompatible 
with  the  idea  of  a  grove,  as  they  are  such  as  to 
build,  to  shape,  to  erect  (except  in  one  passage, 
where,  however,  Gesenius  still  maintains  that  the 
verb  there  used  means  to  erect);  that  the  words 
used  to  denote  the  destruction  of  an  Asherah  are 
those  of  breaking  to  pieces,  subverting ;  that  the 
image  of  Asherah  is  placed  in  the  Temple  (2  Kings 
xxi:7;and  that  Asherah  is  coupled  with  Baal  m 
preciselv  the  same  way  as  Ashtoreth  is  iComp. 
Judg.  ii:i3;  x:6;  i  Kings  xviii:  19;  2  Kings  xxiii:4); 
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and  particularly  (Judg.  iii; 7  and  ii:  13)  where  the 
plural  form  <■(  both  words  is  explained  as  o{  itself 
denoting  iiiuti^es  of  this  goddess.  Besides,  Selden 
objects  that  the  signiHcation  grm'e  is  even  incon- 
gruous in  2  Kings  xvii:  10,  where  we  read  of  'set- 
ting up  eren'es  under  every  green  tree.'  Moreover, 
the  LXX  has  rendered  by  Asherah  Aitarte,  in 
2  Chron.  xv:  16,  and  the  Vulgate  has  done  the 
same  in  Judg.  iii 7,  and,  conversely,  has  rendered 
Ashtaroth  by  groves,  in  l  Sam.  vii:3. 

On  the  strength  of  these  arguments  most  modern 
scholars  assume  that  Aslicrah  is  a  name  for  .Xsh- 
toreth,  and  that  it  denotes  more  especially  the 
relation  of  that  goddess  to  the  planet  \  enus,  as  the 
lesser  star  of  good  fortune.  It  appears,  namely, 
to  be  an  indisputable  fact  that  both  Baal  and  Ash- 
toreth,  although  their  (irimar)-  relation  was  to  the 
sun  and  mt)on,  came  in  process  of  time  to  be  con- 
nected, in  the  religious  conceptions  of  the  Syro- 
Arabians,  with  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Venus,  as 
the  two  stars  of  gcK)d  fortune  (see  the  article 
Baal).  Although  the  mode  of  transition  from  the 
one  to  the  other  is  obscure,  yet  many  kindred 
circumstances  illustrate  it.  For  instance,  the 
connection  between  Artemis  and  Selene;  that 
between  Juno  and  the  planet  Venus,  mentioned  in 
Creuzer  ii:566;  the  fact  that,  in  the  Zendavesta, 
An&hid  is  the  name  of  the  genius  of  the  same 
planet:  and  that  astro  1  which  word  is  only  an  .Ara- 
maic form  of  the  same  sitarah  which,  as  was 
remarked  above,  furnishes  the  best  derivation  for 
Ashtoreth)  is  also  the  name  of  the  same  planet  in 
the  religious  books  of  the  Tsalians  (Norbcrg's 
Onomast.  Cod.  Nasarcti,  p.  20).  It  is  in  reference 
to  this  connection,  too,  that  a  star  is  so  often  found 
among  the  emblems  with  which  Ashtoreth  is  rep- 
resented on  ancient  coins.  Lastly,  whereas  the 
word  Asherah  cannot,  in  the  sense  of  groT.ie,  be 
legitimately  deduced  from  the  primitive  or  sec- 
ondary signification  of  any  Syro-.-\rabian  root  as  a 
name  of  the  goddess  of  gcx>d  fortune,  it  admits  of 
a  derivation  as  natural  m  a  philological  point  of 
view  as  it  is  appropriate  in  signification.  Asher.ih 
is  the  feminine  of  an  adjective  signifying  fortun- 
ate, happy.  J.  N. 

ASUUK  (4sh'ur),  (Heb.  ''""S.  ashshoor' ,  suc- 
cessful, or  c\sc,  freeman,  orhero).  He  is  mentioned 
(1  Chron.  ii:24;  iv:6i  as  the  father  of  Tekoa,  which 
likely  means  that  he  was  the  founder  of  that  vil- 
lage (B.  C.  abfmt  1568). 

ASUUKITES  (Ash'ur-ites),  (Heb.  '^^'•^^,  ash-oo- 
r<-<-',  belonging  to  Ashur).  The  n.ime  occurs  only  in 
2  Sam.  ii:9;  I'.zek.  xxvil:6.  I'crliaps  it  is  better  to 
read  here  //«•//;•,-/ .t//rr,  which  would  mean  the  peo- 
ple of  the  region  of  the  plain  Ksdraelon. 

ASHVATH  (ash'vSih),  (Heb.  '^''^  <  ashvawth' , 
perhaps  bright),  the  last  mentioned  of  the  three 
sotis  of  Japhlct,  great-grandson  of  Asher  (I  Chron. 
vii:.33)- 

ASIA  (a'shf-a(.  The  ancients  had  no  divisions  of 
the  world  into  parts  or  nuartcrs;  and  hence  the 
word  Asia,  in  the  exlen<led  modem  sense,  does 
not  occur  in  Scripture.  It  does  not  indeed  occur 
at  all,  in  any  sense,  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but 
is  found  in  the  l>»oks  of  the  Maccabees  and  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  there  applies,  in  the  /arf^est 
sense,  to  that  peninsular  portion  of  Asia  which, 
since  the  fifth  century,  has  been  known  by  the 
name  of  Asia  Minor;  and,  in  a  narrower  sense,  to 
a  certain  portion  thereof  which  was  known  as 
Asia  I'rontr.  Thus  it  is  now  generally  agni  d. 
(I)  that  'Asia'  denotes  the  whole  of  Asia  Nllnor,  in 
the  texts  Acts  xix:26,  27;  xx:4,  16,  18;  xxvll:2,  etc.; 
but,  (2)  that   only    Asia    Proper,  the    Koman  or 


Proconsular   Asia,  is   denoted   in   Acts  ii:q;    vi:^; 
xix;io,  22;  2  Tim.  1:15;   Kev.  i:4,  11. 

(1)  Asia  Minor.  .Asia  Minor  comprehendet' 
Bithynia,  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Cicilia, 
Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  Lycaonia,  Phrygia,  Mysia, 
Troas  (all  of  which  are  mentioned  m  the  Nev.' 
Testament),  Lydia,  Ionia,  /Kolis  (which  are  soi.-,.'- 
times  included  under  Lydia),  Caria,  Doris,  and 
Lycia. 

(2)  Asia  Proper.  Asia  Proper,  or  Pro- 
consular .\sia,  comprehended  the  provinces  of 
Phrygia,  Mvsia,  Caria,  and  Lydia  (Cicero,  Pro 
I-'la'ci:.  27;  lip.  Fain.  ii:l5».  But  it  is  evident  that 
St.  Luke  uses  the  term  Asia  in  a  sense  still  more 
restricted;  for  in  one  place  he  counts  Phrygia 
(Acts  ii:9,  10),  and  In  another  Mysia  (xvi:6,  7),  as 
provinces  distinct  from  .Asia.  Hence  it  is  probable 
that  in  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  second  set  of  refer- 
ences the  word  .Asia  denotes  only  Ionia,  or  the 
entire  western  co.ist,  of  which  Kphesus  was  the 
capital,  and  in  which  the  seven  churches  were 
situated.  This  is  called  Asia  also  by  Strabo. 
About  A.  1)  285,  .Asia  was  greatly  reduced  in  size, 
Caria,  Phrygia,  Lydia,  and  Mysia  (Hellespontus) 
being  separated  from  it;  and  the  name  .Asi.i  was 
then  restricted  to  the  coast  cities  and  the  lower 
valleys  of  the  M^eander,  Cayster,  Hermus,  and 
Caicus.  ".Asia  was  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and 
populous  and  intellectually  active  of  the  Roman 
provinces;  hence  the  natural  sequence  of  the  work 
done  by  Paul  aiij  Barnabas  on  their  first  journey 
was  to  preach  in  the  great  cities  of  Asia;  and  this 
was  evidently  St.  Paul's  intention  on  his  second 
journey,  unti.  he  found  himself  prevented  from 
speaking  the  word  in  Asia  (Acts  xvi:6|.  1  he  evan- 
gelization of  Asia  was  reserved  for  the  third  jour- 
ney, when,  during  St.  Paul's  residence  of  two 
years  and  three  months  In  Kphesus,  'the  entire 
population  of  Asia  heard  the  word"  (.Acts  xix:io); 
partly  on  account  of  the  fre<piency  with  which  the 

Crovincials  came  to  Kphesus  for  trade,  relijjion, 
iw,  or  festivals;  partly  through  missions  of  St. 
Paul's  coadjutors  to  the  leading  cities  of  the  prov- 
ince."    (W.  M.  Kamsay,  Hasling's  Bib.  Diit.) 

ASIABCHiE  (a'shl-ark'ee),  (Gr.  'KaUipx"^.  asee- 
ar'khai.  chiefs  of  Asia,  Acts  xix:3i;  Vulg.  ./,(/> 
priniipcs :  Tertull.  prasides  saterdotales ;  .A.  V. 
'certain  of  the  cliiel  of  Asia").  These  asi.irchac, 
who  derived  their  appellation  from  the  name  of 
the  province  over  winch  they  presided  (as  Syri- 
arch,  2  Mace.  xli:2,  Lyclarch,  Cariarch,  etc.),  were 
in  Proconsular  Asia  the  chief  presidents  of  the 
religious  rites,  whose  office  it  was  to  exhibit  solemn 
games  in  the  theatre  every  year,  in  honor  of  the 
g(Kis  and  of  the  Roman  emperor.  This  tliev  did 
at  their  own  expense  (like  the  Roman  :i"diles), 
whence  none  but  the  most  opulent  [lersons  could 
bear  the  office,  .ilthough  only  of  one  year's  contin- 
uance. The  appointment  was  much  as  follows: 
at  the  beginning  of  every  year  (/.  e.  about  the 
autumnal  eipiliiox)  each  of  the  cities  of  Asia  held 
a  public  assembly,  in  order  to  nominate  one  of 
their  citizens  as  aslarch.  A  [lerson  was  then  sent 
to  the  general  coiiiiril  of  the  province,  at  some  one 
of  the  prlnci|ial  cities,  as  Kphesus,  Smyrna,  Sardis, 
etc.,  to  announce  the  n.iiiie  of  the  inaividual  who 
had  been  selected.  Of  the  persons  thus  noniiiialed 
by  the  cities  the  council  desljjn.ited  ten.  As  the 
asiarchs  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  |>lural, 
some  suppose  that  the  whole  ten  presided  as  a  col- 
lege over  the  sacred  riles  H'oinp.  .Strabo,  xiv.  p. 
649).  But  in  Kiiseblus  ij/ist.  /uiles.\\.\^\  Poly- 
carp  is  said  to  have  suffered  niartyrdom  wh.-ii 
'I'hilip  was  asiarih  ami  Statins  Quadratus  pro- 
consul of  Asia;  from  which  and  other  circum- 
stances it  is  deemed  more  probable  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Ircnarch,  the  names  of  the  ten  nomi- 
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nated  by  the  general  council  were  submitted  to 
the  |iroconsul,  who  chose  one  of  the  number  to  be 
asiarch. 

ASIEL  (a'si-el),  (Heb.  '!<"">?il,  as-ee-ale ,  God  is 
doer,  or  created  by  God),  a  Simeonite,  (B.C.  800), 
whose  descendant  was  Jehu  ^i  Chron.  iv:35). 

ASKELON  (as'ke-Ionl  (Heb.  r^H"^'^.  ash-k,;. 
/oil',  migration),  a  city  of  the  Philistines,  and  the 
seat  of  one  of  their  five  states  (Judg.  xiv;ig;  i 
Sam.  vi:i7;  2  Sam.  i:2o). 

(1)  Location.  It  was  situated  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast,  between  Gaza  and  Ashdod,  twelve 
geog.  miles  north  of  the  former,  and  ten  S.  by  W. 
from  the  latter,  and  thirty-seven  VV.  S.  W.  from 
Jerusalem.  It  was  the  only  one  of  the  five  great  Phil- 
istine towns  that  was  a  maritime  port,  and  stood 
out  close  to  the  shore.  Askelon  was  assigned  to 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh,  xiii:  13;  Comp.  Judg.  i;  18); 
but  it  was  never  for  any  length  of  time  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Israelites.  The  part  of  the  country  in 
which  it  stood  abounded  in  aromatic  plants,  onions, 
and  vines  (Plin.  xix:32;  Strabo.xvi.p.  759;  Dioscor. 
i;i24;Colum.  xiiiio;  Alex.  Trail,  viii:  3).  It  was 
well  fortified  (Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  iii:2i;  Comp. 
Mela  i:  II),  and  early  became  the  seat  of  worship 
of  Decerto  (Diod.  Sic.  ii:4).  After  the  time  of  Al- 
exander it  shared  the  lot  of  Phcenicia  and  Judaea, 
being  tributary  sometimes  to  Egypt,  and  at  others 
times  to  Syria  (i  Mace.  x;86;  xi:6o;xii:  33;  Joseph. 
Antiq.  xii:  4,  5). 

(2)  Birthplace  of  Herod.  The  magnificent 
Herod  was  born  at  Askelon,  and  although  the  city 
did  not  belong  to  his  dominion,  he  adorned  it  with 
fountains,  baths,  and  colonnades  (Z'^i?r //./?;</.  i:l2, 
II);  and  after  his  death,  Salome,  his  sister,  resided 
in  a  palace  at  Askelon,  which  Caesar  bestowed  up- 
on her  {Antiq.  xvii:  11,  5).  It  suffered  much  in  the 
Jewish  war  with  the  Romans  (De  Bell.  Jud.  ii;i8, 
5;  iii:2,  1-3);  for  its  inhabitants  were  noted  for 
their  dislike  of  the  Jews,  of  whom  they  slew  2,500 
who  dwelt  there  (ii:i8,  5;  iii:2,  i). 

(3)  In  the  middle  Ages.  After  this  Askelon 
again  revived,  and  in  the  middle  ages  was  noted 
not  only  as  a  stronghold,  but  as  a  wealthy  and 
important  town  (Will.  Tyr.  xvii:  21).  As  a  sea- 
port merely  it  never  could  have  enjoyed  much 
advantage,  the  coast  being  sandy  and  difficult  of 
access.  The  town  bears  a  prominent  part  in  the 
history  of  the  Crusades.  After  being  several  times 
dismantled  and  re-fortified  in  the  times  of  Saladin 
and  Richard,  its  fortifications  were  at  length  to- 
tally destroyed  by  the  Sultan  Bibars  A.  D.  1270, 
and  the  port  filled  up  with  stones,  for  fear  of  future 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Crusaders  (Wilkin. 
Gescli.  der  Kreu::.  vii:586).  The  place  still  bears 
the  name  of  Askulan. 

The  prophecies  concerning  Askelon  are  found 
in  Zecli.  ix:9;  Jer.  xxv:2o;  xlvii;5and  18;  Zcph. 
ii:4,  7;ix:5.    (See  Ashkelon.) 

ASMODEXTS  (az'mo-de'us),  (Gr. 'AffMoaaios,  a$- 
moh-dai'iis,  Tob.  iii;8),  a  demon  or  evil  spirit, 
mentioned  in  the  Apocryphal  book  of  Tobit  as 
having  beset  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  Raguel,  and 
killed  the  seven  husbands  whom  she  hac".  mar- 
ried before  Tubit  (Tob.  iii:8;  vi:i4;  viii;2,  3).  The 
Rabbins  have  a  number  of  absurd  traditions  re- 
specting Asmodeus,  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
original  edition  of  Calmet,  and  in  Lightfoot  (Hor. 
Hebr.  ad  Luc.  xi:i5).  They  call  him,  as  well  as 
Beelzebub,  'the  prince  of  devils,"  whence  the  two 
names  have  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  same 
demon.  But  this  title  they  also  gave  to  'the  angel 
of  death,'  as  the  destroyer  of  all  mankind:  hence 
some  derive  the  name  Asmodeus  from  the  Hebrew 
s/iainad,  to  exterminate,  which  identifies  it  with 
Ashmodai  and  also  Abaddon  (see  the  word),  the 


same  as  Apollyon,  the  angel  of  death.  This  is 
likely,  and  thus  the  story  in  Tobit  means  no  more 
than  that  the  seven  husbands  died  successively  on 
their  marriage  with  Sarah. 

ASMONEANS  (az'mo-ne'anz).  See  Macca- 
bees. 

ASNAPPER  (as-nap'per),  (Heb.  "iBipX  as-nap- 
par'),  the  name  of  the  king,  or  nossiby  Assyrian 
satrap,  who  sent  the  Cuthean  colonies  into  Pales- 
tine (Ezra  iv:lo).  Taking  him  for  king  of  Assyria, 
he  is  generally  identified  with  Esarhaddon, 
although  some  believe  the  name  to  denote  Shalma- 
neser.  The  title  given  him  in  the  Auth.  Vers., 
'most  noble',  belonged  to  the  satraps.  In  R.  V. 
his  name  is  Osnappar. 

ASP  (asp),  (Heb.  '^''V^.,shef-ee-fone'),2i  kind  of 
serpent,  whose  poison  is  of  such  rapid  operation 
that  it  kills  almost  the  instant  it  penetrates,  with- 
out a  possibility  of  remedy.  It  is  said  to  be  very 
small.  The  most  remarkable  mention  of  it  in 
Scripture  is  in  Ps.  lviii:4  where  the  adder  or 
asp  IS  said  to  "stop  its  ears,  that  it  may  not  hear 
the  voice  of  the  charmer."  This  is  supposed  by 
Forskal  to  be  the  coluber  Baetaen,  whose  bite 
causes  instant  death. 


The  true  asp  of  the  ancients  seems  to  be  entire- 
\y  unknown.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  by  an- 
cient writers;  but  in  such  a  careless  and  indefinite 
manner  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  spe- 
cies with  precision.  Critics  are  still  undecided 
with  respect  to  the  species  by  which  Cleopatra 
procured  her  death;  and,  indeed,  whether  she  was 
bitten  or  stung  at  all.  In  the  English  Version  the 
word  is  uniformly  used  for  the  Heb.  pethen,  the 
(oluber  Baetaen  of  Forskal.  In  Rom.  iii:  13,  14, 
the  Greek  word  aspis  occurs,  and  it  is  also  used 
by  the  Seventy  in  Ps.  cxl:4,  where  it  is  for  the 
Weh.  akobiib,  adder.  (See  Deut.  xxxii:33;  Job  xx: 
14;  Is.  xi:8.) 

ASPALATHXTS  (as-pal'a-thus),  (Gr.  dfrirnXaffot, 
as  pal'a/i'i/ius),  a  word  which  occurs  only  in  Ec- 
clus.  xxiv:i5)  of  the  Apocrypha,  where  the  sub- 
stance which  it  indicates  is  enumerated  with  other 
spices  and  perfumes  to  which  wisdom  is  compared. 
Though  this  drug  is  not  mentioned  in  the  canon- 
ical Scriptures,  it  is  probable  that  it  may  have 
been  one  of  the  substances  comprehended  under 
the  general  name  of  spices.  It  was  no  doubt  one 
of  the  substances  employed  by  the  ancients  as  a 
perfume  and  incense,  as  it  is  described  by  Dios- 
corides  (i.  c.  19),  as  well  as  enumerated  by  Theo- 
phrastus  (ix  c.  7),  and  by  both  among  aromatic 
substances.  It  forms  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
cyphi,  or  compound  incense  made  use  of  by  the 
Egyptian  priests  as  related  both  by  Plutarch  and 
Dioscorides.    The  substance  which  was  called  as- 
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palathus  has  not  been  very  clearly  ascertained, 
though  several  plants  have  been  indicated  as 
yielding  it. 

ASPATHA  (is-pa-tha).  (Heb.  «•????*.  as-paw- 
Maa''l.  the  third  of  the  sons  of  Haman  slain  by 
the  Jews  of  Bahylnnia  (Esth.  ix:/),  B.  C.  510. 

ASPHALTTJM  (Ss-fSl'tura),  (Heb.  ""jn,  khay- 
mawr' ,  boiling  up,  to  be  red,  also  slime,  and  pitch). 
Luther, like  the  modern  Rabbins,  erroneously  trans- 
lates the  Hebrew  by  'clay.'  The  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
names  probably  refer  to  the  reddish  color  of  some 
of  the  specimens  (Dioscorides  1:991.  The  Greek 
name,  whence  the  Latin  Asphaltum  is  doubtless 
derived  from  the  Lake  Asphaltites  (Dead  Sea), 
whence  it  was  abundantly  obtained.  Usually,  how- 
ever, asphaltum,  or  compact  bitumen,  is  of  a  shin- 
ing black  color;  it  is  solid  and  brittle,  with  a  con- 
choidal  fracture,  altogether  not  unlike  common 
pitch.  To  judge  from  Gen.  xiv:io,  mines  of  as- 
phaltum must  have  existed  formerly  on  the  spot 
where  subsecjuently  the  Dead  Sea,  or  Lake  As- 
phaltites, was  formed,  such  as  Mariti  (  Travels,  iv  :27) 
discovered  on  the  western  shore  of  that  sea.  The 
Palestine  earth-pitch,  however,  seems  to  have  had 
the  preference  over  all  the  other  sorts  (Plin.xxviii: 
23;Discor.  i,p.  ICX3).  It  was  used  among  the  ancients 
partly  for  covering  boats,  paying  the  bottoms  of 
vessels  (Comp.  Niebuhr  11,0.336;  Gen.  vi:i4;  Exod. 
ii: 3;  Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  iv:8,  4;  Buckingham, 
Mesopot,  p.  346),  and  partly  as  a  substitute  for  mor- 
tar in  buildings;  and  it  is  thought  that  the  bricks 
of  which  the  walls  of  liabylon  were  built  (Gen.xi:3; 
Strabo.  xvi,  p.  743;  Herod  i,  179;  Plin.  xxxv:5l; 
Ammian.  Marcell.  xxiii:6;  \'irtruv.  viii:3;  Comp. 
Joseph.  Antiq.  i:4,  3)  liad  been  cemented  with  hot 
bitumen,  which  imparted  to  them  great  solidity. 

ASS  (as),  (Heb.  "''*^,  khamore ,  the  male  ass; 
\^,a'wthone' ,  she  ass;  Gr.  tvo\,  on' 05,  donkey; 
^oi<rtu>v,  hoopod-zoog' ee-on,  under  the  yoke), 
Equus  Asinus  of  Linnaeus;  by  some  formed  into 
a  subgenus  containing  that  group  of  the  Enuidae 
which  are  not  striped  like  Zebras,  and  have  forms 
and  characters  distinguishable  from  true  horses, 
such  as  a  peculiar  shape  of  body  and  limbs,  lone 
ears,  an  upright  inane,  a  tail  only  tufted  at  the  end, 
a  streak  along  the  spine,  often  crossed  with  an- 
other on  the  shoulders,  a  braying  voice,  etc. 

Besides  the  ordinary  term  Chamor,  the  Hebrews 
likewise  used  A  than.  A  ton,  Atun  ;  Oirim  ;  Para; 
Orad,  Oredia.  By  these  words,  no  doubt,  though 
not  with  the  strict  precision  of  science,  different 
species  and  distinct  races  of  the  group,  as  well  as 
qualities  of  sex  and  age,  were  indicated;  but  the 
contexts  in  general  afford  only  slight  assistance  in 
discriminating  them;  and  reliance  on  cognate  lan- 
guages is  often  unavailing,  since  we  find  that  sim- 
ilar words  frequently  point  to  secondary  and  not 
to  identical  acceptations. 

(1)  Chamor  we  taketobe  the  name  of  the  com- 
mon working  ass  of  Western  Asia;  an  animal  of 
11  stature,  frequently  represented  on  Egyptian 
lumciits  with  ])annicrs  on  the  back,  usually  of 
a  reddish  color  (tlic  Arabic  Hamar  and  Chamara 
denoting  red),  and  the  same  as  the  Turkish  Hy- 
mar.  It  appears  to  be  a  domesticated  race  of  the 
wild  ass  of  AraVjia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Southern 
Persi.i,  where  it  is  denominated  Gour;  in  Scripture 
it  is  distinguished  by  the  nameof  Orud{]oh  xxxix: 
?),  and  in  the  Chaldee  of  Daniel,  Orodia  (v:2l); 
both  terms  being  most  likely  derived  from  the 
braying  voice  of  tne  animal. 

In  its  natural  state  it  never  seeks  woody,  but  up- 
land pasture,  niDUiitainiHis  and  rocky  retreats;  and 
it  is  habituated  to  stand  on  tlic  brink  of  precipices 
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(a  practice  not  entirely  obliterated  in  our  own  do- 
mestic races),  whence,  with  protruded  ears,  it  sur- 
veys the  scene  below,  blowing,  and  at  length  bray- 
ing in  extreme  excitement.  This  habit  is  beauti- 
fully depicted  by  Jeremiah,  when  speaking  of  the 
Para  (xvii:  6),  and  Orud  (xlviii:6),  where,  instead 
Oror,  heath,  we  should  xnii^  Orud,  wild  ass ;  lo\ 
there  is  no  heath,  erica,  in  Asia.  Oir,  Oirim  :  in 
the  Chaldee  ///.•  Auth.  Vers,  young  ass,  colt;  but 
this  rendering  does  not  appear  on  all  occasions  to 
be  correct,  the  word  being  sometimes  used  where 
the  Oirim  or  Ourim  carry  Toads  and  till  the  ground, 
which  seems  to  afford  evidence  of,  at  least,  full 
growth  (Is.  xxx:6,  24).  (See  Ex.  xiii:i3;  xxiii:4; 
2  Kings  vi:2o;  Num.  xxii:2o;  Prov.  xxvi:3;  Is.  i:3; 
Zech.  ix:9;  Matt,  xxi: 5;  Luke  xiii:i5;  xiv:;;  John 
xii:  14.) 

By  the  law  of  Moses  the  ass  was  declared 
unclean,  and  therefore  was  not  used  as  food, 
excepting,  as  it  would  appear,  in  cases  of  extreme 
famine.  This  inference,  however,  is  drawn  from 
a  case  where  the  term  'ass's  head'  may  be 
explained  to  mean  not  literally  the  head  of  an  ass, 
but  a  certain  measure  or  weight  so  called,  as  in 
I  Sam.  xvi  :2o,  where  it  is  said  that  Jesse  sent  to  Saul 
'an  ass  of  bread;'  for,  in  our  version,  'laden  with'  is 
an  addition  to  the  text.  Although  therefore  the 
famine  in  Samaria  may  possibly  have  compelled 
the  people  to  eat  asses,  and  a  head  may  have  been 
very  dear,  still  the  expression  may  denote  the 
measure  or  weight  which  bore  the  same  name. 
The  prohibition,  however,  had  more  probably  an 
economical  than  a  religious  purpose:  hunting  was 
thus  discouraged,  and  no  horses  being  used,  it  was 
of  importance  to  augment  the  number  and  improve 
the  qualities  of  the  ass. 

As  this  animal  was  most  serviceable  to  man,  its 
name  was  held  in  respect  rather  than  contempt. 
The  slander,  therefore,  current  among  the  Romans 
and  directed  against  the  Jews,  that  they  adored  the 
head  of  an  ass  in  secret,  may  not  have  originated 
in  direct  malice  or  misinterpretation,  but  have 
arisen  out  of  some  Gnostic  fancies,  in  which  the 
Alexandrian  Jews,  who  had  nearly  forsaken  the 
Scriptures  in  search  of  the  magical  delusions  of 
the  Cabala,  and  new  semi-Christians  in  that  city, 
so  deeply  indulged  during  the  first  'centuries  of 
our  era. 

(2*  Para,  rendered  likewise  'wild  ass,"  is  a 
der;>  itive  nf  the  same  root  which  in  Hebrew  has 
produced  Paras,  horse,  and  /'irasi»i,  horsemen, 
Persians  and  Parthians.  Thouf,h  evidently  a  gen- 
erical   term,  the   Scripture   uses  it   in  a   specific 
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sense,  and  seems  to  intend  by  it  the  horse-ass,  or 
wild  mule  which  the  Greeks  denominated  Hcmi- 
onos,  and  the  modems  Djiggetai;  though  we  think 
there  still  remains  some  commixture  in  the 
descriptions  of  the  species  and  those  of  the  Kou- 
lan,  or  wild  ass  of  Northern  Asia. 
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ASSEMBLIES,  MASTERS  OF  (Heb.  n"iS?l< 
*;.*:?,  bah-al-af  as-lip-poih').  This  phrase,  found 
in  Eccles.  xii;ii,  is  supposed  to  mean  tlie  master 
spirits  or  associates  of  the  gatherings  in  the  East, 
where  sages  and  philosophers  uttered  their 
weighty  sayings.  The  preacher  endeavored  so  to 
speak  the  truth  tliat  it  should  impress  the  listener 
with  its  weight  and  authority.  The  aimwas  to 
take  hold  of  men's  consciences,  and  fasten  instruc- 
tion, as  nails  bind  together  boards  through  which 
they  are  driven,  or  to  prompt  them  to  duty  as 
goads  urge  on  the  dull  ox  (Acts  ii:37). 

ASSEMBLY  (as-sem'bly),  the  term  used  in  the 
A.  V.  for  several  Hebrew  words,  frequently  trans- 
lated "Congregation."  We  note  three  Hebrew 
words:  (i)  ^7'??;,  ats-aw-raw' ,  a  coming  together, 
especially  for  a  festal  occasion  (Lev.  xxiii;36; 
Num.  xxix:35;  Deut.  xvi:8).  (2)  ><"i?^,  mik-raw' , 
something  called  a  public  meeting  (Is.  i:i3;  iv:5). 
(2)  n2CS._    as-up-paw',  a   collection   of  wise  and 

learned  men  (Eccles.  xii:ii). 

In  the  Greek,  (I)  "  general  assembly,  ■n-omi'P's. 
is  a  festal  gathering  of  all  the  people  (Heb.  xu:23), 
commonly  held  to  be  the  same  as  the  Church.  (2) 
'Ek-xXriffia  is  a  term  in  use  among  the  Greeks  from 
the  time  of  Thucydides  for  an  assemblage  of  the 
people  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  (Acts  x:39). 

Figurative.  God  has  promised  (Zeph.  ni:ib) 
to  gatlier  the  sorrowful  for  the  assembly  again; 
that  is  to  restore  the  happy  meetings  of  his  people 
when  converted  to  Christ.  And  to  sorrow  for  the 
solemn  assemblies  is  to  be  grieved  for  the  want  of 
these  public  ordinances  of  God,  observed  in  a  reg- 
ular  manner  (Zeph.  iii;i8).  The  "general  assembly 
of  the  firstborn,  is  the  harmonious  meeting  ot 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  one  Christian  church, 
and  of  all  the  redeemed  in  the  heavenly  state 
(Heb.  xii;23i. 

ASSHtTR  (ash'ur),  (Heb.  "I^*^'^,  ash-shoor' ,  a 
step  or  level  plain). 

1.  The  second  named  of  the  sons  of  Shem  (Gen. 
x;22;  I  Chron.  iiiy),  B.C.  before  2300.  His 
descendants  occupied  Assyria  (which  see).  Called 
"Asshur"in  Gen.  x;ii;  Num.  xxiv:22-24;  I  Chron. 
i;l7;  Ezek.  xxvii:23;  xxxii:22;  Hos.  xiv:3.  "Assur" 
in  Ezraiv:2;  Fs.  lxxxiii:8;  "Assyrian"  or  "Assyri- 
ans" in  Is.  xiv:25;  xix;23;  xxx:3i;  xxxi:8;  liii:4; 
Lam.v:6;  Ezek.  xvi:28;  xxiii:9,  12,  23;  Hos.  v:i3; 
xi:5;  xii:i;  Mic.  v:;,  6. 

2.  The  builder  of  Nineveh,  probably  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Ham  (Gen.  x:i  1)  or  Assyria  itself. 

3.  Asshur  or  Assur  was  originally  the  name  of  a 
city  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  now  known  as  Kalah  Sherghat.  The  name  was 
of  Accadian  derivation,  and  signified  'water  bank.' 
The  city  long  continued  to  be  the  capital  of 
the  district  which  was  called  after  it  Assyria,  but 
was  eventually  su]iplanted  by  Ninua  or  Nineveh. 
Nineveh  lay  opposite  the  present  town  of  Mosul, 
and  it  is  from  the  remains  of  its  chief  palace,  now 
buried  under  the  mounds  of  Kouyunjik,  that  most 
of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  in  the  British  Museum 
have  been  brought  (Sayce,  Fresh  Light  on  the 
Monuments,  p.  41 1. 

ASSHTTE.IM  (as-shu'rim),  (Gen.  xxv:3).     See 

ASHURITES. 

ASSIDiEANS  (as'si-de'anz),  (Heb.S'T^n,  kha- 
see-ikw' ,  I  Mace.  vii:i3,  the  pious,  or  righteous); 
a  name  derived  from  the  root  chasid,  a  word  used 
to  denote  a  very  good  or  a  very  bad  action,  but 
more  frequently  the  former.  As  a  description  of  a 
particular  body  of  men  it  does  not  occur  in  the 


canonical  Scriptures,  nor  in  Josephus;  but  in  the 
First  Book  of  Maccabees,  as  above,  it  is  applied  to 
the  body  of  zealous  and  devoted  men  who  rose  at 
the  signal  for  armed  resistance  given  by  Matta- 
thias,  the  father  of  the  Maccabees,  and  who,  under 
him  and  his  successors,  upheld  with  the  sword  the 
great  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  stemmed 
the  advancing  tide  of  Grecian  manners  and  idol- 
atries. The  analogous  Hebrew  term  Chasidim 
occurs  in  various  passages  of  Scripture  appella- 
tively  for  good  and  pious  men  (Ps.cxlvno;  cxlix:i; 
Is.lv'ii;i;  Mic.  vii:2),  but  is  never  applied  to  any 
sect  or  body  of  men.  Upon  the  whole,  in  the 
entire  absence  of  collateral  information,  it  seems 
the  safest  course  to  conclude  that  the  Assida^ans 
were  a  body  of  eminently  zealous  men,  devoted  to 
the  Law,  who  joined  Mattathias  very  early,  and 
remained  the  constant  adherents  of  him  and  his 
son  Judas— not,  like  the  mass  of  their  supporters, 
rising  occasionally  and  then  relapsing  into  the  ordi- 
nary pursuits  of  life.  It  is  possible  that,  as  Jen- 
nings conjectures  (Antiq.,  p.  298),  the  name  asid- 
awi,  or 'saints,'  came  to  be  applied  to  them  by 
their  enemies  as  a  term  of  reproach,  like  'I'uri- 
tans'formerly  and  'saints' very  often  in  the  present 
day. 
ASSXR  (as'sir),  (Heb.  "I'S*?,  as-seer',  prisoner). 

1.  Son  of  Korah  (Ex.  vi:24;  Chron.  vi:22;  B.C. 
about  1620). 

2.  Son  of  Ebiasaph,  and  a  forefather  of  Samuel 
(l  Chron.  vi:23,  37),  B.C.  about  1740. 

3.  Son  of  Jeconiah  (I  Chron.  iii:  17),  or  perhaps 
"]tcon\a.\\  the  captive."     (B.C.  about  588). 

ASSOS  (as'sos),  (Gr.  'A<r(705,  as'sos),  a  town  of 
Lesser  Mysia,  or  of  Adramyttium,  opposite  the 
island  of  Lesbos,  or  Mitylene.  Paul  came  hither 
on  foot  from  Troas,  to  meet  with  his  friends,  in 
order  to  take  shipping  for  Mitylene  (Acts  xx;i3, 
14). 

"The  harbor  of  Assos,  formed  by  an  artificial 
mole,  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  city  stood;  and  beside  it  now  cluster  the  houses 
of  the  modern  village  Behram.  This  harbor  gave 
the  city  considerable  importance  in  the  coasting 
trade  of  ancient  times  (Acts  xx:i3),  as  is  attested 
by  its  coinage,  which  begins  early  in  the  fifth  cent, 
(when  the  city  was  released  from  the  Persian  dom- 
ination), and  continues  as  late  as  A.  D.  235.  The 
importance  of  Assos  under  the  Pergamenian  kings 
is  shown  by  its  re-foundation  with  the  name  Apol 
Ionia,  a  favorite  Pergamenian  name  (Pliny,  Ah 
v:i23)."     (W.  M.  Ramsay,  Hastings'  Bib.  Diet.) 

It  is  now  a  miserable  village,  called  Beiram, 
built  high  upon  the  rocks  on  the  side  towards  the 
land  (Richter,  p.  465,  sg). 

ASSUR  (as'sur),  (Ezra  iv:2;  Ps.  lxxxiii:8).  See 
Assyria. 

ASSURANCE  (a-shur'ans).  The  sense  in  which 
this  term  is  used  theologically  is  that  of  a  firm 
persuasion  of  our  being  in  a  state  of  salvation. 
The  doctrine  itself  has  been  matter  of  dispute 
among  divines,  and  when  considered  as  implying 
not  only  that  we  are  now  accepted  of  God  through 
Christ,  but  that  we  shall  be  finally  saved,  or  when 
it  is  so  taken  as  to  deny  a  state  of  salvation  to 
those  who  are  not  so  assured  as  to  be  free  from  all 
doubt,  it  is  in  many  views  questionable. 

1.  Assurance  of  final  salvation  must  stand  or 
fall  with  the  doctrine  of  personal  unconditional 
election,  and  is  chiefly  held  by  divines  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  school;  and  that  nothing  is  an  evidence 
of  a  state  of  present  salvation  but  so  entire  a  [ler- 
suasion  as  amounts  to  assurance  in  the  strongest 
sense,  might  be  denied  upon  the  ground  that 
degrees  of  grace,  of  real  saving  grace,  are  un- 
doubtedly mentioned  in  Scripture. 
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2.  Assurance,  liowevcr,  is  spoken  ol  in  the  New 
Icstament  and  stands  prominent  as  one  of  the 
leading  doctrines  of  religious  experience.  We 
liave  "full  assurance  of  understanding,"  that  is.  a 
perfect  knowledKe  and  entire  persuasion  of  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  The  "assurance 
ul  faith,"  in  Heb.  ix  .zz.  is  an  entire  trust  in  the 
sacrifice  and  priestly  ofTice  of  Christ.  The  "as- 
surance of  hope,"  mentioned  in  Heb.  vi:il,  relates 
to  the  heavenly  inheritance,  and  must  necessarily 
imply  a  lull  persuasion  that  we  are  "'the  children 
of  God,"  and  therefore  "heirs  of  his  glory";  and 
from  this  passage  it  must  certainly  be  concluded 
that  such  an  assurance  is  what  every  Christian 
ought  to  aim  at,  and  that  it  is  attainable.  This, 
however,  does  not  exclude  occasional  doubt  and 
wcaknesj  of  faith  from  the  earlier  stages  of  his 
experience. 

3.  A  comforting  and  abiding  persuasion  of  pres- 
ent acceptance  by  God,  through   Chris^,  we  may 


sin  is,  in  the  present  life,  forgiven  as  often  as  it  is 
thus  repented  pf,  and  as  often  as  we  exercise  the 
required  and  specific  acts  of  trust  in  the  merits  of 
our  Saviour;  but  that  tliis  forgiveness  of  our  snis 
is  not  in  any  way  made  known  unto  us :  so  that 
we  are  left,  as  to  our  feelings,  in  precisely  the 
same  state  as  if  sin  were  not  forgiven  till  after 
death,  namely,  in  grief  and  trouble  of  mind,  re- 
lieved only  by  hope; — or,  3.  The  scriptural  view 
is.  that  when  sin  is  forgiven  bj'  the  mercy  of  God 
through  Christ,  we  are,  by  some  means,  assured  of 
it,  and  peace  :  nd  satisfaction  of  mind  take  the 
place  of  anxiety  and  fear. 

4.  The  first  of  the  above  conclusions  is  suffi- 
ciently disproved  by  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
which  exhibits  justification  as  a  blessing  attainable 
in  this  life,  and  represents  it  as  actually  experi- 
enced by  true  believers.  "Therefore  being  justi- 
fied by  faith"  (Rom.  v:i).  "There  is  now  no 
condemnation  ;o  them  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus" 
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therefore  affirm,  must  in  various  degrees  follow 
true  faith.  In  support  of  this  view,  the  following 
remarks  may  be  oflFercd : 

If  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  inspired  records  that 
man  is  by  nature  prone  to  evil,  and  that  in  prac- 
tice he  violates  that  law  under  which  as  a  creature 
he  is  placed,  and  is  thereby  exposed  to  punisli- 
mcnt;  if  also  it  is  there  stated  that  an  act  01  grace 
and  pardon  is  promisee  on  the  conditions  of  re- 
pentance toward  God.  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  if  that  repentance  implies  consideration  of 
iiur  ways,  a  sense  of  the  displeasure  of  .Mmighty 
God,  contrition  of  heart,  and  Cfinse(|uently  trouble 
and  grief  of  mind,  mixed,  however,  v  itii  a  hope 
inspired  by  the  promise  of  forgiveness,  and  which 
leads  to  earnest  supplication  for  the  actual  pardon 
of  sin  so  promised,  it  will  follow  from  these  prem- 
ises— cither:  i.  That  forgiveness  is  not  to  be 
expected  till  after  the  termination  of  our  course  of 
probation,  that  is.  in  another  life;  and  that,  there- 
fore, this  trouble  and  apprehension  of  mind  can 
only  be  assuaged  by  the  hope  wc  may  have  of  a 
favorable  final  decision  on  our  case; — or,  2.    That 


(Rom.  viii.i).  The  quotations  might  be  multi- 
plied, but  these  are  decisive.  The  notion  that 
though  an  act  of  forgiveness  may  take  place,  we 
arc  unable  to  ascertain  a  fact  so  important  to  us, 
is  also  irreconcilable  with  many  Scriptures  in 
which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  speak  of 
an  experience,  not  confined  personally  to  tlicni- 
selvcs.  or  to  those  Christians  who  were  endowed 
with  spiritual  gifts,  but  common  to  all  Christians. 
"Being  justified  by  faith,  we  have />rcifc  with  God" 
(Rom.  v:i).  "We  joy  in  flod.  by  whom  we  have 
received  the  ri'conciliotinn"  (Rom.  v:u).  "Being 
reconciled  unto  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son" 
(  K(im.  v:io).  "We  have  not  received  the  spirit  of 
lioinlage  again  to  fear,  hut  the  .Spirit  of  adoption, 
whereby  we  cry.  .Miha.  I'ather"  (Rom.  viii:l5). 
To  these  may  be  added  innumerable  passages 
which  express  the  cumfort.  the  confidence,  and 
the  joy  of  Christians  ;  their  "friendship"  witli  God  ; 
their  "access"  to  him;  their  entire  union  and  de- 
lightful intercourse  with  him;  atid  their  absolute 
confidence  in  the  success  of  their  prayers  .Ml 
such  passages  arc  perfectly  ronsistcnl   with  deep 
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oncilable  with  a  state  of  hostility  between  the  par- 
ties, and  with  an  unascertained  and  only  hoped- 
for  restoration  of  friendship  and  favor.  Even  in 
Old  Testament  times  it  was  realized,  as  shown  in 
the  beautiful  description  of  Isaiah  (xxxiiiiy),  where 
for  A.  V.  'quietness  and  assurance'  R.  V.  reads 
'quietness  and  confidence!  the  original  word  de- 
noting 'to  hang  upon  something,'  hence  figura- 
tively 'to  trust.' 

5.  An  assurance,  therefore,  that  the  sins  which 
are  felt  to  "be  a  burden  intolerable"  are  forgiven, 
and  that  the  ground  of  that  apprehension  of  future 
punishment  which  causes  the  penitent  to  "bewail 
his  manifold  sins,"  is  taken  away  by  restoration 
to  the  favor  of  the  offended  God,  must  be  allowed, 
or  nothing  would  be  more  incongruous  and  impos- 
sible than  the  comfort,  the  peace,  the  rejoicing  of 
spirit,  which  in  the  Scriptures  are  attributed  to 
bc'ievers. 

6.  Few  Christians  of  evangelical  views  have, 
therefore,  denied  the  possibility  of  our  becoming 
assured  of  the  favor  of  God  in  a  sufficient  degree 
to  give  substantial  comf'irt  to  the  mind.  Their 
differences  have  rather  respected  the  means  by 
which  the  contrite  become  assured  of  that  change 
in  their  relation  to  Almighty  God,  whom  they 
have  offended,  which  ia  Scripture  is  expressed  by 
the  terra  justification.  The  question  has  been 
(where  the  notion  of  an  assurance  of  eternal  salva- 
tion has  not  been  under  discussion),  by  what  means 
the  assurance  of  the  Divine  favor  is  conveyed  to 
the  mind.  Some  have  concluded  that  we  obtain 
it  by  inference,  others  by  the  direct  testimony  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  mind.  (See  Holy  Ghost.) 
(Watson's  Theol.  Diet.;  Hastings'  Bib.  Diet.) 

ASSTB.IA  (as'syr'i-a).  We  must  here  distin- 
guish between  the  country  of  Assyria  and  the  As- 
syrian empire.  (Heb.  '^^'^,  ash-shoor' ,  or  1"f??,a5/i- 
shoor'),  the  name  of  a  countn,',  the  people  being 
also  described  by  the  same  term,  only  that  in  the 
latter  sense  it  is  masculine,  in  the  former,  femi- 
nine. In  the  Septuagint  it  is  commonly  rendered 
by  Assoiir,  or  Assurious,  and  in  the  Vulgate  by 
Assur  and  Assyrii,  and  seldom  or  never  by  As- 
suria,  or  Assyria. 

1,  Name.  The  biblical  derivation  of  the 
name  seems  to  be  from  Asshur,  son  of  Shem  (Gen. 
x:22;  I  Chron.  i:l7). 

The  recovery  of  the  monuments  of  ancient  Nin- 
eveh, once  the  capital  of  Assyria  (Gen.  x:li),  and 
the  translation  of  their  inscriptions,  _  have  thrown 
new  and  confirmatory  light  on  scriptural  state- 
ments and  made  the  history  of  Assyria  and  its 
people  of  intense  interest  to  Bible  students. 

Assyria,  or  the  land  of  Assur,  took  its  name 
from  the  city  of  Assur,  'water  boundary,'  which 
was  the  capital  of  a  once  small  district  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Tigris  river  between  the  greater 
and  lesser  Zab.  This  name,  as  well  as  Sar, 
the  god  who  represented  the  firmament,  became 
somewhat  changed  by  the  Semitic  Assyrians  and 
the  two  names  took  the  form  of  the  word  that 
meant  'gracious;'  so  that  Assur  became  the  divine 
personification  of  the  power  and  constitution  of 
Assyria,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  also  the 
'gracious'  divinity,  and  the  primeval  firmament  of 
heaven. 

2.  General  Physical  Features.  The  coun- 
try within  these  limits  is  of  a  varied  character. 
On  the  north  and  east  the  high  mountain  chains 
of  Armenia  and  Kurdistan  are  succeeded  by  low 
ranges  of  limestone  hills  of  a  somewhat  arid  aspect, 
which  detach  themselves  from  the  principal  ridges, 
running  parallel  to  them,  and  occasionally  enclos- 
ing between  their  northern  or  northeastern  flank 


and  the  main  mountain  line  rich  plains  and  fertile 
valleys.  To  these  ridges  there  succeeds  at  first 
an  undulating  zone  of  country,  well  watered  and 
fairly  productive,  which  finally  sinks  dow'n  with 
some  suddenness  upon  the  great  Mesopotamian 
plain,  the  modern  district  of  El-Jezirek.  This  vast 
flat,  which  extends  in  length  for  250  miles,  from 
the  latitude  of  Mardin  (37  deg.  20  min.)  to  that  of 
Tekrit  (34  deg.  33  min.),  and  which  is,  in  places,  of 
nearly  equal  width,  is  interrupted  only  by  a  single 
limestone  range — a  narrow  ridge,  rising  abruptly 
out  of  the  plain;  which,  splitting  off  from  Zagros 
in  lat.  33  deg.  30  min.  may  be  traced  under 
the  names  of  Saraziir,  Hamrin,  and  Sinjar,  from 
Iwan  in  Luristan  nearly  to  Rakkah  on  the  Eu- 
phrates. "From  all  parts  of  the  plain  the  Sinjar 
IS  a  beautiful  object.  Its  limestone  rocks,  wooded 
here  and  there  with  dwarf  oak,  are  of  a  rich  gold- 
en color;  and  the  numberless  ravines  which  fur- 
row its  sides  form  ribs  of  deep  purple  shadow" 
(Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  265).  Above 
and  below  this  barrier,  stretching  southward  and 
westward  further  than  the  eye  can  reach,  and  ex- 
tending northward  and  eastward  70  or  80  miles  to 
the  hill-country  before  mentioned,  is  an  immense 
level  tract,  now  for  the  most  part  a  wilderness, 
scantily  watered  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
but  abundantly  supplied  on  the  left,  which  bears 
marks  of  having  been  in  early  times  throughout 
well  cultivated  and  thickly  peopled.  This  plain 
is  not  alluvial,  and  most  parts  of  it  are  even  con- 
siderably raised  above  the  level  of  the  rivers.  It  is 
covered  in  springtime  with  the  richest  vegetation, 
presenting  to  the  eye  acarpetof  flowers,  varying  in 
hue  from  day  to  day;  but  as  the  summer  advances 
it  is  parched  up,  and  gradually  changes  to  an  arid 
and  yellow  waste,  except  along  the  courses  of  the 
rivers.  All  over  this  vast  flat,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tigris,  rise  "grass-covered  heaps,  marking  the  site 
of  ancient  habitations"  (Layard,  p.  245;  Smith,  Bib. 
Diet.) 

3.  Climate.  The  proximity  of  hills  and  moun- 
tains materially  affected  the  climate,  which  was  in 
general  cooler  than  that  of  Babylonia.  It  is,  how- 
ever, impossible  to  secure  any  definite  information 
sufficiently  comprehensive  for  a  general  view  of 
the  climate.  The  ancient  inhabitants,  who  wrote 
so  much  concerning  their  lives,  kept  no  records  of 
temperature,  and  in  modern  times  the  passing 
traveler  has  only  noted  the  temperature  at  irregu- 
lar inter\'als.  From  the  records  it  appears  that 
the  average  maximum  temperature  indoors  in 
Bagdad  during  June  and  July  is  107  deg.  Fahren- 
heit, while  it  sometimes  goes  up  as  high  as  120 
deg.  or  122  deg.  This  average  (107  deg.)  seems  now 
also  to  be  reached  in  Assyria,  at  least  along  the 
river  Tigris,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  modern 
town  of  Mosul.  There  is  littie  doubt,  however, 
that  this  is  higher  than  the  regular  temperature  in. 
ancient  times,  for  the  failure  of  the  extensive  sys- 
tem of  irrigation,  the  encroachment  of  the  desert 
sands,  and  the  denudation  of  forests  have  all  con- 
spired to  change  the  climate.  (Barnes'  Bib.  Diet.) 

4.  Fauna.  The  fauna  was  formerly  far  more 
varied  than  it  is  to-day,  as  the  pictures  on  the 
monuments  and  the  statements  in  the  inscriptions 
prove  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  In  addi- 
tion to  hares,  roes,  stags,  and  mountain  goats, 
lions  and  wild  oxen  (rh?iJi,  Heb.  re' hn)  were 
found  in  great  numbers — the  former  in  the  tall 
reed  plantations  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  the 
latter  in  the  mountain  districts,  the  happy  hunt- 
ing-grounds of  the  Assyrians.  Magnificent 
horses — the  famous  Assyrian  chargers,  which 
were  probably  of  the  Medo-Elamite  type — and 
cattle,  goats,  and  sheep  pastured  on  the  slopes; 
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while  wild  asses  and  camels  arc  known  only  in 
latter  times,  through  the  Assyrian  incursions  into 
the  Syro-Arabian  desert.  The  culture  of  bees 
was  also  actively  carried  on.  Of  domestic  ani- 
mals, the  dog  may  be  mentioned;  of  wild  beasts, 
the  panther,  the  wolf,  the  bear,  and  some  others. 

5.  Flora.  The  mountains  were  covered 
with  oak,  plane,  and  wild  pine  trees;  while  on 
the  plain  proper,  besides  abundance  of  nuts,  fig 
and  olive  trees  flourished,  together  with  the 
vine  plant.  These  last  were  originally  unknown 
to  the  East-Semitic  districts,  and  were  first  im- 
ported by  the  Assyrian  kings  from  Syria.  Ag- 
riculture was  confined  mainly  to  the  cultivation 
of  wheat,  barley,  hemp,  and  millet.  (.F.  Hom- 
mel,   Hastings'  Bib.  Diet.) 

6.  Chief  Cities.  The  chief  cities  of  As- 
syria in  the  time  of  its  greatness  appear  to  have 
been  the  following:  Nineveh,  which  is  marked 
by  the  mounds  opposite  Mosul  (Ncbbi-Vuyius 
and  Kuyunjik) ;  Calah  or  Halah,  now  Nimrud; 
Asshur.  now  Kilcli  Slicrghal;  Sargina  or  Dur- 
Sargina,  now  Khorsabad;  Arbela.  still  Arbil; 
Opis,  at  the  junction  of  the  Uiyalcli  with  the 
Tigris;  and  Sittace,  a  little  further  down  the 
latter  river,  if  this  place  should  not  rather  be 
reckoned  to   Babylonia. 

7.  History.  Assur  was  at  first  but  a  de- 
pendency of  the  then  old  monarchy  of  Babylon. 
in  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century  B.  C.  it 
had  gained  sufficient  power  to  free  itself  from 
Babylon,  but  what  the  exact  boundaries  were,  it 
is  hard  to  tell,  as  they  were  constantly  varying 
with  the  strength  of  the  military  power.  At 
times  they  reached  from  the  Tigris  to  the  plateau 
of  Mesopotainia,  and  from  Babylonia  to  the 
Kurdish  mountains,  embracing  a  territory  about 
equal  to  Italy  in  extent. 

At  an  early  period  of  time  the  capital  of  As- 
syria was  moved  to  a  group  of  cities  composed 
of  Nineveh,  Calah,  and  Uur-Sargina,  the  sites 
of  the  modern  Kouyunjik,  Nimrud  and  Khorsa- 
bad. It  was  in  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth 
century  B.  C  that  Bel-kapkapi,  the  governor  of 
the  country  of  Assur,  invested  himself  with  the 
title  of  king.  From  this  time  little  is  known  of 
the  Assyrians,  from  their  own  records,  until 
about  IJ20  B.  C,  when  Rimmonnirari  I  recounts, 
in  an  inscription,  his  wars  with  the  Babylonians, 
the    Kurds.    Shuites,    and    Aramaeans. 

(1)  Tiglath-pileser.  For  two  centuries  his 
descendants  occupied  the  throne  in  orderly  suc- 
cession until  the  reign  of  Tiglath-pileser  I, 
whose  conquests  of  the  Hittites  and  capture  of 
Babylon  in  1130  B.  C.  made  him  virtually  the 
founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  With  his 
death  the  Assyrian  power  languished  for  a  time, 
and  the  kingdom  of  David  and  Solomon  arose 
during  the  interim  in  the  west. 

(2)  Assur-natsir-pal.  In  the  reign  of  Assur- 
natsir-pal  (88,?-58  B.  C.)  Assyria  once  more  be- 
came a  formidable  power,  Babylon,  Pha-nicia 
and  the  Hittite  king  of  Carchcmisli  poured  their 
rich  offerings  of  tribute  into  the  Assyrian  treas- 
ury. Splendid  palaces  arose  at  Calah,  where  a 
library  was  created,  and  it  became  the  favorite  city 
of  the  kiuR 

(3)  Shalmaneser  II.  Under  his  son,  Shal- 
mancser  11.  .Xssyria  reached  the  height  of  her 
imperial  p<jwcr.  The  annals  of  this  king  in- 
?cribed  upon  three  monuments  are  now  in  the 
British  ^IllScllm.  One  of  these  is  a  monolith 
from  Kurkh.  and  a  full  length  figure  of  Shal- 
maneser is  sculptured  upon  it  while  the  surface 
of  the  stone  is  covered  with  the  inscription. 
Another    is    >    small    obelisk    of    polished    black 


stone,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  shaped  like 
three  ascending  steps.  The  third  consists  of  the 
bronze  framework  of  two  colossal  doors  or 
gates  more  than  twenty  feet  square.  Tliey  are 
covered   with    relief    work    representing    the    va- 


Monolith  o(   ShiimiaQcfior   11, 

rioiis  campaign-;  nf  the  king,  and  there  are  short 
texts  which  explain  the  figures.     (See  Assyrian 
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Shalmaneser's  first  campaign  was  against  the 
tribes  of  Kurdistan.  lie  then  fell  upon  the  .Arme- 
nian king  of  \'an  and  Manna  or  Minni  (Jer. 
li:J7).  lie  reduced  the  Hittites  and  their  allies 
and  regained  I'ethor  which  again  gave  the  Assy- 
rian-;  the  command  of  the  ford  over  the  Eu- 
phrates. 

In  B.  C.  854  Shalmaneser  came  into  conflict 
with  the  kingdom  of  llamath.  and  the  ODminon 
d.iiiger  roused  Bcnhadad  II  of  Damascus,  who, 
Willi  .Miab  of  Israel,  and  others,  formed  a  con- 
federacy   to    resist    the    Assyrian    advance. 

But  the  confederacy  was  shattered  at  Karkar 
or  Arocr.  although  Shalmaneser  had  suffered  too 
severely  to  be  able  to  follnw  up  his  victory.  For 
a  time,  therefore,  Syria  remained  unmolested  and 
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the  Assyrian  king  turned  his  attention  to  Baby- 
lonia, which  he  reduced  to  a  slate  of  vassalage. 

In  B.  C.  841  Shalmaneser  was  again  in  the 
West.  Ilazael  had  succeeded  Ben-hadad  upon  the 
throne  of  Damascus,  and  against  him  the  tide  of 
Assyrian  power  was  turned.  He  suffered  a 
crushing  defeat  on  the  heights  of  Shcnir  (see 
Deut.  iii:9),  and  his  camp  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Assyrians.  Damascus  was  besieged  and 
the  ambassadors  of  Jehu  brought  tributes  and 
offers  of  submission.  Shalmaneser  made  expedi- 
tions to  Phoenicia,  Kapadokia  and  Armenia  for 
the  purpose  of  exacting  tribute,  but  the  king 
was  growing  feeble  and  disaffections  arose  at 
home,  and  when  he  died  about  B.  C.  823,  the 
vigor  of  his  kingdom  was   failing. 

(4)  Other  Princes.  He  was  succeeded  by  a 
few  princes  of  his  own  line,  but  their  reigns 
were  short.  One  revolt  followed  another,  and 
at  last  even  the  army  declared  itself  against  the 
king  about  B.  C.  750,  and  he  and  his  dynasty 
fell   together. 

(5)  Pul,  or  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  Soon  after- 
wards a  military  adventurer  by  the  name  of  Pul 
seized  the  vacant  throne  and  assumed  the  name 
of  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  With  him  began  the  sec- 
ond Assyrian  Empire,  which  differed  essentially 
from  the  first,  which  was  at  best  a  loosely  con- 
nected military  organization.  Campaigns  had 
been  made  into  distant  countries  for  the  sake  of 
plunder,  but  almost  as  soon  as  the  .Assyrian 
armies  returned,  the  conquered  kingdoms  threw 
off  the  the  yoke  of  the  invader.  Tiglath-Pileser 
II,  however,  consolidated  and  organized  his 
work,  and  for  the  first  time  in  history  carried 
out  on  a  large  scale  the  principle  of  centraliza- 
tion and   bureaucracy. 

His  chief  object  was  to  divert  the  commerce 
of  Western  Asia  into  Assyrian  hands,  and  to  this 
end  every  effort  was  made  to  unite  Babylonia 
with  Assyria,  to  overthrow  the  Hittites,  and  to 
render  Syria  and  the  Phoenician  cities  tributary. 
The  northern  part  of  Babylonia  was  annexed 
to  Assyria,  the  Kurdish  tribes  were  severely 
punished,  and  a  campaign  was  made  against  the 
confederacy  of  northern  nations,  which  was  led 
by  Sarduris  of  Van.  The  confederacy  was  ut- 
terly defeated,  72,950  prisoners  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Assyrians,  and  the  way  opened 
into  Syria.  In  B.  C.  742,  he  conquered  Arpad 
(now  Tel  Erfad)  after  a  siege  of  two  years,  and 
this  victory  was  followed  by  the  submission  of 
Northern  Syria.  Hamath  was  taken  by  storm, 
although  it  was  in  alliance  with  Uzziah  of  Judah, 
and  the  kings  of  Syria  now  hastened  to  do 
homage  and  offer  tribute  to  the  Assyrian  con- 
queror. Menahem,  king  of  Israel,  against  whom 
the  God  of  Israel  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Pul, 
king  of  Assyria  (i  Chron.  v:26),  paid  a  tribute 
of  a  thousand  talents  of  silver  'that  his  hand,' 
I.  e..  'his  favor,  might  be  with  him  to  confirm 
the  kingdom  in  his  hand'  (2  Kings  xvtip,  20). 

Three  years  after  this  Ararat  or  Armenia  was 
again  invaded  and  the  country  devastated  for 
a  space  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Ahaz, 
king  of  Judah,  was  hard  pressed  bv  the  combined 
forces  of  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  and  Rezin.  king 
of  Damascene-Syria,  in  their  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  Davidic  dynasty.  He  therefore  purchased 
Tiglath-Pileser's  assistance  with  a  large  sum,  taken 
out  of  his  own  and  the  Temple  treasury.  The 
Assyrian  king  accordingly  invaded  the  territories 
of  both  the  confederated  kings,  and  annexed  a 
portion  of  them  to  his  own  dominions,  carrying 
captive  a  number  of  their  subjects  (2  Kings  xv  t 
29;  xvi:5-io:  I  Chron.  v:26;  2  Chron.  xxviii:l6; 
Is.  vii:i-u;  Comp.  .\mos  i  :5 ;  ix:7). 


Damascus,  too,  was  conquered,  and  Ahat  was 
at  the  feast  of  celebration  in  honor  of  the  vic- 
tory. It  was  here  he  saw  the  altar,  of  which  he 
sent  a  pattern  to  Urijah,  the  priest  (2  Kings  xvi : 

10). 

(6)  Shalmaneser  IV.  Tiglath-Pileser  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Shalmaneser  IV  (Hos.  x:4),  B.  C.  724. 
His  reign  of  five  years  was  marked  by  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  against  Tyre,  and  the  beginning 
of  a  war  against  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  but  his 
death  put  an  end  to  the  projects  (B.  C.  722). 

(7)  Sargon.  Sargon,  a  usurper,  took  the 
throne.     (See  Sargon.) 

Two  years  after  his  accession  he  laid  siege  to 
Samaria,  took  it  after  an  investment  of  three  years 
(B.  C.  about  720),  and  then  reduced  the  country 
of  the  ten  tribes  to  a  province  of  his  empire,  car- 
rying into  captivity  the  king  and  his  people,  and 
settling  Cuthaeans  from  Babylonia  in  their  room 
(2  Kings  xvii:3-6;  xviii  .gai).  • 

Babylon  had  revolted  again  and  now  accepted 
the  leadership  of  Merodach-Baladan,  the  hered- 
itary chieftain  of  Belh-Yagina  in  the  marshes  on 
the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  The  southern  por- 
tion of  Sargon's  dominions  was  threatened  by 
Elam ;  the  Kurdish  tribes  on  the  east  renewed 
their  depredations ;  the  Hittite  kingdom  remained 
unsubdued ;  the  Syrian  conquests  could  be  re- 
tained only  with  difficulty,  and  a  new  enemy  ap- 
peared in  the  shape  of  Egypt. 

Sargon's  first  act  was  to  drive  the  Elamites 
back,  but  he  was  recalled  to  the  west  by  the  re- 
volt of  Hamath,  whose  king  had  secured  the  co- 
operation of  Arpad,  Damascus,  Samaria  and  other 
cities.  But  the  revolt  was  of  short  duration. 
Hamath  was  burned  and  the  king  flayed  alive. 
Sargon  next  marched  along  the  sea  coast  to  the 
cities  of  the  Philistines.  Then  the  Egyptian  army 
was  routed  at  Raphia,  and  its  ally  Khannn  of  Gaza 
taken  captive. 

In  B.  C.  717  the  rich  Hittite  city  of  Carchem- 
ish  was  stormed  and  sacked,  and  then  placed 
under  an  Assyrian  satrap,  who  thus  held  in  his 
hands  the  key  of  the  caravan  trade  between 
Eastern  and  Western  Asia. 

But  the  Hittites  found  avengers  in  the  allied 
populations  of  the  north,  in  Meshech  and  Tubal, 
in  Ararat  and  Minni.  The  contest  lasted  for  six 
years,  but  Sargon  finally  conquered,  and  B.  C.  711 
he  was  free  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  west, 
where  matters  were  in  a  serious  condition. 

Merodach-Baladan,  knowing  that  his  own  turn 
would  come  as  soon  as  Sargon  had  firmly  estab- 
lished his  power  in  Northern  Syria,  had  dispatched 
ambassadors    to    the    Mediterranean    states,    urg-  . 
ing  them  to  combine  against  the  common  foe. 

In  Is.  x.xxix  we  read  of  their  arrival  in  Jeru- 
salem, and.  although  Isaiah  had  faithfully  warned 
Hezekiah,  he  listened  to  the  persuasions  of  the 
Babylonian  envoys,  and  encouraged  by  the  prom- 
ise of  Egyptian  support,  besides  th.^t  of  Phoenicia, 
Moab,  Edom  and  the  Philistines,  he  determined  to 
defy  the  Assyrian  king.  Hezekiah  showed  these 
strangers  all  the  resources  of  his  country  and 
all  the  treasures  of  his  house.  He  was  severely 
rebuked  by  the  prophet  for  his  vainglory  in  so 
doing,  and  the  terrible  sequel  proved  that  the 
words  of  Isaiah  were  faithful  and  true. 

Before  the  confederacy  could  act  Sargon  fell 
upon  Palestine.  Phoenicia  and  Judah  were  sub- 
jugated, and  Jerusalem  captured.  Ashdod  (Is. 
XX  :i)  was  burned,  and  Egypt  made  no  effort  to 
render  aid,  though  an  ally  by  treaty. 

We  are  now  enabled  by  the  light  of  Assyrian 
records  to  state  that  the  description  of  Isaiah 
(chap,  x)  of  the  onward  march  of  the  host 
against  Jerusalem  is  not  romance ;  the  sufferings 
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of  the  beleaguered  Jews  (Is.  xxii)  are  not  imagin- 
ary, and  the  prophecy  foretelling  the  fall  of 
the  devoted  city  (Is.  x;  xxii:i-i4)  was  not  an 
unfulfilled  threat. 

We  know,  too,  that  ten  years  before  the  cam- 
paign of  Sennacherib,  Sargon  had  swept  through 
the  land  of  Judah,  and  it  is  to  his  arniie-.  that 
Isaiah  alluded  as  being  at  Nob,  a  half -hour  to 
the  north  of  Jerusalem. 

Sargon  was  murdered  by  his  own  soldiers  in 
his  new  city.  Dur-Sargon   (B.  C.  707)- 

(8)  Sennacherib.  In  the  reign  of  Sargon's 
successor,  Hiiniuiht-rib,  or  Saxclicnb,  wc  tind 
Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  allying  himself  with 
Egypt  {2  Kings  xviii :-,  21).  This  brought  against 
him  Sennacherib  with  a  mighty  host,  which, 
without  difticulty,  subdued  the  fenced  cities  of 
Judah,  and  compelled  him  to  purchase  peace  by 
the  paynunt  of  a  large  tribute.  But  'the  treacher- 
ous dealer  dealt  very  treacherously'  (Is.  xxxiii:i), 
and,  notwithstanding  the  agreement,  proceeded  to 
invest  Jerusalem.  In  answer,  however,  to  the 
prayers  of  the  "good  king'  of  Judah,  the  Assyrian 


Assyri.-iti  King  in  His  Chariot. 

was  diverted  from  his  purpose,  partly  by  the  ru- 
mor (Is.  xxxvii:6)  of  the  approach  of  Tirhakah. 
king  of  Kihiopia.  and  partly  by  the  sudden  and 
miraculous  destruction  of  a  great  part  of  his  army 
(2  Kings  xviii  :l3-37;  xix  :  Is.  xxxvi  and  xxxvii). 
He  himself  returned  to  Nineveh,  where,  in  course 
of  time,  when  worshiping  in  the  temple  of  his 
god  he  was  slain  by  his  sons  Adrammelech  and 
Sharezer. 

(9)  Esarhaddon.  About  B.  C.  68!  Esarhad- 
don  was  proclaimed  king.  (See  2  Kings  xix:37; 
Is.  xxxvii  r.lS). 

L'nder  his  rule  the  Second  Empire  reached  the 
7enilh  of  its  power.  He  was  the  only  Assyrian 
king  who  ever  attempted  to  conciliate  the  peo- 
ples who  had  Iwen  conquered.  In  the  first  year  of 
his  reign  he  rebuilt  Babylon  and  made  it  the  sec- 
ond capital  of  the  empire,  his  court  residing  alter- 
nately there  and  at   Nineveh. 

It  was  while  Esarhaddon  was  holding  his  win- 
ter court  at  Babylon  that  Manas^ch  of  Juil.ih 
was  brought  to  him  as  prisoner  (2  Chron.  xxxiii : 
II). 

His  principal  achievement  was  the  conquest  of 
Egypt,  which  began  about  B.  C.  675.  and  was 
completed  four  years  later,  when  Memphis  was 
19 


taken  and  the   Egyptian  king  was  compellid  to 
lly,  first  to  Thebes  and  then  to  l^thiopia. 

Egjpt  was  divided  into  twenty  satrapies,  which 
Acre  governed  partly  by  Assyrians  and  partly  by 
native  princes.  On  his  return  to  .Xssyria  Esar- 
haddon associated  Assur-bani-pal,  the  eldest  of 
his  four  sons,  with  him  in  government,  and  died 
two  years  later. 

(10)  Ajsstir-bani-pal.  Assur-bani-pal  is  prob- 
ably the  great  and  noble'  Asnapper  of  Ezra  iv:io. 
He  was  luxurious,  ambitious  and  cruel,  but  was 
a   munificent   patron  of  literature. 

His  first  occupation  was  the  crushing  of  a  revolt 
in  Egypt.  Tirkakah  was  again  driven  out  of  the 
country,  and  Thebes,  called  'No  of  the  god  Amun' 
in  the  Scriptures,  was  plundered  and  destroyed.  It 
IS  to  this  destruction  of  the  old  capital  of  the 
Pharaohs  that  Nahum  refers  in  his  prophecy 
(iii:8).  Tyre  was  besieged  and  forced  to  surren- 
der, Cilicia  paid  homage  to  the  .'\ssyrian  king, 
and  Gog,  or  Gyges,  of  Lydia,  sent  him  tribute. 

The  Assyrian  Empire  had  now  reached  its  wid- 
est limits.  Elam  had  fallen,  and  its  capital  had 
been  razed  to  the  ground.  The  three  last  Elain- 
ite  kings  were  bound  to  the  yoke  of  Assur-bani- 
pal's  chariot,  and  forced  to  drag  their  conqueror 
through  the  streets  of  Nineveh. 

The  Kedarites  were  chastised,  as 
well  as  other  nomad  tribes  of  North- 
ern Arabia,  the  land  of  Minni  was 
overrun  and  the  .\rnienians  of  Van 
begged  for  an  alliance  with  the  As- 
syrian king. 

But  the  seeds  of  disruption  were 
being  fast  sown  by  a  luxurious  king. 
At  the  very  time  that  the  empire 
reached  its  greatest  limits  in  the  sub- 
jugation of  Elam  a  rebellion  broke 
out  in  Babylon  (B.  C.  652).  Egypt, 
Arabia,  Palestine  and  Lydia  made 
common  cause,  and  nothing  was  left 
of  the  Assyrian  Empire  after  the 
struggle  but  the  old  capital  of  Assur. 
S.  ^rt.  Assyrian  art  was  for  the 
most  part  borrowed  from  Babylonia, 
even  the  palaces  and  temples  being 
constructed  of  brick  and  raised  on 
mounds,  althoueh  stone  was  plentiful  and  inun- 
dations which  Babylon  suffered  were  not  feared. 
The  walK  of  the  houses,  however,  were  adorned 
with  sculptured  slabs  of  alabaster,  in  place  of  the 
verinilioii  paintings  of  Babylon  (Ezek.  xxiii:l4). 
The  walls  of  Dur-Sargon  were  over  a  mile  sciuare. 
They  were  forty-six  feet  thick,  flanked  with  eight 
towers,  and  their  corners  pointed  to  the  four  car- 
dinal points.  Columns,  wliitli  h.id  been  a  B.iby- 
loniaii  invention,  were  plentifully  used,  soiiie- 
tiines  in  exagKi^r-''^'*'  'onus,  resting  on  the  backs 
of  dogs,  lions  or  winged  bulls. 

Assyrian  sculpture  was  mostly  in  relief.  Its 
first  efforts,  which  began  about  the  lime  of  Assur- 
natsir-pal,  are  characterized  by  buldness  and  lark 
of  perspective.  Later,  about  the  time  of  the 
Second  Empire,  the  foreground  is  filled  with  plant 
and  other  forms,  drawn  with  great  exactitude. 
This  made  the  relief  work  of  this  period  exceed 
inglv   rich. 

In  the  reign  of  Assur-bani-pal  the  carvirig  is 
again  distinguished  by  boldness,  but  it  is  finished 
and  accurate.  The  human  form,  however,  never 
received  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  .Assyrians. 

9.  Literatare.  Assyrians  learned  the  art  of 
writing  from  the  Babylonians,  who  in  turn  learned 
it  from  the  Accadians.  the  inventors  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics, out  of  which  the  cuneiform  characters 
of  the  Assyrians  afterwards  grew. 
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The  literature,  as  well  as  the  writing  of  the 
Assyrians,  came  from  the  Accadians.  Old  docu- 
ments were  re-edited  or  translated,  i'he  writing 
material  was  at  first  papyrus  leaves,  but  clay  was 
plentiful  and  :eceived  easily  the  impress  of  the 
cuneiform  characters  by  means  of  a  metal  wedge- 
shaped  stylus.  This  mode  of  writing  did  away 
with  curves,  circles  and  continuous  lines;  pic- 
tures became  symbols  instead  of  exact  representa- 
tions, and  in  a  few  centuries  a  character  would 
change  beyond  recognition  in  its  transformation 
from  a  hieroglyphic  to  a  cuneiform  representa- 
tion. 

Nevertheless  Assyrian  literature  was  an  exotic. 
The  Babylonians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  by  na- 
ture a  literary  people,  while  the  Assyrian  gloried 
in  records  of  ferocity.  He  was  the  lion  of  Nahum, 
which  delighted  to  tear  its  prey  (Nab.  i;8;  ii  :6, 
8,    12). 

Notwithstanding  these  changes  that  were  going 
on,  and  the  poor  means  for  writing  and  reading, 
it  would  seem  that  there  was  a  large  proportion 
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lower  classes  are  indicated.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  among  the  higher  classes  chairs,  ta- 
bles and  couches  were  used,  and  wines  were  the 
usual  beverage  at  their  feast.  Among  the  most 
highly  prized  of  these  was  that  of  Khilbun,  or 
Helbon,  which  is  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (xxvii : 
i8). 

There  was  also  a  palm  wine,  made  from  dates, 
and  beer,  milk,  cream,  butter  or  ghee  were  much 
used.  The  tables  were  ornamented  with  flowers, 
and  musicians  amused  the  banqueters. 

Next  to  hunting  men,  the  great  delight  of  the 
Assyrian  kings  was  the  hunt  of  wild  animals. 
Tiglath-Pileser  I  had  hunted  elephants  in  the  land 
of  the  Hittites,  as  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs  had 
done  before  him.  The  reem,  or  wild  bull,  after- 
wards became  their  favorite  game.  It  was  not  un- 
til the  reign  of  Assur-bani-pal  that  lion  hunting 
ceased  to  be  a  dangerous  sport.  With  Esarhad- 
don,  however,  the  old  race  of  warrior  kings  had 
come  to  an  end,  and  lions  were  afterward  cap- 
tured and  kept  in  cages,  until  they  were  turned 
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of  the  people  who  could  read  and  write.  Like 
Babylon,  Assyria  had  her  libraries,  which  were 
well  stocked  with  books  in  papyrus  and  clay. 
One  of  these  was  at  Nineveh,  from  which  most 
of  the  .'\ssyrian  literature  that  we  possess  has 
come.  There  was  another  at  Calah,  and  another 
at  Assur.  Many  of  these  books  were  lexicog- 
raphal,  explaining  the  old  Accadian  and  .-Xramaic 
forms.  Aramaic  was  the  language  of  diplomacy 
(2  Kings  xviii:26),  as  well  as  of  travel,  and 
was  used  side  by  side  with  the  Syrian.  This 
explains  why  the  jews  of  the  post-Babylonish  cap- 
tivity gave  up  their  language  in  favor,  not  of 
the  .Assyrian,  but  of  the  Aramaic  tongue. 

All  subjects  of  knowledge  or  science  of  the 
times  were  treated  of  in  these  libraries.  Dis- 
patches of  generals,  bills  of  sale,  astrology,  omens, 
religion,  songs,  poetry  and  astronomy  are  all 
found  in  these  ancient  books.  Their  works  on 
astronomy  show  that  records  of  eclipses  had  been 
kept  for  great  periods.  Time  was  measured  by 
a  water  clock,  as  well  as  by  the  dial.  The  dial 
placed  at  Jerusalem  by  Ahaz  (2  Kings  xxii)  was 
no  doubt  the  result  of  contact  with  the  Assyri- 
ans. 

Even  medical  science  was  in  quite  an  advanced 
state.  Diseases  were  classified  and  modes  of  treat- 
ment prescribed,  although  much  of  superstition 
was  mingled  with  the  prescriptions.  (See  As- 
PYRi.xNand  Babylonian  Libraries.) 

10.  Manners  and  Customs.  It  is  only  inci- 
dentally   that   the   manne'-s   and   customs   of  the 


out  for  the  royal  hunt,  and  as  they  then  had  to 
be  whipped  into  activity  the  royal  huntets  were 
comparatively  safe. 

The  Assyrians  were  not  an  agricultural  people, 
but  the  kings  had  their  parks  and  the  wealthier 
classes  their  gardens.  Summer  houses  were  some- 
times built  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Sennacherib  we  meet  with  a  'hang- 
ing garden'  grown  on  the  roof  of  a  building 
(Assyria:  Its  Princes,  Priests  and  People.  A,  H, 
Sayce.  M.  A.,  1895). 

ASSYRIAN  AND  BABYI-ONIAN  DIS- 
COVERIES. 

This  article  contains  a  short  account  of  the 
discoveries  that  have '  been  made  in  the  buried 
cities  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  since  the  middle 
of  this  century. 

It  must  be  very  fascinating  to  all  Biblical  stu- 
dents to  find  that  the  names  of  all  the  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  kings  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  like 
Tiglath-Pileser.  Shalmaneser,  Sargon,  Sennach- 
erib, Esarhaddon.  Nebuchadnezzar,  Merodach- 
Baladan  and  Belshazzar  have  been  identified  from 
the  discoveries  made  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh 
and  Babylon.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
those  buried  cities  of  ancient  civilization  had  re- 
mained in  oblivion  for  more  than  twenty-five 
centuries  until  the  spade  of  the  zealous  explorers, 
Mr.  (now  Sir  Henry)  Layard  and  M.  Botta, 
brought  them  to  light  nearly  fifty  years  ago. 
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(1)  Nineveh.  I  was  fortunate  enough  when  I 
was  quite  a  youth  to  meet  Sir  Henry  Layard  in 
1845  at  Mosul,  which  is  situated  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  Tigris,  opposite  the  site  of  ancient 
Nineveh.  As  he  wanted  some  one  to  assist  him, 
he  invited  me  to  stay  with  him  and  give  him 
the  necessary  help  in  his  intended  e.\plorations. 
I  was  with  him  more  than  four  years  during  his 
explorations  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  and  to 
this  opportunity  I  owe  my  success  in  archaeolog- 
ical researches  as  well  as  other  public  services 
under  the  British  Crown. 

In  1844.  while  Sir  Henry  Layard  was  passing 
through  .Assyria,  lie  noticed  both  at  the  mounds 
of  Koyunjik,  the  principal  seat  of  the  kings  of  As- 
syria, and  Nimroud,  the  Calah  of  the  Bible  (men- 
tioned in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis),  some  indi- 
cations of  ancient  remains  which  led  him  to  ob- 
tain a  firman  from  the  Sultan  to  enable  him  to 
excavate  there.  He  commenced  operations  in  the 
last  mentioned  mound,  and  after  a  few  days'  work 
he  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the  palace  of 
Assur-Nazir-pal.  the  father  of  Shalmaneser  II, 
who  was  the  first  of  the  Assyrian  kings  who  came 
in  contact  with  the  Israelites.  The  sculptures  of 
Assur-Nazir-pal's  palace,  which  now  adorn  one  of 
the  Assyrian  galleries  at  the  British  Museum, 
were  in  better  preservation  than  those  of  Khorsa- 
bad  or  any  other  edifice  discovered  in  Assyria 
thereafter,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  hunting 
and  war  scenes  most  of  the  bas-reliefs  in  the  dif- 
ferent chambers  consisted  largely  of  representa- 
tions of  kings,  eagle-headed  figures,  eunuchs  and 
sacred  trees.  A  few  of  these  were  sent  to  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  remainder  were  acquired 
for  different  museums  in  Europe  and  .\merica. 
As  late  as  1878  I  carried  to  Constantinople  sculp- 
tures from  the  same  locality  as  a  present  from  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum  to  the  Sultan,  and 
his  majesty  gave  them  to  the  Imperial  Museum  at 
the  Turkish  capital. 

Besides  the  palace  of  Assur-Nazir-pal,  Sir 
Henry  Layard  discovered  a  temple  built  by  that 
monarch  and  the  remains  of  the  edifices  erected 
by  TiglathPilcser,  Esarhaddon  and  Saracus,  his 
grandson,  who  was  the  last  of  the  Assyrian 
kinRs. 

(2)  Palace  of  Sennacherib.  Afterwards  Sir 
Henry  Layard  commenced  work  at  Koyunjik  (city 
of  Nineveh)  and  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery 
of  the  grand  palace  of  Sennacherib;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  magnificent  sculptures  which  adorned 
it  were  found  in  a  dilapidated  stale,  as  they  had 
been  greatly  damaged  by  fire,  and  though  a  great 
number  of  the  bas-reliefs  were  sent  to  the  British 
Museum,  the  greater  part  fell  into  pieces  as  soon 
as  they  were  uncovered. 

1  he  most  interesting  and  valuable  inscriptions 
found  by  Sir  Henry  Layard  in  his  explorations, 
which  related  to  Biblical  history,  were  the  ac- 
counts given  on  a  black  marble  obelisk  and  hu- 
man-headed bulls,  of  the  invasion  of  the  Holy 
Land  by  Shalmaneser  and  Sennacherib.  The 
former  was  discovered  at  Nimroud.  and  on  it  is 
recorded  that  Jehu,  the  son  of  Omri  or  Nimshi, 
paid  a  tribute  to  Shalmaneser  II  of  "silver,  gold, 
a  golden  cup.  golden  vases,  golden  vessels,  lead,  a 
staff  for  the  hand  of  the  king,  and  scepters."  The 
latter  was  found  in  the  palace  of  Sennacherib  at 
Koyunjik,  on  which  was  inscribed  the  expedition 
of  that  monarch  against  I^ichish,  as  it  is  recorded 
in  the  i8th  chapter  of  2  Kings  and  j6th  chapter 
of  Isaiah,  wherefrom  Rab-Shakeh  was  sent  with  a 
ihrealtniiiK  message  to  Ho/cki.ih,  king  of  Judah 

(3)  Palace  of  Assu'-bani-pal,  After  Sir 
Henry  Layard's  second  uccessful  expedition  to 
Assyria  he  declined  to  go  out  again,  and  I  was 


therefore  commissioned  by  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  to  proceed  to  Mesopotamia  to 
continue  the  researches  in  Nineveh,  which  were 
then  conducted  on  a  small  scale  under  the  gen- 
eral control  of  Major  (late  Sir  Henry)  Rawlin- 
son,  the  then  British  consul-general  at  Bagdad. 
I  had  come  to  England  to  complete  my  studies  at 
Oxford,  but  as  I  took  a  great  interest  in  Assyrian 
researches,  I  willingly  accepted  the  proffered 
task. 

My  exploration  extended  to  Koyunjik,  Nimroud 
and  Kalaa-Shirgat  (the  ancient  Asshur),  but  my 
great  success  was  achieved  in  the  former  site. 
There  I  discovered  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
mound  the  edifice  of  Assur-bani-pal.  The  sculp- 
tures of  this  palace  have  been  considered  by  com- 
petent authorities  to  be  of  a  higher  order  of  art 
than  those  of  other  Assyrian  buildings.  The  royal 
lion  hunt,  especially,  has  been  the  admiration  of 
every  one.  The  animals  are  portrayed  in  every 
variety  of  posture  and  are  sculptured  with  sur- 
prising vigor.  In  the  lion  hunt  saloon,  I  discov- 
ered the  library  of  Assur-bani-pal,  and  among  the 
records  were  found  the  legends  of  the  creation  and 
the  deluge. 

To  prove  that  there  may  be  still  invaluable 
treasures  buried  underground,  both  in  Assyria  and 
Babylonia.  I  will  mention  two  important  discover- 
ies I  made  in  the  former  country  some  years  ago, 
which  will  show  how  necessary  it  is  to  examine 
thoroughly  every  ancient  site  without  being  dis- 
couraged by  disappointment  and  failures. 

(4)  Colossal  Gates.  A  few  years  ago,  while  an 
Arab  was  digging  a  grave  in  a  mound,  called 
Balawat,  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  cast  of  Koy- 
unjik, and  nine  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Nim- 
roud, he  came  upon  a  bronze  band,  covered  with 
embossed  illustrations  and  inscriptions,  which  he 
broke  into  a  number  of  pieces  and  sold  to  differ- 
ent individuals.  Fortunately  one  of  those  who 
purchased  three  or  four  portions  of  the  rare  an- 
tique sent  me  two  pieces  of  it,  and  so.  when  I 
went  out  to  Assyria  for  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  in  1877,  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  find 
out  where  that  relic  was  obtained,  and  as  I  felt 
certain  that  the  band  discovered  by  the  Arab  dig- 
ger was  a  part  of  a  large  trophy.  I  determined 
to  find  the  remainder. 

On  arriving  there  I  found  to  my  great  regret 
that  the  mound  in  which  that  object  was  buried 
had  been  used  as  a  cemetery  from  time  imme- 
morial by  the  Mohammedans,  and  there  was  not  a 
vacant  space  even  of  two  feet  where  a  grave  had 
not  been  dug  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  feet. 

Kor  nearly  2,500  years  that  monument  of  As- 
syrian grandeur  was  unknown  to  explorers,  and 
no  one  happened  to  hit  upon  it,  tliough  it  was 
buried  only  about  five  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  It  was  both  difficult  and  dangerous 
to  dig  there  for  antiquities,  on  account  of  the 
prejudice  of  the  natives,  but  nothing  daunted,  I 
managed  by  the  help  of  my  Arab  friends  to  try 
a  spot  on  which  there  was  no  grave  visible,  and 
in  a  few  hours'  time  I  was  rewarded  by  the  dis- 
rovei^  of  that  part  of  the  trophy  which  was  only 
five  feet  deep.  There  were,  however,  two  good 
reasons  why  that  moimd  was  left  untouched  by 
European  explorers  before  I  commenced  work 
in  it;  the  first  was  its  insignificance,  quite  unlike 
Koyunjik,  Khorsabad  or  Nimroud;  and,  sec- 
ondly, the  existence  of  the  graves  on  it  would 
naturally  debar  an  arch.Tologist  from  attempting 
to  dig  in  it  from  fear  of  coming  into  collision 
with  the  fanatical  .Arabs. 

These  bronzes,  which  are  now  exhibited  at  the 
British  Museum,  appear  to  have  covered  a  two- 
leaf  cedar  gate,  abowt  Iwcnty  feet  square  by  fout 
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inches  ihick,  and  as  the  wood  had  rotted  away  I 
could  only  find  out  its  thickness  from  the  bend 
of  the  nails  that  were  found  fixed  to  it.  The 
scrolls,  or  hands,  of  bronzes  which  I  found  lying 
flat  on  the  soil  in  their  original  position  did  not 
cover  the  whole  wooden  frame,  but  between  each 
of  the  scrolls  there  must  have  been  some  orna- 
inented  cedar  work  or  some  other  rare  material 
of  which  the  monument  was  stripped  when  the 
Assyrian  monarchy  began  to  decay.  The  illus- 
trations on  this  relic,  which  are  of  bas-reliefs  in 
repose  work,  are  minute  in  detail  and  artistic  in 
style.  They  represent  the  battle  scenes,  marching 
order  and  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Assyrians. 
Each  plate  is  divided  into  two  sections  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  number  of  rosettes,  which 
answered  the  purpose  of  ornamentation,  and  also 
encircled  the  top  of  the  nails  that  fastened  the 
metal  to  the  wood. 
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An  Assyrian  Book. 
(From  the  original  in  the  British  Museum). 

(5)  Cylinder.  The  second  valuable  discovery 
I  made  at  Koyunjik  was  a  perfect  ten-sided  terra- 
cotta cylinder,  with  1,300  lines  of  fine  inscriptions 


detailing  the  conquests  of  Assur-bani-pal.  It  was 
by  a  mere  chance  that  this  unique  historical  rec- 
ord was  discovered,  because,  generally  speaking. 
Sir  Henry  Layard  and  I  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  waste  our  time  and  money  in  digging  thick, 
solid  brick  walls  to  no  purpose.  But  I  was  asked 
by  the  overseer  superintending  the  work  in  the 
palace  of  Assur-bani-pal  if  he  should  remove  a 
small  remnant  of  brick  wall,  which  was  left  in 
digging  out  two  chambers,  or  leave  it  to  be  cov- 
ered with  rubbish  which  came  out  of  the  excava- 
tions. On  seeing  that  its  removal  would  not  en- 
tail much  expense  I  ordered  it  to  be  pulled  down, 
and  I  was  glad  to  find  that  the  little  labor  and 
expense  had  gained  us  that  most  valuable  record 
of  Assyrian  history.  It  was  found  built  inside 
the  solid  brick  wall. 

There  were  four  sites  of  the  royal  residences 
discovered  on  the  left  side  of  the  Tigris,  in  what 
was  considered  Assyria  proper,  and  which  were, 
I  believe,  in  the  time  of  the  preaching  of  the 
Prophet  Jonah  within  the  metropolis  of  Nineveh. 
These  are  Koyunjik,  Nebbi-younis,  Nimroud  and 
Khorsabad,  as  London  takes  in  now  the  city, 
Westminster  and  Kensington.  There  are  other 
ruins  within  what  I  consider  to  be  the  radius 
of  that  "great  city,"  such  as  Yarimja,  Balawat, 
Karamlais.  Bahsheeks  and  Shareef-Khan.  Tak- 
ing the  oblong  dimensions  of  these  different  ruins, 
together  with  Koyunjik  and  Nebbi-younis  on  the 
western  limit,  Nimroud  on  its  southern  border, 
and  Khorsabad  on  its  northern  boundary,  we  find 
the  size  of  the  old  city  to  be  about  sixty  miles  in 
circumference,  or  three  days'  journey,  as  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Jonah,  because  twenty 
miles  is  reckoned  in  that  country,  according  to 
pedestrian  traveling,  about  a  day's  journey. 

That  part  of  Nineveh  is  called  Nebbi-younis, 
where  the  Prophet  Jonah  is  alleged  to  have  been 
buried,  and  which  is  still  called  officially  "Nin- 
weh,"  or  Nineveh.  The  remains  of  the  palace 
of  Esarhaddon  was  discovered  by  a  native  of 
the  village  while  digging  a  foundation  for  a  house 
in   1852. 

(6)  Babylon  and  Birs  Nimroud.  As  I  had 
a  great  desire  to  conduct  arch;eological  research 
in  Babylonia.  I  went  down  to  Bagdad  in  1879 
for  that  purpose,  after  leaving  a  competent  agent 
to  carry  on  the  necessary  work  at  Koyunjik  in 
search  of  inscriptions.  I  commenced  excavating 
at  once  in  Babylon  and  Birs  Nimroud.  the  ancient 
Borsippa  and  the  supposed  site  of  the  tower  of 
Babel,  where  the  famous  temple  of  Belus  stood. 
In  both  ruins  I  found  important  Babylonian  rec- 
ords, and  m  the  latter  spot  I  discovered  the  pal- 
ace of  Nebuchadnezzar,  where  Nabonadius  took 
refuge  after  the  defeat  of  his  army  by  Cyrus. 

I  found  it  very  difficult  to  explore  systernat- 
ically  in  Babylon  proper,  because  from  time  im- 
memorial the  spade  of  the  digger  has  been  at  work 
there  either  in  search  of  bricks  for  building  pur- 
poses, or  for  treasure.  The  area  on  which  the 
palaces  of  the  kings  of  Babylon  were  erected  is 
now  divided  into  four  different  quarters  by  the 
natives,  namelv.  Jimjima,  Quarich.  Omran  and 
Imjaileeba,  in  all  of  which  I  carried  on  extensive 
explorations,  but  I  was  only  able  to  find  a  small 
remnant  of  the  great  palace  in  the  limit  of  the 
latter  site.  In  all  the  four  localities  my  workmen 
found  inscribed  terra  cotta  and  clay  tablets,  but 
the  most  valuable  of  these  were  discovered  in  Jim- 
jima. amongst  which  we  found  the  contract  clay 
document  with  some  silver  ornaments. 

The  present  visible  ruins  of  Babylon  consist  of 
a  mound  called  by  the  Arabs  "Babel." 

In  the  mound  of  "Babel"  I  followed  the  excava- 
tions of  the  Arabs,  who  were  digging  for  bricks 
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and  stone,  and  uncovered  four  carefully  built 
wells  of  granite  placed  parallel  and  within  a  few 
feet  of  each  other  in  the  northern  center  of  the 
mound.  The  stones  of  which  they  were  built 
were  scientifically  joined  together,  and  it  is  most 
vexing  to  think  that  the  Arabs  are  allowed  to 
demolish  them  for  the  purpose  of  burning  lime. 
Each  well  was  built  of  circular  blocks  of  granite, 
which  must  have  been  brought  thither  from  a 
great  distance  higher  up  the  Euphrates,  as  there 
IS  no  stone  quarry  to  be  seen  in  Babylonia.  Each 
stone,  which  measured  about  three  feet  in  depth, 
had  been  bored  and  made  to  fit  the  one  below  it 
so  perfectly  and  without  cement  that  the  whole 
Structure  looked  as  if  the  well  had  been  hewn  in 
one  solid  rock.    These  wells  were  connected  with 


its  greatness  and  magnificence  by  different  Greek 
writers  and  others  were  not  exaggerated,  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  dimensions  of  its  walls,  which 
are  said  to  have  been  sixty  mile-;  square.  Herodo- 
tus mentions  that  the  wall  of  the  city  was  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  eighty-seven  in 
thickness,  and  six  chariots  could  move  abreast 
upon  it.  Not  a  trace  can  now  be  seen  of  it.  The 
prophetic  denunciation  of  Jeremiah  has  been  won- 
derfully fulfilled,  for  he  said  that  "the  Babylon 
shall  be  utterly  broken  and  her  high  gates  shall 
be  burned  with  fire." 

(8)  Tower  of  Babel.  The  ruins  of  the  tower 
termed  by  historians  and  travelers  Borsippa,  tem- 
ple of  Bclus,  Birs  Nimroud,  and  tower  of  Babel, 
stand,   up   to   the   present   day,   as   a   memorable 


i^«ii..'  uf  tho  Tower  of  Babel. 


an  aqueduct  supplied  with  water  from  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  when  I  had  two  of  them  cleared  out 
in  the  year  1879  the  water  was  seen  to  ooze  out 
through  the  debris  in  the  watercourse  during  the 
rising  of  the  river. 

(7)  Hanging  Gardens.  These  wells  prove  that 
"Babel"  was  the  ^iie  nf  the  famous  hanging  gar- 
dens of  Babylon,  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus, 
as  the  mound  stands  higher  than  any  other  site 
there.  Unfortunately  I  could  not  find  any  of 
the  terraces  mentioned  by  historians,  because 
the  work  of  destruction  has  been  going  on  for 
centuries  in  those  parts,  and  the  only  reliable  an- 
cient remains  that  can  bo  identified  now  arc  the 
existing  wells,  which  nuist  have  been  at  least 
one  hundred  and   forty   feel   deep. 

The  destruction  of  Babylon  was  so  complete 
that  one  wonders  whether  the  accounts  given  of 


monument  of  past  splendor.  It  tower^^  high  above 
any  other  existing  Babylonian  ruin.  .Xs  the  coun- 
try around  it  is  perfectly  tint,  the  top  of  the  re- 
maining brick  masonry  can  be  seen  far  and  wide 
for  a  distance  of  about  twenty-five  miles.  I  was 
very  much  struck  with  what  seemed  to  me  super- 
natural destruction  from  the  masses  of  vitrified 
brick  scattered  around  the  lower.  Piffercnt  trav- 
elers attribulcd  the  cau.se  of  vilrification  to  either 
lightning  or  extreme  power  of  arlificial  heal,  but 
1  found  on  examining  the  dilTerent  blocks  that 
neither  the  work  of  man  nor  the  effect  of  lightning 
could  have  caused  such  vitrification.  The  huge 
boulders  are  not  large  lumps  of  vitrified  bricks, 
like  those  found  in  brickkilns,  but  actual  masonry 
which  had  been  torn  down  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom.  I  consulted  two  scientific  genllemcn  in 
Fngl.nnd.   who  understand  the  effect  of  lightning 
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upon  such  massive  structures,  and  I  was  told  that 
electric  fluid  could  not  have  caused  such  whole- 
sale vitrification. 

(9)  Palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  At  Birs 
Nimroud  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover, 
after  three  days'  trail,  the  palace  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. It  contained  about  eighty  chambers  and 
halls,  but  nothing  was  found  m  them  excepting 
in  four  rooms,  where  there  were  some  remains 
of  Babylonian  antiquities,  which  proved  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  the  builder.  In  the  first  hall 
discovered  we  found  broken  pillars,  capitals  and 
fragments  of  enameled  bricks,  with  cedar  beams 
which  must  have  belonged  to  its  embellishment. 
At  the  grand  entrance  of  the  palace  we  found  a 
solid  or  brass  object  ornamented,  and  inscribed  on 
the  side  of  it,  recording  its  dedication  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar to  his  god  for  his  restoration  to  health. 
I  found  it  at  the  threshold  of  the  entrance  to  the 
temple  of  Belus.  I  was  quite  convinced  from  its 
position  that  it  was  not  made  originally  for  that 
purpose  and  it  must  have  been  brought  there  from 
its  original  position.  The  shape  of  it  seemed  to 
me  to  point  to  quite  a  different  use,  and  that  is, 
that  it  belonged  to  a  "two-leaved  gate,"  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  45th  chapter  of  Isaiah.  Herod- 
otus also  mentions  (book  i,  chap.  181)  that  the 
gates  of  Babylon  were  made  of  solid  brass. 

"(10)  Other  Mounds.  About  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  northeast  of  Birs  Nimroud  there  is  a 
much  larger  mound,  called  Ibraheem-al-Khaleel, 
i.  e.,  "Abraham  the  Friend"  (of  God),  as  the 
natives  of  the  country  believe  in  a  tradition  that 
Nimroud,  "the  mighty  hunter,"  had  tried  there 
to  throw  Abraham  into  the  fiery  furnace. 

I  also  e-xplored  another  large  mound,  called 
Habl-Ibraheem,  that  is  to  say,  "the  rope  of  Abra- 
ham," from  the  shape  of  the  great  canal  which 
runs  to  it  from  the  Euphrates,  a  distance  of  about 
thirty-five  miles.  That  ruin  is  supposed  to  be  the 
site  of  ancient  Cuthah. 

The  most  important  discovery  I  made  during 
my  explorations  in  Babylonia  was  at  a  mound 
called  "Aboo-Habba"  about  sixty  miles  to  the 
north  of  Babylon  and  fifteen  to  the  southwest  of 
Bagdad.  From  the  records  I  found  there  it  has 
been  proved  that  the  place  was  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Sippara,  the  Sepharvain  of  the  Bible. 

During  my  first  expedition  to  Babylonia  I  took 
a  trip  to  Shat-al-Hai,  the  channel  which  runs  from 
the  Tigris,  at  Koot-al-Amara,  to  the  Euphrates,  as 
I  had  heard  of  a  mound  called  Tel-loh,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  southeast  of  Baby- 
lon, which  was  said  to  contain  ancient  statues. 
I  found  on  arriving  there  that  Tel-loh  was  not 
included  in  the  terms  of  my  firman.  However,  I 
was  able  to  dig  there  three  days,  and  discovered 
a  ruined  temple,  from  which  I  sent  some  inscrip- 
tions to  the  British  Museum,  which  proves  that 
the  ruin  dates  as  far  back  as  2,000  B.  C. 

There  are  still,  I  am  sure,  invaluable  historical 
records  buried  in  different  parts  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia,  which  will  be  lost  to  the  world  forever 
if  men  in  authority  do  not  use  their  energy  and 
influence  in  checking  the  wicked  traffic  in  antiques 
and  save  what  remains  of  buried  treasures  for  the 
benefit  of  science   and   Biblical   knowledge. 

H.  R. 

ASSYBIAN    AND    BABYLONIAN 
LIBRARIES. 

It  is  only  the  older  ones  among  us  who  are 
able  to  realize  the  profound  change  which  the 
Oriental  discoveries  of  the  last  half  century  have 
effected  in  our  conceptions  of  the  past  history 
of  civilized  man.     It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  since 


culture  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word  was  re- 
garded as  taking  its  origin  in  the  age  which  saw 
the  rise  of  the  literature  of  classical  Greece. 

The  Oriental  civilizations  of  an  earlier  date 
were  hardly  recognized  as  civilizations  at  all — 
they  were  rather  incarnations  of  brute  force  which 
was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 

A  knowledge  of  the  art  of  writing  was  grudg- 
ingly granted  to  the  Egyptian  and  the  Assyrian, 
but  the  possession  of  a  literature  was  denied 
them,  and  still  more  a  literary  culture  of  an  ex- 
tended character.  The  possession  of  a  literature 
had  indeed  to  be  allowed  to  the  Hebrews,  but  it 
was  looked  upon  as  a  unique  and  extraordinary 
fact,  which  it  was  necessary  to  minimize  as  much 
as  possible.  Today  all  is  changed,  the  East  is 
yielding  up  its  dead,  and  we  are  beginning  to 
learn  that  the  ancient  Oriental  world  was;  after 
all,  not  so  very  unlike  our  own. 

We  know  now  that  Egypt  and  Babylonia  and 
Assyria  possessed  a  culture  and  civilization  of  a 
high  order,  before  the  first  Greek  writer  com- 
mitted his  thoughts  to  papyrus  or  parchment,  or 
even  before  any  people  in  Europe  had  risen  above 
the  level  of  barbarism. 

We  can  never  return  to  the  complacent  belief 
that  Europe  was  the  cradle  of  civilization,  and 
that  culture  is  the  monopoly  of  the  nations  of 
the  West.  Such  a  belief  was  the  last  echoes  of 
those  mediaeval  doctrines  which  placed  the  earth 
in  the  center  of  the  universe,  and  made  man  the 
sole  object  for  which  it  had  been  created. 

Astronomy  and  geology  have  not  been  more 
fatal  to  these  doctrines  than  Oriental  archaeology 
has  been  to  the  equally  unfounded  and  equally 
vainglorious  theory  that  culture  and  civilization 
have  been  confined  to  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
above  all  to  ourselves  of  the  modern  world. 

(1)  The  Art  of  Writing.  The  art  of  writing 
is  in  the  East  immensely  old,  and  it  was  an  art 
which  in  Egypt  and  Babylonia  was  not  restricted 
to  a  special  class.  On  the  contrary,  a  knowledge 
of  reading  and  writing  was  widely  spread,  and 
when  we  bear  in  mind  the  complicated  nature 
of  the  system  of  writing  employed  in  Egypt  and 
Babylonia,  and  the  enormous  number  of  separate 
characters  used  in  them,  it  is  evident  that  educa- 
tion was  far  advanced. 

In  Egypt  the  rocks  are  covered  with  scribbles 
by  ordinary  passengers  up  and  down  the  Nile, 
by  the  captains  and  sailors  of  boats,  by  merchants 
and  traders,  and  even  by  quarrymen  and  labor- 
ers. 

The  cuneiform  tablets  found  at  Tel-el-Amarna 
prove  that  in  the  century  before  the  Exodus,  not 
only  was  the  Babylonian  language,  and  the  Baby- 
Ionian  script,  studied  and  known  throughout 
Western  Asia,  but  that  correspondence,  sometimes 
upon  the  most  trivial  subjects,  was  constantly 
being  carried  on  from  one  extremity  of  the  civil- 
ized East  to  the  other.  The  epoch  of  Moses  was 
as  much  a  literary  age  in  Egypt  and  Western 
Asia  as  the  epoch  of  the  Renaissance  was  in 
Europe. 

(2)  Libraries.  A  literary  age  implies  the  exist- 
ence of  libraries,  and  libraries,  indeed,  there 
were.  In  Babylonia  the  institution  of  public 
libraries  went  back  to  a  remote  period,  and  we 
know  of  private  libraries  in  Egypt  at  a  period 
almost   equally  remote. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Babylonian 
libraries  had  been  established  by  Sargon  of  Ac- 
cad,  the  founder  of  the  first  Semitic  empire,  who 
flourished  as  early  as  3800  B.  C.    (See  S.\rgon.) 

It  was  for  the  library  of  Sargon  that  the 
standard  works  on  astronomy,  astrology,  and 
terrestrial  omens  had  been  compiled,  which  re- 
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maincd  a  sort  of  text-book  to  the  astrologers 
and  diviners  of  Babylon  and  Assyria  down  to 
the  very   last. 

The  astronomical  treatises  show  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  heavens  had  been  long  observed 
and  noted;  eclipses  of  the  moon,  and  within 
certain  limits  of  the  sun  also,  could  be  calculated 
and    foretold. 

The  annual  path  of  the  sun  through  the  sky 
had  been  mapped  out  among  twelve  constella- 
tions— the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac  which  are 
still   familiar   to   the   almanac-makers. 

The  library  of  Sargon  was  but  one  out  of 
many  Babylonian  public  libraries,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  latest  and  largest  of  them — the  library 
of   Nineveh — is  now    in   the   British   Museum. 

Its  last  and  most  generous  benefactor  was 
Assur-bani-pal,  the  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks, 


predecessors,  it  became  necessary  to  translate  the 
literary  products  of  the  older  Chaldea  into 
Semitic  Babylonian.  For  many  centuries,  Baby- 
lonia possessed  a  bilingual  population  and  the 
educ.ited  classes  were  required  to  know,  not 
only  inflectional  Semitic,  but  also  agglutinative 
Sumerian. 

(3)  Two  Languages.  As  late  as  the  reign 
of  Khammurabi,  with  whom  the  history  of  united 
Babylonia  begins,  in  the  twenty-fourth  century 
B.  C.,  the  public  inscriptions  of  the  king  were 
written  in  the  two  leading  languages  of  the  coun- 
try, and  there  are  numerous  legal  documents  of 
the  same  age,  the  language  of  which  is  still 
Sumerian.  The  two  languages  necessarily  bor- 
rowed words  and  idioms,  one  from  the  other,  so 
that  a  knowledge  of  Sumerian  was  as  important 
to  the  student  of  Semitic  Babylonian   as  a  knowl- 
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who  seems  to  have  had  a  passion  for  literature. 
The  cities  of  Babylonia  were  ransacked  for  books 
which  related  to  the  favorite  studies  of  the  As- 
syrian king,  and  a  considerable  body  of  scribes 
was  kept  busily  at  work  in  copying  and  so  re- 
ediling  the  older  liter-iture  of  the  country.  Assur- 
bani-pal  is  never  weary  of  ti-lling  us  that  the 
literary  treasures  which  he  colk-ctcil  were  for 
the  benefit  cif  the  pe.iple — that  the  ancient  books 
of  Babylonia  had  been  collected  and  re-edited 
"for  the  inspection  of  the  reader."  The  con- 
tents of  a  Babylonian  or  Assyrian  library  were 
sufficiently  varied.  All  the  branches  of  the 
ktiowledge  of  the  day  were  represented  in  it. 
History  and  chronology,  grammar  and  lexicogra- 
phy, religion  and  the  sciences,  as  they  were  then 
understood  and  pursued,  all  alike  found  a  place 
there. 

The  earliest  philologists,  so  far  as  we  know, 
were  the  scribes  of  Chaldea  and  Nineveh.  The 
origin,-!!  language  of  literary  Babylonia  had  been 
agglutinative,  and  differed  i«  loin  from  the  Sem- 
itic language  of  the  later  rulers  of  the  coimtry. 
therefore,  when  the  latter  adopte.-l  the  cilinre. 
the  script,  and  the  literary  produilioits  of  their 


edge  of  Latin  is  to  a  student  of  English.  The 
cuneiform  syllabary  itself  could  not  be  propirly 
learned  without  some  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
language  of  Chaldea. 

It  had  l>een  a  Sumerian  invention,  but  it  was 
an  invention  which,  like  all  others  of  the  same 
kind,  had  been  of  slow  grr)wth  ;  when  the  Semites 
became  dominant  in  Babylonia,  it  was  still  grow- 
ing, and  it  was  finally  completed  imder  Semitic 
supervision.  The  interlacing  of  Simierian  and 
Semitic  elements  which  was  the  conse(]iience  "f 
this  double  growth  has  been  the  cause  of  hasty 
and  unfoun<lcd  theories  in  regard  to  the  Sumeri.in 
language.  But  it  had  much  to  do  with  making 
the  old  Babylonians  a  nation  of  philologists,  for 
as  soon  as  they  began  to  learn,  as  it  were,  their 
alphabet,  they  were  brought  face  to  face  with  two 
languages  utterly  unlike  one  another,  and  a  study 
of  the  ancient  literature  of  their  country  brought 
the  fact  still  further  before  them;  hence  origi- 
nated the  grammar  and  vrxrabularies,  the  reading 
books,  and  interlinear  or  parallel  transLitions 
which  formed  so  large  a  portion  of  the  contents 
of  a  Babvlonian  or  Assyrian  library  A  consid- 
erable part  of  the   sacred   literature  of  Chaldea 
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was  written  in  Sumerian — so  also  was  a  great 
deal  of  the  legal  literature,  and  in  order  to  under- 
stand it,  comparative  grammars  and  lexicons 
were  necessary.  It  is  not  astonishing  that  when 
once  the  fact  of  the  diversity  of  languages  had 
been  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  cultivated 
Babylonian,  a  philological  interest  should  have 
been  awakened  in  him.  Babylonia  was  sur- 
rounded by  populations  of  diversified  speech,  and 
some  of  these  populations  established  themselves 
in  Babylonia  itself.  Not  long  after  the  line  of 
Khammurabi,  for  instance,  the  country  was  con- 
quered and  governed  for  several  centuries  by 
Kassites  from  the  mountains  of  Elam,  who  spoke 
an  agglutinative  language,  and  the  name  of 
Khammurabi  himself  shows  that  although  his 
native  language  was  Semitic,  it  was  not  Semitic 
Babylonian. 

Explanatory  lists  of  the  words  and  names  of 
these  foreign  populations  were  drawn  up  by  the 
Babylonian  scribes,  and  a  table  has  been  dis- 
covered which  contains  a  list  of  common  Kassite 
terms  with  their  Babylonian  equivalents. 

(4)  Philology  of  the  Babylonians.  The 
Babylonians  were  consequently  as  regards  phil- 
ology, and  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  other 
languages  besides  their  own  were  worthy  of 
study,  far  in  advance  of  either  Greeks  or  Rom- 
ans ;  what  would  we  not  give,  for  example,  for 
a  list  of  Etruscan  words  with  their  Latin  render- 
ings, like  the  list  of  Kassite  words  of  which  I 
have  just  spoken?  Doubtless  the  philology  of 
the  Babylonians  was  still  immature,  and  their 
ideas  of  etymology  exceedingly  imperfect,  but  so 
also  was  the  philology  of  the  European  scholars 
only  a  hundred  years  ago.  We  can  easily  match 
the  shortcomings  of  the  Babylonian  lexicogra- 
phers by  the  similar  shortcomings  of  the  English 
lexicographers  of  the  last  century.  Sumerian  words 
were  confounded  with  antiquated  Semitic  Baby- 
lonian words,  or  words  belonging  to  the  languages 
by  which  Chaldea  was  surrounded,  and  Semitic 
words  were  provided  with  Sumerian  etymologies, 
just  as  Anglo-Saxon  words  were  provided  with 
Greek  or  Latin  etymologies  by  our  dictionary 
makers.  The  Semitic  Sabbatu,  "a  Sabbath,"  is 
a  curious  example  of  this.  A  Babylonian  scribe 
derives  it  from  the  Sumerian  sa,  "heart,"  and 
bat,  "to  end,"  and  accordingly  explains  it  as  "a 
day  of  rest  for  the  heart."  However,  the  per- 
verseness  of  the  derivation  is  not  greater  than 
that  of  some  modern  Assyriologists,  who  have 
traced  Sumerian  words  to   Semitic  roots. 

People  do  not  begin  to  compile  grammars  and 
dictionaries,  or  to  speculate  on  the  origin  of 
words,  until  books  and  libraries  abound,  and  a 
literary  education  is  widespread.  The  daily  ne- 
cessities of  life  may  originate  works  on  law  or 
astronomy ;  the  vanity  of  princes  may  lead  to 
the  compilation  of  annals,  and  the  composition 
of  history,  while  religious  and  poetical  literature 
belong  to  the  earliest  days  of  national  culture, 
but  the  philologist  is  a  late  product  of  civiliza- 
tion and  bears  incontrovertible  evidence  of  a 
long  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  art  of 
writing. 

It  is  just  this  fact  which  makes  the  philological 
works  of  the  Babylonian  scribes  of  such  especial 
value.  A  considerable  amount  of  the  criticism 
which  has  been  passed  upon  the  Old  Testament 
records  has  been  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  ancient  East  were  as 
illiterate  as  the  nations  of  northern  Europe  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages.  But  the  revelations  which 
have  been  made  to  us  by  the  buried  libraries  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  and  the  discovery  of  the 


cuneiform  tablets  of  Tel-el-Amarna — testifying 
as  they  do,  to  an  active  literary  correspondence 
throughout  western  Asia,  in  the  fifteenth  century 
B.  C— have  finally  and  decisively  proved  that  such 
an  assumption   is  false. 

The  art  of  writing  was  generally  known  and 
practiced  in  the  ancient  East,  and  the  natives  of 
western  Asia  and  Egypt  were  quite  as  fond  of 
indulging  in  it  as  we  moderns  are  to-day.  So 
far  as  literary  facilities  were  concerned,  there 
was  no  reason  why  the  contemporaries  of  Abra- 
ham or  Moses  should  not  have  recorded  on  clay 
and  papyrus  the  events  which  were  passing  be- 
fore them.  If  in  future  we  are  to  question  the 
historical  accuracy  of  the  narratives  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  us,  it  must  be  upon  other 
grounds  than  a  want  of  literary  knowledge  and 
skill. 

(5)  The  Historic  Sense.  Of  course  it  does 
not  follow  that  because  a  people  is  literary  and 
fond  of  reading  and  writing,  it  should  therefore 
be  possessed  of  what  has  been  called  a  historical 
sense.  The  Egyptians,  for  instance,  were  singu- 
larly deficient  in  this  respect ;  the  inscriptions 
which  cover  the  walls  of  their  temples  and  tombs 
seldom  record  a  single  historical  fact.  We  find 
interminable  lists  of  bombastic  titles,  wearisome 
invocations  to  the  gods,  and  long  accounts  of  the 
piety  of  the  king  or  the  dead  man,  but  we  look  al- 
most in  vain  for  references  to  historical  events. 
Even  the  papyri  of  Egyptian  history  contain  his- 
torical romances  rather  than  history  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  The  Babylonians  again, 
though  their  contempt  for  history  was  not  so 
marked  as  that  of  the  Egyptians,  preferred  to 
cover  their  clay  tablets  with  religious  texts  rather 
than  with  the  annals  of  their  country. 

The  inscriptions  of  their  kings  tell  us  of  the 
building  of  temples,  and  of  offerings  made  to  the 
gods,  but  of  very  little  more. 

Their  neglect  of  history  was  doubtless  due  in 
some  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  Babylonian 
monarchy  was  a  species  of  theocracy.  The  king 
was  the  high  priest  and  vicegerent  of  Bel,  the 
supreme  deity  of  Babylon ;  he  derived  his  power 
from  the  god,  and  it  was  only  as  the  adopted  son 
of  Bel  that  he  possessed  a  valid  title  to  the  throne. 
(See  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  Religion  of). 

It  was  far  otherwise  in  Assyria.  There  we 
find  a  people  eminently  practical  and  matter  of 
fact,  who  valued  history  and  historical  accuracy. 
The  great  ruins  which  Assyria  has  bequeathed 
to  us  are  those  of  palaces,  and  not  of  temples 
like  those  of  Babylonia.  And  the  walls  of  the 
palaces  were  adorned  with  accounts  of  the  cam- 
paigns and  victories  of  their  royal  builders.  The 
dates  which  are  attached  to  each  portion  of  the 
record,  and  the  care  with  which  the  names  of 
petty  princes  and  towns  were  written  down,  give 
us  a  high  idea  of  the  historical  precision  at  which 
the  Assyrians  aimed.  The  Assyrian  monuments 
are  alone  sufficient  to  show  that  the  historical 
sense  was  not  altogether  unknown  to  the  ancient 
peoples  of  the  east,  and  when  we  remember  how 
closely  related  the  Assyrians  were  to  the  He- 
brews in  both  race  and  language  the  fact  be- 
comes important  to  the  Biblical  student.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  conclusions  which  we  draw 
from  the  facts  already  acquired  by  archaeological 
science,  we  must  not  forget  that  these  facts  are 
but  a  tithe  of  those  we  may  hereafter  hope  to 
obtain. 

(6)  Future  Discoveries.  We  are  still  at  the 
beginning  of  discoveries;  those  that  have  been 
already  made  are  only  an  earnest  of  others  that 
shall    follow.     No   libraries,   either   of   Babylonia 
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or  of  Assyria,  have  as  yet  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plored— at  most  but  two-thirds  of  the  library  of 
Nnievch  has  been  brought  to  the  British  Museum, 
and  the  library  of  the  ancient  Babylonian  cuy  of 
Nipur,  which  Anierican  enterprise  has  brought  to 
hgiit,  has  not  yet  yielded  up  the  whole  of  its 
treasures. 

It  will  take  time  to  examine,  to  edit,  and  trans- 
late all  cuneiform  literature  which  is  at  present 
in  Europe  and  .Vmerica.  How  much  more  time 
will  be  needed  before  the  last  of  the  old  clay 
documents  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  has  been 
rescued  from  the  soil  and  we  know  exactly 
what  has  been  saved  for  us  out  of  the  libraries 
of  the  past  ?  A.   H.   S. 

ASSYRIANS  (assyr'i-ans),  (Heb.  same  as  ass- 
hur\,  the  inhabitants  of  Assyria.  In  Hebrew  the 
name  is  the  same  as  ttuit-of  the  country  (Is.  x:;, 
24;  xiv:25;  xxxi:8;  Lam.  v:6;  Ezck.  xvi:28;  Jud. 
xii  13'. 

ASTABOTH  (as'ta-r6th).  or  ASTORETH  or 
ASTARTE  iHeut.  i:4).    See  Ashtaroth. 

ASTATH  las'taih),  (Or.  'Aarde,  as-/ii//i),  prob- 
ably the  .Azjjad  of  the  true  text  (Ezra  viii:l2). 

ASTRONOmr  (astronomy).  (Gr.  d<rT>ip,  as- 
tare' ,  star,  and  vbiM^,  nomas,  law),  that  science 
which  treats  of  the  laws  of  the  stars,  or  heavenly 
bodies,  considered  in  reference  to  their  magni- 
tude, movements  and  respective  influence  one 
upon  another. 

Astronomy  may  be  divided  into  empirical  and 
scientific,  the  first  being  foundeil  on  the  apparent 
phenomena  and  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
the  second  upon  their  real  phenomena  and  move- 
ments. The  knowledge  of  the  ancients  was  lim- 
ited to  the  first;  or  if  they  possessed  any  truths 
connected  with  the  second  they  were  nothing 
more  than  bold  or  fortunate  guesses,  which  were 
not  followed  out  to  their  legitimate  consequences, 
nor  formed  into  a  systematic  whole. 

(1)  Cradle  of  Astronomy.  The  cradle  of  as- 
tronomy is  to  be  found  in  Asia.  The  few  and 
imperfect  notices  which  have  come  down  to  these 
times  give  a  concurrent  testimony  in  favor  of 
this  statement,  and  therewith  agrees  the  fact  that 
the  clintate.  the  mode  of  life  and  the  occupations 
of  the  Oriental  nations  that  were  first  civilized 
prompted  them  to  watch  and  observe  the  starry 
heavens.  The  Chaldians  are  accounted  to  have 
excelled   in   astronomical   knowledge. 

Pliny,  in  his  celebrated  enumeration  (Hist.  Nal. 
vii:57)  of  the  inventors  of  the  arts,  sciences  and 
conveniences  of  life,  ascribes  the  discovery  of 
astronomy  to  Phrrnician  mariners:  'Siderum  ob- 
scrvationcm  in  navigando  Phrcnices.'  and  in  the 
same  chapter  he  speaks  of  astronomical  observa- 
tions found  on  burnt  bricks  (coctiUbus  ialercuUs) 
among  the  Babylonians,  which  ascend  to  above 
2200  years  B.  C.  Alexander  sent  to  Aristotle 
from  Babylon  a  series  of  astronomical  observa- 
tions, extending  through  1900  years.  The  as- 
tronomical knowledge  of  the  Chinese  and  In- 
dians goes  up  to  a  still  earlier  period  (Plin  Hist. 
Nal.  vi:i7-2i).  From  the  remote  East  astronomy 
traveled  in  a  westerly  direction.  The  Egyptians 
at  a  very  early  period  had  some  acquaintance  with 
it.  To  them  i.s  to  be  ascribed  a  pretty  near  de- 
termination of  the  length  of  the  year,  as  con- 
si'-tinp  of  365  days  6  hours  ( IIero<|otus  ii  :4V  The 
Egyptians  were  the  teachers  of  the  Greeks. 

Some  portion  of  the  knowledge  which  prevailed 
on  the  subject  would  no  doubt  penetrate  to  and 
become  the  inheritance  of  the  Hebrews,  who  do 
not.  however,  appear  to  have  possessed  any  views 
of  astronomy  which  rai-eil  their  knowledge  to 
the  rank  of  a  science,  or  made  it  approach  to  a 


more  correct  theory  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
heavens  than  that  which  was  generally  held.  Nor, 
if  the  Bible  is  taken  as  the  witness,  do  the  an- 
cient Israelites  appear  to  have  had  extensive 
knowledge  in  the  matter.  They  possessed  such 
an  acquaintance  with  it  as  tillers  of  the  ground 
and  herdsmen  might  be  expected  to  form  while 
pursuing  their  business,  having,  as  was  natural, 
their  minds  directed  to  those  regions  of  the 
heavens  which  night  after  night  brought  before 
their  eyes:  accordingly,  the  peculiar  Oriental 
names  of  the  constellations  are  derived  from  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  a  nomade  people.  A 
peculiarity  of  the  greatest  importance  belongs  to 
the  knowledge  which  the  Israelites  display  of  the 
heavens,  namely,  that  it  is  thoroughly  imbued 
with  a  religious  character,  nor  is  it  possible  to 
find  in  any  other  writings,  even  at  this  day,  so 
much  pure  and  elevated  piety,  in  connection  with 
observations  on  the  starry  firmament,  as  may  be 
gathered  even  in  single  books  of  the  Bible  (Amos 
v:8;  Ps.  xix). 

(2)  Days  of  the  Patriarchs.  As  early  as  the 
day  of  the  patriarchs  the  minds  of  pious  men  were 
attracted  and  enraptured  by  the  splendor  of  the 
skies  (Gen.  xx.xvii  :9)  ;  and  imagery  borrowed 
from  the  starry  world  soon  fixed  itself  firmly  in 
human  speech.  The  sun  and  moon  were  distin- 
guished from  other  heavenly  bodies,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  magnitude  and  their  brilliancy,  as 
being  the  lights  of  heaven  and  earth  (Gen.  i  :l6)  ; 
and  from  the  course  of  the  moon  time  was  divided 
into  parts,  or  months,  of  which  the  oldest  form 
of  the  year,  the  lunar,  was  made  up.  Every 
new  moon  was  greeted  with  religious  festivities. 
While,  however,  the  sun  in  his  power,  the  moon 
walking  in  brightness,  and  all  the  stars  of  light 
conspired  to  excite  devotion,  their  influence  on  the 
hearts  of  the  ancient  Israelites,  who  were  happily 
instructed  in  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  the  one 
Jehovah,  the  sole  Creator  of  the  world,  stopped 
short  of  that  idolatrous  feeling,  and  was  free  from 
those  idolatrous  practices  to  which,  among  nations 
of  less  religious  knowledge — and  especially  among 
their  own  neighbors,  the  Babylonians,  for  in- 
stance— it  is  unhappily  known  to  have  led. 

.\s  early  as  the  time  of  the  composition  of  per- 
haps the  oldest  hook  in  the  Bible,  namely,  that 
of  Job,  the  constellations  were  distinguished  one 
from  another,  and  designated  by  peculiar  and  ap- 
propriate names  (Job  ix:9;  xxxviii :.?!).  In  the 
Bible  are  found,  (  I  )  llcycV.  the  morning  star,  the 
planet  Venus  (Is.  xiv:i2;  Rev.  ii:28).  (2)  Kimali 
(Job  ix:9;  xxxviii:35;  Amos  v:8),  the  Pleiades. 
(.1)  Kcs\V.  Orion,  a  large  and  brilliant  constella- 
tion, which  stands  in  a  line  with  the  Pleiades. 
The  Orientals  seem  to  have  conceived  of  Orion  as 
a  huge  giant  who  had  warred  against  God,  and 
as  bound  in  chains  to  the  tirmann-nt  of  heaven 
(Job  xxxv;:i:3l).  and  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  this  notion  is  the  foundation  of  the  history 
of    Nimrod    ((/i*ir>i.    C  I'lninriil,  rii   Isiiiiih.   i:457). 

(4)  /ish  fjob  ix:9),  the  Great  Bear,  which  has 
still  the  -ame  name  among  the  .-Xrabians  (Niebuhr, 
b.  113).  In  the  common  verMon  No.  4  is  ren- 
dered 'Arcturus.'  No.  3  'Orion,'  and  No.  2 
'Pleiades'  See  Job  xxxviii:3?.  where  the  sons 
of  Arcturus  are  the  three  stars  in  the  tail  of  the 
Bear,   which   stand   in   a  curved   line   to  the   left. 

(5)  .Xathasli'  (Job  xxvi:i.t.  'the  crooked  ser- 
pent'), Draco,  between  the  Great  and  the  l.ittlc 
Bear:  a  constellation  which  spreads  itself  in 
windings  across  the  heavens.  (6|  ,l(i<r«ot<^, 
dios'kon-rni.  !hr  suns  of  Zfus.  that  is,  the  l;cins 
of  I.tda  (.\cts  xxviii:ii).  Gemini,  c.r  the  Twins, 
on  the  hell  of  the  Zodiac,  which  is  mentioned  in  2 
Kings     xxiii:s,     under     '':c     general     name     of 
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'the  planets,'  Maszaloth' ,  a  word  which  sig- 
nifies dwellings,  stations  in  which  the  sun  tarries 
in  his  apparent  course  through  the  heavens 
(Comp.  Gen.  xxxvii:9).  The  entire  body  of  the 
stars  was  called  'the  host  of  heaven',  tsaba  ha- 
shamayem'    (Is.  xl:26;   Jer.  xxxiii:22;. 

No  trace  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament  of  a 
division  of  the  heavenly  bodies  into  planets,  fixed 
stars  and  comets;  but  in  Jude  13,  the  phrase  wan- 
dering stars  is  employed  figuratively. 

(3)  After  the  Exile.  After  the  Babylonish  ex- 
ile the  Jews  were  compelled,  even  for  the  sake 
of  their  calendar,  to  attend  at  least  to  the  course 
of  the  moon,  which  became  an  object  of  study, 
and  delineations  were  made  of  the  shapes  that 
she  assumes  (Mischiia  rosch  Iwssh.  ii:8.) 

We  find  among  the  Babylonians  Jupiter  (Belus, 
Heb.  Gad,  Is.  Ixviil),  Venus  (Heb.  Mcni,  Is. 
lxv:li,  where  the  first  is  rendered  in  the  common 
version  'that  troop,'  the  second  'that  number'). 
Both  these  were  considered  good  principles.  Mer- 
cury, honored  as  the  secretary  of  heaven,  is 
also  found  in  Is.  xlvi:i,  'Nebo  stoopeth ;'  Saturn, 
(Heb.  Kisun,  Amos  v:26);  Mars,  (Nergal, 
2  Kings  xviii:.3o).  The  last  two  were  worshiped 
as  principles  of  evil.  Astrology  concerned  itself 
also  with  the  determination  of  lucky  and  unlucky 
days ;  so  in  Job  iii  :3.  'Let  the  day  perish  wherein 
I  was  born;'  and  Gal.  iv:io,  'Ye  observe  days, 
and  months,  and  times,  and  years.'  The  Chal- 
djeans,  who  studied  the  stars  at  a  very  early  period, 
were  much  given  to  astrology,  and  were  cele- 
brated for  their  skill  in  that  pretended  science 
(Is.  xlvii:i3).  In  Daniel  ii  :27  ;  v:ii,  astrologers, 
calculators  of  nativities,  are  named. 

ASTJPPIM:,  house  of  (a-sup'plm),  (Heb. 
^"'-vb.',',  haii'-as-up' peon,  gatherings). 

This  word  occurs  in  I  Chron.  xxvi:iS,  but 
considerable  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  its 
import.  Dr.  Geddes  renders  it,  "the  store-rooms," 
and  understands  it  of  the  upper  galleries  of  the 
temple,  where  the  stores  were  probably  kept. 
Others  understand  by  it  the  treasury  of  the  tem- 
ple. The  meaning  of  the  word  is  collections,  i.  e. 
stores ;  and  house  of  Asuppim  is,  therefore,  a 
storehouse  connected  with  the  temple,  probably 
on  the  southern  part  (i  Chron.  xxvi:l5,  17).  In 
Neh.  xii  125  the  word  is  incorrectly  rendered 
"thresholds." 

ASYI^UM  (a-si'lum),  (Heb.  *^"^it^,  7nik-laiut'),  s. 
place  of  safety,  where  even  a  criminal  might  be 
■  free  from  violence  from  the  avenger  at  least  for  a 
time. 

(1)  Mosaic.  The  altar  of  burnt  sacrifices,  and 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  were  sanctuaries.  Hither 
Joab  retired  (1  Kings  ii  :28.  29.  31).  but  Solomon, 
observing  that  he  would  not  quit  the  altar,  ordered 
him  to  be  killed  there.  Moses  commands  (Exod. 
xxi:I4)  that  any  who  had  committed  murder 
and  fled  for  protection  to  the  altar  should  be 
dragged  from  thence.  Sanctuaries  were  not  for 
the  advantage  of  wicked  men,  but  in  favor  of  the 
innocent,  when  attacked  unjustly.  When  crimi- 
nals retired  to  the  sanctuary  of  a  temple  they 
were  either  starved  or  forced  thence  by  fires 
kindled  around  them.— Ca/m?*.  (See  Cities  of 
Refuge.  ) 

(2)  Pagan.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Her- 
cules' grandsons  were  the  institutors  of  these 
places  of  refuge,  in  Greece,  if  not  in  Europe ;  for, 
apprehending  the  resentment  of  those  whom  Her- 
cules had  ill-treated,  they  appointed  an  asylum  or 
temple  of  mercy  at  Athens.  Cadmus  erected  an- 
other at  Thebes,  and  Romulus  another  at  Rome. 
on  Mount  Palatine.     That  of  Daphne,  near  An- 


tioch,  was  very  famous  (2  Mace.  iv:34).  Theseus 
built  an  asylum  at  Athens  in  favor  of  slaves,  and 
of  the  poor  who  should  fly  thither  from  the  op- 
pression of  the  rich.  There  was  one  in  the  isle 
of  Calauria.  The  temples  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  of 
Juno  at  Samos,  of  Esculapius  at  Delos,  of  Bac- 
chus at  Ephesus,  and  many  others  in  Greece,  had 
the  privileges  of  being'  asyla.  Romulus  gave  this 
right  to  a  wood  adjoining  the  temple  of  Vejovis 
(Virgil.  .Eneid,  viii:342).  Ovid  speaks  of  a  wood 
near  Ostium  that  enjoyed  the  same  privilege 
(Fast.  i:l).  Austin  observes  (de  Civit.  lib.  i, 
cap.  34)  that  the  whole  city  of  Rome  was  an 
asylum  to  all  strangers.  The  number  of  these 
privileged  places  was  so  much  increased  in  Greece 
under  the  emperor  Tiberius  that  he  was  obliged 
to  recall  their  licenses  and  to  suppress  them. 
(Sueton,  in  Tiberio.  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  iii,  cap.  6). 
But  his  decree  was  little  observed  after  his 
death. 

(3)  Christian.  In  the  Christian  Church  the 
right  of  asylum  was  retained,  and  extended  from 
the  altar  to  all  ecclesiastical  buildings.  By  act  of 
Theodosius  II  (A.  D.  431),  not  only  the  church 
was  to  be  considered  sacred,  but  also  the  atrium, 
the  garden,  bath  and  cells.  Many  abuses  crept 
in,  until  the  custom  has  become  practically  ex- 
tinct. 

ASYNCBITtrS  (a-syn'kri-tus),  (Gr.  'Airu7KpiTos, 
as-ooiie' kfe-f-ios,  incomparable),  the  name  of  a 
Christian  at  Rome  to  whom  St.  Paul  sent  a  broth- 
erly salutation  (Rom.  xvi:l4),  A.  D.  55. 

ATAD  (a'tad),  (Heb.  "V?.  aw-tawti' ,  a  thorn). 

1.  The  person  on  whose  thrashing-floor  the 
sons  of  Jacob  and  tbe  Egyptians  who  accompanied 
them  performed  their  final  act  of  solemn  mourning 
for  Jacob  (Gen.  l:i  i),  on  which  account  the  place 
was  afterwards  called  Abel-Mizraim,  'the  mourn- 
ing of  the  Egyptians'  (B.  C.  1689). 

2.  See  Thorn. 

ATAKAH    (at'a-rah),  (Heb.  ~Ti-:.  ai-aw-raw' , 

crown,  ornament), a  wife  of  Jerahmeel,  and  mother 
of  Onam  (i  Chron.  ii:26),  B.C.  before  1658. 

ATARGATIS  (a-tar'ga-tis),  (Gr.  'ArepydrTj!,  at- 
er-gat'ace,  or  'ArapYaTis,  at-ar-gat' is),  is  the  name 
of  a  Syrian  goddess,  whose  temple  {^ KTip-ia-nXov)  is 
mentioned  in  2  Mace.  xii:26. 

That  temple  appears,  by  comparing  i  Mace, 
v  :43,  to  have  been  situated  at  Ashtaroth-Karnaim. 
Her  worship  also  flourished  at  Mabug  {i.  e.,  Bam- 
byce  or  Hierapolis,  which  was,  according  to  Raw- 
linson,  the  Carchemish  of  the  Hittites.  It  is  now 
Jerablus.  The  recent  discoveries  in  the  history  of 
the  Hittites  seem  to  show  that  the  sacred  martial 
dances  of  the  priestesses  of  Atargatis,  clad  in 
armor,  gave  rise  to  the  Greek  legend  of  the  Ama- 
zons. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Atargatis,  or  Aterga- 
tis,  is  the  same  divinity  as  Derketo.  Besides  in- 
ternal evidences  of  identity,  Strabo  incidentally 
cites  Ctesias  to  that  effect  (xvi,  p.  1132),  and 
Pliny  uses  the  terms  'Prodigiosa,  Atergatis,  Gree- 
ds autcm  Derccto  dicta.'  We  read  that  Derketo 
was  worshiped  in  Phoenicia  and  at  Ascalon  under 
the  form  of  a  woman  with  a  fish's  tail,  or  with  a 
woman's  face  only  and  the  entire  body  of  a  fish ; 
that  fishes  were  sacred  to  her.  and  that  the  inhab- 
itants abstained  from  eating  them  in  honor  of  her. 
These  facts  are  found  in  Lucian  (De  Dca  Syria, 
xiv).  and.  together  with  a  mythological  account 
of  their  origin,  in  Diodorus  (ii:4).  Further,  by 
combining  the  passage  in  Diodorus  with  Herodo- 
tus (i:i05),  we  may  legitimately  conclude  that 
the  Derketo  of  the  former  is  the  Venus  Urania 
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of  the  latter.  Alcrgatis  is  thus  a  nan.e  under 
which  they  worshiped  some  modification  of  the 
same  power  which  was  adored  under  that  of  Ash- 
torcth.  That  the  ' ArtpyaTiMv  of  2  Mace,  xii  -.26 
was  at  Ashtaroth-Karnaim  shows  also  an  imme- 
diate connection  with  Ashtoreth.  Whether,  hkc 
the  latter,  she  bore  any  particular  relation  to  the 
moon,  or  to  the  planet  Venus,  is  not  evident. 
Macrobius  makes  Adargalis  to  be  the  carlh 
(which  as  a  symbol  is  analogous  to  the  wooii). 
and  says  that  her  image  was  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  sun  by  rays  'sursum  vcrsum  iiu-liiiatis. 
iiioiislrando  radioruiii  vi  sufierne  missoruiii  iiiasci 
quacunque  terra  progeneraf  {Saturnal.  i:23). 
Creuzer  maintains  that  those  representations  of 
this  goddess  which  contain  parts  of  a  fish  are 
the  most  ancient; and  endeavors  to  reconcile  Stra- 
bo's  statement  that  the  Syrian  goddess  of  Hier- 
apolis  was  Atargatis  with  Lucian's  express  notice 
that  the  former  was  represented  under  the  form 
of  an  entire  woman,  by  distinguishing  between 
the  forms  of  different  periods  (SymhoUk.  ii:68). 
This  fish-form  shows  that  .Atargatis  bears  some 
relation,  perhaps  that  of  a  female  counterpart,  to 
DAr.ON  (which  see). 

ATAROTH  (ilt'a-rfilh),  ( Heb.-"'"'v?:,  at-aw-roth', 
crowns).  Several  places  of  this  name  occur  in  the 
Scriptures.  1.  Ataroth-heth-Joab,  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (1  Chron.  ii:S4).  2-  Ataroth,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Ephraim(Josh.  xvi:2,  7),  which  some  iden- 
tify with  and  others  distinguish  from,  the  Ataroth- 
Aiit/ar  of  the  same  tribe  mentioned  in  Josh.  xvi:5 
xviii:l3.  3.  //Ai/vM,  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  beyond 
the  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii:;?,  34).  4-  Ataroth-Shop- 
Man  in  the  same  tribe  (N'uni.  xxxii:35l,  which  some 
identify  with  the  preceding;  but  it  .ippears  more 
likely  that  the  addition  was  used  to  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other.  Kusebius  and  Jerome  (Onom- 
aaticon,  .5.7'.  Ataroth,  '.\Tapu#|  mention  two  |ilaces 
in  the  tribe  of  lieniamin  called  Ataroth,  but  they 
do  not  occur  in  Scripture.  The  site  of  one  of  these 
appears  to  have  been  discovered  by  I'rofessor 
Robinson  ^Bih.  Researches.  ii:3i4)  under  the  name 
of  Atara.  Another  place  of  the  same  name 
(Atara)  he  found  about  six  miles  N.  by  W.  of 
Bethel,  which  appears  to  represent  the  Ataroth  of 
Epbraim  (Josh.  xvi:2,  71.  It  is  now  a  large  village 
on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill  (Robinson  iii;8). 

ATBACH  (St'bark).  (Ileb.  '^?'f?.  awl'back),  or 
the  similar  word,  ATHBA8H  (Hcb.  -r-??,  awth- 
bash'). 

This  is  not  a  real  kotA.  but  a  fictitious  cab- 
alistic term,  denoting  hy  its  very  letters  the  mode 
of  changing  one  word  into  another  by  a  peculiar 
commutation  of  letters.  Thus,  as  the  technical 
term  Allibasb  shows,  K  and  n,  and  2  and  t.  art; 
interchangeable,  and  so  on  throughout  the  whole 
series.  Hy  writing  the  Hebrew  ali'h.ibet  twice  in 
two  parallel  lines,  but  the  second  time  in  an  in- 
verse order,  the  two  letters  which  forin  every  pair 
will  come  to  stand  in  a  perpendicular  line. 

ATER  (a'ter),  (Heb.  "tI*,  aiv-tare' ,  shut  up  or 
diimtii. 

1.  The  children  of  Ater  were  among  the 
gatekeepers  of  the  temple  who  returned  with  Zer- 
ubbabel  (Kzra  ii:42;  N'eli.  vii;45),  li.  C.  536. 

2.  The  chi'drcn  of  Ater  of  Hezekiah  who  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Kzra  ii:l6; 
Neh.  vii:21). 

3.  One  among  the  heads  i>f  the  people  who 
signed  the  covenant  with  Nchemiah  (Neh.  x:l7), 
B.  C.  445- 


ATHACH(a'thik),(Heb.'Mr?,a//*-aa;>J',  lodging, 
inni.  Oie  of  the  jilaces  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  fre- 
quented by  David  and  his  men  .it  the  time  he 
dwelt  at  Ziklag  (I  Sam.  xxx:30).  As  the  word 
does  not  occur  elsewhere  it  may  be  a  corruption 
for  Ktlicr,  in  the  low  country  of  Judah. 

ATHAIAH  (a-iha'ya  or  aih'a-i'ah),  (Heb.  ^'V^.; 
ath-aw-yaiv ,  Jah  is  helper),  a  descendant  of 
Pharez,  son  of  Judah.  After  the  return  from  Baby- 
lon he  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xi:4,  B.  C.  536); 
called  Uthai  in  i  Chron  ix:4. 

ATHALIA.H  (ath  a-li'ah),  (Heb.  ""•-?:,  ath-at- 

ya7u' ,  afilicted  by  Jehovah,  or  Jah  is  strong). 

i.  A  daughter  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  doubt- 
less by  his  idolatrous  wife  Jezebel.  She  is  also 
called  the  daughter  of  Omri  (2  Chron.  xxii:2),  who 
was  the  father  of  Aliab;  but  by  a  comparison  of 
texts  it  would  appear  that  she  is  so  called  only  as 
being  his  granddaughter. 

(1)  Marriage.  Athaliah  became  the  wife  of 
Jehoram.  the  son  of  Jchoshaphat.  king  of  Judah. 
This  marriage  may  fairly  be  considered  the  act  of 
the  parents,  and  it  is  one  of  the  few  stains  upon 
the  character  of  the  good  Jehoshaphat  that  he  was 
SO  ready,  if  not  anxious,  to  connect  himself  with 
the  idolatrous  house  of  Ahab.  Had  he  not  mar- 
ried the  heir  of  his  crown  to  /Vthaliah,  many 
evils  and  much  bloodshed  might  mavc  been  spared 
to  the  royal  family  and  to  the  kingdom. 

When  Jehoram  came  to  the  crown  he,  as  might 
be  expected,  'walked  in  the  ways  of  the  house  of 
Ahab,'  which  the  sacred  writer  obviously  at- 
tributes to  this  marriage,  by  adding,  "for  he  had 
the  daughter  of  Ahab  to  wife'  (2  Chron. 
xxi  :6). 

This  king  died  B.  C.  885,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  youngest  son,  Ahaziah,  who  reigned  but  one 
year,  and  whose  death  arose  from  his  being,  by 
blood  and  by  circuni'itances,  involved  in  the  doom 
of  Ahab's  house.  (See  Ahaziah.)  Before  this 
Athaliah  had  acquired  much  influence  in  public 
affairs,  and  had  used  that  intUiencc  for  evil,  and 
when  the  tidings  of  her  son's  untimely  death 
reached  Jerusalem,  she  resolved  to  seat  herself 
upon  the  throne  of  David,  at  whatever  cost. 

(2)  Causes  Murder.  To  this  end  she  caused 
all  the  male  branches  of  the  royal  family  to  be 
massacred  (2  Kings  xi:i),  and  by  thus  shedding 
the  blood  of  her  own  grandchildren,  she  unde- 
signedly became  the  instrument  of  giving  comple- 
tion to  the  doniu  on  her  father's  house,  which 
Jehu  had  partially  accomplished  (B.  C.  884)  One 
infant  son  of  .Ahaziah,  however,  was  saved  hy  his 
aunt  Jchosheba,  wife  of  the  hinh-priest  Jehoiada, 
and  was  concealed  within  the  walls  of  the  temple, 
and  there  brought  up  s<i  secretly  that  his  existence 
was  unsuspected  by  Athaliah. 

(3)  Death.  But  in  the  seventh  year  (B.  C. 
878)  of  her  bloodstained  and  evil  reign  the  sounds 
of  unwonted  commotion  and  exulting  shouts 
within  the  temple  courts  drew  her  thither,  where 
she  beheld  the  young  Joash  standing  as  a  crowned 
king  by  the  pillar  of  inauguration,  and  acknowl- 
edged  as  .sovereign  by  the  acclamation*  of  the 
assembled  multitude.  Her  cries  of  'Treason!' 
failed  to  excite  any  movement  in  her  favor,  and 
Jehoiada,  the  high-priest,  who  had  organizeil  this 
bold  and  successful  attempt,  without  allowing  time 
for  pause,  ordered  the  Lcvit-cal  guards  to  remove 
her  from  the  sacred  precincts  to  instant  death  (2 
Kings  xi;  2  Chron.  xxi:6;  xxii:io-l2;  xxiii). 

2.  A  Benjamitc,  son  ot  Jeroham,  who  dwelt  at 
Jerusalem  (1.  Chron.  viii;26),  B.  C.  about  536. 
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3.  One  of  the  Bene-Elam,  whose  son  Jeshaiah 
returned  with  Ezra  in  the  second  caravan  from 
Babylon  (Ezra  viii;;),  B.C.  before  459. 

ATHANASIAN  CREED  (ath'a-na'zhan  kred). 

(1)  Author  of  the  Creed.  The  orthodox  fol- 
lowers of  St.  Athanasius,  the  great  and  able  an- 
tagonist of  Arius,  were  termed  Alhanasians.  The 
Athanasian  creed,  though  generally  admitted  not 
to  be  drawn  up  Isy  this  father  (but  probably,  as 
Dr.  Waterland  says,  by  Hilary,  bishop  of  Aries, 
in  the  fifth  century),  is  universally  allowed^  to 
contain  a  fair  expression  of  his  sentiments.  This 
creed  says :  "The  catholic  faith  is  this :  that  we 
worship  one  god  in  trinity,  and  triiiity  in  unity: 
neither  confounding  the  persons,  nor  dividing 
the  substance.  For  there  is  one  person  of  the 
Father,  another  of  the  Son,  and  another  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  But  the  Godhead  of  the  Father,  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  all  one;  the 
glory  equal,  the  majesty  co-eternal.  Such  as  the 
Father  is,  such  is  the  Son,  and  such  is  the  Holy 
Ghost ;"  namely,  "uncreate,  incomprehensible, 
eternal,"  etc.  "The  Father  is  made  of  none, 
neither  created  nor  begotten.  The  Son  is  of  the 
Father  alone;  neither  made  nor  created,  but  be- 
gotten. The  Holy  Ghost  is  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son ;  neither  made,  nor  created,  nor  begotten, 
but  proceeding." 

(2)  Key.     The    true    key    to  the   Athanasian 

creed  lies  in  the  knowledge  of  the  errors  to  which 
it  was  opposed.  The  Sabellians  considered  the 
Father.  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  as  one  in  persoii ; — 
this  was  "confounding  the  persons :"  the  Arians 
considered  them  as  diiTering  in  essence — three 
beings ; — this  was  "dividing  the  substance :"  and 
against  these  two  hypotheses  was  the  creed  origi- 
nally framed.  And  since  every  sect  was  willing 
to  adopt  the  language  of  Scripture,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  adopt  scholastic  terms,  in  order  to 
fix  the  sense  of  Scripture  language. 

(3)  Essential  Features.  The  eternal  genera- 
tion of  the  Son  of  God  forms  an  essential  part 
of  this  creed,  as  well  as  of  the  Nicene:  it  is  on 
this  principle  that  the  Son  is  called  "God  of  God, 
Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God ;  begotten, 
not  made;" — which  certainly  does  not  apply  to 
the  human  nature  of  Christ,  which  was  "made 
of  a  woman — made  under  the  law."  Most  cer- 
tain it  is  that  many  of  the  Christian  fathers 
maintain  this  mysterious  doctrine  of  eternal  gen- 
eration ;  and  it  has  had  able  defenders,  down  to 
Dr.  J.  Owen,  Dr.  Waterland.  Dr.  Edward  Will- 
iams, and  Andrew  Fuller.  On  the  other  hand, 
Trinitarians  equally  zealous  have  considered  the 
opinion  as  both  inconsistent  in  itself,  and  de- 
rogatory to  the  Son  of  God — "as  implying  deri- 
vation and  inferiority" — though  certainly  not  so 
intended  by  the  Athanasians.  Dr.  Watts,  and 
other  advocates  for  the  pre-existence  of  Christ's 
human  soul,  have  considered  the  production  of 
this  first  of  creatures  as  the  highest  sense  in 
which  our  Saviour  is  in  Scripture  called  "the 
Son  of  God.  — Doddridge' s  Works  (Parsons'  edit.) 
vol.  v,  p.  182. 

(4)  Faults.  The  chief  fault  in  the  creed  it- 
self is  its  overstepping  the  modesty  of  Scripture, 
and  attempting  to  define,  with  accuracy,  where 
the  sacred  writers  seem  designedly  to  have  left 
the  subject  under  the  veil  of  mystery.  The  Su- 
preme Being  is,  in  all  respects,  so  infinitely  above 
the  conception  of  men,  and  perhaps  of  angels, 
that  it  becomes  us  to  conduct  all  speculations 
relative  to  the  Deity  with  reverence,  and  even 
awe;  to  veil  our  faith  under  the  wings  of  devo- 


tion, as  the  seraphim  cover  their  faces  while  they 
worship. 

But  the  most  exceptional  part  of  this  creed  lies 
in  what  are  commonly  called  "the  damnatory 
clauses"^ — "Whosoever  will  be  saved,  before  all 
things  it  is  necessary  that  he  hold  the  catholic 
faith ;  which  faith,  except  everyone  do  keep  whole 
and  undcfiled,  without  doubt  he  shall  perish 
everlastingly.  And  the  catholic  faith  is  this" — 
proceeding  to  the  statements  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  trinity  above  given.  Now,  it  is  most  certain 
that  we  cannot  use  too  much  caution  on  this 
subject.  The  Scripture  indeed  speaks  of  faith  in 
Christ  as  necessary  to  salvation,  but  refers  rather, 
perhaps,  to  the  vital  principle  itself,  than  to  any 
form  of  confession  ;  and  it  seems  above  all  things 
improper  to  mingle  anathemas  with  our  devo- 
tions. This  has  led  many  of  the  English  clergy 
and  bishops  to  wish  they  were  "well  rid"  of  this 
creed  altogether,  which  is  certainly  a  prevailing 
sentiment ;  and  were  the  question  now  put,  on 
admitting  this  formulary  into  the  church  service, 
there  are  perhaps  but  few  comparatively  that 
would  vote  for  it.  However  orthodox  it  may  be, 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  written  in  a  Christian 
spirit. 

ATHARIM  (ath'a-rim),  (Heb.  ^"Ti^:,  ath-aw- 
reem' ,  regions),  a  place  in  southern  Palestine,  near 
which  the  Israelites  passed  on  their  way  thither 
(Num.  xxi:i),  the  Hebrew  of  which  is  incorrectly 
rendered  in  the  English  version  "the  way  of  the 
spies."     Properly,  by  the  way  of  Atharim. 

ATHEISM  (a'thg-Iz'm),  (Gr.  Seeoj,  ath'eh-os, 
without  God),  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  God. 

(1)  General  Use  of  the  Term.  The  Greeks 
termed  a  man  aStos,  atheist,  when  he  denied  the 
existence  of  the  gods  recognized  by  the  state. 
The  Pagans  called  Christians  atheists  because 
they  would  not  acknowledge  the  heathen  gods 
and  worship  them.  In  the  theological  contro- 
versies of  the  early  Church  the  opposite  parties 
quite  frequently  called  each  other  atheists. 

Atheists  have  been  also  known  by  the  name 
infidels ;  but  the  word  infidel  is  now  commonly 
used  to  distinguish  a  more  numerous  party,  and 
is  become  almost  synonymous  with  deist.  He 
who  disbelieves  the  existence  of  a  God,  as  an 
infinite,  intelligent,  and  a  moral  agent,  is  a  direct 
or  speculative  atheist ;  he  who  confesses  a  Deity 
and  providence  in  words,  but  denies  them  in  his 
life  and  actions,  is  a  practical  atheist.  That 
atheism  existed  in  some  sense  before  the  flood, 
may  be  suspected  from  what  we  read  in  Scrip- 
ture, as  well  as  from  heathen  tradition ;  and  it 
is  not  very  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
deluge  was  partly  intended  to  evince  to  the 
world  a  heavenly  power,  as  Lord  of  the  universe, 
and  superior  to  the  visible  system  of  nature. 
This  was  at  least  a  happy  consequence  of  that 
fatal  catastrophe ;  for,  as  is  observed  by  Dean 
Sherlock,  "The  universal  deluge,  and  the  con- 
fusion of  languages,  had  so  abundantly  convinced 
mankind  of  a  divine  power  and  providence,  that 
there  was  no  such  creature  as  an  atheist,  till 
their  idolatries  had  tempted  men  rather  to  own 
no  God  than  such  as  the  heathens  worshiped." 

(2)  Atheism  in.  Greece.  Atheistical  principles 
were  long  nourished  and  cherished  in  Greece,  and 
especially  among  the  atomical.  peripatetic,  and 
sceptical  philosophers ;  and  hence  some  have  as- 
cribed the  origin  of  atheism  to  the  philosophy 
of  Greece.  This  is  true,  if  they  mean  that  species 
of  refined  atheism  which  contrives  any  impious 
scheme  of  principles  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
the   world,    without   a   Divine   Being. 
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(3)  Martyrs,  and  Professors.  Absurd  and 
irrational  as  atheism  is,  it  has  had  its  votaries 
and  martyrs.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  Spi- 
noza, a  pantheist,  was  its  noted  defender.  Lucilio 
Vanini,  a  native  of  Naples,  also  publicly  taught 
atheism  in  France ;  and.  being  convicted  of  it  at 
Toulouse,  was  condemned  and  executed  in  1619. 
It  has  been  questioned  however,  whether  any  man 
ever  seriously  adopted  such  a  principle.  The 
pretensions  to  it  have  been  generally  founded  on 
pride  or  affectation.  The  open  avowal  of  atheism 
by  several  of  the  leading  members  of  the  French 
convention  seems  to  have  been  an  extraordinary 
moral  phenomenon.  This,  however,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  too  vague  and  uncomfortable  a  princi- 
ple to  last  long. 

(4)  Speculative  Atheism.  Archbishop  Til- 
lotson  justly  observes  that  speculative  atheism  is 
unreasonable  upon  five  accounts:  i.  Because  it 
gives  no  tolerable  account  of  the  existence  of  the 
world.  2.  It  does  not  give  any  reasonable  ac- 
count of  the  universal  consent  of  mankind  in  this 
apprehension  that  there  is  a  God.  3.  It  requires 
more  evidence  for  things  than  they  are  capable 
of  giving.  4.  The  atheist  pretends  to  know  that 
which  no  man  can  know.  5.  Atheism  contradicts 
itself. 

Under  the  first  of  these  he  thus  argues :  "I  ap- 
peal to  any  man  of  reason  whether  anything  can  be 
more  unreasonable  than  obstinately  to  impute  an 
effect  to  chance,  which  carries  in  the  very  face  of 
it  all  the  arguments  and  characters  of  a  wise  de- 
sign and  contrivance.  Was  ever  any  considerable 
work,  in  which  there  was  required  a  great  variety 
of  parts,  and  a  regular  and  orderly  disposition  of 
those  parts,  done  by  chance?  Will  chance  lit 
means  to  ends,  and  that  in  ten  thousand  in- 
stances, and  not  fail  in  any  one?  How  often 
might  a  man,  after  he  had  jumbled  a  set  of  let- 
ters in  a  bag,  fling  them  out  upon  the  ground,  be- 
fore they  would  fall  into  an  exact  poem ;  yea.  or  so 
muoh  as  to  make  a  good  discourse  in  prose?  And 
may  not  a  little  book  be  as  easily  made  by  chance 
as  the  great  volume  of  the  world?  How  long 
might  a  man  be  in  sprinkling  colors  upon  can- 
vas with  a  careless  hand  before  they  would 
happen  to  make  the  exact  picture  of  a  man?  And 
is  a  man  easier  made  by  chance  than  his  picture? 
How  long  might  twenty  thousand  blind  men,  who 
should  be  sent  out  from  several  remote  parts  of 
England,  wander  up  and  down  before  they  would 
all  meet  upon  Salisbury  plain,  and  fall  into  rank 
and  file  in  the  exact  order  of  an  army?  And 
yet.  this  is  much  more  easy  to  be  imagined  than 
how  the  innumerable  blind  parts  of  matter  should 
rendezvous  themselves  into  a  world." 

ATHENIANS  (a-the'ni-anz),  (Gr. 'Ae7,»ai"o«,  aM- 
ay-Md/'cf,  belonging  ti>  Athens),  natives  of  Athens 
(Acts  xvii:2i,  22).    (See  Athens.) 

ATHENS  (.1th  enz).  (Gr.  ■.^9fl«i,  ath  ayna/tee). 
This  I  cKbr.ited  city,  as  the  birthplace  of  I'lato, 
and  through  him  so  widely  influential  on  Juda- 
ism and  Christianity,  deserves  sonielhing  else  than 
a  geographical  notice  here.  We  shall  briefly  al- 
lude to  the  stages  of  her  history  and  remark  on 
some  of  the  causes  of  her  pre-eminent  greatness 
in  arms,  arts  and  intellectual  subtlety. 

(1)  Early  History.  The  earlier  and  more  ob- 
scure period  of  the  Grecian  province  named  At- 
tica reaches  down  nearly  to  the  final  establish- 
ment of  democracy  in  it.  Yet  we  know  enough 
to  see  that  the  foundations  of  her  greatness  were 
then  already  laid  Even  the  unfertile  soil  and 
dry  atmosphere  of  .Xttica.  in  connection  with  the 
slender  appetite  of  the  people,  have  been  thought 
as  favorable  to  their  mental  development   as  the 


fertility  of  the  neighboring  Bccotia  was  injurious 
to  its  voracious  inhabitants.  The  barrenness  of 
the  soil,  moreover,  prevented  invaders  from  covet- 
ing it,  so  that  through  a  course  of  ages  the  popu- 
lation remained  unchanged,  and  a  moral  union 
grew  up  between  the  several  districts.  To  a  king 
named  Theseus  is  ascribed  the  credit  of  uniting 
all  the  country  towns  of  .A.ttica  into  a  single  state, 
the  capital  of  which  was  Athens.  This  is  the 
first  political  event  that  we  can  trust  as  historical, 
although  its  date  and  circumstances  are  by  no 
means  free  from  obscurity. 

(2)  Population.  The  population  of  this  prov- 
ince was  variously  called  Pelasgian,  Achaian  and 
Ionian,  and  probably  corresponds  most  nearly  to 
what  was  afterwards  called  .Eolian  (Prichard, 
Phys.  Hist,  of  Man.  iii:494).  The  first  name 
carries  the  mind  back  to  an  extremely  primitive 
period.  When  the  Dorians,  another  tribe  of 
Greeks  of  very  different  temperament,  invaded 
and  occupied  the  southern  peninsula,  great  num- 
bers of  its  Achaian  inhabitants  took  refuge  in 
Attica.  Shortly  after,  the  Dorians  were  repulsed 
in  an  inroad  against  Athens,  an  event  which  has 
transmitted  to  legendary  renown  the  name  of  King 
Codrus;  and  thenceforward  Athens  was  looked 
upon  as  the  bulwark  of  the  Ionian  tribes  against 
the  barbarous  Dorians. 

Overloaded  with  population,  Attica  now  poured 
forth  colonies  into  Asia ;  some  of  which,  as  Mi- 
letus, soon  rose  to  great  eminence,  and  sent  out 
numerous  colonies  themselves ;  so  that  Athens  was 
reverenced  as  a  mother  of  nations,  by  powerful 
children  scattered  along  the  western  and  northern 
coasts  oT  Anatolia. 

(3)  Tradition.  Dim  tradition  shows  us  isolated 
priesthoods  and  elective  kings  in  the  earliest  times 
of  .\ttica ;  these  however  gradually  gave  way  to  an 
aristocracy,  which  in  a  series  of  years  established 
themselves  as  a  hereditary  ruling  caste.  liut  a 
country  'ever  unravaged'  (and  such  was  their 
boast)  could  not  fail  to  increase  in  wealth  and 
numbers ;  and  after  two  or  three  centuries,  while 
the  highest  commoners  pressed  on  the  nobles,  the 
lowest  became  overwhelmed  with  debt. 

(4)  Laws  of  Solon,  The  disorders  caused  by 
the  strife  of  the  former  were  vainly  sought  to  be 
stayed  by  the  institutions  of  Draco;  the  sufferings 
of  the  latter  were  ended,  and  the  sources  of 
violence  dried  up,  by  the  enactments  of  Solon. 
Henceforth  the  Athenians  revered  tlic  laz^s  of 
Solon  (iVomoi)  as  the  groundwork  of  their  whole 
civil  polity,  yet  they  retained  by  the  side  of  them 
M^  ordinances  of  Drcuo  {.BtciuoU  in  many  m.il- 
tcrs  pertaining  to  religion.  The  date  of  Solon's 
reforms  was  probably  R.  C.  594. 

The  usurpation  of  Pisistralus  and  his  sons  made 
a  partial  breach  in  the  constitution;  but  upon 
their  expulsion  a  more  serious  change  was 
effected  by  Cleisthenes,  head  of  the  noble  house  of 
the  Alcma-onidac  (  B.  C.  508).  almost  in  the  same 
year  in  which  Tarquin  was  expelled  from  Rome. 
An  entirely  new  organization  of  the  Attic  tribes 
was  framed,  which  destroyed  whatever  remained 
of  the  power  of  the  nobles  as  an  order,  and  estab- 
lished among  the  freemen  a  democracy  in  fact, 
as  well  as  in  form.  Out  of  this  proceeded  all  the 
good  and  all  the  evil  with  which  the  name  of 
Athens  is  associated,  and  though  greatness  which 
shot  up  so  suddenly  could  not  be  permanent,  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  deciding  that  the  good 
greatly    preponderated 

(5)  Hostilities  with  Persia.  Very  soon  after 
this  commenced  hostilities  with  Persia,  and  the 
self-denying,  romantic,  successful  bravery  of 
.•\thcns,  with  the  generous  affability  .mil  great 
talents  of  her  statesmen,  soon  raised  her  to  the 
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head  of  the  whole  Ionian  confederacy.  As  long 
as  Persia  was  to  be  feared,  Athens  was  loved; 
but  after  tasting  the  sweets  of  power  her  sway 
degenerated  into  a  despotism,  and  created  at 
length,  in  the  war  called  the  Peloponnesian,  a 
coalition  of  all  Dorian  and  ^olian  Greece  against 
her  (B.  C.  431).  In  spite  of  a  fatal  pestilence 
and  the  revolt  of  her  Ionian  subjects,  the  naval 
skill  of  Athenian  seamen  and  the  enterprise  of 
Athenian  commanders  proved  more  than  a  match 
for  the  hostile  confederacy,  and  when  Athens  at 
last  fell  (B.  C.  404),  she  fell  by  the  effects  of 
internal  sedition  more  truly  than  by  Spartan 
lances  or  Persian  gold,  or  even  by  her  own  rash 
and  overgrasping  ambition.  The  demoralizing 
effects  of  this  war  on  all  Greece  were  infinitely 
the  worst  result  of  it,  and  they  were  transmitted 
to  succeeding  generations.  It  was  substantially  a 
civil  war  in  every  province,  and,  as  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  Attica  were  every  summer  forced  to  take 


of  Alexandria.  Its  great  effort  was  to  unite  the 
contemplative  mysticism  of  Eastern  sages  with 
the  accurate  science  of  Greece ;  to  combine,  in 
short,  the  two  qualities — intellectual  and  moral, 
argumentative  and  spiritual — into  a  single  har- 
monious whole ;  and  whatever  opinion  may  be 
formed  of  the  success  which  attended  the  experi- 
ment, it  is  not  wonderful  that  so  magnificent  an 
aim  attracted  the  desires  and  riveted  the  atten- 
tion of  thoughtful  and  contemplative  minds  for 
ages    afterwards. 

(7)  Sculpture  and  Painting.  In  the  imitative 
arts  of  sculpture  and  painting,  as  well  as  in  archi- 
tecture, it  need  hardly  be  said  that  Athens  car- 
ried off  the  palm  in  Greece ;  yet,  in  all  these,  the 
Asiatic  colonies  vied  with  her.  Miletus  took  the 
start  of  her  in  literary  composition,  and,  under 
slight  conceivable  changes,  might  have  become 
the  Athens  of  the  world.  But  all  details  on  these 
subjects  would  be  here  out  of  place. 
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refuge  in  the  few  fortresses  they  possessed,  or 
in  Athens  itself,  the  simple  countrymen  became 
transformed  into  a  hungr>'  and  profligate  town 
rabble. 

(6)  Intellectual  Culture.  From  the  earliest 
times  the  lonians  loved  the  lyre  and  the  song,  and 
the  hymns  of  poets  formed  the  staple  of  Athenian 
education.  The  constitution  of  Solon  admitted 
and  demanded  in  the  people  a  great  knowledge 
of  law,  with  a  large  share  in  its  daily  adminis- 
tration. Thus  the  acuteness  of  the  lawyer  was 
grafted  on  the  imagination  of  the  poet.  These 
are  the  two  intellectual  elements  out  of  which 
Athenian  wisdom  was  developed,  but  it  was 
stimulated  and  enriched  by  extended  political  ac- 
tion and  political  experience.  History  and  phil- 
osophy, as  the  words  are  understood  in  modern 
Europe,  had  their  birth  in  Athens  about  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Then  first,  also, 
the  oratory  of  the  bar  and  of  the  popular  assem- 
bl}'  was  systematically  cultivated,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  mathematical  science  were  admitted  into 
the  education  of  an  accomplished  man. 

This  was  the  period  of  the  youth  of  Plato, 
whose  philosophy  was  destined  to  leave  so  deep 
an  impress  on  the  Jewish  and  Christian  schools 


(8)  Loss  of  Civil  Liberty.  That  Athens,  after 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  never  recovered  the  polit- 
ical place  which  she  previously  held,  can  excite  no 
surprise — that  she  rose  so  high  towards  it  was 
truly  wonderful.  Sparta  and  Thebes,  which  suc- 
cessively aspired  to  the  'leadership'  of  Greece, 
abused  their  power  as  flagrantly  as  Athens  had 
done.  and.  at  the  same  time,  more  coarsely.  The 
never-ending  cabals,  the  treaties  made  and  vio- 
lated, the  coalitions  and  breaches,  the  alliances 
and  wars,  recurring  every  few  years,  destroyed  all 
mutual  confidence  and  all  possibility  of  again 
uniting  Greece  in  any  permanent  form  of  inde- 
pendence, and,  in  consequence,  the  whole  coun 
try  was  soon  swallowed  up  in  the  kingdom  of 
Macedonia.  With  the  loss  of  civil  liberty,  Athens 
lost  her  genius,  her  manly  mind,  and  whatever 
remained  of  her  virtue :  she  long  continued  to 
produce  talents,  which  were  too  often  made  tools 
of  iniquity,  panders  to  power,  and  petty  artificers 
of  false  philosophy. 

(9)  Christianity.  A  Christian  church  existed 
in  Athens  soon  after  the  apostolic  times,  but  as 
the  city  had  no  political  importance  the  church 
never  assumed  any  eminent  position. 

St.   Paul  visited  the  city  on  his  journey  from 
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Macedonia,  and  remained  there  for  some  time 
(Acts  xvii:l4-34;  I  Thcss.  iii:l).  During  his  stay 
he  delivered  his  great  address  before  the  Areo- 
pagus (Acts  xvii  :22-3i).     (See  Areopagus.) 

ATHLAI  (ath'lai),  (Heb.'Vp?,  ath-lah'ee),  one 
of  the  suns  of  Bebai,  who,  at  Ezra's  wish,  put  away 
his  foreign  wife  (Ezra  x;28),  B.C.  459. 

ATONEMENT  (a-ton'mrnl),  (Heb.  ">??,  kaw- 
far ,  10  Cover,  cancel;  Gr.  <toTa\Xa7)),  kat-al-lag- 
ay' ,  exchange,  reconciliation). 

As  a  verb,  the  Hebrew  literally  sig^nifies  to 
co-cer;  and,  as  a  noun,  u  covering.  Generally, 
wherever  the  word  occurs,  something  that  has 
^ven  serious  offense,  and  produced  a  permanent 
state  of  variance  between  the  parties,  is  sup- 
posed, and  then,  in  relation  to  the  party  offended, 
it  signifies  to  pacify,  to  appease,  or  to  render  him 
propitious,  as  Gen.  xxxii:20;  Ezek.  xvi  :63.  When 
applied  to  sin,  it  signifies  to  cover,  or  to  expiate 
It ;  to  atone,  or  make  satisfaction  for  it  (Ps.  xxxii : 
i;  Lev.  xvi:30).  When  the  term  respects  the 
sinner  himself,  it  implies  his  being  covered  or 
protected  from  punishment,  and  is  rendered  a 
ransom  or  atonement  for  him  (Exod.  xxi:3o; 
2  Chron.  xxx:l2,  15).  This  seems  to  be  the  plain, 
unforced  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  kauiar. 
Other  words  convey  the  same  truth.  (<j)  IXdaxo^iai, 
A»/aj-t^w<i/, translated  (Heb.  ii:i7)"to  make  recon- 
ciliation." Also  Rom.  iii:25;  I  John  ii:2;  iv:lo, 
where  the  kindred  noun  is  rendered  "propitia- 
tion." {b)  \iTpov,  lutron,  translated  "ransom," 
"redemption"  (Matt.  xx:23;  Mark  x:3o;  Luke  ii:38; 
Heb.  ix:l2). 

Three  prominent  views  have  been  entertained 
of  the  atonement. 

(1)  View  of  Anselm.  This  is  connected  with 
the  above  view  of  the  idea  of  the  atonement  as  a 
satisfaction  to  Divine  justice.  His  name  is  pre- 
eminently identified  with  it  (A.  D    IIOO). 

(2)  View  of  Abelard.  Foremost  among  his 
opponents  of  Anselm  was  Abelard  (A.  D.  1141). 
He  declared  the  atonement  to  be  due  wholly  to 
the  love  of  God,  and  taught  that  there  could  be 
nothing  in  the  Divine  essence  that  required  satis- 
faction for  sin.  The  death  of  Christ  upon  the 
cross  was  solely  an  exhibition  of  Divine  love.  Men 
were  to  be  won  to  Christ  by  this  supreme  act  of 
voluntary  self-sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  men. 
Thus  Abelard  stands  as  the  father  of  what  is 
known  as  the  moral  influence  theory. 

In  cases  where  the  party  offending  is  imable 
to  render  adequate  atonement  in  his  own  person, 
and  where  the  punishment  could  not  be  endured 
by  him  without  ruining  him — as  is  the  case  in 
all  capital  offenses — if  the  suffering  of  another  be 
accepted  in  his  stead,  the  atonement  thus  made 
by  a  substitute  is  technically  termed  a  vicarious 
atonement.  This  is  a  case  that  rarely  happens  in 
human  governments.  Yet  this  is  the  case  m  rela- 
tion to  the  atonement  made  by  Christ,  "lie  U'as 
ivounded  for  our  transgressions;  he  'vas  bruised 
for  our  iniquities:  the  eUaslisemcnl  of  our  f>eare 
vas  upon  liim,  and  by  his  strifes  we  are  healed" 
(Is.  Iviii  :5). 

In  the  New  Testament  there  are  also  forms  of 
expression  in  which  the  idea  of  substitution,  or 
that  Christ  stands  as  our  substitute  in  the  econ-. 
omy  of  Divine  grace,  appear  with  marked  em- 
phasis (Rom.  v:6-8;  1  Cor.  xv  :3 :  2  Cor.  v  :2I  ; 
Gal.  iii:l3;  Tit.  ii:i4:   I   Pet.  ii:24;  iii:l8). 

(3)  View  of  Orotlus.  This  celebrated  author 
wrote  in  dcfcu'^c  of  the  vicarious  sufferings  of 
Christ  against  Socinus  (A.  D.  1617).  He  main- 
tained that  the  atonement  was  grounded  not  in 
the  nature  of  God  but  in  the  nature  of  the  Divine 


government.  In  his  view  it  was  a  satisfaction 
to  the  demands  of  moral  government  and  not  to 
Divine  justice.  His  view  is  known  as  the  rcctoral 
or  governmental  theory. 

(4)  Modern  Views.  Between  these  three  views 
the  church  of  to-day  is  divided.  But  to  the  great 
truth  that  a  real  propitiation  has  been  made  by 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  every  evangelical  teacher 
holds. 

(5)  Atonement  and  Redemption.  In  the 
strictly  evangelical  view  atoiuiiunt  must  not  be 
confoimded  with  redemption.  Between  these  two 
terms  there  are  plain  differences,  and  no  one 
without  a  perception  of  these  differences  can  treat 
this  great  subject  with  lucidness  or  accuracy.  They 
differ  in  object  and  design,  and,  of  course,  are 
of  n  different  nature,  so  that  things  may  be  truly 
^fF.riiied  of  one  which  cannot  be  truly  affirmed  of 
the  other. 

(a)  First,  they  differ  in  object.  Atonement  is 
offered  to  God  as  its  object;  redemption  is  pur- 
chased or  procured  for  men  as  its  object.  Atone- 
ment is  a  sacrifice  offered  ;  redemption  is  a  bene- 
fit conferred.  Secondly,  they  differ  in  design. 
The  design  of  the  atonement  is  to  render  God  pro- 
pitious, as  the  Sovereign  Ruler ;  the  design  of  re- 
demption, to  make  man  everlastingly  blessed. 
Hence,  thirdly,  they  differ  in  nature.  Atonement 
being  made  to  God,  and  made  by  a  sacrifice  of 
inestimable  value,  is  in  its  own  nature  infinite; 
nor  is  it  possible  for  us  to  conceive  how  its  in- 
trinsic worth  and  glory,  or  its  efficacy  and  adapta- 
tion to  its  end,  could  be  increased.  Its  sufKciency 
is  infinite,  for  who  can  overrate  "the  precious 
blood  of  Christ,"  or  take  exact  account  of  His 
"unsearchable  richest'  Its  end  was  "that  God 
might  he  just,  and  the  justiHer  of  him  that  be- 
liei'clh  in  Jesus."  This  end  was  infinitely  desir- 
able, for  it  involves  an  infinite  good,  glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace,  and  good-tvill  to 
men.  But  this  end  the  atonement  has  accom- 
plished. God  is  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that 
believeth  in  Jesus.  Its  efUcacy,  therefore,  is  com- 
plete. It  could  not  be  more  so.  By  one  offering 
of  himself,  says  the  apostle,  he  hath  perfected  for- 
ever them  that  arc  sanctified  (Heb.  x:i4).  Christ 
is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every 
one  that  believeth  (Rom.  x:io).  Who  shall  lay 
anything  to  the  charge  of  God's  electa  It  is  God 
that  jusliHcth.  Who  is  he  that  condcmnethf  It  is 
Christ  that  died;  yea,  rather  that  is  risen  again; 
h7i()  is  also  aj  the  right  hand  of  God.  and  who 
makcth  intercession  for  us  (Rom.  viii  :33,  .14). 
Is  not  that  atonement  then  in  its  nature  infinite 
which  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  God,  the  infinite  Law- 
giver and  Judge,  in  the  remission  of  sin  to  every- 
one who  cordially  confides  in  it.  and  which  so 
effectually  repairs  the  injury  done  by  sin  as  to 
justify  Him  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  universe 
for  so  doing?  Can  we  talk  of  limits  to  the  value 
of  such  a  sacrifice?  Can  we  assign  bounds  to 
the  efficacy  of  such  an  expiation  ?  Can  we  apply 
terms  of  measurement  to  the  nature  of  such  an 
atonement  for  sin?  Is  not  the  cox'ering  ample 
enough  to  protect  a  universe  from  the  punish- 
ment of  sin,  were  they  all  in  need  of  its  pro- 
tection, and  to  resort  to  it  for  shelter? 

(b)  Rcdoniplion.  on  the  contrary,  is  in  its 
very  nature  definite.  It  has  an  inseparable  rela- 
tion to  men.  as  its  object.  an<l  therefore  in  its 
very  nature  is  limited  to  the  number  for  whom 
its  price  is  paid,  in  whose  behalf  it  is  accepted, 
and  on  whom  the  blessing  is  actually  bestowed. 
Redemption  is  not  expiation  for  sin.  but  the  de- 
liverance of  men  from  sin,  by  means  of  such  an 
expiation.  Hence  Christ  is  said  by  his  own  blood 
to  have  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us  (Heb. 
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ix'.i2).  Hence,  the  word  redemption  is  used  for 
pardon,  which  is  our  actual  deliverance  from  pun- 
ishment CEplies.  i:7;  Col.  i:i4)  ;  ior  sancti/ication, 
which  is  our  actual  deliverance  from  the  dominion 
of  sin  (l  Pet.  i:iS;  Is.  lix:20),  and  for  the  resur- 
rection, which  is  the  actual  deliverance  of  our 
body  from  the  grave  at  the  last  day  (Rom.  viii  .zy, 
Ephes.  i:l4;  iv:30).  Hence  it  is  clear  that  in 
Scripture  usage  atonement  and  redemption  differ 
in  their  nature,  and  that  the  one  is  the  cause  and 
the  other  the  effect.  Atonement  is  the  ground  of 
redemption  (Is.  liii:4-9).  Redemption  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  atonement  (Is.  liii:io-i2).  The  atone- 
ment, takes  effect  by  changing  the  relations  of 
God  toward  the  guilty  (Rom.  iii  :2i).  Redemption 
takes  effect  by  changing  the  relations  of  the  guilty 
towards  God  (Rev.  xiv:4).  The  former  was  com- 
pletely finished  on  the  cross  (Dan.  ix:24;  John 
xix:30).  The  latter  is  now  in  daily  progressive 
operation,  and  will  not  be  finished  till  the  final 
consummation  of  all  things  (Ephes.  iv:3o). 

(6)  Extent  of  Atonement.  As  to  the  question 
whether  the  atonement  be  general,  or  limited, 
"that  controversy,"  as  Mr.  Malcom  observes,  "has 
ever  seemed  rather  the  result  of  misunderstanding 
between  the  parties,  or  of  each  party  looking  too 
exclusively  to  those  aspects  of  the  doctrine  which 
seemed  best  to  comport  with  their  system  of  the- 
ology. In  some  respects  the  atonement  is  gen- 
eral ;  in  others  limited ;  in  respect  of  sufficiency 
it  is  infinite;  in  respect  to  its  application  in  the 
final  salvation  of  men  it  is  limited;  but  in  no  re- 
spect is  it  indefinite." 

(7)  Summary.  J.  0.  F.  Murray,  in  Hastings' 
Bib.  Diet.,  sums  up  the  question  briefly  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  effect  of  the  atonement  is  therefore  to 
remove  altogether  the  obstacle  introduced  by  sin, 
to  undo  the  work  of  the  devil  (i  John  iii:8),  and 
to  open  anew  the  way  by  which  sinful  men  can 
return  into  communion  with  their  Father  in 
heaven  (Heb.  x:2o).  The  blood  of  Christ,  under- 
stood in  the  full  measure  of  its  spiritual  reality, 
reveals  the  true  law  of  man's  being,  and  brings 
home  to  him  the  extent  of  his  degradation.  By 
its  revelation  of  the  love  of  God  triumphant  over 
sin,  it  wins  men  back  from  their  spiritual  aliena- 
tion, making  them  ready  to  return  to  their  alle- 
giance, and  willing  to  give  up  their  sin.  It 
cleanses  their  consciences  from  the  stain  of  sin. 
and  sets  them  free  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  by 
the  assurance  that  a  perfect  satisfaction  has  been 
offered  to  the  righteous  claims  of  the  Divine  jus- 
tice, and  by  enabling  them  to  make  their  own 
the  perfect  confession  of  their  sins  that  has  al- 
ready been  offered  in  their  name.  It  is  the  well- 
spring  of  a  new  power  of  moral  self-determination 
by  which  they  may  be  enabled,  in  spite  of  the 
tyrannous  domination  of  past  habits  acquired  and 
inherited  (i  Pet.  i:i8),  and  in  the  midst  of  an 
atmosphere  of  temptation,  to  live  henceforward  in 
obedience  to  God's  will,  submitting  in  patience  and 
in  hope  to  all  the  suffering  that  He  may  require 
from  them,  whether  by  way  of  discipline  or  of 
service.  It  thus  robs  even  death  itself  of  its 
sting. 

"It  is  true  that  we  can  but  dimly  see  why  such 
a  sacrifice  as  the  death  of  Christ  should  have 
been  necessary,  and  guess  in  the  light  of  partial 
human  analogies  at  the  secret  of  its  power.  But 
it  is  enough  for  our  present  guidance  to  know 
that  the  sacrifice  itself  has  been  offered,  and  that 
there  have  been  men  in  every  age  who,  from  their 
own  experience,  have  borne  witness  that  it  is 
effectual." 

(8)  Ecclesiastical.  In  ecclesiastical  writers, 
and  in  the  canons  of  councils,  Katallagay  is  em- 


ployed to  signify  the  reconciliation  of  offender: 
to  the  church  after  a  due  course  of  penitence.  Oi 
this  there  are  said  to  have  been  two  kinds;  the 
one  consisting  merely  in  the  remission  of  punish- 
ment ;  the  other,  in  the  restoration  of  the  penitent 
to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  communion. 

ATONEMENT,  DAY  OF  (a-ton-m^nt),  (Heb. 
C  ~TT'J  ^'^,yome  hak-kip-poor-ee»i',&ei'joi  pardon, 
Lev.  xxiii:27;  xxv;9).  In  the  Talmud  this  day  is 
called  great  fasting,  or  merely  the  day;  a  circum- 
stance which  has  suggested  to  some  commentators 
the  notion  that  by  hemcran  {Heb.  vii:27)  the 
apostle  intended  this  atonement  day. 

(1)  Time.  Though  perhaps  originally  meant 
as  a  temporary  day  of  expiation  for  the  sin  of 
the  golden  calf  (as  some  would  infer  from  Exod. 
xxxiii),  yet  it  was  permanently  instituted  by 
Moses  as  a  day  of  atonement  for  sins  in  general ; 
and  this  day — the  loth  of  Tishri  (our  Septem- 
ber or  October)' — is  indeed  the  only  fast  ordained 
by  Moses,  though  the  later  Jews,  in  commemora- 
tion of  some  disastrous  events,  especially  those 
which  occurred  at  and  after  the  destruction  of 
the  two  temples,  instituted  a  few  more  fast  days, 
which  they  observed  with  scarcely  less  rigor  and 
strictness  than  the  one  ordained  by  Moses  for 
the  purpose  of  general  absolution  (Lev.  xvi:i-34; 
Num.  xxix:7-ii).  This  great  fast,  like  all  others 
among  the  Jews,  commenced  at  sunset  of  the  pre- 
vious day  and  lasted  twenty-four  hours — that  is, 
from  sunset  to  sunset,  or,  as  the  Rabbins  wilt 
have  it,  until  three  stars  were  visible  in  the 
horizon. 

(2)  Ceremonies.  The  ceremonies  observed  on 
this  occasion  are  minutely  described  in  Lev.  xvi, 
and  were  of  a  very  laborious  character,  especially 
for  the  high-priest,  wdio  had  to  prepare  himself 
during  the  previous  seven  days  in  nearly  solitary 
confinement  for  the  peculiar  services  that  awaited 
him,  and  abstain  during  that  period  from  all  that 
could  render  him  unclean  or  disturb  his  devotions. 
The  most  remarkable  ceremony  of  the  day  was  the 
entrance  of  the  high-priest  into  the  sanctuary, 
a  thing  not  allowed  on  any  other  day,  and  to 
which  Paul  alludes  (Heb.  ix:7).  According  to 
the  Talmud  and  Maimonides,  the  entrance  of  the 
high-priest  into  the  sanctuary  took  place  four 
different  times.  The  first  time  he  was  provided 
with  the  golden  censer  and  the  vessel  filled  with 
incense,  when,  after  having  entered,  he  placed 
the  former  between  the  two  poles  of  the  taber- 
nacle and  put  the  incense  upon  the  coals.  This 
done,  he  went  out  (according  to  the  Talmud,  ibid., 
backwards,  so  as  not  to  turn  his  back  on  the 
sanctuary).  At  his  second  entrance  he  took  with 
him  the  blood  of  the  bullock  which  he  had  offered 
in  expiation  for  his  own  sins  and  those  of  the 
other  priests,  placed  himself  between  the  poles  of 
the  tabernacle,  dipped  his  finger  in  the  blood  and 
sprinkled  it  seven  times  below  and  once  above 
the  mercy-seat.  This  done,  he  left  the  basin  with 
the  blood  behind,  and  withdrew  again.  The  third 
time  he  entered  with  the  blood  of  the  ram  which 
he  had  offered  for  the  sins  of  the  nation,  with 
which  he  sprinkled  towards  the  veil  of  the  taber- 
nacle eight  times,  and  having  mixed  it  with  the 
blood  of  the  bullock,  he  sprinkled  again  towards 
the  horns  of  the  altar  of  incense  seven  times,  and 
once  above  it  towards  the  east,  after  which  he 
poured  out  the  whole  on  the  floor  of  the  altar 
of  burnt  offering,  having  again  left  the  sanctuary 
and  taken  with  him  the  basins  of  blood.  The 
fourth  time  he  entered  merely  to  fetch  back  the 
censer  and  vessel  of  incense,  and  having  returned 
he  washed  his  hands  and  performed  the  other 
ceremonies  of  the  day. 
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That  the  high-priest  entered  moie  than  once 
into  ihe  sanctusry  during  this  solemnity  is  cer- 
tainly clear  from  the  various  rites  which  he  had 
to  perform  there,  as  described  in  Lev.  xvi:l2.  14. 
15.  Nor  does  the  assertion  of  the  Talmud  con- 
tradict Heb.  ix  7,  where  the  apostle  tells  us  that 
the  high-priest  had  entered  only  once  on  that  day, 
since  the  expression  which  he  uses  may  refer  to 
the  one  day  in  the  year  when  such  a  service  alone 
took  place. 

(3)  Other  Duties  of  the  High-Priest.  The 
other  duties  of  the  high-priest  on  that  day  con- 
sisted in  frequent  washings,  changing  his  clothes, 
lighting  the  lamps,  burning  incen-e.  etc..  which 
operations  commenced  soon  after  midnight  of  the 
lOth  of  the  seventh  month  (Tishri).  The  cere- 
monies of  worship  peculiar  to  this  day  alone  (.be- 
sides those  which  were  common  to  it  with  all 
other  days)  were:  (i)  That  the  high-priest,  in 
his  pontifical  dress,  confessed  his  own  sins  and 
those  of  his  family,  for  the  expiation  of  which 
he  offered  a  bullock,  on  which  he  laid  them  ;  (2) 
that  two  goats  were  set  aside,  one  of  which  was 
by  lot  sacrificed  to  Jehovah,  while  the  other 
(Azazel),  which  was  determined  by  lot  to  be 
set  at  liberty,  was  sent  to  the  desert  burdened  with 
the  sins  of  the  people  (Lev.  xvi).  .According  to 
the  Talmud,  both  goats  were  10  be  alike  in  color, 
stature  and  age  at  the  time  of  their  being  set 
aside  for  the  purposes  of  that  day. 

On  this  day  also  the  high-priest  gave  his  bless- 
ing to  the  whole  nation,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
day  was  spent  in  prayers  and  other  works  of 
penance. 

ATROTH  (it'rSth),  (Heb. '"^"V?.  at-aw-roth\ 
crowns),  a  city  of  Gad  (Num.  xxxii:_^5i,  named  with 
Aroer  and  Ja'azer.  It  should  iirobahly  be  taken 
with  the  name  following  it,  Shophan,  to  distinguish 
it  from  Atariitli  in  the  same  locality.  It  was  in  a 
fertile  grazing  district 

ATTAI  (St'iai),  (Heb.  Ti',  (j/-/aA«, opportune). 

1.  Grandson  of  Sheshan  ( M.  C.  1658)  through 
his  daughter  Ahlai,  whom  he  gave  as  a  wife  to 
Jarha,  his  KgyiJtian  slave  (1  Chron.  ii:3?,36). 

2.  The  sixth  of  David's  mighty  men  ( I  Chron. 
xii:ll),  B.  C.  about  1068. 

3.  Son  of  King  Kelioboam  and  M.iachah, 
daughter  of  Absalom  (2  Chron.  xi:20),  FJ.  C.  about 
97^ 

ATTALEIA  (Si'ta  Il-a),  (Gr.  ' Ktr6.\tia,  atlal i- 
ah\.  a  maritime  city  of  Pamjihylia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Catarrliactcs.  It  de- 
rived its  name  from  its  foiindi-r,  .Attains  I'hiladel- 
phus,  king  of  I'erganios  iSirabo,  xiv,  n.  667).  It 
was  visited  by  I'aul  and  Barnabas,  A.  I).  45  (Acts 
xiv:2J).  It  still  exists  under  the  name  of 
Adalia,  and  extensive  and  im|iortant  ruins  attest 
the  former  consequence  of  the  city  (Leake's  ./4i»'a 
Minor,  p  103). 

ATTITUDES  (.li'iltuds). 

The  allusions  in  Scripture  to  attitudes  and  pos- 
tures expressive  of  adoration,  supplication  and  re- 
spect are  very  numerous.  From  these  we  learn 
enough  to  perceive  that  the  usages  of  the  He- 
brews in  this  respect  were  very  nearly,  if  not 
altogether,  the  same  as  those  which  are  si  ill  prac- 
ticed in  the  East,  and  which  the  paintings  and 
.sculptures  of  Egypt  show  to  have  been  of  old 
employed  in  that  country.  These  sources  supply 
ample  materials  for  illustration,  which  it  may  be 
well  to  arrange  under  those  heads  into  which 
such  acts  naturally  divide  themselves 

(1)  Adoration'  and  Homage.  The  Moslems 
in  their  prayers  throw  themselves  successively,  and 
according  to  an  established  routine,  into  the  nine 
II 


variotis  postures  which  they  deem  the  most  ap- 
propriate to  the  several  parts  of  the  service.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Hebrews  employed  on  one 
occasion  or  another  nearly  all  the  various  pos- 
tures which  the  Moslems  exhibit  on  one  occasion. 
1  his  is  the  chief  difference.  In  public  and  com- 
mon worship  the  Hebrews  prayed  standing  ( i 
Kings  viii:54;  Ezra  iv  :5 ;  Dan.  vi:ro;  2  Chron. 
vi:i3):  but  in  their  separate  and  private  acts  of 
worship  they  assumed  the  position  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  modes  of  doing  homage  or  showing 
respect,  seemed  to  them  the  most  suitable  to  their 
present  feelings  or  objects.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  some  form  of  kneeling  was  most  usual 
in  private  devotions. 

(2)  Standing  in  public  prayer  is  still  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Jews.  This  posture  was  adopted  from 
the  synagogue  by  the  primitive  Christians,  and  is 
still  maintained  by  the  Oriental  churches.  This 
appears,  from  their  monuments,  to  have  been  the 
custom  also  among  the  ancient  Persians  and 
Egyptians,  although  the  latter  certainly  soinetimes 
kneeled  before  their  gods. 

While  in  this  attitude  of  worship  the  hands  were 
sometimes  stretched  forth  towards  heaven  in  sup- 
plication or  invocation  (1  Kings  viii:22;  2  Chron. 
vi:i2,  29;  Is.  xv).  This  was  not  perhaps  so  much 
the  conventional  posture  in  the  Moslem  series 
as  the  more  natural  posture  of  standing  adoration 
with  outspread  hands,  which  we  observe  on  the 
Egyptian  monumenls.  The  uplifting  of  one  hand 
(the  right)  only  in  taking  an  oath  was  so  com- 
mon, that  to  say.  'I  have  lifted  up  my  hands.'  was 
equivalent  to  "I  have  sworn'  (Gen.  xiv:22;  Comp. 
xli:44;  Deut.  xxxii:4a>.  This  posture  was  also 
common  among  other  ancient  nations,  and  we 
find  examples  of  it  in  the  sculptures  of  Persia  and 
Rome. 

(3)  Kneeling  is  very  often  described  as  a  por 
ture  of  worship  (i  Kings  viii:54;  Ezra  ix:5:  Dan. 
vi:lo;  2  Chron.  vi:l3;  Comp.  I  Kings  xix:l8; 
Luke  xxii:4l;  Acts  vii:6o).  This  is  still  an 
Oriental  custom,  and  three  forms  of  it  occur  in 
the  Moslem  devotions.  It  was  also  in  use.  al- 
though not  very  frequent,  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  who  likewise,  as  well  as  the  Hebrews 
(Exod.  xxxiv.iS:  2  Chron.  xxix:2(>:  Is.  i:i5), 
?ometimes  prostrated  themselves  upon  the  ground. 
The  usual  mode  of  prostration  among  the  He- 
brews by  which  they  expressed  Ihe  most  intense 
humiliation,  was  by  bringing  not  only  the  body 
but  the  head  to  the  ground.  The  ordinary  mode 
of  prostration  at  the  present  time,  and  probably 
anciently,  is  that  shown  in  one  of  the  postures  of 
Moslem  worship,  in  which  the  body  is  not 
thrown  flat  upon  the  ground,  but  rests  upon  the 
knees,  arms  and  head.  In  order  to  express  de- 
votion, sorrow,  compunction  or  humiliation,  the 
Israelites  threw  dust  upon  their  heads  (Josh,  vii : 
6:  Job  ii:i2:  Lam.  ii:io:  Ezek.  xxiv:7;  Rev. 
xviii:ig).  as  was  done  also  by  the 

ancient  Egyptian^,  and  i^  still  done 
by  the  modern  Orientals.  Un<ler 
similar  circumstances  il  was  usual 
to  smite  the  breast  (Luke  xviii : 
13).  This  was  also  a  practice 
among  the  Egyptians  (Herod,  ii : 
85).  and  the  monumenls  at  Thebes 
exhibit  persons  engaged  in  this 
act  while  they  kneel  upon  one 
knee. 

In  I  Chron.  xvii:l6.  wc  are  told  that  'David 
the  king  came  and  sat  before  the  Lord.'  and  in 
that  posture  gave  utterance  10  eloquent  prayer,  or 
rather  thanksgiving,  which  the  sequel  ol  the  chap- 
ter contains.  Those  unacquainted  with  Eastern 
manners   are   surprised   at   this.     But   there   is   a 
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mode  of  sitting  in  the  East  which  is  highly  re- 
spectful and  even  reverential.  It  is  that  which 
occurs  in  the  Moslem  form  of  worship.  The 
person  first  kneels  and  then  sits  back  upon  his 
heels.  Attention  is  also  paid  to  the  position  of 
the  hands,  which  they  cross,  fold  or  hide  in  the 
opposite  sleeves.  The  variety  of  this  formal  sit- 
ting which  the  following  figure  represents  is  highly 
respectful.  The  prophet  Elijah  must  have  been 
in  this  or  some  other  similar  posture  when  he  in- 
clined himself  so  much  forward  in  prayer  that 
his  head  almost  touched  his  knees  (i  Kings  xviii: 

42). 

(4)  Supplication,  when  addressed  externally  to 
man,  cannot  possibly  be  exhibited  in  any  other 
form  than  those  which  are  used  in  supplication  to 
God.     Uplifted   hands,  kneeling,  prostration,   are 


common  to  both.  On  the  Egyptian  monuments, 
suppliant  captives,  of  different  nations,  are  repre- 
sented as  kneeling  or  standing  with  outspread 
hands.  This  also  occurs  in  the  sculptures  of  an- 
cient Persia  (Persepolis).  The  first  of  the  Egyp- 
tian figures  is  of  peculiar  interest,  as  representing 
an  inhabitant  of  Lebanon.  Prostration  or  falling 
at  the  feet  of  a  person,  is  often  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture as  an  act  of  supplication  or  of  reverence,  or 
of  both  (l  Sam.  xxv:24;  2  Kings  iv:37;  Esth. 
viii  :3  ;  Matt,  .xviii  129;  xxviii:9;  Mark  v  :22  ;  Luke 
viii:4i;  John  xi  :32 ;  Acts  x:25).  In  the  instance 
last  referred  to,  where  Cornelius  threw  himself 
at  the  feet  of  Peter,  it  may  be  asked  why  the 
apostle  forbade  an  act  which  was  not  unusual 
among  his  own  people,  alleging  as  the  reason — 'I 
myself  also  am  a  man.'  The  answer  is,  that 
among  the  Romans  prostration  was  exclusively 
an  act  of  adoration,  rendered  only  to  the  gods, 
and  therefore  it  had  in  him  a  significance  which 
it  would  not  have  had  in  an  Oriental  (Kuinoel, 
ad  Act.  x:26).  This  custom  is  still  very  general 
among  the  Orientals;  but,  as  an  act  of  reverence 
merely,  it  is  seldom  shown  e.xcept  to  kings ;  as 
expressive  of  alarm  or  supplication,  it  is  more 
frequent. 

Sometimes   in   this  posture,   or   with   the   knees 


erect  position  either  kiss  the  earth,  or  the  feet,  or 
border  of  the  garment  of  the  kmg  or  prince  be- 
fore whom  they  are  allowed  to  appear.  There 
are  allusions  in  Scripture  to  the  act  of  kissing 
the  feet,  or  the  hem  of  the  garment  (Matt.  i-x:20; 
Luke  vii  :38,  45).  Kissing  the  hand  of  another  as 
a  mark  of  affectionate  respect,  we  do  not  remem- 
ber as  distinctly  mentioned  in  Scripture.  Kissing 
one's  own  hand  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Job  (xxxi  :27)  as  an  act  of  homage  to  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

It  appears  from  I  Sam.  x:i;  I  Kings  xix:i8; 
Ps.  ii  :i2,  that  there  was  a  peculiar  kiss  of  homage, 
the  character  of  which  is  not  indicated.  It  was 
probably  that  kiss  upon  the  forehead  expressive 
of  high  respect  which  was  formerly,  if  not  now,  in 
use  among  the  Bedouins  {Antar,  iiaig). 

(5)  Bowing.  In  the  Scriptures  there  are  dif- 
ferent words  descriptive  of  various  postures  of 
respectful  bowing,  as  gadad,  to  incline  or  bow 
down  the  head;  kara,  to  bend  do'vn  the  body 
very  loiv;  barak,  to  bend  the  knee,  also  to  bless. 
These  terms  indicate  a  conformity  with  the  ex- 
isting usages  of  the  East,  in  which  the  modes  of 
bowing  are  equally  diversified,  and,  in  all  likeli- 


hood, the  same.  These  are:  (i)  Touching  the 
lips  and  the  forehead  with  the  right  hand,  with  or 
without  an  inclination  of  the  head  or  of  the  body, 
and  with  or  without  previously  touching  the 
ground;  (2)  placing  the  right  hand  upon  the 
breast,  with  or  without  an  inclination  of  the  head 
or  of  the  body;  (3)  bending  the  body  very  low, 
with  folded  arms;  (4)  bending  the  body  and  rest- 
ing the  hands  on  the  knees — this  is  one  of  the 
postures  of  prayer  and  is  indicative  of  the  high- 
est respect  in  the  presence  of  kings  and  princes. 
In  the  Egyptian  paintings  we  see  persons  drop 
their  arms  towards  the  ground  while  bowing  to 
a  superior,  or  standing  respectfully  with  the  right 
hand  resting  on  the  left  shoulder. 

It  is  observable  that,  as  before  noticed,  the  word 
barak  means  to  bless  and  to  bend  the  knee,  which 
suggests  the  idea  that  it  was  usual  for  a  person 
to  receive  a  blessing  in  a  kneeling  posture.  We 
know  also  that  the  person  who  gave  the  blessing 
laid  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  person  blessed 
(Gen.  xlviii:l4).  This  is  exactly  the  case  at  the 
present  day  in  the  East,  and  a  picture  of  the  exist- 
ing custom  would  furnish  a  perfect  illustration  of 
the  patriarchal  form  of  blessing.  This  may  be 
perceived  from  the  annexed  engraving. 


bent  as  before  indicated,  the  Orientals  bring  their  ATJGUSTTJS    (au-gus'tus).  (Gr.   AST-ooffros,  ajv'- 

forehead  to  the  ground,  and  before  resuming  an      goos-tos.  venerable),  the  title  assumed  by  Octavms, 
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who,  after  his  aduption  by  Julius  Csesar,  took  the 
name  of  Octavianus  (/.^.,  A.r-Octavius),  according 
to  the  Roman  fashion,  and  was  the  tirst 
peacefully  acknowledged  emperor  of  Rome. 
He  was  emperor  at  the  birth  and  during  half  the 
lifetime  of  our  Lord;  but  his  name  has  no  con- 
nection with  Scriptural  events,  and  occurs  only 
once  (Luke  ii:l)  in  the  New  Testament.  He  was 
one  of  the  second  so-called  triumvirate,  with  Mark 
Antony  and  Lcpidus.  After  the  removal  of  the 
latter  he  fought  a  battle  with  Antony  at  Actiuni 
( B.  C.  Jl  ).  defeating  him.  The  senate  saluted 
him  as  emperor,  and  in  B.  C.  27  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  "Augustus."  He  comes  into 
the  New  Testament  in  connection  with  Herod, 
whom  he  had  reinstated  in  his  kingdom  and 
greatly  honored,  although  Herod  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  .Antony.  At  Herod's  death  .Vugustus 
divided  his  kingdom  in  accordance  with  his  will, 
and  even  educated  two  of  his  sons,  since  their  re- 
lations had  been  very  intimate.  He  reigned  forty- 
one  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Tiberius  Caesar 
(Luke  iii  :i). 

The  successors  of  the  first  Augustus  took  the 
same  name  or  title,  but  it  is  seldom  applied  to 
them  by  the  Latin  writers.  In  the  eastern  part  of 
the  empire  the  Greek  see-bas^los'  (which  is 
equivalent)  seems  to  have  been  more  common, and 
hence  is  used  of  Nero  (Acts  xxv:2l).  In  later 
times  (after  Diocletian)  the  title  of  .-Xugustus 
was  given  to  one  of  the  two  heirs-apparent  of  the 
empire,  and  Caesar  to  their  younger  colleagues 
and  heirs-apparent. 

AXJOUSrUS'  BAND  (au-giis'tus' bind),  the  title 
ip(  the  1)1  idy  tn  wliich  the  centurion  who  took  I'aul 
to  Riune  belonged  (.Acts  xxvii:l). 

AT7L  (aul).    See  Awi-. 

AUNT  (ant),  (Heb.  '"'T",  do-datu' ,  loving),  a 
failiir's  sister  (Exod.  vi:20);  also  an  uncle's  wife 
(Lev.  xviii:l4;  xx:20). 

AXTRANTTIS  (.lu-ran-i'tis)      See  HaURAN, 

AUTHORIZED  VERSION  (a'thOr-izd  ver'- 
shun),  (,\.  \ .\.     .Sec  itlHl.l.. 

AVA  (a'va),  (Heb.  **J*,  av-vaw' ,  ruin,  2  Kings 
xvii:24;  also  \\a.\\,~-l* ,  ii'-vaw';  ?)C\i\. ' Kjii,  a-ba' , 
2  Kings  xviii:34:  xix:i3;  Is.  xxxvii:i3i,  the  capi- 
tal of  a  small  monarchical  state  conquered  by  the 
Assyrians,  and  from  which  King  Slialmaneser 
sent  colonies  into  Samaria. 

Some  take  it  for  the  river,  or  rather  the  town 
which  gave  name  to  the  river  Ahava  of  Ezra 
viii  :2I. 

"As  Ivvah  is  placed  by  the  side  of  Hena  (2 
Kings  xviii:j4;  xix:ij),  Avva  can  hardly  be  any 
other  than  the  country  of  Hebch,  situated  on  the 
Euphrates  between  Anah  and  the  Chabur"  (  Keil, 
Com.  on  Kings). 

AVE   mAIlIA  (a'vA  mire'i).  Hail  Mary 

1.  The  words  of  rhc  angel  Gabriel  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  when  .innounciuR  the  incarnation  (Luke  i: 
:8),  as  rendered  by  the  Vulgate. 

»•  The  familiar  pr.ijer.  or  form  of  devotion,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  (Thurch.  called  also  the  "An- 
gelical Salutation."  It  consists  of  three  parts: 
(I)  The  Salutation  of  Gabriel,  /Ive  (Niaria) 
gratia  plena,  Domtnus  tfcum:  brncdicla  tu  in 
mulicrihus;  (2)  the  words  of  Elizabeth  to  Mary, 
el  bcnediclus  fruclus  ventris  lui ;  (l)  an  addition 
made  by  the  Church.  Sani-la  Mana,  Mater  Dei. 
ora  fro  nobis  feccaloribus  nunc  et  in  Itora  mortis 
ncstrir.  The  whole  .\\c  Maria,  .is  it  now  stands, 
is  ordered  in  the  breviary  of  Pius  V  (1568) 
to  be  used  daily  before  each  canonical  hour  and 
after  compline ;  i.  €.,  the  last  of  the  seven  canoni- 


cal hours  iCath.  Diet.;  Barnes,  Bib.  Diet.;  Doc- 
trine of  the  Rom.  Catli.  Ch.). 

AVEN  (a'ven),  (Heb.  "'?,  awven;  Sept-'fli-,  <7^«, 

nothingness),  a  plain,  "the   plain   of  the   sun,'  of 
Damascene  Syria  (Amos  1:51. 

!•  It  is  usually  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
plain  of  Baalbec,  or  valley  of  Baal,  where  there 
was  a  magnificent  temple  dedicated  to  the  sun. 
Being  between  Lebanon  and  Ann-Lebanon,  it  is 
supposed  by  RoscnmuUer  and  others  to  be  the 
same  plain  or  valley  that  is  mentioned  as  'the 
valley  of  Lebanon'  in  Josh.  xi:i7.  Some,  how- 
ever, influenced  by  the  Scptuagint,  would  rather 
seek  Avcn  in  the  plain  of  L'n,  four  leagues  from 
Damascus  towards  the  desert. 

2.  In  Hos.  (x:8)  "the  high  places  of  Aven," 
should  be  probably  Beth-aven.  (Tompare  Hos.  iv : 
15.  The  plain  of  Avcn  or  'the  valley  of  Aven' 
is  probably  the  Plain  of  Ccele-Syria,  so  called 
from  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Sun  in  the 
great  temple  of  Baalbek, 

3.  <Jn  or  Hcliopolis  of  Egypt  (Ezek.  xxx:l7). 

AVENGER  OF  BLOOD  (avfin'jer  6v  blud). 
(Heb.  '^^^,  go-aW ,  avenger),  a  term  applied  to  the 
nearest  relative  of  a  murdered  man  (2  Sam.  xiv:7, 
11;  Josh.  XX 13,  5,9;  Ps.  viii:2).  It  became  abused 
in  practice  (Dcut.  xix;i;  Num.  xxxvig;  Exod. 
xxi:i3).    See  Blood-Revenge. 

AVIM  (a'vim),  (Heb.  2'^_  av-veem',  villagers), 
called  also  Avitcs  and  Hivites,  a  people  de- 
scended from  Canaan  (Gen.  x:l7),  who  originally 
occupied  the  southernmost  portion  of  that  terri- 
tory in  Palestine  along  the  Alcditerranean  coast 
which  the  Caphtorim  or  Philistines  afterwards 
possessed  (Deut.  ii;23). 

As  the  territory  of  the  Avim  is  mentioned  in 
Josh,  xiii  :3,  in  addition  to  the  five  Philistine  states, 
it  would  appear  that  it  was  not  included  in  theirs, 
and  that  the  expulsion  of  the  .\vim  was  by  a 
Philistine  invasion  prior  to  that  by  which  the  five 
principalities  were  founded.  The  territory  began 
at  Gaza  and  extended  southward  to  'the  river  of 
ERypt  (Dcut.  ii  :23),  forming  what  was  the  sole 
Philistine  kingdom  of  Gcrar  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham, when  we  did  not  hear  of  any  other  Philistine 
stales.  There  were  then  Avim,  or  Hivites,  at 
Shcchem  (Gon.  xxxiv:2).  atid  wc  aflorwards  find 
them  also  at  Gibeon  (Josh.  ix:7),  and  bcvond  the 
Jordan,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ilermon  (Jo^h.  xi : 
3)  ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether 
these  were  original  settlements  of  the  .-Vvim.  or 
were  formed  out  of  the  fragments  of  the  nation 
which  the  Philistines  expelled  from  southern 
Palestine.  The  original  country  of  the  Avim  is 
lalli-d  Ha/erim  in  Deut.  ii  :jj.  (See  Gemak; 
Philistines.) 

A'VITES  (ii'vliea),  (Heb.  '^?,  av-vee'),  the  name 
of  two  tribes  of  people.     (See  AviM.) 

AVITH  (a'viih),  (Heb.  f^'??:,  rtT'-Tw/A',  hut,  vil- 
lage), a  city  of  Hadad  ben-Bedad,  one  of  the  kings 
of  Kdom  before  there  were  kings  of  Israel  (Gen. 
xxxvi  3:;;  1  Cliron.  \:\f)). 

AWL  (awl),  (Heb.  3?3»15,  mar-tsayaM,  from  verb 
■-ij;iiiiving  "to  bore"). 

It  denotes  an  awl  or  other  instrument  for  boring 
a  small  hole,  occurs  in  Exod.  xxi:6:  Deut.  xv:i7. 
Consiilcring  that  the  Israelites  had  at  that  time 
recently  withdrawn  from  their  long  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  instruments 
were  the  same  as  those  of  that  country,  the  forms 
of   which,   from  actual   specimens   in   the    British 
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Museum,  are  shown  in  the  annexed  cut.  They 
are  such  as  were  used  by  the  sandal -makers  and 
other   workers  in  leather. 


3.  Kar-dome  (Heb.  ^"Ik-),  this  is  the  com- 
monest name  for  an  ax  or  hatchet.  It  is  this  of 
which   we   read   in  Judg.    ix:48;    Ps.   lxxiv:5;    I 


AX  or  AXE  (ax),  in  most  modern  editions  of 
A.  \'.  S]ielt  i;.r,  although  the  edition  of  1611  had 
axe  throughout. 

Several  instruments  of  this  description  are  so 
discriminated  in  Scripture  as  to  show  that  the 
Hebrews  had  them  of  different  forms  and  for 
various  uses,  which  occurs  in  Deut.  xix. 

1.  Gar-se7i'  (Heb.  li-li,  to  cut,  Deut.  xix:;; 
xxiip;  I  Kings  vi:7;  Is.  x:!^).  From  these  pas- 
sages it  appears  that  this  kmd  was  employed  in 
felling  trees,  and  in  hewing  large  timbers  for 
building.  The  conjecture  of  Gesenius  that  in 
I  Kings  vi:7  it  denotes  the  axe  of  a  stonemason, 
is  by  no  means  conclusive.  The  first  text  sup- 
poses a  case  of  the  head  slipping  from  the  helve 
in  felling  a  tree.  This  would  suggest  that  it  was 
shaped  like  Fig.  3,  which  is  just  the  same  instru- 
ment as  our  common  hatchet,  and  appears  to  have 
been  applied  by  tlie  ancient  Egyptians  to  the  same 
general  use  as  with  us.  The  reader  will  observe 
the  contrivance  in  all  the  others  (wanting  in  this) 
of  fastening  the  head  to  the  haft  by  thongs. 

2.  Mah-ats-aw(f  (Heb.  "'^^J?,  a  hewing  in- 
strument), rendered  "tongs"  in  Is.  xliv:l2;  and 
"axe,"  Jer.  x  :3.  From  these  passages  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  lighter  implement  than  the  former, 
or  a  kind  of  adze,  used  for  fashioning  or  carving 


wood  into  shape;  it  was.  probably,  therefore,  like 
Figs.  4  to  7,  which  the  Egyptians  employed  for 
this  purpose.  Some  texts  of  Scripture  represent 
them  as  being  employed  in  carving  images — the 
use  to  which  the  prophets  refer.  The  differences 
of  form  and  size,  as  indicated  in  the  figures,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  determined  with  reference  to 
light  or  heavy  work;  Fig.  3  is  a  finer  carving 
tool. 


Assyrian  Ax. 

Sam.  xiii  :20,  21  ;  Jer.  xlvi  :22.  It  appears  to  have 
been  more  exclusively  employed  than  the  garden 
for  felling  trees,  and  had  therefore  probably  !. 
heavier  head.  In  one  of  the  Egyptian  sculptures 
the  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  are  represented  as 
felling  pine  trees  with  axes  like  Fig.  i.  As  the 
one  used  by  the  Egyptians  for  the  same  purpose 
was  also  of  this  shape,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
was  also  in  use  among  the  Hebrews. 


Egyptian  As. 

4.  The  word  mar-tsay'-ah.  rendered  'axe'  in  2 
Kings,  vi  :s,  is  literally  'iron;'  but  as  an  axe  is 
certainly  intended,  the  passage  is  valuable  as 
showing  that  the  axeheads  among  the  Hebrews 
were  of  iron.  Those  which  have  been  found  in 
Egypt  are  of  bronze,  which  was  very  anciently 
and  generally  used  for  the  purpose.  But  this  does 
not  prove  that  they  had  none  of  iron :  it  seems 
rather  to  suggest  that  those  of  iron  have  been 
consumed  by  the  corrosion  of  three  thousand 
years,  while  those  of  bronze  have  been  preserved. 
.'Ml  our  figures  are  from  actual  specimens  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  -i-mw 

5.  Mag-cay-raw'  (Heb.  V--??),  "iron  cutting 
tools"  (2  Sam.  xii:3i).  Meg-ay-raw'  (Heb.  "P^.") 
is  also  used  in  the  same  passage,  also  i  Chron- 
XX  :3,  and  means  a  saw. 

6.  Kheh' reb     (Heb.    "•.■?),     usually     rendered 

"sword,"  is  used  of  other  cutting  instruments ; 
once  rendered  "ax"  (Ezek.  xxvi  19)  ;  probably  a 
pickax,  as  it  is  said  that  "with  his  axes  he  shall 
break  down  thy  towers." 

7.  Kash-shceV   (Heb.    •   '".=')  occurs  only  in   Ps. 

lxxiv:6,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  later  word 
denoting  a  large  ax. 

Ax  in  Greek  is  a-%lvt\,  ax-ee'nay  (Matt.  iii:io; 
Luke  iii:g). 

Figurative.  The  Assyrians  and  Chaldeans  are 
likened  to  an  ax.  By  them  God  cut  down,  de- 
stroyed, and  scattered  the  nations  around  (Is. 
x:i5;  Jer.  l:2i).  The  ax  ivas  laid  to  the  root  of 
the  tree  with  the  Jews.  In  Christ's  time  the 
destructive  judgments  of  God  were  ready  to  be 
executed  on  their  church  and  state,  if  they  did 
not  speedily  receive  Christ,  repent  of  their  sins, 
and  bring  forth  good  works  (Matt.  iii:io). 

AXHEAD  (aks'hed),  (Heb.  "^VX^ar-zel' ,2  Kings 
vi:5\  is  literally  "iron;" but  as  an  ax  is  evidently 
intended,  the  passage  shows  that  the  axheads 
among  the   Hebrews  were  of  iron. 
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Those  found  in  Egypt  are  of  bronie,  such  bs 
was  anciently  used  for  such  instruments.  They 
used  iron  axes  also,  which  have  become  corroded 
by  time. 

AXLETREE  (aks'1-tre')  occurs  only  in  I  Kings 
vii;3;,  33,  as  translation  of  "•',  j'di^/,  hand,  the  whole 
phrase  being  the  hands  oj the  wheels. 

AZAL  (5'zal),  (Heb.  •>*¥,  aw-tsak\  noble),  a 
place,  evidently  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem, 
and  probably  east  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  (Zcch. 
xiv:5». 

AZALIAH  (az-a-li'ah),  (Heb.  '^Xl^'^.,  afs-ai- 
yauj'hoo,  J.ih  is  noble,  or  whom  Jehovah  has 
spared),  the  father  of  Shaphan  the  scribe  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxii:3;  2  Chron.  xxxiv:8), 
IV  C.  before  625. 

AZANIAH(42-a-ni'ah),  (Heb.  '"I'^S,  az-an-yau.'', 
Jah  is  hearer,  A.  V.  'ospray  ),  an  I'nclcan  bird,  but 
there  is  a  difference  of  opmion  as  to  the  particular 
species  intended. 

The  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word  would 
stem  to  point  to  some  bird  remarkably  pozvcr- 
ful  fierce,  or  impudent.  Bochart  supposes  the 
black  cokIc  to  be  meant,  but  reasons  upon  the 
mere  conjecture  that  by  the  word  /uXayai'trot  is 
intended  oXiai'rroj  (Hicros.  torn.  iii.  p.  188, 
etc.). 

The  following  statement  places  the  matter  in 
a  clear  light :  Aristotle,  about  B.  C.  300.  de- 
scribes the  halceatos  as  'a  species  of  eagle  dwell- 
ing near  seas  and  lakes ;  and  remarks,  it  some- 
times happens  to  it  that  having  seized  its  prey. 
and  not  beinft  able  to  carry  it.  it  is  drowned  in 
the  deep.'  (Hist.  Animal,  ix.  c.  32).  (See 
Eagle.  ) 

AZARAEL  (a-z5r'a-el  or  a-za'ra-el),  (Neh. 
xii  Vil.     >(.e  .-XZAREEL. 

AZAREEL  (a-zir'e-el  or  a-za're-el),  (Heb.'^f^r'^'' 
az-ar-ii/e' ,  Ik  id  has  helped). 

1.  One  of  the  Ueiijaniite  warriors,  who  came 
(H.  C.  1058)  to  David  at  Ziklag  (I  Chron.  xii:6). 

2.  Head  of  the  musicians  of  the  temple 
n  Chron.  xxv:i8),  called  Uzzicl  in  verse  4,  (B.C. 
1015.) 

3.  Ruler  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (B.  C  1015),  unde' 
David  and  Solomon  (l  Chron   xxvii:22). 

4.  An  Israelite  (B.C.  456),  who  renounced  his 
Gentile  wife  d'.  aa  x:4i). 

6.  The  last  of  the  chiefs  (B.  C.  445)  of  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  mighty  men  of 
the  priests  who  served  at  the  temple  (Neh.  xi: 
>3»- 

AZARIAH  (az-a-ri'ah),  (Heb.  """-'<.  ac-ar-yaw', 
whom  Jehovah  aids,  answering  to  the  German 
name  uollhe//),A  very  coniinon  name  among  the 
Hebrews,  and  hence  home  by  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  mentioned  in  Scripture 

1-  A  son  or  descendant  of  Zadok.  the  high- 
priest,  in  the  time  of  David,  and  one  of  Solomon's 
princes  (I  Kings  iv:2),  B.  C.  900.  He  is  prob- 
abl>'  the  same  with   No.  5  below. 

Z.  Son  of  Nathan  and  a  captain  of  Solomon's 
guards  (i  Kings  iv:5),  B.  C.  al)oiit  1000. 

3.  Frequently  called  Uzzuih,  tenth  king  of 
Judah,  who  began  to  reign  at  sixteen  years  of 
aRe.  and  reigned  fifty-two  years  at  Jerusalem  (2 
Kings  xv:27;  2  Giron.  xxvi:i8.  i<);  2  Kings 
xiv:2l;  1  Chron.  iii  :i2),  B.  C.  al>out  Soq. 

4.  Son  of  iMh.in  (H.  C.  1660),  of  the  sons  of 
Zerah.  Perhaps  Zerahiah  is  the  better  reading 
(I   Chron.  ii:8). 

5.  .\  hiRh-priest.  son  of.Ahimaar  and  grand- 
ion  of  Zadok   (1    Chroa  vi:9),  whom  he  seems 


to  have  immediately  succeeded  (i  Kings  iv:3). 
He  is  probably  the  same  with   No.  1. 

6.  The  son  of  Johanan  (B.  C.  781),  a  high- 
priest  (.1  Chron.  vi:io).  whom  some  suppose  the 
same  as  Zechariah,  son  of  Jchoiada,  who  was 
killed  B.  C.  840  (2  Chron.  xxiv:20-22). 

T.  Son  of  Jehu  (B.  C.  1330J,  descended  from 
Jarha,  the  slave  of  Shcshan  (l  Chron.  :i  :38,  39). 
Probably  he  is  one  of  the  captains  mentioned  in 
2  Chron.  xxiii:i.  and  called  the  son  of  Obed. 

8.  An  .\zariah  inserted  between  Hilkiah  and 
Scraiah,  in  Josiah's  reign.  There  seems  scarcely 
room  for  him  here,  and  it  is  possible  the  name 
was  inserted  to  correspond  with  Ezra  (vii:i). 
He  was  killed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (i  Chron.  vi: 
13).  B.  C.  641-610. 

9.  Son  of  Zephaniah  and  forefather  of  Samuel, 
the  prophet  (1  Chron.  vi:36).  Apparently  he  is 
the  same  as  Uzziah  of  verse  24.   (B.  C.  1 100). 

10.  .\  person  (B.  C.  941)  to  whom  the  high- 
priest  Jehoiada  made  known  the  secret  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  young  prince  Joash,  and  who 
assisted  in  placing  him  on  the  throne  (2  Chrcn. 
XV  :i). 

11  ;ind  12.  The  name  of  two  sons  of  Jehosha- 
phat  (B.  C.  890),  king  of  Judah.  (2  Chron. 
xxi  :2). 

13.  In  2  Chron.  (xxii:6),  a  clerical  error  for 
Ahaziah   (B.  C.  885). 

14.  Son  of  Jeroham.  and  one  of  the  captains 
of  iud.ili  (2  Chron.  xxiii:l).  B.  C.  878. 

15.  The  high-priest  (B.  C.  765)  who  opposed 
Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  in  offering  incense  to  the 
Lord  (2  Chron.  xxvi:i7)_. 

16.  Son  of  Johanan.  a  captain  of  Ephraim  (2 
Chron.  xxviii:i2).  He  returned  the  captives  and 
spoil  taken  in  the  invasion  of  Judah  by  Pekah 
(B.   C.   726). 

17.  Father  of  Joel,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
(2  Chron.  xxix:l2),  B.  C.  726. 

18.  Son  of  Jehalekl  (B.  C.  726).  and  a  con- 
temporary of  the  son  of  the  former  (2  Chron 
x.\ix  :i2). 

19-  .\  high-priest  (B.  C.  726)  in  the  time  of 
Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxxi:io),  who  cooperated 
zealously  with  the  king  in  the  purification  of  the 
temple. 

20.  Son  of  Maaseiah  (B.  C  445)-  He  repaired 
a  portion  of  the  wall  of  Jerus.ilem  in  the  time 
of   Nehemiah    (Neh.   iii  :23.   24). 

21.  One  of  the  leaders  who  went  up  with 
Zerubhahel  from  Babylon  (Neh.  vii:7).  In 
I^zra  ii  :2  he  is  called  Scraiah  (B.  C.  590). 

22.  .\  l,evite  (  B.  C.  44.O.  who  instructed  the 
people  in  the  law  under  Ezra  (Neh.  viii:7). 

23.  One  of  the  priests  (B.  C.  4451.  who  sol- 
emnized the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x: 
2).  Probably  he  was  the  one  who  helped  in  the 
dedic.Ttion   of   the  city   wall    (Neh.    xii:33). 

24.  fSec  Jkz.\niaH.)     Jer.  xliii  :2. 

25.  The  (Chaldean  name  of  Al>cdnega  one  of 
Daniel's  three  friends  who  were  cast  injo  the 
fiery  furnace  (Dan.  i:7;  iii:9).  B.  C.  560. 

AZAZ  (.I'zaz),  (Heb.  'J^,  aif-zaw:' .  strong)  a 
Reiihenite  father  of  Bela  (1  Chron.  v:8),  B.  C 
:7oo.  j_ 

AZAZEIa  (a  za'rel),  (Heb.  ••"*jy|,  the  Hebrew 
term  which  is  translated  in  the  A.  V.  (Lev.  xvi;8. 
10,  26)  "scapegoat." 

AZAZIAH  (.Iz'a-zlnh).  (Heb.  '^^'Hr,  az-as-yaw'- 
hoo,  strengthened  by  Jehovali). 

1.  A  l.evilc  ( B.  C.  1040).  appointed  in  the 
reign  of  David  to  play  the  harp  in  the  service 
connected  with  liringinR  the  Ark  from  the  houst 
of  Obed-cdom  (l  Chron.  xv;3l). 
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2.  The  father  of  Hosea  (B.  C.  1040),  and  prince 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  when  David  enumerated 
the   people    (i    Chron.   xxvii:20). 

3.  A  Levite,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
(B.  C.  726),  had  charge  of  the  tithes  and  dedi- 
cated things  in  the  Temple  under  Cononiah  and 
Shimei  (2  Chron.  xxxi:i3). 

AZBTJK  (az'buk),  (Heb.  P'l^tJ?,  az-book' ,  strong 
devastation  or  pardon),  an  ancestor,  perhaps 
father  of  Nehemiah  (B.  C.  445),  tlie  prince  of  a 
part  of  Bethzur  (Nch.  iii:l6). 

AZEKAH  (a-ze'kah),  (Heb.  '"'i^??!,  az-ay-kaw' , 

tilled  or  breach),  a  town  of  Judah  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Adullam  and  Shaaraim  (Josh.  xv:35,  36, 
2  Chron.  xi:7;  Neb.  xi:3o). 

It  was  near  "to  the  northern  one,"  j.  e.  Shochoh 
(l  Sam.  xvii:l).  To  this  place  Joshua  pursued 
the  Canaanites  (Josh.  x:io,  11).  The  city  was 
still  standing  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the 
kings  of  Babylon  (Jer.  xxxiv:7),  and  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  places  reoccupied  by  the  Jews  when 
they  returned  from  captivity  (Neh.  xi:3o). 

AZEL  (a'zel),  (Heb.  '^J^,  avj-tsale' ,  noble),  a 
descendant  of  Saul  (i  Chron.  viii:37,  38;ix.43,  44). 

AZEM  (a'zem),  (Heb.  ^V?,  eh'tsem,  a  bone  or 
fortress),  a  city  in  the  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv:29), 
apportioned  to  Simeon  later  (xix:3).  (See  Ezem). 

AZOAJD  (az'gad),  (Heb.  ""f'l^,  az-gawd' ,  strong  in 
fortune  or  worship,  supplication).  The  children 
of  Asgad  to  the  number  of  1,222  returned  B.C. 
536  with  Zerubabbel  (Ezra  ii:l2).  The  number  is 
2,322  in  Neh.  (vii:i7).  In  the  second  caravan  no 
accompanied  Ezra  (Ezra  viii:i2).  These  joined  in 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x:i5). 

AZIEL  (a'zi-el),  (Heb.  '^'-'i?,  az-ee-ale' ,  God  is 
might),  a  Levite  (i  Chron.  xv:2o).  The  name  is 
shortened  from  Jaaziel  (1  Chron.  xv:l8),  B.  C. 
1042. 

AZIZA  (a-zi'za),  (Heb.  ^V^^az-ee-zaw' ,lXxon^\ 
he  belonged  to  the  family  of  Zattu  and  married 
a  foreign  wife  after  the  return  from  Babylon 
(Ezra  x;27),  B.  C.  457. 

AZMAVETH  (Sz'ma-veth  or  5z-ma'veth),  (Heb. 
f^?.^!?,  az-i)iaw'veth,  strong  as  death). 

1-  A  native  of  Bahurim  (2  Sam.  xxiii:3i;  i 
Chron.  xi:33),  probably  a  Benjamite,  and  one  of 
David's  mighty  men  ( B.  C.  1050). 

2.  A  descendant  of  Mephibosheth  or  Merib- 
baal   (l  Chron.  viii:36;  ix:42). 

3.  A  Benjamite,  father  of  Pclet  and  Jeziel,  two 
skilled  archers  and  slingers.  The  name  has  been 
identified  with  (l)  by  some;  others  refer  the 
word  to  the  name  of  a  place  (i  Chron.  xii:3), 
B.  C.  1050. 

4.  Master  of  the  royal  treasures  under  David 
(l  Chron.  xxvii:25),  B.  C.  1015. 

5.  A  town  probai)ly  in  Benjamin.  Forty-two 
of  the  inhabitants  returned  with  Zcrubbabel  (E7ra 
ii:24).  It  is  mentioned  in  Nehemiah  (xii:29), 
and  several  Benjamites  of  the  kindred  of  Saul 
bore  its  name  (i  Chron.  viii:36;  ix:42;  xii:3). 
Now  called  Hizmeh. 

AZMON  or  JESHIMON  (az'mon),  (Heb.  PV??, 
ats-?)!onc',  bonelike  or  fortress),  a  city  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Maon,  south  of  Judah,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Simeon  (Num.  xxxiv:4;  Josh,  xv  :4')  near 
the  JVady-cl-arish.    Exact  site  unknown. 


AZNOTH-TABOR  (iiz'noth-ta'bor),  (Heb.  "''^^l 
^''?^',  az-noth' taw-bore' ,  tops  of  Tabor),  a  town  in 
the  W.  of  Naphtali,  between  the  Jordan  and  Huk- 
kok  (Josh.  xix:34). 

AZOB.  (a'zor),  (Gr.  'Afcip,  ad-zore' ,  helper),  son 
of  Eliakim,  in  the  line  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  i;i3,  14). 
B. C.  400. 

AZOTTJS  (a-zo'tus),  (Gr.'AfwTos,  ad'zo-tos,  fort- 
ress, castle).    See  Ashdod. 

AZRIEL  (az'ri-el),  Heb.  '^''IR  az-ree-ale\  help 

of  God). 

1.  Head  of  the  house  of  the  half  tribe  of  Man- 
asseh  beyond  Jordan  (i  Chron.  v:24),  B.  C.  1400. 

2.  Ancestor  of  Jerimoth  (B.  C.  1015),  a  Naph- 
talite,  and  head  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  of  the  cen- 
sus of  David  (i  Chron.  xxviirig). 

3.  Father  of  Seraiah,  an  officer  of  Jehoiakim 
(Jer.  xxxvi:26),  B.  C.  606. 

AZKIKAM  (azri-kam),  (Heb.  Dp,""!!?,  az-ree- 
kawm' ,  help  against  the  enemy,  or,  help  has 
risen). 

1.  Son  of  Neraiah  of  the  royal  line  of  Judah  (B. 
C.  460),  and  descendant  of  Zerubbabel  (I  Chron. 
iii:23). 

2  Oldest  son  of  Azel  (B.  C.  860),  a  descendant 
of  Saul  (I  Chron.  viii:38;  ix:44). 

3.  A  Levite,  ancestor  of  Shemaiah  (i  Chron. 
ix:l4;  Neh.  xi:l5),  B.  C.  47°- 

4.  Governor  of  the  palace  of  Ahaz  (B.  C.  741), 
who  was  slain  in  the  invasion  under  Pekah,  king 
of  Israel  (2  Chron.  xxviii:7). 

AZXTBAH  (a-zu'bah),  (Heb.  '1?^'?,,  az-00-baw', 

ruins,  forsaken). 

1.  Wife  of  Caleb,  son  of  Hezron  (i  Chron.  ii:l8, 
19),  B.  C.  1590. 

2.  Mother  of  King  Jehoshaphat  (i  Kings  xxii: 
42;  2  Chron.  xx:3l),  B.  C.  914. 

AZTTK  (a'zur),  (Heb.  "''"?,  az-zoor',a.  less  correct 
form  of  Azzur,  helper).    See  AzzuR. 

AZZAH  (az'zah),  (Heb.  ^J^,  az-zaw' .a  mode  of 
spelling  the  Hebrew  name  which  is  elsewhere 
rendered  Gaza.  The  difference  arises  from  the 
uncertain  power  of  the  first  letter  V,  which,  in 
proper  names,  some  use  as  the  consonant  G,  while 
others  regard  only  the  vowel  sound  connected 
with  it,  which  in  this  case  is  A.  (See  Alphabet.) 
The  name  occurs  in  this  form  in  Deut.  ii:23;  Jer. 
XXV  :2o;  which  last  clearly  shows  that  Gaza  is 
intended. 

AZZAN  (az'zan),  (Heb.  H?,  az-zawn',  perhaps 
a  thorn),  the  father  of  Paltiel,  a  prince  of  the 
tribe  of  Issachar  (B.  C.  1540),  who  represented  his 
tribe  at  the  division  of  the  promised  land  (Num. 
xxxiv:26). 

AZZTJB  (az'zur),  (Heb.  "I^l.^,  az-zoor" ,  helper). 

1.  One  of  those  who  signed  the  covenant  (B.  C. 
445)  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x:l7).  It  is  probably 
afamily  name  and  in  Hebrew  is  the  same  as  Azur. 

2.  Father  of  Hananiah  of  Gibeon  (B.  C.  596), 
who  was  a  prophet  in  the  time  of  Zedekiah  (Jer. 
xxviii:!). 

3.  Father  of  Taazaniah  (B.  C.  593).  The  latter 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  people  whom  the 
prophet,  in  a  vision,  saw  devising  false  schemes 
for  Jerusalem    (Ezek.  xi:i). 
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BAAL  (ba'al),  (Heb.  Vy2,  bah'al,  lord,  possess- 
or), is  a  generic  term  for  god'xn  many  of  the  Syro- 
Arabian  languages.  As  tlie  idolatrous  nations  of 
that  race  had  several  gods,  this  word,  by  means  of 
some  accessory  distinction,  became  applicable  as 
a  name  to  many  different  deities.  There  is  no 
evidence,  however,  that  the  Israelites  ever  called 
Jehovah  by  the  name  of  Haal;  for  the  passage  in 
Hos.  ii:i6,  which  has  been  cited  as  such,  only  con- 
tains the  word  baal  as  the  sterner,  less  afifection- 
ate  representative  of  husband. 

(1)  Ho  Baal,  with  the  defi- 
nite article.  Judg.  ii:i3;   Sept. 
Gr.  6  BdaX,  the  masculine  Baal, 
but  also  ri  BdaX,  the  feminine 
Baal,    Jer.     xix:5;     xxxii:35; 
Rom.  XI  ;4,  is  appropriated  to 
the  chief  male  divinity  of  the 
Phttnicians,  the  princi- 
pal scat  of  whose  wor- 
ship was  at  Tyre.     The 
idolatrous  Israelites 
adopted  the  worship  of 
this  god  (almost  always 
in  conjunction  with  that 
I  if    Ashtoreth)    in    the 
period   of    the    Judges 
ijudg.  ii:!^!;  they  con- 
tinued it  in  the  reigns 
of  Ahaz  and  Manasseh, 
xxviii:2;   2  Kings  xxi:i^: 


kings  of  Judah  (2  Chron. 


cfamong  the  kings  of  Israel,  especially  in 


.the 
reien  of  Ahab,  who,  partly  through  the  influence 
of  nis  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  Sidonian  king 
Ethbaal,  appears  to  nave  made  a  systematic  at- 
tempt to  suppress  the  worship  of  God  altogether, 
and  to  substitute  that  of  Baal  in  its  stead  (I  Kings 
xvi:3i);  and  in  that  of  Hoshea  (2  Kings  xvii:i6t, 
although  Jehu  and  Jchoiada  once  severally  des- 
troyed the  temjilcs  and  priesthood  of  the  idol  (2 
Kings,  x:i8,  sq.;  xi:l8). 

We  read  cjf  altars,  images  and  temples  erected 
to  Baal  II  Kings  xvi:32;  2  Kings  iii:2).  The  aitars 
were  generally  on  heights,  as  the  summits  of  hills 
or  the  roofs  of  houses  (Jer.  xix:;;  xxxii:2Q).  His 
priesthood  was  a  very  numerous  body  (I  Kings 
xviii:i9),  and  was  divided  into  the  two  classes  of 
prophets  and  of  priests  (unless  the  term  'servants,' 
which  comes  between  those  words,  may  denote  a 
third  order  a  kind  of  Lcvites  (2  Kings  x:i9).  As 
to  the  rites  by  which  he  was  worshiped,  there  is 
most  frequent  mention  of  incense  being  offered  to 
him  (2  Kings  xxiii:5),  but  also  of  bulliKks  being 
sacrificed  (I  Kings  xviii:26),  and  even  of  children, 
as  to  Moloch  (Jer.  xix:5).  According  to  the  de- 
scription in  I  Kings  xviii,  the  priests,  during  the 
sacrifice,  danced  (or,  in  the  sarcastic  expression  of 
the  original,  limped)  about  the  altar,  and,  when 
their  prayers  were  not  answered,  cut  themselves 
with  knives  until  tlie  bhxKl  flowed,  like  the  priests 
of  Hellona  (I^ucan.  Pharsal.  1:565;  Tertull. /f/c/c- 
get.  ix;  Lactam.  Div. Instil.  i:2i  1.  We  also  re.id  of 
homage  paid  to  him  bv  fH)wing  the  knee,  and  by 
kissing  his  image  (I  Kings  xix:lS;  Comp.  Cicero, 
In  I  Vrrcw/ iv:43),  and  that  his  worshipers  used  to 
swear  by  his  name  (Jer.  xii:i6). 

As  to  the  power  of  nature  which  was  adured  un- 
der the  form  of  the  Tyrian  Haal,  many  of  the  pas- 
sages above  cited  show  evidently  that  it  was  one 


of  the  heavenly  bodies;  or,  if  we  admit  that  re- 
sernblance  between  the  Babylonian  and  Persian 
religions  which  MUnter  assumes,  not  one  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  really,  but  the  astral  spirit  resid- 
ing in  one  of  them;  and  the  same  line  of  induction 
as  that  which  is  pursued  in  the  case  of  Ashtoreth, 
his  female  counterpart,  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  the  sun. 

In  a  certain  sense  every  argument  which  goes 
to  show  that  Ashtoreth  was  the  moon  is  also,  on 
account  of  the  close  conjunction  between  her  and 
Baal,  as  valid  a  reason  for  Baal  being  the  sun;  for 
the  two  gods  are  such  exact  correlates  that  the 
discovery  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  one  would 
lead,  by  the  force  of  analogy,  to  that  of  the  other. 
Nevertheless,  as  has  been  already  observed  in  the 
article  Ashtoreth,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  as- 
trological view  did  subsequently  prevail,  and  that 
the  planets  Jupiter  and  Venus  became  mysterious- 
ly Cfinnected  with  some  modification  of  the  same 
powers  which  were  primarily  worshiped  under  the 
cosmogonical  ideas  of  Bel  and  Mylitta,sun  and 
moon.  This  relation  between  Baal  and  the  |>lanet 
Jupiter  is  noticed  in  the  article  Gad.  For  the  re- 
lation between  Baal  and  Moloch,  and  that  between 
Baal  and  Melkarth, the  Tyrian  Hercules,  see  Mo- 
LECH  and  Hf.kakles. 

(2)  Baal  Berith,  covenant- lord  (Judg.  ix:4),  is 
the  name  of  a  god  worshiped  by  the  people  of 
Shechcm  (Judg.  viii:33;  ix;4,  461,  who,  on  account 
of  the  signilication  of  the  name,  has  been  compared 
to  the  /.eus  Horlceeos,  guardian  of  oaths,  Z«/t  'Opxtot 
of  the  C;reeks  and  the  Latin  Deus  Fidius. 

(3)  Baal  Peor,  or  sometimes  only  Peor,  respec- 
tively represented  in  the  Sept.  by  fSeelphei;or,  and 
Phogor,  appears  to  have  been  properly  the  idol  of 
the  ftloabites  (Num.  xxv:i-q;  Deut.  iv:3;  Josh,  xxii: 
17;  Ps.  cvi:28;  Hos.  ix:lo);  but  also  of  the  .Midi- 
anites  (Num.  xxxi:i5,  16). 

It  is  the  common  opinion  that  this  god  was  wor- 
shiped by  obscene  rites;  and,  from  the  time  of 
Jerome  downwards,  it  lias  been  usual  to  compare 
him  to  Pri.Tpus.  Selden  and  J.  Owen  (De  Diis 
Syriis,  i;5;  TJieologoumena,  v:4)  seem  to  be  the 
only  persons  who  have  <lispuled  whether  any  of 
the  passages  in  which  this  gi)d  is  named  really 
warrant  such  a  conclusion.  The  utmost  th.it  these 
passages  express  is  the  fact  that  the  Israelites  re- 
ceived this  idolatry  from  the  women  of  Moab,  and 
were  led  away  to  eat  of  their  sacrifices  (cf.  Ps. 
cvi:28);  but  it  is  very  possible  for  the  sex  to  have 
been  the  means  of  seducing  them  inio  the  adop- 
tion of  their  worship,  without  the  idolatry  itself 
being  of  an  nbsiene  kind. 

(4)  Baalzebub,  Fly-lora,  occurs  in  2  Kings 
i:2-l6,  as  the  g(Kl  of  the  Philistines  at  Kkron, 
whose  oracle  Ahaziali  sent  to  consult.  There  is 
much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  signification 
of  this  name,  acccording  as  authors  consider  the 
title  to  be  one  of  honor,  as  used  by  his  worshipers, 
or  one  of  contemjit. 

The  analogy  ol^  classical  idolatry  would  lead  us 
to  conclude  th.it  all  these  Baals  are  only  the  same 
giKl  under  various  modifications  of  attributes  and 
emblems;  but  the  scanty  notices  to  which  we  owe 
all  our  knowledge  of  .Syn>Ar.il)ian  i<lolatry  do  not 
furnish  data  for  any  decided  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  name  was  so  obnoxious  to  the  Jews  in 
Liter  times  that  bfsheth,  shame,  was  freijuently 
substituted  fur  it  (see  Ish-busheth).  Thus  wc  get 
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Ishbosheth,  Mephibosheth   for  Islibaal,  Meribbaal. 
(Hastings'  Bih.  Diet.)     . 

BAAL  (ba'al),  (Heb.  'i'S,  bali'al,  master,  pos- 
sessor). 

1.  A  Reubenite,  descendant  of  Beerah  (B.  C. 
1300),  who  was  carried  off  by  the  Assyrian  Tiglath- 
Pileser  (i  Chron.  v:5). 

2.  Grandfather  of  Saul  (i  Chron.  viii:3o;  ix:36), 
B.C.  1 1 80. 

3.  (Heb.  as  above).  This  word  is  often  found 
as  the  first  element  of  compound  names  of  places. 
In  this  case,  Gesenius  thinks  that  it  seldom,  if 
ever,  has  any  reference  to  the  god  of  that  name; 
but  that  it  denotes  the  place  which  possesses, 
which  is  the  abode  of  the  thing  signified  by  the 
latter  half  of  the  compound — as  if  it  was  a  syno- 
nym o{  beth  (2  Kings  i:8;  Gen.  xxviiitig).  The 
best  support  of  this  opinion  is  the  fact  that  baal 
and  beth  are  used  interchangeably  of  the  same 
place;  as  Baalshalisha  and  Baaltamar  are  called 
by  Eusebius  Bethshalisha  and  Bethtamar. 

BAAIiAH  (ba'al-ah),  (Heb.  '"'t^P,  bah-al-aw' . 
mistress). 

1.  Another  name  for  Kirjath-jearim  (Josh.  xv:9, 
10),  and  for  Baale  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  vi:2),  and  for 
Kirjath-Baal  in  Judah  Ijosh.  xv;6o;  xviii:i4).  (See 
Kirjath-jearim;  Baale  Judah;  Kirj.^th 
Baal). 

2.  A  place  in  Judah  (Josh.  xv:2q),  the  same  as 
Balah  (xix:3),  and  Bilhah  (i  Chron.  iv:29);  now 
Deir-el-Bclah,  near  Gaza. 

3.  A  mountain  (Josh.  xv:ii).  Either  the  same 
as  No.  I,  or  possibly  a  mountain  in  the  northwest- 
ern part  of  Judah. 

BAALATH  (ba'al-ath),  (Heb.  ^IS?,  bah-al- 
aivth'),A  town  in  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh,  xix  144), 
apparently  the  same  that  was  afterwards  rebuilt 
by  Solomon  (I  Kings  ix:i8).  Many  have  conject- 
ured this  Baalath  to  be  the  same  as  Baalbek;  but 
in  that  case  it  must  have  lain  in  northernmost 
Dan,  whereas  the  possession  of  it  is  ascribed  to 
that  tribe  when  its  territory  was  wholly  in  the 
south  of  Judah,  and  many  years  before  the  migra- 
tion (recorded  in  Judg.  xviii)  which  gave  Dan  a 
northern  territory.  Correspondingly,  Josephus 
places  the  Baalath  of  Solomon  (which  he  calls 
Baleth)  in  the  southern  part  of  Palestine,  near  to 
Gazara  (Antiq.  viii:2),  within  the  territory  which 
would  have  belonged  to  Dan,  had  it  acquired  pos- 
session of  the  lands  originally  assigned  to  it.  The 
Talmud  affirms  that  Baalath  lay  so  near  the  line 
of  separation  between  Dan  and  Judah  that  the 
fields  only  were  in  the  former  tribe,  the  buildings 
being  in  the  latter. 

BAALATH-BEEB  (ba'al-ath-be'er),  (Heb.  '?:!? 
nji'3,  bah-al-ath'  beh-ayr' ,  holy  well,  Baal  of  the 
well),  probably  the  same  as  the  Baal  of  i  Chron. 
iv:33 — a  city  of  Simeon;  called  also  Ramath-Ne- 
geb,  or  Southern  Ramath  (Josh.  xix:8;  Comp.  I 
Sam.  xxx:27). 

BAALBEK  or  BAALBEC  (ba'al-bek). 

(1)  Baalbek,  in  the  .Syrian  language,  signifies 
the  city  of  Baal,  or  of  the  sun;  and,  as  the  Syrians 
never  borrowed  names  from  the  Greeks,  or  trans- 
lated Greek  names,  it  is  certain  that  when  the 
Greeks  came  into  Syria  they  found  the  place  bear- 
ing this  name  or  some  other  signifying  'city  of  the 
sun,'  since  they  termed  it  Heliopolis,  which  is 
doubtless  a  translation  of  the  native  designation. 

If  this  should  not  seem  satisfactory,  we  may 
conclude  that  Baa/ w^s  so  common  an  element  in 
the  composition  of  proper  names,  that  it  is  not 
sufficiently  distinctive  to  bear  the  stress  of  such  an 
interpretation;  and  may  rather  take  it  to  signify 


(as  Gesenius  says  it  always  does  in  geographical 
combinations)  the  place  where  a  thing  is  found. 
According  to  this  view  Baal-gad  would  mean  the 
place  of  Gad.  Now  Gad  was  an  idol  (Is.  lxv:ii), 
supposed  to  have  been  the  god  or  goddess  of  good 
fortune  (Vulg.  Foriuna),  and  identified  by  the 
Jewish  commentators  with  the  planet /«///fr  (see 
Gad  I. 

Its  origin  appears  to  be  lost  in  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  and  the  historical  notices  of  it  are  very 
scanty. 

(2)  Situation.  Baalbek  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  lowest  declivity  of  Anti-Libanus,  at  the 
opening  of  a  small  valley  into  the  plain  El-Bekaa. 
Through  this  valley  runs  a  small  stream,  divided 
into  numberless  rills  for  irrigation.  The  place  is 
in  N.  lat.  34  deg.  I  min.  30  sec,  and  E.  long.  36  deg. 
II  min.  distant  109  geog.  miles  from  Palmyra,  and 
38)4^  from  Tripoli.  In  the  absence  of  more  posi- 
tive information  we  can  only  conjecture  that  its 
situation  on  the  high-road  of  commerce  between 
Tyre,  Palmyra,  and  the  farther  East,  must  have 
contributed  largely  to  the  wealth  and  magnificence 
which  it  manifestly  attained. 

(3)  Heliopolis.  It  is  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  Heliopolis  by  Josejihus  (Aiitig.  xiv:3,  4), 
and  also  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  v:22).  Two  Roman 
inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius  give 
sanction  to  the  statement  of  John  of  Antioch,  who 
alleges  that  this  emperor  built  a  great  temple  to 
Jupiter  at  Heliopolis,  which  was  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  world  (Hist.  Chron.  lib.  xi).  From  the 
reverses  of  Roman  coins  we  learn  that  Heliopolis 
was  constituted  a  colony  by  Julius  Caesar;  that  it 
was  the  seat  of  a  Roman  garrison  in  the  time  of 
Augustus;  and  obtained  the  Jus  Italicum  from 
Severus.  Some  of  the  coins  of  later  date  contain 
curious  representations  of  the  temple. 

After  the  age  of  Constantine  the  splendid  tem- 

f)les  of  Baalbek  were  probably  consigned  to  neg- 
ect  and  decay,  unless  indeed,  as  some  appearances 
indicate,  they  were  then  consecrated  to  Christian 
worship.  From  the  accounts  of  Oriental  writers 
BaalbeK  seems  to  have  continued  a  place  of 
importance  down  to  the  time  of  the  Moslem  inva- 
sion of  Syria.  They  describe  it  as  one  of  the  most 
splendid  of  Syrian  cities,  enriched  with  stately 
palaces,  adorned  with  monuments  of  ancient 
times,  and  abounding  with  trees,  fountains,  and 
whatever  contributes  to  luxurious  enjoyment.  On 
the  advance  of  the  Moslems,  it  was  reported  to  the 
emperor  Heraclius  as  protected  by  a  citadel  of 
great  strength,  and  well  able  to  sustain  a  siege. 

(4)  Investments.  After  the  capture  of  Damas- 
cus it  was  regularly  invested  by  the  Moslems,  and 
— containing  an  overflowing  population,  amply 
supplied  with  provisions  and  military  stores — it 
made  a  courageous  defence,  but  at  length  capitu- 
lated. Its  importance  at  that  period  is  attested  by 
the  ransom  exacted  by  the  conquerors,  consisting 
of  2,000  ounces  of  gold,  4,000  ounces  of  silver,  2,000 
silk  vests,  and  1,000  swords,  together  with  the  arms 
of  the  garrison.  In  the  year  1400  it  was  pillaged 
by  Timour  Beg,  in  his  progress  to  Damascus,  after 
he  had  taken  Aleppo.  Afterwards  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Metaweli — a  barbarous  predatory 
tribe,  who  were  nearly  exterminated  when  Djezzar 
Pasha  permanently  subjected  the  whole  district  to 
Turkish  supremacy. 

(5)  Kixins.  The  ruins  of  Heliopolis  lie  on  an 
eastern  branch  of  the  mountain,  and  are  called,  by 
way  of  eminence,  the  Castle.  The  most  prominent 
objects  visible  from  the  plain  are  a  lofty  portico  of 
six  columns,  part  of  the  great  temple,  and  the 
walls  and  columns  of  another  smaller  temple  a 
little  below,  surrounded  by  green  trees.  There  is 
also  a  singular  and  unique  circular  temple,  if  it 
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may  be  so  called,  of  which  we  give  a  figure. 
These,  with  a  curious  column  on  the  highest  point 
within  the  walls  (which  may  possibly  have  been  a 
clepsydra,  or  water-dial  i,  form  the  only  erect  por- 
tions of  the  ruins.  These  ruins  have  been  so  often 
and  so  minutely  described  by  scores  of  travelers, 
as  well  as  in  many  works  of  general  reference, 
that,  since  their  identification  as  a  Scriptural  site 
is  uncertain,  a  few  additional  observations  only 
may  suffice.  The  ruins  at  Baalbek  in  the  mass 
are  apparently  of  three  successive  eras:  first, 
the  gigantic  hewn  stones,  in  the  face  of  the  plat- 


Ruins  of  Heliopolis. 

lorm  or  basement  on  which  the  temple  stands,  and 
which  appear  to  be  remains  of  older  hin'ldings, 
perhaps  of  the  more  ancient  temple  wliich  occu- 
pied the  site.  Among  these  arc  at  least  twenty 
standing  upon  a  basement  of  rough  stones,  which 
would  be  called  enormous  anywhere  but  here. 
These  celebrated  blocks,  which  in  fact  form  the 
great  wonder  nf  the  place,  v.iry  from  30  to  40  feet 
m  length;  but  there  are  three,  forming  an  upper 
course  20  feet  from  the  ground,  which  togctlier 
measure  190  feet,  being  severally  of  the  enormous 
dimensions  of  63  and  64  feet  in  length,  by  12  in 
breadth  and  thickness  (Addison's  Damascus  and 
Palmvra,  \\.y>\.  'They  are,'  says  Kichter  {Wall- 
fahrten,  p.  281 1,  'the  largest  stones  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  might  of  themselves  have  easily  given 
rise  Ic  the  popular  opinion  that  Baalbek  was  built 
by  angels  at  the  command  of  Solomon.  The 
whole  wall,  indeed,  is  composed  of  immense 
stones,  and  its  resemblance  to  the  remains  of  the 
Temple  of  Solomon,  which  are  still  showti  in  the 
(oundalion!'  of  the  mosque  Es-Sakk.ir.i  on  Mount 
Mori.ih,  cannot  fail  to  be  ubserved.'  This  w\is  also 
pointed  o\ii  bv  Dr.  Richardson.  In  the  neighbor- 
mg  quarries,  from  which  they  were  cut.  one  stone, 
hewn  out  but  not  carried  away,  is  of  much  larger 
dimensions  than  any  of  those  which  have  been 
mentioned.  To  the  second  and  third  eras  belong 
the  Roman  temples,  which,  being  of  and  about  the 
time  of  Antoninus  I'ius,  present  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Corinthian  architecture  in  existence, 
and  possess  a  wonderful  gr.indeur  and  m.iicsty 
from  their  lofty  and  imposing  situation  (Addison 
ii:C7). 

riie  present  Baalljck  is  a  small  village  to  the 
east  of  the  ruins,  in  a  sad  state  of  wretchedness 
and  decay.  It  is  liltic  more  than  a  heap  of  rub- 
bish, th- houses  biMng  built  ^if  nmd  and  sun-dried 
bricks.    (See  Uaal-gad;  On.) 


BAAIi-BERITH  (ba'al-berith),  Heb.  P"!;  •??, 
hall' al  ber-eeth' ,  Baal  of  the  covenant),  worshiped 
by  the  people  of  Shechcm  after  the  death  of  Gid- 
eon (Judg.  viii:33;  i.x:4)  as  god  of  the  covenant, 
i.  e.,  protector  and  guardian  of  engagements. 
Called  simply  "the  godBerith"  (Judg.  ix:46). 

BAAT.K  iha'al-e).     See  Baali. 

BAAT.E   JTn)AH   (ba'al-e  ju'dah),  (Heb.  "T'T 

'•*;•,  hah-al-ay'  yeh-hoo-daw' ,  lords  of  Judah),  a 

city  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  vi:2).     I'robably  the  same  as 

Baalah,  i.     It  was  the  old  name  of  Kirjath-jearim. 

(See  Baalah;  Kirjath-jkarim). 

BAAL-GAD  iha'al-gidl,  (Heb.  ""pi'S,  bah-al- 
gawd',  lord  of  fortune),  a  city  'in  the  valley  of 
Lebanon,  under  Mount  Hermon'  (Josh.  xi:!7; 
xii7).  We  are  also  informed  that  among  those 
parts  of  Palestine  which  were  unsubdued  by  the 
Hebrews  at  the  death  of  Joshua,  was  'all  Lebanon 
towards  the  sun-rising,  from  Baal-gad,  under 
Mount  Hermon,  unto  the  entering  into  Hamath' 
(Josh.  xiii:5i.  This  position  of  Baal-gad  is  not  un- 
favorable to  the  conclusion  which  some  have 
reached,  that  it  is  no  other  than  the  place  which, 
from  a  temple  that  stood  there  consecrated  to  the 
sun,  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Heliopolis.  i.  e., 
city  of  the  sun;  and  which  the  natives  called  and 
still  call  Baalbek,  a  word  apparently  of  the  same 
meaning.  The  honor  of  being  identified  with  Baal- 
bek has  also  been  claimed  for  the  I3aalath  which 
Solomon  built  or  fortified;  but  this  claim  has  al- 
ready been  disposed  of  (see  Baalath);  and  no 
weiglit  is  to  be  attached  to  the  local  traditions 
which  claim  .Solomon  as  the  founder  of  Baalbek, 
seeing  that  it  is  the  practice  of  the  natives  to  as- 
cribe to  that  great  king  every  grand  ancient  work 
of  unknown  date  which  the  country  contains.  It  is 
also  to  be  observed  that  those  who  contend  for 
Baalath,  admit  its  possible  identity  with  Baal-gad, 
and  hence  there  are  no  conflicting  claims  to  adjust. 
Even  those  who  suppose  the  Baal-hamon  of  the 
Canticles  (viii:ii)  to  be  Baalbek  conceive  that  to 
be  a  later  n.iine  for  Baal-gad;  and  hence  the  only 
question  that  remains  is,  whether  Baal-gad  l)e  ntSt 
tlie  more  ancient  name  of  the  place  afterwards 
known  as  Heliojiolis  and  Baalbek.  The  most  prob- 
al)le  site  is  at  Ain  Jedeidi-li.  'the  strong  spring,'  in 
this  direction,  near  the  road  to  Damascus.  (K.  C. 
Conder,  Hastings'  lUh.  Did.) 

BAAL-GTTR  (ba'al-gur),same  as  Gur-Baal.  We 
read  in  1  Chron.  xxvi:7,  that  'the  Lord  assisted 
I'zzi.ih  against  the  I'hilistines,  and  against  the 
Arabians  that  dwelt  in  Gur-Baal.'  The  Septuagint 
renders  this  and  the  Arabians  that  liwelt  above 
Petra.  It  was  doubtless  some  town  of  Arabia 
Betrce.i.     (See  Gir-Baal). 

BAAL-HAMON  (ba'al-ha'mon),  (Heb.  1'-'?  "i'S, 
bah' al-haw-mone' ,  Baal  of  mullitudel,  a  place 
where  Soloinon  is  .said  to  have  had  a  vinevard  (Cant. 
viii:ll).  Koseiimliller  conceives  th.it  if  this  Baal- 
Hamoii  w.is  the  name  of  a  place  that  .ictually  ex- 
istefl,  it  may  be  re.isonably  supposeil  identic.il  with 
Baal-Gad, iir  Heliopolis;  for  II,im<>n  may  have  been 
a  corruption  of  Anion,  the  Hebrew  way  of  pro- 
nouncing the  Amnion  of  the  Egyptians  (see  N.ih. 
iii:8),  whom  the  Greeks  identilied  with  Jupiter 
{/lib.  Ceog.  ii,  p.  253).  There  was  a  |)lace  called 
Hanion,  in  the  tribe  of  Aslier  (Josh.  xix;28i,  which 
Ewald  thinks  was  the  same  as  B.ial-Hamon.  The 
book  of  Judith  lviii:3)  pl.ices  a  B.ilamon  (Ba\a(iw>') 
or  Belamoii  ( R«XaMiJ»l  In  central  Palestine,  which 
suggests  anotlur  alternative. 

BAAL-HANAN  (baal-ha'nani.  (Heb.  I*'? 'i'S , 
oak  ixl-khaw-naiun' ,  lord  of  grace). 


BAAL-HAZOR 

1.  An  early  king  of  Edom  (B.  C.  1500),  son  of 
Achbor,  successor  of  Saul  (Gen.  xx.\vi:38,  39;  i 
Chron.  i:4g,  50). 

2.  A  Gederite  (B.  C.  1015)  royal  overseer  of  the 
olive  and  sycamore  trees  in  the  low  plains,  under 
David  (l  Chron.  .\xvii:28). 

BAAL-HAZOR  (ba'al-ha'zor),  (Heb.  1''*'n';'2, 
bali'al-khaw-isore' ,  Baal's  village),  the  place  where 
Absalom  kept  his  flocks  and  held  his  sheep-shear- 
ing feast  (2  Sam.  xiii:23).  The  Targura  makes  it 
'the  plain  of  Hazor."  ft  is  said  to  have  been  'be- 
side Ephraim."  not  in  the  tribe  of  that  name,  but 
near  the  city  called  Ephraim  which  was  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  is  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xiiing; 
John  xi:54.  This  Ephraim  is  placed  by  Eusebius 
eight  miles  from  Jerusalem  on  the  road  to  Jericho; 
and  IS  supposed  by  Reiand  to  have  been  between 
Bethel  and  Jericho. 

.  BAAL-HERMON  (ba'al-her'mon).  Heb.  W^y) 
'*'=,  bak'al-k/ter-mone',  lord  of  Hermon).  The  Sep- 
tuagint  makes  two  names  of  this  in  I  Chron.  v:23, 
Baat  Ertnone,  and  in  Judg.  iii:3,  where  the  origin- 
al has  'Mount  Baal-Hermon,'  it  has  Mount  Her- 
mon. It  seems  to  have  been  a  place  in  or  near 
Mount  Hermon,  and  not  far  from  Baal-gad,  if  it 
was  not,  as  some  suppose,  the  same  place. 

BAALI  (ba'al-i),  (Heb.  "?M,  bah-al-ee' ,  my 
master).  "Thou  shalt  call  me  Ishi;  and  shall  call 
me  no  more  Baali"  (Hos.  ii:i6). 

BAALIM  (ba'al-rm).    See  Baal. 

BAALIS  (ba'a-lis),  (Heb.  C'^i;2,  hah-al-ece' .  in 
exultation),  a  king  of  the  Ammonites,  who  sent 
Ishmael  to  kill  Gedaliah,  who  governed  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Jews  not  carried  captive  to  Babylon 
(Jer.  xl:i4). 

BAAL-MEON  (ba'al-me'on),  (Heb.  X^"^  ^^3- 
dak' ai ?ue/i-one' ,\ord  of  dwelling.  Num.  xxxii:38; 
I  Chron.  v:8;  otherwise  Beth-NIeon,  Jer.  xlviii:23, 
and  Beth-Baal-Meon,  Josh.  xiii:i7),  a  town  in  the' 
tribe  of  Reuben  beyond  the  Jordan,  but  which  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  Moabites  in  the  time  of 
Ezekiel  (xxvig).  At  the  distance  of  two  miles 
southeast  of  Heshbon.  Burckhardt  found  the 
ruins  of  a  place  called  Myoun,  or  (as  Dr.  Robinson 
corrects  it)  Mdin,  which  is  doubtless  the  same, 
although  Eusebius  makes  the  distance  greater. 
It  is  named  on  the  Moabite  Stone  (ho),  as  built  by 
Mesha. 

BAAL-PERAZIM  (ba'al-per'a-zim  or  ba'al-pe- 

ra'zim),(Heb.0'V;5  ^»2_  bah' al-per-aiu-tsee?n' ,\oTd 
of  breaches).  This  name,  meaning  'places  of 
breaches,'  which  David  imposed  upon  a  place  in 
or  near  the  valley  of  Rephaim,  where  he  defeated 
the  Philistines  (2  Sam.v:2o;  Comp.  i  Chron.  xiv;ii; 
Is.  xxviii:2i),  is  important  as  bemg  the  only  one' 
with  the  prefix  Baal  of  which  we  know  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  imposed. 

^  BAAL-SHALISHA  (ba'al-shal'i-sha),  (Heb. 
"ffrc  ,i'5^  bah'al-shawUe-shaw',  lord  of  Shalisha, 
2  Kings  iv:42),  a  place  in  the  district  of  Shalisha 
(I  Sam.  IX :4).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  describe  it  as 
a  city  fifteen  Roman  miles  north  from  Diospoiis 
near  Mount  Ephraim.  The  village  Kefr  Tliiltk 
presen-es  the  name  of  Shalisha. 

BAAL-TAMAR  (ba'al-ta'mar),  (Heb.  "Iv?  '^3. 
bah' a/-iaiu->?!awr' ,  lord  of  the  palm,  a  place 'near 
Gibeah,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  where  the  other 
tribes  fought  with  the  Benjamites  (Judg.  xx-t.}.) 
Eusebius  calls  it  Bethamar,  thus  affording  an  in- 
stance of  that  interchange  of  Beth  and  ^<za/ which 
IS  also  exemplified  in  the  preceding  article  and  in 
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Baal-Meon.  It  was  connected  with  the  palm  of 
Deborah  (Judg.  iv:5),  which  was  between  Bethel 
and  Ramah,— a  position  which  might  suit  the 
notice  of  Baal-tamar,  whence  Gibeah  was  at- 
tacked. 


I 


BAALZEBUB    (ba'al-ze'bub). 

BUB. 


See    Beelze- 


BAAL-ZEPHON    (ba'al-ze'phon),    (Heb.    V'-? 
'^2,  bah'al-tsef-ohn',  Baal  of  winter,  or  north),  a 

*°^"^''^'°"g'"g  t°  Egypt,  on  the  border  of  the 
Red  Sea  (Exod.  xiv:2;  Num.  xxxiii:;).  Nothing  is 
definitely  known  of  the  situation  of  Baal-zephon- 
and  whatever  conjectures  may  be  formed  respect- 
mg  It  must  be  connected  with  a  consideration  of 
the  route  taken  by  the  Israelites  in  leaving  Egypt 
for  it  was  'over  against  Baal-zephon"  that  they 
were  encamped  before  they  passed  the  Red  Sea. 
It  has  been  placed  on  the  north  shore  of  Egypt  by 
Brugsch,  who  identifies  it  with  Mt.  Casius;  about 
the  middle  of  the  present  Isthmus,  on  some  hill 
like  Shekh  Ennedek  (Naville);  at  Jebel  Atakah, 
or  a  spot  on  the  east  side  of  the  modem  canal 
nearly  opposite  fort  Ajrud.  The  conjectures  of 
Ebers  {Dureh  Gosen  zuni  Sinai,  p.  570)  that  Phoe- 
nician sailors  propitiated  the  god  of  the  north 
wind  when  starting  southwards  on  a  voyage  down 
the  Gulf  of  Suez  is  a  plausible  one  (A.  T.  Chap- 
man, Hasting's  Bib.  Diet.) 

BAANA  (ba'a-na),  (Heb.  »<;J?3,  bah-an-aw' ,  son 
of  affliction,  patient). 

1.  Son  of  Ahilud,  officer  of  Solomon  (i  Kines 
iv:i2),  B.C.  1015. 

2.  Father  of  Zadok,  who  helped  to  repair  the 
wal  of  Jerusalem  (B.C.  470)  after  the  captivity 
(Neh.  111:4).  ' 

BAANAH  (ba'a-nah),  (Heb.  as  in  Baana,  of 
which  this  IS  another  form). 

1.  A  son  of  Rimmon,  the  Beerothite.  He  with 
his  brother  Rechab,  slew  Ishbosheth  while  he  lay 
in  his  fied,  and  took  the  head  to  David  in  Hebron. 
For  this  David  caused  them  to  be  put  to  death' 
their  hands  and  feet  to  be  cut  off,  and  their  muti- 
lated bodies  to  be  hung  up  over  the  pool  at  Hebron 
(2  Sam.  iv:2-i2),  B.C.  about  992. 

2.  A  Netophathite  (B.C.  1075),  one  of  David's 
mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii:29;  '  Chron.  xi:3o). 

3.  Son  of  Hushai  (B.C.  1012),  an  officer  of  Solo- 
mon (l  Kings  iv:i6). 

4.  One  of  those  who  returned  (B.  C.  536),  with 
Zerubbabel  from  captivity  (Ezra  ii:2;  Neh.  vii:7). 

BAARA  (ba'a-ra),  (Heb.  X'>;2,  bah-ar-aw' ,  brut- 
ish, or  a  wood,  daughter  of  the  fresh),  one  of  the 
wives  of  Shaharaim,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(I  Chron.  viii;8).  In  the  next  verse,  by  some  mis- 
take, she  is  called  Hodesh. 

BAASEIAH  (ba'a-se-ya),  (Heb.  "'^^l^S.  bah-as- 
ay-yaw',  work  of  Jehovah),  a  Gershonite  Levite, 
forefather  of  Asaph  the  singer  (i  Chron.  vi:4o), 
B.C.  about  1 3 10. 

BAASHA  (ba'a-sha),  (Heb.  Xa'^3,  bah-shaw', 
offensiveness,  valor),  son  of  Ahijah,  of  the  tribe 
of  Issachar,  third  king  of  Israel,  and  founder  of  a 
dynasty,  was  probably  of  common  birth  (i  Kings 
XVI  :2 1,  but  rose  to  the  throne  by  his  slaughter  of 
Nadab,  king  of  Israel,  and  all  his  family  while  the 
king  was  "oesieging  Gibbethon,  a  city  of  the  Philis- 
tines (i  Kings  xv;27).  By  this  cruel  act  he  unde- 
signedly fulfilled  the  prophecy  respecting  Jero- 
boam's posterity  (i  Kings  xiv:io).  He  followed  in 
the  wicked  ways  of  Jeroboam,  and  was  visited 
with  the  most  fearful  judgments  of  God.  The 
warning  he  received  of  the  consequences  of  his 
conduct  (I   Kmgs  xvi:i-5)  did  not  induce  him  to 
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forsake  his  evil  courses.  He  attempted  to  fortify 
Ramah,  but  was  compelled  to  desist  by  the  attack 
of  Ben-hadad  at  Asa's  prompting  (l  kings  xv:i6- 
21 ;  2  Chron.  xvi:i-6).  He  reigned  twenty-four 
years,  B.  C.  911-888.  His  reign  was  filled  with  war 
and  treacher)'.  For  his  sins  and  idolatries  the 
prophet  Jehu  declared  to  him  the  determination 
of  God  to  exterminate  his  family,  which  was  accom- 
plished in  the  days  of  his  son  Elah,  by  Zimri 
(I  Kings  xvi:3-i3). 

BABEL,  TOWER  OF  (babel,  toiS'er  6v),  (Heb. 
??_  ba-a)-bcr,  gate   of   God).    After  the  flood,  we 

are  told  in  Genesis  (chap,  xi)  that  men  journeyed 
from  the  East  until  they  came  to  the  plain  of 
Shinar,  where  they  built  the  tower  of  Babel,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  ascending  into  heaven.  God,  how- 
ever, confounded  their  language  and  scattered 
them  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

(1)  Confusion  of  Tonnes.  The  references  in 
this  narrative  to  Shinar  and  Babel,  or  Babylon,  in- 
dicate that  here  again  we  may  expect  to  find  a 
Babylonian  account  of  the  Confusion  of  Tongues, 
just  as  we  have  found  a  Babylonian  account  of  the 
Deluge.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Accadians  re- 
garded themselves  as  having  come  from  the 
'mountain  of  the  east'  where  the  ark  had  rested, 
while  Shinar  is  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  native 
name  Sumir— orSungir,  as  it  was  pronounced  in  the 
allied  dialect  of  Accad-  the  southern  half  of  pre- 
Semitic  Babylonia.  Now  Mr.  George  Smith  dis- 
covered some  broken  fragments  of  a  cuneiform  text 
which  evidently  related  to  the  building  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  It  tells  us  how  certain  men  had 
'turned  against  the  father  of  all  the  gods,'  and 
how  the  thoughts  of  their  leader's  heart  'were 
evil.'  At  Babylon  they  essayed  to  build  'a  mound' 
or  hill-like  tower,  but  the  winds  blew  down  their 
work,  and  Anu 'confounded  great  and  small  on 
the  mound,' as  well  as  their 'speech,' and 'made 
strange  their  counsel.'  The  very  word  that  is 
used  m  the  sense  of  'confounding'  in  the  narrative 
of  Genesis  is  used  also  in  the  Assyrian  text.  The 
Biblical  writer,  by  a  play  upon  words,  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  Old  Testament,  compares  it  with  the 
name  of  Babel,  though  ctymolugically  the  latter 
word  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Babel  is  the  As- 
syrian Babili,  'Gate  of  God,'  and  is  merely  a 
Semitic  translation  of  the  old  Accadian  (or  rather 
Sumirian)  name  of  the  town,  Ca-dimi'ra,  where  Ca 
is  'gate'  and  dimfra  'God.'  Chaldean  tradition 
assigned  the  construction  of  the  tower  and  the 
consequent  confusion  of  languages  to  the  time  of 
the  autumnal  equinox;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
hero-king  Ktanna  (Titan  in  Greek  writers),  who  is 
Stated  to  have  built  a  city  in  detiance  of  the  will  of 
heaven,  was  the  wicked  chief  under  whom  the 
tower  was  raised  (Sayce,  "Fresh  Light  from  the 
Ancient  Monuments"). 

(2)  Tradition.  Plato  also  reports  a  tradition 
that,  in  the  golden  age,  men  and  animals  made 
use  of  one  cornnKin  language,  but  tiMj  ambitiously 
aspiring  to  immortality,  were,  as  a  ])unisliment, 
confounded  in  their  speech  by  Jupiter.  In  the 
details  of  the  story  of  the  war  of  the  Titans  against 
the  gods  may  also  be  traced  some  traditionary 
resemblance  to  the  narrative  of  the  Bible.  'The 
Sibyl,'  says  Josephus  {Antiq.  i:4),  'also  makes 
mention  of  this  town,  and  of  the  confusion  of  lan- 
guage, when  she  says  thus:  "When  all  men  were 
of  one  language,  some  of  them  built  a  high  tower 
as  if  they  would  thereby  ascend  up  to  heaven,  but 
the  gods  sent  storms  of  wind  and  overthrew  the 
tower,  and  gave  everyone  his  peculiar  language, 
and  for  this  reason  it  was  that  the  city  was  called 
Babylon."' 


(3)  Sacred  Narrative.  The  sacred  narrative 
iGen.  xi:4)  assigns  as  the  reason  which  prompted 
men  to  the  undertaking,  simply  a  desire  to  possess 
a  building  so  large  and  high  as  might  be  a  mark 
and  rallying  point  in  the  vast  plains  where  they 
had  settled,  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  scat- 
tered abroad,  and  thus  the  ties  of  kindred  be 
rudely  sundered,  individuals  be  involved  in  peril, 
and  their  numbers  be  prematurely  thinned  at  a 
time  when  population  was  weak  and  insufficient. 

Such  an  attempt  agrees  with  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  sons  of  Noah  were  placed,  and  is  in 
itself  of  a  commendable  nature.  But  that  some 
ambitious  and  unworthy  motives  were  blended 
with  these  feelings  is  clearly  implied  in  the  sacred 
record,  which,  however,  is  evidently  conceived  and 
set  forth  in  a  dramatic  manner  (ver.  6,  7)  and  may 
wear  around  an  historical  substance  somewhat  of 
a  poetical  dress. 

(4)  Identification.  After  the  lapse  of  so  many 
centuries,  and  the  occurrence  in  'the  land  of  Shinar" 
of  so  many  revolutions,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  identitication  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  with 
any  actual  ruin  should  be  easy,  or  lead  to  anv  very 
certain  result.  (Secarticleon".5<ii5j/(?«/ii«  Cities," 
by  Hormuzd  Rassam,  Esq.,yp«r.  of  Trans,  of  the 
Victoria  Inst.,  vol.  xvii,  April  16,  j88j,  p.  221  sq.) 

From  the  Holy  Scriptures  it  appears  that  when 
Nebuchadnezzar  conquered  Jerusalem  and  leveled 
most  of  the  city  with  the  ground,  'he  brought 
away  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  and  the  treas- 
ures of  the  king's  house,  and  put  them  all  into  the 
temple  of  Bel  at  Babylon.'  The  brazen  and  other 
vessels  which  Solomon  had  caused  to  be  made  for 
the  service  of  Jehovah  are  said  to  have  been 
broken  up  by  order  of  the  Babylonian  monarch, 
and  formed  into  the  famous  gates  of  brass  which 
so  long  adorned  the  superb  entrances  into  the 
great  area  of  the  temple  of  Belus. 

(6)  Its  Purpose.  The  purposes  to  which  this 
splendid  edifice  was  appropriated  may  have  been 
partly  gathered  from  the  preceding  statements. 
These  purposes  varied  in  some  degree  with  the 
changes  in  opinions  and  manners  which  successive 
ages  brought.  The  signal  disappointment  inflicted 
on  its  original  founders  shows  that  even  in  its 
origin  there  was  connected  with  it  something  sig- 
nally displeasing  to  God.  It  seems,  indeed,  al- 
ways to  have  existed  in  derogation  of  the  Divine 
glory.  Consecrated  at  the  tirst,  as  it  probably 
was,  to  the  immoderate  ambition  of  the  moimthe- 
iftic  children  of  the  Deluge,  it  p.issed  to  the  Sab;i-an 
religion  and  thus  falling  one  degree  from  purity 
of  worship,  became  a  temple  of  the  sun  and  the 
rest  of  the  host  of  heaven,  till,  in  the  natural  prog- 
ress of  corruption,  it  sank  into  gross  idolatry;  ana, 
as  the  passage  from  Herodotus  shows,  was  polluted 
by  the  vices  which  generally  accompanied  the 
oDServances  of  heathen  superstition.  In  one  [lur- 
jiose  it  undoubtedly  proved  of  service  to  mankind, 
riie  Babylonians  were  given  to  the  study  of  as- 
tronomy. This  ennobling  |>ursuit  w.is  one  of  the 
peculiar  functions  of  the  learned  men,  denomi- 
nated by  Herodotus,  Chalda::ans,  the  priests  of 
Belus;  and  the  temple  was  crowned  by  an  astro- 
nomical observator)',  from  the  elevation  of  which 
the  starry  heavens  could  be  most  advantageously 
studied  over  plains  so  open  and  wide,  and  in  an 
atmosphere  so  clear  and  bright,  as  those  of  Baby- 
lonia. 

To  Ninirod  the  first  found.ition  of  the  tower 
is  ascribed:  Semiramis  enl.irucd  ,iiid  be.iutified 
it,  but  it  appears  that  the  teinpTe  of  lid,  in  its  most 
renowned  state,  was  not  completed  till  the  time 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who,  after  the  accomplishment 
of  his  many  conquests,  consecrated  this  superb 
edifice  to  the  idolatrous  object  to  whom  he  ascribed 
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his  victories.  That  the  observatory  on  the  tower 
was  erected  in  remote  times,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe.  Prideaux  mentions  the  circumstance 
that  when  Alexander  made  himself  master  of  Bab- 
ylon, Calisthenes,  the  philosopher,  who  attended 
him  thither,  found  astronomical  observations  as- 
cending upwards  igoo  years. 

(6)  Appearance.  The  appearance  of  the  tower 
is  deeply  impressive,  rismg  suddenly  as  it 
does  out  of  a  wide  desert  plain,  with  its  rent,  frag- 
mentary and  fire-blasted  pile,  masses  of  vitrified 
matter  lying  around,  and  the  whole  hill  itself  on 
which  it  stands  caked  and  hardened  out  of  the 
materials  with  which  the  temple  had  been  built. 
Hormuzd  Rassam  says:  "The  vitrified  portion  of 
the  tower  of  Belus  has  ever  been  a  great  mystery 
to  me,  and  although  I  have  been  trying  for  the 
last  three  years  to  find  out,  through  scientific  gen- 
tlemen in  this  country,  the  cause  of  the  vitrifica- 
tion, I  have  as  yet  found  no  one  who  could  explain 
the  mystery  satisfactorily.  Every  traveler  who 
visited  the  place  could  not  help  noticing  the  al- 
most supernatural  sight,  but  not  one  of  them  could 
come  to  any  tangible  conclusion  as  to  the  cause. 
Benjamin,  of  Tudela,  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
the  'heavenly  fire  which  struck  the  tower  split  it 
to  its  very  foundation;'  and  my  late  friend  Mr. 
Loftus  gives  the  opinion  of  a  'talented  compan- 
ion," who  originated  the  idea,  when  they  exammed 
the  Birs  Nimroud  in  company,  that  m  order  to 
render  their  edifices  more  durabje,  the  Babylo- 
nians submitted  them,  when  erected,  to  the  heat  of 
a  furnace.  The  former  authority  does  not  tell  us 
whether  his  assertion  was  based  upon  his  own  con- 
jecture, or  that  he  quoted  a  tradition  which  existed 
then  in  the  country  when  lie  visited  the  town  about 
seven  hundred  years  ago.  As  for  the  opinion  of 
tlie  latter,  it  cannot  hold  water,  because  it  is 
against  common  sense  that  a  huge  tower  like  that 
of  Birs  Nimroud  could  be  subjected  to  artificial 
heat  after  it  was  built.  The  tower  must  have  been 
originally  at  least  two  hundred  feet  high;  and  to 
build  a  furnace  to  envelop  it  would  be  just  like 
trying  to  cover  a  solid  mass  equal  in  size  to  the 
whole  dome  of  St.  Paul's  Catliedral  with  one  huge 
furnace,  and  subjecting  it  to  artificial  heat  for  the 
purpose  of  vitrifying  it.  Indeed,  there  is  no  visi- 
ble sign  of  vitrification  on  any  part  of  the  remain- 
ing edifice,  but  the  huge  vitrified  bowlders  are 
scattered  about  the  tower,  and  look  as  if  they  do 
not  belong  to  the  place  at  all.  Some  of  these  must 
be  between  ten  and  fifteen  feet  square;  and 
the  vitrification  is  so  complete  throughout  that, 
when  I  tried  to  have  a  large  piece  broken  to  bring 
to  the  British  Museum,  I  failed  to  do  so  until  1 
obtained  the  services  of  a  competent  mason,  who 
managed  to  break  me  two  pieces,  after  having 
blunted  half-a-dozen  of  his  iron  tools."  (Jour,  of 
Transactions  of  the  Victoria  Inst.,  vol.  xvii,  Apr. 
i6,i8S3,  pp.  235,236.) 

A  very  considerable  space  round  the  tower, 
forming  a  vast  court  or  area,  is  covered  with  ruins, 
affording  abundant  vestiges  of  former  buildings; 
exhibiting  uneven  heaps  of  various  sizes,  covered 
with  masses  of  broken  brick,  tiles  and  vitrified 
fragments — all  bespeaking  some  signal  overthrow 
in  former  days.  The  towerlike  ruin  on  the  summit 
is  a  solid  mass  28  feet  broad,  constructed  of  the 
most  beautiful  brick  masonry.  It  is  rent  from  the 
top  nearly  halfway  to  the  bottom.  It  is  perforated 
in  ranges  of  square  openings.  At  its  base  lie  sev- 
eral immense  unshapen  masses  of  fine  brickwork — 
some  changed  to  a  state  of  the  hardest  vitrifica- 
tion, affording  evidence  of  the  action  of  fire,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  lightning  of  heaven. 

The  base  of  the  tower,  at  present,  measures  2,082 
feet  in  circumference.     Hardly  half  of  its  former 


altitude  remains.  From  its  summit,  the  view  in 
the  distance  presents  to  the  south  an  arid  desert 
plain;  to  the  west  the  same  trackless  waste;  to- 
wards the  northeast  marks  of  buried  ruins  are 
visible  to  a  vast  distance. 

(7)  Bricks.  The  bricks  which  compose  the 
tower  are  mostly  stamped  with  several  lines  of 
inscription,  in  the  Cuneiform  or  Babylonian  char- 
acter. Some  extend  to  four  or  even  seven  lines, 
but  the  dimensions  of  all  are  the  same.  The 
bricks  of  Babylon  are  of  two  kinds,  sun-dried  and 
fire-burnt.  Tlie  former  are  larger  and  of  a  coarser 
make  than  the  latter;  their  solidity  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  hardest  stone.  They  are  composed  of  clay 
mixed  with  chopped  straw  or  broken  reeds,  in 
order  to  increase  their  compactness.  This  is  the 
sort  of  brick  which  the  children  of  Israel  made 
while  in  Egyptian  bondage.  The  unburnt  bricks 
commonly  form  the  interior  or  mass  of  a  building. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  great  tower,  while  it  was 
faced  with  the  more  beautiful  fabric  made  in  the 
furnace  or  kiln. 

BAByLON (bab'y-lon),  (Gr.  Ba^vXiiv,  bab-u-loh}i'\ 
(Heb.  '??,   bd-bel.    Babel,   meaning   confusion   of 

tongues  (Gen.  xi:l-Q). 

1.  I.  fiatne.  The  biblical  account  ascribes  its 
foundation  to  the  descendants  of  Cush  and  fol- 
lowers of  Nimrod  (Gen.  xi;2-9)  who  came  from  the 
east  and  settled  in  the  plain  of  Shinar.  This  state- 
ment distinguishes  the  people  who  founded  the 
city  from  the  Semitic  race  who  afterward  pos- 
sessed it.  All  that  we  have  been  able  to  learn  of 
the  city  and  its  history  points  strongly  to  the  same 
view.  The  Babylonians  called  the  city  Bdb-ili, 
gate  of  god,  and  Bab-iLini,  gate  of  the  gods.  In 
the  Sumerian  inscriptions  (see  Babylonia)  it  is 
called  Ka-diti-gira,  gate  of  god;  Tin-tir,  seat  of 
life;  SImanna,  and  E-ki.  In  Daniel  iviio  the 
place  is  appropriately  termed  '  Babylon  the  Great;' 
and  by  Josephus  {Antiq.  viii:6)  the  Great  Baby- 
lon. It  was  the  metropolis  of  the  province  of  Bab- 
ylon and  of  the  Babylonio-Chalda;an  empire. 

2.  Situation  and  .Appearance.  The  city 
was  located  on  the  Euphrates  (Jer.  xiii:4,  5,  7; 
xlvi:2,  6),  the  great  stream,  which  corresponds  to 
the  name  given  in  Gen.  xv:l8,  etc.  Two  walls 
surrounded  it.  The  outer  one  was  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Belus  and  repaired  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Babylon  was  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a 
square.  The  length  of  the  wall  surrounding  it  is 
variously  given  by  historians.  Ctesias  makes  it 
360  furlongs  in  circumference;  Quintus  Curtius, 
368;  Strabo,  385;  and  Herodotus,  480.  It  was 
between  60  and  70  feet  high  (Sir  Henry  Ra%vlinson) 
and  wide  enough  at  the  top  for  a  four-horse  chariot 
to  turn  around.  These  defenses  were  remarkable 
in  strength  for  the  times,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  foretold  by  Jeremiah  was  their  destruction 
(Jer.  li:58).  The  cuneiform  inscriptions  do  not 
sustain  the  account  given  by  the  classical  writers 
of  the  height  of  the  walls  and  the  extent  of  the 
city. 

J.  Nebuchadnezzar.  In  the  India  House, 
London,  is  the  large  inscription  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar which  is  the  chief  authority  regarding  the 
structures  of  Babylon.  From  this  we  learn  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  filled  the  city  with  temples  and 
public  buildings.  Among  the  ruins  are  countless 
numbers  of  bricks  bearing  the  name  of  this  king, 
which  supports  the  statements  of  the  inscription 
and  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  a  builder-king.  Frt)m  the  fallen  towers  of 
Babylon  have  arisen  not  only  all  the  present  cities 
in  its  vicinity,  but  others  which,  like  itself,  have 
long  since  gone  down  into  the  dust.  Since  the 
days  of  Alexander  four   capitals,  at   least    have 
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been  built  out  of  its  remains— Seleucia  by  the 
("■recks,  Ctcsiplion  by  the  Tarthijiis,  Al  Maidan  by 
(he  I'ersiaiis,  ami  Kuta  by  the  Caliplis;  with  towns, 
villages,  and  caravansaries  without  number.  The 
necessary  fragments  and  materials  were  trans- 
ported along  the  rivers  and  the  canals.  The  river 
ran  through  the  city  fri>ni  ni>rth  to  south;  and  on 
each  side  was  a  quay  of  the  same  thickness  as  the 


lirick  lUarine  the  Name  of  Ncliurhadnezzar. 


walls  of  the  city,  and  loo  stadia  in  length.  In 
these  quays  were  gates  of  brass,  and  from  each  of 
them  steps  descending  into  tlie  river.  A  bridge 
was  thrown  across  the  river,  of  great  beauty  and 
admirable  Contrivance,  a  furlong  in  length  and  30 
feet  in  breadth.  As  the  I'ait)hrates  overflows  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  through  the  melting  of 
the  snows  on  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  two  canals 
were  cut  to  turn  the  course  of  the  waters  into  the 
Tigris,  and  vast  artificial  embankments  were  raised 
on  each  side  of  the  river. 

4.  Palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  palace 
built  by  Nebuchadnezz.ir  was  prodigious  in  size 
and  superb  in  embellishments.  Its  outer  wall 
embraced  six  miles;  within  that  circumference 
were  two  other  embattled  walls,  besides  a  great 
tower.  Three  bra/cn  gates  led  into  the  grand 
area,  and  every  gate  of  consequence  throughout 
the  city  was  of  brass.  In  accordance  with  this 
fact  are  the  terms  which  Isaiah  {xlv:i,  2)  employs 
when,  in  the  n.iine  of  K'hovah,  he  promises  Cyrus 
that  tlie  city  should  fall  before  him,  M  will  open 
before  him  the  two-leaved  gates;  I  will  break  in 
pieces  the  gates  of  brass"  a  prophecy  which  was 
fulfilled  to  the  letter  when  Cyrus  made  himself 
master  of  the  place  in  the  dead  of  the  night. 
Having  first  by  means  of  its  c.inals  turned  the 
river  into  the  great  dry  lake  west  r>f  Uabylon.  and 
then  marched   through  the   emiitieil  ch.imiel.  he 


made  his  w.iv  to  the  outer  walls  of  the  fortified 
palace  on  its  banks;  when  finding  the  brazen  gates 
incautiously  left  open  by  the  royal  guards  while 
engaged  in  carousals,  he  entered  with  all  his  train; 
'the  Lord  of  Hosts  was  his  leader,' and  Babylon, 
as  an  empire,  was  no  more. 

The  palace  w.is  splendidly  decorated  with  stat- 
ues of  men  and  animals,  with  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  furnished  with  luxuries  of  .ill  kinds 
brought  thither  from  ciin<|iicsts  in  Kgypt,  Pales- 
tine, and  Tyre.  Its  greatest  boast  were  the 
hanging  gardens,  which  ac<iuire<l  even  from 
drecian  writers  the  appellation  of  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  world.  They  are  attributed  to  the 
gallantry  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  constructed 
them  in  compliance  with  a  wish  of  his  queen, 
Amytis,  to  possess  elevated  groves  such  as  slie  had 
cnj()yed  on  the  hills  .irouiul  her  native  Kcbatana. 
Babylon   was  all    flat;    and    Ui  accomplish   so 


extravagant  a  desire  an  artificial  mountain  was 
reared,  400  feet  on  each  side,  while  terraces  one 
above  another  rose  to  a  height  that  overtopped  the 
walls  of  the  city,  that  is,  above  300  feet  in  elevation. 
The  ascent  from  terrace  to  terrace  was  made  by 
corresponding  flights  of  steps,  while  the  terraces 
themselves  were  reared  to  their  various  stages  on 
ranges  of  regular  [liers,  which,  forming  a  kmd  of 
vaulting,  rose  in  succession  one  over  the  other  to 
the  required  height  of  each  terrace,  the  whole 
being  bound  together  by  a  wall  of  22  feet  in  thick- 
ness. The  level  of  each  terrace  or  garden  was 
then  formed  in  the  following  manner:  the  top  of 
the  piers  was  first  laid  over  with  flat  stones,  16  feet 
in  length  and  4  feet  in  width;  on  these  stones  were 
spread  beds  of  iii.itting,  then  a  thick  layer  of  bitu- 
men; after  which  came  two  courses  of  bricks, 
which  were  covered  with  sheets  of  solid  lead. 
The  earth  was  heai>ed  on  this  platform;  and  in 
order  to  admit  the  roots  of  large  trees,  prodigious 
hollow  piers  were  built  and  filled  with  mold. 
From  the  Euphrates,  which  flowed  close  to  the 
foundation,  water  was  drawn  up  by  machinery. 
The  whole,  says  Q.  Curtius  (v:5),  nad,  to  those 
who  saw  it  from  a  distance,  the  appearance  of 
woi>ds  overhanging  mountains.  Such  was  the 
completion  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  work  when  he 
found  himself  at  rest  in  his  house,  and  flourished 
in  his  palace.  The  king  spoke  and  said,  'Is  not 
this  great  Babylon  that  I  have  built  for  the  house 
of  the  kingdom  by  the  might  of  my  power,  and  the 
lionor  of  my  majesty"?  (Uan.iv:30),  a  picture  which 
is  amply  justified  by  the  descriptions  of  he.ithen 
writers.  Nowhere  could  the  king  have  taken  so 
comprehensive  a  view  of  the  city  he  had  so  mag- 
nificently constructed  and  adorned  as  when  walk- 
ing on  the  highest  terrace  of  the  gardens  of  his 
palace. 

The  remains  of  this  palace  are  found  in  the  vast 
mound  or  hill  called  by  the  natives  Kasr.  It  is  of 
irregular  form,  800  yards  in  length  and  6(X)  yards 
in  breadth. 

5.  Impure  Worship,  In  Babylon  were  per- 
formed the  rites  of  the  lunar  deity,  who  was 
worshiped  by  the  Persians  and  the  ChaUla:ans 
under  the  names  of  Mylitta  and  Abytta,  or  Araites 
and  .Aranus.  According  to  Maunonides,  this 
Babylonish  deity  had  numerous  bands  of  young 
women  devoted  to  her  service;  and  here  is  seen  a 
priestess  introducing  a  virgin  to  her  temple  to 
receive  the  benediction  of  the  priests.  These 
dedicated  females,  Herodotus  says,  sat  once  in 
their  lives  in  the  shrine  of  Venus,  their  heads 
bound  with  garlands  and  their  bodies  with  cords. 
Thus  exposed,  when  strangers  threw  gold  inlo  their 
laps,  thev  were  obliged  to  retire  with  them  into 
the  temple,  where  their  charms  were  suf>iecled  to 
its  impure  rites.  The  money  was  then  l.iid  on  the 
altar  to  be  consecrated  to  the  goddess.  These 
outrages  seem  to  be  referred  to  by  Moses  in  the 
law,  when  he  says,  'Thou  shalt  not  bring  the  hire 
of  a  harlot  inlo  tlie  house  of  the  Lord  lliy  Ciod.' 

6.  Corrupt  Morals.  H.ibylon,  as  the  center  of 
a  gre.it  kingiloin,  w.is  the  seat  of  iKiundless  luxury, 
and  its  inh.ihit.ints  were  notorious  for  their  addic- 
tion to  self-indulgence  and  effeminacy.  Q.  Curtius 
(v:i)  asserts  that, 'nothing  could  be  more  corrupt 
th.in  its  rnor.ils,  nothing  more  fitted  to  excite  .ind 
allure  to  immoderate  pleasures.  The  rites  of  hos- 
pitality were  polluted  by  the  grossest  and  most 
sh.imeless  lusts.  Money  dissolved  every  tie, 
whither  of  kindred,  respect,  or  esteem.  The 
Babyloni.iiis  were  very  greatly  given  to  wine,  ac"" 
the  enjoyments  which  accomp.iny  inebriet. 
Women  were  present  at  their  convivialities,  (irff. 
with  some  degree  of  propriety,  but,  growing  worse 
and  worse  by  degrees,  they  ended  by  throwing  off 
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at  once  their  modesty  and  their  clothing."  On  the 
ground  of  their  awful  wickedness  the  Babylonians 
were  threatened  with  condign  punishment, 
through  the  mouths  of  the  prophets;  and  the 
tyranny  with  which  the  rulers  of  the  city  exercised 
their  sway  was  not  without  a  decided  effect  in 
bringing  on  them  the  terrific  consequences  of  the 
Divine  vengeance.  Nor  in  the  whole  range  of 
literature  is  there  anything  to  be  found  approach- 
ing to  the  sublimity,  force,  and  terror  with  which 
Isaiah  and  others  speak  on  this  painful  subject 
(Is.  xiv:li;  xlviiii;  Jer.  li:39;  Dan.  v:i). 

7.  History.  Babylonian  history,  so  far  as  we 
can  go  back,  begins  about  3800  B.C.  with  Sargon 
I,  king  of  Agade. 

(1)  Sargon.  This  date  is  fixed  by  their  own 
inscriptions,  and  since  they  were  a  nation  of 
astronomers  and  observers  of  eclipses,  sun-spots, 
and  the  phases  of  the  moon,  we  can  rely  quite 
accurately  on  their  dates.  Nabonidus,  who  was 
king  of  Babylon  about  554B.  C,  was  an  archaeol- 
ogist and  enthusiastic  student  of  antiquity.  He 
sought  and  found  the  foundation  stone  of  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Sun-god.  The  literal  translation  of  the 
mscription  containing  the  announcement  of  his  dis- 
covery is  as  follows:  "That  temple  I  excavated, 
its  ancient  foundation  stone  I  sought,  fifteen  square 
cubits.  I  dug  down  (for)  the  foundation  stone  of 
Naram-Sim,  the  son  of  Sargon,  which  for  three 
thousand  two  hundred  years  no  king,  my  predeces- 
sor, had  found."  This  date  added  to  554  B.  C,  the 
date  of  King  Nabonidas,  takes  us  back  to  about 
3800  B.C.  The  inscription  of  this  very  King  Sar- 
gon was  found  at  Sepharvaim  by  Hormuzd 
Rassam.  The  writing  was  on  a  small  perforated 
hard  stone  of  a  mottled,  pinkish-gray  color  and  in 
the  form  of  the  very  earliest  known,  and  reads: 
"I,  Sargon,  the  king,  king  of  Agade,  to  the  Sun- 
god  (Samas)  in  Sippara  have  dedicated."  There 
must  of  course  have  been  kings  before  Naram-.Sim 
and  his  father  Sargon,  and  centuries  which  cannot 
be  computed  must  have  passed  'before  the 
Babylonians  had  reached  the  high  state  of  culture 
and  civilization  'necessary  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
duce such  an  object  as  that  described  above;  for 
the  stone  is  most  beautifully  drilled  and  polished 
and  the  characters  are  carefully  and  remarkably 
well  executed' (E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  M.  A.,  Ai*j'- 
ionian  Life  ami  History,  p.  40,  London,  i8qi). 

(2)  Earlier  Date.  But,  while  the  general  con- 
sensus of  opinion  among  Assyriologists  has  been 
that  accurate  Babylonian  chronology  fairly  begins 
with  Sargon  I,  king  of  .\gade,  3800  B.C.,  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  American  expedition  at  Ps'ippur  or 
Niffer  (see  Calneh)  give  us  a  much  earlier  date. 
Prof.  H.  V.  Hilpreciit  found  the  fragments  of  pre- 
Sargonic  times  in  which  are  narrated  the  achieve- 
ments of  En-shag-shur-ana  in  defending  Kengi, 
the  ancient  name  for  Babylonia,  from  the  enmity 
of  the  city  of  Kish.  The  capital  of  this  early 
kingdom  was  probably  the  city  of  Erech  (Gen. 
x:io).  (See  Erech).  The  period  of  his  reign  was 
probably  5000  B.C.  He  was  followed  by  other 
kings,  among  them  Ur-Shulpaddu  and  Lugalzay- 
gisi,  the  latter  being  the  Alexander  of  his  time 
(B.C.  about  4500).  (See  Hilprecht,  The  Babylo- 
nian Expedition  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Part  IL) 

(3)  TJr-Bagas.  Of  Nimrod,  the  grandson  of 
Ham  and  the  great-grandson  of  Noah  (Gen. 
x:6,  10),  in  whose  time,  according  to  Scripture,  the 
kingdom  was  established,  no  trace  has  been  found 
in  the  Babylonian  records.  The  most  important 
kings  after  Naram-Sim  were  L'r-Bagas,  who  built 
many  temples,  and  Dungi.  The  next  line  of  kings 
came  from  Karrak,  and  they  were  followed  by  sev- 
eral   viceroys.     Later    Simti-Silhah,    an    Elamite 


from  Larsa,  was  ruler,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Kudur-\Iabug,  and  his  grandson  Rim-Agu. 

(4)  Hammurabi.  These  last  two  were  de- 
feated in  about  2100  B.  C.  by  Hammurabi,  who 
was  possibly  a  Kassite,  and  he  became  master  of 
Babylon.  Under  him  the  kingdom  prospered  in 
all  departments.  It  must  have  been  at  this  period 
that  Abraham  made  his  departure  from  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees  (see  Abraham).  Hammurabi  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  list  of  kings  who  have  left  no  de- 
tails of  their  reigns.  A  tablet  has  been  found 
containing  the  names  of  about  a  hundred  kings, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  arrange  their  chronological 
order.  Those  ruling  after  the  commonly  accepted 
date  of  the  flood  are  given,  and  the  names  are  all 
Semitic  in  form. 


Stone  Object  Containing  an  Inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
I.  Recording  a  Grant  of  Privileges  to  Ritti-Marduk,  King  of 
Bit-Karziyabku. 

(5)  A  Kassite  Dynasty.  About  1700  B.  C.  a 
Kassite  dynasty  was  established  at  Babylon.  In 
1450  B.  C.  a  king  called  Kara-Indas  made  a  treaty 
with  the  .Assyrian  king  regarding  the  boundaries 
of  their  empires,  as  did  also  the  next  king,  Burna- 
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Burgas.  This  ruler  was  called  king  of  Gan- 
dunigas,  which  some  have  identified  with  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden.  About  1330  B.  C.  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire began  to  assert  itself  and  a  little  later  con- 
quered Babylon,  under  Tukulti  Ninipi.  The  next 
Babylonian  king  was  apparently  Belzakir-iskun, 
in  whose  reign  the  Elamites  made  several  fierce 
attacks  upon  Babylonia. 

(6)  Nebuchadnezzar  I.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  1.  came  to  the  Babylonian 
throne  and  made  three  wars  against  the  Assyrians. 
In  the  last  conflict  he  was  defeated,  and  Tiglath- 
Pileser  I.  of  Assyria  completed  the  conquest  of 
Babylon,  marchmg  against  Nebuchadnezzar's  suc- 
cessor, Slarduk-nadin-ahi. 

About  this  time  the  Jewish  nation  was  rising  in 
the  west,  but  none  of  the  surrounding  nations 
were  strong  enough  to  oppose  her,  after  David's 
defeat  of  Hadar-ezer,  King  of  Zobah.  Babylon 
at  this  time  and  until  about  730  B.  C.  was  in  a 
perpetual  conflict  with  Assyria,  which  gradually 
weakened  her  power  until  the  Assyrians  were 
absolute  masters. 

(7)  Merodach-Baladaa.  But  Merodach-Bala- 
dan,  or  Marduk-pal-iddina  now  began  to  reign  and 
solicited  aid  from  Hezekiah  to  oppose  Sargon  II. 
of  Assyria.  Hezekiah,  however,  did  not  support 
the  Babylonian  monarch,  who  was  defeated  to- 
gether with  Elamite  allies.  In  705  B.  C.  Sennac- 
herib came  to  the  Assyrian  throne,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  beseiged  Hezekiah  in  Jerusalem  and 
captured  many  of  the  cities  of  Judah,  sending 
away  200,150  prisoners  into  captivity.  Under  this 
king  and  his  son,  Esar-haddon,  B.  C.  680,  Assyria 
became  complete  master  of  Babylon. 

(8)  Nabopolassar.  About  609  B.  C,  Nabu-pol- 
usur  (Nabopolassar)  then  king  of  Babylon  made 
a  league  with  Egypt  and  Media.  After  various 
conflicts  they  laid  seigc  to  Nineveh,  captured  it 
and  completely  sacked  it.  This  was  the  end  of 
the  Assyrian  dominion  and  Babylon  again  began 
to  assert  herself. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Josiah,  king  of 
Judah,  made  his  courageous  march  against  Egypt 
(2  Kings  xxiii  :2g,  30). 

(9)  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Great.  In  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakini  (Jer.  xlvi:2),  Nabopolassar  of 
Babylon  sent  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  against 
Egypt;  but  news  of  his  father's  death  brought  him 
back  to  Babylon  to  receive  the  crown.  He  set  at 
work  the  captive  Jews,  Syrians,  and  Egyptians  to 
build  huge  walls  and  palaces,  and  to  make  Babylon 
the  greatest  city  in  the  world.  Judaea  and  Phoenicia 
now  threw  off  his  yoke.  But  he  marched  at  once 
against  Tyre  and  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  xxxvi:6; 
2  Kings  xxiv:l-6).  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  re- 
belled (2  Kings  xxiv:l),  but  Nebuchadnezzar  con- 
quered and  bound  him  and  established  Jeconiah 
in  his  place  (2  Chron.  xxxvi  :6),  whom  he  shortly 
carried  off  to  Babylon,  leaving  Zedekiah  as  king 
(2  Kings  xxiv:li-i7).  After  thirteen  years'  siege 
Tyre  probably  yielded  to  the  iron-willed  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, as  its  downfall  was  prophesied  by 
Jer.  (xxvii:3-6;  and  Ezek.  xwi).  Before  this 
event  took  place,  however.  Jerusalem  rebelled, 
relying  on  Egypt  for  help  (Jer.  xxxvii:s-Il; 
Ezek.  xvii  .15-20).  Nebuchadnezzar  again  be- 
seiged Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxxvii:5),  drove  off  the 
advancing  Egyptians,  and  after  two  years  took  the 
city  (Jer.  Iii:i2).  Zedekiah  was  captured,  and 
after  being  deprived  of  his  eyes,  was  carried  to 
Babylon  (Ezek,  xii:i3).  Jerusalem  was  sacked, 
the  temple  destrwcd  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
people  deported  (Jer.  lii:i2-3o;  2  Kings  xxv  :8- 
12). 

It  was  this  Nebuchadnezzar  who  throw  the 
three  Hebrew  children,  or  youths,  into  Uic  fiery 


furnace  (Dan.  iii:i3-25),  and  who  was  so  kind  to 
the  prophet  Jeremiah.  After  having  cast  the 
three  Hebrew  children  into  the  fiery  furnace  he 
had  a  dream  in  which  he  saw  a  vision  that  greatly 
troubled  him.  He  called  his  astrologers  and  wise 
men,  and  asked  them  for  an  interpretation,  which 
they  were  unable  to  give.  Afterward  Daniel  was 
summoned  into  his  presence,  and  was  asked  to 
declare  the  meaning  and  interpretation  of  the 
dream,  which  he  did,  showing  the  king  that  his 
dwelling  should  be  with  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
and  that  he  should  eat  grass  and  be  wet  with  the 
dew  of  heaven  for  seven  years  till  he  should 
know  'that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom 
of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  He  will.' 
This  occurred  one  year  after  it  was  prophesied 
by  Daniel.  After  this  he  extolled  and  honored 
God  (Dan.  iv).  He  died  after  a  reign  of  43 
years. 

Under  Nebuchadnezzar  Babylon  reached  the 
summit  of  her  greatness  and  splendor.  She  was 
now  the  capital  of  the  civilized  world,  and  into 
her  lap  flowed,  either  through  conquest  or  com- 
merce, the  wealth  of  almost  all  known  lands. 
Justly,  therefore,  might  the  prophets  call  her 
//if  ,i;reai  (Dan.  ivno),  t/ie  praise  of  the  whole 
earth  (jer.  li:4i),  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees' 
excellency  (Is.  xiii:l9),  the  lady  of  kingdoms  (Is 
xlvii:5),  but  also  the  tender  and  delicate,  and 
eiven  to  pleasures  (Is.  xlvii:i,  8).  Indeed,  these 
last  epithets  are  gentle,  in  comparison  with  the 
real  state  of  the  case;  for,  in  consequence  of  the 
opulence  and  luxury  of  the  inhabitants,  the  cor- 
ruptness and  licentiousness  of  manners  and  morals 
were  carried  to  a  frightful  extreme.  (See  New 
Light  on  the  Bib.  and  Holy  Land,  Basil  T.  A. 
Evetts.) 

(10)  Nabonidus.  Amil-Marduk  (Evll-Mero- 
dach  of  the  Bible),  followed  his  father,  and  about 
556  B.  C.  Nabonidus  came  to  the  throne.  He 
was  the  last  king  of  the  Babylonian  empire.  His 
son  Belshazzar  was  master  of  the  army ;  and  he 
has  become  confused  by  writers  with  his  father 
Nabonidus.  because  it  was  natural  for  foreigners 
to  think  that,  as  master  of  the  army,  he  was 
king. 

(11)  Capture  of  Babylon.  In  the  seventeenth 
year  of  Nabonidus  (B.  C.  STf)).  Cyrus  captured 
Babylon.  The  account  in  Daniel  v  has  not  yet 
been  found  mentioned  on  any  of  the  records  that 
have  been  recovered,  but  the  accounts  of  Greek 
historians  harmonize  here  with  that  of  the  Bible, 
that  Cyrus  entered  Babylon  on  a  night  when  ihc 
whole  city,  relying  on  the  strength  of  the  walls, 
had  given  themselves  up  to  the  riot  and  debauch- 
ery of  a  grand  public  festival. 

Herodotus  states  that  Cyrus  had  previously 
caused  the  I'allacofas.  a  canal  which  ran  west  of 
the  city,  and  carried  off  the  superfluous  water  of 
the  Euphrates  into  the  lake  of  Nitocris,  to  be 
cleared  out,  in  order  to  turn  the  river  into  it ; 
which,  by  this  means,  was  rendered  so  shallow, 
that  his  soldiers  were  able  to  penetrate  along  its 
bed  into  the  city. 

But  the  cylinder  record  of  Nabonidus,  the  van- 

auished  king,  (Nab. — Cyr.  Chron.  Col.  i:i2-24) 
oes  not  mention  such  an  incident.  He  states  that 
"on  the  fourteenth  day  Sippar  was  taken  without 
fighting.     Nabonidus  fled.' 

The  Cylinder  of  Cyrus  states  that  without  clash 
or  battle  he  (Merodach)  made  him  (Cyrus)  enter 
Babylon. 

"In  view  of  this  direct  testimony  of  two  con 
tcniporaneous  documents,"  says  Dr.  Ir.i  Maurice 
I'rice  (  The  Monuments  and  the  Old  Testament, 
p.  229)  "we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Story  of  Herodotus,  that  Cyrus  diverted  the  waten 
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Terra-cotta  Cylinder  Containing  tiie  History  of  the  Capture 
of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  King  of  Persia. 

of  the  Euphrates  from  its  channel  and  marched  in 
under  the  unguarded  gates  of  the  river,  cannot  be 
true.  It  may  refer  to  the  later  capture  of  Babylon 
bv  Darius  in  516  B.  C." 
'On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge 
{Babylonian  Life  and  History,  p.  88)  maintains 
that  while  there  is  no  mention  of  draining  the 
river  by  Cyrus  in  the  inscriptions,  there  is  no 
reason  why  Cyrus  should  not  have  had  recourse 
to  this  means  as  well  as  to  fighting. 

(12)  Decline.  After  its  capture,  Babylon  de- 
clined ;  for  Cyrus  made  Susa  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom ;  and  Babylon  thus  ceased  to  be  the  chief 
city  of  an  independent  state. 

tjnder  the  rule  of  the  Persians,  Babylon  fared 
moderately  well.  Cyrus  earned  the  title  of  "My 
Shepherd"  (Is.  xliv:28;  xlv:i),  "Daniel  pros- 
pered" (Dan.  vi:28),  the  Jews  were  allowed  to  go 
up  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  prophesies  of  Jeremiah 
were  fulfilled  (Jer.  xxv:i2;  xxix:io;  xxxiii  7- 
14).  In  530  B.  C.  Cyrus  was  succeeded  by  Cam- 
byses. 

(13)  Darius  Hystaspis.  An  insurrection 
under  Darius  Hystaspis,  the  object  of  which  was 


to  gain  emancipation  from  Persian  bondage,  led 
that  prince  to  punish  the  Babylonians  by  throw- 
ing down  the  walls  ,Tnd  gates  which  had  been  left 
by  Cyrus,  and  by  expelling  them  from  their 
homes.  Xerxes  plundered  and  destroyed  the 
temple  of  Belus,  which  Alexander  the  Great 
would  probably,  but  for  his  death,  have  restored. 
Under  Seleucus  Nicator  the  city  began  to  sink 
speedily,  after  that  monarch  built  Seleucia  on  the 
Tigris,  and  made  it  his  place  of  abode.  In  the 
time  of  Strabo  and  Diodorus  Siculus  the  place 
lay  in  ruins.  Jerome,  in  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  learnt  that  the  site  of  Babylon 
had  been  converted  into  a  park  or  hunting-ground 
for  the  recreation  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  and 
that,  in  order  to  preserve  the  game,  the  walls  had 
been  from  time  to  time  repaired. 

Figurative.  In  the  prophetic  writings  of 
the  Apocalypse  (xiv;8;  xviiig;  xvii:5;  xviii; 
2)  Babylon  stands  for  Rome,  symbolizing 
Heathenism : — 'Babylon  is  fallen,  that  great  city, 
because  she  made  all  nations  drink  of  the  wine 
of  the  wrath  of  her  fornication.'  This  reference 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the  practice 
of  the  Jews,  who  were  accustomed  to  designate 
Rome,  which  they  hated,  by  the  opprobious  and 
not   inappropriate   name   of   Babylon. 

This  is  also  the  sense  given  to  Babylon  in 
I  Pet.  v:l3  by  the  fathers  and  many  commen- 
tators ;  but  others  refer  it  to  Babylon  in  Asia, 
since  it  is  quite  possible  that  Peter  labored  for 
a  while  in  that  city,  where  there  was  at  that 
time  a  large  Jewish  colony.  Another  interpre- 
tation identifies  Babylon  with  Jerusalem,  i.  e., 
with  the  Jerusalem  which  was  false  to  its 
heavenly  King.  But  in  this  view  "Babylon  is 
not  the  Jerusalem  only  of  'the  Jews.'  She  is 
the  great  Church  of  God  throughout  the  world 
when  that  Church  becomes  faithless  to  her  true 
Lord  and  King"  (Dr.  William  Milligan,  Covi., 
Rev.,  ch.  xvii ;  Barnes,  Bib.  Diet.). 

II.  Another  Babylon  lay  in  Egypt,  south  of 
Heliopolis,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile  (Strabo, 
xvii:8o7).  The  Babylonians  who  had  emigrated 
during  the  civil  commotions  between  the  two 
empires  founded  it  (Diod.  Sic.  i:56;  Josephus, 
Ant.  ii  :i5,   i). 

BABYLON— GERMAN    EXPLORA- 
TIONS IN. 

The  recent  work  of  German  explorers  on  the 
site  of  ancient  Babylon  is  producing  rich  results. 
The  expedition  began  work  in  the  spring  of  1899 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Dr.  Koldewey. 

Two  important  points  concerning  ancierit 
Babylon  were  already  known ;  one  of  them  is 
the  location  of  the  palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
which  is  now  called  El  Kasr.  and  the  other  was 
the  great  business  center  of  the  city  which  was 
connected  with  the  Euphrates  by  a  canal,  enab- 
ling the  merchants  of  Babylon  to  readily  avail 
themselves  of  her  extensive  commerce  by  sea. 

(1)  El  Kasr.  At  El  Kasr,  the  site  of  the 
palace,  the  German  explorers  began  their  work 
by  breaking  through  the  massive  circular  wall 
which  Ktesias  says  was  eighty  feet  wide,  and 
upon  the  top  of  whose  great  bulwark  six  chariots 
could  be  driven  abreast. 

Herodotus  claimed  that  this  wall  was  eighty- 
four  feet  wide  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-six 
feet  high.  He  also  claimed  that  small  one-story 
houses  were  built  on  the  top  of  the  wall  on 
either  side,  and  there  was  even  then  space 
enough  between  the  houses  to  permit  four 
chariots  to  drive  abreast. 
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Herodotus  has  fared  badly  at  the  hands  of 
modern  critics,  but  in  this  instance  the  explorers 
found  that  this  work  of  antiquity  was  even 
larger  than  he  claimed.  The  outer,  or  retaining 
wall  was  twenty-three  and  a  half  feet  thick  and 
was  made  of  baked  bricks  laid  with  asphalt.  In- 
side of  this  there  was  a  tilling  of  sand  and  gravel 
which  extended  sixty-nine  feet,  and  then  the 
outer  retaining  wall,  which  was  forty-four  feet 
thick.  The  whole  structure,  therefore,  was  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  and  a  half  feet  wide. 
They  also  verified  the  statement  of  Diodorus  to 
tlie  effect  that  many  of  the  bricks  of  the  wall  and 
its  cit.idels  were  beautifully  colored. 

Dr.  Koldewey  was  the  first  who  succeeded  in 
reconstructing  any  giKxfly  portion  of  the  many 
enameled  fragments  found  here,  and  he  has  re- 
stored two  of  the  lions  which  formed  a  frieze 
on  both  sides  of  the  road.  One  of  them  is  white 
with  a  yellow  mane,  and  the  other  is  yellow  with 
a  dark  mane  having  a  greenish  appearance. 

(2)  City  of  Babylon.  Behind  this  famous 
wall  lay  the  buried  ruins  of  Babylon,  the  city 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  also  the  city  of  .Assur- 
bani-pal,  the  Assyrian  king,  for.  as  the  tide  of 
conquest  swept  backward  and  forward,  the  kings 
of  Nineveh  were  often  the  kings  of  Babylon, 
while  in  some  instances  the  situation  was  re- 
versed. 

Esar-haddon,  the  father  of  Assur-bani-pal,  held 
his  winter  court  at  Babylon,  and  the  dominion 
of  the  city  and  surrounding  country  was  a  part 
of  his  legacy  to  his  son.  This  was  the  city 
which  was  "the  lady  of  kingdoms,"  and  the 
fame  of  her  hanging  gardens  will  ever  live  in 
the  annals  of  history. 

The  excavators  have  already  crossed  the  park 
surrounding  the  palace,  and  are  now  attacking 
the  edifice  in  which  Cyrus  is  supposed  to  have 
sigrned  the  edict  authorizing  the  return  of  the 
Jews  to  their  own  land. 

It  is  hoped  that  important  documents  may  be 
found,  for  many  a  vault  of  hidden  archives  must 
be  buried  here.  The  favorite  temple  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzTr  has  been  uncovered,  and  here  is  a 
monument    which    is    described    as   "the   middle 
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point  of  Babylon,"  and  here  also  are  the  accounts 
of  the   workmen's    wages,   here   is  a   psalm,   and 
there  a  terra-cotta  figure. 
A   canal    has   been   found    which   crosses    the 
14 


Euphrates,  and  this  is  identified  as  the  east  cana' 
mentioned  in  inscriptions  which  had  been  pre- 
viouslv  foimd.     It  is  lliirty-nine  feet  wide. 

(3)  Latest  Report.  Under  date  of  Feb.  to, 
1900.  Dr.  Koldewey  gives  the  latest  information 
which  we  have  so  far  obtained  from  his  expedi- 
tion. He  .says :  "I  have  not  found  in  any  of  the 
excavations,  any  old  buildings  or  traces  of  them. 
There  arc  some  remains  of  the  time  of  Nebuch- 
adnezzar, such  as  the  great  Hittite  stele, 
but  wherever  we  dig,  and  we  are  now  ten  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  Euphrates,  we  find  seals  of 
the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  nothing  of  more 
ancient  date.  The  lowest  that  can  yet  be  assigned 
is  the  lower  part  of  the  temple  of  Ishtar,  which 
goes  back  to  Sardanapalus  (or  .'Xssur-bani-pal), 
and  even  around  the  cylinder  of  Sardanapalus, 
were  the  tablets  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  old  buildings  will  be  found  when 
we  reach  the  southern  part  of  the  mound. 


Figuic-s  (rom  Eograved  Cylinders  SliowiDi;  Ualiyloniui  Cos- 
tumes. 

It  seems  daily  more  certain  that  the  entire  Kasr 
was  a  new  suburb  built  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
his  father,  and  that  the  long  line  of  rulers  who 


Worshipini!  Ilpavt-nlv  Bodir*.     Troin  a  Cylinder  of 
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preceded  them  lived  in  some  other  part  of  the  city. 
It  seems  that  Amran,  as  the  Arabs  call  another 
mound  here,  is  the  most  likely  spot,  for  this  alone 
of  all   the  mounds  is   high  enough  to  hold  the 
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ruins   which  we  have  a  right  to  expect.    On  the 

surface  is  a  layer  of  graves  of  late  date,  but  of 
what  is  beneath  it  we  know  nothing  at  all. 

This  hill  is  to  be  the  next  point  of  attack,  and 
we  shall  work  with  even  a  larger  force  than 
hitherto. 

In  the  course  of  the  excavations  various  frag- 
ments of  cylinders  have  been  found,  as  well  as 
statuettes  of  different  Babylonian  deities.  After 
searching  the  palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  beyond 
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Cylinder  with  Cuneiform  Characters  and  Figures 
Worshiping  the  Lunar  Deity. 

the  East  Canal,  the  rest  of  the  mounds  will  be  ex- 
cavated" (Rogers,  His.  of  Bab.  and  Assyr.). 

BABYLONIA  AND    ASSYMA,  BE- 
LIGION  OF. 

(1)  Sources — Origin  of  the  Pantheon.  Be- 
fore the  discovery  and  the  deciphering  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  our  knowledge  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  people  that  lived  in  ancient  times  on 
the  borders  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  was  lim- 
ited to  the  information  given  by  Greek  authors. 
Since  1835  a  great  number  of  documents  have  been 
found  in  the  ruin-mounds  of  the  now  almost  de- 
serted country  that  bear  testimony  to  the  power 
and  civilization  of  its  ancient  inhabitants.  Parts 
of  temples  and  palaces  were  laid  bare,  inscriptions 
were  found  and  deciphered  by  the  ingenuity  of 
English  and  French  scholars,  and  an  almost  un- 
known world  was  revealed.  The  excavations  of 
the  latest  years,  conducted  by  the  French  consul, 
de  Sarzea,  and  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
added  materials  of  the  highest  value  to  the  large 
collections  of  monuments  preserved  in  London, 
Paris,  and  Berlin. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  finds  was  the  dis- 
covery of  the  remains  of  Sardanapalus'  (668-626 
B.  C.)  library  in  the  mound  of  Kojundshik 
(Nineveh),  that  provided  us  with  numerous 
texts,  copied  by  order  of  the  king  (see  Nineveh). 
These  copies  form  the  chief  source  for  our  knowl- 
edge of  Babylonian  religious  life,  and  contain 
prayers,  incantations,  forecasts,  lists  of  gods, 
lists  of  temples,  etc.  But  as  they  do  not  mention 
the  date  of  the  originals  they  were  taken  from, 
and  as  there  is  only  a  small  number  of  well- 
preserved  texts  (owing  to  the  fragility  of  the 
tablets,  made  of  baked  clay),  our  knowledge  of  the 
religion,  though  increasing  every  year,  is  still  very 
imperfect,  especially  as  to  its  development. 

In  the  oldest  times  a  number  of  small  king- 
doms existed  in  North  and  South  Babylonia  (Ur, 
Uruk,  Eridu.  Larsa,  Lagash,  Nippur,  Agade), 
the  population  being  formed  by  tribes  of  different 
descent  and  race.  Among  these  the  Sumerians 
possessed  a  high  civilization.  Before  3800  B.  C. 
Semitic  tribes  took  possession  of  a  part  of  the 
country  (kingdom  of  Sargon  of  Agade,  3800  B. 
C),  and  after  2250  B.  C.  Babel  became  the  pre- 
dominating town  (conquests  of  King  Kham- 
murabi).  One  branch  of  the  Semites,  the  Assy- 
rians, settled  in  Mesopotamia  (which  see);  their 
might  increased,  and  several  times  the  Baby- 
lonian emjiire  was  overpowered  by  Assyrian  kings. 
After  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  the  capital  of  the  As- 


syrians, there  was  a  short  time  of  glory  for  Baby- 
lon ( Nabopolassar,  Ncbukadrezar),  until  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Persians  under  Cyrus  (538 
B.  C). 

(2)  History.  The  history  of  the  religion  runs 
to  a  certain  degree  parallel  to  the  political  his- 
tory. The  Sumerians  were  the  inventors  of  the 
cuneiform  script,  became  the  teachers  of  the 
Semites,  who  in  that  period  did  not  know  how  to 
write,  and  their  language  was  for  centuries  used 
in  religious  te.xts.  Their  inlluence  on  the  religion 
of  the  Semites  has  been  important,  but  is  not  to  be 
overrated,  as  the  religious  ideas  of  both  were 
doubtless   very   similar.     Each  town  possessed  a 
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small  pantheon,  and  was  always  governed  by  the 
Lord  and  Lady  of  the  town.  Where  the  popula- 
tion of  a  town  was  homogeneous,  the  gods  were 
also  of  uniform  nature;  in  the  case  of  diverse 
origin  among  the  inhabitants,  there  was  a  differ- 
ence also  between  the  characters  of  the  gods; 
for  men  make  their  gods  according  to  their  own 
peculiar  qualities. 

As  the  Semites  of  Babylon  became  predomi- 
nant in  the  country,  the  gods  of  their  capital  town 
took  the  leading  place,  but  in  many  instances  the 
lords  of  other  places  were  brought  into  relation 
with  them  by  the  schools  of  priests.  The  gods 
were  almost  always  believed  to  live  in  matrimony, 
and  so  it  was  easy  to  make  genealogies,  which, 
owing  to  the  differences  between  the  schools  of 
priests,  were  not  always  in  harmony.  Local 
deities  of  the  same  character  were  often  regarded 
as  different  manifestations  of  one  god,  and  thus 
it  happens  that  we  have  an  enormous  number  of 
names  for  some  twenty  gods,  representing  distinct 
tvpes. 

(3)  Gods,  Local  Cults.  The  Babylonian-As- 
syrian gods  belong  to  the  class  of  nature-gods. 
In  many  instances  the  heavenly  bodies  are  be- 
lieved to  be  their  incorporations,  but  we  must 
remember  that  gods  and  stars  were  not  identi- 
fied ;  it  was  only  by  means  of  them  that  the 
gods  showed  themselves.  In  other  cases  we  find 
animals  as  an  attribute  of  gods,  because  the  pecu- 
liar power  of  a  god  was  especially  proper  to  a  cer- 
tain animal,  but  the  animal  itself  was  not  es- 
teemed as  a  god. 

The  first  place  of  the  Pantheon  is  taken  by  Ana 
or  Anu,  God  of  Heaven.  In  the  inscriptions  of 
Gudea,  priest  of  Lagash,  he  and  his  companions, 
Bel.  and  Ea,  are  already  mentioned  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  gods,  but  at  the  same  time  we  know 
him  35  the  local  god  of  Urick,  where  he,  his 
wife,  Anatu  and  his  daughter  Naua,  or  Islitar 
are  worshiped  in  the  temple  E-anna,  house  of 
heaven. 

Bel  (the  \ord=:BaaD,  Lord  of  the  Earth- 
mountain,  takes  the  second  place,  and  is  the  local 
god  of  Nippur.  In  ancient  times  his  temple  at 
Nippur  was  famous,  but  afterwards  most  of  the 
glory  of  the  ruler  of  mankind  was  transferred 
to  Maruduk,  the  local  god  of  Babylon. 
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Ea  is  the  God  of  the  Waters  that  surround  the 
Earth-mountain,  and  also  of  the  waters  beneath 
the  earth.  The  place  of  his  local  cult  was  Eridu, 
where  he  was  worshiped  as  Lord  of  Wisdom. 
In  the  depth  of  the  sea  is  his  home.  He  speaks 
to  mankind  in  dreams ;  he  knows  the  secret  ex- 
orcisms against  evil  spirits ;  as  Lord  of  the 
Waters  he  bestows  fertility ;  as  Lord  of  Wisdom 
he  is  the  patron  of  artists  and  workmen. 

These  three  gods,  with  their  wives,  Anal,  Belit 
and  Damkina,  are  consequently  the  rulers  of  the 
universe  (heaven,  earth,  and  the  deep  waters 
around  and  beneath  the  earth). 

Of  little  lower  rank  are  the  three  gods,  Sin, 
Shamash  and  Islttar.  Sin.  the  Lord  of  the  Moon 
(the  local  god  of  Ur  in  Babylonia  and  of  Harran 
in   Mesopotamia),   is   often   called  the    father   of 


ality ;  and  in  historical  times,  when  the  matriar- 
chate  had  been  long  forgotten,  she  was  worshiped 
as  the  Lady  of  Fertility,  especially  in  Uruk.  On 
the  other  hand,  she  reminds  us  of  the  Amazons, 
when  as  the  Lady  of  the  Battle  (as  she  is  often 
called  in  the  historical  inscriptions)  she  rides  on 
a   leopard,   bearing  bow   and  arrows. 

The  god  Ramman,  Lord  of  Wind,  Thunder 
and  Lightning,  Rain  and  Storm,  was  imported 
in  early  times  from  the  Syrian  countries.  His 
character  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Israelitic 
Jahwc  {Jehovah),  the  bull  being  his  animal, 
while  he  bears  powerful  horns  on  his  head. 

The  local  god  of  Babylon  was  Maruduk.  Un- 
der the  famous  king  Khammurabi  (2.250  B.  C.) 
his  town  become  the  capital  of  the  country,  and 
so  Maruduk's  glory   rose.     As  son  of  Ea  he  is 
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Shamash  (the  Sun).  As  some  peasants  still  do, 
the  Babylonians  believed  in  the  influence  of  the 
moonlight  on  the  growth  of  plants,  and  so  he  is 
venerated  as  Lord  of  Fertility;  owing  to  the 
mysterious  transformations  of  his  shape  he  is 
believed  to  be  a  mighty  sorcerer,  who  creates 
himself,  and.  according  to  this,  possesses  sacred 
wisdom  (Lord  of  Decrees). 

Shamash,  Lord  of  the  Sim,  was  the  local  god 
of  Ijrsa  and  Sippar.  In  the  morning  the  doors 
of  heaven  are  opened,  and  from  between  two 
mountains  he  drives  in  his  carriage,  guided  by 
Bunenc,  the  charioteer.  He  is  the  great  judge, 
the  counselor  of  the  gods,  and  as  Lord  of  the 
Sunlight  he  is  a  friendly  power  that  frightens 
the  wicked. 

Ishlar,  the  Lady  of  Heaven,  is  identified  with 
the  star  Venus.  She  is  unmarried,  and  her  posi- 
tion among  the  gods  represents  the  position  of 
women  in  the  times  of  the  matriarchatc,  when  the 
mother  was  the  head  of  her  f.nmily.  without  re- 
garding the  various  fathers  of  her  chiljrcp  as 
husbands.    Thus,   her  cult   was  of  great  sensu- 


thc  mighty  sorcerer,  who  knows  all  his  father 
knows.  He  is  the  creator,  the  god  of  light,  the 
conqueror  of  the  great  dragon  of  darkness,  Tia- 
mat.  The  fate  of  mankind  is  settled  by  him  in 
the  chamber  of  destiny,  and  his  name  is  Pel  beli, 
Lord  of  Lords.  Kven  the  .Assyrian  kings  wor- 
shiped him  in  Babylon.  He  was  the  national 
Babylonian  god,  as  Ashur  was  the  national  god 
of    Assyria. 

Ashur  is  the  only  god  that  is  particularly  .As- 
syrian. Perhaps  he  was  originally  the  Lord  of 
the  town  Ashur.  but  his  origin  is  not  sufficiently 
clear.  In  Assyria  he  is  the  Lord  of  Lords,  the 
father  of  the  gods,  whose  banner  is  at  the  head 
of  the  troops,  for  the  wars  of  the  kings  are  his 
wars ;  it  is  the  glory  of  his  name  that  frightens 
the  enemy,  and  to  him  a  part  of  the  booty  is 
dedicated. 

With  this  one  exception,  the  Assyrian  pan- 
theon is  wholly  the  same  as  that  of  Babylonia. 
Besides  the  gods  already  mentioned,  there  are 
worshiped  in  both  countries  .Vini'ft,  the  warrior, 
a    sun-god,    whose   wife    Gula    "vivifies    death ;" 
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Nefgal  (local  god  of  KiUu),  a  god  of  war,  a 
terrible  lion,  symbolizing  the  burning  summer 
sun,  also  the  lord  of  the  deceased,  the  king  of 
Hades;  Nabu  (Ncbo),  the  great  god  of  Borsippa, 
the  patron  of  the  scholars,  to  whom  mankind  is 
indebted  for  the  art  of  writing,  the  gracious  lord, 
the  messenger  and  son  of  Maruduk ;  Gibil.  Lord 
of  Fire,  and  Nusku,  the  messenger  of  the  gods. 

Those  are  the  "ilani  rabuti,"  the  great  gods ; 
but  there  is  a  large  number  of  gods  of  less  promi- 
nent position:  The  seven  spirits  of  heaven  (the 
I&^si)t  and  the  seven  spirits  of  earth  {Anunnaki)  ; 
Diizu  (Toiiuiiuc),  the  god  of  the  sun  in  spring- 
time, whose  place  is  at  the  door  of  heaven ;  Nam- 
tor,  the  god  of  pestilence;  and  all  the  other  gods 
whose  names  are   preserved   to   us. 

(4)  Temples — Priests — Offerings — Feasts.  A 
town  of  any  importance  possessed  a  number  of 
temples,  and  among  these  one  ziggurat  or  "tower- 
temple."  The  ciggurat  consists  of  several  ter- 
races, made  of  bricks,  on  the  top  of  which  a  small 
chapel  was  erected,  open  in  front,  with  an  altar 
before  it.  The  chapel  contained  the  image  of 
the  god ;  sometimes  the  walls  of  the  terraces 
were  made  of  enameled  bricks  in  different  colors 
(black,  white,  purple,  blue,  red,  silver  and  gold). 
The  top  was  reached  by  steps  or  by  a  sloping 
way.  On  the  lower  floors  were  rooms  dedicated 
to  various  other  gods.  So  in  Esagila.  the  famous 
tower-temple  of  Babylon,  were  smaller  temples 
for  Maruduk's  wife.  Nabu.  Ea.  Ann  and  Bet. 

The  temples  contained 
imitations  of  the  sup- 
posed real  dwellings  of 
the  gods  (house  of  the 
great  mountain  of  earth, 
house  of  the  fundament 
of  heaven  and  earth, 
house  of  heaven,  etc.). 
The  great  ocean  that 
surrounds  the  world  was 
represented  in  a  temple 
of  Lagash  by  a  basin; 
the  "chamber  of  destiny" 
was  imitated  in  Esagila. 
Of  course,  the  oldest 
temples  were  of  a  mod- 
est construction,  but  the 
kings  were  always  en- 
gaged in  repairing  and 
embellishing  the  houses 
of  their  gods;  and  in  the 
times  of  Nebukadrezar 
the  Great,  the  chief- 
temple  of  Babylon  was 
a  complex  of  temples, 
surrounded  by  a  huge 
wall,  with  large  court- 
yards and  a  great  :ig- 
"-'""'=•''■  gurat  of  seven   stories. 

The  priests  were  persons  of  great  influence,  not 
only  by  their  position  in  the  temples,  but  also 
by  their  knowledge.  People  wanted  them  for  the 
writing  of  contracts,  for  medicaments,  exor- 
cisms, and  forecasts.  In  many  instances  we  find 
women  as  priests,  even  royal  princesses.  Their 
revenues  consisted  in  parts  of  the  offerings  and 
in  the  profits  from  the  possessions  of  the  temple. 
The  kings  endowed  the  temples  with  fields,  slaves, 
necessaries  of  ;.he  service  (oil,  incense,  meal,  and 
animals),  and  in  many  instances  priests  lent  sil- 
ver or  corn;  especially  in  the  older  times  they 
ar»  usually  the  bankers. 

All  sorts  of  perfect  animals  could  be  oflfered 
to  the  gods;  the  kings  offer  at  special  occasions, 
and  often  a  temple  receives  from  them  the  neces- 


saries for  a  daily  offering.  The  gods  were  sup- 
posed to  eat  and  drink  the  essences  of  the  things 
offered  to  them,  and  therefore  at  least  twice  daily 
they   were   supplied   with   a   meal.     Every   under- 
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taking,  a  campaign,  hunting  party,  building  of  a 
house,  etc.,  was  opened  by  an  offering,  and,  when 
finished,  thank-offerings  were  given.  Human  sac- 
rifices were  not  usual,  though  not  unknown,  but 
of  the  offering  of  children  there  is  not  any  ex- 
ample or  trace.  In  the  cult  of  Ishtar  the  sacred 
prostitution  was  of  importance.  The  priests  in- 
troduced the  offerer  to  the  god,  leading  him  by 
the  hand,  and  after  introducing  him,  the  gifts 
were  poured  out  or  burned  on  the  altar. 

Every  day  was  dedicated  to  some  particular 
god,  at  least  in  later  times,  as  is  stated  in  long 
lists  (hemerologies).  The  seventh,  fourteenth, 
twenty-first,  twenty-eighth,  and  also  the  nine- 
teenth of  a  month  were  "Sabbaths,"  days  of  rest 
for  the  king,  but  not  for  the  whole  people. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  feasts  is  still  very  lim- 
ited. Best  known  is  the  feast  "Zagmuku,"  the 
feast  of  the  New-year,  which  began  in  the  Spring. 
In  Babylon  it  was  celebrated  with  great  splendor. 
Conformably  to  human  custom,  the  gods  went  to 
visit  Maruduk,  Lord  of  Lords,  in  his  "chamber 
of  destiny."  From  the  near  Borsippa  Nabu  came 
on  his  holy  ship,  and  Maruduk  himself  went 
to  receive  him.  The  gods  of  other  places  were 
also  brought  to  Babylon,  and  whilst  they  were 
bowing  to  him  Maruduk  determined  the  events  of 
the  coming  year. 

Another  feast  was  celebrated  in  honor  of  Duzu 
or  Tainmuz,  the  young  Sun-god,  that  was  killed 
and  had  gone  to  Hades.  The  women  planted  lit- 
tle gardens,  which  soon  were  burned  by  the  heat 
of  the  summer-sun,  as  a  symbol  of  the  death  of 
the  god  of  fertility,  and  they  recited  mourning- 
songs. 

.  Every  god  had  his  annual  feast,  but  about  the 
particulars  of  them  we  still  know  very  little. 

(5)  Mythology.  The  Assyrians  and  Baby- 
lonians believed  the  earth  to  be  a  huge  mountain, 
surrounded  by  the  sea.  The  heaven  was  a  cupola 
supported  by  the  wall  of  the  horizon.  At  the  east 
and  west  sides  were  doors  for  the  sun,  that  rises 
from  the  "chamber  of  destiny"  in  the  east  wall,  and 
that  sets  in  the  "midst  of  heaven"  in  the  west  wall. 
This  world  was  created  by  Maruduk.  Before  the 
creation  of  heaven  and  earth  there  existed  Tianiat, 
the  great  dragon,  living  in  the  ocean.  Then  the 
gods  were  born  and  war  arose  between  Tiamat 
and  the  gods,  among  whom  Maruduk,  son  of  Ea, 
was  the  great  warrior.  Armed  with  seven  winds, 
thunder  and  lightning,  he  went  to  meet  Tiamat, 
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and  as  a  terrible  wind  blew  her  up,  so  that  she 
was  unable  to  shut  the  mouth,  Maruduk  then 
threw  his  net  over  her  and  cut  her  into  two  parts. 
One  part  was  extended  by  him  as  heaven,  the 
other  pan  became  the  earth.  Then  the  poles  were 
fixed,  the  bodies  of  heaven  placed,  and  mankind 
was  created.  This  myth  dales  from  the  times 
of  Marudiik's  (Babylon's)  supremacy. 

Another  myth  is  "Ishtar's  descent  into  Hades." 
After  the  death  of  Uczu  (I'ammuz),  the  god  of 
the  sun,  in  spring-time,  Ishlar,  his  beloved, 
mourned  for  him.  She  decided  to  go  into  Hades, 
the  world  of  death,  that  lies  deep  below  the  earth, 
in  order  to  take  the  "water  of  life"  with  which 
she  may  revive  her  lover.  She  passes  through 
the  seven  gates  of  Hades,  and  at  every  gate  the 
guard  takes  a  part  of  her  dress,  until  finally  she 
arrives  naked.  During  the  absc.ce  of  Ishtar  all 
vegetation  and  generation  ceases  on  earth.  The 
queen  of  Hades  strikes  Ishtar  with  diseases.  Now 
La  creates  a  helper,  which  is  sent  to  her  assist- 
ance. The  queen  of  Hades  is  overpowered,  the 
source  of  the  water  of  life  is  opened,  and  Ishtar, 
after  being  cured,  rcttirns,  and  every  year  Dusu 
revives  in  the  spring. 

Jlisiorical  elements  arc  found  in  the  great  epos 
of  Gilgamcsh,  the  Babylonian  Hercules,  whose 
deeds  are  glorified  in  twelve  songs.  In  very  old 
times  the  town  of  Uruk  was  besieged  by  an  enemy 
and  saved  by  Gil^amesh,  who  became  king.  As 
he  was  growing  mightier  every  day.  the  goddess 
Aruru  created  Eabani  in  order  to  resist  him,  but 
by  means  of  a  woman  dedicated  to  Ishtar,  they 
became  friends.  They  made  a  campaign  against 
the  Elamitic  king  Chumbaba.  After  ci)nqucring 
his  city  they  returned  to  Uruk.  where  a  great 
feast  was  arranged.  Now  the  goddess  Ishtar 
asked  Gilgamesh  to  be  her  consort,  but  he  refused 
and  reproached  her  with  the  fickleness  of  her  love. 
Full  of  wrath,  she  made  complaint  to  her  father 
.Iiiu.  who  created  a  great  bull,  that,  however,  was 
killed  by  Eabani.  After  a  new  war  against  Nippur, 
L-.ahani  died,  while  Gilsaiiiesh  suflfered  from  lep- 
rosy. In  order  to  be  cured  he  went  to  see  his 
deceased  forefather.  Tsit  Nal<islitiiii.  living  on  the 
isle  of  the  blessed,  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers.  A 
long  and  difTicult  travel  it  was.  Finally  he  came 
to  the  seashore,  where  he  found  the  ferryman. 
They  rowed  forty-five  days  and  reached  the  isle. 
Here  Tsit  Xa/'ishtim  told  him  the  story  of  his 
deluge,  his  escape,  and  glorification  on  the  isle 
fif  the  blessed ;  then  he  cured  him  at  the  fountain 
r«f  life  and  gave  him  a  plant  that  would  protect 
him  from  illness.  Gilgamesh  returned  to  Uruk. 
hul  on  the  way  home  the  plant  was  stolen  by  a 
serpent.  In  Uruk  he  complained  of  not  finding 
P.ahani  on  the  isle  of  the  blessed,  but  the  god 
S'ergal  called  the  ghost  of  Eahani.  which  lolil  him 
of  the  mystery  of  the  land  of  the  dead,  where  he 
was  living. 

Every  individual  was  protected  by  a  particular 
god  and  goddess.  He  needed  this  protection,  es- 
pecially against  the  evil  spirits,  an  almost  in- 
numerable army  of  demons,  that  brought  illness 
and  diseases  to  men. 

At  the  head  of  these  demons  were  placed  the 
terrible  .seven  ,  (>ii<iiii<jii.  that  fought  against  ."Ti'ii. 
and  that  were  only  defeated  after  a  heavy  struggle 
with  the  miKlitiest  of  the  gods.  They  lived  in 
the  wall  of  the  horizon,  like  wild  horses.  The 
demon  "south-wind"  was  the  first,  a  terrible  pan- 
ther the  third,  the  others  were  also  animals  .ind 
winds:  they  were  not  masculine  and  not  feminine, 
without  wife  and  children.  They  went  around  in 
the  streets  to  cause  troMble;  they  entered  the 
houses,  even  through  the  smallest  opening ;  they 


crept  into  a  man's  body  to  make  him  ill ;  they 
hid  themselves  among  the  cattle  when  driven 
home;  they  caused  hatred  and  jealousy,  and  did 
all  the  evil  they  could. 

Against  them  man  makes  a  fortress  of  his 
house.  He  daily  invokes  the  help  of  the  great 
gods,  and  defends  his  house  by  their  images.  At 
the  top  of  the  roof,  in  the  fireplace,  in  the  door, 
and  even  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  door  the 
figures  are  placed  as  sentinels.  In  the  morning 
and  evening  he  oflers  to  them  nourishment  and 
sweet  drink,  and  asks  them  to  keep  otl  all  that 
might  be  wrong.  In  case  of  illness,  they  are 
placed  near  the  bed,  two  at  the  head  and  two 
at  the  foot. 

Man  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  demons 
when  the  gods  are  insulted.  Either  the  protecting 
gods  arc  indifTcrent  and  do  not  defend  the  man, 
or  the  gods  themselves  send  the  evil  spirits  as 
punishmenls  for  the  sins. 

The  wrath  of  a  god  may  be  provoked  by  ritual 
neglects,  but  also  by  moral  mistakes.  When  the 
offerings  are  not  given  or  vows  remain  unfulfilled, 
the  gods  are  insulted,  but  they  are  also  insulted 
by  sins  against  morality  and  laws.  Changing  of 
the  boundary-stones,  making  use  of  false  weights, 
stealing  or  commanding  to  steal,  causing  quarrels, 
speaking  right,  but  doing  wrong,  killing  the  neigh- 
bor, teaching  improper  things,  bribing  in  lawsuit, 
transgressing  the  limits  of  righteousness,  eating 
or  drinking  out  of  unclean  objects,  etc.,  are  pun- 
ished, and  may  be  the  cause  of  a  curse.  It  is 
remarkable  that,  except  the  precepts  of  worship- 
ing one  god  and  the  forbidding  of  idol-cult,  all 
the  ten  commandments  have  their  equivalents  in 
Babylonian  religious  precepts.  The  condition  of 
woman  in  Babylonia  compared  unfavorably  with 
that  in  Egj'pt. 

Not  only  do  the  gods  send  misfortune,  but  man 
also  is  able  to  do  .so.  Some  persons  have  the 
"evil  eye."  others  know  how  to  conjure  the  spirits. 
Though  sorcery  is  forbidden  by  the  gods,  a  num- 
ber of  witches  bring  misery  by  their  practices. 
They  make  images  of  a  person,  and  by  cursing 
their  figures,  by  hiding  them,  by  burying  them, 
by  throwing  them  into  the  water,  by  burning  them 
or  crushing  them  in  the  street,  they  are  sure  of 
damaging  the  man  himself,  sooner  or  later. 

In  cases  of  illness  and  adversity  the  gods 
should  be  satisfied  and  the  spirits  expelled.  This 
could  be  done  by  reciting  long  exorcisms  and  hv 
synilwlical  acts.  Maruduk  is  the  great  gou, 
whose  assistance  purifies  the  sick.  The  symbol- 
ical acts  consist  in  the  burning  of  onions,  meal, 
clothes,  fruit;  the  conjuror  asks  that  the  sickness 
may  be  buried  at  the  same  time.  The  body  of 
the  sick  man  is  wrapped  in  sacred  cords,  which 
arc  lied  with  a  mysterious  tie:  the  coninror  unties 
the  magical  knot  .nnd  supplicates  that  the  god 
may  untie  the  band  of  sickness. 

.Ml  uncommon  events  were  believed  to  have 
significance.  In  the  first  place,  dreams,  unusual 
births,  color  of  the  hair,  the  moth  in  clothes,  the 
scratching  of  dogs,  and  a  thousand  things  more 
were  deemed  significant  as  to  the  future.  Fur 
Ihermorc.  the  constellations,  the  eclipses  of  sun 
and  moon,  the  rising  of  the  planets  were  anx- 
iously watched,  for  no  doubt  was  enlerlained 
about  the  influence  of  these  on  the  crops,  the  re- 
sult of  wars.  etc.  This  belief  in  forecasts  became 
the  occasion  of  astronomical  researches.  Stars  and 
gods  were  brought  into  relation  by  the  priests. 
Each  star  represented  a  distinct  number,  ami  by 
means  of  those  ihey  made  calculations  about  fii 
turc  events.  So.  religious  life  in  Babylonia  and 
.'\ssyria  was  not  easy.     In  all  circumstances  the 
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gods  ought  to  be  consulted.  The  king  of  Baby- 
lonia was  not  really  invested  with  his  dignity,  un- 
less he  "seized  the  hands  of  Maruduk"  at  the 
first  Zakmuku-feast  of  his  reign.  He  therefore 
went  to  Esagila  and  led  the  image  of  Maruduk  by 
the  hand  on  his  holy  procession.  No  campaign 
was  undertaken  without 
consent  of  the  gods ;  no 
'house  nor  temple  was 
built  or  repaired  without 
numerous  offerings ;  in 
the  observatories  on  the 
top  of  the  tower-temples 
the  priests  prepared  re- 
ports that  were  sent  to 
the  king. 

Sins  were  confessed  in 
penitential  hymns  of 
deep  religious  feeling.  Of 
course,  the  religious 
ideas  of  the  scholars  and 
priests  gradually  became 
more  developed  than 
popular  opinions,  and 
some'  priests  really  came 
very  near  monotheism. 
In  the  eighth  century  B. 
C.  one  of  the  Assyrian 
governors  tried  to  make 
Nabu  the  god  exclusively 
worshiped,  but  ended  in 
failure,  as  the  people 
could  not  appreciate  his 
feelings.  In  another  case 
a  number  of  gods  are  re- 
garded as  manifestations 
of  the  one  Maruduk; 
and  the  lists  of  gods 
prove  that  systems  of  identification  of  gods  were 
taught  in  the  schools  of  the  priests.  But  all  this 
was  mere  scholarship,  and  not  living  religion. 

The  gods  were  conceived  as  human  beings, 
animals,  or  animals  with  human  faces.  Only  a 
part  of  their  being  was  thought  to  be  united 
with  their  images.  In  the  mythological  literature 
much  is  spoken  of  them  that  seems  to  us  disre- 
spectful. The  gods  became  anxious  on  account 
of  the  waters  of  the  deluge ;  like  frightened  dogs 
they  go  to  the  heaven  of  Anu;  like  flies  they 
come  to  the  offering  of  the  Babylonian  Noah ; 
and  Gitgamesh  addresses  Ishtar  very  disrespect- 
fully. 

The  Babylonians  believe  in  a  life  after  death, 
but  not  in  what  we  call  the  resurrection  and  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  The  deceased  was  buried 
and  placed  in  a  tomb,  where  he  was  provided 
with  fruits,  wine,  oil,  etc.  His  shade  is  sup- 
posed to  rest  here  for  a  time  and  then  is  trans- 
ported to  Hades,  the  kingdom  of  Nergal  and  of 
Allatu,  queen  of  death.  In  other  cases  the  corpse 
was  burned  and  the  remains  placed  in  a  jar  of 
clay.  Hades  is  surrounded  by  seven  walls,  and 
by  a  river.  The  shades  live  there  in  darkness 
and  misery,  and  no  evidence  is  forthcoming  as 
to  any  difference  between  the  destinies  of  good 
and  bad.  B.  D.  E. 

(See  Rclig.  of  Bah.  and  Assyria,  by  Morris  In- 
strom  Jr. ;  The  Monuments  and  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Ira  M.  Price;  Neiv  Light  on  Bib.  and  Holy 
Land.   Evetts.) 

BABTLONIA  (bab'y-lo'ni-a). 

/.  Name.  The  name  is  derived  from  its  chief 
city,  Babylon,  termed  also  Chaldaea,  from  those 
who,  at  a  later  period,  inhabited  it.  A  province 
of  Middle  Asia,  bordered  on  the  north  by  Mesopo- 


tamiaj  on  the  cast  by  tlie  Tigris,  on  the  south  by 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Arabian 
Desert.  On  the  north  it  begins  at  the  point  where 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  approach  each  other 
and  extends  to  their  common  outlet  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  pretty  nearly  comprising  the  country 
now  designated  Irak  Arabi.  The  two  words, 
Babylonia  and  Chaldsa,  were,  however,  some- 
times used  in  another  signification:  Babylonia, 
as  containing  in  an  extended  sense  Assyria  also 
and  Mesopotamia,  nearly  all  the  countries  which 
Assyria  in  its  widest  meaning  embraced ;  while 
Chaldsa  indicated,  in  a  narrower  signification, 
the  southwestern  part  of  Babylonia,  between  the 
Euphrates  and  Babylon  (Strabo  xvi ;  Ptol.).  In 
Hebrew,  Babylonia  bore  the  name  of  Shinar,  or 
'the  land  of  Shinar.'  while  'Babylon'  (Ps. 
cxxxvii:i)  and  'the  land  of  the  Chaldseans'  (Jer. 
xxiv  :5 ;  Ezek.  xii:i3)  seem  to  signify  the  empire 
of  Babylon.  * 

Babylon,  or  the  Assyrian  Sablhim,  does  not 
mean  confusion.  The  error  arose  through  a  pun 
made  upon  the  name  by  the  Semites.  The  Hebrew 
has  a  word,  balat,  which  means  'to  confuse,'  and 
they  derived  Babylon  from  this  because  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues  here  took  place. 

2.  Climate.  The  great  valley  has  a  climate 
which  appears  little  fitted  to  produce  men  of 
energy  and  force,  for  the  temperature  over  its 
entire  surface  is  very  high  in  the  summer  season. 
In  the  far  south,  along  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  in 
the  near-by  regions  the  atmosphere  is  moist,  and 
the  heat  is  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  Hin- 
dustan or  Ceylon.  Records  do  not  exist  to  show 
the  range  of  the  thermometer,  but  the  passing 
traveler  states  the  simple  fact  that  the  tempera- 
ture is  higher  than  at  Bagdad.  In  Bagdad  the 
average  maximum  daily  temperature  indoors  dur- 
ing June  and  July  is  set  down  as  107°  Fahrenheit, 
and  it  often  goes  up  to  120°  or  122".  At  present 
this  high  temperature  is  also  readied  in  the  north 
as  far  up  at  least  as  Mosul.  It  is  now  also  ren- 
dered much  more  oppressive  by  hot  winds,  which 
arise  suddenly  and,  filled  with  impalpable  sand, 
drive  about  in  eddying  circles  or  sweep  in  vast 
clouds  over  a  wide  extent  of  country.  This  dust 
becomes  at  times  so  thick  as  to  completely  shut 
off  near  objects  from  the  vision,  as  though  by  a 
fog.  The  gleaining  particles  of  sand  shine  beneath 
the  sweltering  sun,  the  sand  enters  nostrils  or 
mouth  and  seems  to  choke  the  very  lungs.  Death 
itself  sometimes  alone  terminates  the  suffering 
experienced  in  these  terrible  visitations.  It  is, 
however,  altogether  probable  that  in  the  period  of 
the  ancient  history  neither  the  heat  nor  the  sand 
was  such  a  menace,  for  at  that  period  the  vast  net- 
work of  canals  helped  to  create  moisture.  (Rogers, 
His.  of  Bab.  and  Assyr.,  vol.  I,  pp.  277,  278.) 

3.  Physical  Features.  The  country  in  an- 
cient times  was  very  prolific,  especially  in  corn 
and  palms.  Timber  trees  it  did  not  produce. 
Many  parts  had  springs  of  naphtha.  As  rain  is 
infrequent,  even  in  the  winter  months,  the  country 
owes  its  fruitfulness  to  the  annual  overflow  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  whose  waters  are  con- 
veyed over  the  land  by  means  of  canals.  Quintus 
Curtius  (i:5)  declares  that  the  country  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  was  covered  with 
so  rich  a  soil  that  the  cattle  were  driven  from 
their  pastures  lest  they  should  be  destroyed  by 
satietv  and  fatness. 

The  alluvial  plains  of  Babylonia,  (Thaldsea  and 
Susiana,  including  all  the  river,  lake  and  newer 
marine  deposits  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
occupy  an  extent  of  about  3-.400  square  geo- 
graphic miles. 
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4.  RWers.  The  rivers  are  the  Euphrates 
and  its  tributaries,  the  Tigris  (see  Tigris)  and 
its  tributaries,  the  Kerah,  the  Karun  and  its 
tributaries,  the  Jcrahi  and  the  Idiyan,  constitut- 
ing, altogether,  a  vast  hydrugraphical  basin  of 
189,200  geographic  square  miles,  containing, 
within  itself,  a  central  deposit  of  32,400  miles  of 
alluvium,  almost  entirely  brought  down  by  the 
waters  of  the  various  rivers,  and  which  have 
been  accumulating  from  periods  long  antecedent 
to  all  historical  records.  All  these  rivers  pre- 
sent the  peculiarity  of  flowing,  for  a  great  part 
of  their  course,  through  supra-cretaceous  forma- 
tions of  a  very  friable  nature,  easily  disintegn'ated 
by  the  action  of  the  elements,  and  still  more  so 
by  that  of  lunning  waters  when  swollen  by  floods 
and  carrying  down  pebbles.  Near  Bushiyah.  about 
ten  miles  beyond  the  southeast  quarter  of  an- 
cient Babylon,  on  a  level  plain,  arc  found  a  num- 
ber of  sand-hills,  which  are  constantly  shifting 
their  place  and  number,  and  yet  always  occupy 
the  same  general  locality.  They  appear  to  owe 
their  existence  to  the  presence  of  springs,  which 
moisten  the  sand  and  cause  its  accumulation,  at 
the  same  time  allowing  the  prevalent  winds  to 
alter  the  form  and  number  of  the  hills,  while 
their  bases  have  a  fixed  point  of  attraction.  They 
are  objects  of  superstition  to  the  Arabs,  who 
often  look  upon  them  as  the  sepulchral  pall  of 
brethren  who  have  fallen  in  battle.  The  efflo- 
rescences of  nitrate  of  potassium  and  of  chloride 
or  hydro-chlorate  of  sodium  arc  common  on  these 
plains ;  the  one  is  most  prob.ibly  derived  from 
the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matters,  and  con- 
sequently characteristic  of  alluvium  of  river  or 
marshy  origin;  the  other  is  indicative  of  deposi- 
tions from  seas  or  bays.  The  modern  accumu- 
lations of  soil  in  Babylonia  from  annual  inunda- 
tions is  still  very  great.  Several  canals,  such 
as  the  Isa.  the  Nahr  Zimberani-Yah,  the  Muhawil, 
etc.,  convey  water  at  certain  .seasons  of  the  year 
from  one  river  and  part  of  the  country  to  an- 
other. In  general,  the  alluvium  that  is  brought 
down  by  canals  and  rivulets  and  deposited  at  their 
mouths  is  a  fine  clay.  The  great  extent  of  the 
plain  of  Babylonia  is  everywhere  altered  by  arti- 
ficial works;  mounds  rise  upon  the  otherwise  uni- 
form level,  walls  and  mud  ramparts  and  dikes 
intersect  each  other,  elevated  masses  and  friable 
soil  of  pottery  are  succeeded  by  low  plains  inun- 
dated during  great  part  of  the  year,  and  the 
antique  beds  of  canals  are  visible  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

5.  The  Euphrates.  The  Euphrates  is  still  a 
majestic  stream,  but  wanders  through  a  dreary 
solitude.  Its  banks  are  hoary  with  reeds,  and 
the  gray  osier  willows  are  yet  there  on  which 
the  captives  of  Israel  hung  up  their  harps,  and, 
while  Jerusalem  was  not.  refused  to  be  comforted. 
At  that  time  its  now  broken  hills  were  palaces; 
its  long  undulating  mounds,  streets;  its  vast  soli- 
tude was  filled  with  the  busy  subjects  of  the  proud 
mistress  of  the  East.  Now,  'wasted  with  misery,' 
her  habitations  are  not  to  he  found,  and,  for  her- 
self, 'the  worm  is  spread  over  her.' 

Sirabo  makes  the  Euphrates  a  stadium  (646 
feet)  in  breadth  at  Babylon;  according  to  Ren- 
ncl  it  is  about  491  English  feet ;  D'Anville  re- 
duces it  to  330:  Rich,  nn  the  other  hand,  raises 
it  to  450  feet;  its  breadth,  however,  varies  in  its 
passage  through  the  ruins.  Rich  ascertained  its 
depth  to  be  two  and  one-half  fathoms,  and  that 
the  current  runs  gently  at  the  medium  rate  of 
about  two  knots  an  hour.  The  Euphrates  is  far 
less  rapid  than  the  Tigris,  and  rises  at  an  earlier 
period.  When  at  its  height — from  the  latter  end 
of  April  to  the  latter  end  of  June — it  overflows 


the  surrounding  country,  fills,  without  the  aid 
of  human  labor,  the  canals  dug  for  its  reception, 
and  facilitates  agriculture  in  a  surprising  degree. 
The  ruins  of  Babylon  are  then  so  inundated  as 
to  render  many  parts  of  them  inaccessible.  The 
water  of  the  Euphrates  is  esteemed  more  salu- 
brious than  that  of  the  Tigris.  The  course  of  the 
river  through  the  site  of  Babylon  is  from  north  to 
south.  Bricks  and  other  fragments  of  buildings 
are  frequently  found  in  it  by  fishermen  who  ply 
on  its  waters.     I  See  Eli'HRates.) 

6.  Fertility  and  Riches.  During  the  three 
great  empires  of  the  East  no  tract  of  the  whole 
appears  to  have  been  so  reputed  for  fertility  and 
riches  as  the  district  of  Babylonia,  which  arose 
in  the  main  from  the  proper  management  of  the 
mighty  river  which  flowed  through  it.  Herodotus 
mentions  that,  when  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a 
province,  it  yielded  a  revenue  to  the  kings  of  Per- 
sia which  comprised  half  their  income.  And  the 
terms  in  which  the  Scriptures  describe  its  nat- 
ural as  well  as  its  acquired  supremacy  when  it 
was  the  imperial  city  evidence  the  same  facts. 
They  call  it  'Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms; 
the  beauty  of  the  Chaldee  excellency;  the  lady  of 
kingdoms,  given  to  pleasure ;  that  dwellcth  care- 
lessly, and  sayeth  in  her  heart,  /  am,  and  there  is 
none  else  beside  me.'  But  now,  in  the  expres- 
sive and  inimitable  language  of  the  same  holy 
book  may  it  be  said,  'She  sits  as  a  widow  on 
the  ground.  There  is  no  more  a  throne  for  thee, 
O  daughter  of  the  Chaldxans !'  As  for  the 
abundance  of  the  country,  it  has  vanished  as  clean 
away  as  if  'the  besom  of  desolation'  had  swept 
it  from  north  to  south;  the  whole  land,  from  the 
outskirts  of  Bagdad  to  the  farthest  reach  of 
sight,  lying  a  melancholy  waste.  The  Babylonians 
were  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  cloth  and 
carpets;  they  also  excelled  in  making  perfumes, 
in  carving  in  wood  and  in  working  in  precious 
stones.  They  were  a  commercial  as  well  as  a 
manufacturing  people,  and  carried  on  a  very  ex- 
tensive trade  alike  by  land  and  by  sea.  Babylon 
was  indeed  a  commercial  depot  between  the  East- 
ern and  the  Western  worlds  (Ezek.  xvii:4;  Is. 
xliii  :i4). 

7.  Flora.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  wheat 
and  barley  are  indigenous  to  the  plains  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  that  thence,  after  a  period  of  cul- 
tivation, they  spread  westward  over  Syria  and 
Egypt  and  on  to  Europe.  If  this  be  true,  the  land 
might  well  be  expected  to  yield  a  good  harvest 
of  native  cereals. 

But  the  productivity  of  the  land  did  not  stop 
with  the  great  cereals.  The  inhabitants  had  a 
wide  range  of  vegetables  for  food,  among  which 
are  pumpkins,  kidney  beans,  onions,  vetches,  egg 
plants,  cucumbers,  "gombo,"  lentils,  chick-poas 
and  beans. 

Above  the  vegetables  and  cereals  of  the  land 
rose  its  trees,  of  which  the  variety  was  great,  both 
of  those  that  yielded  fruit  and  of  those  that  added 
merely  to  the  beauty  of  the  land ;  among  these 
were  the  apple,  fig,  apricot,  pistachio,  vine,  almond, 
walnut,  cypress,  tamarisk,  plane  tree  and  acacia. 
But  valuable  and  beautiful  though  they  all  were, 
none  was  equal  in  utility,  in  song,  or  in  story  to 
the  palm.  From  the  most  ancient  of  days  down 
to  the  present  all  the  Orient  has  rung  with  the 
praises  of  the  palm.  In  Babylon  it  found  a  suit- 
able place  for  its  development.  It  was  cultivated 
witli  extreme  care.  Even  in  early  times  the  proc- 
ess of  re|iri"lucti(in  had  lieiii  discovered,  ana  was 
facilitated  by  shaking  the  flowers  of  the  male 
palm  over  those  of  the  female.  From  the  prod- 
ucts of  this  tree  the  peasantry  were  able  almost 
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to  support  life.  The  fruit  was  eaten  both  fresh 
and  dry.  forming  in  the  latter  case  almost  a  sweet- 
meat (Rogers,  His.  of  Bab.  and  Assyr.,  vol.  I,  pp. 
282.  283). 

S.  Fauna.  The  lion  {nisu,  /abbn)  was  a  very 
common  tenant  of  the  reed  beds  between  Arabia 
and  Babylonia,  and  not  only  the  panther  (nimni), 
the  jackal  (akiu'i,  barbarii),  the  fox  (se/ibii),  and 
the  wild  boar  (shakhu,  dabil),  but  especially  the 
wild  ox    {reh-ame,  Heb.  ^?^1),  frequently  figure 

in  the  literature  and  the  pictorial  representations 
(e.  g.,  on  the  oldest  cylinder  seals).  Many  spe- 
cies of  gazelles,  antelopes  and  wild  goats  were 
found  along  the  frontiers  of  the  country.  The 
horse  (Heb.  sisu)  was  unknown  to  the  earliest 
settlers.  The  Sumerians  called  it  'ass  of  the 
East'  or  'the  mountain'  (anslin  kiirra),  just  as  by 
circumlocution  they  called  the  lion  lig-magh,  'big 
dog.'  The  strictly  domestic  animals  were  the  cow 
(a/pu),  the  sheep  (sniu,  lakru,  and  other  words), 
the  goat  (inzti),  the  ass  (i7?h'ru,  an  incorrectly 
written  form  of  hi'iiiirtd,  Sumerian  ans/nt),  and 
tire  dog  (/ca/bu).  The  elephant  [plni)  of  Meso- 
potamia, the  camel  (gammaiu)  and  the  wild  ass 
(burimu)  of  Arabia,  were  also  known  to  the 
Babylonians.  Such  a  word  as  gammaiu  shows  by 
its  very  form  (if  it  were  a  genuine  Babylonian 
word  it  would  be  written  gamin)  that  it  has  been 
borrowed  from  Arabia  (F.  Hommel,  Hastings' 
Bib.  Diet.). 

The  rivers  swarmed  with  fish.  In  their  slow- 
flowing  waters  the  barbel  and  carp  grew  to  large 
size  and  were  most  highly  esteemed.  But  the  eel, 
murena,  silurus  and  gurnard  were  also  used  for 
food  and  found  in  abundance. 

By  the  waters  and  amid  the  great  reeds  which 
almost  seemed  to  wall  in  the  rivers  were  birds  in 
extraordinary  variety,  am.ong  them  pelicans, 
cranes,  storks,  herons,  gulls,  ducks,  swans  and 
geese.  On  land  were  found  the  ostrich,  the  bus- 
tard, partridge,  thrush,  blackbird,  ortolan,  turtle- 
dove and  pigeon,  together  with  birds  of  prey  like 
eagles  and  hawks.  At  the  present  time  a  few 
snakes  are  found,  of  which  only  three  varieties 
are  known  to  be  poisonous,  but  none  of  these  are 
so  dangerous  as  many  found  in  adjoining  lands. 

Flocks  pasture  in  meadows  of  coarse  grasses ; 
the  Arabs'  dusky  encampments  are  met  with  here 
and  there ;  but,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, there  are  few  remains  of  the  date  groves, 
the  vineyards  and  the  gardens  which  adorned  the 
same  land  in  the  days  of  Artaxerxcs,  and  still 
less  of  the  population  and  labor  which  must  have 
made  a  garden  of  such  soil  in  the  time  of  Nebuch- 
adnezzar. The  vegetation  of  these  tracts  is 
characterized  by  the  usual  saline  plants,  the  river 
banks  being  fringed  by  shrubberies  of  tamarisk 
and  acacia,  and  occasional  groves  of  a  poplar 
which  has  been  mistaken  for  a  willow :  The  weep- 
ing willow  (Salix  Babylonica)  is  not  met  with 
in  Babylonia.  The  solitary  tree,  'of  a  species  alto- 
gether strange  to  this  country'  (Heeren.  .Asiatic 
Nations,  vol.  ii,  p.  158),  which  Rich  calls  lignum- 
vitK,  and  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  last 
remnant  or  offspring  of  the  sloping  or  hanging 
gardens  that  appeared  to  Quintus  Curtius  like  a 
forest,  is  in  reality  a  tamarisk. 

9.  Stones,  Minerals,  "Bricks.  Stone  and  min- 
erals were  almost  unknown  in  the  alluvial  soil. 
The  absence  of  these  was,  however,  atoned  for 
by  the  excellent  building  material  that  lay  to  hand 
in  the  clay,  while  the  best  possible  mortar  was 
obtained  from  the  asphalt  contained  in  the  numer- 
ous naphtha  wells.  All  the  buildings  in  ancient 
Babylonia  were  accordingly  constructed  of  brick. 
When  sandstone,  or  still  harder  kinds  of  stone, 


such  as  basalt  or  diorite,  were  used  (<?.  g.,  for 
statues),  they  were  brought  by  ship — even  in  the 
earliest  times — from  the  territories  along  the  fron- 
tier (Mesopotamia,  Elam,  Arabia).  The  same  is 
true  of  alabaster,  marble,  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin, 
iron  and  lead  (Hastings'  Bib.  Diet.) 

In  the  excellence  of  materials  used,  and  in  the 
perfection  of  form,  texture  and  solidity,  and  in 
the  great  size  of  their  bricks,  the  Babylonians 
have  probably  never  been  excelled.  The  same 
material  was  used  for  the  manufacture  of  books 
or  tablets.  These  were  made  even  more  care- 
fully, and  were  almost  indestructible.  For  rec- 
ords the  ancient  world  knew  nothing  their  su- 
perior and  perhaps  nothing  equal.  The  papyrus 
of  ancient  Egypt  was  so  fragile  and  so  easily 
destroyed  by  either  fire  or  water  that  it  bears  no 
comparison  with  the  brick,  which  resisted  both 
almost  equally  well.  The  clay  tablet  has  pre- 
served through  the  centuries  a  vast  literature, 
much  of  it  uninjured,  while  untold  portions  of  the 
literature  of  the  more  cultured  Egyptians  have 
hopelessly  perished  (Rogers,  Hist,  of  Bab.  and 
Assyr.,  p.  287).  ' 

to.  Mounds.  No  monuments  in  Babylonia 
and  Chaldjea  appear  to  be  more  decisive  of  the 
antiquity  and  Assyrian  origin  of  sites  than  the 
lofty  artificial  mound  of  which  the  present  de- 
generate hordes  of  the  tent  and  the  spear  narrate 
so  many  fabulous  tales,  but  which  almost  every- 
where present  themselves  where  there  are  also 
other  strong  grounds  of  presumption  of  an  As- 
syrian or  Qialdaso-Babylonian  origin.  Thus,  at 
Irkah,  at  Wasit.  at  Teredon.  at  the  Birs  Nimrud. 
the  Mujahlibah,  El  Heimar,  etc.,  these  colossal 
piles  are  found  domineering  over  the  dreary 
waste,  to  the  uniformity  of  which  they  offer  a 
striking  contrast,  being  visible  at  great  distances, 
and,  although  thrown  by  the  mirage  into  Strang-, 
and  contorted  shapes,  yet  they  always  appear, 
when  seen  upon  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  as  if 
possessing  colossal  dimensions,  and  produce  an 
effect  in  point  of  grandeur  which  cannot  easily  be 
surpassed.  Long  before  the  period  when  man 
began  to  erect  these  feeble  semblances  of  moun- 
tains, a  various  level  of  alluvium  had  been  estab- 
lished in  the  spaces  between  the  rivers,  by  which 
in  one  part  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  find  a 
higher  level  than  the  Tigris,  into  which  they  flow 
at  the  high  season,  while  at  another  place  the 
Tigris  sends  its  waters  to  the  Euphrates  and  re- 
stores the  flood  by  which  it  had  been  previously 
enriched  from  the  'Great  River.' 

11.  Ethnology  and  Language.  From  the 
account  which  is  found  in  Gen.  x  :8,  Nimiod,  the 
son  of  Cush,  appears  to  have  founded  the  king- 
dom of  Babylon,  and  to  have  been  its  first  sov- 
ereign. In  the  earliest  period  the  chief  race  was 
the  Sumerians.  This  was  the  people  who  founded 
a  number  of  the  chief  cities,  invented  the  cunei- 
form system  of  writing,  and,  in  general,  may  be 
said  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of  culture  and 
civilization  in  the  land.  A  few  inscriptions  writ- 
ten in  their  language  have  come  down  to  us.  Be- 
sides these,  we  find  as  early  as  B.  C.  5000  or  6000 
distinct  traces  of  a  Semitic  population,  which 
came  from  the  Northwest  (Mesopotamia)  and 
took  possession  of  the  civilized  settlements 
founded  by  the  Sumerians.  The  branch  of 
Semites  who  first  conquered  and  ruled  in  Baby- 
lonia received  accession  from  other  Semitic  peo- 
ples out  of  Arabia  during  the  early  periods.  To 
the  Sumerian  and  Semitic  stocks  were  added,  as 
time  went  on,  yet  other  peoples  from  Elam,  Me- 
dia and  elsewhere,  until  the  people  of  Fjabylonia 
were  so  completely  mixed  as  to  defy  all  analysis 
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into  separate  races.  It  is  strange  that  on  the  other 
hand  the  people  of  Assyria  should  suffer  compara- 
tively little  from  mixture,  and  should  be  able 
to  pride  themselves  upon  pure  Semitic  blood. 

"The  Semitic  Babylonians  have  the  closest  re- 
lationship with  the  other  Semites  (Hebrews, 
Arabs  and  Aramarans).  and  yet,  in  opposition  to 
these,  they  form  a  special  group,  as  the  grammar 
and  lexicon  clearly  prove.  If  the  Syro- Arabian 
Semites  may  be  properly  desigfnated  ■ucst  Semites, 
the  ancient  Egyptian  speech,  on  the  other  hand, 
belongs  to  the  cast  Semitic,  or  the  Bab.-Assyrian 
branch  of  Semitic  languages.  The  Egyptians 
must  in  the  remotest  antiquity  have  emigrated 
from  Mesopotamia  to  Africa.  Apart  from  con- 
siderations of  grammar  and  the  great  number  of 
Sumerian  loan-words  contained  in  their  language 
(which  is  otherwise  Semitic),  this  is  proved  by 
extensive  coincidences  between  the  Egyptian  and 
Babylonian  systems  of  writing,  their  religion  and 
other  branches  of  culture"  (F.  Hommel,  Hastings' 
Bib.  Diet.). 

12.  Kings.  In  Gen.  xiv  Amraphcl  is  cursorily 
mentioned  as  king  of  Shinar.  In  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  (B.  C.  719-690)— 2  Kings  xx:l2 — "Ik-ro- 
dach-baladan,  the  son  of  Baladan,'  was  'king  of 
Babylon,'  and  'sent  letters  and  a  present  unto 
Hezekiah,  for  he  had  heard  that  Hezekiah  had 
been  sick.'  About  a  hundred  years  later 
Jeremiah  and  Habakkuk  s[>eak  of  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Babylonians  under  the  name  of  the 
Chalda'ans.  and  now  Nchurhadnezzar  appears  in 
the  historical  books  (2  Kings  xxiv:!  sq.:  Jer. 
xxxvi  :9,  27)  as  head  of  ihc  all-subduing  empire 
of  Babylon.  Evil-merodaili  (2  Kings  xxv;27;  Jer. 
111:31 ),  son  of  the  preceding,  is  also  meiilioiied 
as  'king  of  Babylon.'  and  wlili  /ic/s/ta::ar  (Dan. 
v:l,  Jp\,  the  Nabonidus  of  Hcrosus,  the  line  of 
the  ClialdaMii  kines  was  closed;  lie  pcrislied  in 
the  conciucst  of  Babylon  by  the  Me<lo-l'crsi,ins 
(Dan.  v:3i),  'and  Darius,  the  Median,  took  the 
kingdom.' 

13.  Chaldeeans.  The  domination  of  the  Chal- 
daeans  in  Babylon  has  given  historians  some 
trouble  to  cxpl.iin.  The  Chaldasans  appear  to 
have  originally  been  a  nomadic  tribe  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Armenia,  numbers  of  whom  are  thought 
to  have  settled  in  Babylon  as  subjects,  where, 
having  been  civilized  and  grown  powerful,  they 
seized  the  supreme  power  and  founded  a  Chal- 
dxo- Babylonian  empire. 

Herodotus  has  noticed  the  Chaldxans  as  a  tribe 
of  priests  (i:28)  ;  Diodorus  (i:28)  as  a  separate 
caste  under  Hehis,  an  Egyptian  priest,  while  the 
book  of  Daniel  refers  to  them  as  astrologers,  ma- 
gicians and  soothsayers,  hut  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  as  laid  down  by  Gcscnius  on  Isaiah  xxiii : 
I.l.  that  it  was  the  name  r>f  a  distinct  nation;  if 
not,  as  Heeren  (Manual  of  .Inc.  Ili.tt.  2S)  has 
maintained,  the  name  of  tlic  N'orihirn  nom.idcs 
in  general.  In  connection  with  Babylonia  the 
Chalda-ans  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  conquering 
nation  as  well  as  a  learned  people;  they  intro- 
duced a  correct  method  of  reckoning  time,  and 
began  their  reign  with  Nabonassar  (B.  C  747). 
The  brilliant  period  of  the  Cliald.TO- Babylonian 
empire  extended  to  H.  C.  S.^X.  when  the  great 
city,  in  accordam-e  with  the  prophecy  of  Daniel, 
was  sacked  and  destroyed. 

Babylonia,  during  this  period,  was  'the  land 
of  the  rhald.xans.'  tin-  same  .is  that  into  which 
the  children  of  Judah  were  carried  away  captive 
(Jer.  xxiv:;;).  which  contained  Babylon  (Jer 
l:i:  Ezek.  xiirl.^),  was  the  seat  of  the  king  of 
Babylon  (Jer.  xxvru).  and  contained  the  house 
of   the   god   of    Nebuchadnezzar    (Dan.    i;i,    2). 


The  profane  historians  lend  their  testimony  to  the 
same  effect.  There  is  another  scriptural  refer- 
ence to  this  proud  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Chaldees.  when  learned  men  filled  the  streets  and 
the  temples  of  Nineveh  and  Babel :  'Behold  the 
land  of  the  ChaUl.-eans :  this  people  was  not,  till 
the  Assyrian  founded  it  for  them  that  dwell  in 
the  wilderness ;  they  set  up  the  towers  thereof, 
they  raised  up  the  palaces  thereof,  and  he  brought 
it  to  ruin'   (Is.  .xxiii;  13). 

14.  Histori/.  (.See  Babylon,  History;  As- 
.svri.a;  Chaldka;  Media.) 

15.  Writing,  Literature  and  Art. 

The  Babylonian  wedge-shaped  characters,  which 
formed  the  syllables  of  the  words  in  the  Baby- 
lonian tongue,  were  originally  pictures. 

(1)  Clay  Tablets.  When  clay  tablets  were  in- 
troduced as  writing  material,  and  the  stylus  was 
u^cd  to  form  the  characters,  these  pictures  became 
much  modified  in  form,  and  finally  pure  syllables, 
which  had  little  resemblance  to  theoriginal  picture. 
The  Babylonians  were  essentially  calculators,  and 
astronomy,  mixed  with  astrology,  occupied  a  large 
space  in  their  libraries.  This  doubtless  is  what 
Isaiah  refers  to  in  xlvii:i3.  They  kept  an  ac- 
curate account  of  the  eclipses,  equinoxes  and 
other  similar  occurrences.  Their  year  consisted 
of  12  months  of  30  days  each,  and  an  intercalary 
month  every  six  years.  Every  seventh  day  was  a 
rest  day,  on  which  it  was  forbidden  to  do  certain 
things.  Each  day  was  lucky  or  unlucky,  and  on 
these  days  certain  things  were  forbidden. 
The  largest  astrological  work  of  the  Babylonians 
was  made  by  Sargon.  3800  B.  C.  It  was  called 
the  'Illumination  of  Bel,'  and  consisted  of  seventy 
tablets.  Their  observations  were  made  from 
towers,  in  quite  a  modern  manner.  They  ob- 
served the  spots  in  the  sun  and  knew  of  comets. 
Geology  and  geography  were  represented  among 
their  sciences,  as  well  as  natural  history.  With 
the  exception  of  the  physical  sciences,  the  greater 
part  of  our  learning  was  known  to  the  Babylon- 
ians. Much  space  was  given  to  magic,  and  to  judge 
by  the  quantity  of  this  sort  of  literature,  the 
F^abylonians  must  have  lived  in  constant  terror 
of  spirits  and  demons.  As  the  Babylonian  was 
a  trader  and  a  money-lender,  there  are  almost 
innumerable  tablets  relating  to  sales,  loans,  mar- 
riage dowries,  slaves,  and  all  sorts  of  commercial 
transactions  that  can  be  imagined. 

(2)  Izdubar  Legends.  A  small  and  interest- 
ing class  of  litirniiiro  is  the  so-called  Izdubar 
Legends.  The  'Deluge  tablet'  is  one  of  these, 
which  gives  an  account  of  the  flood.  While  much 
of  their  literature  and  of  their  inscriptions  is 
now  only  fragmentary,  it  has  served,  through  a 
new  channel,  to  tell  us  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh, 
of  the  land  of  .Mirahain.  and  to  give  us  a  new 
vi-rsinn  of  the  flood.  It  has  given  us  a  more  ex- 
tinded  knowledge  of  Sennacherib.  Tiglalh-rileser, 
Sargon,  and  Esar-haddon.  and  enlightened  us  on 
the  language,  learning  and  superstition  of  the  fel- 
low citizens  of  Abraham,  and  of  a  branch  of 
the  Semitic  race  akin  to  the  Jewish  nation,  from 
which  sprang  the  Christ.  It  carries  us  back 
through  long  centuries  to  a  time  when  man  was 
learning  his  first  lessons  and  slowly  growing  up 
toward  civilization. 

(3)  Manual  Training.  The  Babylonian  youth 
learned  to  read  and  write,  which  was  no  easy 
task.  Many  excelled  in  wood  engraving  and  upon 
precious  stones,  and  their  work  is  a  marvel  even 
to-day.  They  were  good  builders,  and  their  pal- 
aces were  decorated  with  all  kinds  of  beautiful 
stones,  bronze  st.ilues.  vases,  jars  of  alabaster,  and 
ivories,  embellished  with  gold.     What  they  could 
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not  produce  for  themselves  they  imported  from 
Egypt  and  Phoenicia.  (See  Babylonian  Life  and 
History,  by  E.  A.  VVallis  Budge,  M.  A.,  i8gi ; 
His.  of  Bab.  and  Assyr.,  Robt.  Wm.  Rogers; 
New  Light  on  the  Bib.  and  Holy  Land,  Evetts.) 

16.  "Babylonian  Creation  Storg. 

We  have  as  yet  only  fragments  of  the  Babylon- 
ian story  of  the  Creation.  Two  of  these  have  been 
known  for  some  time,  but  there  is  a  late  discovery 
of  a  third  fragment,  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Pinches,  differ- 
ing somewhat  from  the  others,  and  adding  some 
particulars,  making  it  necessary  to  combine  them 
anew. 

The  last  one  of  the  three  discovered  is,  like 
one  of  the  others,  a  part  of  an  incantation — an 
introduction  to  a  formula,  to  be  repeated  at  the 
dedication  of  the  great  temple  of  Borsippa,  to 
invoke  the  protection  of  Merodach  and  other 
beneficent  gods,  and  to  drive  away  the  malevolent 
deities. 

There  is,  however,  one  story  of  the  creation 
often  translated  since  it  was  first  published  by 
Mr.  Smith,  which  appears  to  have  been  written 
purely  for  literary  and  mythological  purposes. 
It  is  on  seven  tablets,  and  is  therefore  called  the 
seven-tablet  story.  It  is  also  called  the  Assyrian 
story,  because  the  fragments  were  recovered  from 
the  library  of  King  Assur-bani-pal  (668  B.  C.)  of 
Assyria. 

VVe  find  that  it  begins  when  nothing  existed 
but  the  primeval  ocean,  the  great  abyss,  under 
the  name  of  Tiamat.  But  this  abyss  is  soon  per- 
sonified under  the  form  of  the  mother  of  all  dis- 
order and  chaotic  productions.  At  this  time 
there  were  no  gods,  no  heavens  and  no  earth. 
Then,  continues  the  Assyrian  story,  the  primeval 
divine  pairs  were  produced,  Lakhma  and  Lak- 
hama,  and  Ansar  and  Kisar,  or  the  upper  and 
lower  heavens.  These  primeval  deities  had  long 
existed,  like  Uranos  and  Gaia  in  Greek  mythology, 
before  the  production  of  the  three  great  gods — 
Anu,  Bel  and  Ea — who  correspond  to  the  great 
Greek  triad.  Jupiter,  Pluto  and  Neptune.  This 
much  is  told  by  the  fragment  which  remains 
of  the  first  chapter. 

The  second  chapter  is  entirely  lost,  except  a 
few  words,  but  the  third  chapter  opens  a  long 
story. 

It  is  an  account  of  the  contest  between  these 
later  gods  and  Tiamat,  the  chaotic  abyss,  the 
serpent,  for  the  possession  of  the  world.  Thi.';  is 
developed  in  very  dramatic  form.  Merodach,  the 
son  of  Ea,  was  the  champion  of  the  gods,  was 
besought  by  them,  and  armed  by  them,  to  accept 
the  task.  The  result  was  the  overthrow  and 
slaughter  of  Tiamat.  and  the  subjection  of  her 
followers.  (This  dragon  mother  of  the  chaotic 
brood  is  represented  on  a  bas-relief  in  the  British 
Museum  as  having  claws,  horns,  tail  and  wings.) 
From  her  skin  Merodach  made  the  upper  firma- 
ment, and  fastened  above  it  the  upper  waters, 
and  built  above  the  heavens  the  home  of  the  great 
gods.  This  story  occupies  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  chapters. 

In  the  fifth  tablet  the  constellations  of  the  stars 
are  created,  the  poles,  the  planets  and  the  moon. 
In  the  portion  thus  far  recovered  nothing  is  said 
of  the  sun,  except  in  a  broken  line. 

The  sixth  tablet  is  entirely  lost,  but  there  is  a 
small  fragment  of  the  seventh  tablet,  which  men- 
tions the  creation  of  cattle  and  beasts  of  the  field 
and  creeping  things. 

The  Cuthean  tablet  is  brief,  being  only  part 
of  an  incantation.  Here,  not  Merodach,  but  Ner- 
gal,  the  sun  god  of  Cutha,  is  the  creator.  The 
first  part  is  lost.     Here  we  have  a  picture  of  the 


crude  creation  of  the  primal  gods,  the  progeny  of 
Tiamat,  monsters  of  the  abyss,  animals  with  bird 
bodies,  or  men  with  raven  faces,  with  their  seven 
kings,  against  whom  the  younger  gods  at  first 
fought  unsuccessfully,  but  the  story  is  incom- 
plete, and  nothing  is  added  to  what  was  learned 
from  the  fuller  account. 

The  new  tablet  discovered  by  Mr.  Pinches, 
while  it  is  an  incantation  and  too  brief,  is  peculiar 
in  that  it  is  in  two  languages,  the  old  Sumero- 
Akkadian  and  the  Semitic  Babylonian.  This  indi- 
cates that  some  portion  of  the  legend  is  much 
older  than  the  time  of  Assur-bani-pal,  who  lived 
in  the  seventh  century  B.  C.  It  begins,  like  the 
Assyrian  account,  with  the  beginning,  before  the 
abode  of  the  gods  had  been  made.  It  proceeds 
to  enumerate  the  ancient  cities  and  their  temples, 
Neffer,  Erech  and  Eridu  not  yet  built,  nor  "the 
whole  of  the  lands,  the  sea  also."  Then  there 
was  a  stream  in  the  sea,  and  in  that  day  Eridu 
and  Babylon  were  built  with  their  temples.  The 
gods  were  made  and  the  spirits  of  the  earth. 
The  next  important  passage  must  be  given  en- 
tire : 

"Merodach  bound  together  a  foundation  before 
the  waters,  he  made  dust,  and  poured  it  out 
with  the  flood.  The  gods  were  to  be  caused  to  sit 
in  a  seat  of  joy  of  heart.  He  made  mankind. 
Aruhu  (Ishtar)  made  the  seed  of  mankind  with 
him.  He  made  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the 
living  creatures  of  the  desert.  He  made  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  set  them  in  their  place. 
Well  proclaimed  he  their  name.  Grass,  the  marsh 
plant,  the  reed  and  the  forest  he  made.  He  made 
the  verdure  of  the  plain,  the  lands,  the  marsh, 
the  thicket  also ;  oxen,  the  young  of  the  steer,  the 
cow  and  her  calf,  the  sheep  of  the  fold ;  meadows 
and  forests  also.  The  goat  and  gazelle  he  set 
therein.  Lord  Merodach  on  the  seashore  raised 
a  bank." 

The  text  here  becomes  fragmentary,  but  it 
continues  with  the  account  of  the  building  of 
Neffer  and  Erech  and  their  temples  (The  Baby- 
lonian Creation  Story,  by  William  Hayes  Ward, 
D.  D.,  Horn.  Rev.). 

BABYLONIANS  (bab'y-lo'ni-anz).  The  inhab- 
itants of  Babylon. 

They  were  among  the  colonists  planted  in  Sa- 
maria by  the  Assyrians  (Ezra  iv:9).  See  Baby- 
lon ;   Babylonia. 

BABYLONISH  CAPTIVITY  (bab'y-lonish 
kap-tiv'i-ty).     See  Captivity. 

BABYLONISH  GARMENT  (bib'y-lo'nish 
gar'm^rnt),  (Heb.  •^'~'^^yf  *',  ad-deh' ictk  s/tin-azi.'r' , 
cloak  of  Shinar  or  Babylon). 

The  garment  which  Achan  stole  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jericho  (Josh.  vii:2i)  is  described  by 
Josephus  as  "a  royal  mantle  all  woven  with  gold." 
But  no  accurate  description  is  possible.  Babylon 
was   famous  for   the  products   of  the  loom. 

"Josephus  {.4nt.  v:i,  lo)  gives  rein  to  his  imagi- 
nation, and  describes  it  as  'a  royal  garment  woven 
entirely  of  gold.'  or  'all  woven  with  gold.'  There 
is  no  doubt  that  a  dress  of  this  description  would 
be  'goodly'  in  the  extreme.  The  probability  is 
that  it  was  a  garment  of  embroidered  stuff,  such 
as  Babylon  was  famed  for  (cf  Pliny,  viii  :74,'  and 
Martial.  Ep.  viii  :28)  ;  and  the  statement  in  the 
Bereshith  Rabba  (sec.  85,  fol.  75,  2)  that  it  was 
a  robe  of  purple  (an  opinion  which  R.  Chanina 
bar  R.  Isaac  also  shared ;  cf.  Kimchi  on  Josh, 
vii  :2l)  is  just  as  likely  to  be  correct  as  any  other." 
(T.  G.  Pinches,  Hastings'  Bib.  Diet.). 

BACA  (ba'ka),  (Heb.  ''*??,  baw-kaw' ,  weeping), 
occurs    the    first    in    Ps.  lxxxiv:6,   'Who  passing 
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through  the  valley  of  Baca  make  it  a  well;  the 
rain  also  filleth  the  pools;'  the  second  in  2  Sam. 
v:23,  24,  and  in  I  Chron.  xiv:i4,  15,  'And  let  it  be, 
when  thou  hearest  the  sound  of  a  going  in  the  tops 
of  the  mulberry  trees,  that  thou  shalt  bestir  thy- 
self.' 

Neither  the  mulberry  nor  the  pear-tree,  con- 
sidered to  be  the  baca  of  the  Scriptures,  satis- 
fies translators  and  commentators,  because  they 
do  not  possess  any  characteristics  particularly 
suitable  to  the  above  passages.  With  regard 
to  the  mulberry,  Rosenmiiller  justly  observes  that 
this  interpretation  is  countenanced  neither  by  the 
ancient  translators  nor  by  the  occurrence  of  any 
similar  term  in  the  cognate  languages.  We  should 
expect,  however,  some  notice  in  Scripture  of  a 
tree  which  must  have  been  common,  and  always 
esteemed  for  its  fruit.  Rosenmiiller  prefers  pear- 
trees  in  the  preceding  passages,  as  being  the  old- 
est rendering  of  the  words.  But  the  correctness 
of  this  translation  is  not  confirmed  by  any  of 
I  the  cognate  dialects ;  nor  is  the  pear-tree  more 
appropriate  than  the  mulberry. 

The  tree  alluded  to  in  Scripture,  whatever  it 
is,  must  be  common  in  Palestine,  must  grow 
in  the  neighborhood  of  water,  have  its  leaves 
easily  moved,  and  have  a  name  in  some  of  the 
cognate  languages  similar  to  the  Hebrew  Baca. 
The  only  one  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
answering  to  these  conditions  is  that  called  hak 
by  the  Arabs,  or,  rather,  shajrat-al-bak — that  is, 
the  Ay  or  gnat  tree. 

As  it  stems  to  us  sufficiently  clear  that  the  bak- 
tree  is  a  kind  of  poplar,  and  as  the  Arabic  'bak' 
is  very  similar  to  the  Hebrew  'Baca,'  so  it  is  prob- 
able that  one  of  the  kinds  of  poplar  may  be  in- 
tended in  the  alxive  passages  of  Scripture.  And  it 
must  be  noted  that  the  poplar  is  as  appropriate  as 
any  tree  can  be  for  the  elucidation  of  the  passages 
in  which  baca  occurs.  For  the  poplar  is  well 
known  to  delight  in  moist  situations,  and  Bishop 
Home,  in  his  Comm.  on  Psalm  Ixxxiv,  has  in- 
ferred that  in  the  valley  of  Baca  the  Israelites, 
on  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  were  refreshed  by 
plenty  of  water.  It  is  not  less  appropriate  in  the 
passages  in  2  Samuel  and  i  Chronicles,  as  no  tree 
is  more  remarkable  than  the  poplar  for  the  ease 
with  which  its  leaves  are  rustled  by  the  slightest 
movement  of  the  air;  an  effect  which  might  be 
caused  in  a  still  night  even  by  the  movement  of  a 
body  of  men  on  the  ground,  when  attacked  in 
flank  or  when  unprepared.  That  poplars  are  com- 
mon in  Palestine  may  be  proved  from  Kitto's 
Palestine,  p.  114:  'Of  poplars  we  only  know, 
with  certainty,  that  the  black  poplar,  the  aspen, 
and  the  Lombardy  poplar  grow  in  Palestine.  The 
aspen,  w/.ose  long  leaf-stalks  cause  the  leaves  to 
tremble  with  erery  breath  of  wind,  unites  with 
the  will  w  and  the  oak  to  overshadow  the  water- 
courses of  the  Lower  Lebanon,  and  with  the 
oleander  and  the  acacia  to  adorn  the  ravines  of 
southern  Palestine ;  we  do  not  know  that  the 
lombardy  poplar  has  been  noticed  but  by  Lord 
Lindsay,  who  describes  it  as  growing  with  the 
walnut-tree  and  weeping-willow  under  the  deep 
torrents  of  tnc  Upper  Lebanon.' 

BACA,  THE  VALLET  OF  (ba'ka),  (Ps.  Ixxxiv: 

6),  or  \'allcy  of  Wctjiinj;. 

Some,  with  our  translators,  regard  this  as  the 
name  of  a  place,  and  by  such  it  has  been  usually 
sought  in  the  Bekaa  (cl-Bekaa),  a  valley  or  plain 
in  which  Baalbek  is  situated.  But  this  spot  is 
far  from  possessing  the  dreariness  and  drought 
on  which  the  point  of  the  Psalmist's  allusion  de- 
pends. It  does  not  appear  necessary  to  under- 
stand  that   there   is   any   reference  to  an   actual 


valley  so  called.  The  Psalmist,  in  exile,  or  at 
least  at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem,  is  speaking 
of  the  privileges  and  happiness  of  those  who  are 
permitted  to  make  the  usual  pilgrimages  to  that 
city,  in  order  to  worship  Jehovah  in  the  Temple : 
"They  knew  the  ways  that  lead  thither,  yea, 
though  they  must  pass  through  rough  and  dreary 
paths,  even  a  vale  of  tears ;  yet  such  arc  their 
hope  and  joy  of  heart  that  all  this  is  to  them 
as  a  well-watered  country,  a  land  crowned  with 
blessings  of  the  early  rain.'  Dr.  Robinson  (Add. 
to  Cnlmet)  concludes  that  something  like  this  is 
the  sense  of  the  passage.  Few  versions  regard 
the  word  as  a  proper  name.  The  Sept.  has  <'s  Tiir 
KotXdSa  ToO  K\av9tiuyot,  into  the  viiiicy  of  the 
place  of  'ceeping;  the  Vulgate,  in  voile  lacry- 
mariim,  in  the  vale  of  tears  or  weeping. 

BACCHIDES  (bak'ki-dez),  (Or.  BaKxlSvt,  bak- 
khee' iLut\  son  of  Bacchin),  the  general  of  the  Syrian 
king  Demetrius,  and  governor  beyond  the  river. 
i.e.,  the  Euphrates  (I  Mace.  vii:8). 

The  king  sent  him  with  an  army  against  Judea, 
to  establish  the  notorious  Alcimus  by  force  in  the 
dignity  of  high-priest,  161  B.  C.  He  left  with 
Alcimus  a  body  of  troops,  that  he  might  main- 
tain himself  against  Judas  Maccabxus.  But,  as 
Judas  continued  to  make  progress,  Bacchidcs  re- 
turned the  next  year  with  a  chosen  army,  van- 
quished and  slew  Judas  at  Laisa  (i  Mace.  ix:i8), 
held  Jonathan  afterwards  at  bay,  and  fortified 
Jerusalem  (ix:49.  50);  but  after  the  death  of 
.•\lcimus.  in  the  next  year,  he  again  withdrew  his 
forces.  In  the  following  year  (158  B.  C).  how- 
ever, he  returned  to  Judoa,  on  the  invitation  of 
some  of  the  discontented  Jews;  but  concluded 
a  peace  with  Jonathan  on  reasonable  terms,  and 
left  him  to  govern  the  Jewish  state  (i  Mace.  ix:70, 
scq. ) , 

BACHBITE  (bak'rite),  (Heb.  ^"1%^,  bak-ree' ,  be- 
longing to  Bccher),  the  family  name  of  the  des- 
cendants of  Bccher,  son  of  Ephraim  (Num. 
xxviij.;). 

BACKBITE  (bSk'bit),  (Heb.  ^i;,  raw-gat,  to 
use  the  feet,  as  a  talebearer),  to  speak  evil  of  one 
in  his  absence. 

The  Hebrew  word  for  it  properly  signifies  to 
go  to  and  fro  in  order  to  toother  and  spread  cal- 
umny ( Prov.  XXV  :2.^).  A  "backbiter"  is  a  hater 
of  God  and  is  excluded  from  fellowship  with  him 
(Rom.  i:3o:  Ps.  xv  :3 ;  see  2  Cor.  xii:20). 

BACKSLIDE  (b.lk'slid),  (Heb.  3"0,  soog,  to  go 
back),  is  gradually,  voliuitarily  and  insensibly  to 
turn  from  the  knowledge,  faith,  love,  profession 
and  practice  of  the  truth  of  God,  which  we  once 
solemnly  avowed  or  attained  to  (Jcr.  iii:6-l4;  Hos. 
iv:l6.    Comp.  Jer.  iiio;   I'rov.  xiv;i4). 

Backslidings  are  healed  when  they  arc  freely 
forgiven,  and  the  sinner  is  recovered  from  them 
to  a  course  of  holiness  (Hos.  xiv:4).  A  "back- 
slider in  heart  "  is  one  who  with  secret  good  will 
allows  himself  in  a  deliberate  course  of  revolting 
from  God  (Prov.  xiv:l4).  To  be  "bent  to  back- 
sliding" is  to  be  strongly  set  on  revolting  from 
Go<l.  and  disposed  to  take  all  opportunities  of  do- 
ing it  (Hos.  xi  7 ;  Comp.  Acts  xxi  ;2i  ;  2  Thcss. 
ii  :.1 :    i    Tim.   iv:i). 

BAD  (l.Sd).    See  Bvsst's. 

BADOEB  (b.1j'i-r),  (Heb.  '<^'^,  takh'ash).    Tliis 

is  unquestionably  a  wrong  interpretation  of  the 
word  tachash,  since  the  badger  is  not  found  in 
Southern  Asia,  and  has  not  as  yet  been  noticed 
out  of  Europe. 

The  word  occurs  in  the  plural  form  in  Exod. 
xxv:5;  xxvi:i4;  xxxv:7,  23;   xxxvi:i9;  xxxix: 
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34;  Num.  iv  :6,  8,  10,  11,  12,  14,  25;  and  Ezek.  xvi: 
10;  and  in  connection  with  orotli,  skins,  is  used  to 
denote  the  covering  of  the  tabernacle.  Negro- 
land  and  Central  and  Eastern  Africa  contain  a 
number  of  ruminating  animals  of  the  great  ante- 
lope family ;  they  are  known  to  the  natives  under 
various  names,  such  as  pacasse.  empacasse,  tha- 
casse,  facasse,  and  tachaitze,  all  more  or  less 
varieties  of  the  word  tachash ;  they  are  of  con- 
siderable size ;  often  of  slaty  and  purple-gray 
colors,  and  might  be  termed  stag-goats  and  ox- 
goats.  Of  these  one  or  more  occur  in  the  hunting 
scenes  on  Egj-ptian  monuments,  and  therefore  we 
may  conclude  that  the  skins  were  accessible  in 
abundance,  and  may  have  been  dressed  with  the 
hair  on  for  coverings  of  baggage,  and  for  boots, 
such  as  we  see  worn  by  the  human  figures  in  the 
same  processions.  Thus  we  have  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  conditions  of  the  question  sufficiently 
realized  to  enable  us  to  draw  the  inference  that 
tachash  refers  to  a  ruminant  of  the  Aigocerine  or 
Damaline  groups,  most  likely  of  an  iron-gray  or 
slaty-colored  species. 

BADGERS'  SKINS  (baj'ers'  skins),  (Heb.  ^'^^^ 
takh'ash,  badger;  TiJ?,  ort,  skin;  Ex.  xxv:5;  Ezek. 
xvi;io). 

The  true  badger  is  rare,  if  known,  in  Arabia. 
It  is  believed  that  the  skins  meant  were  those  of 
such  marine  animals  as  the  dolphin,  dugong,^  and 
seal.  Dr.  Robinson  writes :  "The  superior"  (of 
the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai)  "procured  for  me  a 
pair  of  the  sandals  usually  worn  by  the  Bedouin 
of  the  peninsula,  made  of  the  thick  skin  of  a  fish 
which  is  caught  in  the  Red  Sea.  *  *  *  The 
skin  is  clumsy  and  coarse,  and  might  answer  very 
well  for  the  external  covering  of  the  tabernacle 
which  was  constructed  at  Sinai,  but  would  seem 
hardly  a  fitting  material  for  the  ornamental  san- 
dals belonging  to  the  costly  attire  of  high-born 
dames  in  Palestine  described  by  the  prophet 
Ezekiel."  Tristram  adds:  ".^s  the  tachash 
(badger)  probably  included  also  the  seal,  the 
sandals  of  the  Jewish  women  may  have  been  of 
that  material,  and  so  also  may  have  been  the  cov- 
ering of  the  tabernacle-" 

BAG  (bag),  the  translation  of  several  Hebrew 
and  Greek  terms. 

1.  Khaw-rcct'  (Heb.  ^""^v",  pocket),  men- 
tioned in  2  Kings  v  :23  as  the  "bags"  in  which 
Naaman  placed  the  talents  for  Gehazi.  Gesenius 
thinks  that  they  were  called  pockets  from  their 
long,  conelikc  shape.  In  Is.  iii  :22  the  word 
is  rendered  "crisping  pins,"  but  denotes  the 
reticules  carried  by  Hebrew  ladies. 

2.  Tser-oie'  (Heb.  "1"?),  properly  a  "bundle" 
(Gen.  xlii:35;  i  Sam.  xxv:29).  appears  to  have 
been  used  in  carrying  money  on  a  long  journey 
(Prov.  vii:2o;  Hag.  i:6). 

3.  Keece    (Heb.    2'?),    a    bag     for    carr>-ing 

weights    (Deut.  xxv:i3;   Prov.  xvi:il;  Mic.  vi: 
11),  and  also  used  as  a  purse   (Prov.  i:i4;   Is. 

xlvi:6). 

4.  Kcl-ee'  (Heb.  '^r).  rendered  "bag"  in  i 
Sam.  xvii  :40,  49,  is  a  word  of  general  meaning. 
It  is  the  "sack"  in  which  Jacob's  sons  carried 
grain  (Gen.  xlii:25),  but  in  i  Sam.  ix:7;  xxi  :s, 
it  denotes  a  bag  or  wallet  for  carrying  food  (A.  V. 
"vessel").  The  "shepherd's  bag"  (i  Sam.  xvii: 
40)  carried  by  David  was  probably  (see  Zech.  xi : 
15,  16)  used  to  hold  the  lambs  which  were  unable 
to  walk,  and  also  materials  for  healing  such  as 
were  sick  and  binding  up  those  that  were  hurt 
(Comp.  Ezek.  xxxiv:4,  16). 


5.  In  the  New  Testament  two  Greek  words  are 
employed ;  ia)  yXwatriKoixov  glocesok'oiii-on,  the 
"bag"  which  Judas  carried,  probably  a  small 
box  or  chest  (John  xii:6;  xiii  :29)  ;  (6)  the 
^oKivTiov  [bal-aii  iee-on)  or  -wallet  (Luke  x:4; 
xxii  :35,  36,  purse;  xii  :33,  bag).  All  of  these 
were  used  as  receptacles  for  money.  {Mc.  and 
Stt.  Cyc.) 

BAGOAS  (ba-go'as),  (Gr.  Ba7uos,  bah-goh'as), 
the  eunuch  or  chamberlain  who  had  charge  of  the 
tent  of  Holofernes  and  introduced  Judith  (Judith 
xii:ii,  13,  15;  xiii:i,  3;  xiv:i4). 

BAHARUMITE  (ba-ha'rum-ite),  (Heb.  "''?'''n3' 
hakh-ar-oo-mee'),  a  native  of  Bahurim,  one  of 
David's  heroes,  Azmaveth  by  name  (i  Chron. 
xi:33)- 

BAHTTRIM  (ba-ha'rim),  (Heb.  ^"T}},  bakh-00- 
reem' ,  young  men),  a  place  not  far  from  Jerusalem 
beyond  the  Mount  of  Olives,  on  the  road  to  the 
Jordan,  where  Shimei  cursed  and  threw  stones  at 
David  (2  Sam.  xvi:5,6;  I  Kings  ii:8;  Joseph.  ^«/zy. 
vii:9,  7).    (See  Barhumite.) 

Here,  too,  Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz  eluded  their 
pursuers  (2  Sam.  xvii:i8).  and  Phaltiel  bade 
farewell  to  his  wife,  as  he  was  returning  to 
K'ng  David  (2  Sam.  iii:i6).  It  was  a  town  of 
Benjamin,  probably  built  by  the  young  men  who 
escaped  the  destruction  of  their  tribe,  and  was 
thought  to  have  been  also  named  Almon  (Josh, 
xxi  :i8),  but  the  requirements  of  Bahurim  will  not 
at  all  suit  Almon,  according  to  some  writers. 
But  J.  F.  Stenning,  Hastings'  Bih.  Diet.,  says: 
"The  Targum  preserves  a  tradition  which  identi- 
fies Bahurim  withAlmon  (Josh,  xxi  :i8),  the  mod- 
ern Almit.  about  four  miles  northeast  of  Jeru- 
salem and  one  mile  beyond  Anathoth  (.^nata), 
near  the  southern  boundary  of  Benjamin.  This 
view,  which  is  accepted  by  most  moderns,  agrees 
with  the  local  details  supplied  by  the  narrative 
of  David's  flight."  He  further  says  Barhumite 
(2  Sam.  xxiii  :3i)  is  clearly  a  mistake  for  Baharu- 
mite.  a  native  of  Bahurim,  which  is  more  correctly 
given  by  the  Chronicler  (1  Chnm.  xi:33).  (See 
Baharumite.) 

BAJITH  (ba'jith),  (Heb.  "'3,  hah'yith,  house), 
probably  a  city  in  Moab,  where  there  may  have 
been  a  celebrated  idol  temple;  by  others  it  is 
rendered  temple  house  (Is.  xv:2). 

BAKBAKKAK  (bak-bak'kar),  (Heb.T-?h?,^(7/{-- 
bak-kaf\  searcher),  one  of  the  Levites  inhabiting 
the  villages  of  the  Netophathites,  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  (i  Chron.  ix:i5),  B.C.  about  536. 

BAKBtTK  (bak'buk),  (Heb.  P^-K?,  bak-book' ,  a 
bottle),  the  head  of  one  of  the  families  of  the 
Nctliinim  that  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
b.ibcl  (Ezra  iirsi;  Neh.  vii:53),  B.C.  about  536. 

BAKBTJKIAH  (bak-bu-kl'ah\  (Heb.  '1"P?i??,  bak- 
book-yaic' ,  emptying,  i.  e.,  wasting  of  Jehovah). 

1.  A  Levite,  "second  among  his  brethren,"  who 
dwelt  at  Jerusalem  on  the  return  from  Babylon 
(Neh.  xi:i7;  xii:Q). 

2.  Apparently  another  Levite  (B.C.  445),  a 
porter  (Neh.  xii:25). 

BAKEMEATS  (bak'mets),  (Heb.  "??  H^i'^ 
^f^^,  rnah-ak-au'V  mah-as-eh'  azi.'-/au'',  food  the 
work  of  the  baker),  baked  provisions  (Gen.  xl:l7). 

The  margin  renders  literally  meat  of  Pharaoh, 
the  work  of  a  baker  or  cook.  In  Shakespeare  the 
form  baked Jiieats  occurs  with  a  similar  signification: 

The  funeral  baked  meats 

Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables. 
— Swinton.  Bib.  Word  Bk. 
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pAT.AAM  (ba'laam  or  ba'laam),  (Heb.  C?; -' 
bil-awm' ,  foreigner). 

The  name  is  supposed  by  some  to  mean  lord  of 
the  people;  but  by  others,  deitruction  of  lite  peo- 
ple—an allusion  to  his  supposed  supernatural  pow- 
ers. Balaam  is  called  the  Son  of  Bosor,  which 
Gesenius  attributes  to  an  early  corruption  of  the 
text,  but  Dr.  Lightfoot  considers  it  to  be  a  Chal- 
daistn.  and  infers  from  the  apostle's  use  of  it  that 
he  was  then  resident  at  Babylon.  (Works,  vol. 
vii,  p.  80;  Sermon  on  the  Way  to  Balaam.)  In 
the  other  passage  of  the  New  Testament  (Rev.  it: 
14,  15)  the  sect  of  the  Kicolaitans  is  described  as 
following  the  doctrine  or  teaching  of  Balaam; 
and  it  appears  not  improbable  that  this  name  is 
employed  symbolically,  as  N«;6Xoo!,  Nicolaus,  is 
equivalent  in  meaning  to  Balaam. 

(1)  First  Mention.  The  first  mention  of  this 
remarkable  person  is  in  Numbers  xxii  :5.  where 
we  are  informed  that  Balak  "sent  messengers  unto 
Balaam,  the  son  of  Beor,  to  Pethor,  which  is  by 
the  river  of  the  land  of  the  children  of  his  people." 
Twelve  Hebrew  MSS.  examined  by  Dr.  Kenni- 
colt,  two  of  De  Rossi's,  the  Samaritan  text,  with 
Ihe  Syriac  and  Vulgate  versions,  instead  of  'chil- 
dren of  his  people,'  read  'children  of  Amrnon.' 
This  is  aoprovcd  by  Houbigant  and  Kennicott, 
but  is  inconsistent  with  Deut.  xxiii  -.4.  which  in- 
forms us  that  Pethor  was  in  Mesopotamia:  for 
the  Ammonites,  as  Rosenmiiller  observes,  never 
extended  so  far  as  the  Euphrates,  which  niiisl  be 
the  river  alluded  to.  If  the  received  reading  be 
correct,  it  intimates  that  Pethor  was  situated  in 
Balaam's  native  country,  and  that  he  was  not  a 
mere  sojourner  in  Mesopotamia,  as  the  Jewish 
patriarchs  were  in  Canaan.  In  Joshua  xiii  :22, 
Balaam  is  termed  'the  Soothsayer,'  a  word  which, 
with  its  cognates,  is  used  almost  without  excep- 
tion in  an  unfavorable  sense.  Balak's  language, 
'I  wot  he  whom  thou  blessest  is  blessed'  (Num. 
xxii;6),  Origen  considers  as  only  designed  to 
flatter  Balaam  and  render  him  compliant  with  his 
wishes.  r    •  ■ 

Of  the  numerous  paradoxes  which  wc  find  in 
'this  strange  mixture  of  a  man,'  as  Bishop  Newton 
terms  him,  not  the  least  striking  is  that  with  the 
practice  of  an  art  expressly  forbidden  to  the 
Israelites  ('there  shall  not  be  found  among  you 
one  that  useth  divination,  Deut.  xviiiMo).  for  all 
that  do  these  things  are  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord  (verse  12),  he  united  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  Jehovah,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  re- 
ceiving intimations  of  his  will :  'I  will  bring  you 
word  again  as  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  shall  speak 
unto  me'  (Num.  xxii:8).  The  inquiry  naturally 
arises,  by  what  means  did  he  become  acquainted 
with  the  true  religion?  Dr.  Hengstenberg  sug- 
gests that  he  was  led  to  renounce  idolatry  by  the 
reports  that  reached  him  of  the  miracles  attending 
the  Exodus;  and  that  having  experienced  the  de- 
ceptive nature  of  the  soothsaying  art  he  hoped,  by 
becoming  a  worshiper  of  the  God  of  the  Hebrews, 
to  acquire  fresh  power  over  nature  and  a  clearer 
insight  into  futurity.  Yet  the  sacred  narrative 
gives  us  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  any 
previous  knowledge  of  the  Israelites.  In  Num. 
xxii:ii  he  merely  repeats  Balak's  message,  'Be- 
hold there  is  a  people  come  out  of  Egypt,'  etc., 
without  intimating  that  he  had  heard  of  the  mir.y 
cles  wrought  on  their  behalf.  The  allusion  in 
N<im.  xxiii  .22  might  be  prompted  by  the  Divine 
affiatus  which  ho  then  felt. 

(2)  Some  Knowledge  of  Truth.  And  had  he 
been  actuated,  in  the  first  instance,  by  motives  of 
personal  aggrandizement,  it  seems  hardly  probable 
that  he  would  have  been  favored  with  those  Di- 


vine communications  with  which  his  language  in 
Niuii.  xxii  .8  implies  a  familiarity.  Since,  in  the 
case  of  Simon  Magus,  the  offer  to  'purchase  the 
gift  of  God  with  money'  (Acts  viii  :20)  called 
forth  an  immediate  and  awful  rebuke  from  the 
apostles,  would  not  Balaam's  attempt  to  obtain  a 
sunilar  gift  with  a  direct  view  to  personal  emolu- 
ment and  fame  have  met  with  a  similar  repulse? 
Dr.  H.  supposes,  indeed,  that  there  was  a  mixture 
of  a  higher  order  of  sentiments,  a  sense  of  the 
wants  of  his  moral  nature,  which  led  him  to  seek 
Jehovah,  and  laid  a  foundation  for  intercourse 
with  him.  In  the  absence  of  more  copious  and 
precise  information,  may  we  not  reasonably  con- 
jecture that  Jacob's  residence  for  twenty  years  in 
Mesopotamia  contributed  to  maintain  some  just 
ideas  of  religion,  though  mingled  with  niuch  su- 
perstition? To  this  source  and  the  existing  re- 
mains of  Patriarchal  religion  Balaam  was  proba- 
bly indebted  for  that  truth  which  he  unhappily 
"heUl  in  unrighteousness'  (Rom.  i:i8). 

(3)  Vision  or  Reality.  On  the  narrative  con- 
tained in  Num.  xxii  :22-J5  a  difference  of  opinion 
has  long  existed,  even  among  those  who  fully  ad- 
mit its  aulhenticily.  The  advocates  for  a  literal 
interpretation  urge  that  in  a  historical  work  and 
a  narrative  bearing  the  same  character  it  would 
be  unnatural  to  regard  any  of  the  occurrences  as 
taking  pkace  in  vision,  unless  expressly  so  staled; 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  where  the 
vision  begins  and  where  it  ends;  that  Jehovah's 
'opening  the  mouth  of  the  ass'  (Num.  xxii  :28) 
must  have  been  an  external  act ;  and,  finally,  that 
Peter's  language  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  literal 
sense. 

'The  dumb  ass,  speaking  with  a  man's  voice,  re- 
proved the  madness  of  the  prophet'  (2  Peter  ii: 
16).  Those  who  conceive  that  the  speaking  of  the 
ass  and  the  appearance  of  the  Angel  occurred  in 
vision  to  Balaam  (among  whom  are  Maimonides, 
Leibnitz  and  Hengstenberg)  insist  upon  the  fact 
that  dreams  and  visions  were  the  ordinary  meth- 
ods by  which  God  made  himself  known  to  the 
prophets  (Num.  xii  :6)  ;  they  remark  thai  Balaam, 
m  the  introduction  to  his  third  and  fourth  proph- 
ecies (xxiv.3,  4,  15),  speaks  of  himself  as  'the 
man  who  had  his  eyes  shut,'  and  who,  on  falling 
down  in  prophetic  ecstasy,  had  his  eyes  opened; 
that  he  expressed  no  surprise  on  hearing  the  ass 
speak;  and  that  neither  his  servants  nor  the  Moab- 
itish  princes  who  accompanied  him  appear  to  have 
been  cognizant  of  any  supernatural  appearance. 
Dr.  Jortin  supposes  that  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
suffered  himself  to  be  seen  by  the  beast,  but  not 
by  the  Prophet ;  that  the  beast  was  terrified  and 
Balaam  smote  her,  and  then  fell  into  a  trance,  and 
in  that  state  conversed  first  with  the  beast  and 
then  with  the  Angel.  The  Angel  presented  these 
objects  to  his  imagination  as  strongly  as  if  ihey 
had  been  before  his  eyes,  so  that  this  was  still  a 
miraculous  or  preternatural  operation.  In  ilream- 
ing.  many  singular  incongruities  occur  without 
exciting  our  astonishment ;  it  is  therefore  not 
wonderful  if  the  prophet  conversed  with  his  beast 
in  vision,  without  being  startled  at  such  a  phe- 
nomenon  (Sec  Jortin's  'Dissertation  on  Balaam.' 

pp.  I<x>-I04)  .  ,        .„ 

(4)  Prophecies,  The  limits  of  this  article  will 
not  allow  of  an  examination  of  Balaam's  mag- 
nificent prophecies,  which,  as  Herder  remarks 
(Grist  drr  Ebraischen  I'oesie.  \\:22\).  'arc  dis- 
tinguished for  dignity,  compression,  vividness  and 
fulness  of  imagery;  there  is  scarcely  anything 
equal  to  them  in  the  later  Prophets,  an<l'  (he  adds, 
what  few  readers,  prohablv.  of  Deut.  xxxii.  xxxiii, 
will  be  disposed  to  admit)  'nothing  in  the  dis- 
courses of  Moses.'    When  Bal.ak  had  pointed  out 
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the  camp  of  the  Israelites  Balaam  desired  seven 
altars  to  be  built,  and  a  bullock  and  a  ram  to  be 
oflfered  on  each  altar  (Num.  xxiii  ad  Ah.).  Balak 
stood  by  the  burnt  offering,  while  Balaam  with- 
drew to  his  enchantments.  God  bade  him  return 
and  utter  an  oracular  blessing  on  Israel,  and  not 
a  curse.  This  he  did  a  second  and  a  third  time, 
to  the  extreme  mortification  of  Balak,  who  dis- 
missed him  in  great  anger,  Balaam  declaring  that 
he  could  not  "go  beyond  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord,  to  do  either  good  or  bad  of  his  own  mind." 
He  subsequently  foretold  what  Israel  should,  in 
future  times,  do  to  the  nations  round  about,  and, 
after  having  advised  Balak  to  engage  Israel  in 
idolatry  and  whoredom,  that  they  might  offend 
God  and  be  forsaken  by  him,  quitted  his  terri- 
tories for  his  own  land  (Num.  xxiv:i4;  Mic.  vi:5; 
2  Pet.  ii  :i5 ;  Jude  ii  ;  Rev.  ii  :i4).  This  bad  coun- 
sel was  pursued ;  the  young  women  of  Moab  in- 
veigled the  Hebrews  to  the  feasts  of  Baal-Peor; 
persuaded  them  to  idolatry  and  seduced  them  to 
impurity.  God  commanded  Moses  to  avenge  this 
insidious  procedure,  and  he  declared  war  against 
the  Midianites,  of  whom  he  slew  many,  and  killed 
five  of  their  princes  (Num.  xxv:i7,  i8).  Among 
those  who  fell  on  this  occasion  was  Balaam 
(xxxi  :2,  7,  8). 

BAIiAC  (ba'lak),  (Rev.  ii:l4),  another  form  of 
anglicizing  Balak.     See  Balak. 

BALADAN  (bal'a-dan),  (Heb.  W2^.  bal-ad- 
awn' ,  having  power).    See  Merodach-Baladan. 

BAIjAH  (ba'lah),  (Heb.  '^Vi,  baw-law' ,  with- 
ered, old).  A  city  of  Simeon  (Josh.  xix:3).  (See 
Baalah). 

BALAK  (ba'lak),  (Heb.  p"?,  baiv-laivk' ,  empty), 

son  of  Zippor,  and  king  of  the  Moabites  (Num. 
xxii:2,  4),  who  was  so  terrified  at  the  approach  of 
the  victorious  army  of  the  Israelites,  who  in  their 
passage  through  the  desert  had  encamped  near 
the  confines  of  his  territory,  that  he  applied  to 
Balaam,  who  was  then  reputed  to  possess  great 
influence  with  the  higher  spirits,  to  curse  them. 

The  result  of  this  application  is  related  under 
another  head.  (See  Balaam.)  From  Judg.  xi : 
25,  it  is  clear  that  Balak  was  so  certain  of  the  ful- 
filment of  Balaam's  blessing,  'blessed  is  he  that 
blesseth  thee,  and  cursed  is  he  that  curseth  thee' 
(Num.  xxiv:9),  that  he  never  afterwards  made 
the  least  military  attempt  to  oppose  the  Israelites 
(("omp.   Mic.   vi:S;  Rev.  ii:l4). 

BALAMO  (bal'a-mo),  {Gr. 'iie\aiuiv,ht!l-ah-?no/tn, 
Judith  viii:3,  Apocrypha).     See  Baal-hamon. 

BALANCES  (bal'ans-ez),  (Heb.  E?i!><-,  jiio-seh- 
nah'yeem,  i.  e.,  two  scales). 

That  these  were  known  to  the  early  Hebrews 
and  in  common  use  is  evident  from  the  frequent 
reference  to  them  in  the  Old  Testament  (Lev. 
xix:36:  Job  vi  :2 ;  xxxi:6;  Hos.  xii  :7,  etc.).  In 
the  early  periods  of  the  world  gold  and  silver 
were  paid  by  weight,  so  that  persons  employed  in 
traffic  of  any  kind  carried  with  them  a  pair  of 
scales  or  balances  and  different  weights  (gener- 
ally stones  of  different  sizes)  in  a  pouch  or  bag. 
Dishonest  men  would  carry  two  sorts  of  weights, 
the  lighter  to  sell  with  and  the  other  to  buy  with. 
This  explains  the  allusions  (Mic.  vi:il;  Hos. 
xii  7). 

In  pictures  on  monuments  is  represented  a 
balance  in  which  the  scales  are  simply  a  pair 
of  weights.  There  are  two  bags  of  money  which  are 
to  be  equalized,  one  of  which  is  a  standard.  The 
scribe  stands  by  to  register  the  result.  The  prob- 
ability is  that  the  Hebrews  used  the  common  bal- 
ances of  Egypt.    (See  Weights  and  Measures.) 


Figurative.  (  i)  Men  are  weighed  in  the 
balances,  when  they  are  tried  by  the  law,  word 
or  judgments  of  God,  and  tneir  goodness  or  bad- 
ness clearly  discovered  (Dan.  v:27;  Job  xxxi:6, 
Ps.  lxii:9).  (2)  The  balances  in  the  hand  of 
him  that  sat  on  the  black  horse,  appearing  under 
the  third  seal,  may  denote  the  strict  equity  of 
Divine  Providence ;  the  famed  equity  of  Severus 
and  other  persecutors  then  living,  and  such  scar- 
city of  provisions,  temporal  and  spiritual,  as 
obliged  men  to  eat  bread  as  by  weight  (Rev. 
vi  :5 ;  see  also  Lev.  x.xvi:26;  Ezek.  iv:i6,  17). 
(3)  The  balancings  of  the  clouds,  is  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  poised  and  supported  in  the 
air  and  formed  for  their  proper  purpose  (Job 
xxxvii:i6).  (4)  To  weigh  with  an  unjust  balance 
is  abomination  to  the  Lord  (Prov.  xi:i). 

BALDNESS  (bald'nes),  (Heb.  from  0^2,  kaw- 
ray'akh,  bald,  i.  e.,  on  the  top  or  back  of  the  head; 
n.??,  ghib-bay' akh,  bald  on  the  forehead). 

Baldness  may  be  artificial  or  natural.  Artificial 
baldness,  caused  by  cutting  or  shaving  off  the 
hair  of  the  head,  a  custom  among  all  the  ancient 
and  Eastern  nations,  in  token  of  mourning  for  the 
death  of  a  near  relative  (Jer.  xvi:6;  Amos,  viii : 
10;  Micah  i:i6).  Moses  forbade  it  to  the  Israelites 
(Deut.  xiv:i),  probably  for  the  very  reason  of  its 
being  a  heathen  custom,  for  a  leading  object  of  his 
policy  was  to  remove  the  Jews  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  ways  and  customs  of  the  surrounding 
nations.  Natural  baldness,  though  Moses  did  not 
consider  it  as  a  symptom  of  leprosy,  and  declared 
the  man  afflicted  with  it  to  be  clean  and  sound 
(Lev.  xiii  :40,  sq.),  yet  was  always  treated  among 
the  Israelites  with  contempt  (ibid.),  and  a  bald 
man  was  not  unfrequently  exposed  to  the  ridicule 
of  the  mob  (2  Kings  ii:23;  Is.  iii:24;  Comp.  Suet. 
Co'S.  45;  Doiiiit.  18);  perhaps  from  the  suspicion 
of  being  under  some  leprous  taint,  as  the  Hebrew 
word  kaitrazakh  originally  implied  an  ulcer,  or 
an  ulcered  person.  The  public  prejudice  thus 
entertained  against  a  baldheaded  man  was  per- 
haps the  main*  reason  why  he  was  declared  unfit 
for  the  priestly  office  (Lev.  xxi:2o;  Mishn.  lit. 
Bccboroth,  vii  :2). 

BALL  (bal),  (Heb.  11^,  dure.  Is.  xxii:i8;  ren- 
dered "round  about,"  xxix:3,  and  is  employed  as 
a  ring  or  circle;  and  "burn"  in  Ezek.  xxiv:;.  In 
the  last  reference  it  probably  means  "heap,"  as  in 
the  margin).  The  ball  was  used  anciently  in 
many  sports,  and  was  similarly  constructed  to 
those  now  in  use. 

BALM  (bam),  (Heb.  *1V,  iser-ee',  or  "'!'?,  tsor-ee', 
to  crack),  a  medicinal  gum.  (See  Balsam 
Tree). 

BALSAM  TREE  (bal'sam  tre),  or  BALSAM. 
The  word  Bahainon  may  come  from  Baal-shemen, 
lord  of  oil;  or  the  most  precious  of  perfumed  oils. 

The  word  is  not  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  but  we  find  the  vineyards  of  Engedi 
(i:l4),  which  are  believed  to  have  been  gardens 
of  the  balsam  tree.  In  Ezek.  xxvii  117  we  find  the 
word  pannag;  which  the  Vulgate  translates  Bal- 
saintim,  and  which  is  so  understood  by  the  Chal- 
dce  and  other  interpreters.  The  usual  Hebrew 
word  is  T::eri,  the  opobalsam,  which  was  found 
particularly  in  Gilead. 

The  balsam  tree,  though  not  a  native  of  Judea, 
was  cultivated  in  great  perfection  in  the  gardens 
near  Jericho,  on  the  banks  of  Jordan.  Jo- 
sephus,  speaking  of  the  vale  of  Jericho,  says: 
"Now  here  is  the  most  fruitful  country  of  Judasa, 
which  bears  a  vast  number  of  palm  trees,  besides 
the  balsam  tree,  wiiose  sprouts  they  cut  with  sharp 
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stones,  and  at  the  incisions  they  gather  the  juice, 
which  drops  down  like  tears"  (De  Ecll.  Jud.  lib. 
i,  chap.  7,  sec.  6;.     I'he  balsam  produced  by  these 


trees  was  of  such  consequence  as  to  be  noticed  by 
all  the  writers  who  treated  of  Judjea,  and  it  was  so 
dear  that  it  sold  (or  double  its  weight  in  silver. 

(1)  Balm  of  Gilead.  This  balsam  is  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures  under  the  name  of  balm  of 
Gilead  (Jer.  viii:22;  .\Ivi:ii  ;  li:8).  Since  the  con- 
quest of  Palestine  by  the  Romans  the  balsam  tree 
has  entirely  disappeared ;  not  one  is  now  to  be 
fuund.  The  balessan.  balsam,  or  balm,  is  an  ever- 
green shrub,  or  tree,  which  grows  to  aI)Out  four- 
teen feet  high,  spontaneously  and  without  culture, 
in  its  native  country  Azab,  and  all  along  the  coast 
to  Babclmandcl.  The  trunk  is  about  eight  or  ten 
inches  m  diameter,  the  wood  light  and  open, 
gummy,  and  outwardly  of  a  reddish  color,  inca- 
pable of  receiving  a  polish,  and  covered  with  a 
smooth  bark,  like  that  of  a  young  cherry  tree.  It 
flattens  at  top,  like  trees  that  are  exposed  to  snow 
blasts,  or  sea  air.  which  gives  it  a  stunted  appear- 
ance. It  is  remarkable  for  a  penury  of  leaves ; 
the  flowers  are  like  those  of  the  acacia,  small  and 
white,  only  that  three  hang  upon  those  filaments 
or  stalks  where  the  acacia  has  but  one.  Two  of 
these  flowers  fall  off  and  leave  a  single  fruit ;  the 
branches  that  bear  these  are  the  shoots  of  the 
present  year;  they  are  of  a  reddish  color  and 
rougher  than  the  old  wood.  After  the  blossoms 
follow  yellow,  fine-scented  seed,  enclosed  in  a 
reddish-black  pulpy  nut,  very  sweet  and  contain- 
ing a  yellowish  liquor  like  honey.  They  are  bitter 
and  a  little  tart  upon  the  tongue,  of  the  same 
shape  and  size  of  the  fruit  of  the  turpentine  tree, 
thick  in  the  middle  and  pointed  at  the  ends. 

(2)  Valuable  Product.  There  were  three 
kinds  of  balsam  extracted  from  this  tree.  The  first 
was  called  opobalsamum  and  was  most  highly  es- 
teemed. It  was  that  which  flowed  spontaneously, 
or  by  means  of  an  incision  from  the  tnuik  or 
branches  of  the  tree  in  summer  time.  The  sec- 
ond was  carpobalsamum.  made  by  pressing  the 
fruit  when  in  maturity.  The  third,  and  least  es- 
teenicd  of  all,  was  hylobalsamum,  made  by  a  de- 
coction of  the  buds  and  small  young  twigs. 

1  he  great  value  set  upon  this  drug  in  the  East 
is  traced  to  the  earliest  ages.  The  Ishmaelites  or 
Arabian  carriers  or  merchants,  tralficking  with 
the    Arabian    commodities    into    Egypt,    brought 


with  them  balm  as  a  part  of  their  cargo  (Gen. 
xxxvii  :25  ;  xliii  :ii). 

.According  to  Strabo,  it  is  evident  that  balm 
was  transplanted  into  Judaea  from  Saba,  flour- 
ished and  became  an  article  of  commerce  in  ("liliad. 
"A  company  of  Ishmaelites  came  from  Gilead 
with,  their  camels  bearing  spices,  and  balm,  and 
myrrh,  going  to  carry  down  to  Egypt"  (Gen. 
xx.xvii  :25). 

BAMAH(ba'mah),(Heb.^??,Aaw-»«»w',height). 
a  high  place  where  idols  were  worshiped. 

The  word  appears  in  its  Hebrew  form  only  in 
Ezek.  XX  :29,  while  in  the  first  part  of  the  verse  it 
is  translated  "high  place."  It  is  obviously  a  con- 
temptuous derivation  that  the  prophet  means  to 
suggest  ■  but  the  precise  point  of  it  cannot  be 
clearly  ascertained.  The  word  is  resolved  into  its 
syllables,  and  these  appear  to  be  identified  re- 
spectively with  two  words  meaning  'come'  and 
'what':  thus:  'What  (Mah)  is  the  Ba-mah  where- 
unlo  ye  come  (Ba)  ?'  (J.  Skinner,  Hastings'  Bib. 
Did  ) 

BAMIAN  (ba'mi-an)  is  a  town  half  as  large  as 
Baikh,  situated  on  a  hill. 

Before  this  hill  runs  a  river,  the  stream  of  which 
flows  into  Gurjestan.  Bamian  has  not  any  gar- 
dens or  orchards,  and  it  is  the  only  town  in  this 
district  situated  on  a  hill.  The  cold  part  of  Kho- 
rasan  is  about  Bamian.  This  town  is  affirmed  to 
have  been  the  residence  of  Shem. — Calmet. 

BAMOTH    (ba'moth).  (Heb.  "'''i?,   baw-mdth', 

heights  I,  the  forty-seventh  station  of  the  Israel- 
ites, perhaps  the  same  as  Bamoth-baal  (Num.  xxi: 
IQ,  201,  in  the  country  of  the  Moabites.  (See  Ba- 
moth-baal.) 

BAMOTHBAAT.  (ba'moth-ba'ai),  Heb.  "^^S 
f^'^t,  haw-moth'  bah'al,  heights  of  Baal),  a  place 
E,  of  Jordan,  and  lying  uijon  the  River  Arnon 
(Josh.  xiii:l7).  In  the  R.  V.  at  Num.  xxi:28,  called 
"the  high  places  of  Arnon."  "Bamoth-baal  falls 
into  place  as  the  ridge  .S.  of  the  stream  of  W5dy 
Jideid,  now  called  the  'Crucified  One,"  which  pre- 
sents a  group  of  more  than  one  hundred  rude 
stone  monuments"  (Harper,  The  liibie  and  Mod. 
Dts.,  p.  122,  (|uoted  in  Barnes'  /}i/>.  Vict.). 

BAND  (bind),  the  translation  of  several  He- 
brew and  Greek  words,  especially  of  artipa,  spi'- 
rah,  a  cohort. 

!•  A  chain  or  cord  (Luke  viii:29;  Acts  xvi: 
26). 

2.  A  company  of  men,  warriors,  cattle,  lo- 
custs; so  called  because  chained  together  in  so- 
ciety, or  the  resemblance  thereof  (2  Kings  xxiv:2; 
Acts  x:i;  Gen.  xxxii:lo;  I'rov.  xxx:27). 

3.  \  hand  of  Roman  soldiers  consisted  of  about 
i.ooo  (.Acts  xxi:3i,  and  xxvii:i). 

Figurative.  (l)  The  arguments,  proofs  and 
influences  of  Divine  love  arc  called  bands  of  a 
tiiaii;  because  in  a  w.iy  suited  to  our  rational  na- 
ture, they  draw,  and  engage  us  to  follow  and 
obey  the  Lord  (Hos.  xi:4).  (2)  Governments  and 
laws  are  bands  that  restrain  from  sin  and  draw  to 
duly  (Ps.  ii:3:  Jer.  v :5 ;  Zech.  xi:7-i4).  (j) 
Faith  and  love  are  called  bands;  they  unite  and 
fasten  the  saints  to  Christ  and  His  people  (Col. 
ii:lQ;  Eph.  iv:i6;.  (4)  .Slavery,  distress,  fear, 
perplexity,  are  called  bands;  they  restrain  men's 
liberty  and  render  Ihem  uneasy  (Lev.  xxvirM; 
Ezek.  xxxiv  :27  ;  Is.  xxviii  :22,  and  lii  :2) .  (s)  To 
have  no  bands  in  death  is  to  die  without  great 
pain  and  without  fear  and  terror  of  future  mis- 
ery (Ps.  lxxlii:4).  (6)  Sinful  lusts  and  cus- 
toms arc  bands;  they  weaken  our  inward  strength. 
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obstruct  our  holy  obedience  and  powerfully  draw 
and  constrain  us  to  work  wickedness ;  nor  is  it 
easy  to  get  rid  of  tiiein  (Is.  lviii:6;  Ecclcs.  vii:26). 
(7)  '\\\'i  band pf  iron  and  brass,  %f:zw\\\\'g  the  root 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  visionary  tree,  was  the  fixed 
purpose  and  almiglity  providence  of  God,  secur- 
ing liis  kingdom  to  him  after  his  madness  (Dan. 
iv:i5,  23). 
BANT  (ba'ni),  (Heb.  N?,  baw-nee',  built). 

1.  A  Gadite,  one  of  David's  mighty  men  (2 
Sam.  .xxiii:36),  B.  C.  about  1000. 

2.  A  descendant  of  Pharez  and  father  of  Imri, 
one  of  whose  descendants  returned  from  Babylon 
(l  Chron.  ix:4),  B.  C.  long  before  536. 

3.  A  Levite,  son  of  Shamer  and  father  of 
Anizi,  a  descendant  of  Merari  (l  Chron.  vi:46), 
B.  C.  before  1300. 

4.  A  head  of  a  family  or  of  descendants,  to 
the  number  of  six  hundred  and  forty-two,  who 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra 
ii:io).  He  is  elsewhere  (Neh.  vii:is)  called 
Binnui.  Perhaps  the  same  mentioned  in  Neh. 
x:i4. 

5-  A  Levite,  whose  son,  Rehum,  repaired  a  por- 
tion of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii:l7).  Ap- 
parently the  same  Bani  was  among  those  who 
were  conspicuous  in  all  the  reforms  on  the  return 
from  Babylon  (Neh.  viii:?;  ix  :4.  5;  x:i3).  He 
had  another  son  named  Uzzi,  who  was  appointed 
overseer  of  the  Levites  at  Jerusalem ;  his  own 
father's  name  was  Hashabiah  (Neh.  xi:22). 

6.  Another  Bani  is  mentioned  in  Ezra  x  129,  34, 
38.     (Mc.  S:   Str.  Cyc.) 

BANISH  (ban'Ish).     See  B.ANISHMENT. 

BANISHMENT  (ban'ish-m^nt),  (Heb.  ^'^~'^' 
7}iad-doo' akh,  means  or  cause  of  banishment,  Lam. 
ii:l4;  Chald.  ''?'l^,  shar-shaiu' ,  extirpating,  root- 
ing out,  Ezra  vii:26).  This  form  of  punishment 
did  not  exist  among  the  Hebrews  as  among  the 
Romans.     (See  Punishments.) 

BANNER  (ban'ner).     See  Ensign. 

BANaUET  (ban'kwet),  (Heb.  ~'v'4'^,  wish-teh' , 
drinking,  a  shouting  for  joy). 

The  entertainments  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  on 
huwivcr  large  a  scale,  and  of  however  sumptuous 
a  character,  were  all  provided  at  the  expense  of 
one  individual;  the  ipavo%  of  the  Greeks,  a 
meal  at  ■li'hich  every  guest  present  contributed  his 
proportion,  being  apparently  unknown  to  the  Jews, 
or  at  least  practised  only  by  the  humbler  classes, 
as  some  suppose  that  an  instance  of  it  occurs  in 
the  feast  given  to  our  Lord,  shortly  before  his 
Passion,  by  his  friends  in  Bethany  (Matt.  xxvi:2; 
Mark  xiv:l  ;  Comp.  with  John  xii:2). 

(1)  Time.  Festive  meetings  of  this  kind  were 
held  only  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  as  it  was 
not  till  business  was  over  that  the  Jews  freely  in- 
dulged in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  although 
in  the  days  of  Christ  these  meals  were,  after  the 
Roman  fashion,  called  suppers,  they  corresponded 
exactly  to  the  dinners  of  modern  times,  the  hour 
fixed  for  them  varying  from  five  to  six  o'clock 
p.   M.,  or  sometimes  later. 

(2)  Occasions.  On  occasions  of  ceremony  the 
company  were  invited  a  considerable  time  pre- 
vious to  the  cclcljration  of  the  feast,  and  on  the 
day  and  at  the  hour  appointed,  an  express  by  one 
or  more  servants,  according  to  the  number  and 
distance  of  the  expected  guests,  was  dispatched 
to  announce  that  the  preparations  were  completed 
and  that  their  presence  was  looked  for  imme- 
diately (Matt.  xxii:8;  Luke  xiv:i7).  (Grotius, 
in  loc.;  also  Morier's  Journey,  p.  73).  This  cus- 
tom obtains  in  the  East  at  the  present  day,  and  the 


second  invitation,  which  is  always  verbal,  is  de- 
livered by  the  messenger  in  his  master's  name, 
and  frequently  in  the  very  language  of  Scripture : 
'Behold  I  have  prepared  my  dinner ;  my  oxen 
and  fallings  are  killed,  and  all  things  are  ready' 
(Matt,  xxii  :4). 

(3)  Etiquette.  At  the  small  entrance  door  a 
servant  was  stationed  to  receive  the  tablets  or 
cards  of  those  who  were  expected,  and  as  curiosity 
usually  collected  a  crowd  of  troublesome  spec- 
tators, anxious  to  press  forward  into  the  scene 
of  gaiety,  the  gate  was  opened  only  so  far  as  was 
necessary  for  the  admission  of  a  single  person 
at  a  time,  who,  on  presenting  his  invitation  ticket, 
was  conducted  tlirough  a  long  and  narrow  passage 
into  the  receiving-room,  and  then,  after  the  whole 
company  were  assembled,  the  master  of  the  house 
shut  the  door  with  his  own  hands — a  signal  to 
the  servant  to  allow  himself  to  be  prevailed  on 
neither  by  noise  nor  by  importunities,  howevei 
loud  and  long  continued,  to  admit  the  bystanders. 
To  this  custom  there  is  a  manifest  reference  in 
Luke  xiii  :24  and  Matt.  -xxv:io. 

One  of  the  first  marks  of  courtesy  shown  to 
the  guests  after  saluting  the  host  was  the  re- 
freshment of  water  and  fragrant  oil  or  perfumes, 
and  hence  we  find  our  Lord  complaining  of 
Simon's  omission  of  these  customary  civilities 
(Luke  vii:44;  see  also  Mark  vii:4).  (See 
Anointing.)  But  a  far  higher,  though  necessar- 
ily less  frequent  attention  paid  to  their  friends 
by  the  great,  was  the  custom  of  furnishing  each 
of  the  company  with  a  magnificent  habit  of  a  light 
and  showy  color,  and  richly  embroidered,  to  be 
worn  during  the  festivity  (Eccles.  ix:8;  Rev. 
i'i:4,  5)- 

To  persist  in  appearing  in  one's  own  habili 
ments  implied  a  contempt  both  for  the  master 
of  the  house  and  his  entertainment,  which  could 
not  fail  to  provoke  resentment — and  our  Lord 
therefore  spoke  in  accordance  with  a  well-known 
custom  of  his  country  when,  in  the  parable  of  the 
marriage  of  the  king's  son,  he  describes  the  stern 
displeasure  of  the  king  on  discovering  one  of  the 
guests  without  a  wedding  garment,  and  his  in- 
stant command  to  thrust  him  out  (Matt. 
xxii:ii,  131. 

(4)  Master  of  the  Feast.  At  private  ban- 
quets the  master  of  the  house,  of  course,  presided 
and  did  the  honors  of  the  occasion;  but  in  large 
and  mixed  com[)anies  it  was  anciently  customary 
to  elect  a  governor  of  the  feast  (John  iitg;  see 
also  Ecclus.  x.xxii:l),  who  should  not  merely  per- 
form the  office  of  chairman,  apxi-TpUXtvos,  iiiaster  of 
the  feast,  in  preserving  order  and  decorum,  but 
take  upon  himself  the  general  management  of  the 
festivities. 

The  guests  were  scrupulously  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  ranks.  This  was  done 
either  by  the  host  or  governor,  who,  in  the  case 
of  a  family,  placed  them  according  to  seniority 
(Gen.  xliii :33),  and  in  the  case  of  others,  assigned 
the  most  honorable  a  place  near  his  own  person ; 
or  it  was  done  by  the  party  themselves,  on  their 
successive  arrivals,  and  after  surveying  the  com- 
pany, taking  up  the  position  which  it  appeared 
fittest  for  each  according  to  their  respective  claims 
to  occupy.  It  might  be  expected  that  among  the 
Orientals,  by  whom  the  laws  of  etiquette  in  these 
matters  are  strictly  observed,  many  absurd  and 
ludicrous  contests  for  precedence  must  take  place, 
from  the  arrogance  of  some  and  the  determined 
perseverance  of  others  to  wedge  themselves  into 
the  seat  they  deem  themselves  entitled  to.  Morier. 
who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  the 
Persians,  informs  us  that  it  is  easy  to  observe 
by  the  countenances  of  those  present    when  any 
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one  has  taken  a  higher  place  than  he  ought.  Dr. 
Clarke  states  that  at  a  wedding  feast  he  attended 
in  the  house  of  a  rich  merchant  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre, 
two  persons  who  had  seated  themselves  at  the 
top  were  noticed  by  the  master  of  ceremonies  and 
obliged  to  move  lower  down.  (See  also  Joseph. 
Antiq.  xv.z).  The  knowledge  of  these  peculiar- 
ities serves  to  illustrate  several  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture (Prov.  XXV  :6,  7;  Matt,  xxiii  :6,  and  espe- 
cially Luke  xiv  .7.  where  we  find  Jesus  making 
the  unseemly  ambition  of  the  Pharisees  the  sub- 
ject of  severe  and  merited  animadversion). 

(5)  Beclining.  According  to  Lightfoot  (Exer- 
cii.  oil  /k/i»i  xiii:23).  the  tables  of  the  Jews  were 
either  wholly  uncovered,  or  two-thirds  were 
spread  with  a  cloth,  while  the  remaining  third  was 
left  bare  for  the  dishes  and  vegetables.  In  the 
days  of  our  Lord  the  prevailing  form  was  the 
triclinium,  the  mode  of  reclining  at  which  is  de- 
scribed elsewhere.  (See  Accusation;  Eating). 
This  effeminate  practice  was  not  introduced  until 
near  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  history,  for 
amongst  all  its  writers  prior  to  the  age  of  Amos 
yasliab,  to  sit,  is  the  word  invariably  used  to  de- 
scribe the  posture  at  table  (i  Sam.  xvi,  margin, 
and  Ps.  cxxviii  13.  implying  that  the  ancient  Israel- 
ites sat  round  a  low  table,  cross-legged,  like  the 
Orientals  ol  the  present  day),  whereas  dxaxXIiw, 
to  recline  is  the  word  employed  in  the  Gospel. 
And  whenever  the  word  '  .sit '  occurs  in  the  New- 
Testament,  it  ought  to  be  translated  '  lie,'  accord- 
ing to  the  universal  (.ractice  of  that  age. 

(6)  Method  of  Eating.  The  convenience  of 
spoons,  knives  and  forks  being  unknown  in  the 
East,  or,  where  known,  being  a  modern  innova- 
tion, the  hand  is  the  only  instrument  used  in  con- 
veying food  to  the  mouth,  and  the  common  prac- 
tice, their  food  being  chiefly  prepared  in  a  liquid 
form,  is  to  dip  their  thin,  wafer-like  bread  in  the 
dish,  and,  folding  it  between  their  thumb  and 
two  fingers,  enclose  a  portion  of  the  contents.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  see  several  hands  plunged 
into  one  dish  at  the  same  time.  But  where  the 
party  is  numerous  the  two  persons  near  or  oppo- 
site are  commonly  joined  in  one  dish;  and  accord- 
ingly, at  the  last  Passover,  Judas,  being  close  to 
his  master,  was  pointed  out  as  the  traitor  by  being 
designated  as  the  person  'dipping  his  hand  with 
Jesus  in  the  dish."  The  apostle  John,  whose  ad- 
vantageous situation  enabled  him  to  hear  the 
minutest  parts  of  the  conversation,  has  recorded 
the  fact  of  our  Lord,  in  reply  to  the  question. 
"Who  is  it  ?'  answering  it  by  'giving  a  sop  to 
Judas  when  he  had  dipped'   (John  xiii :  26). 

In  earlier  ages  a  double  or  a  more  liberal  por- 
tion, or  a  choice  piece  of  cookery,  was  the  form  in 
which  a  landlord  showed  his  respect  for  the  indi- 
vidual he  delighted  to  honor  (Gen.  xliii:3^;  i 
Sam.  i  :4  ;  ix  -.23  ;  Prov.  xxxi  :I5  ;  sec  VoUer's  Grec. 
Antiq.  ii  :387 ;  Forbes"  Orient.  Mem.  iii:l87). 

In  the  course  of  the  entertainment  servants  are 
frequently  employed  in  sprinkling  the  head  and 
person  of  the  guest  with  odoriferous  perfumes, 
which  (probably  to  counteract  the  effects  of  too 
copious  perspiration)  they  use  in  great  profusion, 
and  the  fragrance  of  which,  though  generally  too 
strong  for  Europeans,  is  deemed  an  agreeable  re- 
freshment  (see  Ps.  xlv:8;  xxiii  :5;  cxxxiii:2). 

(7)  Diversion.  The  ftuesis  were  entertained 
with  exhibitions  cil  music,  singers  .iiid  d.incers, 
riddles,  jesting  .ind  merriment  (Is.  xxviii;!; 
Wisd.  ii  7;  2  Sam.  xix:35;  Is.  v:i2;  xxv:6;  Judg. 
xiv  ;ij). 

(8)  Cookery.  According  to  the  favorite  cook- 
ery of  the  Orientals,  their  animal  food  is  for  the 
most  part  cut  into  small  pieces,  stewed,  or  pre- 
pared in  a  liquid  slate,  such  as  seems  to  have  been 


the  'broth'  presented  by  Gideon  to  the  angel 
(Jud^.  vi:l9).  The  made-up  dishes  are  'savory 
meat,  being  highly  seasoned,  and  bring  to  remem- 
brance the  marrow  and  fatness  which  were  es- 
teemed as  the  most  choice  morsels  in  ancient 
times.  As  to  drink,  when  particular  attention 
was  intended  to  be  shown  to  a  guest,  his  cup  was 
filled  with  wine  till  it  ran  over  (Ps.  xxiii  :5),  and 
it  is  said  that  the  ancient  Persians  began  their 
feasts  with  wine,  whence  it  was  called  'a  banquet 
of  wine"   (Esther  v:6). 

The  hands,  for  occasionally  both  were  required, 
besmeared  with  grease  during  the  process  of  eat- 
ing, were  anciently  cleaned  by  rubbing  them  with 
the  soft  part  of  the  bread,  the  crumbs  of  which, 
being  allowed  to  fall,  became  the  portion  of  dogs 
(Matt.  xv:27;  Luke  xvi:2i).  But  the  most 
common  way  now  at  the  conclusion  of  a  feast  is 
for  a  servant  to  go  round  to  each  guest  with 
water  to  wash,  a  service  which  is  performed  by 
the  menial  pouring  a  stream  over  their  hands, 
which  is  received  into  a  strainer  at  the  bottom  of 
the  basin.  This  humble  office  Elisha  performed 
to  his  master   (2  Kings   iii:ll). 

Our  Lord  recommended  his  wealthy  hearers  tc 
practice  giving  entertainments  rather  than  spend 
their  fortunes,  as  they  did.  on  luxurious  living 
(Luke  xiv:i2);  and  as  such  invitations  to  the 
poor  are  of  necessity  given  by  public  proclamation, 
and  female  messengers  are  employed  to  publish 
them  (Hasselquist  saw  ten  or  twelve  thus  peram- 
bulating a  town  in  Egypt),  it  is  probably  to  the 
same  venerable  practice  that  Solomon  alludes  in 
Prov.  ix  :3. 

(9)  Seventeenth  Centtiry  Signification.  In 
the  seveiitecnth  century  and  earlier.  li.iiKiiiet  fre- 
quently signified,  not  the  general  feast,  but  the 
wine  that  came  after ;  not  eating  and  drinking, 
but  drinking  only. 

'Bring  in  the  banquet  quickly ;  wine  enough 
Cleopatra's  health  to  drink.' 

Shaks.  Ant.  and  Cleof.  i.  ii.  II. 

'We'll  dine  in  the  great  room,  but  let  the  music 
-And  banquet  be  prepared  here.' 

Massinger,  Unnat.  Comb.  iii.  i. 

Figurative.  To  those  who  believe  in  the 
symbolical  character  of  Solomon's  Song  there  is  a 
figurative  meaning  to  banquet.  Christ's  word, 
covenant,  church,  and  intimate  fellowship  with 
Him.  are  called  the  banquelinR-house .  or  house  of 
wine:  thereby  the  saints  are  refreshed,  satisfied, 
strengthened,  exhilarated,  encouraged  and  com- 
forted against  all  their  fears  and  griefs  (Cant. 
ii  ;4) 

BAPTISM  (Ulp'tli'm),  the  application  of  water 
as  a  rite  of  cleansing,  purification,  or  initiation;  a 
Christian  sacrament. 

The  word  "baptism"  is  the  English  form  of 
the  Greek  jiairTiatJn,  hap-tis-mos' .  The  verb 
from  which  this  nmin  is  derived-  pawrtf^f!,  f',i/>- 
lid':o — is  held  by  some  scholars  to  mean  "to  dip, 
immerse."  But  this  meaning  is  held  by  others  to 
be  not  the  most  exact  or  common,  but  rather  a 
iiuaning  that  is  secondary  or  derived,  liy  the  laller 
it  is  claimed  that  all  that  the  term  necessarily  im- 
plies is  that  the  element  employed  in  baptism  is  in 
close  contact  with  the  person  or  object  baptized. 
The  importance  of  this  branch  of  the  discussion 
has  often  been  greatly  overestimated  as  settling 
the  proper  mode  of  the  rite. 

A  conviction  of  the  holiness  of  God  excites  in 
man  the  notion  that  he  cannot  possibly  come  into 
any  amicable  relation  with  Ilim  before  he  is 
cleansed  of  sin.   which   separates  him  from  God. 
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This  sentiment  found  a  very  widely  extended  sym- 
bolic expression  in  the  lustrations  which  formed 
an  essential  part  of  the  ceremonial  creeds  of  the 
ancient  nations. 

In  the  Septuagint  the  simple  verb  /Son-Teii' 
is  frequent  in  the  sense  of  'dip'  (Exod.  xii;22; 
Lev.  iv:6,  17;  ix:9;  xiv:6,  16,  51),  or  'immerse'  (Job 
ix:3i).  The  intensive  /Sairrij-eix  occurs  four  times: 
twice  literally,  of  Naaman  dipping  in  the  Jordan 
(2  Kings  v:i4),  and  of  Judith  bathing  (Judith  xii7); 
once  metaphorically,  v  dvofiia  fie  /SoTrr/f*!  (Is.  xxi;4), 
and  once  of  ceremonial  washing  after  pollution, 
PanTi(6iiemi  dird  «itpoO  (.Sirach  xxxi;  xxxiv:25). 

The  usual  verb  for  ceremonial  washing  is 
XoiJcffflat  (Lev.  xiv:8,  g;  xv:5-lo,  13,  16-22;  xvi:4,  24- 
28),  the  middle  voice  being  used  because  the  un- 
clean person  performed  this  cleansing  for  himself. 
The  active  is  used  of  Moses  washing  Aaron  and 
his  sons  before  they  exercised  their  ministry  (Ex- 
od. xxix;4;  xl:i2;  Lev.  viii:6),  and  of  the  Lord 
washing  Jerusalem  (Ezek.  xvi:4).  But  fSairTti^etv  is 
never  used  in  the  Septuagint  of  any  initiatory 
rite.     (A.  Plummer,  Hastings'  Bi/>.  Diet.) 

In  the  language  of  the  prophets,  cleansing  with 
water  is  used  as  an  emblem  of  the  purification  of 
the  heart,  which  in  the  Messianic  age  is  to  glorify 
the  soul  in  her  innermost  recesses,  and  embrace 
the  whole  of  the  theocratic  nation  (Ezek.  xxxvi: 
25,  sq. ;  Zech.  xiii:i).  Such  declarations  gave  rise 
to  or  nourished  the  expectation  that  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah  would  manifest  itself  by  a  pre- 
paratory lustration,  by  which  Elijah  or  some  other 
great  prophet  would  pave  the  way  for  him.  This 
supposition  lies  evidently  at  the  bottom  of  the 
questions  which  the  Jews  put  to  John  the  Bap- 
tist (John  i  :25 ;  Comp.  Matt,  and  Luke  iii:7), 
whether  he  was  the  Messiah,  or  Elijah,  or  some 
other  prophet.  Thus  we  can  completely  clear  up 
the  historical  derivation  of  the  rite,  as  used  by 
John  and  Christ,  from  the  general  and  natural 
symbol  of  baptism,  from  the  Jewish  custom  in 
particular,  and  from  the  expectation  of  a  Mes- 
sianic consecration.  Danz,  Ziegler  and  others 
have,  nevertheless,  supposed  it  to  be  derived  from 
the  Jewish  ceremonial  of  baptizing  proselytes; 
and  Wetstein  has  traced  that  rite  up  to  a  date 
earlier  than  Christianity.  But  this  opinion  is  not 
at  all  tenable :  for,  as  an  act  which  strictly  gives 
validity  to  the  admission  of  a  proselyte,  and  isno 
mere  accompaniment  to  his  admission,  baptism 
certainly  is  not  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament; 
while  as  to  the  passages  quoted  in  proof  from  the 
classical  (profane)  writers  of  that  period  they  are 
all  open  to  the  most  fundamental  objections.  Nor 
is  the  utter  silence  of  Josephus  and  Philo  on  the 
subject,  notwithstanding  their  various  opportuni- 
ties of  touching  on  it,  a  less  weighty  argument 
against  this  view.  It  is  true  that  mention  is  made 
in  the  Talmud  of  that  regulation  as  already  ex- 
isting in  the  first  century  A.  D. ;  but  such  state- 
ments belong  only  to  the  traditions  of  the  Gemara 
and  require  careful  investigation  before  they  can 
serve  as  proper  authority. 

1.  Jeb)isf>  Rite.  This  Jewish  rite  was  prob- 
ably originally  only  a  purifying  ceremony ;  and  it 
was  raised  to  the  character  of  an  initiating  and 
indispensable  rite  co-ordinate  with  that  of  sacri- 
fice and  circumcision,  only  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple,  when  sacrifices  had  ceased,  and  the 
circumcision  of  proselytes  had,  by  reason  and  pub- 
lic edicts,  become  more  and  more  impracticable. 

2.  "Baptism  of  John.  It  was  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  John  the  Baptist  to  combat  the  prevailing 
opinion  that  the  performance  of  external  _  cere- 
monies was  sufficient  to  secure  participation  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  promises;  he  required 


repentance,  therefore  (pinTiufia  furavolat),  haf>tism 
of  repentance,  as  a  preparation  for  the  approach- 
ing kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  That  he  may  pos- 
sibly have  baptized  heathens  also  seems  to  follow 
from  his  censuring  the  Pharisees  for  confiding  in 
their  descent  from  Abraham,  while  they  had  no 
share  in  his  sjiirit ;  yet  it  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  this  remark  was  drawn  from  him  by  the 
course  of  the  argument  (Matt,  iii :8,  q;  Luke 
iii:7,  8). 

We  must,  on  the  whole,  assume  that  John  con- 
sidered the  existing  Judaism  as  a  stepping-stone 
by  which  the  Gentiles  were  to  arrive  at  the  king- 
dom of  God  in  its  Messianic  form. 

The  general  point  of  view  from  which  John 
contemplated  the  Messiah  and  his  kingdom  was 
that  of  the  Old  Testament,  though  closely  bor- 
dering on  Christianity.  He  regards,  it  is  true, 
an  alteration  in  the  mind  and  spirit  as  an  indis- 
pensable condition  for  partaking  in  the  kingdom 
of  tlie  Messiah;  still  he  looked  for  its  establish- 
ment by  means  of  conflict  and  external  force,  with 
which  the  Messiah  was  to  be  endowed,  and  he  ex- 
pected in  him  a  judge  and  avenger,  who  was  to 
set  up  outward  and  visible  distinctions.  It  is, 
therefore,  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  baptism  be  administered  in  the  name  of 
that  Christ  who  floated  before  the  mind  of  John, 
or  of  the  suffering  and  glorified  One,  such  as  the 
apostles  knew  him,  and  whether  it  was  considered 
a  preparation  for  a  political  or  a  consecration  into 
a  spiritual  theocracy.  John  was  so  far  from 
this  latter  view,  so  far  from  contemplating  a 
purely  spiritual  development  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  that  he  even  began  subsequently  to  entertain 
doubts  concerning  Christ  (Matt.  xi:2).  Tertul- 
lian  distinguishes  the  essential  characteristics  of 
the  two  baptisms  in  their  spirit  and  nature.  To 
that  of  John  he  ascribes  the  negative  character 
of  repentance,  and  to  the  Christian  the  positive 
importation  of  new  life  {De  Bapt.  x:ll);  a  dis- 
tinction which  arises  out  of  the  relation  of  law 
and  gospel,  and  is  given  in  the  words  of  the  Bap- 
tist himself — that  he  baptizes  with  water  and  unto 
repentance,  while  the  greater  One  who  was  to 
come  after  him  would  baptize  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Matt.  iii:n;  Luke  iii:l6;  John  i:26). 
John's  baptism  had  not  the  character  of  an  im- 
mediate, but  merely  of  a  preparatory  consecra- 
tion for  the  glorified  theocracy  (John  i:3l).  The 
apostles,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  to  re-baptize 
the  disciples  of  John,  who  had  still  adhered  to 
the  notions  of  their  master  on  that  head  (Acts 
xix).  To  this  anostolic  judgment  Tertullian  ap- 
peals, and  in  his  opinion  comcided  the  most  emi- 
nent teachers  of  the  ancient  church,  both  of  the 
East  and  the  West. 

3.  "Baptism  of  Jesus  bt/  John.  (Matt,  iii; 
13,  sq.;  Mark  i  :9,  sq. ;  Luke  iii:2i,  sq. ;  comp. 
John  i:lo.  sq. ;  the  latter  passage  refers  to  a  time 
after  the  baptism,  and  describes,  ver.  32,  the  inci- 
dental facts  attending  it).  The  baptism  of  Jesus, 
as  the  first  act  of  his  public  career,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  events  recorded  in  evangelical  his- 
tory; great  difficulty  is  also  involved  in  reconciling 
the  various  accounts  given  by  the  evangelists  of 
that  transaction,  and  the  several  points  connected 
with  it.  To  question  the  fact  itself,  not  even  the 
negative  criticism  of  Dr.  Strauss  has  dared.  This 
is.  however,  all  that  has  been  conceded  by  that 
criticism,  viz. :  the  mere  and  bare  fact  'that  Christ 
was  baptized  by  John.'  while  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  event  are  placed  in  the  region  of  mythology 
or  fiction. 

(1)  Critical  Questions.  Critical  inquiry  sug- 
gests the  following  questions: 
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1.  In  what  relation  did  Jesus  stand  to  John 
before  the  baptism  ? 

2.  What  object  did  Jesus  intend  to  obtain  by 
that  baptism? 

3.  In  what  sense  are  we  to  take  the  miracu- 
lous incidents  attending  that  act? 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  we  might  be  apt 
to  infer,  from  Luke  and  Matthew,  that  there  had 
been  an  acquaintance  between  Christ  and  John 
even  prior  to  the  baptism ;  and  that  hence  John 
declines  (Matt.  iii:i4)  to  baptize  Jesus,  arguing 
that  he  needed  to  be  baptized  by  him.  This,  how- 
ever, seetiis  to  be  at  variance  with  John  1:31.  33. 
Lijcke  {CommotJ.  i.  p.  416,  sq.,  3d  edit.)  takes 
the  words  '1  knew  him  not'  in  their  strict  and  ex- 
clusive sense.  John,  he  spys.  could  not  have 
spoken  in  this  manner  if  he  had  at  all  known 
Jesus;  and  had  he  known  him,  he  could  not,  as  a 
prophet,  have  failed  to  discover,  even  at  an  earlier 

feriod,  the  but  too-evident  'glory'  of  the  Messiah. 
n  fact,  the  narrative  of  the  first  three  Cospels 
presupposes  the  same,  since,  as  the  herald  of  the 
Messiah,  he  could  give  that  refusal  (Matt.  iii:i4) 
to  the  Messiah  alone. 

(2)  Object  of  Christ.  With  regard  to  the  sec- 
ond point  at  issue,  as  to  the  object  of  Christ  in 
undergoing  baptism,  we  find,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  he  ranked  this  action  among  those  of  his 
Messianic  calling.  This  object  is  still  more  de- 
fined by  John  the  Baptist  (John  i:3i),  which 
Liicke  interprets  in  the  following  words:  "Only 
by  entering  into  that  community,  which  was  to 
be  introductory  to  the  Messianic,  by  attaching 
himself  to  the  Baptist  like  any  other  man,  was  it 
possible  for  Christ  to  reveal  himself  to  the  Baptist 
and  through  him  to  others.'  Christ,  with  his 
never-failing  reliance  on  God,  never  for  a  moment 
could  doubt  of  his  own  mission,  or  of  the  right 
period  when  his  character  was  to  be  made  mani- 
fest by  God  (Paulus,  Exeget.  Handbueh,  i;  Hase, 
Lebcn  Jesu,  sec.  54)  ;  but  John  needed  to  receive 
that  assurance  in  order  to  be  the  herald  of  the 
Messiah  who  was  actually  come.  For  all  others 
whom  John  baptized,  either  before  or  after  Christ, 
this  act  was  a  mere  preparatory  consecration  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah;  while  for  Jesus  it  was  a 
direct  and  immediate  consecration,  by  means  of 
which  he  manifested  the  commencement  of  his 
career  as  th<>  founder  of  the  new  theocracy,  which 
began  at  the  very  moment  of  his  baptism,  the 
initiatory  character  of  which  constituted  its  gen- 
eral principle  and  tendency. 

(3)  Miraculous  Incidents.  With  respect  to 
the  miraculous  incidents  which  accompanied  the 
baptism  of  Jesus,  if  we  take  for  our  starting  point 
the  narration  of  the  three  Gospels,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  really  and  visibly  descended  in  the  form  of 
a  dove,  and  proclairtKd  Jesus,  in  an  audible  voice, 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  bringing  it  to  harmonize  with  the  statement 
in  the  Gospel  of  John.  This  literal  sense  of  the 
text  has,  indeed,  for  a  long  time  been  the  pre- 
vailing interpretation,  though  many  doubts  re- 
specting it  had  very  early  forced  themselves  on 
the  minds  of  sober  inquirers,  traces  of  which  arc 
to  be  fotmd  in  Origen  (Contr.  Cels.  i:48).  and 
which  Strauss  (p.  37^)  has  more  elaborately  re- 
newed. To  the  natural  explanations  belong  that 
of  Paulus  (F.xeg.  Ilandb.)  that  the  dove  was  a 
real  one,  which  had  by  chance  flown  near  the 
spot  at  that  moment ;  that  of  Meyer,  that  it  was 
the  figure  of  a  meteor  which  was  just  then  visible 
in  the  sky.  and  that  of  Kuinocl  (ad  Matt.  iiil. 
who  considers  the  dove  as  a  figure  for  lightning, 
and  the  voice  for  that  of  thunder,  which  the  eye- 
witnesses, in  their  ocsta'ic  feelings,  considered  as 
a  divine  voice,  such  as  the  Jews  called  a  Bath-kol 


(Meyer).  Such  interpretations  are  not  only  irre- 
concilable with  the  evangelical  text,  but  even  pre- 
suppose a  violation  of  the  common  order  of  na- 
ture, in  favor  of  adherence  to  which  these  inter- 
pretations are  advanced. 

A  more  close  investigation  of  the  subject,  how- 
ever induces  us  to  take  as  a  starting-point  the  ac- 
count of  the  apostle  St.  John.  It  is  John  the  Bap- 
tist himself  who  speaks.  He  was  an  eye-witness, 
nay,  to  judge  from  Matthew  and  John,  the  only 
one  present  with  Jesus,  and  is  consequently  the 
only  source — with  or  without  Christ — of  infor- 
mation. Indeed,  if  there  were  more  people  pres- 
ent, as  we  are  almost  inclined  to  infer  from  Luke, 
they  cannot  have  perceived  the  miracles  attending 
the  baptism  of  Jesus,  or  John  and  Christ  would 
no  doubt  have  appealed  to  their  testimony  in  veri- 
fication of  them. 

In  thus  taking  the  statement  in  St.  John  for  the 
authentic  basis  of  the  whole  history,  a  few  slight 
hints  in  it  may  afford  us  the  means  of  solving  the 
difficulties  attending  the  literal  conception  of  the 
text.  John  the  Baptist  knows  nothing  of  an  ex- 
ternal and  audible  voice,  and  when  he  assures  us 
(i:33)  that  he  had  in  the  Spirit  received  the  prom- 
ise that  the  Messiah  would  be  made  manifest  by 
the  Spirit  descending  upon  him  and  remaining — 
be  it  upon  or  in  him — there;  this  very  remaining 
assuredly  precludes  any  material  appearance  in  the 
shape  of  a  bird.  The  internal  probability  of  the 
text,  therefore,  speaks  in  favor  of  a  spiritual  vision 
in  the  mind  of  the  Baptist ;  this  view  is  still  more 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  Luke  supposes  there 
were  many  more  present,  who,  notwithstanding, 
perceived  nothing  at  all  of  the  miraculous  inci- 
dents. The  reason  that  the  Spirit  in  the  vision 
assumed  the  figure  of  a  dove  we  would  rather 
seek  in  the  peculiar  flight  and  movement  of  that 
bird  than  in  its  form  and  shape. 

This  interpretation,  moreover,  has  the  advantage 
of  exhibiting  the  philosophic  connection  of  the 
incidents,  since  the  Baptist  appears  more  conspicu- 
ously as  the  immediate  end  of  the  Divine  dispen- 
sation. Christ  had  thus  the  intention  of  being  in- 
troduced by  him  into  the  Messianic  sphere  of 
operation,  while  the  Baptist  recognizes  this  to  be 
his  own  peculiar  calling;  the  signs  by  which  he 
was  to  know  the  Messiah  had  l)cen  intimated  to 
him,  and  now  that  they  had  come  to  pass  the 
prophecy  and  his  mission  were  fulfilled.  None  of 
the  c\angclists  give  any  authority  for  the  com- 
mon tradition  that  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  upon 
Christ  was  sensibly  witnessed  by  the  multitude. 

4.  Christian  baptism.  Jesus,  having  under- 
gone baptism  as  the  founder  of  the  new  kingdom, 
ordained  it  as  a  legal  act  by  which  individuals 
were  to  obtain  the  rights  of  citizens  therein. 
Though  He  caused  many  to  be  baptized  by  His 
disciples  (John  iv:i.  2),  yet  all  were  not  baptized 
who  were  converted  to  Him;  neither  was  it  even 
necessary  after  they' had  obtained  participation  in 
Him  by  his  personal  choice  and  forgiving  of  sin. 
But  when  He  could  no  longer  personally  and  im- 
mediately choose  and  receive  members  of  His 
kingdom,  when  at  the  same  time  all  had  been 
accomplished  which  the  founder  thought  neces- 
sary for  its  completion.  He  gave  power  to  the  spir- 
itual community  to  receive,  in  His  stead,  mem- 
bers by  baptism  (Matt,  xxviiirig;  Mark  xvi : 
16). 

(1)  Regeneration  and  Baptism.  Baptism  es- 
sentially denotes  the  regeneration  of  him  who  re- 
ceives it.  his  participation  both  in  the  divine  life 
of  Christ  and  the  promises  rested  on  it.  as  \vell 
a?  his  reception  as  a  member  of  the  Christian 
community. 
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Each  of  these  momentous  points  implies  all 
the  rest,  and  the  germ  of  all  is  contamed  in 
the  words  of  Christ  (Matt,  xxviiirip;  Comp. 
Neander,  History  vf  the  Planting,  etc.,  ii)  :  The 
details  are  variously  digested  by  the  apostles  ac- 
cording to  their  peculiar  modes  of  thinking.  John 
dwells — in  like  manner  as  he  does  on  the  holy 
communion — almost  exclusively  on  the  internal 
nature  of  baptism,  the  immediate  mystical  union 
of  the  Spirit  with  Christ ;  baptism  is  with  him 
equivalent  to  'being  born  again'  (John  iii  :S,  7). 
Paul  gives  more  explicitly  and  completely  the 
other  points  also.  He  understands  by  it  not  only 
the  union  of  the  individual  with  the  Head,  by  the 
giving  one's  self  up  to  the  Redeemer  and  the 
receiving  of  His  life  (Gal.  iii:27j,  but  also  the 
union  with  the  other  members  {ib.  28;  1  Cor.  xii: 
13;  Ephes.  iv  :5 ;  v:26).  He  expresses  a  spiritual 
purport  by  saying  that  it  intimates  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  received  it  their  being  joined 
with  Christ  in  his  death  and  raised  with  him 
in  his  resurrection. 

As  regards  the  relation  between  the  external 
and  the  internal,  the  normal  condition  of  baptism 
required  that  the  ceremony  should  be  combined 
with  regeneration  in  him  who  received  it,  while 
he  who  administered  it  should  have  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  baptized,  and  should 
aim  at  strengthening  and  promoting  the  new  life 
in  him.  There  is  no  doubt  that  when  Christ 
himself  gave  the  assurance  that  He  had  received 
some  one  into  His  community,  whether  with  or 
without  baptism,  such  a  declaration  of  His  choice 
was  met  by  the  individual  with  a  disposition  al- 
ready prepared  to  begin  the  new  life.  But  the 
church  is  not  in  a  state  of  perfection,  and  being 
deficient  both  in  knowledge  and  will,  she  cannot 
fix  the  moment  of  regeneration  in  order  to  com- 
bine with  it  the  act  of  baptism.  She  nevertheless 
places  both  in  a  necessary  mutual  relation,  and 
considers  baptism  only  then  complete  when  re- 
generation takes  place ;  the  church  therefore  either 
delays  baptism  until  after  regeneration,  or  admin- 
isters it  beforehand,  confiding  in  the  assurance 
that  the  agency  of  the  church  will  also  produce  in 
him  regeneration,  provided  always  that  the  indi- 
vidual has  the  'a.ill  for  it. 

In  the  apostolic  times  the  church  was  in  a  less 
mixed  state ;  a  comparatively  large  number,  per- 
haps an  actual  majority,  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
baptized  might  at  that  time  have  passed  for  con- 
verts, as  the  inward  and  outward  conditions  of 
baptism  were  then  not  so  far  removed  from  each 
other  as  they  afterwards  became.  The  necessity 
of  examining  the  comparative  merits  of  both  con- 
ditions separately  grew  with  the  growing  imper- 
fection of  the  community.  The  apostles  did  not 
yet  feel  it ;  they  considered  both  only  in  the  light 
of  their  necessary  union  with  each  other  as  Paul, 
for  instance,  says  (Tit.  iii:s:  Comp.  Mark  xvi. 
16)  of  the  external  symbol,  what  belongs  only  to 
the  union  of  both.  To  ascribe  the  promises  to 
baptism  without  that  inward  union  would  be  mak- 
ing it  an  opus  opcratum  and  its  efficacy  a  magic 
power,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  since  the  insti- 
tution of  Christ  comprises  also  the  external  signs, 
it  cannot  be  complete  without  them,  and  he  who 
would  abolish  these  external  signs  would  de- 
prive the  church  of  an  essential  tie  of  fellowship. 
The  Catholic  church  rather  favors  the  former  doc- 
trine, and  a  few  mystical  sects,  the  Quakers,  etc., 
the  latter. 

(2)  Recipients  of  Baptism.  The  command  to 
baptize  was  coupled  with  that  of_  preaching  the 
gospel  to  all   nations    (Matt,   xxviiiiig). 

To  be  admitted  to  baptism  in  the  apostolic  age 
there  needed  no  further  development  of  Christian 


knowledge  than  a  professed  belief  that  Jesus  was 
the  promised  Messiah.  On  this  principle  the  apos- 
tles acted  (Acts  ii  :37;  viii:i2,  i7,  38;  xvi:l5,  ^t,). 
To  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Messiah  meant 
to  receive  baptism  in  the  belief  that  the  power 
and  dignity  contained  in  the  idea  of  a  Messiah 
was  realized  in  Jesus.  The  profession  of  faith 
(l  Pet.  iii:2i)  probably  was  such  as  to  convey 
this  idea,  and  ne.xt  also  the  formula  of  baptism 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  or,  according  to  Matt. 
xxviii:i9,  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost, 
when  the  whole  body  was  immersed  in  water. 
Christ  did  not  intend  by  these  words  to  institute 
a  fi.xed  formula  of  baptism,  but  merely  meant  to 
indicate  thereby  the  substance  of  the  essential  re- 
lations of  baptism,  since  in  his  lifetime  people 
could  not  yet  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  As  the  church,  however,  knew  of 
no  better  compendiary  text  for  the  article  of  faith, 
she  declared  herself  early  for  that  formula,  which 
was  already  in  general  use  at  the  time  of  Justin 
Martyr. 

The  early  practice  in  regard  to  baptism  corre- 
sponds with  the  general  character  of  the  gospel 
that  it  should  embrace  the  world  and  be  freely 
offered  to  all  men. 

5.  "Baptism  for  the  Dead.  Paul  (i  Cor. 
XV  :29)  uses  this  phrase.  Few  passages  have  un- 
dergone more  numerous  and  arbitrary  emenda- 
tions than  this  text.     We  shall  examine,  first : 

(1)  A  Particular  Application  of  Baptism. 
Those  interpretations  zi'liich  take  it  to  be  some 
particular  application  of  baplisin. 

From  the  wording  of  the  sentence  the  most 
simple  impression  certainly  is  tliat  P.aul  speaks  of 
a  baptism  which  a  living  man  receives  in  the  place 
of  a  dead  one.  This  interpretation  is  particularly 
adopted  by  those  expounders  with  whom  gram- 
matical construction  is  of  paramount  importance, 
and  the  first  thing  to  be  considered. 

Many  expounders  have  written  in  support  of 
this  opinion.  But  all  we  can  infer  from  their 
statements  is  that  baptism  by  substitution  had 
taken  place  among  the  ^larcionites,  and  perhaps 
also  among  the  Corinthians  and  other  smaller 
sects  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  a 
period  when  the  confused  views  of  the  church  as 
to  the  relations  of  the  external  to  the  spiritual 
might  easily  have  favored  that  erroneous  custom ; 
but  that  it  existed  between  that  period  and  the 
time  when  Paul  wrote  the  above  passage  is  wholly 
unsubstantiated. 

The  idea,  then,  that  such  a  superstitious  custom 
existed  in  the  Corinthian  community  is  devoid  of 
all  historical  evidence.  In  the  words  of  Paul  we 
discover  no  opinion  of  his  own  concerning  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  the  rite;  it  is  merely 
brought  in  as  an  argumentum  ex  conccsso  (argu- 
ment from  concession)  in  favor  of  the  object 
which  he  pursues  through  the  whole  chapter 
(Comp.  I  Cor.  ii:S).  However  much  may  be  ob- 
jected against  this  interpretation,  it  is  by  far  more 
reasonable  than  the  explanations  given  by  other 
critics.  The  Corinthian  community  was  certainly 
of  a  mixed  character,  consisting  of  individuals  of 
various  views,  ways  of  thinking,  and  different 
stages  of  education :  so  that  there  might  still  have 
existed  a  small  number  among  them  capable  of 
such  absurdities.  We  are  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  particulars  of  the  case  to 
maintain  the  contrary,  while  the_  simple  gram- 
matical sense  of  the  passage  is  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  proposed  interpretation. 

(2)  Baptism  Over  Graves,  (i)  Origen,  Luther, 
Chemnitz,  and  Jnh.  Gernard  interpret  the  words  as 
relating  to  baptism  over  the  graves  of  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  community,  a  favorite  rendezvous  of 
tfie  earlv  Cliristiai\s.  Luther  says  that,  in  order 
to  strengthen  their  faith  in  the  resurrection,  the 
Christians  baptized  over  the  tombs  of  the  dead. 
But  the  custom  alluded  to  dates  from  a  much 
later  period. 

(2)  Kpiphanius  mentions  also  a  view,  according 
to  which  «<tpo(  is  not  to  be  translated  by  dead, 
but  iiwrtally  ill  persons,  whose  baptism  was  ex- 
pedited by  sprinkling  water  upon  them  on  their 
death  bed,  instead  of  immersing  them  in  the  usual 
way;  the  rite  is  known  under  the  name  of  bap- 
tisinus  clinicus,  lectualis.  But  few  of  the  modem 
theologians  advocate  this  view. 

(3*  The  interpretations  which  sunpose  that 
the"  church  speaks  of  general  church  baptism. 
To  these  belongs  the  oldest  ojiinion  we  know  of, 
given  in  Tertullian,  who  renders  the  Greek  word 
jor  in  the  sense  of  on  account  of,  and  the  dead  by 
dead  bodies,  they  themselves,  the  baptized,  as  dead 
persons. 

6.  Immersion  Not  Essential  To  Baptism. 
The  vast  majority  <jf  the  Christian  church  does 
not  hold  that  miniersion  is  the  only  valid  baptism. 
The  Greek  word  liawrl^u  it  is  conceded  is  some- 
limes  used  both  by  sacred  and  pnjfane  writers  to 
denote  immersion.  But  the  best  lexicographers 
igrce  that  this  is  not  the  only  meaning  of  the  word. 
/3ott6s,  the  verbal  adjective  of  /Sdirrw,  is  the  word 
from  which  Parrlfu  is  derived.  It  means  to  wet 
thoroughly,  and  not  necessarily  to  immerse. 
Among  the  lexicographers,  ancient  and  modem, 
who  give  a  wider  meaning  than  immerse  to  the 
word  may  be  mentioned  Stephanus,  Scapula, 
Passor,  Suidas,  Hedericus,  Conlon,  Parkhurst, 
Ainsworth,Schleusner,  \Vahl,and  Robinson.  The 
great  majority  of  the  commentators  teach  that  the 
mo<le  of  baptism  is  not  a  thing  essential. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Watson  sums  up  very  forcibly 
the  arguments  against  immersion  as  the  sole  mode 
of  baptism.     He  says:     "As  the  word  parrifu  is 
used  to  express  the  various  ablutions  among  the 
lews,  such  as  sprinkling,  pouring,  etc.  (Heb.  ix:  to), 
for  tiie  custom  of  washing  before  meals,  and  the 
washing   of  household   furniture,  pots,  btc,  it   is 
evident  from  hence  that  it  does  not  express  the 
manner  of  doing  a  thing,  whether  by  immersion  or 
effusion,  but  only  the  thing  done;  that  is,  washing, 
or  the  application  of  water  in  some  form  or  other. 
It  nowhere  signifies  to  dip,  but  in  denoting  a  mode 
of,  and  in  order  to,  washing  or  cleansing;  and  the 
mode   or    use    is   only  the   ceremonial  part  of  a 
positive  institute;  just  as  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  the 
time  of  day,  the  number  and  posture  of  the  com- 
municants, the  quantity  and  cpiality  of  bread  and 
wine,  are  circumst.inces  not  accounted  essential  by 
anv  part  of  Christians.     If  in  baptism  there  is  an 
expressive  emblem  of  the  descending  intluencc  of 
the  Spirit,  pouring  must  be  the  mode  of  adminis- 
tration; for  that  is  the  scriptural  term  most  com- 
monly and  properly  used   lor  ihc  communication 
of    Divine    intluenccs  <Matt.  iii;  1 1;    Mark  i:  8,  lo; 
Luke  iii:  16-22;  John  i:  33;  Acts  i:  5;  ii:  38,  3q;  viii: 
13,  17;  xi:  i;,  161.     The  term  sprinkling,  j\W\  is 
made  use  of^in  reference  to  the  act  of  purification 
(Isa.  Iii:  15;   Kzek.  xxxvi:  25;   Heb.  ix:  13,  14);  -""i 
therefore    cannot    Ik-    inapplicable    to  baptismal 
purification.     But  it  is  observed  that  John  baptized 
'in  lordan.'     To  this  it  is  replicil.  To  infer  always 
a  plunging  of  the  whole  luKly  in  water  from  this 
particle   would   in  many   instances   be   false  and 
absurd.    The  same  Greek  nremisition,  l",  is  used 
when  it  is  said  they  should  be  'b.iptized  with  fire;' 
but  few  will  assert  that  they  should  be  plunged 
into  it.     The  apostle,  speaking  of  Christ,  says,  he 
came  not.  /►.  'bv  water  only,'  but,  ir,  'by  water  and 
blood.'     There  the  same  word,  i;  is  translated  by  ; 


and  with  justice  and  propriety,  for  we  know  no 
good  sense  in  which  we  could  say  he  came  in 
water.  It  has  been  remarked  that  Iv  is  more  than 
a  hundred  times  in  the  New  Testament  rendered 
<j/,and  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  others  it  is  trans- 
lated with.  If  it  be  rendered  so  here,  lohn  bap- 
tized at  Jordan,  or  with  the  water  of  lordaii,  there 
is  no  proof  that  he  plunged  his  disciples  in  it." 

Samukl  Fallows. 
7.  Infant  "Baptism.  The  great  majority  ot 
those  who  call  themselves  Christians,  throughout 
the  world,  have  been  baptized  in  infancy,  so  that 
there  is  a  general  denial  by  Christendom  that  im- 
mersion is  essential  to  tlie  sacrament  of  baptism. 
(1)  Early  Custom.  The  word  baptizo  is  not 
always  applied  "to  acts  involving  the  process  of 
immersion."  Reputable  authorities  in  church  his- 
tory agree  that  infant  baptism  was  practiced  as 
early  as  the  second  century.  Origen  (185  253 
A.  D.)  speaks  of  it  as  the  general  practice  of  the 
church  and  as  having  been  taught  by  the  apos- 
tles, "for  this  cause  it  was  that  the  church  re- 
ceived a  tradition  from  the  apostles  to  give  bap- 
tism even  to  infants." 

TeriuUian  put  an  exaggerated  value  upon  the 
rite  of  baptism  and  advised  that  it  should  be  post- 
poned till  later  life,  holding  that  "haptism  v/.is 
accompanied  with  the  remission  of  past  sins,  and 
that  sins  committed  after  baptism  were  peculiarly 
ilangerous."  His  polemic  indicates  that  in  his 
time  (160-240  A.  D.)  infant  baptism  was  com- 
mon. 

Justin  Martyr,  in  his  Apology  (138  A.  D) 
speaks  of  'many  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  had 
been  made  disciples  to  Christ  from  their  infancy." 
And  in  Tryplio  he  says :  "We  are  circumcised  by 
baptism,  with  Christ's  circumcision." 

A  rational  view  of  the  relation  of  young  chil- 
dren to  the  Saviour,  who  said :  "Suffer  little  chil- 
dren to  come  unto  me  and  forbid  them  not." 
(Mark  x:l4).  seems  to  imply  that  as  the  old  ilis- 
pcnsation  used  the  designating  rite  of  circumcision 
to  indicate  that  the  Jewish  infant  was  recognized 
by  the  national  church  as  belonging  to  its  con- 
stituency, so  the  new  dispensation  has  a  formal 
ceremony  by  which  the  church  claims  little  chil- 
dren as  its  own.  If  any  choose  to  qt'ote  the  in- 
junction of  Christ.  "Believe  and  he  baptized." 
as  carrying  an  implication  against  the  right  to 
baptize  such  as  are  not  yet  capable  of  personal 
belief,  it  is  snflficient  to  reply  that  this  command  is 
most  certainly  for  adults,  but  that  it  has  no  ex- 
clusive meaning  as  against  infants.  Moreover, 
there  arc  impressh'e  and  mandatory  words  from 
the  Saviour  which  imply  that  young  children  are 
recognized  by  Him  as  belonging  to  a  very  lolly 
and  exemplary  sense  to  the  Kingdom  of  God : 
"Except  ye  (adults)  he  converted  and  become  as 
little  children  ve  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven"  (NIatt.  xviii:3). 

(2)  Reasons.  Infant  hnptism.  therefore,  as  a 
Christian  rite,  rests  upon  the  following  concep- 
tions : 

It  is  a  sign  given  by  the  church  that  if  recog- 
nizes children  as  belonging  to  God.  They  arc 
claimed  ,Tnd  taken  into  its  consecrating  arms,  to 
be  brought  within  its  sphere  of  nurture  and  in- 
struction. 

(a)  The  l)aplismal  vows  taken  by  parents  at 
the  font,  in  the  solemn  oflice  of  this  sacrament,  arc 
a  reinforcement  of  parental  obligation  lo  bring  up 
their  children  as  if  they  wi-re  God"';,  and  should 
never  he  allowed  to  believe  that  they  were  nat- 
urally aliens  from  the  household  of  faith. 

(b)  .\s  imnh  may  he  said  of  a  li:iptized  infant 
as  of  an  adult  baptized,  for  in  each  case  this 
sacrament  whncsscs.  as  far  as  an  outward  cere- 
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monial  may  do  so,  that  this  person  is  now  Christ's 
and  virtually  a  member  of  His  kingdom.  If  the 
child  dies,  baptized  or  unbaptized,  he  is  j-aved, 
so  all  rational,  modern  theologies  agree.  If  he 
hves  a.-id  is  rightly  guided  and  taught,  the  saved 
life,  the  life  of  a  Christian,  is  the  normal  and  ra- 
tional (but  not  inevitable)  result  of  the  antece- 
dent influences.  If  a  baptized  infant  may  grow  up 
into  recreancy  and  stray  into  irreligion,  so  may 
the  adult,  after  baptism,  voluntarily  accepted,  "be- 
come a  castaway"  and  deny  the  faith. 

(c)  All  this  may  be  consistently  believed  with- 
out making  any  assumptions  that  carry  the  ex- 
treme views  of  "baptismal  regeneration."  The 
wide  and  gracious  purpose  of  the  Redeemer  is 
.sufficient  to  cover  the  salvation  of  unsinning  in- 
fants, whether  or  not  a  few  drops  of  consecrated 
water  have  touched  their  brows.  But  it  is  expedi- 
ent and  helpful,  and  tends  to  sweeten  and  sanc- 
tify the  family  order,  if.  without  any  claim  of  re- 
generating grace  for  the  water  itself,  the  little 
children  of  the  household  are  "christened"  for  a 
fellowship  in  the  great  family  of  God,  named  for 
the  Redeemer  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 

W.  E.  H. 

(3)  Further  Defense.  Von  P.  Lobstein,  in 
Zeitschrift  fur  Theologie  tind  Kirclie,  l8g6,  de- 
fends infant  baptism  on  the  broad  ground  of  Di- 
vine revelation  and  Christian  nurture.  He  finds 
infant  baptism  supported  (i)  as  an  e.xpression 
of  the  undeserved,  anticipating  love  of  God.  This 
love  has  no  more  comprehensible  and  touching 
form  than  in  the  baptism  of  babes  and  sucklings. 
(2)  It  is  an  expression  of  the  glorious  liberty  (or 
independence,  'Unabltaengigkeit')  of  the  love 
of  God.  Man  has  no  more  claim  to  the  unde- 
served mercy  of  God  than  the  veriest  babe.  (3) 
It  is  an  expression  of  the  unchangeable  faithful- 
ness of  the  love  of  God.  Baptism  stands  for 
the  ever-present,  ever-uninterrupted  grace  of 
God.  (See  Review  of  Lobstein.  by  Prof.  H.  M. 
Scott,  Chicago  Theolog.  Sem.,  in  the  Am.  Jour, 
of  TlieoL,  Jan.,  1897,  p.  253,  sq.). 

8.     "Believers'  "Baptism. 

(1)  Reasons  For.  Those  who  hold  to  be- 
lievers' baptism  maintain  that  all  authority  for 
Christian  baptism  comes  from  the  commission 
Christ  gave  to  his  disciples  just  before  his  ascen- 
sion. That  commission,  they  maintain,  plainly 
limits  baptism  to  such  as  can  be  taught  and  lie- 
lieve ;  that  there  is  no  case  in  the  practice  of  the 
Apostolic  church  which  contradicts  the  above  lim- 
itation, and  that  infant  baptism  is  not  found  in 
the  Bible,  nor  any  other  book,  until  near  the  close 
of  the  second  century.  They  hold  that  it  was  the 
logical  sequence  of  two  errors  which  had  then 
crept  into  the  church,  viz.:  (a)  That  infants  are 
totally  depraved;  (b)  that  baptism  /'I'r  se  is  re- 
generative ;  therefore,  infants  should  be  baptized 
to  remove  their  depravity. 

As  both  these  errors  are  now  in  general  dis- 
avowed by  Christendom,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
infant  baptism,  and  hence  there  should  be  none. 
They  further  maintain  that  all  attempts  to  infer 
infant  baptism  from  infant  circumcision,  under  the 
Mosaic  covenant,  are  fanciful,  and  as  plainly  teach 
infant  communion  as  infant  baptism ;  that  baptism 
is  ati  act  of  faith,  and  only  such  as  can  express 
faith  thereby  should  be  baptized ;  that  it  is  the 
answer  of  a  good  conscience,  and  cannot  be  ad- 
ministered to  one  who  has  no  conscience  what- 
ever. 


They  affirm  that  the  church  is  builded  upon  the 
jiritual  foundation  of  "  the  Apostles  and   Proph- 
ets, Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner- 
stone."    The  members  thus  builded  are   "  living 
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stones,"  and  are  builded  together  for  a  "spiritual 
house,"  in  which  "spiritual  sacrifices"  are  offered, 
acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ.  This  excludes 
mere  flesh  and  blood. 

They  deny  that  a  person  can  become  a  proxy 
for  another,  and  hold  that  such  things  as  god- 
fathers and  godmothers  are  inventions  of  an  apos- 
tate church. 

(2)  Mode.  The  act  of  baptism  they  believe 
to  be  immersion.  They  maintain  that  all  scholars 
admit  immersion  to  be  the  plain  English  equivalent 
of  "baptico,"  that  "sprinkle"  and  "pour"  are  not 
equivalents  as  the  lexicons  all  testify;  that  there 
are  three  words  in  the  Greek  language,  equiva- 
lents, respectively,  of  the  English,  "pour,"  "sprin- 
kle" and  "immerse,"  and  when  speaking  of  bap- 
tism as  a  literal  Christian  rite  the  Bible  invariably 
uses  the  equivalent  of  "immerse"  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  other  two ;  that  the  Greek  church 
using  the  Greek  language,  and  in  many  respects 
nearer  the  Apostolic  church  than  the  Roman 
Catholic,  has  always  been  an  immersing  church ; 
that  there  is  no  mention  of  affusion  for  baptism 
in  the  Bible  nor  any  other  book  for  the  first  two 
centuries;  that  it  was  introduced  in  the  case  of 
sickness  or  weakness,  and  was  not  regarded  as 
regular;  that  after  its  introduction  it  met  with 
long-continued  opposition,  and  only  in  recent  cen- 
turies has  the  Roman  Catholic  church  accorded  it 
an  equal  place  with  immersion ;  that  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  practice  of  baptism 
in  the  New  Testament  point  unmistakably  to  im- 
mersion as  the  universal  practice :  that  the  figura- 
tive references  to  it  by  the  New  Testament  writers 
can  all  be  understood  on  the  supposition  that  they 
meant  immersion  and  cannot  be  understood  on  any 
other  supposition ;  that  there  is  no  place  where 
baptism  is  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament  that 
we  may  not  substitute  immersion  without  destroy- 
ing the  sense;  that  in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases 
where  the  word  "baptism"  is  mentioned,  to  sub- 
stitute "pour"  or  "sprinkle "  would  make  the 
passage  ridiculous  and  without  meaning;  that  the 
great  historians,  such  as  Mosheim,  Neander,  Wall, 
Eidersheimer,  Weiss,  Ewald,  Geikie,  DePressense, 
Schaff,  Conybeare.  Howson,  Stanley  and  many 
others  unite  in  testifying  that  immersion  was  the 
primitive  practice ;  that  the  great  reformers,  such 
as  Martin  Luther.  John  Calvin  and  John  Wesley, 
admit  that  immersion  was  the  original  practice. 

They  maintain  also  that  the  meaning  of  bap- 
tism is  to  be  found  in  a  visible  representation  of 
the  death,  burial  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord — 
that  this  visible  representation  is  found  in  im- 
mersion, but  is  not  found  in  either  sprinkling  or 
pouring.  Z.  T.  S. 

Figurative.  1.  There  is  a  twofold  meta- 
phorical baptism:  (a)  The  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  of  fire,  which  denotes  not  only  the 
miraculous  collation  of  the  influences  of  the 
blessed  Spirit,  whereby  the  New  Testament  church 
was  solemnly  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God; 
but  chiefly  his  gracious  influences,  which,  like  fire, 
purify,  soften  and  inflame  our  heart  with  love  to 
Jesus  and  wash  away  our  sin  and  enable  us  to 
join  ourselves  to  him  and  his  people  (Matt.  iii:il  ; 
I  Cor  xii:i3).  (b)  The  sufferings  of  Christ  and 
his  people  are  called  baptism;  they  are  means  of 
purging  away  iniquity,  and  thereby  Christ  and  his 
people  solemnly  dedicate  themselves  to  the  service 
of  God,  and  avouch  him  to  be  their  only  Lord 
(Matt.  xx:22;  Luke  xii:5o). 

2.  There  appears  a  strong  resemblance  be- 
tween the  baptism  of  Israel  into  Moses  and  the 
baptism  of  the  church  of  God  into  Oirist.  Bap- 
tism in  the  name  of  Christ  confessedlv  sets  be- 
fore  us   completely   the   doctrine   of  Christ,    and 
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by  It  we  are  introduced  into  the  church  of  Christ. 
Ill  like  manner  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  passage 
through  the  sea  exhibited  a  grand  display  of 
the  whole  doctrine  of  Moses,  and  by  this  bap- 
tism the  whole  church  of  Israel  was  initialed. 
As  /<Ji//i  is  inseparable  from  baptism  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  so  by  /ni//i  Israel  passed  through  the 
Red  Sea,  which  the  Egyptians  essaying  to  do  were 
drowned.  The  same  truths  set  before  us  in  bap- 
tism were  set  before  Israel  when  they  passed 
through  the  Red  Sea.  They  were  all  baptized, 
young  and  old,  male  and  female,  infants  and 
aduhs.  The  youngest  child  among  them  partook 
of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  cloud  and  the 
glorious  salvation  through  the  sea ;  the  parents. 
in  bringing  them  along  with  them,  trusted  them 
into  the  bed  of  the  Red  Sea,  believing  what  the 
Lord  had  said  to  them  by  Moses,  hoping  for 
the  same  salvation  for  them  that  they  expected 
for  themselves.  And  guilty  sinners  who  look 
for  deliverance  in  Christ  bring  their  children  un- 
der the  cloud  in  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  know- 
ing that  the  same  .\linighty  power  which  carries 
them  through  every  danger  and  death  can  also 
carry  their  children.     (See  i  Cor.  x:i,  2.) 

3.  St.  Peter  makes  the  saving  of  a  few  persons 
through  water  at  the  flood  a  figure  of  the  Chris- 
tian rite  (l  Pet.  iii  :20,  21),  where  the  water  which 
purged  the  earth  of  its  wicked  inhabitants  by 
floating  the  Ark  saved  its  inmates.  Luther  al- 
most inverts  this  when  he  remarks  that  'baptism 
is  a  greater  deluge  than  'hat  described  by  ^loses, 
since  more  are  baptizec  than  were  drowned  by 
the  Deluge.' 

4.  But  patristic  writers  find  baptism  typified  in 
a  variety  of  things,  some  of  which  are  remote 
enough,  e.  g..  not  only  in  the  passage  of  the  Jor- 
dan (Josh.  iii:i7),  and  the  cleansing  of  Naaman 
(2  Kings  v:l4),  but  in  the  river  of  Paradise,  the 
well  revealed  to  Hagar.  the  water  from  the  rock, 
the  water  poured  upon  Elijah's  ofTering,  etc.  Ter- 
tullian  asserts  that  the  primeval  water  'brought 
forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature  that  hath 
life'  (Gen.  i:20),  in  order  that  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  believing  that  baptismal  waters  can 
give  life  (De  Bipt.  iii).  In  a  like  spirit  prophecies 
'•f.-pecling  Christian  baptism  were  found  with 
great  freedom,  not  only  in  Zechariah's  fountain 
•  *  *  'for  sin  and  for  uncleanness"  (Zech.  xiii: 
l),  in  Isaiah's  promise  that  sins  red  as  scarlet 
shall  be  white  as  snow  (Is.  i:i8),  and  in  Ezokicl's 
'I  will  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you.  and  ye  shall 
be  clean.  *  *  *  A  new  heart  al>o  will  I  give 
you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you' 
(Ezek.  xxxvi  :2s,  26).  but  even  in  the  hart  panting 
after  the  water  brooks  (Ps.  xlii:l).  and  in  the 
waters  breaking  out  in  the  desert  (Is.  xxxv:6). 
(A.   Phimmcr.  Hastinps'  Pih    Dul.) 

BAPTISMAL  REGEirEKATI0Nfb.1p-tl2'm<il 
rejfn'er  a  shun)    Sir  l\l  (JI.NI-.RA  riiiN.B/U'TISMAI,. 

BAPTISM  OF  BLOOD  (bSp'tTz'ra  6v  blud). 

Tertullian  gave  this  name  to  martyrdom  be- 
fore baptism,  and  to  the  death  of  martyrs  in 
general.  By  him  and  other  fathers  after  him  it 
was  thought  to  have  a  peculiar  efficacy  to  purify 
from  sins,  from  which  mistaken  notion  it  was 
urgently  recommended  to  believers.  Gregory  of 
Nazianzen  speaks  of  a  baptism  of  martyrdom 
and  Mood  with  which  Christ  himself  was  bap- 
tized. This  baptism  goes  beyond  the  others  in 
proportion  as  it  is  free  from  sin.  (Sec  Matt,  x: 
39:  Luke  xii:50.)  But  the  blood  of  Christ  alone 
cleanscth  us  fmm  all  sin  (i  John  i  7 ;  Rev:i:s, 
vii  :i4') 
"•BAPTISM  OF  FHUE  (bSp'tTt'm  fiv  fir>. 

The  words  of  John  the  Baptist  (Matt,  iiitll). 
"He  that  comcth  after  me  shall  baptize  you  with 


the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire,"  have  given  occa- 
sion to  various  interpretations.  Some  of  the 
fathers  (c.  g.  John  Damascenus)  hold  it  to  mean 
the  everlasting  fire  of  hell.  Others  of  the  fathers 
(as  Chrysostom,  Hotn.  II,  in  Matt.)  declare  that 
by  hre  in  this  passage  the  Baptist  means  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  as_/lr>v,  should  destroy  the  pollutions  of 
sin  in  the  regeneration  conferred  by  holy  baptism. 

Others  again,  as  fiilary  and  Ambrose,  as  well 
as  Origen,  believe  it  to  mean  a  purifying  fire 
through  which  the  faithful  shall  pass  before  enter- 
ing paradise,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic doctrine  of  purgatory.  Others  think  that  it 
means  the  fire  of  tribulations  and  sorrows ;  others 
the  abundance  of  graces ;  others,  the  fire  of  peni- 
tence and  self-mortification,  etc. 

The  Hermenians  and  Seleucians  understood  the 
passage  literally  and  maintained  that  material  fire 
was  necessary  in  the  administration  of  baptism. 
The  word  fire  is  frequently  used  in  Scripture  to 
represent  both  purifying  and  destroying  agencies, 
and  expositors  difter  as  to  whether  to  apply  it  to 
the  sanctifying  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  to  the 
destruction  of  the  wicked.  Scripture  also  affirms 
in  Is.  i:2S;  iv:3,  4;  Ezek.  xxijS;  Mai.  iii  :2,  17, 
18,  that  the  true  Israel  will  be  separated  even  by 
severe  measures,  both  from  the  ungodly  and  from 
their  own  remaining  sins.  (Sec  Is.  i  :25 ;  iv  :3,  4; 
Ezek.  xx:38;  Mai.  iii  :2,  17,  18.)  Valentinus  re- 
baptized  those  who  had  received  baptism  out  of  his 
sect,  and  drew  them  through  the  fire,  and  it  is  said 
by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  that  Hcraclion  applied 
a  red-hot  iron  to  the  ears  of  the  baptized,  as  if  to 
impress  on  them  some  mark  (Mc.  and  Str. 
(>.). 

Meyer  (^Com.,  in  loc.)  says  that  all  explanations 
"which  take  Urc  as  not  referring  to  the  punish- 
ments of  Gehenna  are  refuted  by  John's  own  de- 
cisive explanation  in  Matt.  iii:i2." 

BAPTISM    OF    JE8XT8.     See  B.aptism,  3. 

BAPTISM  OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST,  that 
overwhelming  abundance  of  the  gifts  and  graces 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  our  Saviour,  after  his  as- 
cension, poured  forth  upon  his  disciples. 

The  basis  of  this  beautiful  metaphor  is  found 
in  the  literal  signification  of  baptism,  which  is  to 
cover  one  completely  with  any  kind  of  element, 
paiticularly  water.  So  the  apostles  and  primitive 
believers  are  said  to  have  been  not  only  in  a  de- 
gree subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
but  filled  with  it,  immersed  in  it.  as  in  a  new  ele- 
ment of  existence,  life,  perception,  feeling  and 
action.  \  measure  of  the  same  Divine  influence 
they  had  received  before,  but  this  was  a  far  more 
copious  and  ample  communication  of  it,  to  qualify 
them  for  their  public  labors,  as  well  as  to  elevate 
their  personal  character  and  to  promote  their  spir- 
itual enjoyment.  Nor  does  this  rich  donation  of 
spiritual  blessings  appear  to  have  been  restricted 
to  miraculous  gifts  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  the 
primitive  believers  on  the  other.  For  if  is  repre- 
sented: (1)  /Xs  the  prerogative  of  Christ's  per- 
sonal dignity  (Matt.  iii:ii  ;  Mark  i:8;  Luke  iii:i6; 
John  i:i5-l7.  32,  33).  (2)  .\s  the  grand  distinc- 
tion of  his  glorious  reign  (John  vii:37-.lo;  xvi  :7. 
(3)  As  the  special  promise  of  the  new  covenant 
(Luke  xxiv:49;  Acts  i:4-8:  ii:l-4.  16-21.  33,  38, 
30:  Ilcb,  viii:f)-l2).  (4)  As  the  privilege  and  seal 
of  every  believer  (Ephes.  i:i3.  14;  iv:3o:  v:i8; 
Gal.  iv:6:  v:i6,  25.  (5)  As  the  proper  object  of 
expectation  and  prayer  (Is.  xxxii:i5-l7:  xliv:3-5; 
Luke  xi:5-l3;  Pliil.  i:to).  (6)  As  coinprchrnding 
gifts  and  graces,  varied  in  kind  and  degree  to 
supply  the  necessities  of  the  church,  according  to 
the  will  and  wisdom  of  the  Spirit  himself  (l  Cor. 
xii:i-i3,  31;  xivti;  Fphcs.  vrg;  iv:30;  Rom.  viii: 
5.  13,  14;  xiv:i7;  xv:i3). 
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BAPTIST  (bap'tist),  one  that  baptizeth.  John 
the  son  of  Zacharias  is  so  called,  because  he  first 
adniinistced  baptism  as  an  ordinance  of  God 
(iMatt.  iii:l). 

BAPTISTS  (bap'tlsts). 

(1)  Antecedents  and  Principles.  Protests 
against  infant  haptism  as  without  Scriptural  war- 
rant and  as  perversive  of  the  nature  and  pur- 
pose of  an  ordinance  of  Christ  were  common  but 
by  no  means  universal  among  mediaeval  evan- 
gelical parties.  Petrobrusians  and  Henricians 
U104-48),  Arnold  of  Brescia  probably  (1139-55), 
and  many  VValdenses  and  Bohemian  Brethren 
(.thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries) 
opposed  infant  baptism  and  insisted  upon  believ- 
ers' baptism.  Insistence  on  regenerate  member- 
ship, on  the  imitation  of  Christ  in  his  humility 
and  self-denial,  and  on  the  practical  carrying  out 
cf  the  teachings  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount ; 
the  rejection  of  oaths,  magistracy,  warfare,  capital 
punishment,  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gos- 
pel :  and  maintenance  of  freedom  of  the  will  and 
faith  working  by  love,  almost  invariably  accom- 
panied rejection  of  infant  baptism  in  the  mediaeval 
tune. 

These  principles  became  far  more  aggressive  and 
inlluealial  in  connection  with  the  Protestant  Revo- 
lution of  the  sixteenth  century.  From  1521  on- 
ward in  Germany  and  from  1524  onward  in  Switz- 
erland, radical  reformers  revolted  from  the  par- 
tial and  compromising  measures  of  such  politico- 
ecclesiastical  reformers  as  Luther  and  Zwingli, 
and  insisted  on  unconditional  return  to  apostolic 
Christianity.  Chief  stress  was  laid  upon  believers' 
baptism,  as  alone  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  the 
ordinance  and  as  requisite  for  regenerate  mem- 
bership. Ideas  of  social  reform  accompanied  this 
radical  religious  propaganda.  In  a  few  years  the 
movement  had  spread  throughout  southern,  east- 
ern, western  and  central  Europe,  and  many  thou- 
sands had  been  won  to  its  support.  Protestants 
and  Catholics  vied  with  each  other  in  remorse- 
less efforts  at  exteimination.  The  Moravian  Ana- 
baptists adopted  a  communistic  mode  of  organiza- 
tion and  their  membership  at  one  time  is  said 
to  have  reached  seventy  thousand.  In  the  Nether- 
lands the  party  reorganized  by  Menno  Simons 
about  1536,  was  for  some  years  the  chief  repre- 
sentative of  evangelical  Christianity.  Many  Ana- 
baptists were  driven  by  relentless  persecution  to 
take  refuge  in  millennarian  expectations  and  were 
precipitated  into  the  vortex  of  fanaticism  (Miin- 
ster  Kingdom).  While  immersion  was  recognized 
by  Protcslants  and  y\nabaptists  alike  as  the  apos- 
tolic form  of  baptism,  little  stress  was  laid  upon 
it  by  cither  party.  A  few  cases  of  immersion 
among  Anabaptists  are  recorded,  but  sprinkling 
or  pouring  seems  to  have  been  the  prevailing 
practice.  Liberty  of  conscience  was  earnestly  ad- 
v<jc;,tcd  bv  leading  Anabaptists,  at  a  time  when 
nearly  all  Protestants  and  Catholics  regarded  it 
as  entirely  inadmissible. 

Anabaptists  from  the  continent  appeat-ed  in  Eng- 
land in  small  groups  from  time  to  time  from 
1534  onward.  They  were  cruelly  persecuted  and 
had  little  opporunity  to  form  permanent  churches 
or  to  exert  any  considerable  influence  on  the  na- 
tive population.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  cases 
they  came  into  relations  with  surviving  Lollard 
communities  and  influenced  these  to  reject  in- 
fant baptism.  That  some  English  accepted  their 
views  in  the  times  of  Edward  VI  and  Elizabeth 
we  have  reason  to  believe.  It  is  probable  that 
the  large  Dutch  population  found  in  the  west 
of  England  in  Elizabeth's  reign  contained  many 
Anabaptists,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  leading  Con- 
gregational    scholars   and   others,   exerted   a   de- 


cisive influence  on  Robert  Brown,  the  father  of 
English  Congregationalism. 

In  1606  a  Separatist  congregation  that  had  been 
formed  at  Gainsborough,  England,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  John  Smyth,  a  Cambridge  graduate,  were 
driven  by  the  persecuting  measures  of  James  I  to 
Amsterdam,  where  a  church  of  English  dissenters 
had  for  years  sojourned.  Smyth  and  his  follow- 
ers (among  whom  were  Thomas  Helwys  and 
John  Morton),  became  convinced  that  the  Sep- 
aratist congregations  were  inconsistent  in  with- 
drawing from  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  an  apostate  church,  and  yet  accepting 
as  valid  the  baptism  and  the  ordination  received 
in  that  body,  and  in  insisting  on  regenerate  mem- 
bership, and  yet  baptizing  unconscious  infants. 
Accordingly,  they  repudiated  their  baptism,  ordi- 
nation and  ordinances,  introduced  a  new  believer's 
baptism  (or  what  they  considered  such,  for  it  is 
probable  that  immersion  was  not  employed  at  this 
time)  and  reorganized  on  what  they  considered  a 
New  Testament  basis  (1609).  From  the  Menno- 
nites  and  Remonstrants  they  imbibed  Arminian 
forms  of  doctrine. 

Smyth  and  a  majority  of  the  church  soon  be- 
came dissatisfied  with  their  introduction  of  a 
new  baptism  and  sought  admission  into  the  Men- 
nonite  fellovi'ship.  Ilehvys,  Morton  and  others 
adhered  to  the  principle  on  which  they  had  acted 
and  returned  to  England  in  1611  to  propagate 
theii-  views  there.  These  also  cultivated  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  Mennonites  and  like  the  latter  be- 
came strongly  Socinian  in  their  views.  About 
1626  there  were  five  small  congregations  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  England.  From  1614  to  1620  they 
published  several  able  pleas  for  liberty  of  con- 
science. It  is  probable  that  they  had  increased 
to  some  extent  by  1640.  It  is  not  certain  that 
any  member  of  this  party  (afterwards  to  be 
known  as  General  Baptists)  practiced  immersion 
up  to  1640. 

In  1616  Henry  Jacob,  who  had  been  pastor 
of  an  exiled  congregation  of  English  dissenters 
at  Middleburg,  Zeeland,  returned  to  London  and 
organized  a  church  at  Southwark.  Out  of  this 
church,  through  successive  withdrawals  and  re- 
divisions,  there  arose,  from  1633  to  1644,  seven  an- 
tipedobaptist  congregations  that  were  afterwards 
known  as  Particular  (Calvinistic)  Baptist 
churches.  Part  of  these  became  convinced  (about 
1640)  that  baptism  "ought  to  be  by  dipping  the 
body  into  the  water."  They  were  also  disinclined 
to  introduce  the  apostolic  form  independently.  So 
far  as  they  knew,  "none"  had  "then  so  prac- 
ticed m  Etigland  to  professed  believers."  Being 
informed  of  an  immersionist  body  in  Holland, 
they  sent  over  one  of  their  brethren  to  receive 
the  ordinance.  He  returned  baptized,  and  large 
numbers  were  immersed  early  in  1641  or  1642. 
These  Baptists  published  a  confession  of  faith 
in  1644.  which  embodies  the  views  of  the  great 
mass  of  modern  Baptists. 

The  principles  of  Baptists  may  be  summarized 
as  follows:  Supreme  authority  of  Scripture  (this 
excludes  from  doctrine  and  practice  whatever  is 
without  Scriptural  warrant)  :  regenerate  member- 
ship ;  democratic  government,  with  recognition  of 
the  headship  of  Christ  and  the  universal  priest- 
hood of  believers;  believers'  baptism  (immersion 
alone  being  regarded  as  true  baptism)  ;  absolute 
liberty  of  conscience;  separation  of  church  and 
state. 

(2)  Historical  Outline.  The  first  m  America 
to  advocate  Baptist  principles,  so  far  as  we  are 
informed,  was  Roger  Williams.  Born  about  1600, 
educated  at  Cambridge  (B.  A.  1627),  he  became 
an  ardent  non-conformist  and  at  great  personal 
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sacrifice  emigrated  to  New  England  to  escape 
the  persecuting  measures  of  Archbishop  Laud. 
He  was  immediately  invited  to  supply  the  pulpit 
ot  the  Boston  church,  but  he  declined  because 
It  was  "an  unseparated  church."  and  he  "durst 
not  officiate  to"  it.  He  incurred  the  ill  will  of 
the  Massachusetts  authorities  at  this  time  by  de- 
nying the  right  of  the  magistrate  to  punish  any 
sort  of  "breach  of  the  first  table,"  such  as  idol- 
atry. Sabbath-breaking,  blasphemy,  etc.  During 
his  pastoiate  at  Plymouth  he  spent  much  time 
among  the  Indians,  mastering  their  language  and 
seeking  to  promote  their  moral  and  spiritual  wel- 
fare. As  pastor  of  the  Salem  church  (1634-35) 
he  became  involved  in  local  controversies  and  in 
controversies  with  the  Massachusetts  authorities. 
.Apart  from  his  opposition  to  the  Massachusetts 
churches  as  "unseparated"  he  objected  to  the  char- 
ter, which  involved  recognition  of  the  right  of 
kings  "to  take  and  give  away  the  lands  of  other 
people;"  denounced  the  administration  of  oaths  to 
the  unregenerate  as  involving  blasphemy,  and  the 
freemen's  oath  of  allegiance  in  general  as  involv- 
ing usurpation  of  Divine  prerogatives  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  and  at  last  disfellowshiped  the 
other  churches  for  refusing  to  discipline  their 
representatives  in  the  court  for  unrighteous  con- 
duct and  his  own  church  for  refusing  to  join  him 
in  this  action.  As  advocating  opinions  dangerous 
to  the  common  welfare  he  was  banished  in  1635. 
He  made  his  way  amid  winter's  hardships  and  per- 
ils to  Narraganselt  Bay.  where  he  was  joined 
by  a  number  of  Massachusetts  sympathizers  and 
founded  a  colony  on  the  basis  of  soul-liberty, 
which,  with  the  cooperation  of  John  Clarke  and 
others,  was  developed  into  Rhode  Island.  His  de- 
fense of  the  principle  of  liberty  of  conscience  in 
"The  Bloody  Tenet  of  Persecution"  and  "The 
Bloody  Tenet  Yet  More  Bloody."  was  the  most 
elaborate  and  complete  that  had  ever  been  made 
and  was  epoch-making.  This  principle  was  de- 
fended with  equal  ability  by  John  Clarke  in  his 
"///  Xcu'S  front  Xcw  England." 

By  1639  Williams  had  become  convinced  that 
infant  baptism  was  unwarranted  by  Scripture  and 
a  perversion  of  a  Christian  ordinance,  and  with 
eleven  others  introduced  believers'  baptism,  and 
formed  at  Providence  the  first  American  Baptist 
church.  Coddington.  who  was  on  Rhode  Island 
at  the  time,  accused  Williams  as  at  one  time 
insisting  on  immersion  and  as  Williams  remained 
with  the  Baptists  only  a  short  time,  it  is  natural  to 
apply  his  remark  to  the  time  of  the  introduction  of 
believers'  baptism.  This  church,  after  Williams' 
withdrawal,  continued  for  years  in  an  exceedingly 
weak  state.  The  General  Baptist  type  of  teaching, 
with  insistence  on  the  laying  on  of  hands  as  an 
ordinance  of  Christ,  came  to  prevail  by  1652.  and 
the  opponents  of  this  view  withdrew  to  form  a 
new  congregation. 

The  second  .American  Baptist  church  was  that 
formed  at  Newport,  about  1641,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  John  Clarke.  Clarke  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton in  November.  1637.  when  persecuting  meas- 
ures were  being  inaugurated  against  Mrs.  Anne 
Hutchinson  and  her  followers  on  account  of  their 
antinomian  teachings.  How  far  he  sympathized 
with  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  views  at  this  time  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing.  But  he  cast  his  lot 
with  tiie  persecuted  parly  and  led  them  in  seeking 
a  new  home  in  unsettled  territory.  Through  the 
kindly  offices  of  Roger  Williams  they  secured 
from  the  natives  a  title  to  .'\quidncck  Island 
Here  ihey  founded  a  government  in  which  the 
headship  of  Christ  was  recognized  and  which 
was  purely  democratic  in  form.  This  colony 
united  with  Williams'  Providence  colony  in  pro- 


curing a  charter  in  which  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty was  fully  provided  for.  Clarke  deserves  quite 
as  much  credit  as  Williams  for  this  feature  of 
Rhode  Island  polity,  and  his  services  in  England 
on  behalf  of  the  colony  were  quite  as  dislin- 
gui.-.hcd.  For  simic  time  Clarke,  who  was  physi- 
cian and  theologian  as  well  as  statesman,  minis- 
tered to  the  entire  community  in  religious  things. 
.About  1041,  or  earlier,  Clarke  and  a  number  of 
his  fellow-colonists  became  "professed  Anabap- 
tists." and  began  to  hold  their  meetings  apart. 
In  what  form  and  under  what  circumstances  they 
introduced  believers'  baptism  we  are  not  in- 
formed, but  about  1644  Mark  Lucar,  who  was 
among  the  English  separatists  that  were  im- 
mersed in  1641  (164.?)  became  a  member  of  the 
Newport  church.  If  immersion  was  not  prac- 
ticed from  the  beginning,  it  was  no  doubt  intro- 
duced on  Lucar's  arrival.  The  Newport  church 
was  full  of  missionary  zeal.  Members  of  this 
body  sought  to  form  a  Baptist  church  at  See- 
konK,  Massachusetts,  in  1649,  but  were  thwarted 
by  the  authorities.  In  1651  Clarke  and  two  nl  his 
brethren  suffered  severe  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  Massachusetts  authorities  for  conducting 
religious  services  at  Lynn.  Clarke  narrates  these 
sufferings  and  denounces  Massachusetts  intoler- 
ance in  "///  Xczcs  from  New  England"  (1652). 

As  already  indicated,  the  Massachusetts  govern- 
ment pursued  a  policy  of  extermination  toward 
Baptists  and  no  permanent  organization  of  Bap- 
tist life  was  allowed  until  late  in  the  century. 
Henry  Dunster,  the  first  president  of  Harvard 
College  (1640-55),  was  obliged,  under  circum- 
stances of  great  hardship,  to  relinquish  his  posi- 
tion because  of  his  persistence  in  opposing  the 
baptism  of  infants.  In  1663  John  Myles,  a  Welsh 
Baptist  pastor,  emigrated  to  Massachusetts  with 
his  church,  secured  a  grant  of  land  near  the  Rhode 
Island  frontier,  and  established  a  settlement  and 
church,  which  they  named  Swansea.  Here  they 
enjoyed  a  considerable  measure  of  freedom.  The 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Boston  was  organized 
in  1665,  and  for  years  suffered  grievously  at  the 
hands  of  the  authorities.  In  1^2  a  small  band 
of  Baptists,  several  of  whom  had  been  members 
of  the  Boston  church,  formed  an  organization  at 
Kittcry,  Maine.  Driven  from  Maine  soon  after- 
ward they  settled  in  South  Carolina,  and  formed 
the  Charleston  church  about  1684.  In  the  t^'uaker 
colonies — New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania — Baptists 
appeared  about  1682,  and  by  1707  at  least  six 
churches  had  been  organized.  They  were  largely 
Welsh,  but  included  a  considerable  number  from 
New  Erigland.  The  Philadelphia  Association  was 
formed  in  1707,  and  became  a  chief  means  of 
extending  and  conserving  Baptist  influence.  As 
late  as  1729  there  were  in  New  England  only  three 
Calvinistic  Baptist  churches,  while  there  were  two 
Sabbatarian  and  thirteen  General  Baptist 
churches.  The  latter  had  for  some  time  held 
annual  association  meetings.  The  Charleston 
church  had  also  come  under  .Arminian  influence, 
and  had  been  almost  wrecked  by  internal  strife. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  entire  Baptist  member- 
ship in  .America  much  exceeded  500  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Great  Awakening  (1733). 

With  few  exceptions  the  Baptists  of  1740  were 
not  aggressive  or  enterprising.  They  held  aloof 
from  the  Great  Awakening,  led  by  Edward';, 
Whitefield.  the  Teiuunts.  etc  ,  refusing  in  some 
cases  to  open  their  churches  for  evangelistic  serv- 
ices. And  yet  no  denomination  profited  more 
largely  by  the  revival.  The  Philadelphia  .Associa- 
tion from  1750  onward  exerted  a  stimulating  and 
molding  influence  on  the  feeble  Baptist  churches 
in  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina, 
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and  secured  the  organization  of  many  new 
churches  and  the  formation  of  associations  for 
the  conservation  and  advancement  of  Baptist 
life. 

In  New  England  many  Separate  or  "New 
Light"  Congregational  churches  were  formed  by 
reason  of  the  opposition  of  ministers  and  churches 
to  the  revival,  and  many  of  these  "New  Light" 
churches  came  to  feel  that  their  demand  for  re- 
generate membership  logically  involved  the  aban- 
donment of  infant  baptism  and  accepted  the  Bap- 
tist position.  In  some  cases  whole  congregations, 
with  their  pastors,  became  Baptists.  In  other 
cases  churches  were  divided.  The  older  Baptist 
churches  gave  little  encouragement  to  the  "New 
Light"  Baptists,  and  for  a  long  time  would  have 
no  fellowship  with  them.  But  a  new  vital  force 
had  come  to  the  Baptist  cause,  and  in  a  few  years 
the  evangelistic  Baptists  were  greatly  in  the  ma- 
jority in  New  England  and  throughout  the 
South. 

The  excessive  enthusiasm  of  the  Separate  Bap- 
tists was  everywhere  tempered  by  the  conserva- 
tive missionary  influence  that  emanated  from  the 
Philadelphia  Association.  Highly  educated  men 
went  forth  in  every  direction  from  the  Philadel- 
phia body.  Hezekiah  Smith  as  evangelist,  finan- 
cial agent  for  the  college,  pastor  and  army  chap- 
lain, disseminated  the  Philadelphia  influence 
throughout  New  England  and  elsewhere.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  body,  exerted  persistently  and 
through  many  channels,  broke  down  the  middle 
wall  of  partition  between  Baptists  of  the  old  and 
new  types,  and  at  last  secured  everywhere  associa- 
tional  organization  and  conservative  but  aggres- 
sive denominational  life. 

In  Virginia  Separate  Baptists  led  in  the  glorious 
struggle  for  civil  and  religious  liberty  (1775-99), 
and  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  Regulars.  The 
two  parties  united  in  1785.  The  Virginia  Bap- 
tists were  largely  instrumental  in  securing  relig- 
ious liberty  for  all,  and  at  last  in  compassing  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Episcopal  church  and  the 
confiscation  of  its  glebe  lands,  etc.  To  them  also 
was  due  in  part  the  ample  provision  for  liberty  of 
conscience  in  the  United  States  Constitution.  In 
New  England.  Separate  Baptists,  like  Backus, 
cooperated  with  Baptists  of  the  Philadelphia  type, 
like  Manning.  Smith,  Davis  and  Stillman,  in  an 
equally  heroic  but  less  successful  struggle  for 
absolute  religious  liberty  and  equality.  The  serv- 
ices of  American  Baptists  in  the  cause  of  civil  'and 
religious  liberty  are  acknowledged  by  scholars  of 
other  denominations. 

By  1812  American  Baptists  numbered  about  172,- 
972,  of  whom  32,272  were  in  New  England,  26,155 
in  the  Middle  States  and  the  rest  in  the  South. 
Rhode  Island  College  (Brown  L^niversity)  was 
still  the  only  Baptist  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing. Most  of  the  num.erical  increase  had  been 
secured  through  the  labors  of  illiterate  evangelists, 
and  the  Baptist  population  in  the  South  and  West, 
apart  from  a  few  churches  in  Virginia,  the 
Charleston  Association,  some  churches  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Savannah,  and  the  Georgia  Asso- 
ciation, was  strongly  prejudiced  against  an  edu- 
cated ministry  and  against  missionary  work  of 
any  kind  conducted  by  boards  and  supported  by 
contributions  from  the  churches. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  century  Baptists 
in  Boston  and  vicinity.  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Charleston  and  a  few  other  places  had  taken  a 
practical  interest  in  the  missionary  work  of  Carey 
and  his  associates  in  India.  The  conversion  to 
Baptist  views  of  Adoniram  Judson  and  Luther 
Rice,  who  had  gone  to  India  to  open  up  a  mission 
for  the   American    Board   of  Commissioners   for 


Foreign  Missions,  in  1812,  thrust  upon  the  de- 
nomination the  obligation  to  enter  upon  organized, 
independent  work  in  the  foreign  field.  Local 
mission  societies  were  formed  in  many  of  the 
more  intelligent  communities,  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  Rice,  who  had  returned  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  a  basis  of  support  for  a  Baptist 
mission,  and  in  1814  representatives  of  such  socie- 
ties met  in  Philadelphia  and  formed  the  Triennial 
Convention.  This  meeting  brought  together  the 
leading  Baptist  ministers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Within  a  few  years  there  grew  up  in 
connection  with  this  national  organization  for 
foreign  missions,  home-mission,  publication  and 
educational  societies. 

The  more  intelligent  portions  of  the  denomina- 
tion were  greatly  stimulated  by  the  foreign  mis- 
sion movement.  State  conventions  were  formed 
in  nearly  all  the  states  (1821  onward)  for  the 
promotion  of  missionary  and  evangelical  work. 
Denominational  colleges  and  theological  semi- 
naries sprang  up  with  wonderful  rapidity.  Baptist 
newspapers  arose  and  multiplied.  Sunday  school 
work  was  carried  forward  with  vigor.  The  intro- 
duction of  so  many  innovations  alarmed  the 
ignorant  and  unprogressive  elements  of  the  de- 
nomination, and  a  large  proportion  of  the  Baptists 
of  the  South  and  Southwest  zealously  antagonized 
the  missionary  movement,  with  all  its  accessories. 
Yet  the  party  of  progress  triumphed. 

(3)  Relation  to  Other  Christian  Denomina- 
tions. At  the  beginning  of  their  modern  history 
as  a  denomination.  Baptists  stood  practically  alone 
in  their  advocacy  of  uncompromising  adherence 
to  Scripture  precept  and  example  in  respect  to 
doctrines  and  ordinances ;  in  insisting  upon  abso- 
lute liberty  of  conscience  and  denying  the  right 
of  the  civil  power  to  interfere  in  matters  of  re- 
ligious belief  or  worship;  and  in  contending  for 
churches  made  up  exclusively  of  those  baptized  on 
a  personal  profession  of  saving  faith.  It  is  highly 
gratifying  to  Baptists  that  some  of  the  principles 
that  were  originally  distinctive  have  become  the 
common  possession  of  evangelical  Christendom. 
Most  evangelical  denominations  now  profess  to 
make  the  Scriptures  the  norm  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice, yet,  on  grounds  that  seem  to  Baptists  in- 
adequate, they  refuse  to  follow  the  leadings  of 
the  best  evangelical  scholarship  of  the  age  as  re- 
gards the  subjects  and  mode  of  apostolic  bap- 
tism. 

Baptists  have  always  been  divided  on  the  set 
of  doctrines  that  distinguish  Arminianism  from 
Calvinism.  Every  shade  of  view  on  these  ques- 
tions could,  no  doubt,  be  found  at  present  in 
Baptist  churches;  but  the  great  majority  of  Bap- 
tists hold  to  what  may  be  called  moderate  Cal- 
vinism. 

Baptists  have  been  among  the  staunchest  de- 
fenders of  congregational  church  government ;  but 
they  have  latterly  made  the  fullest  use  of  do- 
operative  methods  in  missionary  work,  etc.  As- 
sociations, state  conventions,  missionary  societies, 
etc.,  are  important  features  of  Baptist  polity. 

The  attitude  of  Baptists  towards  Christian  union 
is  often  misconceived  and  adversely  judged  by 
their  brethren  of  other  denominations.  The  fact  is 
that  they  most  earnestly  desire  to  enter  into. the 
closest  allowable  fellowship  with  all  true  Chris- 
tians, and  would  make  any  amount  of  personal 
sacrifice  to  this  end;  but  they  consider  that  loyalty 
to  Christ  makes  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  pro- 
test against  erroneous  doctrine  and  practice  to 
the  extent  of  refusing  to  enter  into  church  fel- 
lowship with  those  that,  in  their  opinion,  are 
walking  disorderly.  They  maintain  that  eflforts 
for  Christian  union,  to  be  permanently  efficacious, 
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must  be  along  the  line  of  a  better  understanding 
ot  the  Word  of  God  and  more  complete  loyalty 
thereto,  rather  than  along  the  line  of  compromise. 
They  are  ready  at  any  time,  through  accredited 
representatives,  to  confer  with  representatives  of 
other  evangelical  denominations  as  to  t:ie  mean- 
ing of  Scripture  in  relation  to  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice, and  they  profess  to  be  willing  to  abandon  at 
once  any  position  that  is  made  to  appear  out  of 
harmony  with  apostolic  precept  and  example. 

That  the  leading  scholars  of  nearly  all  denomi- 
nations, including  .^ngclican,  Lutheran,  and  Re- 
formed, are  so  nearly  m  agreement  regarding  the 
main  features  of  apostolic  church  order,  such  as 
the  nature  of  church  organization,  the  character 
and  functions  of  church  officers,  the  number 
and  nature  of  the  ordinances;  and  that  the 
consensus  of  scholarship  is  so  nearly  in  accord 
with  the  Baptist  position,  encourages  Baptists  to 
believe  that  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  practice  will  be  in  the  direction  of  greater 
uniformity,  and  that  the  church  of  the  future  will 
more  and  more  closely  approximate  the  Baptist 
position. 

Meanwhile,  Baptists  themselves  are  being  in- 
fluenced by  the  non-Baptist  Christian  life  and 
thought  of  the  time,  and  are  coming  to  appreciate 
more  and  more  all  that  is  true  and  Christ-like 
in  the  teachings  and  lives  of  other  types  of  Chris- 
tians, to  magnify  the  elements  of  agreement  and 
to  minify  the  elements  of  disagreement.  They  are 
ready  to  cooperate  with  their  brethren  of  other 
denominations  in  all  forms  of  philanthropy,  and 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  evangelistic  and  other 
forms  of  Christian  work. 

(4)  Bar  to  Organic  Union.  It  may  be  said. 
in  closing,  that  the  insuperable  bar  to  anything 
like  organic  union,  or  even  federation,  with  most 
other  evangelical  bodies  of  Christians  is  the  prac- 
tice by  the  latter  of  infant  baptism,  regarded  by 
Baptists  as  not  only  without  Scriptural  warrant, 
but  as  a  perversion  of  a  Christian  ordinance, 
and  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to  conform  to  the 
mode  of  baptism  that  the  scholarship  of  the  lime 
declares  to  be  apostolic.  Baptists  do  not  consider 
these  points  mere  matters  of  ritual,  but  rather  they 
regard  believers'  baptism  as  an  important  ordi- 
nance of  Christ  and  a  valuable  means  of  securing 
regenerate  church  membership,  which  also  seems 
to  them  to  be  a  fundamental  requirement  of  the 
gospel.  That  members  of  different  denominations 
should  thoroughly  understand  each  other's  posi- 
tion and  history  is  indispensable  to  correct  judg- 
ment  and   intelligent  charity. 

(6)  Divisions.  The  Regular  Baptists  of  the 
United  States  are  divided  into  three  great  sections 
— the  Northern,  the  Southern  and  the  Colored. 
These  divisions  affect  only  the  home  and  foreign 
mission  work  of  the  denomination.  The  South- 
ern Baptists  organized  separately  in  1845  on  ac- 
count of  the  anti-slavery  agitation.  They  have 
their  missionary  and  Sunday-school  organizations. 
The  Northern  Baptists  unite  in  the  work  of  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  and  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  The 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society  seeks  to 
serve  all  parts  of  the  denomination.  "The  Baptist 
Young  People's  L'nion  takes  in  North  and  South 
alike.  So  does  the  American  Baptist  Education 
Society.  The  denomination  has  six  great  theo- 
logical schools  (Newton.  Rochester,  Hamilton, 
Crozcr,  Chicago  and  Louisville),  colleges  and  uni- 
versities too  numerous  to  name,  incli'ding  Brown 
University,  the  University  of  Chicago.  Vassar 
College.  Colgate.  Rochester.  Colby,  Wake  Forest. 
Denison.  Franklin,  Richmond.  Furman.  Mercer. 
Howard,    Georgetown,   Kalamazoo,    Bethel,    Des 


Moines,  Central,  Southwestern,  Baylor  and  Wil- 
liam Jewell.  It  has  periodicals  multitudmous.  It 
has  produced  a  literature,  religious  and  general, 
that  in  quantity  and  quality  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  the  other  leading  denominations. 

A.  H.  N. 

BAPTIST    YOUNG    PEOPLE'S    UNION    OF 
AMERICA. 

(1)  Organization  and  Aim.  The  Baptist 
Young  People's  Union  of  America  was  organized 
at  a  large  and  representative  convention  held  in 
the  Second  Baptist  Church,  Chicago,  111.,  July 
7-8,  1891.  In  common  with  other  bodies  of  Chris- 
tians, our  Baptist  churches  had  felt  the  quicken- 
ing influence  of  what  had  come  to  be  known  as 
the  Young  People's  Movement.  It  was  felt  that 
the  forces  of  our  Baptist  young  people  should  be 
unified  and  directed  toward  the  attainment  of 
the  common  interests  and  ends  of  our  denomina- 
tional life.  Out  of  the  discussions  which  ensued, 
the  Baptist  Young  People's  Union  of  America 
was  born,  its  object  being  clearly  defined  in  the 
following  article  from  its  constitution : 

"The  object  of  this  organization  shall  be  the 
unification  of  Baptist  young  people;  their  in- 
creased spirituality;  their  stimulation  in  Christian 
service ;  their  edification  in  Scripture  knowledge ; 
their  instruction  in  Baptist  doctrine  and  history; 
and  their  enlistment  in  all  missionary  activity 
through  existing  denominational  organizations." 

While  it  is  thus  distinctively  denominational,  as 
its  name  implies,  yet  within  these  lines  it  is 
broadly  inclusive.  It  seeks  to  effect  a  fraternal 
union  of  al!  Baptist  young  people's  societies  in 
America.  It  does  not  insist  upon  uniformity  of 
name  or  constitution.  It  undertakes  no  legisla- 
tive function  over  local  societies.  It  simply  seeks 
to  bring  all  these  societies  into  helpful  fellowship 
and  active  cooperation,  and  to  relate  them  prop- 
erly to  our  great  denominational  societies. 

(2)  EducaUonal  Work.  The  feature  of  this 
new  movement  which  from  the  outset  differen- 
tiated it  most  clearly  from  the  Young  People's 
Movement  in  general  was  the  educational  feature. 
There  was  a  strong  conviction  that  the  enthusiasm 
which  had  been  quickened  needed  to  be  supple- 
mented and  guided  by  instruction  in  Christian 
truth.  It  was  felt,  moreover,  that  our  young 
people  should  be  trained  to  an  intelligent  and 
self-respecting  denominational  loyalty,  and  to  ac- 
tive enlistment  in  the  support  of  the  missionary 
activities  of  our  body.  This,  in  turn,  involved 
indoctrination  in  distinctive  principles  and  in- 
formation concerning  missionary  operations. 

The  educational  plans  of  the  Union  have  taken 
form  in  what  are  popularly  known  as  the  Cliris- 
tian  Culture  Courses.  These  courses  are  three 
in  number,  each  extending  through  four  years. 
The  Bible  Readers'  Course  provides  for  the  read- 
ing of  the  entire  Scriptures,  the  first  year  bc'ng 
devoted  to  the  historical,  the  second  to  the  pro- 
phetical, the  third  to  the  epistolary  and  the  fourth 
to  the  poetical,  books.  The  Daily  Readings  arc 
accompanied  by  introductions  to  the  .several  books 
and  by  brief  analytical  notes.  The  Sacred  litera- 
ture Course  aims  to  give  a  broader  survey.  Les- 
sons in  this  course  arc  prepared  by  eminent  Bibli- 
cal scholars,  which  treat  in  successive  years : 
"Preparations  for  the  Messiah;"  "The  Life  and 
Times  of  Christ;"  "The  Dawn  of  Christianity;" 
and  "The  Development  of  History  and  Doctrine." 
These  lesiions  extend  through  twenty-five  weeks 
each  year.  The  Conquest  Afissiotuiry  Course  is 
designed  to  presi-nt  a  progressive  view  of  Bap- 
tist Missions,  under  several  heads:  "Convictions 
and  Beginnings;"  "Organizations  and  Methods;" 
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"Fields  and  Operations;"  and  "Leaders  and  Tri- 
umphs." 

The  study  period  of  these  courses  extends 
through  twenty-five  weeks,  beginning  October 
1st  and  ending  April  ist,  and  is  supplemented 
by  an  examination  in  May.  The  number  of  ex- 
amination papers  received  in  igoo  was  I5,i6j. 
To  those  who  regard  the  Young  People's  Move- 
ment as  expending  itself  in  the  excitement  of 
great  conventions  these  figures  are  submitted  as 
indicating  a  substantial  residuum.  The  bene- 
ficial effects  of  such  courses  of  study  admit  of  no 
question.  They  cannot  fail  to  result  in  a  rnore 
intelligent  type  of  Christian  character,  and  in  a 
larger  effectiveness  for  Christian  service. 

Similar  courses  of  study,  lliough  simpler  in 
form,  are  provided  for  the  Junior  department. 

The  material  for  these  courses  is  published 
for  the  Senior  department  in  The  Baptist  Union, 
and  for  tlie  Junior  department  in  The  Junior 
Baptist  Union. 

An  advanced  Christian  Culture  Course  has  been 
inaugurated,  and  two  volumes,  The  Monuments 
and  the  Old  Testament,  by  Prof.  Ira  M.  Price, 
Ph.  D.,  and  Tzco  Thousand  'i'ears  of  Missions 
Before  Carey,  by  Lemuel  Call  Barnes,  D.  D., 
have  been  published. 

(3)  Its  Field.  The  field  which  the  organiza- 
tion attempts  to  cover  is  a  large  one — the  United 
States  and  Canada.  A  network  of  -state  and 
provincial  organizations,  including  a  host  of  local 
societies,  covers  this  broad  territory.  The  Bap- 
tist Young  People's  Union  of  the  South,  while 
maintaining  a  separate  set  of  officers,  is  in  closest 
affiliation  with  the  International  body,  and  indeed 
forms  an  integral  part  of  it.  The  history  of  the 
organization  has  abundantly  justified  its  being, 
and  vindicated  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  its 
founders.  Its  existence  and  work  are  perfectly 
compatible  with  catholicity  of  spirit.  It  does  not 
interfere  with  the  larger  fellowship,  while  it  ern- 
phasizes  the  primary  obligation  of  loyalty  to  one's 
own.  In  July  of  each  year,  the  Union  holds  its 
own  International  Conventions,  which  are  the 
most  largely  attended  gatherings  of  the  Baptist 
denomination  in  the  world. 

(4)  Its  Org-an.  At  the  beginning  of  the  move- 
ment, it  was  necessary  to  publish  a  paper  which 
should  be  accepted  as  the  official  organ  of  the 
movement  This  was  needed,  (l)  to  set  forth 
the  principles  and  methods  of  the  organization, 
and  thus  secure  co-operation;  (2)  to  chronicle 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  movement, 
and  to  furnish  a  medium  for  the  interchange 
of  ideas  and  working  plans;  and  (3)  to  publish  the 
educational  material  included  in  the  Qiristian 
Culture  Courses.  Prior  to  the  genesis  of  the 
Baptist  Y^oung  People's  Union  of  America,  there 
had  been  published  a  few  issues  of  the  paper  en- 
titled The  Loyalist,  which  advocated  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  separate  denominational  society,  and 
prepared  for  the  formation  of  the  Union.  The 
first  issue  of  The  Loyalist  bears  date  October  16, 
1890.  On  December  13,  1890,  the  title  was 
changed  to  Vonng  People  at  Work,  and  was  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist Publication  Society.  This  name  was  retained 
until  September  12,  1891,  when  it  was  changed 
to  The  Young  People's  Union. 

There  was  a  growing  conviction  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  of  the  Union  that  in  order  to  carry 
on  their  work  with  efficiency  they  should  have 
immediate  control  of  the  paper,  and  that  it 
should  be  published  from  headquarters.  It  was 
therefore  purchased  from  the  American  Baptist 
Publica'tion  Society  at  a  cost  of  $13,800.  and 
since    November    21,    1891,    has    been    published 


weekly  by  the  B.  Y'.  P.  U.  A.  On  January  6, 
1894,  the  name  was  changed  to  the  title  which  it 
bears  at  present,  The  Baptist  Union.  Through 
all  the  history  of  the  movement,  the  paper  has 
been  at  once  the  impelling  and  guiding  force  and 
the  means  of  financial  support.  It  is  indispensable 
to  all  who  would  fully  avail  themselves  of  the 
educational  work  of  the  Union ;  and  is  equally 
necessary  to  all  who  would  keep  informed  as  to 
the  aims  and  methods  and  progress  of  the  work. 
It  seeks  to  keep  our  young  people  in  close  and 
sympathetic  relation  with  all  the  interests  and 
work  of  our  denomination.  It  promotes  fellow- 
ship. It  quickens  the  sense  of  common  life.  It 
gives  the  "elbow-touch  of  comradeship."  Apart 
from  the  Courses,  it  offers  large  returns  in  the 
form  of  stories,  aids  to  Christian  living,  descrip- 
tive sketches,  editorials,  thoughts  for  the  quiet 
hour,  and  methods  of  work.  It  is  a  case  of 
good  measure  pressed  down,  and  shaken  together 
and  running  over. 

As  the  organ  of  the  Baptist  Y'oung  People's 
Union  of  America,  it  is  charged  with  a  heavy 
burden.  It  is  expected  not  only  to  pay  its  way, 
but  also  to  provide  for  all  the  varied  and  exten- 
sive work  of  the  L'nion.  This  work  is  expensive 
as  well  as  e.xtensive.  The  paper  is  not  a  private 
enterprise ;  it  is  the  property  of  the  Baptist  Y'oung 
People's  Union  of  America.  No  personal  profit 
would  accrue  to  any  individual  connected  with 
the  paper,  or  with  the  management  of  the  gen- 
eral work,  from  any  increase  of  revenue,  and  all 
profits  would  go  into  the  general  work  for  its 
extension  and  betterment  It  is  proving  itself  to 
be  a  powerful  agent  in  all  denominational  enter- 
prises. E.  E.  C. 

BAB  (bar),    (Heb.    "'S,  bar),    a    Hebrew    word 

meaning  so7t,  but  used  only  poetically  in  that  lan- 
guage (Ps.  ii:i2;  Prov.  xxxi:2).  In  Syriac,  how- 
ever. Bar  answered  to  the  more  common  Hebrew 
word  for  son,  i.  e.,  ben;  and  hence  in  later  tim.es,  in 
the  New  Testament,  it  takes  the  same  place  in  the 
formation  of  proper  names  which  Ben  had  for- 
merly occupied  m  the  Old  Testament,  as  Bar- 
Jona,  Bar-Jesus,  etc.    (See  Ben.) 

BABABBAS  (bar-ab'bas),  (probably  Heb. 
^1;?  ^,  bar  ab-baiv' ,  son  of  Abba,  a  common  name 
in  the  Talmud),  a  person  who  had  forfeited  his  life 
for  sedition  and  murder  (Mark  xv:/;  Luke   xxiii: 

25)- 

As  a  rebel,  he  was  subject  to  the  punishment 
laid  down  by  the  Roman  law  for  such  political 
offenses ;  while,  as  a  murderer,  he  could  not 
escape  death  even  by  the  civil  code  of  the  Jews. 
But  the  latter  were  so  bent  on  the  death  of  Jesus, 
that,  of  the  two.  they  preferred  pardoning  this 
double  criminal  (Matt.  xxvii:i6-26;  Mark  xv  :-- 
15;  Luke  xxiii  :i8-2S;  John  xviii:4o).  Origen 
says  that  in  many  copies  Barabbas  was  also  called 
Jesus.  The  Armenian  Version  has  the  same 
reading:  'Whom  will  ye  that  I  shall  deliver 
unto  you,  Jesus  Barabbas,  or  Jesus  that  is  called 
Christ?'  Griesbach,  in  his  Comment,  considers 
this  as  an  interpolation ;  while  Fritzsche  has 
adopted  it  in  his  text.  We  can  certainly  conceive 
that  a  name  afterwards  so  sacred  may  have  been 
thrown  out  of  the  text  by  some  bigoted  trans- 
criber. 

BABACHEIj    (bar'a-kel),    (Heb.    "'IS?'?,    baw 

rak-alc' ,  whom  God  has  blessed),  father  of  Elihu 
(Job  xxxii:2,  6),  B.  C.  1550. 

BABACHIAS  (bar'a-ki'as),  (Gr.  Bapax'as,  bar- 
akh-ee'as),  father  of  the  Zechariah  (Zacharias) 
mentioned  in  Matt.  xxiii:35.     (See  Zechariah.) 
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BABAH  (ba'rab).    Sec  Beth-Barah. 

BARAK  (ba'rak),  (Hob  Pv?.  Ixi'w-niwk' ,  light- 
uiiijij  ll.isli).  son  of  Abirioani  o(  Kcdcsli-Naphtali,  a 
Galilean  city  of  refuse  in  llie  tribe  of  Naphtali 
(Judg.  iv:6;  Comp. Josli.  xi.\:37;  xxi:32).  Hence  la- 
belonged  to  tlie  district  which  had  suffered  most 
at  the  hands  of  the  Canaanites:  perhaps  he  had 
been  actually  their  prisoner. 

When  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  had  for  twenty 
years  grievously  oppressed  the  Israelites,  the 
prophetess  Deborah  sent  for  Barak,  the  son 
of  Abinoam.  a  man  of  Issachar,  who  lived 
in  Kadcsh-Naphtali,  and,  from  God,  directed 
him  to  levy  an  army  of  10,000  men  of 
Naphtali  and  Zcbulun,  the  tribes  which  had 
been  principally  enslaved,  and  march  them  to 
Mount  Tabor,  where  the  Lord  would  deliver 
Sisera,  and  the  mighty  host  of  Jabin,  into  his 
hand.  He  refused  to  attempt  this  unless  she 
would  go  along  with  him;  she  consented;  but 
told  him  that  his  cowardice  should  be  punished 
by  the  Lord's  giving  the  chief  honor  of  the  vic- 
tory, the  death  of  the  general,  into  the  hand  of  a 
woman.  They  had  scarcely  levied  their  troops, 
and  marched  from  Kedesh  to  Tabor,  when  Sisera 
was  at  their  heels,  with  a  prodigious  army.  It 
seems  scarcely  one  of  Barak's  10.000  had  either 
sword  or  spear;  but  the  Canaanites  were  struck 
with  a  panic,  when  they  saw  the  Hebrews  come 
down  from  the  hill  to  attack  them;  the  slaughter 
was  so  universal  that  few  escaped  (B.  C.  1120). 
Barak  and  Deborah  composed  a  song  to  com- 
memorate their  victory,  and  to  praise  God  on 
account  of  it  ;  and  to  celebrate  the  Hebrew 
princes,  and  Jael  the  wife  of  Heber,  the  Kenite, 
for  their  instrumentality  therein;  and  to  con- 
demn the  tribes  of  Asher,  Dan,  and  Reuben  for 
their  inactivity    (Judg.   iv  and   v). 

Barak  appears  in  the  list  of  the  faithful 
worthies  of  the  Old  Testament  (  Heb.  xi:32). 

BABBARIAN  (bar-ba  rf-nn),  (Gr.  Bdp/Sopo?,  bar'- 
bar  OS,  foreign,  strange,  rude). 

This  term  is  used  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
in  classical  writers,  to  denote  other  nations  of  the 
earth  in  distinction  from  the  Greeks,  without  any 
idea  of  barbarism  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
term.  'I  am  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks  and 
Barbarians'  'K\Xi)(t(  t»  xal  /iop;idpoi$(  Koni.  i:i4);  'To 
the  Grckcs  and  to  them  which  are  no  Grekes' — 
Tyndale,  15.J4.  and  Geneva,  1557;  'To  the  Grckcs 
and  to  the  L'ngrekcs' — Cranmer,  1539.  In  Coloss. 
iii:il,  'Greek  nor  Jew — Barbarian,  Scythian' — 
Barbaros  seems  to  refer  to  those  nations  of  the 
Roman  empire  who  did  not  speak  Greek,  and 
Skuthace,  Scythian  to  nations  not  under  the  Ro- 
man dominion  (Dr.  Robinson).  In  I  Cor.  xivill, 
the  term  is  applied  to  a  difTerence  of  languaRe :  'If 
I  know  not  the  meaning  of  the  voice,  I  shall  be 
unto  him  thai  spiakelh  a  barbarian  ('as  of  an- 
other laiiRuage.'  Gi-niva  I'crs.).  and  he  that 
sjieaketh  shall  be  a  barbarian  ('as  of  another 
languagc.'C»'<-ii.'7'ij  I'ers.)  unto  me.'  Thus  Ovid, 
'Barbarus  hie  ego  sum,  quia  non  intelliKor  ulli.' 
Trisl.  v:io,  37.  In  Acts  xxviii,  the  inhabitants 
v\   .Malta  are  called  hiirluiroi,  liecau.si    tlioy  were 
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language'   (Ps.  cxiv:l). 

Stralx)  (xiv:2)  suggests  that  the  word  Bar- 
bar-os  was  originally  an  imitative  sound,  de- 
signed to  express  a  harsh  dissonant  language,  or 
sometimes  the  indistinct  articulation  of  the  Greek 
by  foreigners. 


BABBER  (bar'bEr),  (Heb.  'T^,ffal-/awf)  occurs 
hill  once  in  the  -Scriptures  (Kzek.  v:i). 

Shaving  the  head  is  a  very  common  custom 
in  Eastern  countries.  In  India  many  of  the  re- 
ligious sects  are  distinguished  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  head  is  shaved.  Some  leave  a  tuft 
of  hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  others  a  tuft 
above  each  ear.  In  Syria,  old  men  frequently 
have  the  whole  head  shaved  and  allow  the  beard 
to  grow.  Young  tncn  shave  the  cheeks  and  the 
chin,  and  cut  the  hair  of  the  head  short.  The  upper 
lip  is  never  shaved  except  in  S.  India,  where 
it  is  done  as  a  sign  of  mourning,  .\bscnce  of  the 
mustache  is  looked  upon,  in  Syria,  as  a  sign  of 
the  want  of  virility.  The  barber  plies  his  trade 
in  any  convenient  place — by  the  roadside,  or  in 
the  courtyard  of  a  khan.  (V.  Carslaw,  Hastings' 
Bib.  Diet.) 

BAREFOOT  (bar'foot).  (Heb.  1"^  yaw-khafe' , 
unshod,  Jer.  11:25).  To  go  ^<»/-(y5j(>/ was  an  indica- 
tion of  great  distress  lis.  xx:2-4;  2  Sam.  xv: 
30).  In  any  great  calamity  or  sorrow  it  was  the 
custom  to  strip  oneself  of  ornaments  and  even  of 
shoes.  Persons  were  also  accustomed  to  remove 
their  shoes  when  coming  to  places  accounted 
holy  (Exod.  iii:5).     (See  Dkess.) 

BARHUMITE  (bar-hu'raite),  (Heb.  'rH"!.?,  bar- 
khoo-mce' ,  belonging  to  young  men),  a  transposed 
form  of  the  Gentile  name  Baharumite,  one  of 
David's  worthies  (2  -Sam.  xxiii:3i),  B.C.  1058.  (See 
Bahirim.) 

BARIAH  (ba-ri'ah),  (Heb.  T~3,  baw - ree' akh, 
fugitive  1,  son  of  Sheniaiah,  descendant  of  the 
royal  family  of  judah  (1  Chron.  iii:22),  B.C.  about 
410. 

BAR-JESUS  (bar'je'zus),  (Gr. /Sapojirort,  baree- 
aysooee  ,  son  of  Joshua). 

A  man  described  in  Acts  xiii  :6  as  'magian, 
prophet  of  lies,  Jew,"  whom  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
traveling  in  Cyprus,  found  in  the  train  of  the 
proconsul  Sergius  Paulus,  as  one  of  the  amiei  or 
comites  who  always  accompanied  a  Roman  gov- 
ernor. In  Josh.  .-Iii/i(/.  XX :  vii :  2  we  find  a  similar 
case:  Simon,  "a  Jew,  by  birth  a  Cypriot,  and 
pretending  to  be  a  magian'  (observe  the  striking, 
though  not  exact,  similarity  of  the  triplet),  was 
one  of  the  'friends'  of  Felix,  the  procurator  of 
Jud:ea,  and  was  used  by  him  to  seduce  Drusilla 
from  her  husband,  Azizus,  king  of  Emesa.  Such 
men,  pr<jbahly  Babylonian  Jews,  'skilled  in  the. 
lore  and  uncanny  arts  and  strange  powers  of  the 
Median  priests'  (Comp.  Matt.  ii:7-i(i),  not  sim- 
ply sorcerers  and  fortune  tellers,  but  'men  of 
science,'  as  they  would  now  be  called  (being  then 
beyond  their  age  in  acquaintance  with  the  powers 
and  processes  of  nature),  and  not  mere  isolated 
self-constituted  pretenders,  but  representatives  of 
an  Oriental  system  and  religion — appear  to  have 
been  numerous  at  that  period,  and  to  have  ex- 
erted considerable  intluencc  on  the  R<iman  world. 
It  was  with  a  system,  therefore,  rather  than  with 
a  man,  that  the  representatives  of  the  system 
('the  way')  of  Christ,  also  slriistjliiig  for  influence 
in  the  Roman  empire,  came  here  into  conflict. 
(J    .\l.ivsie,  Hastings'  Bib.  Diet.)  (See  Elvmas.) 

BAR-JONAlbar'ja-ni),  (Gr  Bap-,utat,bar'ee-oA- 
fias',  soil  of  JonasI,  the  p.itroiivinic  appellation 
of  the  A|io.stIe  Peter  (.M.ilt.  xvr:i7;  comp.  John 
i:42l.     (Sii-  Hak  and  Pktkk.) 

BARKENIIff  (biir-kS'nim).     See  rnoRNs. 

BARKOS     (bar'kos).     (Heb.     ^'T't.    bartosf'. 

paiiiteri,  the  head  of  one  of  the  families  of  Neth- 
inim  (Eira  ii:35;  Neh.  vii:55),  B.  C.  536. 
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BARLEY  (bar'ly),  (Heb.  ^^V, seh-o-raw' ;  "'i'?, 
seh-ore'  ;  Gr.  Kpidm^,  kree' ihfe-mn,  long  hair). 

(1)  Where  Cultivated.  This  grain  is  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  as  cultivated  and  used  in 
Egypt  (Exod.  ix:3i),  and  in  Palestine  (Lev. 
xxvii:i6;  Deut.  viii:8;  2  Chron.  ii:io;  Ruth  ii  :i7; 
2  Sam.  xiv:3o;  Is.  xxviii:25;  Jer.  xli:8;  Joel 
i:il).  Barley  was  given  to  cattle,  especially  horses 
(i  Kings  iv:28),  and  was  indeed  the  only  corn 
grain  given  to  them,  as  oats  and  rye  were  un- 
known to  the  Hebrews,  and  are  not  now  grown 
in  Palestine,  although  Volney  affirms  (ii:ii7) 
that  small  quantities  are  raised  in  some  parts  of 
Syria  as  food  for  horses.  Hence  barley  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Mishnah  (Pesach.  fol,  3)  as  the  food 
of  horses  and  asses.  This  is  still  the  chief  use  of 
barley  in  Western  Asia.  Bread  made  of  barley 
was,  however,  used  by  the  poorer  classes  (Judg. 
yii:i3;  2  Kings  iv  142  ;  John  vi  :9,  13;  Comp.  Ezek. 
iv:9).  In  Palestine  barley  was  for  the  most  part 
sown  at  the  time  of  the  autumnal  rains — October, 
November,  and  again  in  early  spring,  or  rather 
as  soon  as  the  depth  of  winter  had  passed.  This 
later  sowing  has  not  hitherto  been  much  noticed 
by  writers  on  this  part  of  Biblical  illustration,  but 
is  confirmed  by  various  travelers  who  observed  the 
sowing  of  barley  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

(2)  When  Ready.  The  barley  of  the  first  crop 
was  ready  by  the  time  of  the  Passover,  in  the 
month  of  Abib,  March- April  (Ruth  i  :22 ;  2  Sam. 
xxi:9;  Judith  viii  :2)  ;  and  if  not  ripe  at  the  ex- 
piration of  a  (Hebrew)  year  from  the  last  cele- 
bration, the  year  was  intercalated  to  preserve  that 
connection  between  the  feast  and  the  barley  har- 
vest which  the  law  required  (Exod.  xxiiins,  16; 
Deut.  xvi:i6).  Accordingly,  travelers  concur  in 
showing  that  the  barley  harvest  in  Palestine  is  in 
March  and  April — advancing  into  May  in  the 
northern  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  land,  but 
April  is  the  month  in  which  the  barley-harvest  is 
chiefly  gathered  in,  although  it  begins  earlier  in 
some  parts  and  later  in  others.  At  Jerusalem, 
Niebuhr  found  barley  ripe  at  the  end  of  March, 
when  the  later  (autumnal)  crop  had  only  been 
lately  sown. 

(3)  Mode  of  Culture.  The  passage  in  Is. 
xxxii  :20  has  been  supposed  by  many  to  refer  to 
rice,  as  a  mode  of  culture  by  submersion  of  the 
land  after  sowing,  similar  to  that  of  rice,  is  indi- 
cated. The  celebrated  passage,  'Cast  thy  bread 
upon  the  waters,'  etc.  (Eccles.  xi:i),  has  been  by 
some  supposed  to  refer  also  to  such  a  mode  of  cul- 
ture. In  Exod.  ix  :3i  we  are  told  that  the  plague 
of  hail,  some  time  before  the  Passover,  destroyed 
the  barley,  which  was  then  in  the  green  ear,  but 
not  the  wheat  or  the  rye,  which  were  only  in  the 
blade.  This  is  minutely  corroborated  by  the  fact 
that  the  barley  sown  after  the  inundation  is  reaped, 
some  after  ninety  days,  some  in  the  fourth  month 
(Wilkinson's  Thebes,  p.  395),  and  that  it  there 
ripens  a  month  earlier  than  the  wheat  (Sonnini, 
P-  395)- 

BARX  (barn). 

1.  Aw-sawm'  (Heb.  ^5?,  Prov.  iii:io;  rendered 
"storehouse"  in  Deut.  xxviii:8),  a  place  for  the 
storing  of  grain. 

2.  Meg-oo-raw'  (Heb.  '"'""r.  Hag.  ii:i9)  and 
waw-OT^j^^-iJo-raw' (Heb. '"''7?^^,  Joel  1:17),  a  granary. 

3.  Go'ren  (Heb.  "W^,  Job  xxxix:i2;  "barn  floor" 
in  2  Kings  vi:27)  signifies  rather  a  thrashing-floor, 
as  elsewhere  translated. 

4.  The  passage  in  Luke  xii:i8  indicates  gran- 
aries above  ground. 


Figurative,  (i)  The  blessing  or  filling  one's 
barns,  ur  his  enlarging  them,  imports  great  plenty 
and  prosperity  (Deut.  xxviii:8;  Luke  xii:l8).  (2) 
Breaking  them  down  imports  great  scarcity  and 
want  (Joel  i:!/). 

BARNABAS.(bar'na-bas),  (Syro-Chald.  'lij-r  "'3. 
bar-7ieb-bah' ;  Gr.  Bapwi/Sas,  bar-nab' as). 

(1)  Name  and  Family.  His  name  was  origi- 
nally 'luia-^s,  ee-oh-sace' ,Joses,  or  'Iwa-7j0,  ee-oh-saje' , 
Joseph  (Acts  iv:36);  but  he  received  from  the 
Apostles  the  surname  of  Barnabas,  which  signifies 
the  Son  of  Prophecy.  Luke  interprets  it  Son  of 
Exhortation.  R.  V.;  but  in  A.  V.,  oj  Consolation. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  name  was 
g:iven  to  Joses  to  denote  his  eminence  as  a  Chris- 
tian teacher.  In  Acts  xiii:l  his  name  is  placed 
first  in  the  list  of  prophets  and  teachers  belonging 
to  the  church  at  Antioch.  Chrysostom,  however, 
understands  the  surname  in  the  same  way  as  the 
A.  v..  Son  of  Consolation,  and  supposes  that  it 
was  given  to  Barnabas  on  account  of  his  mild  and 
gentle  disposition :  'This  Barnabas  was  a  mild 
and  gentle  person.  His  name  means  Son  of  Con- 
solation, hence  he  became  a  friend  of  Paul ;  and 
that  he  was  very  kind  and  easy  of  access  is  proved 
by  the  instance  before  us,  and  by  the  case  of  John 
(Mark)'  (In  Acts  Apost.  Horn.  xxi).  He  is  de- 
scribed by  Luke  as  'a  good  man,  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  of  faith'  (Acts  xi:24).  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Cyprus,  but  the  son  of  Jewish  parents  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi.  From  Acts  iv  :36,  :}7  it  appears 
that  he  was  possessed  of  land,  but  whether  in 
Judsea  or  Cyprus  is  not  stated.  He  generously 
disposed  of  the  whole  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chris- 
tian community,  and  'laid  the  money  at  the  apos- 
tles' feet.'  As  this  transaction  occurred  soon  after 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  he  must  have  been  an  early 
convert  to  the  Christian  faith. 

(2)  Associated  with  Paul.  When  Paul  made 
his  first  appearance  in  Jerusalem  after  his  con- 
version, Barnabas  introduced  him  to  the  apostles 
and  attested  his  sincerity  (.A.cts  ix:27).  Though 
the  conversion  of  Cornelius  and  his  household, 
with  its  attendant  circumstances,  had  given  the 
Jewish  Christians  clearer  views  of  the  compre- 
hensive character  of  the  new  dispensation,  yet 
the  accession  of  a  large  number  of  Gentiles  to 
the  church  at  .'Antioch  was  an  event  so  extraordi- 
nary that  the  apostles  and  brethren  at  Jerusalem 
resolved  on  deputing  one  of  their  number  to  in- 
vestigate it. 

(3)  First  Missionary  Journey.  Their  choice 
was  fixed  on  Barnabas.  After  witnessing  the 
flourishing  condition  of  the  church,  and  adding 
fresh  converts  by  his  personal  exertions,  he  visited 
Tarsus  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  Saul,  who  re- 
turned with  him  to  Antioch,  where  they  labored 
for  a  whole  year  (Acts  xi  -.23-26).  In  anticipation 
of  the  famine  predicted  by  Agabus,  the  Antiochian 
Christians  made  a  contribution  for  their  poorer 
brethren  at  Jerusalem,  and  sent  it  by  the  hands 
of  Barnabas  and  Saul  (Acts  xi  128-30),  who  speed- 
ily returned,  bringing  with  them  John  Mark,  a 
nephew  of  the  former.  By  Divine  direction  (Acts 
xiii:2)  they  were  separated  to  the  office  of  mis- 
sionaries, and  as  such  visited  Cyprus  and  some  of 
the  principal  cities  in  Asia  Minor  (Acts  xiii:i4). 
Soon  after  their  return  to  .'\ntioch  the  peace  of 
the  church  was  disturbed  by  certain  zealots  from 
Judaea,  who  insisted  on  the  observance  of  the  rite 
of  circumcision  by  the  Gentile  converts.  To  settle 
the  controversy  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  deputed 
to  consult  the  apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem 
(Acts  XV  :i,  2);  they  returned  to  communicate 
the  result  of  their  conference  (verse  22),  accom- 
panied by  Judas  Barsabas  and  Silas,  or  Silvanus. 
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(4)  Second  Missionary  Journey.  On  prepar- 
ing for  a  second  missionary  tour,  a  clispule  arose 
between  them  on  account  of  John  Mark,  which 
ended  in  their  taking  different  routes ;  Paul  and 
Silas  went  through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  while  Bar- 
nabas and  his  nephew  revisited  his  native  island 
(Acts  xv:j6-4i). 

At  this  point  Barnabas  disappears  from  Luke's 
narrative,  which  to  its  close  is  occupied  solely 
with  the  labors  and  sufferings  of  Paul.  From  the 
Epistles  of  the  latter  a  few  hints  (the  only  authen- 
tic sources  of  information)  may  be  gleaned  rela- 
tive to  his  early  friend  and  associate.  From  I 
Cor.  i.\  :j,  6.  it  would  appear  that  Barnabas  was 
unmarried  and  supported  himself,  like  Paul,  by 
some  manual  occupation.  In  Gal.  ii:i  we  have 
an  account  of  the  reception  given  to  Paul  and 
Barnabas  by  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  probably 
on  the  occasion  mentioned  in  Acts  xv.  In  the 
same  chapter  (verse  13)  we  are  informed  that 
Barnabas  so  far  yielded  to  the  Judaizing  zealots, 
at  Antioch,  as  to  separate  himself  for  a  time  from 
communion  with  the  Gentile  converts.  The  date 
of  this  occurrence  has  been  placed  by  some  critics 
soon  after  the  apostolic  convention  at  Jerusalem 
(about  A.  D.  52)  ;  by  others,  on  the  return  of 
Paul  from  his  second  missionary  journey  (.\.  D. 
55).  It  has  been  inferred  from  2  Cor.  viii:i8,  19, 
that  Barnabas  was  not  only  reconciled  to  Paul 
after  their  separation  (Acts  xv:39),  but  also  be- 
came again  his  coadjutor;  that  he  was  the  'brother 
whose  praise  was  in  the  gospel  through  all  the 
churches.' 

In  Colos.  iv:lo  and  Philemon,  verse  24,  Paul 
mentions  Mark  as  his  fellow-laborer,  and  at  a 
still  later  period  (2  Tim.  iv:il)  he  refers  with 
strong  approbation  to  his  services,  and  reiiuests 
Timothy  to  bring  him  to  Rome,  but  of  Barnabas 
(his  relationship  to  Mark  excepted)  nothing  is 
said.  The  most  probable  inference  is  that  he  was 
already  dead,  and  that  Mark  had  subsequently  as- 
sociated himself  with  Paul. 

(5)  Personal  Appearance.  F'rom  the  incident 
narrated  in  .-Vets  xiv:8-l2  Clirysostom  infers  that 
the  personal  appearance  of  Barnabas  was  dignified 
and  commanding.  When  the  inhabitants  of  Lys- 
tra,  on  the  cure  of  the  impotent  man,  imagined 
that  the  gods  were  come  down  to  them  in  the  like- 
ness of  men,  they  called  Barnabas,  Zeus  (their 
tutelar  deity),  and  Paul,  Hermes,  because  he  was 
chief  speaker. 

(6)  Death.  The  year  when  Barnabas  died  can- 
not be  determined  with  certainty.  If  his  nephew 
joined  Paul  after  that  event,  it  must  have  taken 
place  not  later  than  A.  D.  63  or  64.  'Chrysostom,' 
It  has  been  asserted,  'speaks  of  Barnabas  as  alive 
in  A.  D.  63,'  The  exact  statement  is  this:  In  his 
Eleventh  Homily  on  the  F.fistle  to  the  Colossians 
he  remarks,  on  chap,  iviio.  'touching  whom  yc  re- 
ceived commandments,  if  he  come  unto  you  re- 
ceive him'  r«-wf  jTopi  ^apvipa,  /itoX4«  fSa^r  per- 
haps they  receh'eii  commamis  front  liariuihiis. 

(7)  Traditions.  There  is  a  vague  tradition  that 
Barnabas  was  the  first  bishop  of  llie  church  at 
Milan,  but  it  is  so  ill  supported  as  scarcely  to 
deserve  notice.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  cele- 
brated Ambrose  (born  \.  D.  340,  died  397)  makes 
no  allusion  to  Barnnbas  when  speaking  of  the 
bishops  who  preceded  himself. 

"It  is  interesting,  however,  to  notice  that  the 
authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  at- 
tributed to  Barnabas  by  Tcrtullian  (see  Hebrews, 
Epistle  to),  while  there  is  still  extant  an  Epistle 
of  Barnabas,  which,  according  to  external  evi- 
dence, is  the  work  of  this  Barnabas,  but  on  inter- 
nal grounds  this  conclusion  -is  now  generally  dis- 


puted. (See  the  arguments  briefly  stated  in 
Hefele,  I'atruin  Aposlulicorunt  Opera,  p.  ix  fl[., 
and  more  fully  in  the  same  writer's  Das  Scnd- 
schreibcn  des  Apostels  Barnabas  aufs  neuc  unJer- 
suiht,  iihersetzt  und  erkl.irt,  Tiib.  1840.  Comp. 
also  Lightfoot,  The  Apostolic  Fathers.)" — G.  Mil- 
ligan.  Hastings'  Bib.  Diet.  (See  Barnabas,  (Jos- 
pel  OF.) 

BAKNABAS,    EPISTLE    OF    (bar'oa-bas    e- 

pFs'l  CIV). 

(1)  Title  and  History.  The  title  of  this  an- 
cient composition  is  found  in  the  Stichometries 
(or  catalogues  of  the  sacred  books)  of  the  ninth 
century ;  but  from  that  period  to  the  seventeenth 
century  the  work  itself  remained  entirely  un- 
known. Jacob  Sirmond,  a  Jesuit,  in  copying  the 
transcript  of  a  Greek  manuscript  of  Polycarp's 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  which  belonged  to 
Turrianus  (a  member  of  the  same  order),  dis- 
covered another  piece  appended  to  it,  which 
proved  to  be  the  Epistle  (so  called)  of  Barnabas. 
It  was  also  found  in  two  manuscripts  of  Poly- 
carp,  at  Rome,  which  Cressolius  collated.  Sir- 
mond sent  a  copy  to  the  Benedictine,  Hugo 
Menard,  who  had  not  long  before  found  an  an- 
cient Latin  translation  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas 
in  the  Abbey  of  Corbey.  About  the  same  time 
Andreas  Schottus  (also  a  Jesuit)  obtained  a 
manuscript  containing  the  Epistles  of  Polycarp 
and  Barnabas;  this  was  transcribed  by  Claudius 
Salmasius,  and  given,  with  a  copy  of  the  Corbey 
version,  to  Isaac  Vossius.  Vossius  shortly  after 
paid  a  visit  to  Archbishop  Usher,  who  was  then 
preparing  for  publication  an  ancient  Latin  ver- 
sion of  the  shorter  Ignatian  Epistles.  It  was 
agreed  between  them  to  annex  to  this  work  the 
Epistles  of  Barnabas.  But  it  had  hardly  been 
sent  to  press  when  the  great  fire  at  Oxford  oc- 
curred (1644),  in  which  the  manuscript  was  de- 
stroyed, with  all  the  archbishop's  notes,  and  only 
a  few  pages  saved  which  verc  in  the  corrector's 
hands.  These  were  afterwards  inserted  by 
Bishop  Fell,  in  the  Preface  to  his  edition  of  Bar- 
nabas, Oxford.    1685. 

(2)  Editions.  The  first  edition  of  Barnabas 
appeared  at  Paris,  in  1645;  it  had  been  prepared 
by  Menard,  but,  in  consequence  of  his  death,  was 
edited  by  Luke  d'Acherry.  In  the  following  year 
a  new  and  much  improved  edition  was  published 
by  Vossius,  for  which  he  collated  three  manu- 
scripts ;  it  was  appended  to  his  editiu  princcps  of 
the  Ignatian  Epistles.  In  1672  Cotelerius  pub- 
li'-hed  his  magnificent  edition  of  the  A|ioslolic 
Fathers.  Besides  the  Greek  text,  and  Corbcy's 
version  of  Barnabas,  it  contained  a  new  transla- 
tion and  valuable  notes  by  the  editor.  The  re- 
print, in  1724,  contained  additional  notes  by 
Davis  and  Le  Clerc. 

hi  1685  two  editions  appeared:  Bishop  Fell's, 
already  noticed,  and  one  by  Stephen  le  Moync,  at 
Lcyden.  in  the  first  volume  of  his  I'ania  Sacra, 
with  copious  notes.  It  is  also  contained  in  Rus- 
scl's  edition  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  London, 
1746,  and  in  the  first  volume  of  Gall,<nd's  Rihli- 
otheea  velerum  Patrum.  Ven.,  1765.  A  con- 
venient edition  is  that  \ry  Dr.  C.  J.  Hcfclc,  in  his 
Patrum  Apostolieorum  Opera,  Tubingen.  1830 
and  1842.  Four  German  translations  have  ap- 
peared, by  .Arnold  (lf</>).  Gliising  (Hamb.  1723). 
Grynn'iis  (1772I,  and  Mi'ist  (1774);  it  was  trans- 
lated into  Knglish  by  Archbishop  W.ike  (The 
geouine  Epistles  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  etc., 
l^nd.  1693  and  1710)  ;  and  a  French  translation 
by  Le  Gras  is  inserted  in  Desprez's  Bible.  Paris, 
1717.  On  comparing  the  Corlwy  version  with  the 
Greek  text,  it  appears  that  the  latter  wants  four 
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chapters  and  a  half  at  the  beginning,  and  the 
former  four  chapters  at  the  end ;  thus  each  sup- 
plies the  deficiencies  of  the  other.  It  is  remarka- 
i)lc  that  all  the  Greek  manuscripts  hitherto  found 
are  similarly  defective,  which  plainly  shows  that 
they  are  all  derived  from  the  same  source,  and 
form  only  one  family  of  manuscripts. 

(3)  Contents.  The  Epistle  of  Barnabas  con- 
sists of  twenty-one  chapters.  The  first  part 
(i:i7)  treats  of  the  abrogation  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  and  of  the  types  and  prophecies  re- 
lating to  Christ ;  the  last  four  chapters  are  com- 
posed entirely  of  practical  directions  and  exhor- 
tations. The  names  and  residence  of  the  persons 
to  whom  it  is  addresed  are  not  mentioned,  on 
which  account,  probably,  it  was  called  by  Origen 
a  CatlwUc  Epistle  (Origen,  Contr.  Ccls.  lib.  i. 
p.  49).  But  if  by  this  title  he  meant  an  epistle 
addressed  to  the  general  body  of  Christians,  the 
propriety  of  its  application  is  doubtful,  for  we 
meet  with  several  expressions  which  imply  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  parties.  It  has  been  dis- 
puted whether  the  persons  addressed  were  Jewish 
or  Gentile  Christians.  Dr.  Hefcle  strenuously 
contends  that  they  were  of  the  former  class.  His 
chief  argument  appears  to  be  that  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  insist  so  earnestly  on  the  abolition 
of  the  Mosaic  economy  in  writing  to  Gentile  con- 
verts. But  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Galatians 
is  a  proof  to  what  danger  Gentile  Christians  were 
exposed  in  the  first  ages  from  the  attempts  of 
Judaizing  teachers ;  so  that,  in  the  absence  of 
more  exact  information,  the  supposition  that  the 
persons  addressed  were  of  this  class  is  at  least 
not  inconsistent  with  the  train  of  thought  in  the 
Epistle.  But  more  than  this :  throughout  the 
Epistle  we  find  a  distinction  maintained  between 
the  writer  and  his  friends  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Jews  on  the  other.  Thus  in  chap,  iii,  'God 
speaketh  to  them  (the  Jews)  concerning  these 
things,  "Ye  shall  not  fast  as  ye  do  this  day,"  etc. ; 
but  to  us  he  saith,  "Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I 
have  chosen?"  etc.;  and  at  the  end  of  the  same 
chapter,  'He  hath  shown  these  things  to  all  of  us 
that  we  should  not  run  cs  proselytes  to  the  Jew- 
ish law' — 'ante  oslevdit  omnibus  nobis  ut  non 
ineurranius  tanquam  proselyti  ad  illorum  legem.' 
This  would  be  singular  language  to  address  to 
persons  who  were  Jews  by  birth,  but  perfectly 
suited  to  Gentile  converts.  In  chap,  xiii  he  says, 
'Let  us  inquire  whether  the  covenant  be  with  us 
or  with  them  (the  Jews),  and  concludes  with 
quoting  the  promise  to  Abraham  (w!  a  slight 
verbal  difference),  'Behold  I  have  made  thee  a 
father  of  the  nations  which  ■zi'ithout  circumcision 
believe  in  the  Lord,'  a  passage  which  is  totally 
irrelevant  to  Jezvish  Christians.  For  other  simi- 
lar passages,  see  Jones  On  the  Canon,  part  iii, 
chap.  TO. 

(4)  Controversy.  Whether  this  epistle  was 
written  by  Barnabas,  the  companion  of  St.  Paul, 
has  been  a  subject  of  controversy  almost  ever 
since  its  publication  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Its  first  editors,  Usher  and  '  Menard,  took  the 
negative,  and  Vossius  the  affirmative  side  of  the 
question.  Of  modern  critics.  Hug,  Ullman.  Nean- 
der,  Winer  and  Hefele  agree  with  the  former,  and 
Rosenmiiller,  Gieseler,  Bleek,  Heuke  and  Ror- 
dam  with  the  latter.  The  external  evidence  for 
its  genuineness,  it  may  be  allowed,  is  considerable; 
but  besides  some  conflicting  testimonies,  criteria 
furnished  by  the  epistle  itself  lead  to  the  opposite 
conclusion.  We  shall  present  a  view  of  both  as 
succinctly  as  possible. 

(a)  Clement.  The  first  writer  who  alludes  to 
this  epistle  is  Clement  of  Alexandria,  (i)  He 
quotes   a   sentence   from   the   tenth   chapter,   and 


adds :  'These  things  saith  Barnabas'  (Strom,  ii  :I5, 
sec.  67,  vol.  ii.  p.  165  cd.  Klotz.  Lii)S.  1831).  (2) 
A  sentence  from  chap,  .xxi,  of  which  he  says:  'Bar- 
nabas truly  speaks  mystically'  (Slr(rm.  ii:i8,  .sec. 
84,  vol  ii,  p.  174).  (3)  Again,  quoting  chap  x: 
'Barnabas  says'  (Strom,  v  :8,  sec.  52,  vol.  iii,  p. 
38)).  (4)  After  quoting  two  passages  from  chap. 
i  and  ii,  he  calls  the  author  the  Apostle  Barnabas 
(Strom,  ii  :6,  sec.  31,  vol.  ii,  p.  142).  (5)  He 
cites  a  passage  from  chap,  iv,  w-ith  the  words  'the 
Apostle  Barnabas  says'  (Strom.  V\:y.  sec.  35,  vol. 
ii:i44).  (6)  He  prefaces  a  passage  from  chap. 
xvi  with :  'I  need  not  say  more,  when  I  adduce 
as  a  witness  the  apostolic  Barnabas,  who  was  one 
of  the  Seventy,  and  a  fellow-laborer  with  Paul' 
(Strom,  ii  :20,  sec.  116,  vol.  ii,  p.  192).  (7)  He 
makes  two  quotations  from  chap,  vi,  which  he  in- 
troduces with  these  words:  'But  Barnabas  also, 
who  proclaimed  the  word  with  the  apostle,  in  his 
ministry  among  the  Gentiles'  (Strom,  verse  10, 
sec.  64,  vol.  iii,  p.  46).  The  name  of  Barnabas 
occurs  in  another  passage  (Strom,  vi  :8,  sec.  64, 
vol.  iii:  136),  but  probably  by  a  lapse  of  memory, 
instead  of  Clemens  Romanus,  from  whose  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  a  sentence  is  there 
quoted.  There  is  also  an  evident  allusion  to  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas  in  Pcedag.  ii:io,  sec.  83, 
vol.  i,  p.  24s,  and  in  some  other  passages,  though 
the  author's  name  is  not  mentioned. 

(b)  Origen.  Origen  quotes  this  epistle  twice: 
(l)  The  sentence  in  chap,  v  respecting  the  apos- 
tles, which  he  says  'is  written  in  the  Catholic 
Epistle  of  Barnabas'  (Contr.  Cets.  i:49).  (2)  A 
passage  from  chap,  xviii :  'To  the  same  purpose 
Barnabas  speaks  in  his  epistle,  when  he  says  that 
"there  are  two  ways,  one  of  light,  the  other  of 
darkness,"'  etc.   (De  Princip.  iii:2). 

On  these  testimonies  it  has  been  remarked,  that 
both  these  Alexandrian  fathers  have  quoted  works 
unquestionably  spurious  without  expressing  a 
doubt  of  their  genuineness;  thus  Clement  refers 
to  the  Revelation  of  Peter,  and  Origen  to  the 
Shepherd  of  Hernias,  which  he  believed  to  be  in- 
spired CqucC  scriptura  valde  mihi  utilis  vidctur, 
et,  ut  puto,  divinitus  inspirata,'  In  Ep.  ad  Rom. 
Comment,  lib.  x)  ;  and  though  Clement  speaks 
of  the  apostolic  Barnabas,  he  evidently  docs  not 
treat  this  Epistle  with  the  same  deference  as  the 
canonical  writings,  but  freely  points  out  its  mis- 
takes. TertuUian  calls  all  the  seventy  disciples 
apostles,  and  in  this  inferior  and  secondary  sense, 
as  Dr.  Lardner  observes,  Clement  terms  Barnabas 
an  apostle. 

(c)  Eusebius.  Eusebius.  in  the  noted  passage 
of  his  Ecclesiastical  History  (iii:2,s),  quoted 
at  length  (in  the  original)  by  De  Wette,  and 
translated  by  Lardner,  Credibility,  part  ii  :  chap. 
72,  says,  'Tlie  Epistle  reputed  to  be  written  by 
Barnabas  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  Dooks  which 
are  spurious;'  and  elsewhere,  'He  (Clement  of 
Alexandria)  makes  use  of  testimonies  out  of 
those  Scriptures  that  are  contradicted,  that  called 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  of  Jesus  the  Son 
of  Sirach,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  ;;nd 
that  of  Barnabas  and  of  Clement,  and  Jude  (Hist. 
Ecelcs.  vi:i3).  He  also  observes  of  Clement. 
'In  his  book  called  Hypotyposes,  he  gives  short 
explications  of  all  the  canonical  Scriptures,  not 
neglecting  even  the  controverted  books,  I  mean 
that  of  Jude  and  the  other  Catholic  Epistles, 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  that  called  the  Reve- 
lation of  Peter.' 

(d)  Jerome.  Jerome  in  his  work  on  il- 
lustrious men,  or  Catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical 
Writers,  thus  speaks  of  Barnabas:  'Barnabas  of 
Cyprus,  called  also  Joseph,  a  Levite.  was  or- 
dained, with  Paul,  an  apostle  of  the  Gentiles ;  he 
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wrote  an  Epistle  for  the  edification  of  the  church, 
which  is  read  among  tlie  Afocryl'hal  Scriptures' 
(Calal.  Vir.  illust.  cap.  vi.)  ;  and  in  his  Com- 
mcntary  on  Ezckicl  xhi:i9,  'Many  parts  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  especially  the  Epistle  of  Uarna- 
bas.  which  is  reckoned  among  the  .tfoiryphal 
Scriptures,'  etc.  In  another  place  he  quotes,  as 
the  words  of  Ignatius,  the  passage  relative  to  the 
apostles,  which  is  cited  by  Origen  from  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas  (Lardner's  Credibility,  pt. 
ii.  chap.  1 14). 

It  is  evident,  as  Valesius  (with  whom  Lardner 
and  Hefele  agree)  has  remarked,  that  Eusebius 
uses  'he  term  natha,  not  in  the  strict  sense  of 
spurious,  but  as  synonymous  with  those  that  are 
disputed,  controverted,  and  applies  it  to  writings 
which  were  received  by  some,  but  rejected  by 
others.  The  term  apocryphal  also,  used  by 
Jerome,  was  applied  both  by  Jews  and  Christians 
to  works  which  (though  the  authors  were  known) 
were  not  considered  canonical.  The  use  of  these 
terms,  therefore,  in  reference  to  the  Epistle  before 
us,  cannot  be  deemed  as  absolutely  decisive 
against   its   genuineness. 

(5)  Barnabas  Not  the  Author.  The  follow- 
ing considerations,  however,  omitting  some  of 
less  weight  which  have  been  urged  by  different 
writers,  will,  it  is  believed,  go  far  to  prove  that 
Barnabas  was  not  the  author  of  this  Epistle: 

(a)  Though  the  exact  date  of  the  death  of  Bar- 
nabas cannot  be  ascertained,  yet  from  the  particu- 
lars already  stated  respecting  his  nephew,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  that  event  took  place  before 
the  martyrdom  of  Paul  (A.  D.  64).  But  a  passage 
in  the  Epistle  (chap,  xvi)  speaks  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  as  already  destroyed;  it  was  conse- 
quently written  after  the  year  70. 

(b)  Several  passages  have  been  adduced  to  show 
that  the  writer  (as  well  as  the  persons  addressed) 
belonged  to  the  Gentile  section  of  the  church; 
but  waiving  this  point,  the  whole  tone  of  the 
Epistle  is  different  from  what  the  knowledge  we 
possess  of  the  character  of  Barnabas  would  lead 
us  to  expect,  if  it  proceeded  from  his  pen.  From 
the  hints  given  in  the  .Vets  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  strong  attachments,  keenly  alive 
to  the  ties  of  kindred  and  fatherland ;  we  find 
that  on  both  his  missionary  tours  his  native  island 
and  the  Jewish  synagogues  claimed  his  first  at- 
tention. But  throughout  the  Epistle  there  is  a 
total  absence  of  sympathetic  regard  for  the  Jewish 
nation:  all  is  cold  and  distant,  if  not  contemptu- 
ous. 'It  remains  yet  that  I  speak  to  you  (the 
l6th  chapter  begins)  concerning  the  temple;  how 
those  miserable  men,  being  deceived,  have  put 
their  trust  in  the  house."  How  unlike  the  friend 
and  fcllow-lal>orer  of  him  who  had  'great  heavi- 
ness and  continual  sorrow  in  his  heart  for  his 
brethren,  his  kindred  according  to  the  flesh' 
(Rom.  ix:2). 

(c)  Barnabas  was  not  only  a  Jew  by  birth,  but 
a  Levitc;  from  this  circumstance,  combined  with 
what  is  recorded  in  the  Acts,  of  the  active  part 
he  took  in  the  settlement  of  the  points  at  issue 
between  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile  converts,  we 
might  rt.isonably  expect  to  find,  in  a  composition 
be.iriin;  his  name,  an  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  Mosaic  ritual  -a  cle.ir  conception  of  the  n,iture 
of  the  Old  Economy  and  its  relati<jii  to  the  New 
Dispensation,  and  a  freedom  fnmi  that  addiction 
to  allegurical  interpretaticm  which  in.irked  the 
Christians  of  the  Alexandrian  school  in  the  second 
and  succeeding  centuries.  Rut  the  following  speci- 
mens will  suffice  to  show  that  exactly  the  contrary 
may  be  affirmed  of  the  writer  of  ibis  Epistle;  that 
he  makes  unauthorised  additions  to  various  parts 
of  the  Jewish  Cultus:  that  his  views  of  the  Old 


Economy  are  confused  and  erroneous;  and  that 
he  adopts  a  mode  of  interpretation  countenanced 
by  none  of  the  inspired  writers,  and  at  utter 
variance  with  every  principle  of  sound  criticism, 
being  to  the  last  degree  puerile  and  absurd.  The 
inference  is  unavoidable  that  Barnabas,  'the  Son 
of  Prophecy,'  'the  Man  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
of  faith,'  was  not  the  author  of  this  Epistle. 

(i)  He  mentions  in  two  passages  the  fact  re- 
corded in  Exod.  xxxii:i9,  of  Moses  breaking  the 
two  tables  of  stone,  and  infers  that  Jehovah's 
covenant  was  thereby  annulled.  The  falsity  of  this 
statement  need  not  be  pointed  out  to  the  Biblical 
student.  He  says,  'They  (the  Jews)  have  forever 
lost  that  which  Aloses  received.  For  thus  saith 
the  Scripture:  And  Moses  .  .  .  received  the 
covenant  from  the  Lord,  even  two  tables  of  stone, 
etc.  But.  having  turned  themselves  to  idols,  they 
lost  it.;  as  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Go  down 
quickly,  etc.  And  Moses  cast  the  two  tables  out 
of  his  hands,  and  their  covenant  was  broken,  that 
the  love  of  Jesus  might  he  sealed  in  your  hearts 
unto  the  hope  of  his  faith"  (chap.  iv).  The  sec- 
ond passage,  in  chap,  xiv,  is  very  similar,  and 
need  not  be  quoted. 

(2)  On  the  rite  of  circumcision  (Acts  xv:i,  2) 
we  find  in  this  Epistle  equal  incorrectness.  "The 
writer  denies  that  circumcision  was  a  sign  of  the 
covenant.  'You  will  say  the  Jews  were  circum- 
cised for  a  sigjn,  and  so  are  all  the  Syrians  and 
Arabians,  and  all  the  idolatrous  priests.'  Herodo- 
tus (ii:37),  indeed,  as.sert3  that  the  Syrians  in 
Palestine  received  the  practice  of  circumcision 
from  the  Egyptians;  but  Josephus,  both  in  his 
Antiquities  and  Treatise  against  Apion,  remarks 
that  he  must  have  alluded  to  the  Jews,  because 
they  were  the  only  nation  in  Palestine  who  were 
circumcised  (Anliq.  viii:lo.  sec.  3;  Contr.  Apion. 
1:22).  'How,'  says  Hug,  "could  Barnabas,  who 
traveled  with  Paul  through  the  southern  prov- 
inces of  Asia  Minor,  make  such  an  assertion  re- 
specting the  heathen  priests?' 

(3)  Referring  to  the  goat  (chap,  vii.),  either 
that  mentioned  in  Num.  xix  or  Lev.  xvi,  he  says, 
'All  the  priests,  and  they  only,  shall  eat  the  un- 
washed entrails  with  vinegar.'  Of  this  direction, 
in  it.self  highly  improbable,  not  a  trace  can  be 
found  in  the  Bible,  or  even  in  the  Talmud. 

(4)  In  the  same  chapter,  he  says  of  the  scape- 
goat that  all  the  congregation  were  commanded 
to  spit  upon  it,  and  put  scarlet  wool  about  it.s 
head ;  and  that  the  person  appointed  to  convey 
the  goat  into  the  wilderness  took  away  the  scarlet 
W(xil  and  put  it  on  a  thorn-bush,  whose  young 
sprouts,  when  we  find  them  in  the  field,  we  are 
wont  to  cat ;  so  the  fruit  of  that  thorn  only  is 
sweet.  On  all  these  particulars  the  Scriptures  are 
silent. 

(5)  In  chap.  viii.  our  author's  fancy  (as  Mr. 
Jones  remarks)  seems  to  grow  more  fruitful  and 
luxuriant.  In  referring  to  the  red  heifer  (Num. 
xix.),  he  says  that  men  in  whom  sins  arc  come 
to  perfection  (/«•  olt  ifiaprlat  xAfiai)  were  to 
bring  the  heifer  and  kill  it ;  that  three  youths 
were  to  take  up  the  ashes  and  put  them  in  vessels; 
then  to  tie  a  piece  of  scarlet  wool  and  hyssop  upon 
a  stick,  and  so  sprinkle  every  one  of  the  people. 
'This  heifer  is  Jesus  Christ;  the  wicked  men 
that  were  to  offer  it  arc  those  sinners  who  brought 
him  to  death;  the  young  men  signify  those  to 
whom  the  I^ird  gave  authority  to  preach  his  Gos- 
pel, being  at  the  beginning  twelve,  because  there 
were  twelve  tribes  of  Israel."  But  why  (he  asks) 
were  there  three  young  men  appointed  to  sprinkle? 
To  denote  .Abraham.  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  And  why 
was  wool  put  upon  a  stick?  Because  the  king- 
dom of  Jesus  was  founded  upon  the  cross,  etc. 
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(6)  He  interprets  the  distinction  of  clean  and 
unclean  animals  in  a  spiritual  sense.  'Is  it  not 
(  Apa  ovK  -  see  Dr.  Hefele's  valuable  note,  p.  85) 
the  command  of  God  that  they  should  not  eat 
these  things? — (Yes.)  But  Moses  spoke  in  spirit 
(If  KviifiaTi).  He  named  the  swine,  in  order  to 
say.  Thou  shalt  not  join  those  men  who  are  like 
swine,  who,  while  they  live  in  pleasure,  forget 
their  Lord,'  etc.  He  adds — 'Neither  shalt  thou 
eat  of  the  hyena ;  that  is,  thou  shalt  not  be  an 
adulterer.'  If  these  were  the  views  entertained  by 
Barnabas,  how  must  he  have  been  astonished  at 
the  want  of  spiritual  discernment  in  the  Apostle 
Peter,  when  he  heard  from  his  own  lips  the  ac- 
count of  the  symbolic  vision  at  Joppa,  and  his 
reply  to  the  command :  'Arise,  Peter,  slay  and 
eat.  But  I  said,  Not  so,  Lord,  for  nothing  com- 
mon or  unclean  hath  at  any  time  entered  into  my 
mouth'    (Acts   xi  :8)  ? 

(7)  In  ch.  ix  he  attempts  to  show  that  Abraham, 
in  circumcising  his  servants,  had  an  especial  refer- 
ence to  Christ  and  his  crucifixion: — 'Learn,  my 
children,  that  Abraham,  who  first  circumcised  in 
spirit,  having  a  regard  to  the  Son  (in  Jesum,  Lat. 
Vers.),  circumcised,  applying  the  mystic  sense  of 
the  three  letters  {Xa^aj*  rpiwv  ypaixfx&rwv  b&yiiara — 
den  gehewien  Sinn  dreier  Biichstaben  enwendend, 
Hefele).  For  the  Scripture  says  that  Abraham 
circumcised  318  men  of  his  house.  What  then 
was  the  deeper  insight  i^vCiaii)  imparted  to  him? 
Mark  first  the  18,  and  next  the  300.  The  numeral 
letters  of  18  are  I  (Iota)  and  H  (Eta),  I  =  10, 
H  =  8;  here  you  have  Jesus  'IHo-oCj';  and  because 
the  cross  in  the  T  (Tau)  must  express  the  grace  (of 
our  redemption),  he  names  300;  therefore  he  signi- 
fied Jesus  by  two  letters,  and  the  cross  by  one. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  writer  hastily  as- 
sumes (from  Gen.  xiv:i4)  that  Abraham  circum- 
cised only  318  persons,  that  being  the  number  of 
'the  servants  born  in  his  own  house,'  whom  he 
armed  against  the  four  kings ;  but  he  circumcised 
his  household  nearly  twenty  years  later,  includ- 
ing not  only  those  born  in  his  house  (with  the 
addition  of  Ishmael),  but  'all  that  were  bought 
with  money'  (Gen.  xvii:23).  The  writer  evi- 
dently was  unacquainted  with  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, by  his  committing  the  blunder  of  suppos- 
ing that  Abraham  was  familiar  with  the  Greek 
alphabet  some  centuries  before  it  existed. 

(6)  Integrity.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us 
to  enter  into  the  question  of  the  integrity  of  the 
epistle  in  its  present  form,  but  this  and  several 
other  topics  are  discussed  very  fully  and  with 
great  ability  in  Dr.  Hefele's  Treatise,  to  which, 
and  the  other  works  mentioned  below,  the  reader 
is  referred. 

A  Nezv  and  Full  Method  of  Settling  the  Canon- 
ical Authority  of  the  Nciv  Testament,  by  the  Rev. 
Jeremiah  Jones,  Oxford,  1827,  vol.  ii,  part  iv. 
chap.  37-43:  Das  Sendschreiben  des  Afostels  BcH- 
nahas  aufs  Neue  itntersucht,  iibersetzt,  ynd  erk- 
liirt,  von  Dr.  Carl  Joseph  Hefele,  Tiibingcn,  184c; 
Patrum  Apostolicorum  Opera,  edidit  C.  J.  Hefele, 
Tubings,  1839;  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gos- 
pel History,  part  ii.  chap.  i. ;  Neander.  AUgeineine 
Gesehichte  dcr  Christliehen  Religion  und  Kirche, 
i.  653,  HOC.  or.  History  of  the  Christian  Religion 
and  Church,  translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Rose, 
1841.  vol.  ii,  pp.  329-331;  Liz'es  of  the  Most  Emi- 
nent Fathers  of  the  Church,  by  William  Cave, 
D.  D.,  Oxford,  1840,  vol.  i,  pp.  90-105.  (See  Bar- 
NAB.\S.)  J.  E.  R. 

BARNABAS,  GOSPEL  OF  (bar'nabas,  gos'- 
pel  6v).  A  spurious  gospel,  attributed  to  Barnabas, 
exists  in  Arabic,  and  has  been  translated  into 
Italian,  Spanish  and  English.     It  was  probably 


forged  by  some  heretical  Christians,  and  has  since 
been  interpolated  by  the  Mohanmiedans,  in  order 
to  support  the  pretensions  of  their  prophet. 

Dr.  White  has  given  copious  extracts  from  it 
in  his  Bampton  Lectures,  1784:  Sermon  viii.  p. 
358,  and  Notes,  pp.  41-69  (see  also  Sale's  Koran, 
Prelim.  Dissert,  sec.  4).  It  is  placed  among 
the  Apocryphal  books  in  the  Stichometry  pre- 
fixed by  Cotelerius  to  his  edition  of  the  Apostoli- 
cal Constitutions  (Lardner's  Credibility,  part  ii. 
chap.  147).  It  was  condemned  by  Pope  Gelasius  I. 
(Tillemont,  Memoires,  etc.,  i.  p.  1055). 

BARREL  (bar'rel),  (Heb.  "^S,  kad,  jar,  pitcher), 
probably  an  earthen  vessel  used  for  the  keeping 
of  flour  (I  Kings  xvii:i2,  14,  16;  xviii;33).  In  other 
places  the  word  is  rendered  pitcher. 

BARREN,  BARRENNESS  (bar'r^n,  bSr'rfn- 
nes),  (Heb.  "^p,?,  aw-kawr',  when  spoken  of  per- 
sons). 

Barrenness  is,  in  the  East,  the  hardest  lot  that 
can  befall  a  woman,  and  was  considered  among 
the  Israelites  as  the  heaviest  punishment  with 
which  the  Lord  could  visit  a  female  (Gen.  xvi:2; 
xxx:i-23;  I  Sam.  i  :6,  29;  Is.  xlvii:9;  xlix:2i; 
Luke  i:2S;  Niebuhr,  p.  76;  Volney,  ii:359).  In 
the  Talmud  ( Yeramoth,  vi  :6)  a  man  was  bound, 
after  ten  years  childless  conjugal  life,  to  marry 
another  woman  (with  or  without  repudiation  of 
the  first),  and  even  a  third  one,  if  the  second 
proved  also  barren.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that 
Moses  himself  contributed  to  strengthen  the  opin- 
ion of  disgrace  by  the  promise  of  the  Lord  of  ex- 
emption from  barrenness  as  a  blessing  (Exod. 
xxiii:26;  Deut.  vii:i4).  Instances  of  childless 
wives  are  found  in  Gen.  xi:3o;  xxv:2i;  x.xix:3i; 
Judg.  xiii  :2,  3 ;  Luke  i  :7,  36.  Some  cases  of  un- 
lawful marriages,  and  more  especially  with  a 
brother's  wife,  were  visited  with  the  punishment 
of  barrenness  (Lev.  xx  :20,  21).  Michaelis,  how- 
ever (Mosiiisches  Recht.  v.  2qo),  takes  the  term  in 
a  figurative  sense,  implying  that  the  children  born 
in  such  an  illicit  marriage  should  not  be  ascribed 
to  the  real  father,  but  to  the  former  brother,  thus 
depriving  the  second  husband  of  the  share  of 
patrimonial  inheritance  which  would  otherwise 
have  fallen  to  his  lot  if  the  first  brother  had  died 
childless. 

This  general  notion  of  the  disgrace  of  barren- 
ness in  a  woman  may  early  have  given  rise  in  the 
patriarchal  age  to  the  custom  among  barren  wives 
of  introducing  to  their  husbands  their  maid-serv- 
ants, and  of  regarding  the  children  born  in  that 
concubinage  as  their  own,  by  which  they  thought 
to  cover  their  own  disgrace  of  barrenness  (Gen. 
xvi:2;  xxx:3).     (See  Children.) 

The  reproach  attached  to  barrenness,  especially 
among  the  Hebrews,  was  doubtless  due  to  the 
constant  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  hope 
cherished  by  every  woman  that  she  might  be  the 
Tother  of  the  promised  Seed. 

BARSABAS  (bar'sa-bas),  (Gr.  Bapffa/Sds,  bar- 
fab-as',  son  of  Sabas),  a  surname: 

1.  Of  Joseph,  a  disciple  who  was  nominated 
along  with  Matthias  to  succeed  Judas  Iscariot  in 
the  apostleship  (Acts  1:23).    (See  Joseph  Barsa- 

BAS.) 

2.  Of  Judas,  who,  with  Silas,  was  sent  to  Antioch 
in  company  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  (Acts  x'v:22). 
(See  Judas  Barsabas.) 

BARTHOLOMEW  (bar-th6ro-mew),  (Greek 
BopSoXoMaios,  bar-thol-om-ah'yos,  son  of  Tolmai ). 

(1)  Name  and  Family.  Bartholomew  was 
one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  same  individual  who  in 
John's   gospel   is   called   Nathaniel.     The    reason 
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of  this  opinion  is  that  in  the  first  three  gospels 
Philip  anil  Harlholonicw  are  constantly  named  to- 
gether, while  Nathaniel  is  nowhere  mentioned; 
on  ihe  contrary,  in  the  fourth  gospel  the  names 
of  Philip  and  Nathaniel  are  similarly  combined. 
but  nothing  is  said  of  Bartholomew.  Nalliamel 
therefore  must  be  considered  as  his  real  name, 
while  Bartholomew  merely  expresses  his  filial  re- 
lation. 

(2)  Personal  History.  He  was  a  native  of 
Cana  in  Galilee  (John  x\'\:2).  He  was  intro- 
duced by  Philip  to  Jesus,  who,  on  seeing  him 
approach,  at  once  pronounced  that  eulogy  on  his 
character  which  has  made  his  name  almost 
synonymous  with  sincerity:  'Behold  an  Israelite 
indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no  guile!'  (John  i:47). 
He  was  one  of  the  disciples  to  whom  our  Lord 
appeared  after  his  resurrection,  at  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias  (John  x.\i  -.2)  ;  he  was  also  a  witness  of 
the  Ascension,  and  returned  with  the  other  apos- 
tles to  Jerusalem   (Acts  i  :4,  12.  13). 

(3)  Traditions.  Of  his  subsequent  history  we 
have  little  more  than  vague  traditions.  Accord- 
ing to  ILusebius  (//i.j/.  Ecclcs.  v:io),  when  Pan- 
txnus  went  on  a  mission  to  the  Indians  (towards 
the  close  of  the  second  century),  he  found  among 
them  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  written  in  Hebrew, 
which  had  been  left  there  by  the  apostle  Bar- 
tholomew. Jerome  U)e  I'ir.  J/lus/r.  c.  36)  gives  a 
similar  account,  and  adds  that  Pantxnus  brought 
the  copy  of  Matthew's  Gospel  back  to  Alexandria 
with  him.  But  the  title  of  Indians  is  applied  by 
ancient  writers  to  so  many  different  nations  that 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  scene  of  Bartholo- 
mew's labors.  Moshcim  (with  whom  Ncander 
agrees)  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  part  of  Arabia 
Felix,  inhabited  by  Jews,  to  whom  alone  a  He- 
brew gospel  could  be  of  any  service.  Socrates 
(Hist,  liccles.  i:i9)  says  that  it  was  the  India 
bordering  on  Ethiopia,  and  Sophronius  reports 
that  Bartholomew  preached  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
"to  the  so-called  fortunate  Indians'  This  apos- 
tle is  said  to  have  suffered  crucitixion  at  Albanop- 
ulis  in  Armenia,  or,  according  to  Nicephorus,  at 
UrbanojMjlis  in  Cilicia.  A  spurious  gospel  which 
bears  his  name  is  in  the  catalogue  of  ap<>cry|)hal 
books  condemned   by  Pope   Gelasius.    (See  Na- 

THANAI   I..I 

BAKTIM.ffiUS  (bar-ti-me'us),  (Gr.  paprl^iot, 
har-tiw'u/i-yos,  son  of  Timaeus),  the  blind  beggar  of 
Jericho  whom  Christ  restored  to  sight  (Mark  x:46; 
^I.itt.  xx:2r)-34;  Luke  xviii;35-43). 

BARUCH  ( ba  '  ruk  ),  (  Heb.  T't.  baiu-rook' , 
blessed ). 

1.  The  faithful  friend  and  amanuensis  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxii:l2-l6;  xliiij,  6;  li:6l); 
was  of  a  noble  f.imily  of  the  tribe  of  Jud.ili,  .ind 
generally  considered  to  he  the  brother  o(  the 
pro|iliut  Seraiah,  both  being  represented  .is  sons 
of  S'criah;  and  to  Baruch  tlic  prophet  Jeremiah 
dictated  all  his  oracles  (B.C.  about  6041. 

During  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  Baruch  was 
selected  as  the  depositary  of  the  deed  of  purcha.se 
which  Jeremiah  had  made  of  the  territory  of 
Hanamccl,  to  which  deed  he  hail  been  a  witness. 
In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiachim,  king 
of  Judah  (B.  C.  fw.S),  Barucli  was  d:recled  10 
write  all  the  prophecies  delivere<l  by  Jeremiah 
up  to  that  period,  and  lo  read  them  to  the  people. 
which  he  did  from  a  window  in  the  Temple  upon 
two  solemn  occasions.  Me  afterwards  read  them 
before  the  counselors  of  the  king  at  a  private 
interview,  when  Baruch  being  asked  to  give  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  prophecy 
had  been  composed,  gave  an  exact  description  of 
the  mode  in  which  he  had  taken  it  down  from  the 


prophet's  dictation.  Upon  this  they  ordered  him 
to  leave  the  roll,  advising  that  he  and  Jeremiah 
should  conceal  themselves.  They  then  informed 
the  king  of  what  had  taken  place,  upon  which  he 
had  the  roll  read  to  him,  but,  after  hearing  a  part 
of  it,  he  cut  it  with  a  penknife,  and.  notwithstand- 
ing the  remonstrances  of  his  counselors,  threw  it 
into  the  fire  of  his  winter  parlor,  where  he  was 
sitting.  He  then  ordered  Jeremiah  and  Baruch 
to  be  seized,  but  they  could  not  be  found.  The 
Jews  lo  this  day  commemorate  the  burning  of  this 
roll  by  an  annual  fast. 

Another  roll  was  now  written  by  Baruch  from 
the  prophet's  dictation,  containing  all  that  was  in 
the  former,  with  some  additions,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  is  the  prophecy  respecting  the  ruin 
of  Jehoiachim  and  his  house,  as  the  punishment 
of  his  impious  act.  This  roll  is  the  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah  which  we  now  possess.  Baruch,  being 
himself  terrified  at  the  threats  contained  in  the 
prophetic  roll,  received  the  comforting  assurance 
that  he  would  himself  be  delivered  from  the 
calamities  which  should  befall  Judah  and  Jeru- 
salem. In  the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah  ( B.  C. 
595),  Baruch  is  supposed  by  some  lo  have  accom- 
panied Seraiah  to  Babylon,  when  the  latter  at- 
tended Zedekiah  with  the  prophecies  contained 
in  Jeremiah,  chaps.  1.  and  li.,  which  he  was  com- 
manded by  Jeremiah  to  read  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  then  to  cast  the  prophetic  roll 
into  the  river,  with  a  stone  attached  to  it,  to 
signify  the  everlasting  ruin  of  Babylon  (Jer.  li : 
61).  At  least  Baruch.  in  the  book  which  bears 
his  name  (see  B.^rich.  Book  ok),  is  said  to 
have  read  these  prophecies  at  Babylon  in  the 
hearing  of  king  Jehoiachim  and  the  captive  Jews, 
in  the  fifth  year  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Chald:eans  (see  next  article),  which  must 
have  been  the  same  taking  of  it  in  which  Je- 
hoiachim was  made  prisoner.  There  is  no  ac- 
count in  Scripture  of  Banich's  return.  The  Rab- 
bins, however,  allege  that  he  died  in  Babylon,  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  the  exile.  Josephus  asserts 
that  he  was  well  skilled  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
and  that,  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  Nebuzar- 
adan  treated  Baruch  with  consideration,  from  re- 
spect to  Jeremiah,  whose  misfortunes  he  had 
shared,  and  whom  he  had  accompanied  to  prison 
and  exile   (.-/h/k/.  x:ii). 

2.  The  son  of  Zabbai.  He  repaired  (B.  C. 
445)  that  part  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  between 
the  northeast  angle  of  Zion  and  the  house  of  Eli- 
asliib  the  high-priest  (Neh.  iii:jo),  and  united  in 
Nehemiah's  covenant    (x:6). 

3.  Son  of  Colhozeh,  a  descendant  of  Perez,  a 
son  of  Judah.  His  son  Maaseiah  dwelt  in  Jeru- 
salem after  the  captivity   (Neh.  xi:5). 

BARUCH,  BOOK  OF  (Apocrypha),  (bA'ruk, 
bimk  I'lv),  fcillows  next  after  the  b(j<ik  of  Jeremiah 
in  the  Septu.igiiit  \'ersion. 

(1)  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  dcutero-canonical 
books  named  in  the  catalogue  of  the  celebrated 
fifty-ninth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea.  If 
Baruch,  Ihe  scribe  of  Jeremiah,  be  the  author  of 
this  book,  he  must  have  removed  from  Egypt  to 
Babylon  immediately  after  the  death  of  Jeremiah, 
inasmuch  as  the  autlmr  of  the  iKiok  lived  in 
Habylon  in  the  fifth  year  after  that  event,  unless 
we  suppose,  with  Eiehhorn,  Arnold  and  others 
that  the  reference  (Baruch  i:i)  is  the  fifth  year 
from  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachim. 

Jahn  U'ltfoductio  in  /;/iiVoi»irii  rcdacia,  sec. 
217,  etc.)  considers  this  latter  opinion  at  variance 
with  Baruch  i:i,  where  the  drslruclion  of  Jeru- 
salem is  spoken  of  as  having  already  taken  place. 
De   Wettc    (Lchrbuch  der  liinlcitung  in   das  A. 
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und  N.  T.)  ingeniously  conjectures  that  erei 
(year)  is  a  mistake  or  correction  of  some  tran- 
scriber for  ii-TivL  (montli);  and  tliere  is  no 
question  that  the  present  reading,  which  mentions 
the  year,  and  the  day  of  the  month,  without  nam- 
ing the  month  itself,  is  quite  unaccountable. 

(2)  If  Baruch,  the  friend  of  Jeremiah,  was  the 
author  of  the  present  work,  it  must  be  a  transla- 
tion from  the  Hebrew  or  Clialdee,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  this  is  the  case,  as  the  work 
abounds  in  Hebraisms.  These  Hebraisms,  how- 
ever, in  the  opinion  of  Jahn  {Introduction), 
might  have  originated  with  a  Jew  writing  Greek, 
although  he  leans  to  the  opinion  that,  from  the 
use  of  the  word  manna,  and  the  frequent  He- 
braisms, this  work  not  only  does  not  belong  to 
the  Greek  age  of  the  Jews,  but  was  actually  writ- 
ten in  Hebrew.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  Cal- 
met  {Preface  io  Baruch),  Huet  {Deinonstratio 
Hvaiigclica),  and  others;  while  Grotius,  Eich- 
horn  and  most  of  the  German  writers  favor  the 
idea  of  a  Greek  original.  They  conceive  that  the 
writer  was  some  unknown  person  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Lagos,  who,  wishing  to  confirm  in  the 
true  religion  the  Jews  then  residing  in  Egypt, 
attributed  his  own  ideas  to  Baruch  the  scribe. 
There  appears,  however,  no  reason,  on  this  latter 
hypothesis,  why  the  author  should  speak  of  the 
return  from  Babylon.  Grotius  conceives  that  the 
book  abounds  not  only  in  Jewish,  but  even  in 
Christian  interpolations.  (See  Eichhorn's  Ein- 
Icitnng  in  die  Apokryfen  Schriften.) 

(3)  Although  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  speaks  of  the 
book  of  Baruch  as  canonical,  it  is  not  expressly 
named  in  any  of  the  ancient  catalogues  of  the 
ca-ion  of  Scripture,  except,  as  already  observed, 
that  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  and  the  re- 
markable circumstance  of  this  being  the  only 
deuterocanonical  book  named  in  the  canon  of 
that  council  has  given  rise  to  various  conjectures. 
Dean  Prideaux,  indeed,  conceives  that  the  words 
of  the  canon,  'Jeremiah,  with  Baruch,  the  Lamen- 
tations and  the  Epistle,'  were  intended  to  express 
no  more  than  Jeremiah's  Prophecies  and  Lamenta- 
tions ;  that  by  the  Epistle  is  meant  only  the  epistle 
in  the  29th  chapter  of  Jeremiah,  and  that  Baruch's 
name  is  added  only  because  of  the  part  he  bore 
in  collecting  them  together,  and  adding  the  last 
chapter  {Connexion,  vol.  i.  p.  50).  But  on  ex- 
amining the  Alexandrian  manuscript  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  arrangement 
of  these  books  exactly  tallies  with  the  words  of 
the  canon.  Immediately  after  Jeremiah  follows 
Baruch,  with  its  title  and  subscription;  then  the 
Lamentations,  with  title  and  subscription,  and. 
last  of  all,  the  Epistle,  with  the  title,  'The  Epistle 
of  Jeremiah,'  and  the  following  subscription, 
'Jeremiah,  Lamentations  and  the  Epistle.' 

(4)  Whiston  {Authentic  Records,  vol.  i,  p.  I, 
etc.)  strongly  contends  for  the  canonicity  of  this 
book,  founding  his  opinion  on  Origen's  mode  of 
citing  it,  with  the  formula  'It  is  written,'  as  well 
as  his  testimony,  recorded  by  Eusebius  {Hist. 
Eccles.  vi:25),  that  The  Epistle  (Baruch  vi)  was 
owned  by  the  Jews,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  stated  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  that 
the  book  of  Baruch,  together  with  the  Lamenta- 
tions, was  publicly  read  in  the  synagogues  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  month  Gorpioeus. 

(5)  Among  the  fathers  the  book  of  Baruch  is 
cited  generally  as  part  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah— 
by  Irenaeus,  Cyprian.  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Eusebius.  Ambrose.  .Augustine.  Chrysostom.  Basil. 
Epiphanius  and  others.  Augustine,  having  cited 
under  the  name  of  Jeremiah  the  passage  in  our 
Bibles,  Baruch  iii:3S-37,  observes:  'Some  ascribe 
this  saying  not  to  Jeremiah,   biit  to   Baruch,   his 


amanuensis,  but  it  is  now  known  under  the  name 
of  Jeremiah  {City  of  God,  chap,  xxxiii).  The 
book  of  Baruch  is  also  cited  as  part  of  Jeremiah 
in  the  Roman  office  for  the  Saturday  in  Whitsun 
week.  This  mode  of  citing  it  most  probably  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  of  its  name  being  omitted  in 
the  ancient  catalogues,  including  those  of  Hippo 
and  Carthage.  It  was  at  length  cited  as  a  sep- 
arate book  by  the  Council  of  Florence,  and  after- 
wards, not  without  a  struggle  (see  Father  Paul's 
history),  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 

(6)  It  is  at  the  same  time  observed  by  Calmet 
that  its  'canonicity  had  been  denied  not  only  by 
the  Protestants,  but  by  several  Catholics,'  among 
whom  he  instances  Driedo,  Lyranus  and  Diony- 
sius  of  Carthage.  He  considers  that  Jerome 
treats  the  book  with  harshness  when  {Preface  to 
Jeremiah)  that  father  observes:  "I  have  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  translate  the  book  of 
Baruch,  which  is  generally  joined  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version  to  Jeremiah,  and  which  is  not 
found  among  the  Hebrews,  nor  the  pseudepi- 
graphal  epistle  of  Jeremiah.'  This  is  the  epistle 
forming  the  sixth  chapter  of  Baruch,  the  genuine- 
ness of  which  is  questioned  by  several  who  ac- 
knowledge that  of  the  former  part  of  the  book. 
Most  modern  writers  of  the  Roman  church,  among 
whom  are  Du  Pin  {Canon  of  Scripture),  Calmet 
{Commentary),  and  Allber  {Henneneutica  Gen- 
eralis) ,  reckon  this  a  genuine  epistle  of  Jere- 
miah's. Jahn,  however,  after  St.  Jerome,  main- 
tains its  spurious  and  pseudepigraphal  charac- 
ter. This  he  conceives  sufficiently  attested  by 
the  difierence  of  style,  and  its  freedom  from  He- 
braisms. He  considers  it  to  be  an  imitation  of 
the  epistle  of  Jeremiah  (chap.  xxix).  This  epistle, 
however,  is  confessedly  more  ancient  than  the 
second  book  of  Maccabees,  for  it  is  there  referred 
to  (Mace.  ii:2;  Comp,  with  Baruch  vi  :4)  as  an 
ancient  document.  The  position  of  this  letter 
varies  in  manuscripts ;  it  sometimes  precedes  and 
sometimes  follows  Lamentations. 

(7)  The  subject  of  the  book  is  (i)  an  exhorta- 
tion to  wisdom  and  a  due  observance  of  the  law ; 

(2)  it  then  introduces  Jerusalem  as  a  widow, 
comforting  her  children  with  the  hope  of  a  return  ; 

(3)  an  answer  follows  in  confirmation  of  this 
hope.  A  prologue  is  prefixed,  stating  that  Baruch 
had  read  his  book  to  Jeremiah  and  the  people  in 
Babylon  by  the  river  Sud  (Euphrates),  by  which 
the  people  were  brought  to  repentance,  and  sent 
the  book  with  a  letter  and  presents  to  Jerusalem. 

VV.  W. 

(8)  The  Epistle  of  Jeremiah,  which,  according 
to  the  authority  of  sotne  Greek  MSS.,  stands  in 
the  English  version  as  the  6th  chapter  of  Baruch, 
is  the  work  of  a  later  period.  It  consists  of  a 
rhetorical  declamation  against  idols  (Comp.  Jer. 
x;  xxix),  in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  by 
Jeremiah  "to  them  which  were  to  be  led  captive  to 
Babylon."  The  letter  is  divided  into  clauses  by 
the  repetition  of  a  common  burden ;  they  are  no 
gods;  fear  them  not  (vv:i6.  23.  29,  66)  ;  how  can 
a  man  think  or  say  that  they  are  godsf  (vv:40, 
44,  56,  64).  The  condition  of  the  text  is  closely 
analogous  to  that  of  Baruch,  and  the  letter  found 
the  same  partial  reception  in  the  church.  The 
author  shows  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  idola- 
trous worship,  and  this  circumstance,  combined 
with  the  purity  of  the  Hellenistic  dialect,  points 
to  Egypt  as  the  country  in  which  the  epistle  was 
written.  There  is  no  positive  evidence  to  fix  its 
date,  for  the  supposed  reference  in  2  Mace,  ii  :2 
is  more  than  uncertain,  but  it  may  be  assigned 
with  probability  to  the  first  century  B.  C. 

(9)  A  Syriac  first  epistle  of  Baruch  "to  the  nine 
and  a  half  tribes"   (Comp,  2  Esdr.  xiii  :40,  Vers. 
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Arab.)  is  found  in  the  London  and  Paris  Poly- 
glots. This  is  made  up  of  commonplaces  of  warn- 
ing, encouragement  and  exhortation.  Fritzsche 
(/:i»i/.,  sec.  8)  [with  whom  Davidson  agrees 
(Introd.  to  the  U.  T.,  iii:424)]  considers  it  to 
be  the  production  of  a  Syrian  monk.  It  is 
not  found  in  any  other  language.  VV'histon  (A 
Ci>Ucction  of  Authentic  Records,  etc..  London, 
17^7,  i:i  IT.,  25  ff. )  endeavored  to  maintain  the 
canonicity  of  this  epistle  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Book  of  Baruch  (Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  Smith's 
Bib.  Diet.) 

(10)  The  epistle  called  the  Apocalypse  of 
Baruch  was  discovered  by  Ceriani.  This  book 
has  survived  only  in  the  Syrian  version,  of  which 
Ceriani  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  a  sixth 
century  MSS.  in  the  Milan  Library.  Of  this 
MSS.  he  published  a  Latin  translation  in  i866 
(.Uoii.  Sacr.  I.  ii  73-98),  which  Fritzsche  repro- 
duced with  some  changes  in  1871  (Libri  Apoc- 
ryphi  V.  T.  pp.  654-699).  The  Syriac  text  ap- 
peared in  1871  (Mon.  Sacr.  v.  ii:ii3-i8o),  and  a 
photo-lithographical  facsimile  of  the  MS.  in  1881. 
\  fragment  of  this  book  has  long  been  known 
'o  the  world,  viz.,  chs.  Ixxviii-lxx.xvii,  which 
,.onstitute  Baruch's  Epistle  to  the  nine  and  a  half 
fril)cs  that  had  been  carried  away  captive.  This 
letter  is  to  be  ''ound  in  the  London  and  Paris 
Polyglots  in  Syriac,  with  a  Latin  rendering:  in 
Syriac  alone  in  Lagarde's  Libri  I '.  T.  .4pucryfhi 
Syriace,  1861.  The  Latin  translation  is  also 
found  in  Fabricius'  Cod.  Pscudefig.  V.  T.,  and 
the  English  in  Whiston's  Authentic  Records 
(R.  H.  Charles,  Hastings'  Bib.  Diet.) 

BABZILLAI    (bar-zn  la-i    or   lai),  (Heb.  '"!"• 

bar-zillah  II-.  strung,  iron). 

1.  A  "wealthy  old  Gilcaditc  of  Rogclim,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  loyalty  when  David  lied 
beyond  the  Jordan  from  his  son  .'\bsalom.  He 
sent  in  a  liberal  supply  of  provisions,  beds  and 
other  conveniences  for  the  use  of  the  king's  fol- 
lowers (j  .Sam.  xvii  :27:  xix:32).  .After  the  re 
bellion  had  been  suppressed,  Barzillai.  on  account 
of  age.  an<l  probably  also  from  natural  and  proper 
pride,  declined  David's  offer  to  be  a  resident  «\ 
the  court,  but  proposed  his  son  Chimhain  should 

fo  instead  (2  Sam.  xix:3l-40).  David,  in  his 
nal  charge  to  Solomf)n,  enjoined  it  upon  him 
to  show  kindness  to  Barzillai's  family,  and  even 
to  make  them  members  of  the  royal  household 
(i  Kings  ii:7). 

2.  The  Mcholalhite,  father-in-law  of  Michal, 
Saul's  daughter  (2  Sam.  xxi:8),  B.  C.  1021. 

3.  The  husband  of  a  daughter  of  Barzillai 
the  (jilcadite,  whose  descendants  returned  from 
Babylon,  but  in  vain  sought  admittance  to  iht 
priesthood    (Ezra  ii  :6l ;   Neh.   vii  163,  64).   B.   C. 

BASHAN  (bashan),  (Heli.  "i^r  baiv-shaum  , 
ligbl  soil,  soft  cirth.  fruitfiill. 

(1)  Meaning.  The  word  probably  denotes 
the  peculiar  fertility  of  the  soil ;  in  the  ancient 
versions,  instead  of  using  it  as  a  proper  name,  a 
word  meaning  fruitful  or  fat  is  adopted.  Thus 
.n  Ps.  xxii:l2  for  Bashan,  we  find  in  Scptuagint 
pre'-ohnes   (fat). 

(2)  Territory.  The  sacred  writers  include  in 
Bashan  that  part  of  the  country  eastward  of  the 
Jordan  which  was  given  to  lialf  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  siliialed  to  the  north  of  Gilcad.  Bo- 
chart  incorrectly  places  it  between  the  rivers 
Jabbok  and  Arnon;  and  speaks  of  it  as  the  allnt- 
ment  of  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  (Num. 
xxxii  :33) . 


(3)  History.  The  first  notice  of  this  country 
is  in  Gen.  xiv  :5.  Cherdorlaomer  and  his  con- 
federates 'smote  the  Rephaims  in  Ashtaroth  Kar- 
naim.  Now  Og.  king  of  Bashan,  dwelt  in  Ash- 
taroth, and  'was  of  the  remnant  of  the  Rephaim' 
('giants.'  Auth.  Vers.),  Joshua  xii  :4  When  the 
Israelites  invaded  the  Promised  Land,  Argob. 
a  province  of  Bashan,  contained  'sixty  fenced 
cities,  with  walls  and  gates  and  brazen  bars, 
besides  unwalted  towns  a  great  many'  (Deut.  iii  :4, 
5;  I  Kings  iv:i3).  These  were  all  taken  by  the 
Israelites,  and  (Dg  and  his  people  utterly  de- 
stroyed. Golan,  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  was 
situated  in  this  country  (Deut.  iv:43;  Josh. 
XX  :8;  xxi:27;  Joseph.  Antiq.  iv  7,  sec.  4). 
Solomon  appointed  twelve  officers  to  furnish  the 
monthly  supplies  for  the  royal  household,  and 
allotted  the  region  of  Argob  to  the  son  of  Geber 
(I  Kings  iv:i3).  Towards  the  close  of  Jehu's 
reign,  Hazael  invaded  the  land  of  Israel,  and 
smote  the  whole  eastern  territory,  "even  Gilead 
and  Bashan'  (2  Kings  ^-ii',  Joseph.  .Intiq.  ix:8, 
sec.  i);  but  after  his  death  the  cities  he  had 
taken  were  recovered  by  Jehoash  (Joash) 
(2  Kings  xiii:25),  who  defeated  the  Syrians  in 
three  battles,  as  Elisha  had  predicted  (2  Kings 
xiii:i9;  Joseph.  Antiq.  i.x:8,  sec.  7).  After  the 
captivity  the  name  Batana;a  was  applied  to  only 
a  part  of  the  ancient  Bashan ;  the  rest  being 
called  Trachonitis, .  Auranitis,  and  Gaulanitis 
(see  Light  foot's  Chorographical  Notes  upon  the 
places  mentioned  in  St.  Luke:  Works,  vol.  x,  p. 
282).  All  these  provinces  were  granted  by  Au- 
gustus to  Herod  the  Great,  and  on  his  d'-ath 
Batanaea  formed  a  part  of  Philip's  tetrarchy  (Jo- 
seph. Dc  Bell  Jud.  ii  :6.  sec.  3;  Antiq;  xviii  14. 
sec.  6).  At  his  decease.  A,  D.  34,  it  was  an- 
nexed, by  Tiberius,  to  the  province  of  Syria; 
but  in  A.  D.  37  it  was  given  by  Caligula  to 
Herod  .Agrippa.  the  son  of  ArLstobuIus,  with  the 
title  of  king  (Acts  xii:i;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii  :6. 
sec.  10).  From  the  time  of  Agrippa's  death,  in 
•\.  D.  44,  to  .\,  D.  53,  the  goveriunent  again 
reverted  to  the  Roinans,  but  it  was  then  restored 
by  Claudius  to  Agrippa  II   (Acts  xxv:i3). 

(4)  Scripture  Allusions,  The  richness  of  the 
pasture  land  of  Bashan,  and  the  consequent  sii- 
piriority  rii  its  breed  of  cattle,  are  frequently 
,-illudcd  to  in  the  Scriptures.  We  read  in  Deut. 
xxxii  :I4,  of  "rams  of  the  breed  (Heb.  sons)  of 
Bashan.'  ( Kzek.  xxxix:i8)  'Rams,  lambs,  bulls, 
goats,  all  of  them  fallings  of  Bashan.'  The  oaks 
of  Bashan  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
ce<lars  of  Lebanon  (Is.  ii:l3;  Zech.  xi:2).  In 
Ezekiel's  description  of  the  wealth  and  magnifi- 
cence of  Tyre  it  is  said,  'Of  the  oaks  of  Bashan 
have  they  made  their  oars'  (xxvii:6).  The  an- 
cient commentators  on  /Xmos  iv:i.  'the  kine  of 
Bashan,'  Jerome,  Theodorct.  and  Cyril,  speak  in 
the  strongest  terms  of  the  exuberant  fertililv  of 
Bashan  (Bochart,  llierozoieon.  pars  i.  col.  .V3<'). 
and  modern  travelers  corrol>oralc  their  assertions 
(see  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy 
land.  pp.  286288:  Buckingham's  Travels  in 
I'alestine.  Throunh  the  Countries  of  Bashan  and 
Cilead.     I-ondon,  1822,  vol.  ii,  pp.  II2-II7. 

J.   E.    R. 

(5)  Tablet  Allusions.  "In  the  Tel  el-.\marni 
tablets  the  land  of  Bashan  is  called  Ziri-Basana, 
'the  field  of  Bashan,"  and  the  same  name  is  found 
in  an  Eg>'ptian  text  discovered  at  .'Vbydos,  which 
tells  us  that  the  prime  minister  of  the  first  year 
of  Meneptah's  reign  was  a  native  of  'Zar- 
Basana." "  (Saycc,  Higher  Cril.  and  Mon.. 
P     25«)- 
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BASHAN-HAVOTH-JAIB  (  ba'shan-ha  voth- 
ja'ir),  (Heb.  ""^"t  ''^'"^  'l??'  baiv-shawti  khav-vothe' 
yaw-eer',  the  Bashan  of  the  villages  of  Jair),  a 
name  given  to  Argob  after  its  conquest  (B.  C. 
1451)  by  Jair(Deut.  iii:l4).     (See  Havoth-Jair.) 

BASHEMATH  (bash'e-math),  (Heb.  '^s'f  ?'  bos- 
mat /t' ,  fragrance;  elsewhere,  i  Kings  iv:i5,  more 
correctly,  "Basmath"). 

1.  Daughter  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxxvi:3,  4,  131, 
from  whose  son,  Reuel,  four  tribes  of  the  Edom- 
ites  were  descended  (B.  C.  1796).  She  is  called 
Mahalath  (Gen.  xxviiiip). 

2.  A  daughter  of  Solomon  and  wife  ot  one  of 
his  officers   (i  Kings  iv:i5).     (See  Basma'ih.) 

BASIN  (bas'n),  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of 
several  words  in  the  original;  also  spelled  "ba- 
son." 

1.  Ag-ga-wn'  (Heb.  1?*^)  literally,  pounded  out; 
a  vessel  for  washing,  a  laver,  large  bowl,  or  cup 
(Exod.  xxiv;6). 

2.  Saf  (Heb.  H?),  dishes  or  bowls  for  holding 
the  blood  of  victims  (Exod.  xii:22;  Jer.  liiiig);  the 
oil  for  the  sacred  candlestick  (i  Kings  vii:5o); 
basins  for  domestic  purposes  (2  Sam.  xvii:28);  also 
a  drinking  cup  (Zech.  xii:2i. 

3.  Miz-ra-wk  (Heb.  FvP),  a  bowl  fro.-n  which 
anything  was  sprinkled.  The  sacrificial  bowls  in 
the  Tabernacle  were  of  "  brass,"  bronze  or  copper 
(Exod.  xxvii:3),  and  those  in  the  Temple,  of  gold  (3 
Chron.  iv:8). 

4.  Kef  ore'  (Heb.  "'"^r),  a  covered  dish,  goblet, 
or  tankard,  such  as  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  of 
the  sanctuary  (l  Chron.  xxviii:l7;  Ezra  i:lo; 
viii:27. 

5.  Nip-tare'  (Gr.  khtt^p),  a  large  vessel,  such  as 
the  basin  from  which  our  Lord  washed  the  dis- 
ciples' feet  (John  xiii:5).     (See  Bowl,  Cup.) 

BASKET  (basket).  There  are  several  words 
in  the  Scriptures  by  which  different  kinds  of 
baskets  appear  to  be  indicated. 

1.  Dood  (Heb.  Tl'n,  a  pot),  which  occurs 
in  2  Kings  x  7,  where  the  heads  of  Ahab's  sons 
are  sent  from  Samaria  to  Jezreel  in  baskets ; 
Jer.  xxiv:2,  as  containing  figs;  and  Ps.  Ixxxi  :6 
(rendered  pots),  also  as  containing  figs;  where, 
therefore,  deliverance  from  the  baskets  means 
deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  carrying  bur- 
dens in  baskets.  In  fact,  very  heavy  burdens 
were  thus  carried  in  Egypt,  as  corn  in  very  large 
baskets  from  the  field  to  the  threshing-floor,  and 
from  the  threshing-floor  to  the  granaries.  They 
were  carried  between  two  men  by  a  pole  resting 
on  their  shoulders;  which  agrees  with  the 
previous  clause  of  the  cited  text,  "I  removed 
his  shoulder  from  the  burden.'  This  labor  and 
form  of  the  basket  are  often  shown  in  the 
Egyptian    sculptures. 

2.  Telineh    (Heb.    ^^>?),     which    occurs    in 

connection  with  agricultural  objects,  'the  basket 
and  the  store'  (Deut.  xxvi:2-4;  xxviii :5-i7),  and 
would  therefore  appear  to  have  been  somewhat 
similar  to  the  above ;  and,  in  fact,  the  Egj-ptian 
sculptures  show  different  baskets  applied  to  this 
use. 

3.  A'el-oob'  (Heb.  -^'?).  From  the  etymol- 
ogy, this  appears  to  have  been  an  interwoven 
basket,  made  of  leaves  or  rushes.  In  Lev.  v  :27, 
however,  it  is  used  for  a  bird  cage,  which  must 
have  been  of  open  work,  and  probably  not  un- 
like our  own  wicker  bird  cages.  The  name  is 
also   applied   to    fruit   baskets    (.\mos   viii:i,   2), 


BASKET 

Egyptian  examples  of  which  are  presented  in 
Figs.  2  and  4  ( which  contain  pomegranates)  of 
the  annexed  cut. 


Ancient  Egyptian. 

4.  Sal-sil-lotk'  (Heb.  nWDpD_  salsilloth),  oc- 
curs only  in  Jer.  vi  ig,  where  it  obviously  denotes 
baskets  in  which  grapes  were  deposited  as  they 
were  gathered.  The  form  of  the  basket  used  for 
this  purpose  is  often  shown  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  and  is  similar  to  that  represented 
in  fig.  4,  cut  2. 

5.  In  all  the  other  places  where  the  word  bas- 
ket occurs,  we  are  doubtless  to  understand  a 
basket  made  of  rushes,  similar  both  in  form  and 
material  to  those  used  by  carpenters  for  carrying 
their  tools.  This  is  still  the  common  kind  of 
basket  throughout  Western  Asia ;  and  its  use  in 
ancient  Egypt  is  shown  by  an  actual  specimen 
which  was  found  in  a  tomb  at  Thebes,  and  which 
is  now  in  the  British  ^luseum.  It  was,  in  fact, 
a  carpenter's  basket,  and  contained  his  tools 
(fig.    I). 

The  specimens  of  Egyptian  baskets  in  the 
British  Museum,  represented  in  our  cut,  convey 
a  favorable  idea  of  the  basket-work  of  ancient 
with  colors  (figs.  3,  5,  cut  i  ;  also  the  modern 
times.  Some  of  these  are  worked  ornamentally 
examples,  figs.  2.  7,  cut  2).  And  besides  these 
the  monuments  exhibit  a  large  variety  of  hand- 
baskets,  of  different  shapes,  and  so  extensively 
employed  as  to  show  the  numerous  applications 
of  basket-work  in  the  remote  times  to  which 
these  representations  extend.  They  are  mostly 
manufactured,  the  stronger  and  larger  sorts  of 
the  fibres,  and  the  finer  of  the  leaves  of  the 
palm  tree,  and  not  infrequently  of  rushes,  still 
more  seldom  of  reeds. 


Modern  Oriental. 

6.  In  the  New  Testament  baskets  are  described 
under  the  three  following  terms:  /cA^iras  (kof'ee- 
nos),  a-irvph  (sfioo-rece  .liamper),  aapyavri  (sar-gatt'- 
ay).  The  last  occurs  only  in  2  Cor.  xi;33,  in 
describing  St.  Paul's  escape  from  Damascus. 
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With  regard  to  the  two  former  words,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  first  is  exchisively  used 
in  the  description  of  the  miracle  of  feeding  the 
five  thousand  (Matt.  xiv:2o:  xviig;  Mark  vi:43; 
Luke  ix:i7;  John  vinj).  and  the  second,  in  that 
of  the  four  thousand  (Matt,  xv  137 ;  Mark  viii: 
8)  ;  the  distinction  is  most  definitely  brought 
out  in  Mark  viii:ig,  20. 

The  sf'uris  is  also  mentioned  as  the  means  of 
St.  Paul's  escape  (Acts  ix:25).  The  difference 
between  these  two  kinds  of  baskets  is  not  very 
apparent.  Their  construction  appears  to  have 
been   the  s.ime.     (Smith,  Bib.  Diet.). 

BASMATH  (bSsmath).  (H'b.  I^^~?,  bas-math  . 

fragrance),  a  daughter  of  Solomon,  who  became 
the  wife  of  Ahimaaz,  one  of  the  king's  jiurveyors 
(I   Kings  iv:i5),  B.  C.  about  1000.     (See  Bashe- 

MATH.) 

BASTARD  (bas'terd).  By  this  word  the  Auth. 
Vers,  renders  the  Hebrew  .'.7.1,  mam-sare' ,  pol- 
luted, which  Dccurs  only  in  Deut.  xxiii:2  and  Zech. 
ix:6.  But  Michaelis,  .Vfoa.  Recht,  ii,  sec.  139,  reads 
the  word  with  a  different  punctuation,  so  as  to 
make  it  a  compound  of  two  words,  mamzer, 
meaning  stain,  defect  of  a  i//(7«^«-/-,  implying  the 
stain  that  would  be  cast  upon  the  nation  by  grant- 
ing to  such  a  stranger  the  citizen-right. 

(1)  Oftsprmg  of  Prostitutes.  Some  under- 
stand by  it  the  offspring  of  prostitutes,  but  they 
forget  that  prostitutes  were  expressly  forbidden 
to  be  tolerated  by  the  law  of  Moses  (Lev.  xix: 
29:  Deut.  xxiii:i7).  The  most  probable  con- 
jecture is  that  which  applies  the  term  to  the 
offspring  of  heathen  prostitutes  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Palestine;  since  no  provision  was  made 
by  Moses  against  their  toleration  (Potter,  Ar- 
chceol.  i.  354),  and  who  were  a  sort  of  priestesses 
to  the  Syrian  goddess  Astarte  (Comp.  Num. 
XXV :l,  sq.;  Gescnius,  Comment  on  Isaiah,  ii.  339; 
Hos.  iv  :i4 ;  1  Kings  xiv  :24  ;  xv  :i2 ;  xxii  :46,  471  2 
Kings   xxiii:";   Herodot.   i.   199). 

(2)  Among  the  Jews.  That  there  existed 
such  bastard  offspring  among  the  Jews  is  proved 
by  the  history  of  Jcphthah  (Judg.  xi:i-7),  who 
on  this  account  was  expelled,  and  deprived  of 
his  patrimony. 

(3)  In  General.  In  general  bastard  is  one 
born  out  of  wedlock.  Thus  bastards,  or  mothers' 
children,  in  the  family  of  God,  are  those  who.  in 
respect  of  external  profession,  have  the  church 
for  their  mother,  but  were  never  savingly  adopted 
and  begotten  of  God    (Heb.   xii:8). 

BAT  (b5l),  (Hcb.  •"Vs?.,  atariafe' ,  night  bird), 
occurs  in  Lev.  xi  lo. 

(1)  Designation.  In  Hebrew  the  word  im- 
plies flying  in  the  dark;  which,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  sentence  'moreover  the  othclaph 
and  every  creeping  thing  that  Aieth  is  unclean 
unto  you ;  they  shall  not  be  eaten,'  is  so  clear, 
that  there  cannot  be  a  mistake  respecting  the 
order  of  animals  meant ;  though  to  modern  zo- 
ology neither  the  species,  the  genus,  nor  even 
the  family  is  thereby  manifested;  the  injunction 
merely  prohibits  eating  bats,  and  may  likewise 
include  some  tribes  of  insects.  At  first  sight, 
animals  so  diminutive,  lean,  and  repugnant  to 
the  senses,  must  appear  scarcely  to  have  required 
the  legislator's  attention,  but  the  fact  evidently 
shows  that  there  were  at  the  time  men  or  tribes 
who  ate  animals  classed  with  bats,  a  practice 
still  in  vogue  in  the  great  Australasian  islands, 
where  the  frtigivorous  Ptcropi  of  the  harpy  or 
goblin  family,  by  seamen  dcnominaloil  flying- 
dogs,  and  erroneously  vampires,  are  caught  and 


eaten ;  but  where  the  insectivorous  true  bats, 
such  as  the  genera  common  in  Europe,  are  re- 
jected. Some  of  the  species  of  harpies  are  of 
the  bulk  of  a  rat,  with  from  three  to  four  feet 
of  expanse  between  the  tips  of  the  wings;  they 
have  a  fierce  dog-like  head,  and  are  nearly  all 
marked  with  a  space  of  rufous  hair  from  the 
forehead  over  the  neck  and  along  part  of  the 
back. 

(2)  Habits,  They  reside  in  the  most  dense 
foliage  of  large  trees,  whence  they  fly  out  at 
night  and  do  considerable  damage  to  the  planta- 
tions of  fruit  trees.  It  was  to  one  or  more 
species  of  this  section  of  Cheiroptera  that  we 
think  the  Mosaic  prohibition  was  chiefly  di- 
rected ;  and  it  is  likewise  to  them  that  may  be 
referred  the  foundation  of  the  ancient  legends 
concerning  harpies,  which,  however  much  they 
may  be  distorted,  have  a  basis  of  truth.  Indeed, 
when  we  consider  their  voice,  the  faculty  they 
have  of  feeding  with  their  thumbs,  their  formida- 
ble teeth,  their  habit  of  flying  in  the  day  during 
dark  weather,  and  their  willingness,  though  they 
are  frugivorous,  to  devour  not  only  insects,  but 
also  the  blood  and  flesh  of  small  animals,  we 
may  admit  that  originally  they  were  more  daring 
in  the  presence  of  man  ;  that  their  true  characters 
are  but  moderately  amplified  by  poetical  fancy ; 
and  that  the  Mosaic  injunction  was  strikingly 
appropriate. 

In  the  texts  of  Scripture,  where  allusion  is 
made  to  caverns  and  dark  places,  true  Vesper- 
tilionid.T?.  or  insect-eating  bats,  similar  to  the 
European,   are   clearly  designated. 

BATANiEA  (bSt'a-nae'a).     See  Bashan. 

BATH  (bath),  (Heb.  ^13,  bath),  a  measure  for 
liquids,  of  equal  capacity  with  the  ephah  for  com, 
about  eight  gallons. 

It  is  supposed  that  there  was  a  common  and 
sacred  bath;  the  latter  containing  a  third  more 
than  the  former,  because  in  i  Kings  vii  :2().  Solo- 
mon's brazen  sea  is  said  to  contain  3,000  baths, 
and  in  2  Chron.  iv:5,  2.000;  but  without  sup- 
posing this  distinction,  the  vessel  might  ordi- 
narily hold  2.000.  and  at  a  stretch,  when  filled 
to  the  brim.  3.000;  or  its  foot  might  contain  the 
third  thousand.  It  has  also  been  ingeniously 
conjectured,  that  as  the  Babylonish  cubit  was 
less  than  the  Jewi-sh,  their  liquid  measures  were 
less  also.  The  book  of  the  Chronicles  was  writ- 
ten subsequent  to  the  captivity,  and  so  2.000  old 
Jewish  "baths"  might  be  equal  to  3,000  Chaldean. 
(See  Weights   .\Nf>  Measures.) 

BATHE,  BATHING  (bath,  batb'ing),  (Hcb. 
^  ~",  raw-khats'). 

(1)  In  contradistinction  to  the  washing  of  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  body,  hands,  feet,  etc.,  bath- 
ing is  used  in  this  article  of  the  washing  of  the 
whole  body,  and  that  either  by  the  application  of 
water,  by  pouring  or  otherwise,  to  the  body,  or 
by  the  immersion  of  the  body  in  water,  which 
alone  is  bathing  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 
The  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament  docs  not 
distinguish  l)etwcen  the  processes,  I>oth  of  which 
are  expressed  by  raicL-hats.  to  wash  the  body,  as 
opposed  to  the  washing  of  clothes  The  new- 
liorn  infant  among  the  Hebrews  was  bathed  in 
water  before  being  dressed  (Czek.  xvi:4).  (Hast- 
ings' Bib.  Did.) 

(2)  The  Israelites,  from  early  times,  wore  ac- 
customed not  only  to  wash  the  hands  and  feet 
before  eating,  but  also  to  bathe  the  body  when 
aliout  to  visit  a  superior  (Ruth  iiiM").  after 
mourning,  which  always  implied  defilement 
(2   Sam.   xii:20),   but  especially   before   any   re- 
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ligious  service  (Gen.  xxxv:2;  Exod.  xix:io; 
Josh,  iiirs;  i  Sam.  xvi:5),  that  they  might  ap- 
pear clean  before  God.  The  high  priest  at  his 
inauguration  (Lev.  xiii:6),  and  on  the  day  of 
atonement  before  each  act  of  propitiation  (Lev.  - 
xvi  :4,  24),  was  also  to  bathe.  To  cleanse  the 
body  snow  water  was  used,  or  lye  put  into  the 
water  (Job  ix:30),  also  bran,  according  to 
Mishna.  Bathing  in  running  water  was  specially 
favored  (Lev.  xv:i3),  or  in  rivers  (2  Kings  v:io; 
Exod.  ii  :5 ) .  Baths  were  placed  in  the  courts  of 
private  houses  (2  Sam.  xi  :2 ;  Susannah  15;  Mc. 
and  Str. :  Barnes,  Bib.  Cyc). 

(3)  The  "pools,"  such  as  that  of  Siloam,  and 
Hezekiah's  (Neh.  iii:is,  16;  2  Kings  xx:2o; 
Is.  xxii:ii;  John  ix:7),  often  sheltered  by  por- 
ticoes (John  v:2),  are  the  first  indications  we 
have  of  public  bathing  accommodation.  Ever 
since  the  time  of  Jason  (Prideaux,  ii.  168)  the 
Greek  usages  of  the  bath  probably  prevailed,  and 
an  allusion  in  Josephus  (tlie  hatlis  of  the  soldiers, 
B.  J.  i.  17.  sec.  7)  seems  to  imply  the  use  of  the 
bath  (hence,  no  doubt,  a  public  one.  as  in  Rome) 
by  legionary  soldiers.  We  read  also  of  a  castle 
luxuriously  provided  with  a  volume  of  water  in 
its  court,  and  of  a  Herodian  palace  with  spacious 
pools  adjoining,  in  which  the  guests  continued 
swimming,  etc.,  in  very  hot  weather  from  noon 
till  dark  (Joseph.  Antlq.  xii  :4,  sec.  11;  xv  :3, 
sec.  3).  The  hot  baths  of  Tiberias,  or  more 
strictly  of  Emmaus  (Euseb.  Ononiast.  kl9a.)i, 
query  Ai^idS?  Bonfrerius)  near  it,  and  of  Cal- 
lirhoes  near  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
were  much  resorted  to.  (Reland.  1:46;  Joseph. 
Anliq.  xviii:2;  xvii  :6.  sec.  S.  B.  J.  i  133,  sec.  5; 
Amm.  Marcell.  xiv:8;  Stanley,  373,  295.)  The 
parallel  customs  of  ancient  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
Rome,  are  too  well  known  to  need  special  al- 
lusion.    (Smith,  Bib.  Diet.) 

Figurative.  1.  By  a  bold  and  striking  figure, 
"the  sword  of  the  Almighty  bathed  in  heaven," 
Isaiah  represents  the  vengeance  of  God  on  the 
mighty  ones  of  earth  (Is.  xxxiv:6). 

2.  Heaven  in  Scripture  is  often  emblematical 
of  exalted  political  power  (Is.  xiv:i2;  Matt. 
xxiv:29;    Rev.    vi:i3;    viii:i2). 

BATH-GALLIM  (bath-gallira),  (Is.  x:30).  See 
Galium. 

BATH  KOL  (iath'kol),  (Heb.  ^'p  "?,  batlikol, 
daughter  of  the  voice). 

Under  this  name  the  Talmud,  the  later  Tar- 
gums,  and  the  Rabbinical  writers,  make  frequent 
mention  of  a  kind  of  oracular  voice,  constituting 
the  fourth  grade  of  revelation,  which,  although 
it  was  an  instrument  of  Divine  communication 
throughout  the  early  history  of  the  Israelites, 
was  the  most  prominent,  because  the  sole,  pro- 
phetic manifestation  which  existed  during  (and 
even  after)  the  period  of  the  second  Temple. 
The  Midrashim  and  the  Gcmara,  cited  in  Re- 
land's  Antiq.  Sacr.  pt.  ii.,  chap,  ix,  severally  affirm 
that  the  Bath  Kol  is  the  voice  which  spoke  to 
Abiaham.  Moses,  David.  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
others ;  and  the  Targums  of  Jonathan  and  of 
Jerusalem  make  the  Bath  Kol  appear  in  Gen. 
xxxviii:26;  Num.  .xxi  :6,  and  in  other  places. 

The  Jewish  authorities  are  not  agreed  as  to 
what  the  Bath  Kol  was,  nor  as  to  the  precise 
reason  of  its  designation.  It  is  disputed  whether 
the  persons  he3~ing  the  Bath  Kol  heard  the  very 
voice  from  heaven,  or  only  a  daughter  of  it — an 
echo  of  it ;  whether  as  thunder  is  often  mentioned 
as  a  sign  of  the  Divine  presence,  and  as  the  word 
I'oice  appears  to  be  used  for  thunder  in  Exod.  ix : 
23;  Jer.  x:i3;  Ps.  xxix:3,  the  Bath  Kol  may  not 


signify  an  articulate  voice  proceeding  out  of  the 
thunder ;  or  whether,  according  to  the  explana- 
tion of  Maimonides,  'the  Bath  Kol  is  when  a 
man  has  such  a  strong  imagination  that  he  be- 
lieves he  hears  a  voice  from  without  himself.' 
As  to  the   meaning  of  the  name   itself,  passages 

are  cited  in  Buxtorf's  Lex.  Talin.  s.  v.  *  -,  and 
in  Reland's  Antiq.  Sacr.  1.  c,  which  show  that 
the  daughter  of  the  voice  sometimes  means  the 
echo  of  a  sound,  and  sometimes  merely  a  pri- 
mary  sound   itself 

It  is  certain  that  the  Peshito  has  sometimes 
rendered  the  simple  Greek  phonay,  by  'daughter 
of  the  voice,'  as  in  Acts  xii:22;  I  Tim.  vi:20; 
Heb.    iii:i5. 

BATH-RABBIM  (bath'rab'bim),  (Heb.  C'?!""^?- 
bathrab'bim,  daughter  of  many),  the  name  of  one 
of  the  gates  of  the  ancient  city  of  Heshbon,  near 
which  were  two  pools  to  which  Solomon  compares 
the  eyes  of  his  "beloved"  (Cant.  vii:4). 

BATH-SHEBA  (bath'she'ba  or  bath'she-ba), 
(Heb.    *  =  ?  •  i,    bath'Shelibah,    daughter    of    the 

oath);  also  Bath-shua,  daughter  of  Eliam,  grand- 
daughter of  Ahitophel,  and  wife  of  Uriah. 

She  was  seduced  and  became  pregnant  by  King 
David  during  the  absence  of  her  husband,  who 
was  then  engaged  at  the  siege  of  Rabbah  (2 
Sam.  xi  :4,  5;  Ps.  li;2).  The  child  thus  born 
in  adultery  became  ill  and  died  (2  Sam.  ,xii : 
15-18).  After  the  lapse  of  the  period  of  mourn- 
ing for  her  husband,  who  was  slain  by  the  con- 
trivance of  David  (xi:i5),  she  was  legally  mar- 
ried to  the  king  (xi:27),  and  bore  him  Solomon 
(xii:24;  I  Kings  i:ii;  ii:i3).  In  i  Chron.  iii : 
5  she  is  called  Bath-shua  instead  of  Bath-sheba; 
and  her  father,  .'Kmmiel,  instead  of  Eliam  (Comp. 
Matt.  i:6).  The  other  children  of  Bath-sheba 
are  named  in  2  Sam.  v:i4:  i  Chron.  iii  :5.  She 
is  afterwards  noticed  only  in  consequence  of  her 
good-natured  intercession  for  .<\donijah;  which  in- 
cidentally displays  the  respect  with  which  she  was 
treated  by  king  Solomon,  her  son  (i  Kings  ii:i9). 
(See  D.Win :  Adonij.ah.) 

The  Rabbins  describe  Bath-sheba  as  a  woman 
of  vast  information  and  a  highly  cultivated  mind, 
to  whose  education  Solomon  owed  much  of  his 
wisdom  and  reputation,  and  even  a  great  part  of 
the  practical  philosophy  embodied  in  his  Pro- 
verbs (see  Prov.  iv:3;  xxxi). 

BATH-SHTJA  (bath-shu'a),  (Heb.  i""'-""?,  bath- 

shuh'ah,  daughter  of  prosperity).  This  name  is 
translated  "daughter  of  Shua"  in  Gen.  xxxviii:i2 
and  in  i  Chron.  ii:3;  but  in  1  Chron.  iii:;,  it  is  used 
as  the  name  of  the  mother  of  Solomon,  and  she  is 
called  the  daughter  of  Ammiel  (elsewhere  Eliam). 
In  Gen.  xxxviii:2,  12,  Bath-shua  is  really  the  name 
of  Judah's  wife  (B.  C.  1035),  while  Bath-sheba 's 
original  husband  was  a  Hittite. 

BATH-ZACHARIAS  (bath-zak'a-ri'as'),  a  place 
near  Bethsura  celebrated  for  a  battle  fought  be- 
tween Antiochus  Eupator  and  Judas  Maccabasus 
(i  Mace.  vi:30).  Epiphanius  says  the  prophet 
Habakkuk  was  born  in  the  territories  of  Bath- 
zacharias 

BATTLE  (bat'fl),  (Heb.  "r??^,  viil-khaii.'-juaii'' , 
fighting). 

Mode  of  Warfare.  Though  the  Hebrews  in 
their  mode  of  conducting  warlike  operations 
varied  somewhat  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  are 
"Isewhere  shown  to  have  been  swayed  by  the 
Iiractice  of  greater  and  more  military  nations, 
still,    from    the   period  .when    the    institution    of 
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royalty  gave  rise  to  an  organized  system,  it  was  a 
maxim  to  spare  the  soldiers  all  unnecessary 
fatigue  before  an  engagement,  and  to  supply 
them  liberally  with  food.  (i)  Their  arms  were 
enjoined  to  be  in  the  best  order,  and  when  drawn 
up  for  battle  they  formed  a  lin<;  of  solid  squares 
of  a  hundred  men,  each  square  being  ten  deep, 
and  with  sufficient  interval  between  to  allow  of 
facility  in  movements,  and  the  slingers  to  pass 
through.  (2)  The  archers  may  have  occupied 
the  two  flanks,  or  formed  in  the  rear,  according 
to  the  intentions  of  the  commander  on  the  occa- 
sion;  but  the  slingers  were  always  stationed  in 
the  rear  until  they  were  ordered  forward  to  im- 
pede an  hostile  approach,  or  to  commence  the 
engagement,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  modern 
skirmishers.  (3)  Meantime,  while  the  trumpets 
waited  to  sound  the  last  signal,  the  king,  or  his 
representative,  appeared  in  his  sacred  dress  (the 
liadr/  kodcsh,  rendered  in  our  version  'the  beau- 
ties of  holiness"),  except  when  he  wished  to 
remain  unknown,  as  at  Megiddo  (2  Chron. 
XXXV  :22);  and  proceeded  to  make  the  final  dis- 
positions in  the  middle  of  his  chosen  braves,  at- 
tended by  priests,  who.  by  their  exhortations, 
animated  the  ranks  within  hearing.  (4)  It  was 
now,  we  may  suppose,  when  the  enemy  was  at 
hand,  that  the  slingers  would  be  ordered  to  pass 
between  the  intervals  of  the  line  of  solid  squares, 
open  their  order  and  with  shouts  let  fly  their 
stone  or  leaden  missiles,  until  by  the  gradual  ap- 
proach of  the  opposing  fronts  they  would  be 
hemmed  in,  and  be  recalled  to  the  rear,  or  to 
cover  a  flank.  Then  would  cmne  the  signal  to 
charge,  and  the  great  shoiit  of  battle ;  the  heavy 
infuntry,  receiving  the  order  to  attack,  would, 
under  cover  of  their  shields  and  leveled  spears, 
press  direct  upon  the  front  of  the  enemy ;  the 
rear  ranks  might  then,  if  so  armed,  cast  their 
second  darts,  and  the  archers  from  the  rear 
shoot  high,  so  as  to  pilch  the  arrows  over  their 
own  main  line  of  spearmen  into  the  dense  masses 
beyond  them.  (5)  If  the  enemy  broke  through 
the  intervals,  we  may  imagine  that  a  line  of 
charioteers  in  reserve,  breaking  from  their  posi- 
tion, might  in  part  charge  among  the  disordered 
ranks  of  the  foe,  drive  them  back,  and  facilitate 
the  restoration  of  the  oppressed  masses,  or 
wheeling  round  a  flank,  fall  upon  the  enemy,  or 
be  encountered  by  a  similar  maneuver,  and 
perhaps  repulsed.  The  king,  meanwhile,  sur- 
rounded by  his  princes,  posted  close  to  the  rear 
of  his  line  of  battle,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
showered  missiles,  would  watch  the  enemy  and 
remedy  every  disorder.  (6)  In  this  position  it 
was  that  several  of  the  sovereigns  of  Judah  were 
slain  (2  Chron.  xviii  :33,  and  xxxv:23),  and  that 
such  an  enormous  waste  of  human  life  took 
place;  for  the  shock  of  two  hostile  lines  of 
masses,  at  least  ten  in  depth,  advancing  under 
the  confidence  ol  breastplate  and  shield,  when 
once  engaged  hand  to  hand,  had  difficulties  of  no 
ordinary  nature  to  retreat ;  because  the  hinder- 
most  ranks,  not  feeling  personally  the  first 
slaughter,  would  not,  and  the  forcmoM  could  not. 
fall   back;    neither   could   the   commanders   disen- 

?age  the  line  without  a  certainty  of  being  de- 
eated.  (7)  The  fate  of  the  d.iy  was  therefore 
no  longer  within  the  control  of  the  chief,  and 
nothing  but  nbstinate  valor  was  left  to  decide  the 
victory.  (8)  Under  such  circumstances,  defeat 
led  to  irretrievable  confusion ;  and  where  either 
party  possessed  superiority  in  cavalry  ami  char- 
iots of  war,  it  would  be  materially  increased ; 
but  where  the  infantry  alone  had  principally 
to  pursue  a  broken  enemy,  that  force,  laden  with 
shields,    and    preserving    order,    could    overtake 


very  few  who  chose  to  abandon  their  defensive 
armor,  unless  they  were  hemmed  in  by  the  lo- 
cality. (9)  Sometimes  a  part  of  the  army  was 
posted  in  ambush,  but  this  maneuver  was  most 
commonly  practiced  against  the  garrisons  of 
cities  (Josh.  viii:l2;  Judg.  xx:38).  In  the  case 
of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv:i6),  when  he  led  a  small 
body  of  his  own  people  suddenly  collected,  and 
fell  upon  the  guard  of  the  captives,  released  them, 
and  recovered  the  booty,  it  was  a  surprise,  not 
an  ambush ;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  he  should 
have  fallen  in  with  the  main  army  of  the  enemy, 
(to)  At  a  later  period,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Hebrew  armies,  in  imitation  of  the  Romans, 
formed  into  more  than  one  line  of  masses;  but 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  they  always  pos- 
sessed more  stubborn  valor  than  discipline.     (See 

W.\R.  ) 

BATTLE-AXE    (bat'fl-aks'),   (Jer.   Ii:20).     See 

AXF,. 

BATTLE-BOW  (b5t'tl-bo'),  (Heb.  '""^rilP  H^. 

ke'sheth  mil-khawmatv),  the  military  bow,  made 
of  steel  (Job  xx:24),  and  so  stiff  that  it  could  only 
be  bent  when  the  foot  was  placed  on  it.  Hence, 
to  tread  the  bow,  means  to  bend  it  (Zecli.  ix:io; 
x:4). 

BATTLEMENT(b5t'il-ra<fnt),(Heb.  ^'\2'^,  mah- 

ak  eh  ,  ledge),  a  breastwork,  of  wall  or  lattice,  sur- 
rounding the  flat  ro(jfs  of  Eastern  houses,  retjuired 
as  a  iirotection  against  accidents  (I3eut.  xxii:8). 
"  liattlemeiits"   is    the    rendering   (Jer.  v:lo)    (nr 

"v"^^,  net-ee-shaw' ,  tendril,  the  parapet  of  a  city 
w.ill.    (See  House.) 
BAVAI  (b5v'a-i),  (Heb.  *]5,  bav-vah'ce,  wishes), 

son  of  Hcnadad  and  ruler  of  the  half  of  Keilali 
(li.  C.  4451.  He  repaired  a  iwrtioii  of  the  wall  of 
/ion,  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  iii:l8). 

BAY  (Heb.  I"',,  law-shone' ,  tongue). 

1.  The  cove  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Jordan  (Josh.  xv:5;  xviii:lq). 

2.  The  color,  according  to  A.  V,,  of  one  of 
the   spans   of   horses   in  the  vision  of  Zechariah 

(vi:3,  7).  It  is  the  rendering  of  V^^',  awiiwhts , 
strong.  Keil  and  Delltzsch  translate  "speckled 
powerful  horses"  {Com.,  in  loc),  (Barnes'  liih. 
/'/,/.). 

BAY  TREE  (ba'  tre'),  (Ts.  xxxvii:3.E,». 

"It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  particular 
tree  is  intended  by  the  Psalmist;  but,  if  so.  it 
must  have  been  an  evergreen,  and  may  possibly 
be  the  sweet  bay  (l.tiurus  iiohilis),  which  is  a 
native  of  Palestine.  It  is  not  very  common,  but 
may  be  found  in  most  of  the  wooded  dells  of 
northern  and  western  Palestine." — Tnslrim. 
The  leaves  of  the  bay  are  much  like  those  of  the 
.•\nierican  mountain-laurel,  but  are  fragrant  when 
crushed,  and  often  come  to  our  market  packed 
with  figs  (SchaflF,  liib.  Did).     (Siee  Ezracii.) 

BAZLITH  (l).1i  lith),  (Heb.  "">*?,  bats-tfelh- 
asking  or  nakedness),  the  head  of  a  family  whose 
children  returned  with  the  Ncthinim  under  /erub- 
babel  (Neh.  vii:54),   11.  C.  536. 

BAZLUTH  (b.-lrliiih),  (Heb,  •"'^"'W.  halslooth  ), 
.iii..tlnr  lorrii  i.f  Ha^lith  (K/.r,  ii:53).  (See  Baz- 
1.1  nil. 

BDELLIT7M  (dftlyara).  (Cen.  ii:l2). 

After  much  discussion,  it  is  still  impossible  to 
say  whether  bdellium  is  a  mineral,  an  animal  pro- 
duction (pearl),  or  a  vegetable  exmlaliiin.  It  is 
probably  the  latter.     There  is  a  gum  produced  in 
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the  East  Indies  which  has  the  same  name  and  is 
thought  by  many  to  be  the  same  substance.  It  re- 
sembles myrrh  in  color,  and  is  of  a  bitter  taste 
(Num.  xi:7).     (See  Bedolach.) 

BEACON  (bekn),  (Heb.  )>^,  ^oren),a.  tree  strip- 
ped of  its  branches  and  used  like  a  flagstaff  (Is. 
XXX :  17,  marg.,  "tree  bereft  of  branches"),  hence,  a 
signal,  pole,  mast  (Is.  xxx:i7;  v:26;  xi:l3;  xviii;3; 
Ixii:io).    (See  Ensign.) 

BEALIAH  (bea-li'ah),(Heb.~'^3'?,  beh-al-yaw' , 

whose  Lord  is  Jehovah).  The  word  contains  the 
names  of  both  Baal  and  Jab,  a  Benjamite  who 
went  over  to  David  (B.  C.  1054),  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron. 
xii:5). 

BEALOTH    (be'a-loth),    (Heb.  "'^??,     beh-aw- 

loth ,  probably  citizens). 

1.  An  unknown  town  in  the  south  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv:24). 

2.  Some  think  Aloth  of  1  Kings  iv;i6is  Bealoth. 
BEAM  (bem). 

1.  Eh  rcg  (Heb.  -"v^,  a  web),  a  weaver's  beam 
Judg.  xvi;i4). 

2.  Gate  (Heb.  ^■?,  cutting),  a  board  (i  Kings 
vi:9).  ._ 

3.  Maw-nore     (Heb.  "''•'^,  yoke),    a    weaver's 

frame,  ox  beam  (i  Sam.  xvii:7;  2  Sam.  xxi:i9;  i 
Chron.  xi:23;  xx:5). 

4.  Obe  (Heb.  21'),  a  term  of  architecture,  a 
thre-hold step  {\  Kings  vii:6;  Ezek.  xli:25,  A.  V. 
"planks"). 

5.  Keh-rooth-oth  (Heb.  •'^""''^r.  hewed),  beams 
(I  Kings  vi:36;  vii;2,  12). 

6.  Tsaylaw('Aeb.*^rf,2i  rib),  joists  of  a  build- 
ing (i  Kings  vii  3;  "board"  in  vi:i5,  16;  "plank" 
in  ri;l5). 

7.  Ko-ra-d)'  (Heb. '  'v  'F),  a  crosspiece,  cross  beam, 
or  rafter  (2  Kings  vi:2,  5;  2  Chron.  iii:7;  Cant. 
1:17). 

8.  Kaiu-fece  (Heb  '-*5?),  a  crossbeam,  splinter, 
girder  (Hab  ii:li). 

9.  KaiL'-raw  (Heb.  '"^^ir),  \.ofit  beams,  hence  to 
frame  (Neh.  iii:3,  6;  Ps.  civ:3). 

10.  Dok-os  (Gr.  5o/(6s),  a  bea?n.  a  rafter,  a  stick 
of  wood  for  building  purposes  (Matt.  vii:3,  sq.; 
Luke  vi:4l,  42).  In  the  passages  referred  to  refer- 
ence is  made  to  a  common  proverb  among  the 
Jews,  respecting  those  who  with  greater  sins  re- 
proved the  lesser  faults  of  others,  as  also  in  the 
parallel  proverb:  "Strain  (out)  a  gnat  and  swallow 
a  camel"  (Matt.  xxiii;24).    (See  Mote.) 

BEANS  (bens),  (Ezek.  iv  19). 

The  Eastern  plant  ordinarily  thus  known  {Vicia 
faba)  is  quite  unlike  the  garden  or  field  bean 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  of  the  same  family, 
but  is  an  erect  annual  Tvith  a  stout  stem,  is  one  of 
the  commonest  field  crops  of  Europe  and  the 
Orient,  and  bears  in  its  pods  large,  coarse  seeds, 
which  are  fed  to  animals  and  much  eaten  by  th«" 
poorer  classes.  Kidney-beans  are  now  some- 
times cultivated  in  Palestine.    (See  Pol.) 

BEAK  (bar)  (Heb.  2",  or  3n,  eiobe,  in  Arabic 
tlub,  in  Persian  dob),  is  noticed  in  i  Sam.  xvii:34, 
36,  37;  2  Sam.  xvii:8;  2  Kings  ii:24;  Prov.  xvii:l2; 
xxviii:l5;  Is.  xi:7;  Lam.  iii:lo;  Hos.  xiii;8;  Amos 
v:l9,  etc. 

Although  the  moderns  have  denied  the  existence 
of  bears  in  Syria  and  Africa,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  of  the  fact,  and  of  a  species  of  the  genus 
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Ursus  being  meant  in  the  Hebrew  texts  above 
noted.  David  defended  his  flock  from  the  at- 
tacks of  a  bear  (i  Sam.  xvii  134,  35,  36),  and 
bears  destroyed  the  children  who  mocked  the 
prophet    (2   Kings   11:24).     The   genus   Ursus   is 
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the  largest  of  all  the  plantigrade  carnassials.  and 
with  the  faculty  of  subsisting  on  fruit  or  honey 
unites  a  greater  or  less  propensity,  according  to 
the  species,  to  slaughter  and  animal  food.  To 
a  sullen  and  ferocious  disposition  it  joins  im- 
mense strength,  little  vulnerability,  considerable 
sagacity  and  the  power  of  climbing  trees.  The 
brown  bear,  Ursus  arctos,  is  the  most  sanguinary 
of  the  species  of  the  Old  Continent,  and  Ursus 
Syriacus.  or  the  bear  of  Palestine,  is  one  very 
nearly  allied  to  it,  differing  only  in  its  stature  be- 
ing proportionably  lower  and  longer,  the  head  and 
tail  more  prolonged,  and  the  color  a  dull  buff  or 
light  bay,  often  clouded,  like  the  Pyrensean  vari- 
ety, with  darker  brown.  On  the  back  there  is  a 
ridge  of  long  semi-erect  hairs  running  from  the 
neck  to  the  tail.  It  is  yet  found  in  the  elevated 
woody  parts  of  Lebanon. 

BEARD  (berd),  {lieh.'\7X,  zaw-Jtawn', theheard, 
as  indicating  age). 

The  ancient  nations  in  general  agreed  with  the 
modern  inhabitants  of  the  East  in  attaching  a 
great  value  to  the  possession  of  a  beard.  The  total 
absence  of  it,  or  a  sparse  and  stinted  sprinkling 
of  hair  upon  the  chin,  is  thought  by  the  Orien- 
tals to  be  as  great  a  deformity  to  the  features  as 
the  want  of  a  no.se  would  appear  to  us ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  a  long  and  bushy  beard,  flowing 
down  in  luxuriant  profusion  to  the  breast,  is  con- 
sidered not  only  a  most  graceful  ornament  to  the 
person,  but  as  contributing  in  no  small  degree 
to  respectability  and  dignity  of  character. 

(1)  Badge  of  Honor.  So  much,  indeed,  is  the 
possession  of  this  venerable  badge  associated  with 
notions  of  honor  and  importance  that  it  is  almost 
constantly  introduced,  in  the  way  either  of  al- 
lusion or  appeal,  into  the  language  of  familiar  and 
daily  life.  When  a  man's  veracity  is  doubted, 
'Look  at  this  beard,'  he  will  say,  'the  very  sight 
of  it  may  satisfy  you  as  to  the  truth  and  probity 
of  its  owner.'  When  censuring  a  bad  or  dishon- 
est action,  'Shame  on  your  beard'  is  the  ordi- 
nary style  of  rebuke.  When  friends  express  their 
mutual  good  wishes,  'May  God  preserve  your 
beard'  is  the  strongest  and  most  ardent  form  of 
benediction.  When  requesting  a  favor  from 
any  one,  the  most  earnest  terms  of  sup- 
plication are  to  beg  'by  his  beard,  or  the 
life  of  his  beard,'  that  he  will  grant  it ;  and  no 
higher  idea  of  the  value  of  a  thing  can  be  given 
than  by  saying,  'It  is  worth  more  than  one's  beard.' 
In    short,    this    hairy    appendage   of   the    chin    is 
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most  highly  prized  as  the  attribute  of  manly  dig- 
nity, and  hence  the  energy  of  Ezekiel's  language 
when,  describing  the  severity  of  the  Divine  judg- 
ments upon  the  Jews,  he  intimates  that,  although 
(hat  people  had  been  as  dear  to  God  and  as  fondly 
cherished  by  him  as  the  beard  was  by  them,  the 
razor,  i.  e.,  the  agents  of  his  angry  providence,  in 
righteous  retribution  for  their  long-continued  sins, 
would  destroy  their  existence  as  a  nation  (Ezek. 
v:i-5).  With  this  knowledge  of  the  extraordi- 
nary respect  and  value  which  have  in  all  ages  been 
attached  to  the  beard  in  the  East,  we  arc  pre- 
pared to  expect  that  a  corresponding  care  would 
be  taken  to  preserve  and  improve  its  appearance, 
and,  accordingly,  to  dress  and  anoint  it  with  oil 
and  perfume  was.  with  the  better  classes  at  least, 
an  indispensable  part  of  their  daily  toilet  (Ps. 
cxxxiii  :2.). 

From  the  history  of  Mephibosheth  it  seems 
probable  that  the  grandees  in  ancient  Palestine 
"tri.umed  their  beards'  with  the  same  fastidious 
care  and  by  the  same  elaborate  process,  while  the 
allowing  these  to  rcmnin  in  a  foul  and  disheveled 
state,  or  to  cut  them  off.  was  one  among  the 
many  features  of  sordid  negligence  in  their  per- 
sonal appearance  by  which  they  gave  outward 
indications  of  deep  and  overwhelming  sorrow  (2 
Sam.  xix:24;  Ezra  ixtj};  Is.  xv:2;  Jer.xli:5;  Corap. 
Herodot.  ii:36;  Suet.  Catit^ula,  chap.  v). 

No  one  was  permitted  to  touch  the  beard  ex- 
cept in  the  way  of  respectful  and  affectionate 
salutation,  which  was  done  by  gently  taking  hold 
of  its  extremity  with  the  right  hand  and  kissing 
it.  But  this  was  allowed  only  to  most  intimate 
friends,  such  as  wives  or  children.  The  act  itself 
being  an  expression  of  kind  and  cordial  familiar- 
ity, its  performance  by  Joab  shows  in  a  flagrant  . 
light  the  base  and  unprincipled  conduct  of  tha» 
'ulhless  veteran,  when  he  look  Aniasa  by  the 
beard  with  his  right  hand  to  kiss  him  (rather 
I/),  and  then,  having  assumed  this  altitude  under 
the  mask  of  the  most  friendly  feelings,  smote  his 
unsuspecting  victim  under  the  fifth  rib  (2  Sam. 
XX  :9). 

(2)  Deprivation  of,  a  Mark  of  Servility.  To 
be  deprived  of  a  heard  was,  an<I  slill  is,  in  some 
places  of  the  East,  the  badge  of  servility — a  mark 
of  infamy,  that  degraded  a  person  from  the  ranks 
of  men  to  those  of  slaves  and  women  (  Nicbuhr, 
Arabia,  rh.  vii ;  Volney.  ii.  p.  118).  while  to  shave 
it  off  voluntarily,  even  for  a  time,  as  the  former 
writer  mentions  he  knew  was  done  by  some  in 
mere  wantonness  or  a  drunken  fit.  frequently  sub- 
jects the  offender  to  so  great  odium  as  to  exclude 
him  from  society  Nay,  so  great  is  the  disgrace 
entailed  by  the  appearance  of  a  smooth  and  naked 
chin  that  D'Arvieux  describes  the  case  of  an 
individual  who,  having  sustained  a  d.-inRerous 
wound  in  his  jaw,  preferred  hazarding  his  life 
rather  than  allow  the  surgeon  to  remove  his 
beard. 

We  ran  easily  conceive  how  deep  and  intolerable 
was  the  affront  which  the  young  and  ill-advised 
king  of  the  Ammonites  put  upon  the  ambassadors 
of  David,  when,  among  other  acts  of  insolence. 
he  shaved  off  one-half  of  their  beards,  and  sent 
them  home  in  that  grotesque  condition,  exposed  to 
the  deri'ion  of  their  countrymen  (2  Sam.  x). 

(3)  Among  EgypUans.  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, although  they  shaved  their  beards,  had  the 
singular  custom  of  tying  a  false  beard  upon  the 
chin.  This  was  probably  by  way  of  compromise 
between  their  love  of  cleanliness  and  their  desire 
to  preserve  some  trace  of  the  di'^linguishing  sign 
of  manhood.  1;  was  made  of  plaited  hair,  and 
had  a  peculiar  form  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
person  by  whom  they   were   worn.     Private  in- 


dividuals had  a  small  beard,  scarcely  two  inches 
long;  that  of  a  kmg  was  of  considerable  length 
and  square  at  the  bottom,  and  the  figures  of  gods 
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were  distinguished  by  its  turning  up  at  the  end 
(Wilkinson.  Anc.  Egyfiians,  iii:^2). 

From  the  above  facts  it  is  clear  that  the  Israel- 
ites maintained  their  beard  and  the  ideas  con- 
nected with  it,  during  their  abode  among  the 
Egyptians.  This  is  not  unimportant  as  one  of  the 
indications  which  evince  that,  whatever  they 
learned  of  good  or  evil  in  that  country,  they  pre- 
served the  appearance  and  habits  of  a  separate 
people.  The  Egyptians,  as  we  have  seen,  shaved 
their  beards  off  entirely,  so  the  injunction  in  Lev. 
xix  :2/.  against  shaving  'the  corners  of  the  beard' 
must  have  been  leveled  against  the  practices  of 
son  c  other  bearded  nation.  The  prohibition  is 
usually  understood  to  apply  against  rounding  the 
corners  of  the  beard  where  it  joins  the  hair,  and 
the  reason  is  supposed  to  have  been  to  counteract 
a  superstition  of  certain  Arabian  tribes,  who.  by 
sh.Tving  off  or  rounding  away  the  beard  where  it 
joined  ihcTiair  of  the  head,  devoted  themselves 
to  a  certain  deity  who  held  among  them  the  place 
which  Bacchus  did  among  the  Greeks  (Herodot. 
iii:8;  Comp.  Jcr.  ix:26;  xxv  :23 :  xlix:32).  The 
consequence  seems  to  have  been  altogether  to 
prevent  the  Jews  from  shaving  off  the  edges  of 
their  beards.  The  effect  of  this  prohibition  in 
establishing  a  distinction  of  the  Jews  from  other 
nations  cannot  be  understood  unless  we  contem- 
plate the  extravagant  diversity  in  which  the  beard 
was  and  is  treated  by  the  nations  of  the  East. 

FigaraUVt.  .As  beards  were  thus  esteemed  by 
the  Jews.  God.  by  likening  his  people  to  the  ^airs 
of  Ezekiel's  head  or  beard,  hints,  that  nowever 
dear  they  were  to  Ilim.  He  would  destroy  them 
in  different  forms  (Ezek.  v).  When  God  threat- 
ens to  shave  Ihe  hair  of  His  people's  head  and 
feet,  and  consume  the  beard,  it  imports  his  easy 
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cutting  off  in  vast  numbers  their  principal  men 
and  commons,  and  exposmg  them  to  the  utmost 
ignominy  for  the  purging  of  them  from  their 
smful  leprosy  (Is.  vii:2o). 

BEASTS  (bests).  The  term  is  sometimes  used 
by  the  translators  for  Heb.  '^'JD?,  be-hay-maw' , 
dumb;  at  others  for  "^"^r,  beh-ere' ,  live. 

In  general  this  word  in  the  Bible,  when  used 
in  contradistinction  to  man  (Ps.  xxxvi:6),  de- 
notes a  brute  creature  generally;  when  in  con- 
tradistinction to  creeping  tilings  (Lev.  xi  ;2-7 ; 
xxvii:26),  it  has  reference  to  four-footed  ani- 
mals ;  and  when  to  wild  mammalia,  as  in  Gen. 
i  :25,    it   means   domesticated   cattle. 

Tziyim  (Is.  xiii;2i)  denotes  wild  beasts  of  the 
upland  wilderness.  Ocliiin,  rendered  'doleful 
creatures'  and  'marsh  animals,'  may,  we  think  with 
more  propriety,  be  considered  as  'poisonous  and 
o^Tensive  reptiles.' 

Seirim,  shaggy  ones,  is  a  general  term  for  apes 
— not  satyrs,  a  Pagan  poetical  creation  unfit  for 
Scriptural  language ;  it  includes  Saadim  as  a  spe- 
cies, and  Tannim,  monsters  of  the  deep  and  of  the 
wilderness — boas,  serpents,  crocodiles,  dolphins, 
and  sharks. 

(1)  Zoolog-y  of  Scripture.  The  zoology  of 
Scripture  may,  in  a  general  sense,  be  said  to 
embrace  the  whole  range  of  animated  nature ; 
but  after  the  first  brief  notice  of  the  creation  of 
animals  recorded  in  Genesis,  it  is  limited  more 
particularly  to  the  animals  found  in  Egypt, 
Arabia,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  the  countries  east- 
ward, in  some  cases,  to  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
It  comprehends  mammalia,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes, 
and  invertebrate  animals ;  but  in  a  work  like  the 
Bible,  written  for  a  far  different  purpose,  we 
might  naturally  expect  that  only  a  small  part 
of  these  would  be  found  described,  and  that 
generical  indications  would  more  frequently  oc- 
cur than  specific  characteristics.  As  the  intention 
of  Scripture,  in  its  allusions  to  animate  or  in- 
animate objects,  was  not  scientific  description, 
but  the  illustration  of  arguments  and  precepts 
by  images  drawn  from  objects  familiar  to  those 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  zoology  or  botany  should  be  treated 
systematically,  or  in  terms  such  as  modern 
science  has  adopted;  yet,  where  we  can  now 
fully  ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  the  text,  the 
imagery  drawn  from  natural  history  is  always 
forcible,  correct,  and  effective,  even  where  it 
treats  the  subject  under  the  conditions  of  the 
contemporary  popular  belief ;  for,  had  the  in- 
spired writers  entered  into  explanations  on  mat- 
ters of  science  not  then  commonly  understood, 
the  poetical  force  of  the  imagery,  and  conse- 
quently its  intended  effect,  must  necessarily  have 
been  greatly  diminished;  and.  where  system  is 
appropriate,  we  find  a  classified  general  distribu- 
tion of  the  creation,  simple  indeed,  but  sufficiently 
applicable  to  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
introduced.  It  resembles  other  parts  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  earliest  nations,  in  which  the 
physical  distribution  of  matter,  excepting  so  far 
as  man  is  concerned,  proceeds  by  triads.  Botany 
is  treated  under  the  heads  of  grass,  shrubs,  and 
trees:  in  animated  nature,  beginning  with  the 
lowest  organized  in  the  watery  elements,  we  have 
first  Sherds,  'the  moving  creature  that  hath  life, 
animalcula.  Crustacea,  insecta,  etc. ;  second.  Tan- 
ninim.  fishes  and  amphibia,  including  the  huge 
tenants  of  the  waters,  whether  they  also  frequent 
the  land  or  not,  crocodiles,  pythoii  serpents,  and 
perhaps  even  those  which  are  now  considered  as 
of  a  more  ancient  zoology  than  the  present  sys- 


tem, the  great  Saurians  of  geology;  and  third,  it 
appears,  birds,  'Oph,  'flying  creatures'  (Gen. 
i  :2o) ;  and  s.till  advancing  (cetaceans,  pinnati- 
peds,  whales  and  seals  being  excluded),  we  have 
quadrupeds,  forming  three  other  divisions  or 
orders:  First,  cattle,  Bchemah.  embracing  the 
ruminant  herbivora,  generally  gregarious  and  ca- 
pable of  domesticity;  second,  wild  beasts, 
Chayab,  carnivora,  including  all  beasts  of  prey; 
and  third,  reptiles,  Rcmes,  minor  quadrupeds, 
such  as  creep  by  means  of  many  feet,  or  glide 
along  the  surface  of  the  soil,  serpents,  annelides, 
etc. ;  finally,  we  have  man,  Adam,  standing  alone 
in  intellectual   supremacy. 

(2)  Mosaic  Classification.  The  classification 
of  Moses,  as  it  may  be  drawn  from  Deuteronomy, 
appears  to  be  confined  to  Vertcbrata  alone,  or 
animals  having  a  spine  and  ribs,  although  the 
fourth  class  might  include  others.  Taking  man 
as  one,  it  forms  five  classes— ist,  Man ;  2d, 
Beasts;  3d,  Birds;  4th,  Reptiles;  5th,  Fishes. 
It  is  the  same  as  that  in  Leviticus  xi,  where 
beasts  are  further  distinguished  into  those  with 
solid  hoofs,  and  those  with  cloven  feet.  But  the 
passage  specially  refers  to  animals  that  might  be 
lawfully  eaten  because  they  were  clean,  and  to 
others  prohibited  because  they  were  declared  un- 
clean, although  some  of  them,  according  to  the 
common  belief  of  the  time,  might  ruminate;  for 
it  may  be  repeated  that  the  Scriptures  were  not 
intended  to  embrace  anatomical  disquisitions 
aiming  at  the  advancement  of  human  science, 
but  to  convey  moral  and  religious  truth,  without 
disturbing  the  received  opinions  of  the  time  on 
questions  having  little  or  no  relation  to  their 
main  object.  In  like  manner,  fishes  and  birds  are 
divided  into  clean  and  unclean:  and.  taken  al- 
together, the  classification  now  described  forms 
an  excellent  series  of  distinctions,  which,  even 
at  the  present  day,  and  in  countries  far  distant 
from  the  scene  where  it  was  ordained,  still  re- 
mains applicable,  with  few  exceptions:  and  from 
its  intrinsic  propriety  will  remain  in  force,  not- 
withstanding our  present  knowledge  of  the  man- 
ners and  opinions  of  the  East  and  of  Egvpt  has 
rendered  many  of  the  earlier  comments  upon  it 
in  a  great   measure   useless. 

Figurative.  1.  IVIinisters  are  called  bms/s 
(Rev.  iv:v:vi),  but  the  word  ought  in  all  these 
passages  to  be  rendered  li-c'ing  creatures,  as  in 
Ezek.  i. 

2.  Saints  compare  themselves  to  beasts  because 
of  their  sinful  vileness,  ignorance,  stupiditv.  un- 
ruliness.  carnality   (Prov.  xxx:2;  Ps.  lxxiii":22). 

3.  Men  in  general  are  called  beasts  for  their 
earthliness,  ignorance,  unteachableness.  conten- 
tion, hurtfulness  to  one  another   (Eccl.  iii:i8). 

4.  The  most  useful  and  mild  animals,  as  oxen, 
cows,  calves,  sheep,  lambs,  doves,  are  emblems 
of  the  saints :  whilst  lions,  bears,  wolves,  serpents, 
are  made  emblems  of  the  outrageously  wicked 
(Isa.  xi:6.  7,  8). 

5-  The  most  powerful  animals,  as  eagles,  lions, 
bullocks,  he-goats,  rams,  leviathan,  etc.,  are  made 
emblems  of  kings  and  others,  who  are  powerful 
and  wealthy.  The  subjects  of  the  kings  of 
Assyria,  Chaldea  and  Eg>-pt  are  parabolically 
represented  as  beasts  lodged  under  the  shadow  of 
their  protection,  as  animals  under  a  tree  (Ezek. 
xxxi:6;  Dan.  iv:i4). 

6.  Wicked  men  are  called  beasts  for  their  un- 
reasonableness, earthly  mindedness.  ne,g!ect  of 
eternal  things,  and  rage  against  God  and  his  peo- 
ple (i  Cor.  xv:32:  2  Pet.  ii:i2). 

7.  Beasts  of  the  earth  sometimes  denote  raven- 
ous beasts  (Gen.  xv:3).- 
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8.  The  Chaldean.  Persian,  (jrecian.  Roman  and 
anti-Christian  empires  arc  likened  to  beasts,  be- 
cause hy  methods  cruel  and  unjust  they  have  been 
erected  and  maintained  (Dan.  vii:ll;  viii:4;  Rev. 
xii,  xiii,  xvii,  xviii). 

9.  The  scarlet-colored  beast  that  carries  the 
Antichrist  is  the  bloody  empire  of  Rome,  parted 
among  persecuting  princes   (Rev.  xvii:3). 

10.  The  beasts  that  devour  Antichrist's  slaugh- 
tered troops  are  not  only  those  literally  so  called, 
but  the  Protestants  who  seize  on  their  spoils 
(Rev.  xix:i7,  23). 

11.  The  Hebrews'  passage  through  the  Red 
Sea  and  wilderness  is  likened  to  a  beast  going 
down  into  or  along  a  valley;  it  was  easy  and  safe 
under  the  protecting  influence  of  God  (Is.  Ixiii  :i4). 
(Brown,  Bib.  Diet.) 

BEATITXnJE  (l>e-St'I-tud). 

The  word  'beatitude'  does  not  occur  in  the  Eng- 
lish Bible.  In  Biblical  Theology  it  signifies  either 
^l)  the  joys  of  heaven,  or  (2)  one  of  the  declara- 
tions of  blessedness  made  by  Christ  as  attached  to 
certain  virtues,  or  conditions,  or  persons.  The 
name  is  commonly  given  to  the  first  clauses  of  our 
Savior's  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt.  v:3-ii). 
'I hey  arc  as  lollows: 

1.  Blessed  ar^  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

2.  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall 
be  comforted. 

3.  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit 
the  earth. 

4.  Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness,  for  they  shall  be  filled. 

5.  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain 
mercy. 

6.  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall 
see  God. 

7.  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall 
be  called  the  children  of  God. 

8.  Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for 
righteousness'  sake,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

Blessed  arc  ye,  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and 
persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil 
against  you  falsely,  for  my  sake. 

The  eight  beatitudes  may  be  regarded  as  an 
analysis  of  perfect  spiritual  wcllbcing;  and  no- 
where in  non-Christian  literature  shall  we  find  so 
sublime  a  summary  of  the  best  elements  in  the 
felicity  attainable  by  man.  They  correct  all  low 
and  carnal  views  of  human  happiness. 

"They  do  not  describe  eight  different  classes  of 
people,  but  eight  different  elements  of  excellence, 
which  may  all  be  combined  in  one  and  the  same 
man.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  arc  almost  certain 
to  be  so  combined,  e.  g.  being  poor  in  spirit  with 
meekness,  and  endurance  of  persecution  with 
mourning.  And  perhaps  it  is  not  untrue  to  say 
with  Ambrose  that  the  four  given  by  St.  Luke 
virtually  include  the  whole  eight :  but  to  make 
each  of  the  four  correspond  to  one  of  the  four 
cardinal  virtues  is  to  force  the  ineanin(f  of  one  or 
the  iiiber."    (A.  Plummer.  Hastings'  litb.  Did.) 

BEBAI  (b«b'a-i  or  bs'bai).  (Hcb.  *??.  bay-bah'ee, 
fatherly). 

1.  Tlie  head  of  one  of  the  families  th.-it  re- 
turned from  Babylon  (B.C.  536)  with  Zerubbabcl 
(Eira  ii :  11 ;  Neb.  vii :  16).  Later  twenly-cipht  more 
returned  (B.C.  4!;t)l  with  V.ix.\  (Ezr.i  viiiii>.  Of 
this  family  four  liad  t.ikcn  foreign  wives  iF.zra 
x:28).  They  were  among  those  who  scaled  the 
covenant  (B.  C.  410)  with  Nclii-miah  (Nch.  v:fi;i. 

2.  Father  of  ZcclKiriah,  Ic.idcr  of  the  Iwcnly- 
■^ight  men  mentioned  in  1.     (Ezra  viii:ii). 


3.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  people,  who  entered 
into  covenant  with  Nchemiah  (Nch.  X15). 

BECHER  (be'ker),  (Heb. "'.??,  beh-ker,  firstborn, 

youth,  according  to  Simonis,  young  camel  1. 

1.  .Second  son  of  Benjamin  (Gen.  xlvi:2i;  I 
Chron.  vii :6;;  but  wanting  in  i  Chron.  viii:i,  as  the 
text  stands  (B.  C.  17001.  He  was  one  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Rachel  who  came  down  to  Egypt 
with  Jacob  and  settled  there.  Among  his  descend- 
ants were  Saul  and  Sheba;  the  last  headed  a  for- 
niidaolc  rebellion  against  David  (2  Sam.  xx). 

2.  Son  of  Ephraim  (Num.  xxvi:3^),  same  as  1. 
It  is  likely  that  either  Becher  or  his  descendant 
and  head  of  the  house  married  an  Ephraimitish 
heiress  (I  Chron.  vii:20,  21),  and  for  this  reason 
was  reckoned  in  that  tribe  as  Jair  (i  Chron.  ii:22), 
B.  C.  after  1874. 

BECHORATH  (beko'rathj,  (Heb.  t^T'^?  btk-o- 

rat/i' ,  firstborn),  a  son  of  Aphiah,  or  Abiah  (B.  C. 
1225);  grandson  of  Becher  (l  Sam.  ix:i).  He  was 
an  ancestor  of  Saul. 

BED  (bSd). 

'I'lic  manner  of  sleeping  In  warm  Eastern  cli- 
ni.ites  is  necessarily  very  different  from  that  which 
is  followed  in  our  colder  regions.  The  present 
usages  appear  to  be  the  same  as  those  <if  the 
ancient  Jews,  and  sufficiently  explain  the  passages 
of  Scripture  which  bear  on  the  subject. 

(1)  Bedding.  Beds  of  feathers  are  altogether 
unknown,  and  the  Orientals  generally  lie  exceed- 
ingly hard.  Poor  people  who  have  no  certaifi 
home,  or  when  on  a  journey,  or   employed    at   a 


distance  from  their  dwellings,  sleep  on  mats,  or 
wrapped  in  their  outer  garment,  which,  from  its 
importance  in  this  respect,  was  forbidden  to  be 
retained  in  pledge  over  night  (D'Arvieux,  iii:257; 
G>n.  ix:2l.  23;  Exod.  xxii:27:  Ueut.  xxiv:l3). 
Under  peculiar  circumstances  a  stone  covered  with 


some  folded  cloth  or  piece  of  dress  is  often  used 
for  a  pillow  (Gen.  xxviii:ll).  The  more  wealthy 
classes  sleep  on  mattresses  stuffed  with  wool  or 
roiion.  which  arc  often  no  other  Ih.in  a  quilt 
thickly  padded,  and  arc  used  either  singlv  or  one 
or  more  placed  upon  each  other.  A  similar  quilt 
of  hncr  materials  forms  the  coverlet  in  winter. 
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and  in  summer  a  thin  blanket  suffices,  but  some- 
times the  convenient  outer  garment  is  used  for 
the  latter  purpose,  and  was  so  among  the  Jews,  as 
we  learn  from  I  Sam.  xix:i3.  The  difference  of 
use  here  is,  that  the  poor  ■wral'  themselves  up  in  it, 
and  it  forms  their  whole  bed,  whereas  the  rich 
employ  it  as  a  covering  only.  A  pillow  is  placed 
upon  the  mattress,  and  over  both,  in  good  houses, 
is  laid  a  sheet.  The  bolsters  are  more  valuable 
thin  the  mattresses,  both  in  respect  of  their  cover- 
ings and  material ;  they  are  usually  stuffed  with 
cotton  or  other  soft  substance ;  but  instead  of 
these,  skins  of  goats  or  sheep  appear  to  have  been 
formerly  used  by  the  poorer  classes  and  in  the 
hardier  ages.  These  skins  were  probably  sewed 
up  in  the  natural  shape,  like  water-skins,  and 
stuffed  with  chaff  or  wool  (l  Sam.  xix:i3). 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  couches  of  the 
Jews  for  repose  and  for  the  use  of  the  sick,  called 
mit-taw'  (Heb.  '""V^),  a  bed  as  extetidecHf^i^ii.  xlvii: 
31;  I  Sam.  xix:i3;  2  Sam.  iv:7;  2  Kings  i:4);  7Jiish- 
kawb'  (Heb.  ^5^^^),  (Exod.  xxi:l8;  2  Sam.  xiii:5; 
Cant.  iii:l),  or  eh'res  (Heb.  ^":??),  (Job  vii:i3; 
Cant.  i:i6),  properly  'bedstead,'  (Comp.  Deut.  iii:ii), 
were  actually  bedsteads  of  different  sorts,  or 
simply  the  standing  and  fixed  divans  such  as 
those  on  which  the  Western  Asiatics  commonly 
make  their  beds  at  night. 

It  has  been  usually  thought  that  the  choice 
must  lie  between  these  alternatives,  because  it  has 
not  been  understood  that  in  the  East  there  is, 
in  fact,  a  variety  of  arrangement  in  this  matter, 
but  we  feel  satisfied  that  the  different  Hebrew 
words  answer  to  and  describe  similarly  different 
arrangements,  although  we  may  be  unable  now  to 
assign  to  the  several  words  their  distinctive  ap- 
plications to  still  subsisting  things. 

(2)  Divan.  The  divan,  or  dais,  is  a  slightly 
elevated  platform  at  the  upper  end  and  often  along 
the  sides  of  the  room.  On  this  are  laid  the  mat- 
tresses on  which  the  Western  Asiatics  sit  cross- 
legged  in  the  daytime,  with  large  cushions  against 
the  wall  to  support  the  back.  At  night  the  light 
bedding  is  usually  laid  out  upon  this  divan,  and 
thus  beds  for  many  persons  are  easily  formed. 
The  bedding  is  removed  in  the  morning,  and  de- 
posited in  recesses  in  the  room,  made  for  the 
purpose.  This  is  a  sort  of  general  sleeping-room 
for  the  males  of  the  family  and  for  guests,  none 
but  the  master  having  access  to  the  inner  parts 
of  the  house,  where  alone  there  are  proper  and 
distinct  bed-chambers.  In  these  the  bedding  is 
either  laid  on  the  carpeted  floor,  or  placed  on  a 
low  frame  or  bedstead. 

(3)  Bedstead.  The  most  common  bedstead  in 
Egypt  and  Arabia  is  of  this  shape,  framed  rudely 


of  palm  sticks.  It  was  used  in  ancient  Egypt,  and 
is  figured  in  the  mural  paintings.  In  Palestine, 
Syria  and  Persia,  where  the  palm  tree  is  not  com- 
mon and  where  timber  is  more  plentiful,  a  bed- 
frame  of  similar  shape  is  made  of  boards.  This 
kind  of  bedstead  is  also  used  upon  the  house-tops 
during  the  season  in  which  people  sleep  there. 
It  is  more  than  likely  that  Og's  bedstead  was  of 
this  description  (Deut.  iiirll).  In  the  times  in 
which  he  lived  the  palm  tree  was  more  common 
in  Palestine  than  at  present,  and  llie  bedsteads  in 
ordinary  use  were  probably  formed  of  palm  sticks. 
They  would,  therefore,  be  incapable  of  sustaining 


any  undue  weight  without  being  disjointed  and 
bent  awry,  and  this  would  dictate  the  necessity 
of  making  that  destined  to  sustain  the  vast  bulk 
of  Og,  rather  of  rods  of  iron  than  of  the  mid- 
ribs of  the  palm-fronds.  These  bedsteads  are 
also  of  a  length  seldom  more  than  a  few  inches 
beyond  the  average  human  stature  (commonly 
C  feet  3  inches),  and  hence  the  propriety  with 
which  the  length  of  Og's  bedstead  is  stated,  to 
convey  an  idea  of  his  stature. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  bed- 
steads were  all  of  this  sort.  There  are  traces  of 
a  kind  of  portable  couch  (i  Sam.  xix:i5),  which 
appears  to  have  served  as  a  sofa  for  sitting  on 
in  the  daytime  (i  Sam.  xxviii:23;  Ezek.  xxiiiui; 
Amos  vi:4),  and  there  is  now  the  less  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  enjoyed  this 
convenience,  as  we  find  such  couches  in  use  among 
the  neighboring  nations,  and  figured  on  their 
monuments. 


Couch-bed  with  Head  Rest. 

A  bed  with  a  tester  is  mentioned  in  Judith  xvi: 
23,  which,  in  connection  with  other  indications, 
and  the  frequent  mention  of  rich  tapestries  hung 
upon  and  about  a  bed  for  luxuriousness  and  or- 
nament, proves  that  such  beds  as  are  still  used 
by  royal  and  distinguished  personages  were  not 
unknown  under  the  Hebrew  monarchy  (Comp. 
Esth.  i:6;  Prov.  v'n  :i6  scq.;  Ezek.  x,xiii:4l). 

(4)  Customs.  It  is  evident  that  the  ancient 
Jews,  like  the  modern  inhabitants  of  their  land, 
seldom  or  never  changed  their  dress  on  going  to 
bed.  Most  people  only  divest  themselves  of  their 
outer  garment,  and  loosen  the  ligatures  of  the 
waist,  excepting  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
summer,  when  they  sleep  almost  entirely  unclad. 

BEDAD  (be'dad),  (Heb.  ""^p,  bed-ad,  separation), 
the  father  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Edom  (Gen. 
xxxvi:35;  1  Chron.  1:46),  B.C.  1500. 

BEDAN  (be'dan),  (Heb.  l^?^  hed-awn'). 

In  I  Sam  xii:ii,  we  read  that  the  Lord  sent  as 
deliverers  of  Israel  Jerubbaal,  Bedan,  Jephthah, 
Samuel.  Three  of  these  we  know  to  have  been 
judges  of  Israel,  but  we  nowhere  find  Bedan 
among  the  number.  The  Targum  understands  it 
of  Samson,  and  so  Jerome  and  the  generality 
of  interpreters,  but  this  interpretation  goes  on 
the  supposition  that  bedawn  should  be  rendered 
in  Dan,  i.  e.,  one  in  Dan,  or  of  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
as  Samson  was.  In  this  sense,  as  Kimchi  ob- 
serves, it  would  have  the  same  force  as  Ben-Dan. 
a  son  of  Dan,  a  Danite.  Such  an  intermi.xture  of 
proper  names  and  appellatives,  however,  is  very 
doubtful,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Bedan  is  men- 
tioned before  Jephthah,  whereas  Samson  was  after 
him.  The  Septuagint,  Syriac  and  Arabic  have 
Barak,  which  many  think  the  preferable  reading 
(Comp.  Heb.  xi  132).  A  man  of  the  name  of 
Bedan  occurs,  however,  among  the  posterity  of 
Manasseh  (l  Chron.  vii:i7).  and  Junius,  fol- 
lowed by  some  others,  thinks  that  the  judge  Jair 
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is  meant,  and  that  he  is  here  called  Bedan  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  more  ancient  Jair,  the  son 
of  Manassch.  The  order  in  which  the  judges 
are  here  i.amed  is  not  at  variance  with  this  view 
(Num.  xxxii:4l:  Judg.  x  :3,  4);  but  surely,  if 
Jair  had  been  really  intended,  he  might  have  been 
called  by  that  name  without  any  danger  of  his 
being,  in  this  text  (where  he  is  called  a  deliverer 
of  Israel,  and  placed  among  the  judges),  con- 
founded with  the  more  ancient  Jair. 

BEDCHAMBER   (bed'cham'ber),  (Heb.  HVJSn 

""",  khad-ar  ham-mee-toth' ,  room  of  beds,  2  Kings 

xi:2;   2  Chron.  xxii:ii;   ^rt^  '~'^,  khad-ar"  mish- 

kmwb',  sleeping  room,  Exod.  viii:3;  2  Sam.  iv:7; 
2  Kings  vi:i2).  The  "bedchamber"  in  the  temple 
where  Joash  was  hidden  was  probably  a  store 
chamber  for  keeping  beds  (2  Kings  xi:2;  2  Chron. 
xxii:lll.  The  position  of  the  bedchamber  in  the 
most  remote  and  secret  parts  of  the  palace  seems 
marked  in  the  passages  Exod.  viii;3;  2  Kings 
vi;i2  iMc.  and  Str.  Bib.  Cyc). 

BEDEIAH  (be-de'ya),  (Heb.  'T73,  bay-deyaw' , 
servant  of  Jehovah),  one  of  the  family  of  Bani  who 
had  married  a  strange  wife  (Ezra  x:35),  B.C. 458. 

BEDOLACH  (b«d'o-iak).  (Heb.  "2''3  ^^.^^. 
la.h  ,. 

This  word  occurs  but  twice  in  the  Scriptures — 
in  (ien.  ii:i2,  as  a  product  of  the  land  of  Havilah, 
and  Num.  xi  :7,  where  the  manna  is  likened  to 
It.  It  has  been  much  disputed  among  critics,  fwth 
ancient  and  modern.  In  the  Septuagint  it  is  con- 
sidered as  a  precious  stone,  and  translated  (Gen. 
ii:l2)  by  di-Opof,  a  dark  red  stone,  carbuncle,  and 
I  Num.  1*7)  by  itpiJa-TaXXot,  crystal;  while  Aquila, 
Symmachus.'Iheodotion  and  the  Vulgate  render  it 
biUllium,  a  transparent  aromatic  gum  from  a  tree 
growing  in  Arabia.  Of  this  opinion  also  is  Jo- 
sef.hus,  Antiq.  iii:l,  6,  where  he  describes  the 
manna  as  similar  to  the  aromatic  bdellium  (Num. 
xi7). 

The  Jewish  Rabbins,  however,  followed  by  a 
host  of  their  Arabian  translators,  and  to  whom 
Bochart  (Micro:,  iii,  p.  593.  sq.)  and  Gcscnius 
(Thesaur.  i:i8l)  accede,  translate  bedoiach  by 
pearl,  and  consider  Havilah  as  the  part  of  Arabia 
near  Catipha  and  Ilahrein  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
where  the  pearls  are  found. 

BEE    (be),    (Heb.    '""T'^",    deb-o-raw' ,    orderly, 

occurs  in  Deut.  i:44;  Judg.  xiv:8;  Ps.  cxviii:i2; 
Is.  vii:l8).  This  insect  was  unclean  by  the  law 
(Lev.  xi:23).  It  belongs  to  the  family  apidir,  order 
hymenoptera,  species  apis  mellifica,  commonly 
called  the  honey-bee.  because  this  species  has 
often  yielded  honey  to  man. 

The  bee  is  one  of  the  most  generally  diffused 
creatures  on  the  globe,  being  found  in  every 
region.  Its  instincts,  its  industry  and  the  valuable 
product  of  its  labors  have  obtained  for  it  universal 
attention  from  the  remotest  times.  No  nation 
upon  earth  has  had  so  many  hi.storians  as  this 
insect.  The  naturalist,  agriculturist  and  politician 
have  been  led  by  a  regard  to  science  or  interest 
to  study  its  habits. 

In  proceeding  to  notice  the  principal  passages 
of  Scripture  in  which  the  bee  is  mentioned,  we 
first  pause  at  Dent,  i  :44,  where  Moses  alludes  to 
the  irresistible  vengeance  with  which  hoes  pursue 
their  enemies:  'The  Amorites  came  out  against 
you  and  chased  you  as  bees  do,  and  destroyed 
you  in  Seir  unto  Hormah.'  The  powerlessness 
of  man  under  the  united  attacks  of  these  insects 
is  well  attested.     Even  in  this  country  the  stinKS 


of  two  exasperated  hives  have  been  known  to  kil! 
a  horse  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  reference  to  the  bee  contained  in  Judg. 
xiv  :8  has  attracted  the  notice  of  most  readers. 
It  is  related  in  the  sth  and  6th  verses  that  Sam- 
son, aided  by  supernatural  streng^th,  rent  a  young 
lion,  that  warred  against  him.  as  he  would  have 
rent  a  kid,  and  that  'after  a  time,'  as  he  returned 
to  take  his  wife,  he  turned  aside  to  see  the  carcass 
of  the  lion,  'and,  behold,  there  was  a  swarm  of 
bees  and  honey  in  the  carcass  of  the  lion."  It  has 
been  hastily  concluded  that  this  narrative  favors 
the  mistaken  notion  of  the  ancients,  that  bees 
might  be  engendered  in  the  dead  bodies  of 
animals.  The  Syriac  version  translates  'the  bony 
carcass.'  The  learned  Bochart  remarks  that  the 
Hebrew  phrase,  'after  a  time,'  sometimes  signifies 
a  whole  year.  The  circumstance  that  'honey'  was 
found  in  the  carcass,  as  well  as  bees,  shows  that 
suHicient  time  had  elapsed  since  their  possession 
of  it  for  all  the  flesh  iO  be  removed.  Nor  is  such 
an  abode  for  bees — probably  in  the  skull  or  thorax 
— more  unsuitable  than  a  hollow  in  a  rock,  or  in  a 
tree,  or  in  the  ground,  in  which  we  know  they 
often  reside. 

The  phrase  in  Ps.  cxviii:i2.  'They  compassed 
me  about  like  bees,'  will  be  readily  understood  by 
those  who  know  the  manner  in  which  bees  attack 
the  object  of  their  fury. 

The  only  remaining  passage  has  been  strangely 
misunderstood  (Is.  vii:i8):  'The  Lord  shall 
hiss  for  the  fly  that  is  in  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  river  of  Egj-pt,  and  for  the  bee  that  is  in  the 
land  of  Assyria.'  Here  the  fly  and  the  bee  are 
no  doubt  the  personifications  of  those  inveterate 
enemies  of  Israel,  the  Eg^-ptians  and  Assyrians, 
whom  the  Lord  threatened  to  excite  against  his 
disobedient  people.  But  the  hissing  for  them  has 
been  interpreted,  even  by  modern  writers  of 
eminence,  as  involving  'an  allusion  to  the  prac- 
tice of  callittg  out  the  bees  from  their  hives,  by 
a  hissing  or  whistling  sound,  to  their  labor  in  the 
fields,  and  summoning  them  to  return  when  the 
heavens  begin  to  lozcer,  or  the  shadoivs  of  ei'ening 
to  fall'  (Dr.  Harris'  Natural  History  of  the  Bible. 
London.  1825).  No  one  has  offered  any  proof  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  custom,  and  the  idea  will 
itself  seem  sufficienlly  strange  to  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  habits  of  bees. 

The  true  reference  is,  no  doubt,  to  the  custom 
of  the  people  of  the  East,  and  even  of  many  parts 
of  Europe,  of  calling  the  attention  of  any  one  in 
the  street,  etc..  by  a  significant  hiss,  or  rather  l-.ist, 
as  Bishop  Lowth  translates  the  word  both  here 
and  in  I*,  v  :26,  but  which  is  generally  done  in 
this  country  by  a  short  significant  hem!  or  other 
exclamation.  (For  figurative  allusions  and  moral 
lessons  see  Ezek.  iii:j;  Ps.  xix:lo;  Prov. 
xvi  :24  > 

BEEFhrf).     Sec  Fdoo. 

BEELIADA  (be'e-li'a-da),  (Heb.  *","«?,  beh-el- 
ya',v-da:o' .  the  lord  knows,  or  known  bv  Baal),  one 
of  D.ivid's  sons,  born  in  Jerusalem  (I  Chron.  xiv  7). 
In  2  .Samuel  the  name  is  Eliada,  /i' taking  the  place 
of  />ee  (B.  C.  1045). 

BEELZEBXTB  (Iw-il'ze-bflb),  (Gr.  B«Xf»;3oi5X,  beh- 
el-~eh-<'<>r).  a  lie.illien  deity,  believed  to  be  the 
prince  of  evil  spirits  (Matt,  x:25;  xii:24,27;  Mark 
iii:22;  Luke  xi:is.sfi.).  The  name  properly  should 
be  Heehebul  \n  all  tlic  N.T.  passages. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  reading  Heehebul 
is  the  one  which  has  the  support  of  almost  every 
critical  authority;  and  the  Heelcebub  of  the 
Peshito  (if  indeed  it  is  not  a  corruption,  as 
Michaelis  thinks),  and  of  the  Vulgate,  and  of  .some 
modern  versions,  has  probably  bi-en  accommodated 
to  the  name  of  the  Philistine  god  Baalsebub. 
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Bj  some  Beelzebul  is  thought  to  mean  '?.?  -^5. 
till:  tf!i>!^i;-f^oi/,  an  expression  intended  to  designate 
witli  loalliiiig  tlie  prince  of  all  moral  impurity.  It 
is  supposed,  at  tlic  same  time,  tliat  the  name 
BtQliebiih,  the  Philistine  god  of  flies,  was  changed 
to  Beelzei^«/  i"god  of  dung"),  and  employed  in  a 
jocular  way  as  a  name  of  the  devil.  Others  pre- 
fer to  derive  the  word  from  ''-;  "*?,  bah' al-ze-bool' , 
the  lord  of  the  dwellingva.  which  evil  spirits  dwell. 

BEEB  (be'er),  (Heb.  ""<?,  be-ayr' ,  a  well),  a  lo- 
cal proper  name,  denoting,  whether  by  itself  or  in 
composition,  the  presence  of  a  well  of  water.  There 
were  two  places  so  called. 

1.  A  place  in  the  land  of  Moab,  which  was  one 
of  the  encampments  of  the  Israelites  (Num. 
xxi:i6),  beyond  the  Arnon,  and  so  called  because 
of  the  "well"  dug  by  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the 
people.  This  is  probably  the  Beer-Elini  ("well  of 
heroes")  of  Is.  xv  :8. 

2.  A  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  It  is  men- 
tioned only  once  in  Scripture  (Judg.  ix:2i)  as  the 
place  to  which  Jotham  fled.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
the  modern  Bireh,  a  large  village  situated  on  the 
ridge,  running  from  east  to  west,  which  bounds 
the  northern  prospect,  as  beheld  from  Jerusalem 
and  its  vicinity,  and  may  be  seen  from  a  great 
distance  north  and  south.  It  is  now  a  large  vil- 
lage, with  a  population  of  700  Moslems.  The 
houses  are  low,  and  many  of  them  half  under- 
ground. Many  large  stones  and  various  substruc- 
tions evince  the  antiquity  of  the  site;  and  there 
are  remains  of  a  fine  old  church  of  the  time  of  the 
Crusades. 

BEEE.A  (be-e'ra  or  be'er-a),  (Heb.  **^!*?,  be-ay- 
raiv' ,  a  well,  or  else  expounder),  son  of  Zophah,  of 
the  tribe  of  Asher  (i  Chron.  vii:37),  B.  C.  1570. 

BEERAH  (be-e'rah),  (Heb.  "'?*?,  be-ay-raw' ,  a 
well,  or  expounder),  prince  of  the  Reubenites,  car- 
ried away  (B.  C.  7440)  by  Tiglath-pileser  (i  Chron. 
v;6). 

BEER-ELIM  (be'er-e'lira),  (Heb.  ="V!>'  ■>!<?,  be- 
ayr'  ay-leem' ,  well  of  heroes,  Isaiah  xv:8),  the  well 
of  the  princes,  probably  the  same  with  that  men- 
tioned in  Num.  xxi:i6,  18. 

BEERI  (be  e'ri),  (Heb.  *'M?,  be-ay-ree' ,  of  a 
fountain,  illustrious). 

1.  Father  of  Judith,  wife  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxvi:34), 
B.  C.  IQ63.  Judith  is  the  same  as  Aholibamah 
(Gen.  xxxvi:2)  in  all  probability.  This  would  make 
Beeri  and  Anak  the  same  person. 

2.  Father  of  the  prophet  Hosea  (Hos.  i:l), 
B. C.  800. 

BEER-LAHAI-BOI  (be'er-la-hai'roi),  Heb.  *^' 

d2    ^r,  be-ayr'  lakh-ah'ee  ro-ee' ,  the  well  of  him 

that  livcth  and  seeth  me,  or  the  well  of  the  vision 
of  life),  a  well  between  Kadesh  and  Shur,  where 
the  angel  of  God  appeared  to  Hagar  (Gen.  xvi:i4). 
Here  Isaac  dwelt  before  and  after  the  death  of  his 
father  (Gen.  xxiv:62;  xxv:ii). 

EEEROTH  (be-e'roth),  (Heb.  '^'^^^,be-ay-roth, 
v/ells). 

i.  The  plural  of  Beer,  and  by  many  taken  for 
the  same  place.  Dr.  Robinson  thinks  that  if  they 
were  different  the  Bireh  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing article  represents  Beeroth  rather  than  Beer. 
Beeroth  is  mentioned  as  a  city  of  the  Gibeonites 
(Josh,  ix: 1 7).  It  was  one  of  the  four  cities  of  the 
Hivites  and  was  reckoned  in  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min (Josh.  xviii:25;  2  Sam.  iv:2;  Ezra  ii:25).  Euse- 
biui  distinguishes  it  from  Beer,  and  assigns  it  a 


position  coincident  with  that  now  occupied  by 
Bireh,  /.  e.,  seven  miles  (in  fact,  rather  more)  north 
of  Jerusalem. 

2.  The  wells  of  the  tribe  of  Bene-jaakan,  a 
halting-place  in  the  desert  for  the  Israelites  iDeut. 
X  :6).  The  name  is  Bene-jaakan  in  Num.  xxxiii  :32. 

BEEROTHITE  (be-e'roth-ite),  (Heb.  T^!<r,*^- 
(y-/-(7///-£'^',  belonging  to  Beeroth).  See  Beeroth. 

BEERSHEBA  ( be'er-she'ba),(Heb.^??  ""<?.**- 
ayr-sheh'bah,  well  of  the  oath),  a  place  in  the 
southernmost  part  of  Canaan,  celebrated  for  the 
sojourn  of  the  patriarchs. 

It  took  its  name  from  the  well  which  was  duj; 
there  by  Abraham,  and  the  oath  which  confirmed 
his  treaty  with  Abimelech  (Gen.  x.xirji).  Ii 
seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  station  of  that 
patriarch,  and  here  he  planted  one  of  those 
■groves'  which  formed  the  temples  of  those  re- 
mote times  (Gen.  xxi:33).  A  town  of  some 
consequence  afterwards  arose  on  the  spot,  and 
retained  the  same  name.  It  was  first  assigned  to 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv;28),  and  afterw;irds 
transferred  to  Simeon  (Josh.  xix:2),  but  was 
still  popularly  ascribed  to  Judah  (2  Sam.  xxiv: 
/).  As  it  was  the  southernmost  city  of  the  land, 
its  name  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  being  pro- 
verbially used  in  describing  the  extent  of  the 
country,  in  the  phrase  'from  Dan  (in  the  north) 
to  Beersheba'  (in  the  south),  and  reversely,  'from 
Beersheba  unto  Dan'  (Judg.  xx:i;  2  Sam.  xvii: 
11;  I  Chron.  xxi:2:  2  Chron.  xxxrj).  When 
the  land  was  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  the 
extent  of  that  of  Judah  was  in  like  manner  de- 
scribed by  the  phrase  'from  Beersheba  to  Mount 
Ephraim'  (2  Chron.  xix:4).  It  was  at  Beer- 
sheba that  Samuel  established  his  sons  as  judges 
for  the  southernmost  districts  (l  Sam.  viii  :2)  ; 
it  was  from  thence  that  Elijah  wandered  out  into 
the  southern  desert  (i  Kings  xix:3);  here  was 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  idolatrous  worship  in 
the  time  of  Uzziah  (Amos  v  :5 ;  viii:i4)  ;  and  to 
this  place,  among  others,  the  Jews  returned  after 
the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi  :27,  30).  This  is  the  last 
time  its  name  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament.  In 
the  New  Testament  it  is  not  once  mentioned,  and 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten  till  the  fourteenth 
century. 

In  later  years  the  site  was  visited  by  Dr.  Rob- 
inson. Here,  on  the  borders  of  Palestine,  he 
found  the  Wady  es-Leba,  a  wide  watercourse 
or  bed  of  a  torrent,  running  W'.SAV.,  upon  whose 
northern  side,  close  upon  the  bank,  are  two  deep 
wells,  still  called  Bir-es-Leba,  the  ancient  Beer- 
sheba. These  wells  are  fifty-five  rods  apart. 
They  are  circular,  and  stoned  up  very  neatly  with 
masonry,  apparently  very  ancient.  The  largest 
of  them  is  i2i->  feet  in  diameter,  and  44Vi  feet 
deep  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  sixteen  of  which, 
at  the  bottom,  are  excavated  in  the  solid  rock. 
The  other  well  is  five  feet  in  diameter  by  twelve 
feet  deep.  The  water  in  both  is  pure  and  sweet, 
and  in  great  abundance.  Both  w-ells  are  sur- 
rounded with  drinking  troughs  of  stone  for 
camels  and  flocks,  such  as  w-ere  doubtless  used 
of  old  by  the  flocks  which  were  fed  on  the  ad- 
jacent hills.  No  ruins  were  at  first  visible;  but, 
on  examination,  foundations  of  former  dwellings 
were  traced,  dispersed  loosely  over  the  low  Tiills, 
to  the  north  of  the  wells,  and  in  the  bollowi 
between.  They  seem  to  have  been  built  chiefly 
of  round  stones,  although  some  of  the  stones  are 
squared  and  some  hewn,  suggesting  the  idea  of 
a  small  straggling  city.  The  site  of  the  wells 
is  nearly  midway  between  the  southern  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  at  Raphaea, 
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or  twenty-seven  miles  southeast  from  Gaza,  and 
about  the  same  distance  south  by  west  from 
Hebron. 

BEESHTERAH  (be-esh'te-rah).  (Hcb.  •"""?*?■ 
beM-fs/i-tfr-<i-a'',v,\\\\  Ashtoreth),  a  city,  belonging 
to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  beyond  Jordan,  which 
was  given  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi;27).  In  the 
parallel  list  (i  Chron.  vi:7i)  Ashtaroth  is  given; 
and  Beeshterah  is  only  a  contracted  form  of  BetM- 
Aihtarcth,  the  "temple  of  Ashtoreth." 

BEETLE  (bet  "I, I.  Lev.  xi:2i,  22.  Beetles  have 
not  "legs  above  their  feet  to  leap  withal  upon  the 
earth,"  neither  are  they  ever  eaten  by  man.  From 
the  connection  the  word  probably  indicates  an 
insect  of  the  Locust  family  (which  see).  The 
Egyptians  worshiped  the  beetle  {scarabaus)  as  a 
symbol  of  fertility  and  immortality.    (See  Char- 

JOL). 

BEEVES  (bevz),  (Heb.  '^^,baw kawr' \'\\\  Ara- 
bic, al-bakar),  cattle,  herds,  applicable  to  all  Ru- 
minantia,  the  camels  alone  excepted ;  but  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  Bovidje  and  the  genera  of  the 
larger  antelopes. 

Ox  or  beeve,  aluph,  the  most  important  of  all 
clean  beasts  (Ps.  viii:7;  cxliv:i4;  Jer.  xi:i9).  Bull, 
shor ;  Chaldee, /ijwr,-  Arabic,  al-taiir ;  Latin, /<i»- 
rus ;  Celtic,  tor.  Young  bull,  p/iar ;  Belgic,  Vfir 
(Job  xxi:io;  i  .Sam.  vi:7,  lo;  Ps.  Ixix:3i).  Heifer, 
pharah.  Calf,  ^^el\  Arabic,  idgl :  but  theo,  al- 
though the  hunched  ox  occurs  on  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, we  take  to  refer  to  an  oryx,  as  well  as 
Beker-el-waslt,  unless  it  be  the  Antilope  defassa 
of  Wilkinson,  a  species  not  yet  scientifically  de- 
scribed. 

Ye  shall  offer  at  your  own  will  a  male  without 
bleniish,  of  the  beeves,  of  the  sheep,  etc.  (Lev. 
xxii:l9).  Beeves  is  the  eeiiuinc  plural  of  beef,  and 
means  the  living  animals.  We  rind  the  same  term 
in  the  form  beefs  in  Shakespeare:  "As  flesh  of  mut- 
ton, beefs  or  goats." 

BEFOKE  (b6-f6r').  In  the  .Scripture  this  word 
is  used  both  as  a  preposition  and  an  adverb.  It 
applies  both  to  place  atid  time,  and  intimates 
preference. 

1.  Place.  In  view,  free  lo  one's  choice  (Gen. 
X3c:i5).  As  in  a  posture  of  humiliation  (Rev. 
iii:9).  In  sight  or  presence  of  (Gen.  xliii:i4). 
In  advance  of  (Josh.  viii:lo). 

2.  Time.  Previously;  sooner  than  (Is.  xliii:i3; 
Juhn  x:8). 

3.  Preference.  Rather  than  (2  Sam.  vi:2i;  John 
i;i5.  27). 

4.  In  one  solitary  passage,  owing  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Canaan,  relative  to  Syria,  it  signifies  "on 
the  east,"  as  behind  implies  the  west  (Is.  ix:l2). 

To  be  "before"  God  is  to  enjoy  his  favor,  and 
the   smiles  of  his  providence   (Ps.   xxxi:22). 

BEO  (b^g),  the  translation  ()f  Heb.  ■^-5,  hav.'- 
ii/.vA,  beseech  (Ps.  xxxvii:25);  ^r,  shaw-al  (Ps. 
cixMO;  Prov.  xx;4);  dr.  Vtoit/w,  ep-ahee-teh'o,  to 
ask  for  (Luke  xviijl;  wpoaaniu,  pros-ahee-teh'o 
(Mark  >:46;  Luke  xvliiij;;  John  ix:8). 

BEOOAB.  (bOg'ger),  Heb.  "■"??,  eb-yone',  desti- 
tute, I  Sam.  ii:8;  Gr.  irTwx^t,  pto-khos',  Luke  xvi: 
20,22;  Gal.  iv:q;  elsewhere  pcMir).  A  bcfjgar  who 
regularly  solicited  alms  publicly  or  promiscuously 
was    unknown    to    the    Mosaic    legislation.     (See 

.•\l.MS.I 

BEHEADING  (b«-b«d'lng),  (Heb.  T-^.ar-aph' , 

lo  cause  lo  drop,  break  down).   Sec  PfNlsHMENTS. 

BEHEMOTH  (be-he'mSlh),  [\\ch.'^'^\^^,behay- 

tntht/i' ,  ]uh  xl:i5;  in  Coptic,  according  to  Jablon- 
17 


ski,  Pehemont),  is  regarded  as  the  plural  of  behe- 
viah,  but  commentators  are  by  no  means  agreed 
as  lo  its  true  meaning. 

.\  number  of  learned  men,  with  Bocharl  and 
Calmel  at  their  head,  understand  the  word  in 
the  singular  number  as  a  specific  name,  denoting 


Behemoth. 

the  hippopotamus,  seeking  by  somewhat  forced 
interpretations  of  the  beautiful  poetical  allusions 
in  Job  xl:i5-24.  lo  prove  the  exactness  of  the 
description  when  compared  with  the  species.  In 
some  respects,  however,  it  is  more  applicable  lo 
the  elephant,  while  in  others  it  is  equally  so  to 
both  animals.  Hence  the  term  behemoth,  taken 
intensively  (for  in  some  places  it  is  admitted  to 
designate  cattle  in  general),  may  be  assumed  lo 
be  a  poetical  personification  of  the  great  Pachy- 
dermala,  or  even  Herbivora,  wherein  the  idea 
of  hippopotamus  is  predominant.  This  view  ac- 
counts for  Ihe  ascription  to  it  of  characters  not 
truly  applicable  to  one  species:  for  instance,  the 
tail  is  likened  lo  a  cedar,  which  is  only  admissi- 
ble in  the  case  of  the  elephant  :  again,  'the  moun- 
tains bring  him  forth  food:'  "he  trustelh  that  he 
can  draw  up  Jordan,'  a  river,  which  elephant! 
alone  could  reach;  "his  nose  pierccth  through 
snares,'  certainly  more  indicative  of  th.it  animal's 
proboscis  with  its  extraordinary  delicacy  of  scent 
and  touch,  ever  cautiously  applied,  than  of  the 
obtuse  perceptions  of  the  river  horse.  Finally, 
the  elephant  is  far  more  dangerous  as  an  enemy 
than  tlic  hippopotamus,  which  numerous  pic- 
torial sculptures  on  the  moiiiinients  of  Egypt 
represent  as  fearlessly  speared  by  a  single  hunter 
standing  on  his  float  of  log  and  reeds.  Vet  al- 
though the  elephant  is  scarcely  less  fond  of  water, 
the  description  referring  to  manners,  such  as  ly- 
ing under  the  shade  of  willows,  ampng  reeds, 
in  fens,  etc.,  is  more  directly  characteristic  of  the 
hippopotamus.  The  book  of  Job  appears,  from 
many  internal  indications,  lo  have  been  written 
in  Asia,  and  is  full  of  knowledge,  although  that 
knowledge  is  not  expressed  according  lo  the  pre- 
cise technicalities  of  modern  science:  it  offers 
pictures  in  magnificent  outline,  without  conde- 
scending to  niinute  and  labored  details.  Con- 
sidered in  this  light,  the  expression  in  Ps.  I:l0. 
'For  every  In-ast  of  the  forest  is  mine,  and  the 
cattle  ( hehenioili )  upon  a  lhoiis.-ind  hills,'  ac- 
ouires  a  grandeur  ami  force  far  surpassing  those 
f^urni>hcd  by  the  mere  idea  of  cattle  of  various 
kinds.  If.  then,  we  lake  this  plural  noun  in  the 
sense  here  briefly  indicated,  we  may,  in  like  man- 
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ner,  consider  the  leviathan,  its  counterpart,  a 
similarly  generalized  term,  with  the  idea  of 
crocodile  most  prominent:  and  as  this  name  in- 
dicates a  twisting  animal,  and,  as  appears  from 
various  texts,  evidently  includes  the  great 
pythons,  cetacea,  and  sharks  of  the  surrounding 
seas  and  deserts,  it  conveys  a  more  sublime  con- 
ception than  if  limited  to  the  crocodile,  an  animal 
familiar  to  every  Egyptian,  and  well  known  even 
in  Palestine. 

BEKAH   (be'kah),    (Heb.  3-'I2?,  beh-kah,   cleft), 

half  a  shekel.    See  Weights  and  Measures. 

BEL  (bel),  (Heb.  '.?,  bah,  contracted  from  '??• 

be-el' ,  the  Aramaic  form  of  ■'i.^,ba-al' ),  is  the  name 
under  which  the  national  god  of  the  Babylonians 
is  cursorily  mentioned  in  Is.  xlvi:i;  Jer.  1:2;  li:44. 

The  only  passages  in  the  Apocrypha  which 
contain  any  further  notice  of  this  deity  are  Bar. 
vi  :40,  and  the  apocryphal  addition  to  the  book  of 
Daniel,  in  the  Septuagint,  xiv:i,  sq.,  where  we 
read  of  meat  and  drink  being  daily  offered  to 
him,  according  to  a  usage  occurring  in  classical 
idolatry. 

A  particular  account  of  the  pyramidal  temple 
of  Bel,  at  Babylon,  is  given  by  Herodotus,  i  :i8l- 
183.  It  is  there  also  stated  that  the  sacrifices  of 
this  god  consisted  of  adult  cattle,  probata,  of 
their  young,  when  sucking  (which  last  class  were 
the  only  victims  offered  up  on  the  golden  altar), 
and  of  incense. 

The  question  whether  the  sun  or  the  planet 
Jupiter  was  the  power  of  nature  adored  under 
the  name  of  Bel  is  discussed  under  the  article 
Baal  (which  see). 


From  an  Engraving  on  a  Babylonian  Cylinder,  Representing 
the  Sun  God  and  One  of  His  Priests. 

BEL  and  DRAGON  (bel  and  drag'un)  See 
Daniel,  Apocryphal  Additions  to. 

BELA  (be'la),  (Heb.  ^'^3,  beh'lah,  swallowed,  or 
destruction). 

1.  (See  Zoar;  Gen.  xiv:2,  8). 

2.  Son  of  Beor,  who  reigned  over  Edom  (B.C. 
1618),  in  the  city  Dinhabah,  eight  generations 
before  Saul  (Gen.  xxxvi:32,  33;  i  Chron.  i:43). 

8.  Son  of  Azaz,  a  Reubenite  (i  Chron.  v:8). 

4.  Eldest  son  of  Benjamin  (Gen.  xlvi:2i;  Num. 
xxvi:38;  I  Chron,  vii:6;  viii:i),  and  head  of  the 
family  of  Belaites,  of  whom  Ehud  is  the  most 
remarkable  (B.C.  1700). 

BELAH  (be-la),  a  less  correct  mode  of  Angliciz- 
ing (Gen.  xlvi;2l)  the  name  Bela,  the  son  of  Ben- 
jamin.    (See  Bela  4). 

BELAITE  (bs'la-ite),  (Heb.  "i\-3i?,  with  the  art., 
ha-balee' ,  Num.  xxvi:38). 

BELLA.L  (be'li-al),  (Heb.  i-.'?,  bel-e-yah' al, 
worthlessness,  wickedness;  Gr.  BeXfaX,  bel-ee' al). 

This  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  proper  name. 
It  is  generally  associated  with  the  words  "man," 


'son,"  "daughter"  or  "children."  Hence  "son" 
or  "man"  of  Belial  simply  means  "a  worthless 
person."  In  the  New  Testament  the  form  of  the 
word  is  Beliar  (not  Belial,  as  given  in  the  com- 
mon version).  (See  Analytical  Concordance, 
Alex.  Young.) 

A  man  or  son  of  Belial,  therefore,  is  a  wicked, 
worthless  man ;  one  resolved  to  endure  no  sub- 
jection: a  rebel;  a  disobedient,  uncontrollable  fel- 
low. The  inhabitants  of  Gibeah,  who  abused  the 
Levite's  wife,  have  the  name  "men  of  Belial" 
given  to  them  (Judg.  xix:22).  Hophni  and 
Phineas,  the  high-priest  Eli's  sons,  are  likewise 
called  "sons  of  Belial,"  because  of  their  crimes 
and  their  unbecoming  conduct  in  the  temple  of 
the  Lord,  In  later  writings,  Belial  is  put  for  the 
power  or  lord  of  evil,  i.  e.,  for  Satan.  Paul  says 
(2  Cor.  vi:is)  :  "What  concord  hath  Christ  with 
Belial  ?"  Whence  it  is  inferred  that  in  his  time 
the  Jews,  by  Belial,  understood  Satan,  as  the 
patron  and  epitome  of  licentiousness. 

BELIEF  (bs-lef),  (Heb.  P^,  aw-?/ian',  to  be 
firm;  Gr.  ttIutis,  pis'tis,  trust),  the  mental  assent  to 
a  statement,  proposition,  or  existing  condition  of 
things. 

Belief,  trust  and  faith  have  a  religious  applica- 
tion. Belief  is  simply  an  act  of  the  understand- 
ing; trust  and  faith  are  active  moving  principles 
of  the  mind.  Belief  does  not  extend  beyond  an 
assent  of  the  mind  to  any  given  proposition; 
trust  and  faith  impel  to  action.  Belief  is  to  trust 
and  faith  as  cause  to  effect ;  there  may  be  belief 
without  either  trust  or  faith;  but  there  can  be  no 
trust  or  faith  without  belief;  we  believe  that  there 
is  a  God,  who  is  the  creator  and  preserver  of  all 
his  creatures;  we  therefore  trust  in  him  for  his 
protection  of  ourselves ;  we  believe  that  Jesus 
Christ  died  for  the  sins  of  men ;  we  have  there- 
fore faith  in  his  redeeming  grace  to  save  us  from 
our  sins.  Belief  is  common  to  all  religions;  trust 
is  peculiar  to  the  believers  in  Divine  revelation; 
faith  is  employed  by  distinction  for  the  Christian 
faith.  Belief  is  purely  speculative,  and  trust  and 
faitli  are  operative ;  the  former  operates  on  the 
mind ;  the  latter  on  the  outward  conduct.  Trust 
in  God  serves  to  dispel  all  anxious  concern  about 
the  future.  Theorists  substitute  belief  for  faith; 
enthusiasts  mistake  passion  for  faith.  True  faith 
must  be  grounded  on  a  right  belief,  and  accompa- 
nied with  a  right  practice   (Crabb,  Synonyms). 

BELIEVERS  (bg-lev'erz),  (Gt.  wtcroi,  pis-toy' ; 
h^l.fiiieles). 

A  term  applied  to  converts  (Acts  v:i4;  I  Tim. 
iv:i2);  in  the  early  church  baptized  laymen,  in 
distinction  from  the  clergy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
catechumens,  who  were  preparing  for  baptism. 
They  had  special  privileges,  titles  and  honors,  de- 
nied the  catechumen,  being  called  "the  illumi- 
nated," "the  initiated,"  "the  perfect,"  "the  favor- 
ites of  heaven."  They  only  were  allowed  to  par- 
take of  the  Lord's  Supper,  join  in  all  the  prayers 
of  the  church,  and  listen  to  all  discourses  deliv- 
ered in  the  church,  the  catechumens  having  been 
previously  dismissed. 

BELL  (bel),  (Hth.T'^''^^, pah-am-one' ,  something 

struck,  Exod.  xxviii:33,  34;  xxxix:25,  26;  '"iVP" 
mets-il-law' ,  tinkling,  Zech.  xiv:2o). 

1.  The  first  bells  known  in  history  are  those 
small  golden  bells  which  were  attached  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  blue  robe  (the  robe  of  the 
ephod)  which  formed  part  of  the  dress  of  the 
high  priest  in  his  sacerdotal  ministrations  (Exod. 
xxviii  :33,  34;  Comp.  Ecclus.  xlv:ii).  They  were 
there  placed  alternately  with  the  pomegranate- 
shaped  knobs,  one  of  these  being  between  every 
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two  of  the  bells.  The  number  of  these  bells  is  not 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  but  tradition^  states  that 
there  were  sixty-six  (Clem.  Alex.  Stroinata,  p. 
563).  We  need  not  seek  any  other  reason  for  this 
rather  singular  use  of  bells  than  that  which  is 
assigned :  'His  sound  shall  be  heard  when  he 
goeth  into  the  holy  place  before  the  Lord,  and 
when  he  cumcth  out,  that  he  die  not'  (Exod. 
xxviii:35),  by  which  we  may  understand  that  the 
sound  of  the  bells  manifested  that  he  was  prop- 
erly arrayed  in  the  robes  of  ceremony  which  he 
was  required  to  wear  when  he  entered  the  pres- 
ence-chamber of  the  Great  King ;  and  that  as  no 
minister  can  enter  the  presence  of  an  earthly 
potentate  abruptly  and  unannounced,  so  he 
(whom  no  human  being  could  introduce)  was  to 
have  his  entrance  harbingered  by  the  sound  of 
the  bells  he  wore.  This  sound,  heard  outside,  also 
notified  to  the  people  the  time  in  which  he  %yas 
engaged  in  his  sacred  ministrations,  and  during 
which  they  remained  in  prayer  (Luke  i  :9,  10). 

2.  'Bells  of  the  Horses'  are  mentioned  in 
Zech.  xiv  :20.  which  were  probably  such  as  were 
attached  to  the  bridles  or  foreheads,  or  to  belts 
around  the  necks  of  horses  trained  for  war,  that 
they  might  thereby  be  accustomed  to  noise  and 
tumult,  and  not  by  their  alarm  expose  the  riders 
to  danger  in  actual  warfare.  Hence  a  person  who 
had  not  been  tried  or  trained  up  to  anything  was 
by  the  Greeks  called  dftaiSiino-Toj,  'one  not  used 
to  the  noise  of  a  bell,'  by  a  metaphor  taken  from 
horses.  The  mules  employed  in  the  funeral  pomp 
of  Alexander  had  at  each  jaw  a  golden  bell.  We 
incline  to  think,  however,  that  the  use  of  horse- 
bells  with  which  the  Jews  were  most  familiar, 
and  which  the  prophet  had  in  view,  was  that 
which  at  present  exists  in  the  East,  and  in  other 
countries  where  carriage  by  pack-horses  and 
mules  is  common.  The  laden  animals,  being  with- 
out riders,  have  bells  hung  from  their  necks,  that 
they  may  be  kept  together  in  traversing  by  night 
the  open  plains  and  deserts  by  paths  and  roads 
unconfined  by  fences  or  boundaries ;  that  they 
may  be  cheered  by  the  sound  of  the  bells,  and  that 
if  any  horse  strays,  its  place  may  be  known  by  the 
sound  of  its  bell,  while  the  general  sound  from 
the  caravan  enables  the  traveler,  who  has  strayed 
or  lingered,  to  find  and  regain  his  party,  even  in 
the  night. 

That  the  same  motto,  'Holiness  to  the  Lord,' 
which  was  upon  the  mitre  of  the  high  priest, 
should,  in  the  happy  days  foretold  by  the  prophet. 
be  inscribed  even  upon  the  bells  of  the  horses, 
manifestly  signifies  that  all  things,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  should  in  those  days  be  sanctified 
to  God. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  no  appearance  of 
bells  of  any  kind  in  the  Egyptian  monuments. 

BELLO-WS  (beriQs),  (Heb.  0?^,  map-fioo' akh, 
blower). 

This  word  occurs  only  in  Jcr.  vi  :2<),  and  is 
there  employed  with  reference  to  the  casting  of 
metal.  As  fires  in  the  East  are  always  of  wood 
or  charcoal,  a  sufficient  heat  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses is  soon  raised  by  the  help  of  fans,  and  the 
use  of  bellows  is  confined  to  the  workers  in  metal. 
Such  was  the  case  anciently,  and  in  the  mural 
paintings  of  Egypt  we  observe  no  bellows  but 
such  a'i  are  used  for  the  forge  or  furnace.  They 
occur  as  early  as  the  time  of  Moses,  being 
represented  in  a  tomb  at  Thebes  which  bears  the 
name  of  Thothmes  III.  They  consisted  of  a 
leathern  bag.  secured  and  fitted  into  a  frame,  from 
which  a  long  pipe  extended  for  carrying  the  wind 
to  the  fire.  They  were  worked  by  the  feet,  the 
operator    standing    upon    them    with   one    under 


each  foot  and  pressing  them  alternately,  while  he 
pulled  up  each  exhausted  skin  with  a  string  he 
held  in  his  hand.  In  one  instance  it  is  observed 
from  the  painting  that  when  the  man  left  the 
bellows  they  were  raised  as  if  filled  with  air,  and 
this  would  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  valve. 

BELLY  (b«rij),  (Heb.  usually  .V*?,  beh'ten,  hol- 
low; Gr.  KoMa,  Icoy-lce'aft ;  also  Heb.  C?^,  may- 
c-em';  Gr.  7a<rTT)p,jf<i.v-/<7r^',espfC'ally  the  bowels). 

Among  the  Hebrews  and  most  ancient  nations 
the  belly  was  regarded  as  the  scat  of  the  carnai 
affections,  as  being,  according  to  their  notions, 
that  which  first  partakes  of  sensual  pleasures 
(Phil.   iii;9:   Rom.  xvi:i9^. 

Figurative.  1.  The  heart  or  soul,  which  is 
deep,  hidden,  and  hard  to  be  searched  (Prov. 
xviii:8;  xx;3oand  xxvi:22). 

2.  Men's  bellies  prepare  deceit,  when  their 
hearts  devise   how   to  speak   or  act   it   (Job  xv: 

35)- 

3.  Embittering  of  the  belly  signifies  all  the 
train  of  evils  which  may  come  upon  a  man  (Jer. 
iv:l9;  ix:15;  Comp.  Num.  xviii:27). 

4.  The  brazen  belly  and  thighs  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's visionary  ima^e  signified  the  firmly 
erected  and  bulky  empire  of  the  brass-armed 
Greeks,  under  Alexander,  quickly  filled  with  dis- 
order,  and  after  several  contentions  formed  into 
the  two  powerful  kingdoms  of  Egypt  on  the 
south  and  Syria  on  the  north  (Dan.  ii  :32  and  xi). 

5.  The  inhabitants  of  Crete  are  called  slow 
bellies,  for  their  gluttony,  drunkenness,  sloth  and 
idleness  (Tit.  i:i2). 

6.  Jonah  calls  the  belly  of  the  whale  the  belly 
of  hell,  because  of  his  great  darkness,  perplexity 
and  disquiet  of  mind  therein   (John  ii:2). 

BELMA  or  BELMON  (bSl'ma.  b5rmon),a  place 
near  the  valley  <il  Esdraelon '(Judith  vii:3). 

BELMAIM  (bei'ma-Im),  the  waters  of  Bel,  or 
Belus  (Judith  vii:3). 

BELMEN  (berraSn).  (Gr.  /S/X/wk,  Judith  iv:4),  the 
same,  probably,  as  Beel-maim;  and,  perhaps, 
Abcl-main  (Abel-mehira,  Syriac),  of  Naphtali  (2 
Chron.  xvi:4).  So  that  Helmen,  Hclma,  Uelmaim, 
and  Abel-mehola  may  be  the  same  place  (Judith 
vii:3). 

BELOMANCY  (bi\'6-mia-s}).  See  Divina- 
tion. ^1 

BELSHAZZAB  (bil-shiz'zar),  (Heb.  "'^■'<?fi5' 
bale-shats-lsar'),  is  the  name  given  in  the  book  of 
Daniel  to  the  last  king  of  the  Clialdecs,  under 
whom  Babylon  was  taken  by  tlic  Medes  and  Per- 
sians, 

Herodotus  calls  this  king,  and  also  his  father, 
Labynetus,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  corruption  of 
Nabonidus,  the  name  by  which  he  was  known  t^ 
Bcrosus,  in  Joseph.  Conlr.  Afion.  i  ;20.  Yet  in 
Joseph.  (Antiq.  x.  II,  2)  it  is  stated  that  Baliasar 
was  called  Naboandel  by  the  Habylonians. 

His  father.  Nabonidus.  had  entrusted  the  care 
of  the  army  to  Bclshazzar.  and  the  Bible  informs 
us  that  he  was  slain  on  the  niffht  of  the  capture 
of  Babylon.  It  makes  no  mention  of  Nabonidus. 
Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  father,  Nabonidus,  and 
the  son,  Bclshazzar.  became  confused  in  the  minds 
of  the  writers  of  the  histories.  It  was  natural 
that  foreigners  should  consider  Bclshazzar  to  be 
king,  because  he  was  the  master  of  the  army. 

Winer  conjectures  that  in  the  name  Belshazzai 
the  clement  shazzar  means  "the  principle  of  fire.' 

Nothing  has  iKen  really  known  of  (his  kinR 
until  recent  discoveries,  except  from  the  book  of 
Daniel,  the  authenticity  and  credibility  of  which 
will  be  treated  under  the  article   Daniel.     That 
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which  is  told  of  Nabonidus  by  the  Babylonian  in- 
scriptions does  not  agree  with  the  Scriptural  ac- 
count. 

According  to  these  annals,  there  was  a  revolt 
among  the  troops  of  Nabonidus,  and  he  fled,  hence 
Sippara  was  easily  taken.  From  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  conquest  of  Babylon  was  brought 
about  by  other  things  than  mere  force  of  arms. 

Berosus  says  that,  losing  a  pitched  battle 
against  Cyrus  in  the  open  plain,  Nabonidus  was 
shut  up  in  the  city  Borsippa  on  the  Euphrates, 
below  Babylon,  and  soon  forced  to  surrender  his 
person.  Cyrus  received  him  kindly,  sent  him 
into  Caramania,  and  settled  him  on  an  estate, 
where  he  ended  his  life  peaceably.  No  hypothesis 
will  reconcile  this  account  with  the  other,  since 
it  is  certain  that  Nabonidus  is  the  last  king  in 
the  one  narrative,  as  Belshazzar  in  the  other. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  two  personages 
were  confounded  because  Belshazzar  commanded 
the  army.  (See  Belshazzar  and  the  Monu- 
ments.) 

BELSHAZZAR  AND  THE  MONUMENTS. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  through  the  dis- 
covery of  one  ancient  record  after  another,  a 
name  which  seemed  at  first  but  a  shadow,  slowly 
become  clothed  with  flesh  and  made  real.  In 
the  case  of  Belshazzar.  whom  the  Book  of  Daniel 
describes  as  the  last  king  of  Babylonia,  this 
process  has  been  going  on  since  1854,  when  Raw- 
linson  first  announced  the  discovery  of  Belshaz- 
zar's  name  on  a  Babylonian  monument ;  and 
very  late  discoveries  serve  to  make  his  person- 
ality more  real  to  us. 

The  "critics"  claimed  for  a  long  time  that  the 
name  was  purely  mythical,  and  the  story  of  his 
death  impossible.  The  situation  was  made  still 
more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  all  Greek  his- 
torians agreed  with  Berosus  that  the  last  king 
of  Babylon  was  Nabonidus,  and  that  he  was  not 
in  Babylon  at  the  time  of  its  capture  by  Cyrus, 
but  in  Borsippa  a  few  miles  away — that  he  was 
captured  by  the  Persian  king,  was  kindly  treated 
and  was  made  a  satrap  of  Caramania. 

Rawlinson's  important  discovery  was  an  his- 
torical inscription  of  Nabonidus,  in  which  the 
following  passage  occurs :  "And  as  to  Belshazzar. 
the  exalted  son,  the  offspring  of  my  body,  do 
thou  (the  moon  god  Sin)  place  the  adoration  of 
thy  great  deity  in  his  heart ;  may  he  not  give 
way  to  sin ;  may  he  be  satisfied  by  life's  abun- 
dance." 

Thus  it  was  fully  demonstrated  that  Belshaz- 
zar was  an  historical  and  not  a  fictitious  char- 
acter, and  that  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Daniel 
had  access  to  trustworthy  sources  of  informa- 
tion which  were  unknown  to  the  Greek  his- 
torians. The  further  conclusion  seemed  to  be 
that  the  son  had  a  certain  right  in  the  kingdom 
and  was  probably  associated  with  bis  father  in 
government  as  Nebuchadnezzar  had  been  as- 
sociated with  his  father,  Nabopolasser.  This 
being  true,  the  promise  made  to  Daniel  that  he 
should  be  "the  third  ruler  in  the  kingdom"  would 
be  fully  explained  by  the  fact  that  Belshazzar 
was   the   second   ruler. 

The  next  discovery  was  that  of  two  historical 
texts  of  Cyrus,  which  were  found  in  1880,  but 
not  correctly  translated  and  fully  published  until 
some  time  afterward.  In  these  two  inscriptions 
Cyrus  mentions  several  times  the  son  of  Nabo- 
nidus. and  though  he  does  not  mention  his  name, 
he  tells  us  that  when  he  invaded  the  country  and 
attacked  Babylon,  the  king's  son  was  at  first  in 
the   field  with  the  army  in  649  B.  C;  also   that 


this   son   held  a  period  of  mourning  at   Sippara 
on   the   occasion  of   his   grandmother's   death. 

The  war  continued  some  ten  years,  and  in  the 
last  year  Nabonidus  took  the  field  and  fought  a 
disastrous  battle  with  Cyrus,  while  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  king's  son  was  at  the  capital.  On 
the  capture  of  the  town,  the  crown  prince  lost 
his  life,  although  Babylon  was  taken  "without 
fighting,"  while  Nabonidus  was  taken  prisoner. 

These  inscriptions  of  Cyrus  are  of  great  value 
for  historical  purposes,  and  they  show  that 
Nabonidus  had  a  son  who  was  not  only  crown 
prince,  but  was  entrusted  with  important  duties 
such  as  would  belong  to  the  second  in  command, 
but  they  do  not  mention  the  name  of  the  son; 
we  find,  however,  from  the  inscription  of 
Nabonidus  himself,  that  the  son's  name  was 
Belshazzar.  Additional  facts  concerning  him 
are  found  in  the  contract  tablets  where  his  name 
frequently  occurs,  and  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  these  tablets  have  recently  been  acquired  by 
the  British  Museum  and  other  institutions.  In- 
deed, the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York 
has  several  hundred  of  them,  many  of  which  were 
brought  to  this  country  by  myself ;  they  are  now 
being  copied  and  published  by  Mr.  Moldenke. 
Many  more  are  in  Philadelphia,  having  been  re- 
covered by  the  excavations  which  were  conducted 
by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  John  P.  Peters,  and  are  now  being 
copied  and  published  by  Professor  Hilprecht. 

One  of  these  documents  in  the  British  Museum, 
which  has  been  translated  by  Professor  Sayce, 
records  the  sale  through  his  steward  of  Bel- 
shazzar's  wool  crop :  "Twenty  manehs  of  silver 
($900)  is  the  price  of  wool,  the  property  of  Bel- 
shazzar, the  son  of  the  king,  which,  by  the  hands 
of  Nebo-tsabit,  the  steward  of  the  house  of  Bel- 
shazzar, the  son  of  the  king,  and  the  secretaries 
of  the  son  of  the  king,  has  been  handed 
over  to  Nadin-Merodach,  the  son  of  Basa,  the 
son  of  Nur-Sin,  in  the  month  of  Adar.  The 
silver,  namely,  twenty  manehs,  he  shall  give. 
The  house  of  a  certain  Persian,  and  all  the  prop- 
erty of  Nadin-Merodach  in  town  and  country 
shall  be  the  security  of  Belshazzar,  the  son  of 
the  king,  until  Belshazzar  shall  receive  in  full  the 
money.  The  debtor  shall  pay  the  whole  sum  of 
money  as  well  as  the  interest  upon  it." 

The  names  of  six  witnesses  are  appended,  be- 
sides that  of  the  priest  who  drew  up  the  docu- 
ment, and  it  is  dated  on  the  20th  day  of  Adar,  in 
the  eleventh  year  of  Nabonidus. 

Another  document  is  Belshazzar's  own  con- 
tract to  carry  his  sacrifice  to  the  temple  of  the 
great  sun  god  at  Sippar.  This  offering  con- 
sisted of  three  oxen  and  twenty-four  sheep,  for 
the  conveyance  of  which  in  a  boat  upstream, 
Belshazzar  paid  about  one  dollar  of  silver,  with 
about  three  bushels  of  dates  for  the  food  of  the 
boatman. 

These  apparently  unimportant  transactions  give 
a  sense  of  personality  to  one  whose  very  ex- 
istence was  denied,  and  they  show  that  the 
writer  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  had  trustworthy 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  Babylon.  He  knew 
that  Belshazzar  was  the  last  ruler  of  Babylon 
and  that  he  perished  in  the  destruction  of  the 
city,  and  he  did  not  confound  Belshazzar  with 
his  father,  Nabonidus. 

Whatever  we  learn  from  the  inscriptions  is 
consistent  vifith  the  Biblical  account  and  explains 
it.  We  may  even  conjecture  that  as  Cyrus  cap- 
tured Babylon  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  month 
Tammuz,  a  month  sacred  to  the  husband  of  the 
Babylonian  Venus,  it  may  have  been  the  mid- 
month   feast    of   Tammuz    (See   Tammuz)    and 
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Ishtar,  which  was  being  celebrated  by  Belshaz- 
zar,  and  at  which  he  profaned  the  holy  vessels 
of  the  Jewish  Temple. 

William  Hayes  Ward,  D.  D.,  Horn.  Rev.,  Jan., 
l8g4. 

BELTESHAZZAS     (b^r  te  - sh4z  '  zar),     (Heb. 

^SKrp^^^  baU-tesh-ats-tsar' ,  Bel's  prince  or  the 
lord's  leader),  tlic  name  given  to  Daniel  at  the 
court  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Babylon  (Dan.  i:/, 
etc.).     (.See  l)ANri-i,.i 

BELtJS,  TEMPLE  OF  (belus,  tem'ple  6v). 
.Skk  Habi.i.. 

BEN  (Iwn),  (Heb.  Ir;,  ben,  son),  is  often  found  as 
the  tirsl  element  of  proper  names;  in  which  case 
the  word  which  follows  it  is  always  to  be  consid- 
ered dependent  on  it,  in  the  relation  of  our  geni- 
tive. 

The  word  which  follows  Ben  may  either  be 
of  itself  a  proper  name,  or  be  an  appellative  or 
abstract,  the  principle  of  the  connection  being 
essentially  the  same  in  both  cases.  As  for  the 
6rst  class,  as  the  Syro-Arabian  nations  are  all 
particularly  addicted  to  gencalog)',  and  as  they 
possess  no  surnames,  nor  family  names  in  our 
sense,  they  have  no  means  of  attaching  a  definite 
designation  to  a  person,  except  by  adding  some 
accessory  specification  to  his  distinctive,  or,  as 
we  would  term  it.  Christian,  name.  This  ex- 
plains why  so  many  persons  both  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  are  distinguished  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  names  of  their  father.  The  same 
usage  is  especially  frequent  among  the  Arabs,  but 
they  have  improved  its  dcfiniteness  by  adding  the 
name  <•{  the  person's  child,  in  case  he  has  one. 
In  dc'ng  this  they  always  observe  this  arrange- 
ment--the  name  of  the  child,  the  person's  own 
name  and  the  name  of  his  father.  Thus  the 
desigiiation  of  the  patriarch  Isaac  would,  in 
Arabic,  run  thus:  Father  of  Jacob,  Isaac,  son 
of  Abraham  ( .Xbu  Ja'qiib  Ishaq  ben  Ibrahim.) 

As  for  the  latter  class,  there  is  an  easy  transi- 
tion from  this  strict  use  of  son  to  its  employ- 
ment in  a  figurative  sense,  to  denote  a  peculiar 
dependence  of  derivation.  The  principle  of  such 
a  connection  not  only  explains  such  proper  names 
as  Ben  Chcsed  (son  of  mercy),  but  applies  to 
many  striking  metaphors  in  other  classes  of  words, 
as  .«-ons  of  the  bow.  a  son  of  seventeen  years  (the 
usual  mode  of  denoting  age),  a  hill,  the  son  of  oil 
(Is.  v:2),  and  many  others,  in  which  our  transla- 
tion eflfaces  the  Oriental  type  of  the  expression. 
All  proper  names  which  begin  with  Ben  belong  to 
one  or  the  other  of  these  classes.  Ben  Aminadab. 
Ren  Gabcr,  and  Ben  Chescd  (i  Kings  iv:io.  il) 
illustrate  all  the  possibilities  of  combination  no- 
ticed above.  In  these  names  Ren  would,  per- 
haps, be  better  not  translated,  as  it  is  in  our  ver- 
sion, although  the  Vulgate  has  preserved  it.  as  the 
Septuagint  also  appears  to  have  once  done  in 
verse  8,  to  judge  by  the  reading  there. 

These  remarks  apply  also  in  part  to  Bar,  the 
Aramaic  synonym  of  Ben,  as  in  the  name  Bar- 
Abbas.      (See    Bar.)  J.    N 

BENAIAH  (be-na'aih,-ji).  (Heb.  ^?.  ben-aw- 
yaw' ,  built  by  Jehovah). 

!•  Son  of  Jehoida  and  commander  of  David's 
guard  (the  Cherelhites  and  I'elelhitc-:  2  Sam. 
viii:i8;  i  Kings  ir.iS:  t  (Thron.  xviii:i7:  2  Sam 
xx:23).  His  exploits  were  celebrated  in  Israel. 
He  overcame  two  Mo.abitish  champions  ('lions 
of  God'),  .slew  an  EK>'ptian  giant  with  his  own 
spear  and  went  down  into  an  exhausted  cistern 
and  destroyed  a  lion  which  had  fallen  into  il  when 
ciivere<l  witli  miuw  (2  S.ini.  xxiii n;  i  Clircm. 
xi:22-25;    xxvii:b).      Ucnaiali   (doubtless  with  the 


guard  he  commanded)  adhered  to  Solomon  when 
Joab  and  others  attempted  to  set  up  .\donijah, 
and  when  that  attempt  failed,  he,  as  belonged 
to  his  office,  was  sent  to  put  Joab  to  death,  after 
which  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  m 
his  place  (i  Kings  i:36;  ii:29),  B.  C.  1042.  Some 
persons  named  Benaiah  returned  from  the  exile 
with  Ezra  (x:2S,  30,  35,  43)- 

2.  The  Pirathonite,  an  Efihraimite,  one  of 
David's  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii:3o;  I  Chron. 
xi:3l),  and  captain  of  the  eleventh  course  (l 
Chron.  xxvii:i4),  B.  C.  1042. 

3.  A  Levite  musician  in  the  time  of  David 
(l  Chron.  xv:i8.  20:  xvi:5),  B.  C.  1042. 

4.  A  priest  appointed  to  blow  the  trumpet  be- 
fore the  ark  when  brought  to  Jerusalem  in  the 
time  of  David  (1  Chron.  xv:24;  xvi:6),  B.  C. 
1042. 

5.  A  Levite  (B.  C.  896)  of  the  sons  of  Asaph 
(2  Chron.  xx  :i4). 

6.  A  Levite,  who  was  overseer  (B.  C.  725)  of 
the  offerings  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron. 
xxxi  :i3). 

f-  A  prince  (B.  C.  713)  of  the  family  of 
Simeon  (i  Chron.  iv:36). 

8.  Father  of  Pelatiah  (Ezek.  xi:l,  13),  B.  C. 
571- 

9.  Four  of  the  people  who  took  "strange 
wives"  (R.  C.  458)  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezra  v 
25.  io.  35  and  43). 

BEN-AWnffI     (benSm'mi),    (Heb.   ''??-i.?,    ben- 

am-ntee' ,  son  of  my  kindred),  a  son  of  Lot  by  his 
daiij^liter  (Gen.  xix:38)  and  the  father  of  the  Am- 
monites. 

BENE-BERAK  (bSn'e-be'rak),  (Heb.  P"?"*;!?' 
ben-ay' her" ak,  sons  of  Rerak,  or  lightning.  Josh. 
xix:45),  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Dan;  probably  where 
the  "sons  of  Rerak"  were  established,  Tnfe  \'ul- 
gate  makes  two  cities  of  it,  Rane  and  Rarak.  It  is 
near  Jehud  (»•/-  Yehudiyeh),  now  the  village  of  Ibn 
JbrAk.  east  of  Jaffa. 

BENEDICTION  (ben'e-dlk'shun).  In  Num.  vi: 
24-26,  the  form  of  the  priestly  benediction  is 
given. 

The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee :  the  Lord 
make  his  face  shine  upon  thee  and  be  gracious 
unto  thee;  the  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon 
thee  an<l  give  thee  peace.  Phis  blessing  was 
pronounced  with  uplifted  hands  (Lev.  ix:22). 
The  people  responded  by  saying.  Amen  (Comp. 
2  Chron.  XXX  :27;  also  see  2  Sam.  vi:i8;  I  Kings 
viii::s). 

The  Saviour  is  spoken  of  as  blessing  little  chil- 
dren (Mark  x:i6;  Luke  xxiv:5o).  besides  the 
l)lessinp  on  the  occasion  of  the  institution  of  the 
Eucharist    (Matt.  xxvi:26). 

The  apostolic  benedictioii  is  the  great  Christian 
benediction  (2  Cor.  xiii:i4):  The  grace  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  (jod,  and  the 
communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  with  you  all. 
Amen 

BENE-JAAKAN  (b«n'e-ja'a-kan),(Hcb.  IT^T-'.ir 
ben-aVy^ih-ak-awn' ,  the  sons  of  Jaakan,  Num. 
xxxiii:3l,  and  in  Deut.  x:6  Rcerotii-bcne-Jaakan 
is  till-  wells  of  the  sons  of  Ja.ikan),  The  name 
doubtless  1.1  me  from  Jakaii  (I  Chron.  i:42). 

BENE-KEDEM  (l>«n'e-k«'dem),  (Heb.  =X"sf 
(^cn-</i'/(r /;-<//•/'/',  children  of  the  east),  a  name  given 
to  people  living  east  of  Palestine  (Gen,  xxix:i;  Job 
i  3:  Judg.  vi  3,  33;  vii:i2;  viii:io;  1  Kings  iv:3o;  Is. 
XI  1 1;  ler.  xlix  ift;  I'.iek.  xxv:  (,  10).  From  a  consid- 
eration of  these  passages  it  seems  that  the  jieoplcs 
of  the  .Arabian  deserts  are  indicated,  and  rhiefly 
4he  tribes  of  Ishmael  and  Keturah  (Gcscnius). 
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BENHADAD  (ben'ha'dad),  (Heb.  ^^Ti?.  ben- 
had-ad' ,  sun  of  Hadad),  the  name  of  three  kings  of 
Damascene-Syria.  As  to  the  latter  part  of  this 
name,  Hadad,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  the 
name  of  the  Syrian  god,  Adad. 

!•  The  king  of  Syria,  who  was  subsidized  by 
Asa,  king  of  Judah,  to  invade  Israel  and  thereby 
compel  Baasha  (who  had  invaded  Judah)  to  re- 
turn to  defend  his  own  kingdom  (l  Kings  xv:l8- 
20;  2  Chron.  xvi:2-4),  B.  C.  907.  (See  Asa.) 
This  Ben-hadad  has,  with  some  reason,  been  sup- 
posed to  be  Hadad  the  Edomite  who  rebelled 
against  Solomon  (i  Kings  xi:2i). 

2.  King  of  Syria,  son  of  the  preceding.  His 
earlier  history  is  much  involved  in  that  of  Ahab, 
with  whom  he  was  constantly  at  war.  (See 
Ahab.)  He  owed  the  signal  defeat  in  which  that 
war  terminated  to  the  vain  notion  which  as- 
similated Jehovah  to  the  local  deities  worshiped 
by  the  nations  of  Syria,  deeming  Him  'a  God  of 
the  hills,'  but  impotent  to  defend  his  votaries  in 
'the  plains'  (l  Kings  xx:l-3o).  Instead  of  pur- 
suing his  victory  Ahab  concluded  a  peace  with 
the  defeated  Benhadad  (B.  C.  901-900),  which 
was  observed  for  about  twelve  years,  when  the 
Syrian  king  declared  war  against  Jehoram,  the 
son  of  Ahab,  and  invaded  Israel ;  but  all  his  plans 
and  operations  were  frustrated,  being  made  known 
to  Jehoram  by  the  prophet  Elisha  (2  Kings  vi  :8, 
ad  fill-),  B.  C.  893.  After  some  years,  however, 
he  renewed  the  war.  and  besieged  Jehoram  in  his 
capital.  Samaria,  until  the  inhabitants  were  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremities  and  most  revolting 
resources  by  famine.  The  siege  was  then  unex- 
pectedly raised,  according  to  a  prediction  of 
Elisha,  through  a  panic  infused  into  the  besieg- 
ers, who,  concluding  that  a  noise  which  they 
seemed  to  hear  portended  the  advance  upon  them 
of  a  foreign  host  procured  by  Jehoram,  thought 
only  of  saving  themselves  by  flight.  The  next 
year  Benhadad,  learning  that  Elisha,  through 
whom  so  many  of  his  designs  had  been  brought 
to  nought,  had  arrived  at  Damascus,  sent  an  offi- 
cer of  distinction  named  Hazael  with  presents  to 
consult  him  as  to  his  recovery  from  an  illness 
under  which  he  then  suffered.  The  prophet  an- 
swered that  his  disease  was  not  mortal,  but  that 
he  would  nevertheless  die.  This  was  accom- 
plished a  few  days  after  by  this  very  Hazael, 
who  smothered  the  sick  monarch  in  his  bed  and 
mounted  the  throne  in  his  stead,  B.  C.  894  (2 
Kings  viii:7-i5).  (See  Elisha;  Hazael;  Je- 
horam.) 

3.  King  of  Syria,  son  of  the  Hazael  just  men- 
tioned (B.  C.  83s).  He  was  thrice  defeated  by 
Jehoash,  king  of  Israel,  who  recovered  from  him 
all  the  territfiries  beyond  the  Jordan  which  Ha- 
zael had  rent  from  the  dominion  of  Israel  (2 
Kings  xiii:3,  24,  25).  , 

BEN-HAHj  (ben'ha'il),  (Heb.  "  .~  W,  ben-khah'- 
yil,  son  of  strength),  a  prince  sent  by  Jehoshaphat 
to  the  cities  of  his  dominions  (B.  C.  gio)  to  instruct 
the  people  (2  Chron.  xviiiy). 

BENHANAN  (ben'ha'nan),  (Heb.  t?'?"!?,  ben- 
khmv-naivn' ,  of  one  gracious),  the  third  named  of 
the  sons  of  Shimon  in  the  royal  line  of  Judah  (i 
Chron.  iv:2o),  B.  C.  1612. 

BENTNXr  (ben'i-nu  or  be-ni'nu).  (Heb."'-"'??,  *^«- 
ee-noo'.  our  son),  a  Levite  who  sealed  the  covenant 
with  Xehcmiah  (Neb.  x:i3),  B.  C.  445. 

BENJAMIN  (ben'ja-min),  (Heb.  T'?'^?,  bin- 
yaiv-mene'). 

1.  The  youngest  son  of  Jacob  by  Rachel  (Gen. 
xxxv:i8),    B.    C.    1640.      His    mother    died    im- 


mediately after  he  was  born,  and  with  her 
last  breath  named  him  hen  oni,  'Son  of  my 
pain,'  which  the  father  changed  into  Benjamin, 
a  word  of  nearly  the  same  sound,  but  portend- 
ing comfort  and  consolation,  'Son  of  my  right 
hand,'  probably  alluding  to  the  support  and 
protection  he  promised  himself  from  this,  his  last 
child,  in  his  old  age.  This  supposition  is  strength- 
ened when  we  reflect  on  the  reluctance  with 
which  he  consented  to  part  with  him  in  very  try- 
ing circumstances,  yielding  only  to  the  pressure 
of  famine  and  the  most  urgent  necessity  (Gen. 
xlii). 

In  Gen.  lvi:2i,  sq.,  the  immediate  descendants 
of  Benjamin  are  given  to  the  number  of  ten, 
whereas  in  Num.  xxvi  :38-40  only  seven  are 
enumerated,  and  some  even  under  different  names. 
This  difference  may  probably  be  owing  to  the 
circumstance  that  some  of  the  direct  descendants 
of  Benjamin  had  died  either  at  an  early  period 
or  at  least  childless. 

2.  Son  of  Bilhan  (B.  C.  1016)  and  head  of  a 
family  of  warriors  (i  Chron.  viiiio). 

3.  An  Israelite,  son  of  Harim,  in  the  time  of 
Ezra  (B.C.  458),  who  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezra 
x:32). 

4.  Gate  of  Benjamin  (Jer.  xx:2;  xxxvii:l3; 
xxxviii:7;  Zech.  xiv:io.)     (See  Jerusalem.) 

BENJAMIN,  TKIBE  OF.  The  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, though  the  least  numerous  of  Israel,  became 
nevertheless  a  considerable  race  in  process  of 
time.  In  the  desert  it  counted  35.400  warriors,  all 
above  twenty  years  of  age  (Num.  i  :36 ;  ii:22), 
and,  at  the  entrance  of  Israel  into  Canaan,  even 
as  many  as  45,600. 

(1)  Portion  and  Position.  The  portion  al- 
lotted to  this  tribe  was  in  proportion  to  its  small 
number,  and  was  encompassed  by  the  districts  of 
Ephraim,  Dan  and  Judah,  in  central  Palestine. 
In  Josh.  xviii:li-20,  the  northern  and  southern 
boundaries  are  minutely  described;  from  verses 
12  to  16  is  sketched  the  northern  boundary  line, 
and  from  16  to  20  the  southern.  Within  the 
boundaries  described  in  these  eight  verses  lay  a 
district  rather  small,  but  highly  cultivated  and 
naturally  fertile  (Joseph.  Antiq.  v:l,  22;  Reland, 
p.  637),  containing  thirty-six  towns  (with  the 
villages  appertaining  to  them),  which  are  narned 
in  Josh.  xviii:2l-28,  and  the  principal  of  which 
were  Jericho,  Bethagla,  Bethel,  Gibeon,  Ramah 
and  Jebus  or  Jerusalem.  This  latter  place  subse- 
quently became  the  capital  of  the  whole  Jewish 
empire,  but  was,  after  the  division  of  the  land, 
still  in  possession  of  the  Jebusites.  The  Benja- 
mitcs  had  indeed  been  charged  to  dispossess  them 
and  occupy  that  important  town,  but  (Judg.  i:2i) 
the  Benjamites  are  reproached  with  having  neg- 
lected to  drive  them  from  thence,  that  is,  from 
the  upper,  well-fortified  part  of  the  place  Zion, 
since  the  louver  and  less  fortified  part  had  already 
been  taken  by  Judah  (Judg.  i:8),  who  in  this 
matter  had  almost  a  common  interest  with  Ben- 
jamin. Zion  was  finally  taken  from  the  Jebusites 
by  David  (2  Sam.  v  :6,  sq.) 

"(2)  Civil  "War.  In  the  time  of  the  judges, 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin  became  involved  in  a  civil 
war  with  the  other  eleven  tribes,  for  having  re- 
fused to  give  up  to  justice  the  miscreants  of 
Gibeah  who  had  publicly  violated  and  caused 
the  death  of  a  concubine  of  a  man  of  Ephraim, 
who  had  passed  with  her  through  Gibeah.  This 
war  terminated  in  the  almost  utter  extinction  of 
the  tribe,  leaving  no  hope  for  its  regeneration 
from  the  circumstance  that  not  only  had  nearly 
all  the  women  of  that  tribe  been  previously  slain 
by  their  foes,  but  the  eleven  other  tribes  had  en- 
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^ged  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  not  to  marry 
their  daughters  to  any  man  belonging  to  Benja- 
min. When  the  thirst  of  revenge,  however,  had 
abated,  they  found  means  to  evade  the  letter  of 
the  oath,  and  to  revive  the  tribe  again  by  an  alli- 
ance with  them   (Judg.  xix  :20,  21). 

(3)  Numbers.  This  revival  was  so  rapid  that 
in  the  time  of  David  it  already  numbered  59.434 
able  warriors  (i  Chron.  vii:6-i:;);  in  that  of 
Asa,  280.000  (2  Chron.  xiv  :8)  ;  and  in  that  oi 
Jehoshaphat.  200.000  (j  Chron.  xvii:i7). 

(4)  Subsequent  History.  This  tribe  had  also 
the  honor  of  giving  the  first  king  to  the  Jews. 
Saul  being  a  Bcnjamite  (I  Sam.  ix:i,  2).  After 
the  death  of  Saul,  the  Benjamites,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  declared  themselves  for  his  son 
Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  ii  :8,  sq.)  ;  until,  after  the 
assassination  of  that  prince,  David  became  king 
of  all  Israel.  David  having  at  last  expelled  the 
Jebusites  from  Zion.  and  made  it  his  own  resi- 
dence, the  close  alliance  that  seems  previously  to 
have  existed  between  the  tribes  of  Benjamin  and 
Judah  (Judg.  i:8)  was  cemented  by  the  circum- 
stance that,  while  Jerusalem  actually  belonged 
to  the  district  of  Benjamin,  that  of  Judah  was  im- 
mediately contiguous  to  it.  Thus  it  happened  that. 
at  the  division  of  the  kingdom  after  the  death 
of    Solomon,    Benjamin    espoused    the    cause    of 

Judah,  and  formed,  together  with  it,  a  kingdom 
y  themselves.  Indeed,  the  two  tribes  stood  al- 
ways m  such  a  close  connection  as  often  to  be 
included  under  the  single  term  Judah  (i  Kings 
xi:i3;  xii:2o).  After  the  exile,  also,  these  two 
tribes  constituted  the  flower  of  the  new  Jewish 
colony  in  Palestine  (Comp.  Ezra  ix:l;  x:9). 

(B)  Difflculties.  There  are  some  grave  diffi- 
culties in  the  account  of  the  outrage  at  Gibcah 
and  the  almost  entire  destruction  of  Benjamin. 
in  consequence  of  its  support  of  the  perpetrators 
(Judg.  xix-xxi)  previously  referred  to.  These 
difficulties  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  account 
of  the  war  with  Benjamin  (Judg.  xxi).  Isratl  is 
spoken  of  as  a  'congregation.'  and  represented  as 
acting  together  as  one  man,  unlike  everything  else 
we  know  of  the  period.  The  size  of  the  army 
raised  (400.000)  is  quite  incredible,  and  tlie  inci- 
dents of  the  campaign  no  less  so.  Beniamin.  with 
26.700.  destroys  in  two  days  40.000  Israelites,  but 
does  not  lose  a  single  man.  (5n  the  third  day  the 
whole  tribe  of  Benjamin  is  destroyed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  600  men.  T!ie  date  given  for  this  is 
\ague;  it  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  days  of 
Phinchas.  the  grandson  of  .Aaron.  A  satisfactory 
solution  has  so  far  not  been  presented  by  the 
critics    (Hastings'   Bib.   Diet.). 

BENJAHTTE  (b«n'ja-mfte  ,  the  designation  of 
thf  descend. mts  of  Benjamin  (I  .Sam.  ix:2l;  xxii:/; 
I  Kings  ii:8;  judg.  iii:l5:  xix:l6;  2  .Sam.  xx:I). 

BENO  (be'no),  (Heh.  '-?,  beh-no\  his  son),  a 
Merarite  Lcvite  (l  Chron.  xxlv:26,  27).  B.  C.  1014. 
We  should  pcrh.iiis  render,  'of  la.izi.ih  his  son, 
even  the  sons  of  Mcrari  bv  la.i/i.ih  Ais  son'  {O.rf. 
Heh.  Ijcx.  s.  v.;  H.istings'  /?//*.  /);'r/.) 

BENONn  (bSn-O'ni),  (Heh.  "-'^"s'r.ben-o-nee' .ion 
of  my  Sorrow  I.    See  Benjamin. 

BENZOHETH  (b«n'z5'heth).  (Heb.  f^^'^^*/•«- 
^(J-^7/a>'M',son  of  Zohctb.orelsc  corpulent,  strong), 
a  n.ime  appearing  anumg  the  descendants  of  Ju- 
dah, in  a  passage  that  ap|>ears  to  be  a  (r.igment, 
where  the  name  of  a  sou  of  Znhelli,  just  mentioned, 
had  originally  followed  (t  Chron.  iv:20),  B.  C. 
1856. 

BEON  (be'on),  (Heb.  IJ'?,  beh-okn' ,  lord  or  house 
of  On),  otherwise  Bean,  a  city  of  Keubcn,  beyond 


Jordan  (Num.  xxxii:3).  It  is  more  properly  called 
Beth-baal-meon  (Josh.  xiii;i7l,  more  briefly  Baal- 
meon  (Num.  xxxii;38),  and  Beth-meon  (Jer. 
xlviii;23). 

BEOB  (be'or).  (Heb.  '^''^?,  beh-ore' ,  a  torch). 

1.  Father  of  Bela  (B.  C.  1618),  an  early  king  of 
Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi:32;  i  Chron.  i;43). 

2.  Father  of  Balaam  iNuin.  xxii:;;  xxiv;3,i5; 
xxxi:8;  Josh.  xiii:22;  xxiv:q;  Mic.  viiji,  Ii.  C.  1618. 
He  is  called  Bosor  in  the  N.  T.  (2  Pet.  ii:i5). 

BEKA(bS'ra).  (Heb.  ^l^.beh'rah,  gift),  a  king 

of  Sodom  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  who  was  tribu- 
tary to  Chedorlaomcr,  king  of  Elam,  and  with  four 
other    kings    rebelled   against    him   (Gen.    xiv:2, 

17.  21)- 

BEBACHAH  (bgr'a-kah),  (Heb.  ^5?r,  ber-atu- 
kaw' ,  a  blessing). 

1.  One  of  the  thirty  Benjamite  warriors  who 
came  to  David  at  Ziklag  (t  Chron.  xii:3),  B.  C. 
1054. 

2.  A  valley  where  Jehoshaphat  assembled  the 
peojile  to  bless  Jehovah  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Sloabitcs,  Ammonites  and  ^lchuninl  (2  Chron. 
xx:26).  The  name  Bereikut  still  survives  in  the 
name  of  sc  me  ruins  between  Bethlehem  and  He- 
bron, which  agrees  with  the  locality  of  the  battle 
(2  Chron.  xx;  Kob.  iii:275;  Kitter.yt'n/dj;;,  635). 

BERACHIAH   (b^r'a-ki'ah),  (Heb.  ''■"'?.  beh- 

r«rX--jijw7;fo,  Jah  is  blessing),  a  Gerslionite  Levite 
and  father  of  Asaph  the  singer  (i  Chron.  vi:39), 
B.C.  1043.    (Sec  Bereciiiaii  6). 

BERAIAH    (ber'a-i'ah),  (Heb.  '^^*<^?,    ber-aw- 

yaw' ,  Jail  is  maker),  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Benjamin 
and  son  of  Shimlii  (I  Chron.  viii:2i),  B.  C.  1340. 

BEREA  (berea).  (tir.  ^/poia,  beroy-ah.  Acts 
xvii:io,  13;  xx:4),a  city  of  Macedonia  on  the  river 
Aitra;us,  not  far  from  I'ella,  towards  the  south- 
west, and  near  Mount  liermius. 

It  was  afterward  called  Irenopolis,  and  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Boor.  Paul  and  Silas 
withdrew  to  this  place  from  Thessalonica,  and  the 
Jewish  residents  arc  described  as  more  ingenuous 
and  of  a  better  disposition  (not  'more  noble,'  as 
in  the  Authorized  Version)  'than  those  of  Thes- 
salonica' in  that  they  diligently  searched  the  Scrip- 
tures to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  taught 
by  the  Apostles.  It  is  now  calleil  Verria  or  Kata- 
\'erria,  with  a  population  of  about  6,000,  though 
sometimes  incorrectly  given  20.000. 

BERECHIAH  (ber'ekl'ah),  (Heb.  J^'r?.  /i«-A- 
rfl-yazc'/ioo,  blessed  by  Jehovah). 

1.  .Son  of  Zeruhhabel,  of  the  royal  family  of 
Judah  (I  Chron.  iii:20»,  Ii,  C.  520. 

2.  See  Hi;  K  Arm  A II. 

3.  Father  of  Zechariah,  the  prophet  (Zech.  i:l, 
7).  B.  C.  500. 

4.  A  chief  man  of  Ejihraim  (B.  C.  750)  in  the 
time  of  Ahaz  (2  Chron.  xxviii:i2). 

6.  A  doorkeeper  for  the  ark  11  Chron.  xv:23). 

6.  A  Levite  descendant  of  Klkanah  (i  Chron. 
ix:i6),  B.  C.  44?. 

7.  Father  of  Mcshullam  (B.  C.  $20);  the  latter 
assisted  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
iii;4,3o;  vi:i8). 

BERED  (b6r«d),  (Heb.  "'"'3,  bixw'rr.i,  hail). 

1.  .V  city  in  jud.-h,  near  Kadesh  (Gen.  xvi:l4). 
The  Chaldee  calls  it  Agara;  the  .Syriac,  trz-rfar," 
the  Arabic.  y<Jf/<"r,-  it  was  the  same,  perhaps,  as 
Ar.id,  or  Arada  (Num.  xxxiv:4),  in  the  south  of 
Judah  (Calnu-t).  Grove  suggests  El-Khulatah, 
12  miles  South  of  Beer-slicb.«;  Conder  proposes 
liereid. 
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2.  Son  or  descendant  of  Ephraim  (l  Chron. 
vii:2o).  Perhaps  the  name  is  the  same  as  Becher 
(Num.  xxvi:35),  B.  C.  1856. 

BERENICE  (ber'e-nece),  (Gr.  BepviKi;,  ber-nee'- 
kay),  eldest  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  I,  and 
sister  of  the  younger  Agrippa  (Acts  xxv:l3,  23; 
xxvi:30). 

She  was  married  to  her  uncle  Herod,  king  of 
Chalcis,  and  after  his  death,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  merited  suspicion  of  incest  with  her  brother 
Agrippa,  she  became  the  wife  of  Polemon,  king 
of  Cilicia.  This  connection  being  soon  dissolved, 
she  returned  to  her  brother,  and  afterwards  be- 
came the  mistress  of  Vespasian  and  Titus  (Jo- 
seph. Antiq.  xix  :$,  1;  xx  :7,  2,  3;  Tacit.  Hist. 
ii:8l;  Suet.  Tit.  7). 

BEBI  (be'ri),  (Heb."!r.,  ^oy-r^^',  fountain,  well), 
a  man  of  Asher,  son  of  Zophah  (i  Chron.  vii:36), 
B,  C.1016. 

BERIAH  (be-ri'ah),  (Heb.  '1?"^?,  ber-ee'aw,  in 
evil,  or  a  son  of  evil). 

1.  Son  of  Asher  (Gen.  xlvi:l7;  Num.  xxvi:44,  45), 
and  founder  of  the  family  of  Beriites  (Num.  xxvi: 
44),  B.  C.  1856. 

2.  Son  of  Ephraim  (B.  C.  1670),  who  named  his 
son  thus  on  account  of  the  misfortune  that  had 
come  upon  the  family  (i  Chron.  vii:30,  31).  For 
explanation  of  the  name,  a  gift,  see  Gesenius 
Tlies.  s.  V. 

3.  A  Benjamite  (B.  C.  1400),  who,  with  his 
brother  Shema,  expelled  the  inhabitants  of  Gath 
and  populated  Ajalon  (i  Chron.  viii:i3,  16). 

4.  A  Levite  (B.  C.  1015)  mentioned  in  i  Chron. 
xxiii:io,  II. 

BEBIITE  (be-ri'its).     See  Bf.riah. 

BEKITES  (be'rrtes),(Heb.  ''T'\r^,hab-ber-ee-ee' , 
people  of  the  wells),  a  people  visited  by  Joab 
along  with  Abel  and  lieth-naachah  in  the  north  of 
Palestine  (2  Sam.  xx:i4).  Ewald  renders  the 
Hebrew,  the  young  men  (Gesch.  iii:249,  note). 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book  (1:42$)  conjectures  that 
it  may  specially  designate  the  Beroth  of  upper 
Galilee  where  Josephus  says  {Ant.  v:l,  18)  the 
Canaanitish  kings  encamped  against  Joshua 
(Comp.  Josh.  xi:5),  and  which  he  identifies  with 
Biria,  a  short  distance  north  of  Safed. 

BERITH  (be'rith),  (Heb.  "'??,  *^^-^^M',  cove- 
nant, Judg.  ix:46).    See  Baal-Berith. 

BERNICE  (ber-ni'se).     See  Berenice. 

BEBOD ACH  -  BALADAN  ( be-ro'dak  -  bai'a- 
dan),  (Heb.  "'<''?  V^^,  ber-o-dak  bai-ad-awn',  2 
Kings  xx;i2).    See  Merodach-Baladan. 

BERCEA  (be-rcea).     See  Berea. 

BEROSH  (be'rosh),  (Heb.  ^'■^},  ber-osA'),  occurs 
in  several  passages  of  .Scripture,  as  in  2  Sam.  vi:5; 
I  Kings  v;8;  vi;i5  and  36;  ix;ii;  2  Chron.  ii:8;  iii:5; 
Ps.  civ:l7;  Is.  xiv:8;  xxxvii;24;  xli:ig;  lv:i3;  lx:i3; 
Ezek.  xxvii:5;  xxxi:8;  Hos.  xiv:8;  Nah.  ii:3;  Zech. 
xi:2);  and  Beroth,  wliich  is  said  to  be  only  the 
Aramaean  pronunciation  of  the  same  word,  in 
Cant.  i:i7,  'the  bearers  of  our  house  are  cedar,  and 
the  rafters  of  fir'  (Beroth). 

So  in  most  of  the  other  passages  Eres  and 
Berosh,  translated  Cedar  and  Fir  in  the  Author- 
ized Version,  are  mentioned  together,  as  i  Kings 
V.  8,  'And  Hiram  sent  to  Solomon,  saying,  I 
will  do  all  thy  desire  concerning  timber  of  cedar 
and  concerning  timber  of  fir;'  Is.  xiv  :8.  'Yes,  the 
fir-trees  rejoice  at  thee  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon." 
(See  Cedar;  Fir.) 

BEROTHAH  (be-ro'thah),  (Ht-h.  "v''?,  /nry-ro- 
thaw' ,  cypress),  one  of   the  boundary   towns  of 
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Israel,  between  Hethalon  and  Emesa  or  Ham- 
ath  and  I^amascus  (Ezek.  xlvii:i6).  It  is  probably 
the  same  as  Berothai,  and  from  the  mention  of  it 
here  it  would  seem  not  to  be  a  maritime  place; 
therefore  not  BeinU,  according  to  Robinson  (see 
Rosenm.  Bib.  Ceog.  I,  ii,  p.  292).  However, 
Harper  (Bible  and  Mod.  Dis.,  p.  245)  identifies 
Berothai  with  Beirut.  Keil  (Com.  in  loc.)  says: 
"  Hamath  is  not  the  city  of  Hamath  on  the  Orontes, 
.  .  .  but  the  kingdom  of  Hamath,  the  southern 
boundary  of  which  formed  the  northern  boundary 
of  Canaan,  though  it  cannot  be  given  with  exact- 
ness." 

BEROTHAI  (ber'o-thai).  (2  Sam.  viii:8),  a  city 
conquered  by  David;  supposed  by  some  to  be 
Berytus,  or  Beirut,  in  Phoenicia.  But  it  is  proba- 
bly the  same  as  the  preceding  Berothah  (Calmet). 
(See  Berothah.) 

BEROTHITE  (be'roth-ite),  epithet  of  Joab's  ar- 
mor bearer  (i  Chron.  xi:39).  Perhaps  the  same  as 
2  Sam.  xxiii;27.    See  Beeroth. 

BERTI<  (ber-il),  (Ex.  xxviii:20). 

By  the  Hebrew  word  "tarshish"  modern  yel- 
low topaz  is  supposed  to  be  meant.  This  desig- 
nation seems  to  indicate  the  place  from  which  it 
was  brought.  Beryl,  in  the  New  Testament.  Rev. 
x\i  :20,  is  probably  a  different  stone,  and  very 
likely  the  mineral  now  so  called,  which  is  found 
in  Palestine,  but  was  less  abundant  and  more 
precious  in  ancient  times  than  in  modern.  It  is 
usually  of  a  light  green  color  and  considerably 
opaque.     (See  Shoham.) 

BESAI  (be'sai),  (Heb.  '?5,  bes-ah'ee,  conqueror), 

"Children "of  Besai  returned  among  the  Nethi- 
nim,  under  Ezra  (B.  C.  536),  from  Babylon  (Ezra 
ii:49;  Neh.  vii:52). 

BESHA  (besh'a),  (Heb.  '"'>^'^'?,  bah'sha),  occurs 
in  the  singular  form  in  Job  xxxi:40,  'Let  thistles 
grow  instead  of  wheat,  and  cockle  (besha)  instead 
of  barley;'  and  in  the  plural  form  in  Is.  v:2,  'He 
(Jehovah)  planted  it  with  the  choicest  vine,  and 
also  made  a  wine-prtss  therein;  and  he  looked 
that  it  should  bring  forth  grajies,  and  it  brought 
lon\\  wild  grapes'  (beiis/iim).  (See  Cockle.)  So 
also  in  verse  4  of  the  same  cliapter.  It  is  probable 
that  the  same  plant  is  referred  to  in  these  two 
passages;  but  difficulties  have  here,  as  elsewhere, 
been  experienced  in  ascertaining  the  precise  plant 
intended.  All,  however,  are  agreed  that  some 
useless,  if  not  noxious,  herb  must  be  understood 
in  both  cases. 

BESODEIAH  (bes'o-de'iah,  -ya),  (Heb.  '~*T'°?' 
bes-o-de/i-yaw' ,  intimate  of  Jehovah),  father  of  Me- 
shullam  and  one  of  those  who  helped  repair  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii:6),  B.  C.  446. 

BESOM   (be'zura),  (Heb.  >*??^|y^,   tnat-at-ay',  a 

broom  or  sweeper),  a  metaphor  of  destruction,  a 
desolating  broom,  a  besom  of  destruction  (Is. 
xiv:23). 

BESOR  (be'sor),    (Heb.  "''*?,  bes-ore' ,  cold),  a 

brook  mentioned  in  l  Sam.  xxx:9.  Sanutus  de- 
rives -its  course  from  the  interior  Carmel,  near 
Hebron,  and  states  that  it  enters  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  near  Gaza  (Liber  Secretorum,  p.  252). 

BESTEAD  (be-sted'),  (Ang.  Sax.  stede,  a  place, 
stead,  as  in  homestead).  It  is  found  only  in  Is. 
viii:2i.  It  means  placed,  situated,  especially  in 
difficulty.  Amer.  R.  V.  has  'sore  distressed,' 
Cheyne  'hard-[)rest.' 

BETAH  (be'lah),  (Heb.  "???,  beh'takh,  confi- 
dence 1.  a  city  of  Syria-Zofwh;  taken  by  David 
from  Hadadezer  (2  Sam.  viii:8).    In  the  parallel 
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passage  (i  Chron.  xviii:8.)   it  is  called  Tibhath  or 
Tibchath.      which      Ewald      pronounces     correct 
(Grsch.  ii:i95).     Site  unknown. 
BETEN  (be'ten),  (Heb.  IVr.  behten,  belly   or 

womb),  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Aslier  (Josh.  xix:25i. 
Eusebius  says  it  was  eight  Roman  miles  east  of 
Acre  and  was  called  Bebelen  or  Bethbeten.  The 
place  intended  api)ears  to  be  the  present  village 
£■/ />Vj«<'A,  which  would  be  suitable  for  the  jiosi- 
tion  of  Beten.  The  site  howi-v-r  is  doubtful. 
BETH  (b«th),  (Hcb.  -"T?,  bah'yith,   house),   is 

often  found  as  the  first  element  of  proper  names 
of  places  in  the  Bible. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that,  in  all  such 
compounds,  as  Bethel,  etc.,  the  latter  part  of  the 
word  must  be  considered,  according  to  our  Oc- 
cidental languages,  to  depend  on  the  former  in 
the  relation  of  the  st-nilive;  so  that  Bethel  can 
only  mean  'house  of  God.'  The  notion  of  house 
is.  of  course,  capable  of  a  wide  application,  and 
is  used  to  mean  temple,  habitation,  place,  accord- 
ing to  the  sense  of  the  word  with  which  it  is 
combined. 

BETHABABA  (both'4b'a-ra),  (Gr.  pijOaPapi, 
iay-t/iafi-ar-a/i),  or  I5ethbarah.  This  name  means 
f/'ue  of  the  ford,  i.  e.,  of  or  over  the  Jordan;  and 
IS  mentioned  in  John  i;28,  as  the  place  where  John 
baptized.  Some  have  identified  it  with  Beth-barah, 
an  anciont  ford  of  the  river  (Judg.  vii:24).  The 
best  manuscrijits  and  recent  editions,  however, 
have  Betluiny ;  the  re.iding  \i-^9i^<sfA,  Betluibara, 
appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  conjecture  of  Ori- 
gcn,  who  in  his  day  found  no  such  place  on  the 
Jordan  as  Bethany,  but  knew  a  town  called  Heth- 
abara,  where  John  was  said  t(j  have  baptized,  and 
thirrefore  took  the  unwarrantable  liberty  of  chang- 
ing the  reading.     (Sec  Beth-barah). 

BETH-ANATH   (b6th'a'naih),   (Heb.  ^1-,?''"'*?. 

bayth-an-au'th'  ,\w\\%K  of  response),  a  city  of  Naph- 
lali  (Josh,  xix  138;  Judg.  i:33). 
BETHANOTH   (bOih'a'noth),   (Heb.    ^1'-*"-". 

bayth'an-oth,  house  of  echo),  a  town  named 
with  others  in  the  mountainous  region  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv;59).  It  has  been  identified  with  the  pres- 
ent village  Beit-Aiiun. 

BETHANY  (bttha-ny),  (Gr.  ^rfiatia,  bay-than- 
ee' ah,  vAaqc  of  dates). 

1-  The  place  near  the  Jordan  where  John  bap- 
tized, the  exact  situation  of  which  is  unknown. 
Some  copies  here  read  Bethabara  (which  see). 

2.  Bethany,  a  town  or  village  about  fifteen  fur- 
longs cast-southeast  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  east- 
ern slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  (John  xi:i8), 
so  rilled,  probably,  from  the  number  of  palm 
trees  that  grew  around.  It  was  the  residence 
of  l.a^arus  and  his  sisters,  Mary  and  Martha, 
and  Jcius  often  wont  out  from  Jerusalem  to  lodge 
there  (Matt.  >xi:i7;  xxvi:6:  Mark  xi:i,  11,  12; 
xivjj:  Luke  xix:-'9:  xxiv:.so|  John  xi:l,  18; 
JUUI).  The  place  slill  subsists  in  a  shaTTow  wady 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
Dr.  Robinson  reached  Bethany  in  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  from  the  Damascus  gate  of  Jerusalem, 
whi.n  gives  a  distance  corresponding  to  the  fif- 
teen furlongs  (.itadia)  of  the  evangelist.  It  is 
a  poor  village  of  about  twenty  families.  The 
only  maiks  of  antiquity  are  some  hewn  stones 
from  more  ancient  buildings,  found  in  the  walls 
of  some  of  the  houses.  The  monks,  indeed,  show 
the  house  of  Mary  and  Martha,  and  Simon  the 
leper,  and  also  the  -epulchre  of  L-izarus,  all 
of  which  arc  constantly  mentioned  in  the  nar- 
ratives of  pilgrims  and  travelers.  The  sepulchre 
is  a  deep  vault,  like  a  cellar,  excavated  in  the 
limestone   rock   in    the   middle  of    the   village,   to 


which  there  is  a  descent  by  twenty-six  steps. 
Dr.  Robinson  (ii:ici)  alleges  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  picbability  of  its  ever  having  been 
the  tomb  of  Lazarus.  The  form  is  not  that  of 
the  ancient  sepulchres,  nor  does  its  situation  ac- 
cord with  the  narrative  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  implies  that  the  tomb  was  not  in  the  town 
(John  xi:3i.  38).  The  present  .Arab  name  of  the 
village  is  el-Azirezeh,  from  el-Azir,  the  Arabic 
form  of  Lazarus. 
BETHABABAH  (b«th'ar'-5bah),   (Heb.  '""ir?? 

•^''i,  baylh  haw-ar-aw-batv'  ,ho\xse  of  the  desert), 
a  town  on  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  one 
of  six  cities  belonging  to  Judah,  on  the  north  bor- 
der of  the  tribe  (Josh.  xv;6,  61).  It  was  afterward 
included  in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  (Josh. 
xviii:22).  It  is  called  Arabah  in  Josh.  xviii:i8.  In 
the  last  cited  passage  the  district  only  is  men- 
tioned. The  place  has  not  been  discovered. 
BETH-ARAM     (bfith-a'ram),    (Heb.    =''■?  •'^'?. 

bayth  hatv-rawm' ,  mountain  house,  or  town  of  the 
height),  a  town  of  Gad.ojipositc  Jericho,  and  three 
niiks  c.tst  of  Jordan  (Josh.  xiii:27).  Perhajis  same 
as  Belh-haran  (Num.  xxxii:36).  Merrill  locates 
it  at  <-r-A'aw;d,  on  the  Shittim  plain.  Named  Jul- 
ias, or  Livias,  by  Merod,  after  the  wife  of  Augus- 
tus.    It  is  the  present  er  Rameh. 

BETH-ARBEIi  (bfith'ar'bel),  (Heb.  •"<.?"X  f^'?. 
bayth  ar-bale' ,  house  of  courts),  a  place  men- 
tioned only  in  Hos.  x:i4;  and  as  it  seems  to  be 
there  implied  that  it  was  an  impregnable  fortress, 
the  probability  is  strengthened  of  its  being  the 
same  as  the  Arbela  of  Joscphus.  This  was  a  vil- 
lage in  Galilee,  near  which  were  certain  fortified 
caverns.  They  are  first  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  march  of  Bacchides  into  Jud;ca.  at 
which  time  they  were  occupied  by  many  fugitives, 
and  the  Syrian  general  encamped  there  long 
enough  to  subdue  them  {Antiq.  xii:ll,  i;  I  Mace, 
ix  :2). 

BETH-AVEN  (bfith'a'ven),  (Heb.V}*?  ^'"X  bayth 
au'-,'cn,  house  of  nothingness,  i.  e.,  idolatry),  a 
nickname  for  the  town  of  Bethel,  applied  to  it 
after  it  became  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  the 
golden  calves  (see  Bethel).  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  town  of  this  name  not  far  from  Bethel 
eastward  (Josh,  vii  :J :  i  Sam.  xiii:5),  the  ex- 
istence of  which,  perhaps,  occasioned  the  transfer 
of  the  name  to  Bethel.  The  Talmudists  confound 
it  with  Bethel.  There  was  also  a  desert  of  the 
same  name  (Jo^h.  xviii:i2). 

BETH-AZMAVETH  (b<!ih'az'ma-v6th),  (Heb. 
f^;.f:«  -^"S,  bayth  az-maw'vtth,  house  of  Azma- 
veth),  a  town  of  Benjamin.  Forty-two  of  its  in- 
habitants returned  with  Zerubbabel  from  Baby- 
lon (Nch.  vii:28;  "Azmaveth,"  Neh.  xii:2Q;  Ezra 
ii:M). 

BETH- BAAL- MEON  (bith'bS'al-mg'on),  (Heb. 

"**?  tS  ^'i, bayth  bah' al me-own' ,  house  of  Baal- 
meon),  one  of  the  places  assigned  to  Reuben  in 
the  plains  c.ist  ol  Jordan  (Josh,  xiiiiiy),  known 
formerly  as  Baal-meon  (Num.  xxxii:38),  or  lieon 
(xxxii:3),  to  which  Beth  was  probably  added.  It 
is  identified  with  the  present  ruins  of  Myun,  or 
Alain,  nine  miles  southwest  of  Hcshbon. 

BETH-BAKAH  (NSth-ba'rah),  (Heb.  •"•??  •"''^ 
bayth  bav)-ra~,u' ,  house  of  crossing),  a  chief  ford  of 
Jordan.  I'ossibly  the  place  of  Jacob's  crossing 
(Cieii,  xxxii:22),  and  near  the  scene  of  Gideon's 
victory  (Judg.  vi:2.i),  and  where  Jiphthah  slew  the 
Ephraimiles  ijudg.  xii;4).  It  was  prub.ilily  tlic 
same  .is  Kktiiarara  (which  8cc). 
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BETH-BASI  (beth'ba'si),  (Gr.  Boi9  Paal,  bay- 
itk-bay-see'),  a  city  of  Judah,  which  the  two  Mac- 
cabees, Simon  and  Jonathan,  fortified  (l  Mace. 
ix:62-64). 

BETH-BIBEI    (beth'blr'e-i),    (Heb.    'iSl?  J^'S' 

bayth  bir-ee' ,  house  of  a  creative  one),  a  city  of 
Judea  (I  Chron.  iv:3i),  in  the  extreme  south.  It 
appears  to  have  had  tlie  name  Betli-lebaoth  and 
Lebaoth  (Josh.  xix;6;  xv:32);  probably  Bheh. 

BETH-CAR     (beth'kar),    (Heb.    ';?  -"I'.?,    bayth 

kar' ,  liouse  of  lambs), a  city  of  Dan  (l  Sam.  vii:ll), 
west  of  Mizpeh.  Conder  locates  it  at  'Ain  Kd- 
rim. 

BETH-DAGON  (beth'da'gon),  (Heb.  V'^T""?.. 
baytli-daw-gohn' ,  house  of  Dagon,  temple  of  Da- 
go"). 

1.  A  city  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix:27;  compare  I 
Sam.  v:2-5). 

2.  A  city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv:4i),  so  called,  prob- 
ably, because  here  was  a  temple  of  Dagon,  be- 
fore the  Israelites  took  it. 

BETH  ■  DIBLATHAIM     (beth'dlb'la-tha'im). 

(Heb.  ^'-'Jt^T  n-J^  bayth  dib-law-thah'yim,  house 
of  Diblathaim),a  city  of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii:22),  prob- 
ably the  place  called  Almon  Diblathaim  iNum. 
xxxiii:46). 

BETH-EDEN  (beth'e'den),  (Heb.  p.?  "'•?■  bayth 
eh'den,  house  of  pleasantness),  the  seat  of  a  na- 
tive king  threatened  with  destruction  (Amos  1:5). 

BETHEKED  (beth'e'ked),  (Heb.  IRi!"""?,  bayth- 
ee' ked,  house  of  the  binding  of  sheep,  2  Kings 
x;l2,  14),  which  some  construe  in  a  general  sense 
— a  shearing  house,  or,  the  house  of  shepherds 
binding  sheep;  but  the  LXX  take  it  for  a  place  be- 
tween Jezreel  and  Samaria. 

BETHEL  (beth'el),  (Heb.  'f*'"!"?,  bayth-aW , 
house  of  God). 

1.  Originally  Luz,  an  ancient  town  which 
Eusebius  places  twelve  Roman  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  to 
Shechem.  Jacob  rested  here  one  night  on  his 
way  to  Padan-Aram,  and  commemorated  the 
vision  with  which  he  was  favored  by  erecting 
and  pouring  oil  upon  the  stone  which  had  served 
him  for  a  pillow,  and  giving  to  the  place  the 
name  of  Bethel  {place  or  house  of  God),  which 
eventually  superseded  the  more  ancient  designa- 
tion of  Luz  (Gen.  x.xviii  :ii-i9).  Under  that 
name  it  is  mentioned  proleptically  with  reference 
to  the  earlier  lime  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xii  :8 ; 
xiii:3). 

It  has  been  supposed  that,  like  many  other 
sanctuaries,  such  as  Jerusalem,  Jericho,  Shechem, 
Hebron,  etc.,  Bethel  was  originally  a  Canaanite 
holy  place,  and  that  after  it  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Israelites  it  was  adopted  into  Israel- 
ite traditions,  and  assigned  a  patriarchal  conse- 
cration. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  clear 
evidence  that  Bethel  was  a  Canaanite  sanctuary; 
all  that  the  Old  Testament  knows  about  its 
earlier  history  is  that  its  ancient  name  was  Luz; 
so  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  its  sanctity 
was  of  purely  Israelite  origin.  At  the  same 
time,  it  possessed  a  sanctity  independent  of  the 
dedication  which  Jacob  is  said  to  have  given  it. 
It  was  a  haunt  of  angels,  a  place  where  a  ladder 
was  always  fi.xed  between  earth  and  heaven ;  and 
when  Jacob  passed  the  night  there  he  saw  it. 
It  was  not  so  much  that  Jehovah  found  Jacob, 
as  that  Jacob  was  unconsciously  guided  to  find 


Jehovah    there.     (G.    A.    Cooke,    Hastings'  Bib. 
Diet.) 

After  his  prosperous  return,  Bethel  became  a 
favorite  station  with  Jacob;  here  he  built  an 
altar,  buried  Deborah,  received  the  name  of 
Israel  (for  the  second  time),  and  promises  of 
blessing;  and  here  also  he  accomplished  the  vow 
which  he  had  made  on  his  going  forth  (Gen. 
xxxv:i-is;  Comp.  xxxii  :28,  and  xxviii  :20-22). 
It  seems  not  to  have  been  a  town  in  those  early 
times ;  but  at  the  conquest  of  the  land,  Bethel  is 
mentioned  as  the  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites 
(Josh.  xii:i6).  It  became  a  boundary  town  of 
Benjamin  towards  Ephraim  (Josh.  xviii:22),  and 
was  actually  conquered  by  the  latter  tribe  from 
the  Canaanites  (judg.  i:22-26).  At  this  place, 
already  consecrated  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs, 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  was,  apparently  for  a 
long  while,  deposited  (see  Ark),  and  probably 
the  tabernacle  also  (Judg.  xx:26;  Comp.  I  Sam. 
x:3).  It  was  also  one  of  the  places  at  which 
Samuel  held  in  rotation  his  court  of  justice 
(I  Sam.  vii:l6).  After  the  separation  of  the 
kingdoms  Bethel  was  included  in  that  of  Israel, 
which  seems  to  show,  that  although  originally 
in  the  formal  distribution  assigned  to  Benjamin, 
it  had  been  actually  possessed  by  Ephraim  in 
right  of  conquest  from  the  Canaanites— which 
might  have  been  held  by  that  somewhat  un- 
scrupulous tribe  to  determine  the  right  of  pos- 
session to  a  place  of  importance  close  on  their 
own  frontier.  Jeroboam  made  it  the  southern 
seat  (Dan  being  the  northern)  of  the  worship  of 
the  golden  calves ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
chief  seat  of  that  worship  (i  Kings  xii:28-33; 
xiii:i).  This  appropriation,  however,  completely 
desecrated  Bethel  in  the  estimation  of  the  ortho- 
do.x  Jews;  and  the  prophets  name  it  with  ab- 
horrence and  contempt^even  applying  to  it  the 
name  of  Bethaven  {house  of  idols)  instead  of 
Bethel  (house  of  God)  (Amos  i  :5 ;  Hos.  iv:i5; 
V  :8 ;  X  :5,  8).  The  town  was  taken  from  Jero- 
boam by  Abijah,  king  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xiii: 
19)  ;  but  it  again  reverted  to  Israel  (2  Kings 
x:28).  After  the  Israelites  were  carried  away 
captive  by  the  .\ssyrians,  all  traces  of  this  il- 
legal worship  were  extirpated  by  Josiah,  king 
of  Judah,  who  thus  fulfilled  a  prophecy  made  to 
Jeroboam  350  years  before  (2  Kings  xiii:l,  2; 
xxiii  :l5-i8).  The  place  was  still  in  existence 
after  the  Captivity,  and  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Benjamites  (Ezra  ii  :28 ;  Neh.  vii:32).  In 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees  Bethel  was  fortified 
by  Bacchides  for  the  king  of  Syria.  It  is  not 
named  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  it  still  ex- 
isted, and  was  taken  by  Vespasian.  (Robinson, 
Biblioth.  Sac,  1843,  p.  456  fT.) 

2.  A  town  in  the  south  of  Judah  (i  Sam. 
xxx:27).  Perhaps  the  same  city  is  designated 
(Josh.  xii:i6).  The  place  appears  to  have  borne 
the  names  Chesil,  Bethul  and  Bethnel  (Comp. 
Josh.  xv:30;  xix:4;  i  Chron.  iv  :29,  30;  v  :29,  30) 

BETHEI,ITE_  (bgth'el-Ite),  a  designation  of 
Hiel  (i  Kings  xvi:34);  a  native  of  Bethel  in  Ben- 
jamin. 

BETHEL,  MOtTNT  OF  (beth'el,  mount  6v),  the 
southern  range  of  mountains  belonging  to  Bethel 
(Josh.  xvi:i,  2).  Bethel  is  here  distinguished  from 
Luz,  because  the  reference  is  not  to  the  town  of 
Bethel,  but  to  the  moimtains,  from  which  the 
boundary  extended  to  Luz. 

BETHEMEK  (beth-e'mek),  (Heb.  PW?  ^'^' 
bayth  haw-ay'mek,  house  of  the  valley),  a  city  of 
the  tribe  of  Asher  near  its  southeast  border  (Josh. 
xix:27),  not  identified. 
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BETHER  (be'iher),  (Hcb.  T?.  beh'iher,  depth, 
separation),  the  Mountains  of  Bether.are  only 
mentioned  in  Cant.  ii:i7;  viii:i4;  and  no  place 
called  Bethcr  occurs  elsewhere. 

The  word  means,  properly,  dissection.  The 
mountains  of  Bcther  may  therefore  be  mountains 
of  disjunction,  of  sel>aration,  etc.,  that  is,  moun- 
tains cut  up.  divided  by  ravines,  etc.  In  the 
Authorized  Version  the  same  words  that  are  ren- 
dered 'mountains  of  Bether'  in  Cant.  ii:i7,  are 
rendered  'mountains  of   spices'    (viii:i4). 

"Bether  is  celebrated  for  the  resistance  of  the 
Jews  to  Hadrian  under  Bar-Cochba  in  A.  D. 
•  35  (see  authorities  quoted  by  Robinson.  Bib. 
Res.,  vol.  iii,  and  the  account  in  Neubauer's 
dog.  Tatm.  s.i'.).  The  site  was  recognized  by 
Canon  Williams  at  Bittir,  southwest  of  Jerusa- 
lem— a  village  on  a  clifif  in  a  strong  position, 
with  a  ruin  near  it  called  'Ruin  of  the  Jews," 
from  a  tradition  of  a  great  Jewish  massacre  at 
this  place."  (C.  R.  Conder,  Hastings'  Bih.  Diet.) 

BETHESDA  (be-thezda),  (Gr.  Urietffii,  ba\-lhe<i- 
</aA',  house  or  place  of  mercy),  u/Joc/at  the  Sluep- 
gate  of  Jerusalem,  built  round  with  porches  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  sick  who  sought  benefit 
from  the  healing  virtues  of  the  water,  and  upon 
one  of  whom  Christ  performed  the  healing  miracle 
recorded  by  St.  John  (v:2-q). 

That  which  is  now,  and  has  long  been  pointed 
out  as  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  is  a  dry  basin  or 
reservoir  outside  the  northern  wall  of  the  in- 
closure  around  the  Temple  Mount,  of  which  wall 
its  southern  side  may  be  said  to  ^orm  a  part. 
The  east  end  of  it  is  close  to  the  present  gate 
of  St.  Stephen.  The  pool  measures  3O0  feet  in 
length,  ijo  feet  in  breadth,  and  75  feet  in  depth 
to  the  bottom,  besides  the  rubbish  which  has  ac- 
cumulated in  it  for  ages.  Although  it  has  been 
dry  for  alK>ut  two  centuries,  it  was  once  evi- 
dently used  as  a  reservoir,  for  the  sides  internally 
have  been  cased  over  with  small  stones,  and  these 
again  covered  with  plaster;  but  the  workman- 
ship of  these  additions  is  coarse,  and  bears  no 
special  marks  of  antiquity.  The  west  end  is  built 
up  like  the  rest,  except  at  the  southwest  corner, 
where  two  lofty  arched  vaults  extended  west- 
ward, side  by  side,  under  the  houses  that  now 
cover  this  part.  ( Barclay.  City  of  the  Great 
King.  p.  S16  flF. :  King.  The  Temple  Hill.) 

Dr.  Robinson  was  able  to  trace  the  continua- 
tion of  the  work  in  this  direction  under  one  of 
these  vaults  for  loo  feet,  and  it  seemed  to  ex- 
tend much  farther.  This  gives  the  whole  a 
length  of  160  feel,  equal  to  one-half  of  the  whole 
extent  of  the  sacred  inclosure  under  which  it 
lies;  and  how  much  more  is  unknown.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  deep  reservoir  formerly  extended 
farther  westward  in  ihis  part;  and  that  these 
vaults  were  built  up,  in  and  over  it,  in  order  to 
support  the  structures  above.  Dr.  Robinson  con- 
siders it  probable  that  this  excavation  was  an- 
ciently carried  quite  through  the  ridge  of  Bczetha, 
along  the  northern  side  of  Anionia  to  its  north- 
west corner,  thus  forming  the  deep  trench  which 
separated  the  fortress  from  the  adjacent  hill 
(Bib.  Researches,  i.  433,  434).  The  mere  appear- 
ance of  the  place,  and  its  position  iinmediately 
under  the  wall  of  the  sacred  inclosure.  strongly 
support  this  conjecture,  so  that  we  are  still  left 
to  seek  the  Pool  of  Bethesda.  if  indeed  any 
trace  of  it  now  remains.  Dr.  Robinson  himself, 
without  having  any  definite  conviction  on  the 
subject,  asks  whether  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  may 
not  in  fact  be  the  'Fountain  of  the  VirKin.'  The 
question  was  suggested  to  his  mind  bv  the  ex- 
ceedingly abrupt  and  irregular  plan  of  that  foun- 


tain. He  remarks :  'We  are  told  that  an  ongel 
went  down  at  a  certain  season  into  the  pool  and 
troubled  the  water ;'  and  then  whosoever  first 
stepped  in  was  made  whole  (John  v:2-7).  1  here 
seems  to  have  been  no  special  medicinal  virtue 
in  the  water  itself,  and  only  he  who  first  stepped 
in  after  the  troubling  was  healed.  Does  not  this 
troubling  of  the  water  look  like  the  irregular  plan 
of  this  fountain?  And  as  the  Sheep-gate  seems 
to  have  been  situated  not  far  from  the  Temple 
(Xeh.  iii:l.  32).  and  the  wall  of  the  ancient  Tem- 
ple probably  ran  along  this  valley;  may  not  that 
gate  have  been  somewhere  in  this  part,  and  the 
Fountain  of  the  Virgin  correspond  to  Bethesda. 
the  same  as  the  'King's  Pool'  of  Nehemiah.  and 
the  'Solomon's  Pool'  of  Josephus?  (Bib.  Re- 
searches, i.  508).  For  an  account  of  the  Foun- 
tain to  which  these  inquiries  relate,  we  must  re- 
fer to  the  article  on  the  Fountain,  with  wh'ch 
that  of  the  Virgin  is  closely  connected  (R.  A. 
Conder  agrees  with  Dr.  Robinson,  Hastings' 
Bib.  Diet.  See  Barclay.  City  of  the  Great  ATiht. 
p.    516.    flf. ;    King.    The    Temple    Hill).        (See 

SlI.O.\M,     Pool,    OF.) 

BETH-EZEL  fb«ih-6'zel).  (Heb.  '">'>*;'  ^'r.- 6ayt/i- 
Aa7i'-(jy'/!t/.  house  of  firm  rf)ot). a  place  mentioned 
(Mic.  i:i  I ).  It  was,  according  to  Kphrem  Syrus,  not 
far  from  Samaria.  Perhaps  identical  with  Azal  or 
I'zel  (Zech.  xiv  f;).     Exact  site  unknown. 

BETH-OADER    (b.-'th'Ra'der),     (Heb.    '";•  •""• 

bayth-gaw-ifare' ,  house  of  the  well),  a  city  of  Jud.nh 
(I  Cliron.  ii:5i).  Perhaps  the  same  as  Geder 
(Josh.  xii:i3).    (See  Gkdkr.) 

BETH-GAMTTI.  (bfith'ga'mul),  (Heb.   '^-f  ""J 

bayth  gaw  moo/',  camel  house),  a  city  of  the  Moab- 
ites.  ill  Reuben  (Jer.  xlviii:23).  It  is  now  the  ruin 
Lhum  el-Jemol,  towards  the  east  of  the  plateau. 
South  of  Medcba  -a  site  where  a  Naballixan 
inscription  was  found  by  Warren,  which  may 
date  about  the  second  century  .\.  I). 

BETH-GILGAL  (b«th-gn'gSl)  (Heb. ''j'"^'?  f^*?- 
baylh-haji:-t:liilf;,iu'r ,\\im%c  of  Cilgal,  Neh.  xii:2<;). 
Same  as  Ciilgal,  near  Bethel. 

BETH-HACCEREM  (bSth'h5k'9e-r6m),  (Heb. 
'-'."'  '"  r:   havth-hak-keh' ran,   place   of  the  vine- 

ya.di,  a  city  of  Beiijainin,  situ.ited  on  an  eminence 
between   Jerusalem   and    Tekoa    (Neh.  iii:!4;  Jer. 
viii.  about    three  and   a  half  miles  southeast  of 
Bethlehem. 
BETH-HAOGAN(b«th'h5g'gan),  ( Heb.  1>3  f^"T. 

baYlh-Ziai^-i^aift:' .  house  of  the  R.irden),  a  place  b. 
way  of  which  King  Ahaziah  fled  (2  Kings  ix:27, 
A.  v.,  "garden  house"). 

BETH-HANAN  (bfith'han'an)  See  Elon-Betii 
Han.\n. 

BETH-HARAN  (l>«th'ha'ran),  (Hcb.  !'•?  f^*' 
bavth  ■ /ia~u' ■  ra-.oi' .  high  or  strong  place.  Num. 
xxxii:36;  losli.  xiii:27i,  a  city  ol  Gad  beyond  the 
Jordan,  afterwards  called  Livi.is,  or  Julias.  It  is 
<ip|Hisite  Jericho  on  the  southeast.  Probably  the 
same  as  lieth-.-Vram. 

BETH-HOOLA  and  EOOL&.H  (b«th'h5g'l&), 
(Hit).  ~'''~'  •"""'  bayth-/:hrt^-/a;f' ,  place  of  mag- 
pies), a  town  of  Benjamin,  on  the  confines  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv:6;  xviiiio,  21  I.  The  name  and  site  arc 
itieiitified  with  'Ain  Hajlah,four  miles  southeast  of 
Jericho. 

BETH-HORON  (Mth'hfi'ron),  (Heb.  V"'"  "'3- 
f-avt/i-lltf  r-xrr' .  lioiise  of  caverns  or  holes).  Two 
places  ul  this  name  arc  distinguished  in  Scripture 
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as  the  Upper  and  Nether  Beth-horon  (Josh,  xvi: 
3,  5;  xviii:i3;  i  Chron.  vii:24). 

The  Netlier  Beth-horon  lay  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  Benjamin;  and  between  the  two  places 
was  a  pass  called  both  the  ascent  and  descent  of 
Beth-horon,  leading  from  the  region  of  Gibeon 
(el-Jib)  down  to  the  western  plain  (Josh. 
xviii:i3,  14;  x:iO,  11;  i  Mace.  iii:l6,  24).  l3own 
this  pass  the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites  were 
driven  by  Joshua  (Josh.  x:u).  The  upper  and 
lower  towns  were  both  fortified  by  Solomon  (l 
Kings  ix:i7;  2  Chron.  viii:S). 

Dr.  Robinson  gathers  that  in  ancient  times,  as 
at  the  present  day,  the  great  road  of  communica- 
tion and  of  heavy  transport  between  Jerusalem 
and  the  seacoast  was  by  the  pass  of  Beth-horon 
(Bib.  Researches,  iii:6i). 

From  the  time  of  Jerome  the  place  appears  to 
have  been  unnoticed  till  1801,  when  Dr.  E.  D. 
Clarke  recognized  it  in  the  present  Beit-Ur 
(Travels,  vol.  i,  pt.  ii,  p.  628),  after  which  it 
appears  to  have  remained  unvisited  till  1838,  when 
the  Rev.  J.  Paxton,  and,  a  few  days  after.  Dr. 
Robinson,  arrived  at  the  place.  The  Lower  Beit- 
Ur  is  upon  the  top  of  a  low  ridge,  which  is  separ- 
ated by  a  vvady,  or  narrow  valley,  from  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  upon  which  the  Upper  Beit-Ur 
stands.  Both  are  now  inhabited  villages.  The 
lower  is  very  small,  but  foundations  of  large 
stones  indicate  an  ancient  site — doubtless  that  of 
the  Nether  Beth-horOn.  The  Upper  Beit-Ur  is 
likewise  small,  but  also  exhibits  traces  of  ancient 
walls  and  foundations.  In  the  steep  ascent  to  it 
the  rock  is  in  some  parts  cut  away  and  the  path 
formed  into  steps,  indicating  an  ancient  road.  On 
the  first  offset  or  step  of  the  ascent  are  founda- 
tions of  huge  stones,  the  remains,  perhaps,  of  a 
castle,  that  once  guarded  the  pass. 

BETH-JESHIMOTH  (beth'jesh'i-moth  or  -jes'i- 
moth),  (Heb.  nia'a^n  n^3^  /„jyf/i  hah-yesh-ee-moth' , 

place  of  desolations),  a  city  of  Reuben,  between 
the  mountains  of  Abarim  and  the  Jordan  (Num. 
xxxiii:4q),  about  ten  miles  southeast  of  Jericho 
(losh.  xii:3;  xiii:20),  afterwards  possessed  by  the 
IVIoabites  (Ezek.  xxv:q). 

BETH-LE-APHKAH  (beth'le-aph'rah),  (Heb. 
~~ri?  f^"?.'  bayth-le-af-raiv' ,\\o\.\%e  of  dust;  SO  in 

R.  v.,  Mic.  i;lo;  "house  of  Apharah"  in  the  A.  V.). 
Probably  identical  with  the  modern  Beit-Offa.  six 
miles  southeast  of  Ashdod  (Robinson's  Researches, 
ii;36q  note;  Van  de  \'elde,  map). 

].  A.  .Selbie,  Hastings'  Bib.  Diet.,  says  the  site  is 
quite  unknown. 


BETH-LEBAOTH  (beth'leb'a-oth),  (Heb, 


nixa^ 


''^"■?,  bayth-Jeb-aw-oth' ,  house  of  lionesses),  a  city  of 
Simeon  (Josh.  xix:6),  called  Lebaoth  (chap.  xv:32). 
Not  identified. 
BETHLEHEM     (beth'le-hem    or   beth'le-hem), 

(W(-b.'^~'^.^'^\bayth-leh' khcvi,  house  or  place  of 
bread,  i.  e.  Bread-town,  or  house  of  flesh,  Sept. 
BijeXe^M,  Bethlehem). 

1.  A  city  of  Judah  (Judg.  xvii:7),  six  miles 
southward  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to 
Hebron.  It  was  generally  called  Bethlchem-Judah 
to  distinguish  it  from  another  Bethlehem  in  Zebu- 
lun  (Josh.  xix:i5;  Judg.  xiiiio).  It  is  also  called 
Ephratah  (the  fruitful),  and  its  inhabitants 
Ephratites  (Gen.  xlviii:;;  Mic.  v:2).  Bethlehem 
is  chiefly  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  David 
and  of  Christ  and  as  the  scene  of  the  Book  of 
Ruth.  It  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron. 
xi  :6)  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  place 
of    much    importance,    for    Micah,    extolling   the 


moral  pre-eminence  of  Bethlehem,  says:  'Thou, 
Bethlehem  Ephratah,  though  Ihoii  be  little  among 
the  thousands  of  Judah.'  etc.  (Mic.  v:2).  Mat- 
thew quotes  this  as — 'and  thou.  Bethlehem  of 
Judah,  art  not  the  least  of  the  cities  of  Judah,' 
etc.  (Matt,  ii  :6)  which  has  the  appearance  of  a 
discrepancy.  But  it  is  answer-d  that  a  city  may 
be  little  without  being  the  least,  or  that  the  evan- 
gelist may  have  quoted  from  memory,  and  hence 
the  slight  difference  in  expression,  while  the  sense 
remains  the  same. 

There  never  has  been  any  dispute  or  doubt 
about  the  site  of  Bethlehem,  which  has  always 
been  an  inhabited  place,  and,  from  its  sacred  as- 
sociations, has  been  visited  by  an  unbroken  series 
of  pilgrims  and  travelers.  It  is  now  a  large  vil- 
lage, beautifully  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  high 
bill,  which  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the 
surrounding  mountainous  country,  and  rises  in 
parterres  of  vineyards,  almond-groves  and  fig 
plantations,  watered  by  gentle  rivulets  that  mur- 
mur through  the  terraces;  and  is  diversified  by 
towers  and  wine-presses.  It  is  a  straggling  vil- 
lage, with  one  broad  and  principal  street.  The 
houses  have  not  domed  roofs  like  those  of  Jeru- 
salem and  Rumla ;  they  are  built  for  the  most 
part  of  clay  and  bricks,  and  every  house  is  pro- 
vided with  an  apiary,  the  beehives  of  which  are 
constructed  of  a  series  of  earthen  pots,  ranged  on 
the  house-tops. 

Travelers  differ  as  to  the  site  of  the  well  by  the 
gate  of  Bethlehem,  from  which  David  longed  so 
much  to  drink.  But  certain  it  is,  that  by  the  gate 
of  the  city  there  is  a  well  with  a  covered  piazza. 
The  Latins,  Greeks  and,  Armenians  have  each  a 
convent  there,  and  there  still  exists  a  fine  church 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Helena.  A.  D.  326. 
The  monks  pretend  to  show  to  visitors  the  stable 
where  Christ  was  born,  and  the  manger  where  he 
was  laid.  The  spot  where  Christ's  birth  took 
place  is  marked  by  a  silver  star.  Like  the  show 
of  Holy  places  at  Calvary,  the  whole  appears  to  be 
miserable  profanation,  and  wretched  deceit.  The 
■  stable  is  a  grotto  or  cave  cut  out  of  a  rock,  a  cave 
into  which  one  must  descend.  And  there  is  no 
evidence  that  such  stables  were  ever  in  use  in  the 
East.  The  fields  where  the  angels  appeared  to  the 
shepherds  are  pointed  out  to  the  east  of  the  town, 
about  half  a  mile  distant  (Matt.  ii:i;  Luke 
ii  12-12). 

The  city  was  sacred  to  Christians  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  the  first  care  of  the  Crusaders 
was  to  secure  the  safety  of  its  Christian  popula- 
tion in  A.  D.  1099,  before  Jerusalem  was  taken. 
It  was  subsequently  made  a  bishopric.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  Christian  texts  is  that  on  the 
font  in  the  Basilica,  which  is  said,  with  true 
modesty,  to  have  been  presented  by  'those  whose 
names  are  known  to  the  Lord.'  The  glass  frescoes 
are  of  high  interest,  and  were  presented  by 
Michael  Comnenos  in  the  twelfth  century,  A.  D. 
The  crests  of  knights  who  visited  the  church  in 
the  Middle  Ages  are  drawn  upon  the  shafts  of  the 
Basilica  pillars.  (C.  R.  Conder,  Hastings'  Bib. 
Diet.) 

2.  A  town  in  the  portion  of  Zebulun  named 
in  Josh.  xix:i5;  Judg.  xiirio.  It  has  been  iden- 
tified with  Belt  Lahm,  six  miles  west  of  Nazareth, 
by  Dr.  Robinson. 

BETHIiEHEMITE  (beth'le-hem-ite),  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Bethlehem.  Among  the  Bethlehemites 
were  Jesse  (i  Sam.  xvi:i,  18;  xviiijS),  Elhanan 
(2  Sam.  xxi:iQ)  and  Elhanan,  son  of  Dodo  (2  Sam. 
xxiiigi. 

BETHLEHEM -JTTD  AH  (beth'le-hem-ju'dah) 
See  Bethlehem  i. 


BETHMAACHAH 


BETHSAIDA 


BETHMAACHAH  (bStb'ma'a-kah),  (Heb. 
rCi"^  ~'Z^  (uiyt/t  niiih-ak-avj' ,  house  of  the  maa- 
chali),  a  place  named  (2  Sam.  xx:l4i  in  connection 
with  Abel.  Perhaps  it  is  identical  with  Maachah, 
or  Arara-Maachah,  a  small  Syrian  kinjjdum  in  the 
nortli  uf  PalestiiK-. 

BETH- MARC  ABOTH  (b«th  '  mar' ka-bdth), 
(Hcb.''''''^?"l'?'r'  "'.?,  hiiythham-mar-kaw-both' ,  place 
of  chariotsl.a  city  of  Simeon  (Jush.  xix;5;  I  Chron. 
iv:3l)  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah.  Perhaps  it 
was  one  of  the  stopping-places  used  in  the  chariot 
trade  between  Kgypt  and  Jerusalem  (i  Kings 
x:iQ,  19;  2  Chron.  viii:6;  1:17);  exact  site  is 
unknown. 

BETHMEON(beth'rae'on),iHeb.l'i'?  ^""^Myth 
me-t^^n,  plate  uf  habitation,  Jer.  xlviii:23).  See 
Beth-baal-meon,  fur  which  Bethmeon  is  a  con- 
Iratlid  form. 

BETHMERHAK  (Wth'mer'hak),  (Heb.  T'?!^"' 
'^*?,  bayth  ham-merkhak' ,  house  of  removal),  tin- 

proper  name  probably  of  a  locality,  or  only  a 
bouse,  beside  the  br(X)k  Kedron,  between  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  Mount  uf  Olives  (2  Sam.  xv:l7).  The 
A.  v.  renders  it  "a  place  that  was  far  off;"  the  mar- 
gin, "the  Par  House." 

BETHMTLLO  (bfiih'mirio),  (Heb.  •*'''?  "'?• 
bayth  mitiiKv,  wall  house). 

1.  A  fortress  near  Shechem  (Judg.  ix:20).  Prob- 
ably the  same  as  the  citadel  of  Judg.  ix:46-4q. 

2.  A  castle  of  Jerusalem  where  King  Jehoash 
was  sl.iiii  [i  Kiii^s  xii:20). 

BETH-NIMKAH{b4th'nIra'rah),(Heb.'^^?^'^'.5. 

baytJi  nim' rah,  house  of  sweet  water),  a  town  in 
the  tribe  of  Gad  (Num.  xxxii;3,  36;  Josh.  xiii;27), 
which  Kusebius  (who  calls  it  Helhnabris,  Bi)$ra/3pl<| 
places  five  Roman  miles  north  uf  Livias.  This 
leaves  no  doubt  of  it  being  the  same  ruined  city 
called  Nimrin,  south  uf  Szalt,  which  Burckhardt 
mcntiotis  {Syria,  p.  3551  as  situated  near  the  puint 
where  the  Wady  Shueb  joins  the  Jordan,  now 
called  Tcll-er-Kameli.  Dr.  Robinson  understood 
that  there  was  here  a  fountain  corresponding  to 
'the  waters  of  Ninira  '  (is.  xv:6;  Jer.  xlviii:34). 

BETH-PALET    (bSth'pa'let).    (Heb.    ^^?    •''*.?• 

iayth  peh' let,  house   of   fiicht),  a  city  in  the   most 
southern   part  of  Judah   (Jiish.  xv:27;  Neh.  xi:26), 
also  Bcth-Phelet.     Exact  site  unknown. 
BETH-PAZZEZ   (bfiihpiz'zez),  (Heb.  V>'F  "'3, 

bayth  pats-tsates,  house  of   dispersion),  a   city  of 
Issachar  (Jush.  xix:2i). 
BETHPE0K(l>eih'p8'or),(Heb.  I''^'?  ^"li.baylh 

pe-orf' ,  liuiise  of  Peor),  a  city  of  Moab,  given  to 
Reuben,  and  famous  for  the  worship  of^  Haal- 
PkoR  (Deut.  iii;2o;  iv:46;  xxxiv:6;  losh.  xiii:20). 
It  was  situated  un  the  east  of  Jordan,  opposite 
idw/foiTi)  Jericho,  and  six  miles  above  Livias  or 
lietli-har.in  (Euseb.  Onomasticon).  It  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Josh.  xiii:20). 
In  the  Pentateuch  the  name  occurs  in  a  formula 
by  which  one  of  the  last  halting-places  of  the 
children  of  Israel  is  designated  "the  ravine  over 
.igainst  Beth-peor"  (Deut.  iii:29;  iv:46).  In  this 
ravine  Moses  was  probably  buried  (Deut. 
xxxiv:6l. 

BETHPHAOE  (b«th'pha-j*),  (Gr.  Wrfi^y-I,, 
bayth  fag-ay' ,  house  of  unripe  figs;  Comp.  Cant. 
11:131,  "*  small  village,  which  our  Lord,  coming  from 
Jericho,  appears  to  have  entered  before  reaching 
Bethany  (Matt,  xxiii.  Luke  xix:2tji;  it  prub.ibly, 
therefore,  lay  near  the  latter  place,  a  little  below 
it  to  the  cast.    N'o  trace  of  it  now  exists. 


BETHPHELET     (bStb'phelet),    (Neh.    xi:26). 

.See   hKTH-IAl.lT. 

BETHRAPHA    (b6thra'pha),    (Heb.  '<r7   '"'"?• 

bayth  raw-faw' ,  house  of  Rapha,  or  of  the  giant), 
the  name  of  the  son  of  Kshton  (B.C.  6i8t,  in  the 
genealogy  of  Judah  (I  Chrun.  iv:i2).  The  name 
has  nut  been  identified  as  belonging  to  any  place. 

BETH-REHOB  (beth're'hob).     See  Rehob. 

BETHSAIDA  (beih'sa'i-da),  (Gr.  ^-rfiatuii,  bayth 
sahii-Jah' ,  tishing-town),  a  town  {wb\tt,  John  i;44; 
Mark  viii:22i  in  Galilee  (John  xii:2i|,  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  towards  the  middle, 
and  not  far  from  Capernaum  (Mark  vi:45;  viii:22). 
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Supposed  Sile  of  Bethsaida. 


It  was  the  native  place  of  Peter,  Andrew,  and 
Philip,  and  the  frequent  residence  of  Jesus.  This 
pves  some  notion  of  the  neighborhood  in  which 
it  lay ;  hut  the  precise  site  is  utterly  unknown, 
and  the  very  name  has  long  eluded  the  search  of 
travelers.  The  last  historical  notice  of  it  is  by 
Jerome,  but  he  affords  no  more  information  than 
may  be  derived  from  the  intimations  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  true  that  Pococke  (ii;p.  99) 
finds  Bethsaida  at  Irbid;  Seetzen  at  Khan  .\linyeh 
(Zach's  Monath.  Corresp.  xviii :  348);  Nau  at 
Mejdel  (Voyage,  p.  578;  Quaresmius,  torn.  ii. 
866),  apparently  between  Khan  Minyeh  and  Mej- 
del ;  and  others  at  Tabighah — all  different  points 
on  the  wc^tcrn  shore  of  the  lake.  But  Dr.  Robin- 
son expresses  his  deliberate  persuasion  that  these 
identifications  can  have  no  belter  foundation  than 
the  impression  of  the  moment.  (Robinson's  Re- 
searches, iii,  304;  King,   Temple  Hill). 

Christ  fed  the  5,000  'near  to  a  city  called 
Bethsaida'  (Luke  ix:io);  but  it  is  evident  from 
the  parallel  passages  (Matt.  xiv:i3;  Mark  vi  132- 
45),  that  this  event  look  place  not  in  Galilee,  but 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake.  This  was  held  to 
be  one  of  the  greatcsl  difficulties  in  sacred  geogra- 
phy (Cellar.  Nolit.  Orb.  ii.  536),  till  the  ingenious 
Rcland  afforded  materials  for  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  it,  by  distinguishing  two  Bethsaidas;  one 
on  the  western,  and  the  other  on  the  northeastern 
border  of  the  lake  (/'a/irstina,  p.  (>$\].  The 
former  was  undoubtedly  'the  city  of  Andrew  and 
Peter;'  and.  although  Reland  did  not  himself 
think  that  the  other  Itcthsaida  is  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament,  it  has  been  shown  by  later 
writers  that  it  is  in  perfect  agreement  with  the 
sacred  text  to  conclude  that  it  was  the  Bethsaida 
near  which  Christ  fed  the  five  thousand,  and  also, 
probably,  where  the  blind  man  was  restored  to 
sight.  This,  and  not  the  western  Bethsaida  (as 
our  English  writers  persist  in  slating),  was  Ihe 
Bethsaida  of  (iaulunitis.  afterwards  called  Julias, 
which  Pliny  (U'st.  Xat.  xv.)  places  on  the  eastern 
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side  of  the  lake  and  of  the  Jordan,  and  which 
Josephus  describes  as  situated  in  lower  Gaulo- 
nitis,  just  above  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan  into 
the  lake  {Dc  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  9,  i;  iii.  10,  7).  It  was 
originally  only  a  village,  called  Bethsaida,  but  was 
rebuilt  and  enlarged  by  Philip  the  Tetrarch  not 
long  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  received  the 
name  of  Julias  in  honor  of  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  Augustus  (Luke  iii:l;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii : 
2,  l).  Philip  seems  to  have  made  it  his  occa- 
sional residence,  and  here  he  died  and  was  buried 
in  a  costly  tomb  (Antiq.  xviii  :4,  6). 

Thomson  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  two  Beth- 
saidas.  He  thinks  it  highly  probable  that  the 
whole  city  on  both  banks  of  the  river  was  ordi- 
narily attached  to  Galilee.  He  believes  that  there 
was  but  one  Bethsaida  at  the  head  of  the  lake 
and  that  it  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  (.The 
Land  and  the  Book,  vol.  ii,  pp.  31,  32). 

BETH-SHAN  (beth'shan),  (Heb.  Vf  ^%  bayth 
shaum' ,  house  of  rest,  or  Rest  Town;  Sept.  Beth- 
san),  a  city  belonging  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manas- 
seli,  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  situated  in  a  valley  of 
that  river,  where  it  is  bounded  westward  by  a  low 
chain  of  the  Gilboa  mountains. 

It  is  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus 
and  is  about  two  miles  from  the  Jordan,  eighteen 
from  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Gennesareth  and 
twenty-three  from  Nazareth.  It  also  bore  the 
name  of  Scythopolis,  perhaps  because  Scythians 
had  settled  there  in  the  time  of  Josiah  (B.  C. 
631),  in  their  passage  through  Palestine  towards 
Egypt  (Herod,  i  :20s ;  Comp.  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat. 
v.  16,  20;  Georg.  Syncellus,  p.  214).  As  Succoth 
lay  somewhere  in  the  vicinity,  east  of  the  Jordan, 
some  would  derive  Scythopolis  from  Succothop- 
olis  (Reland,  p.  992,  sq.;  Gesenius  in  Burckhardt, 
p.  1053,  German  edit.).  It  is  also  not  improbably 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Beth-Sitta  (Judg.  vii : 
22), 

Although  Beth-shan  was  assigned  to  Manasseh 
(Josh,  xviirll),  it  was  not  conquered  by  that 
tribe  (Judg.  i  :i7).  The  body  of  Saul  was  fastened 
to  the  wall  of  Bethshan  by  the  Philistines  (l  Sam. 
xxxi:io);  Alexander  Jannaeus  had  an  interview 
here  with  Cleopatra  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii:i3,  3); 
Pompey  marched  through  it  on  his  way  from 
Damascus  to  Jerusalem  (xiv:3,  4),  and  in  the 
Jewish  war  13,000  Jews  were  slain  by  the  Scytho- 
politans  (De  Bell.  Jud.  ii:i8,  3).  In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  place  had  become  desolate,  although  it 
still  went  by  the  name  of  Metropolis  PalcFstina 
tertia  (Will.  Tyr.  pp.  749.  1034;  Vitriacus,  p. 
1 1 19).  We  find  bishops  of  Scythopolis  at  the 
councils  of  Chalcedon,  Jerusalem  (A.  D.  536), 
and  others.  During  the  Crusades  it  was  an  arch- 
bishopric, which  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
Nazareth  (Raumer's  Palcestiiia,  pp.  147-149,  Van 
de  Velde).     Written  also  Bethshean. 

BETHSHEAN    (beth'she'an),    (Heb.     )?   "".?. 

bayth  sliaum' ,  house  of  security),  (see  Josh.xvii:ll, 
16;  Judg.  i;27;  and  elsewhere).    See  Beth-shan. 
BETH-SHEMESH  (beth'she'mesh),  (Heb.  ^^^, 

T\''^,,  bayth  sheh'me.'ih, house  of  the  sun,  i.e.,  Sun 
Town). 

1.  A  sacerdotal  city  (Josh.  xxi:i6;  I  Sam.  vi: 
15;  I  Chron.  vi:59)  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  on  the 
(southeast)  border  of  Dan  (Josh.  xv:lo),  and 
the  land  of  the  Philistines  (i  Sam.  vi:l2),  prob- 
ably in  a  lowland  plain,  and  placed  by  Eusebius 
ten  Roman  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  road  to  Nicopolis.  It  belonged  at 
an  early  date  to  the  Philistines,  and  they  had  again 
obtained  possession  of  it  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  (l 
Kings  iv:9;  2  Chron.  xxviii:i8).     It  was  to  this 
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place  that  the  ark  was  taken  by  the  milch  kine 
from  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  it  was  here 
that,  according  to  the  present  text,  'fifty  thousand 
and  threescore  and  ten  men'  were  miraculously 
slain  for  irreverently  exploring  the  sacred  shrine 
(i  Sam.  vi  :i9).  The  Ir-Shomesh  of  Joshua  (xix: 
41)  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  this  Beth- 
Shemesh. 

2.  There  was  another  Beth-Shemesh  in  Naph- 
tali  (Judg.  i:33). 

3.  Another  in  Issachar  (Josh.  xix:22). 

4.  And  the  Egyptian  Beth-Shemesh  is  named 
in  Jer.  xliii:i3;  although  usually  called  On. 

BETHSHEMITE  (beth' she' mite),  properly 
"Bethshimshite,"  an  inhabitant  of  Bethshemesh 
(I  Sam.  vi:i4,  18),  B.  C.  II40. 

BETH-SHITTAH  (beth'shit'tah),  (Heb.  •"'¥?' 
"*?.,  bayth  shit-ta7ti,house  of  the  acacia,  Judg.vii:22). 

BETHSUBA  (beth-su'ra).     See  Beth-zur. 

BETH-TAPPTTAH  (beth't5p'pu-ah),  (Heb.  ^^-^ 
n'?,  bayth  tap-poo' akh,  house  of  apples),  a  city  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv:53),  which  Eusebius  says  is  the 
last  city  of  Palestine,  on  the  way  to  Egypt,  four- 
teen miles  from  Raphia.  It  has  been  identified 
with  Tefftih,  five  miles  west  of  Hebron  (Rob. 
"7').  , 

BETHtTEL  (be-thu'el).  (Heb.  ^^'^\  beth-oo-aW , 

dweller  in  God  or  abode  of  God). 

1.  Son  of  Abraham's  brother  Nahor,  and  father 
of  Laban  and  of  Rebecca,  whom  Isaac  married 
(Gen.  xxii:22,  23).  His  name  only  occurs  incident- 
ally (Gen.  xxiv:i5,  24,  47,  50)  in  the  account  of  the 
transactions  which  led  to  that  marriage,  in  which 
Laban  takes  the  leading  part  (B.  C.  2023).  In 
Gen.  xxv:20  and  xxviii:5  he  is  called  "Bethuel  the 
Syrian."    (Blunt,  Coincidences,  I,  sec.  iv.) 

2.  A  city  of  Simeon  (l  Chron.  iv:30).  David 
sent  thither  a  part  of  the  recaptured  spoil  of  Zik- 
lag  (l  Sam.  xxx:27).  It  is  probably  the  Chesil  of 
Josh.  xv:30.  Not  identified.  It  maybe  the  little 
village  of  Beit  Aula,  6>^  miles  northwest  of 
Hebron. 

BETHX3X  (be'thul),  (Heb.  '^"'|,  beth-ool',  con- 
traction (or  Beihuel),  the  form  under  which  the 
name  appears  (Josh.  xix:4).  It  is  probably  the 
Bethel  of  Josh.  xii:l6. 

BETHTTLIA  (bgth'u-li'a),  (Heb.  ^'^{^'^.beth-uF- 

yah),  a  place  mentioned  only  in  the  Apocryphal 
book  of  Judith  (iv:5;  vii:l,3),  and  which  appears  to 
have  lain  near  the  plain  ofEsdraelon  on  the  south, 
not  far  from  Dothaim,  and  to  have  guarded  one 
of  the  passes  towards  Jerusalem.  Modern  eccle- 
siastical tradition  identifies  Bethulia  with  Safed, 
near  the  lake  of  Gennesareth.  The  site  of  Bethulia 
is  still  undetermined. 
BETH-ZUR    (bgth'zOr),    (Heb.  "^^^  ^%   bayth 

tsoor' ,  house  of  rocks),  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv:58),  twenty  Roman  miles  from  Jerusalem, 
on  the  road  to  Hebron  {Onomast.  s.  v.  'Beth-zur'), 
and  consequently  two  miles  from  the  latter  city. 

It  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi:7). 
The  inhabitants  assisted  in  building  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii:i6).  Lysias  was  defeated  in 
the  neighborhood  by  Judas  Maccabsus,  who 
fortified  the  place  as  a  stronghold  against  Idu- 
ma;a  (i  Mace.  iv:29,  61;  2  Mace.  xi:s;  Comp.  I 
Mace,  vi  :7,  26).  It  was  besieged  and  taken  by 
Antiochus  Eupator  (i  Mace.  vi:3i,  50),  and  for- 
tified by  Bacchides  (rx:s2),  whose  garrison  de- 
fended themselves  against  Jonathan  Maccabaeus 
(x:l4);  but  it  was  taken  and  fortified  by  his 
brother  Simon  (xi:65,  66;  xiv:7,  33).  Josephus 
calls   Beth-zur  the  strongest    fortress    in    Judasa 
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(Antiq.  xiii  :S,  6).  It  has  been  identified  under 
the  name  Bcit-siir  (VVolcott  and  Robinson,  1:216. 
note  111:277).  This  is  another  illustration  of  the 
wonderful  preservation  of  Bible  names  (Wilsoa, 
Land  of  the  Bible,  i,  386). 

BETONIM  (b6t'o-nIm),  (Heb.  2*"^?,  bet-o-neem', 
pistachio  nuts),  a  city  o(  Gad,  towards  the  north  of 
this  tribe,  bordering  on  Manassch  (Josh.  xiii:26). 
The  Hebrew  word  differently  pointed  occurs 
(Gen.  xliii:ll),  "nuts,"  A.  V. 

BETKOTHING  (b4-tr6th'Ing).     See  MARRIAGE. 

BETXJLIA  (be-tu'li-a),  anointed  stones.  See 
Stonks. 

BEXTLAH   (beu'lah   or    be-u'lah),   (Heb.   ^/"I^?. 

bth-00-law' ,  marriedl,  a  name  given  to  the  Jewish 
church,  importing  its  marriage  with  God,  as  their 
husband  and  sovereign  Lord  (Is.  lxii:4). 
BEZAI  (be'zai),  (Heb.  '??,  bay-tsahee,  victory, 

or  conqueror).  The  descendants  of  Bezai  to  the 
nnmber  of  J23  who  returned  from  Babylon  B.  C. 
536  under  /erubbabel  (Ezra  ii:l7;  Neh.  vii:23). 
The  name  also  occurs  among  those  who  sealed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x:i8). 

BEZAUEEL  (be-zai'e-el),  (Heb.  ''^^??,  beti-al- 

aW,  in  the  shadow,  1.  e.,  protection,  of  God). 

1.  A  famous  artificer,  son  of  L'ri  (Exod.  xxxi: 
1-6;  xxxv:30),  to  whiim  Jehovah  entrusted  the  con- 
struction of  the  ark  in  the  wilderness.  He  h.id 
charge  chiefly  of  the  metal  works,  wood  and  stone 
and  a  general  supervision  of  the  construction 
(Exod.  xxxviii:22;  xxvii). 

2.  A  son  of  Pahath-mo.ib  (B.C.  458)  and  one  of 
those  with  foreign  wives  (Ezra  x.30). 

BEZEK  (be'zek).  (Heb.  HI,  behsek,  lightning 
or  brightness). 

1.  A  city  over  which  .'\doni-bezek  was  king 
(Judg  \-4.so). 

2.  The  iilacc  where  .Saul  mustered  his  army  to 
march  t  >  tnc  relief  of  Jabesh-Gilcad  ( I  Sam.  xi:8). 
It  has  been  held  that  liezek  was  not  a  city  but  a 
tract  of  c  iintry,  for  which  there  seems  to  be  good 
grounds.  At  any  rate  it  was  not  far  from  lerusa- 
rcm.  But  Condcr  identifies  the  site  with  the  ruin 
Ibzik,  thirteen  miles  northeast  of  Shechem. 

BEZER  (b4'zer),  (Heb.  'V?,  behtser,  ore,  gold  or 
silver;  Sept.  Bo<r4p). 

1.  A  city  beyond  the  Jordan,  in  the  tribe  of 
Reuben,  and  one  of  the  six  cities  of  refuge  (Deut. 
'^43:  Josh.  XX  8;  xxi;36;  I  Chron.  vi:7»).  The 
lite  IS  unknown. 

2.  (Heb.  as  above),  son  of  Zophah,  a  head  of 
the  house  of  Asher  (1  Chron.  vii:37i. 

BEZETH(l)e-zcth),(Gr.  Wrtiii.hayzelh' ).^.  place 
at  which  Bacchides  encamped  after  leaving  Jeru- 
salem (I  Mace.  vii:l9.)  By  Josephus  (Ant.  xii  10, 
sec.  2)  the  name  is  given  as  "the  village  Beth- 
ictho,"  or  Berzetho,  tlie  northern  suburb  of  Jeru- 
salem.    (See  Jl'IRUSALKM). 

BEZETHA  (be-zS'tba).    See  Bezeth;  Jerusa- 

LKM. 

BIBLE  (bib'l),  (Gr.  ^i/SX(o,  bih-lfe'ah.  lihflli.  the 
small  biHiks),  a  name  supposed  to  h.ive  been  lirst 
applied  in  the  fifth  century  to  denote  the  collect- 
ive vt)luiiie  of  the  sacred  writings. 

/.  }<iame.  The  word  occurs  in  the  Prolopie 
to  Ecclcsiasticus.  'the  Law,  the  Prophets  and  the 
rest  of  the  books.'  and  2  Tim.  iviij,  'and  the 
books.'  Before  the  adoption  of  this  name  the 
more  usual  terms  in  the  Christian  Church  by 
which  the  sacred  books  were  denominated  were 
the  Scripture  or  jrm/in^,  the  Scri(<luri-s,  the  sa- 
cred writings  and  the  sacred  letters.    These  names 


are  thus  frequently  applied  to  tlic  sacred  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  by  Josephus  and  Philo.  as  well 
as  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  (2  Pet. 
i:20;    Matt.   xxii:29;   Kom.   i:2;   2   Tim.   iii:is). 

2.  Divisions.  The  Bible  is  divided  into  the 
Old  and  Xczc  Testaments.  The  name  Old 
Testament  is  applied  to  the  books  of  Moses 
by  St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  iii:i4),  inasmuch  as  (he 
former  covenant  comprised  the  whole  scheme 
of  the  Mosaic  revelation,  and  the  history  of  this 
is  contained  in  them.  This  phrase,  'book  of  the 
covenant,'  taken  probably  from  Exod.  xxiv  .7 ;  1 
Mace,  i  :57,  was  transferred  in  the  course  of  lime 
by  a  metonymy  to  signify  the  writings  themselves. 
The  word  diathaykay,  which  we  now  translate 
testament,  signifies  cither  a  testament  or  a  cove- 
nant, but  the  translators  of  the  old  Latin  version 
have  by  a  Grecism  always  rendered  it,  even  when 
it  was  used  as  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Benth 
(covenant),  by  the  word  Tes.lamentum.  The 
names  given  to  the  Old  Testament  were  the  Scrip- 
lures  (Malt.  xxi:42).  Scripture  (2  Pet.  i:2o),  the 
Holy  Scriptures  (Rom.  i:2),  the  sacred  letters 
(2  Tim.  iii:i5),  the  holy  books  {Sanlied.  xci;2), 
the  law  (John  xii  134 ).  the  law,  the  prophets  and 
the  psalms  (Luke  xxiv  144),  the  law  and  the 
prophets  (Matt.  v:i7),  the  law,  the  prophets  and 
the  other  books  (Prol.  Ecclus),  the  books  of  the 
old  covenant  (Neh.  viii:8),  the  book  of  the  cove- 
nant (I  Mace.  i:57;  2  Kings  xxiii:2). 

The  other  books 'iioi  in  the  canon)  were  called 
a[)OCryplial,  cccksi.istical  and  deutero-canonical 
The  term  New  Testament  has  been  in  common 
use  since  the  third  century,  and  is  employed  by 
Eusebius  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  now 
commonly  applied  (Hist.  Eccles.  iii  :23).  Terlul- 
lian  employs  the  same  phrase,  and  also  that  of 
'the  Divine  Instrument'  in  the  same  signification. 

(See  SCRIITURE,   HOLV.)  W.    W. 

3.  Sixty 'Six  'Boo'Ks.  Although  properly 
considered  as  a  unit,  the  Bible  is  a  collection  of 
sixty-six  books  which  were  originally  written  in 
three  languages— the  Hebrew,  Chaldcc,  and  Greek, 
these  being  ihe  most  extensively  used  of  all  ihe 
tongues  of  antiquity. 

These  works  were  prepared  in  various  locali- 
ties, in  different  ages,  and  by  men  who  varied 
as  much  in  mental  allainmcnl  as  in  worldly  posi- 
tion. They  treat  of  the  beginnings  of  earth  and 
of  prirhitive  man  :  ihey  recite  the  history  of  in- 
dividuals and  of  nations;  they  furnish  an  ex- 
tensive code  of  laws,  civil,  physical  and  moral ; 
they  include  a  wonderful  collection  of  psalms  or 
hymns;  they  contain  letters  wrillen  for  the  com- 
fort and  instruction  of  believers;  they  treat  of 
God's  dealings  with  men  ;  they  portray  His  sub- 
lime patience  and  wisdom,  and  the  physical  em- 
bodiment of  Divine  love  in  the  person  of  the 
Christ  ;  they  inculcate  Ihe  whole  duty  of  man 
toward  his  fellow  creatures  and  his  God;  they 
describe  his  responsibilities  and  privileges,  with 
the  penalties  and  rewards  which  follow  different 
lines  of  conduct. 

So  complete  a  volume  is  its  own  witness  that 
it  came  from  the  same  mind  which  planned  the 
earth  with  its  wonderful  resources,  and  adap- 
tation to  Ihe  needs  of  humanity.  The  Itihlo  fur- 
nishes moral  and  spiritual  food,  while  the  earth 
gives  home  and  sustenance  to  the  children  of  men. 
They  iMith  respond  quickly  lo  the  inquiry  of  the 
uncultured  mind,  and  ihey  Imth  contain  problems 
which  Ihe  greatest  minds  of  earth  have  failed  to 
solve.  The  Bible  has  lived  through  centuries  of 
criticism  while  other  monuments  of  letters  have 
gone  into  oblivion.  The  literary  treasures  of 
Greece  and  Rome  liave  followed  those  of  earlier 
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times  into  the  halls  of  forgetfiilness,  but  the 
circulation  of  this  wonderful  book  is  greater  to- 
day than  ever  before.  Thousands  of  volumes 
have  been  written  in  the  effort  to  destroy  its  use- 
fulness, but  it  still  guides  the  living  and  com- 
forts the  dying,  and  thus  it  will  continue  to  do 
until  faith  is  swallowed  up  in  victory. 

4.     Authority  of  the  "Bible. 

Man  is  ever  amenable  to  a  higher  power.  From 
the  first  moment  of  his  existence  until  the  last 
vestige  of  his  body  has  mingled  with  the  dust,  he 
is  governed  by  physical  law ;  and  every  act  of 
disobedience  involves  penalty;  in  like  manner 
also  he  is  amenable  to  the  moral  code,  and  here, 
too,  sin   is   followed  by   sorrow. 

(1)  Foundation  of  Jurisprudence.  All  law 
and  order,  all  society,  must  rest  upon  authority ; 
and  that  which  opposes  it  is  not  reason,  but 
egotism  combined  with  that  ignorance  which  has 
a  tendency  to  deny  whatever  it  fails  to  compre- 
hend. Human  systems  are  outgrown,  human  au- 
thority is  superseded,  old  laws  are  repealed,  and 
new  obligations  are  imposed.  Creeds  and  theo- 
ries may  be  improved,  but  the  eternal  principles 
of  truth  and  righteousness  are  unchanged.  After 
thousands  of  years  of  struggle  along  the  lines  of 
reform,  the  world  has  failed  to  find  any  system 
of  ethics  which  can  compare  with  that  which 
was  taught  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount — it  has 
failed  to  find  any  source  of  comfort  like  that 
which  God's  promises  bring  to  the  aching  heart. 

All  equable  codes  of  jurisprudence  are  founded 
upon  Biblical  teaching,  for  as  Blackstone  well 
says :  "An  enactment  is  not  a  law  when  it  con- 
flicts with  the  law  of  God." 

(2)  Its  Claims.  This  book  claims  to  contain 
precepts  and  commands  which  constitute  the 
moral  authority  for  humanity,  and  this  claim 
comes  not  only  from  prophets  and  apostles,  but 
also  from  the  lips  of  Him  "who  spake  as  never 
man  spake." 

There  is  no  doubtful  authority  contained  in 
the  words:  "Thus  saith  the  Lord."  There  is  no 
hesitation  in  the  command :  "Search  the  Scrip- 
tures, for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life." 
It  is  said  of  the  Divine  Master  that  "he  taught 
as  one  having  authority,"  and  his  statement,  "/ 
say  unto  yon,"  carries  with  it  an  emphasis  which 
is  irresistible.  It  is  true  that  the  prophets,  the 
apostles  and  the  Christ  not  only  assert  and  com- 
mand, they  also  argue  and  entreat,  showing  a 
constant  purpose  to  use  all  means  for  the  win- 
ning of  men  to  the  ways  of  righteousness,  but 
by  so  doing  they  no  more  comprotnise  their  Di- 
vine mission  than  by  their  frequent  appeals  to 
hope  and  love. 

The  Biblical  claim  to  authority  is  reinforced 
by  qualities  which  compel  its  recognition.  In  all 
the  various  books  there  is  a  single  dominating 
line  of  thought  binding  the  many  parts  into  a 
perfect  whole.  The  Christ  is  the  great  central 
figure  of  both  prophecy  and  history,  and  the 
bringing  of  mankind  to  him  is  the  one  increas- 
ing purpose  which  runs  through  the  ages — the 
one  purpose  which  is  manifest  from  the  object 
lessons  which  were  given  in  the  wilderness  to  the 
crowning  of  the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife,  amidst 
the   glories   of   Apocalyptic   vision. 

Another  guarantee  of  its  claim  is  the  purity 
of  its  teaching.  Wickedness  is  condemned  and 
holiness  exalted,  sin  and  sorrow  are  depicted,  but 
into  the  very  darkness  is  thrown  the  light  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  as  a  cleansing  and  re- 
deeming power. 

(3)  Divine  Element.  The  harmony  of  pur- 
pose, and  the  forceful  teaching  of  uprightness,  can 
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be  accounted  for  only  by  the  presence  of  the 
Divine  element,  and  this  is  the  basis  of  infallible 
authority.  Whenever  we  meet  the  Divine,  we 
come  to  the  tribunal  from  whence  there  is  no 
appeal.  When  God  speaks  man  can  only  obey. 
The  truth  of  a  staten.ent  depends  upon  its  own 
nature,  but  its  authority  depends  upon  its  origin. 
That  which  comes  from  God  therefore  is,  and 
forever  will  be,  absolute,  supreme  and  final  in  its 
authority. 

5.  Boolfc*  of  the  Old  Testament  and  Their 
Sources. 

The  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  called  the  Old 
Testament  because  they  pertain  to  the  old  cove- 
nant. 

(1)  The  Old  Covenant.  The  Greek  word 
Diatheke  signifies  both  testament  and  covenant, 
but  the  term  old  covenant,  as  used  by  Paul  in 
2  Cor.  iii:i4,  R.  V.,  alludes  not  only  to  the  books, 
but  also  to  those  early  institutions  described  in 
the  Pentateuch  and  spoken  of  in  the  writings  of 
the  prophets,  and  which,  in  process  of  time,  were 
by  a  metonymy  transferred  to  the  books  them- 
selves. In  like  manner,  also,  the  writings  per- 
taining to  the  new  covenant  came  to  be  called 
the  New  Testament. 

These  books  have  formed  a  center  of  criticism 
and  discussion  for  more  than  two  thousand  years, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  ages,  the  interest  seems 
to  increase  rather  than  diminish,  our  own  genera- 
tion being  more  active  in  this  investigation  than 
any   which  has  preceded  it. 

(2)  History.  One  reason  why  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  so  absorbing  an  object  of  literary  study, 
is  because  it  has  a  history  back  of  it.  It  ap- 
pealed to  men  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  trans- 
lated into  Greek  nearly  three  hundred  years  be- 
fore Christ.  In  Hebrew.  Greek,  and  Aramaic,  it 
was  widely  circulated,  so  that  in  all  parts  of  the 
known  world  it  bore  its  part  in  the  great  work 
of  preparation  for  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  and 
the  Tannite  scribes  did  their  work  upon  it 
Christ  and  his  disciples  made  it  the  basis  of  their 
teachings.  It  became  the  Bible  of  the  Church  as 
well  as  the  synagogue,  and  to  this  Christ  alluded 
when  he  said :  "Search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them 
ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life;  and  they  are  they 
which  testify  of  me"  (John  v:39). 

In  the  later  centuries  it  has  been  translated 
into  hundreds  of  languages,  and  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  those  who  study  literary  master- 
pieces. Hence,  it  has  a  wonderful  interest  aside 
from  its  religious  value.  But  over  and  above 
these  claims  it  is  surely  a  marvelous  storage  bat- 
tery of  spiritual  power,  and  constituted  the  au- 
thority to  which  Christ  and  the  apostles  con- 
stantly appealed.  We  cannot  wonder,  therefore, 
that  the  scholars  of  the  world  have  in  the  aggre- 
gate devoted  thousands  of  years  of  skilled  lit- 
erary work  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  which 
it  presents. 

(3)  Early  Form.  The  first  five  books  are 
still  in  the  form  with  which  the  translator  of 
Ecclesiasticus  was  familiar — still  in  the  form  in 
which  Philo,  and  Josephus  after  him,  knew  them. 
These  early  workers  knew  them  as  a  whole  and 
not  in  the  sources  from  whence  some  have  sup- 
posed them  to  be  derived.  These  books  have 
been  endorsed  and  preserved  by  three  distinct  and 
antagonistic  classes  of  people,  the  Jews,  the 
Samaritans  and  the  Christians.  It  was  these 
books,  as  distinguished  from  their  sources,  which 
molded  Jewish  thought  during  the  Greek  and 
Roman  periods.  It  was  the  form  in  which  we 
now  have  tli«m   and  not   in   the   form   of   sundry 
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earlier   documents,   that    Jesus   and   liis   disciples 
used  tlicni. 

(4)  Authorship.  In  the  preparation  of  the 
Pentateuch,  Muses  may  have  used  the  records 
of  the  early  pairiarclis;  he  may  have  embodied 
genealogies  which  had  been  carefully  preserved — 
nay,  the  books  themselves  may  have  been  partly 
written  by  an  amanuensis,  but  if  they  were  pre- 
pared by  his  authority  or  imder  his  dictation,  they 
were  really  his  productions,  and  as  such  they  were 
recognized  by  both  his  contemporaries  and  his 
successors. 

It  is  from  "the  books  of  Moses"  and  "the  law 
of  Moses"  that  constant  quotations  are  made 
by  later  Biblical  writers,  twenty-seven  of  the 
succeeding  books  having  many  such  references. 
It  is  also  as  the  writings  of  Moses  that  these 
works  are  frequently  quoted  and  endorsed  by  the 
Christ.  He  makes  no  reference  to  the  possible 
sources  from  whence  they  may  have  been  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  derived,  and  during  all 
the  ages  of  the  Christian  era  these  books,  as  a 
whole,  have  been  establishing  their  claim  upon 
mankind.  Whether  some  restoration  of  the 
sources  from  which  certain  parts  of  them  may 
have  been  drawn,  can  ever  establish  a  similar 
claim,   is  a   mailer   fur   future  ages  to   decide. 

(5)  Polychrome  Bible.  Another  instance  of 
Biblical  study  in  the  same  direction  is  found  in 
the  treatment  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah.  In  the 
"Polychrome  Bible"  Dr.  Cheyne  has  analyzed  the 
book  into  hundreds  of  frag^ments,  which  he  re- 
gards as  the  product  of  several  successive  cen- 
turies, and  which  he  has  arranged  in  an  order 
entirely  different  from  that  to  which  we  have 
been  accustomed.  In  times  past  the  book  of 
Isaiah  has  been  regarded  as  having  many  dis- 
tinctly marked  discourses,  each  of  them  being  a 
literary  unit,  but  in  Dr.  Cheyne's  work  scarcely 
one  of  these  units  remain,  many  of  them  hav- 
ing been  taken  apart  and  assigned  tu  authors 
belonging  to  different  centuries.  But  the  book 
of  Isaiah  to  which  vve  are  accustomed  is  that 
which  is  quoted  by  the  author  of  Ecclcsiasticus, 
the  book  which  the  translators  of  the  Septuagint 
knew  about  three  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
and  the  one  with  which  Josephus  and  other  early 
writers  were  familiar.  It  is  the  one  which  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  used,  and  from  which  he  read  in 
the  .synagogue.  It  is  the  book  containing  prophe- 
cies of  the  Christ,  of  which  he  himself  said: 
"This  day  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears" 
(Luke  iv:2l).  It  is  the  book  from  which  the 
first  preachers  of  Christianity  proved  to  their 
Jewish  converts  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  of 
whom  the  prophets  spake,  and  it  is  one  which 
in  all  the  later  ages  has  commanded  the  attention 
of  lovers  of  good  literature  because  of  its  sub- 
lime prophecies,  and  the  eloquent  poetry  of  its 
diction.  It  is  this  book  which  has  appealed  to 
the  human  mind  for  thousands  of  years  as  being 
well  worth  studying,  not  in  beautiful  fragments 
but  as  one  graml  whole. 

It  is  worth  while  tf)  attempt  to  find  any  possi- 
ble sources  for  the  sake  of  the  light  which  such 
an  investigation  might  throw  upon  the  work;  but 
it  would  be  intellectual  suicide  to  substitute  the 
study  of  the  sources,  for  the  study  of  the  hook. 
But  very  few,  even  of  the  men  who  support  the 
new  tradition,  regard  the  results  thus  far  rcachc<l 
as  being  final ;  the  most  of  them  will  agree  that 
the  source-restorations  of  the  newer  school  which 
they  now  .iccept  are  still  open  to  much  revision. 
And  this  is  another  reason  for  a  study  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  distingui-ihed  from  its  possi- 
ble sources. 
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(6)  Sotirces.  The  completed  Old  Testament 
contains  more  than  merely  the  extracts  which 
the  final  authors  have  made  from  their  sources. 
It  gives  us  their  judgment,  either  expressed  ot 
implied,  in  regard  to  the  relations  between  the 
sources  and  their   proper  interpretation. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  inspiration,  we  must 
hold  that  whatever  Divine  authority  these  books 
may  have,  comes  largely  through  the  men  from 
whose  hands  the  completed  works  came.  Some 
writers  have  claimed  that  inspiration  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  the  original  documents,  but  a  single 
illustration  will  exiiose  the  fallacy  of  that  idea. 
In  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Ezra  we 
find  a  copy  of  the  letter  written  by  Hishlam,  Ta- 
beel  and  others  to  the  Persian  king  a  letter 
in  which  the  Jews  who  were  building  the  temple 
were  slandered.  The  letter  is  one  of  the  original 
sources  of  the  Hook  of  Ezra,  but  it  is  here  copied 
simply  on  account  of  its  falsity,  and  to  show  that 
it  is  contrary  to  the  mind  of^  God.  To  assume, 
then,  that  other  sources  contain  all  the  inspira- 
tion which  has  been  given,  is  entirely  contrary 
to  the  evidence  in  the  case.  The  "holy  men  who 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost" 
were  as  often  the  secondary,  as  the  priir.iry 
authors  of  the  books. 

From  a  literary  point  of  view  Old  Testament 
writers  have  sometimes  been  accused  of  being 
"uncritical,"  but  they  have  at  all  events  con- 
structed books  which  have  attracted  more  at- 
tention than  any  other  literary  product,  and  that, 
too,  for  a  period  covering  more  than  twenty-two 
centuries.  It  may  be  well  to  inquire  how  many 
men,  who  call  themselves  "critical,"  can  construct 
even  one  book  which  will  command  attention 
from  scholars  for  more  than  two  thousand  years? 
These  early  authors  have  done  work  which  is 
still  so  thoroughly  alive  that  this  fact  alone  is 
conclusive  proof  of  its  value.  They  certainly  had 
fountains  of  inf<irmation  which  we  have  not — 
they  had  the  whole  of  certain  works  of  which 
we  have  only  the  parts  which  they  considered 
worthy  of  use.  We,  therefore,  owe  it  to  our- 
selves to  study  these  books  as  a  whole.  (See 
Old  Testament  Books  Versus  Their  Sources,  by 
Willis  J.  Beecher  :  Tiihiiotlieea  S,i,r,r.  April, 
i8q9,  pp.  209,  sq.)  (See  Scripture.  Holy.) 
6.  Human  Element  In  the  Bible. 
The  later  versions  of  the  Bible  have  been  con- 
ceded to  be  superior  to  the  earlier,  because  of  the 
better  scholarship  of  Its  translators. 

(1)  Translatlocd.  We  feel  this  human  ele- 
ment in  the  translation  work,  and  our  Bible  may 
well  be  called  a  Divine-human  book.  All  trans- 
lators have  for  themselves  dune  the  very  best 
work  they  could— all  that  honest,  prayerful  ap- 
plication could  do  in  so  difticult  and  responsi- 
ble an  undertaking.  And  the  Bible  is  better  for 
this  painstaking  human  element.  No  later  trans- 
lation has  been  made  from  the  original  docu- 
ments than  those  from  1  he  hands  of  the  Biblic.tl 
writers  themselves.  They  have  been  made  first 
from  copies,  then  from  copies  of  copies,  and  so 
on,  the  originals  having  been  lost. 

Scholars  find  that  though  there  arc  thoiis.mds 
of  minute  variations  in  the  hundreds  of  manu- 
scripts which  they  have  collated,  there  are  no 
changes  that  afTccI  the  Divine  doctrine  of  re- 
ligion. 

(2)  Human  Agencies,  Nevcrihelcis  the  copy- 
ing of  the  Bible  is  a  human  clement.  There  is  a 
blending  of  the  human  element,  also  touching  the 
text  as  it  came  from  the  haiuls  of  the  original 
writers,  a  blending  of  life,  between  the  source  of 
Divine  revelation  and  the  intelligent  and  rcsponst- 
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ble  human  beings  who  penned  the  revelations  com- 
ing through  them.  In  these  revelations  we  look 
to  the  man  who  was  used  to  record  them,  not 
(he  pen  that  wrote,  nor  the  fingers  that  held  the 
pen,  not  the  tongues  of  the  men  that  spoke,  but 
the  soul  force — the  whole  rnan — as  a  free  person- 
ality inspired  in  this  superhuman  wurk,  the 
man  chosen  by  God  to  communicate  the  Divine 
unlo  the  human.  Oehler  in  his  Old  Testament 
Theology,  pp.  479,  480,  says  : 

"Whatever  the  prophet  learned,  experienced  or 
observed,  all  that  he  feared  or  hoped,  all  concern- 
ing which  he  needed  counsel  or  information,  nay, 
even  the  external  events  which  concerned  him 
personally,  all  offered  so  many  points  of  con- 
nection by  which  the  Divine  Word  might  reach 
him,  and  that  word  clothed  itself  in  forms  which 
had  a  relation  to  the  idiosyncrasy  and  experience 
of  the  prophet,  and  was  reported  by  him  accord- 
ing to  his  individual  rhetorical  or  literary  powers." 

(3)  Personal  Peculiarities.  Prophets,  apos- 
tles and  evangelists  all  possessed  individual  pe- 
culiarities, stronger,  perhaps,  because  of  the 
greater  personality  of  men  thus  gifted. 

We  discover  in  them  different  degrees  of  edu- 
cation, varying  degrees  of  learning,  strong  char- 
acteristics that  lead  them  to  the  frequent  use  of 
phrases,  particularly  their  own  favorite  expres- 
sions. Habits  of  thought  are  theirs,  such  as  are 
readily  noted,  as  in  St.  Luke's,  in  which  educa- 
tion and  special  gifts  seemed  the  analysis  or  diag- 
nosing diseases  and  proclaimed  him  a  physician. 
Commentators  do  not  fail  to  note  that  the  Book 
of  Chronicles  denote  the  art  of  priestly  expres- 
sion, and  the  fact  that  Amos  was  a  herdsman 
and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit  is  told  by  his 
own  peculiar  speech.  Thus  we  see  that  inspira- 
tion did  not  remove  the  human  element  from  the 
men  thus  chosen  for  their  responsible  work.  In- 
spiration did  not  give  to  them  a  precise  identity 
of  expression  or  memory,  as  seen  in  the  record- 
ing of  events  an  1  discourses  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  as  at  times  one  v/riter  omits  what  another 
mentions,  and  in  some  places  each  writer  has  his 
own  particular  version.  (See  Matt,  viii  :2s ;  Mark 
iv:38;  Luke  viii:24).  Thus  we  see  inspiration 
did  not  give  them  an  equal  degree  of  knowledge. 
St.  Augustine  says,  referring  to  the  different  ex- 
pressions attributed  to  the  disciples  as  they  waken 
Jesus  in  the  storm  (see  Matt,  viii  :23-2S ;  Luke 
viii  :22-24)  :  "The  sense  of  the  disciples  waking 
the  Lord  and  seeking  to  be  saved  is  one  and  the 
same ;  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  inquire  which  of 
these  three  was  said  to  Christ.  For,  whether  they 
said  any  one  of  these  three,  or  other  words  which 
no  one  of  the  evangelists  has  mentioned,  but  of 
similar  import  as  to  the  truth  of  the  sense,  what 
matters   it?"      (Quoted   in    Alford's  Cr.    Test). 

Each  wrote  according  to  his  degree  of  inspira- 
tion, as  he  was  impressed  with  different  aspects  of 
the  same  truths. 

(4)  The  Prophets.  It  is  true  that  in  some 
instances  the  prophets  have  been  most  earnest  stu- 
dents and  have  also  been  devout  believers  that 
in  answer  to  prayer  their  inspirations  would  be 
increased.  In  Dan.  ix  :2  it  is  said:  "I,  Daniel, 
understood  by  books,"  and  elsewhere  it  is  writ- 
ten that  the  prophets  as  a  class  "inquired  and 
searched  diligently"  to  find  out  the  manner  and 
time  of  the  Messiah's  coming  (l  Peter  i:Io). 

It  was  in  direct  answer  to  prayer  that  the  inter- 
pretation of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  was  made 
known  to  Daniel  (Dan.  ii:i8,  19). 

Oehler.  in  his  Old  Test.  Tlieol.,  p.  479.  says: 
"In  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  we  must  evi- 
dently conceive  of  the  state  in  which  the  prophet 
receives  a  revelation,  as  merely  one  of  profound 


self-introversion  and  collectedness  of  mind  in  a 
state  of  perfect  wakefulness.  This  prophetic  state 
is  most  nearly  related  to  communion  with  God 
in  prayer. 

(5)  Local  and  Historical  Allusions.  All  the 
different  books  of  the  Bible  have  local  and  his- 
torical touches.  Scholars  can  easily  define  to 
which  epoch  they  refer.  The  "Orientalisms,"  the 
"Hebraisms  in  Greek,"  plainly  point  to  the  origi- 
nation of  certain  books. 

The  author  of  Old  Faiths  in  New  Light,  p.  42, 
says  "the  literature  of  Greece  is  not  more  thor- 
oughly Grecian,  the  literature  of  the  age  of  Elira- 
beth  is  not  more  genuinely  English,  than  the  Old 
Testament  is  thoroughly  and  genuinely  the  litera- 
ture of  the  peculiar  people,  bearing  upon  it  the 
unmistakable  stamp  of  the  Semitic  genius.  The 
unhistorical  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  as  child- 
ish as  an  unastronomical  view  of  the  sky." 

Eminent  scholars  claim  that  St.  Paul's  epistles 
have  the  peculiarity  of  dictated  letters,  and  it  is 
plainly  to  be  noted  that  the  later  epistles  of  St 
Paul  have  an  increased  spiritual  view,  but  from 
earlier  to  later  writings  he  was  human  and  all 
the  more  genuinely  Paul. 

(6)  Message  Bearers.  The  New  Testament 
writers  quote  at  will  from  the  Old  Testament; 
sometimes  from  the  Septuagint,  sometimes  from 
the  Hebrew.  They  change  the  manner  of  word- 
ing, but  the  original  meaning  is  never  lost.  The 
inspired  writers  only  claim  to  be  the  message 
bearers,  thus  revealing  to  men  the  Divine  pres- 
ence in  them  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  St.  Paul  ac- 
knowledged his  human  dependence  when  he  met 
the  elders  of  the  Ephesian  church  at  Miletus,  on 
his  way  to  Judaea,  as  he  said  afflictions  and  bonds 
awaited  him,  but  what  particular  trouble  was  to 
befall  him  at  Jerusalem  he  did  not  know  (Acts 
xx:22,  23). 

All  the  more  inspired  was  he  for  the  moments 
of  forgetfulness  he  had  spoken  of  in  i  Cor.  i:i6. 

It  brings  the  Bible  infinitely  nearer  to  us,  as 
we  are  convinced  of  the  connecting  link — the 
human  element — in  the  Divine  human  book  (The 
Human  Element  in  the  Bible,  Rev  D.  W.  C.  Hunt- 
ington, Chron.  Thought,  ]une,  1892).  (See  Scrip- 
ture, Holy;  IxsriR.MiON.) 

7.  The  "Bible  and  Scientific  H^esearch. 

The  scientific  man  by  no  means  ignores  the 
Bible.  He  recognizes  it  as  a  factor  not  to  be 
overlooked.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  facts  re- 
corded in  its  pages  have  been  a  stimulus  to  re- 
search during  many  past  centuries. 

(1)  Historical  and  Literary  Grounds.  Not 
only  have  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  been 
placed  upon  strictly  historic  and  literary  grounds, 
so  their  contents  may  be  no  longer  regarded  as 
mythical,  but  also  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament  are  taking  their  places  among  the  ma- 
terials which  the  historian  of  antiquity  must  di 
gest  and  reckon  with, 

Egypt  and  the  East  are  rapidly  yielding  up  their 
secrets,  archeology  and  linguistic  lore  are  add- 
ing their  convincing  proofs,  and  all  seems  con- 
firmatory of  the  genuineness  and  antiquity  of  the 
Bible  narrative. 

(2)  Science  and  Faith.  The  scientific  man 
no  longer  regards  his  own  conclusions  as  final ;  he 
asks  the  question  whether  evolution  is  a  final  la>v? 
The  question  of  questions  is,  whence  comes  the 
stream  of  life  and  the  tendency  to  evolve  or  de- 
velop? Is  it  from  above  or  from  below?  It  is 
manifest  to  everyone  who  thinks  at  all  that  God 
must  be  reached  in  some  other  way  than  by  the 
telescope  or  the  microscope.  The  tendency  of 
study  and  research  seems  hopeful  and  an  assur- 
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ance  is  felt  that  scientific  men  have  not  dropped 
their  belief  in  Christ,  in  the  Bible  and  in  God. 
The  scientific  man  is  increasingly  conscious  of 
the  limitations  of  his  powers  and  functions.  Spe- 
cialization is  the  order  of  the  day. 

Physical  science  is  itself  only  a  specialized 
branch  of  universal  science.  Men  no  longer  hunt 
for  the  philosopher's  stone,  for  the  secret  of  the 
renewal  of  youth,  or  for  a  method  of  attaining 
perpetual  motion.  The  investigator  of  nature  has 
ceased  to  look  for  power,  and  is  content  with 
process.  He  does  not  peer  into  a  gland  with  his 
microscope  in  the  hope  of  finding  ego  there.  In- 
tent on  the  secret  of  the  origin  of  life,  he  has 
given  up  the  idea  that  the  living  proceeds  from 
the  non-living  without  the  intervention  of  pre- 
ceding life. 

(3)  lUtistrations.  The  story  of  the  flood  is 
to  him  a  matter  of  serious  study.  The  student  of 
comparative  philolog>'  is  prepared  to  detect  in  the 
simple  story  of  Babel  some  strange  intervention, 
which  may  account  for  the  remarkable  divergence 
of  human  language.  The  crossing  of  the  Red 
Sea  is  now  regarded  as  a  fact,  not  fiction.  The 
ancient  Biblical  law  of  heredity  has  emerged  as  a 
scientific  discovery. 

Parthenogenesis  is  a  familiar  topic  to  the  nat- 
uralist, and  perhaps  supplies  an  illustration  of  one 
of  the  most  mysterious  facts  of  Christianity, 
whilst  another  mystery — that  which  concerns  the 
Triune  God — may  at  least  be  symbolized  by  the 
presence  of  several  sense  centers  in  one  organ- 
ism in  what  are  usually  regarded  as  among  the 
most  primitive  kinds  of  animated  life. 

One  is  inclined  to  ask:  Is  evolution  a  law?  Is 
it  final  ?  Or  is  it  an  ad  interim  speculation  -lelp- 
ful  and  suggestive,  and  calculated  to  lead  up  to 
something  which  may  have  more  of  finality  about 
it?  There  is  a  tendency  in  Bible  readers  to  disre- 
gard the  processes  of  nature  on  the  ground  that 
the  Scriptures  claim  all  nature  as  under  direct 
Divine  administration;  and  there  is  a  counter 
tendency  of  science  to  economize  the  Divine  action 
to  the  uttermost,  to  push  it  back  into  the  region 
of  the  prehistoric  and  mythical  whence  it  fades 
from  view  altogether.  A  careless  student  might 
imagine  that  by  the  discoverj'  of  the  law  called 
conservation  of  cnerg>-  there  w.is  neither  room  nor 
need  left  for  God  in  the  universe.  But  those  who 
first  announced  this  law  did  not  drift  to  an  athe- 
istic conclusion.  The  more  one  speculates  on 
these  things  the  more  one  sees  that  conservation 
of  energy  simply  means  conservation  of  physical 
energ)',  and  only  applies  to  one  side  of  existence, 
the  same  being  the  case  with  the  earlier  discov- 
ery of  the  correlation  of  the  physical  forces  and 
its  offsjiring,  the  continuity  of  piiy^sical  force. 

The  substitute  for  creative  action  is  automatic 
action.  But  automatic  action,  which  in  its  true 
sense  is  as  old  as  the  Greek  Testament,  by  no 
means  dispenses  with  a  preceding  intelligence  and 
force. 

All  machinery,  even  the  machinery  of  the  uni- 
verse, is  the  product  of  intelligence  and  of  [lower. 

(4)  Results.  We  are  thus  led  to  a  more  full 
apprehension  from  a  strictly  scientific  point  of 
view  of  the  mental  and  spiritual  side  ot  human 
nature. 

We  come  to  believe  that  every  human  being  is 
on  the  border  of  two  worlds ;  he  belongs  to  both, 
and  both  belong  to  him.  He  is  the  true  meeting- 
place  between  them. 

Another  desideratum  is  a  free  and  full  historical 
inquiry  into  the  original  nature  and  position  of 
man.  Whilst  the  tendency  of  geology  is  to  reduce 
the  time  needed  for  man's  first  appearance  to 
a  comparatively  modern  period,  the  archxologist 


is  pushing  up  the  age  of  literature  and  civiliza- 
tion until  it  is  almost  within  sight  of  the  era  of 
primeval  man. 

It  would  be  strange  if,  after  all,  the  earliest 
evidences  of  the  existence  of  man  should  point 
to  a  time  when  the  traces  of  his  mental  powers 
were  particularly  conspicuous.  And  yet  such  a 
conclusion  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility. 

It  is,  to  say  the  least,  conceivable  that  the  spe- 
cial force  which  caused  the  first  real  man  to  be — 
whether  that  force  worked  through  slow  grada- 
tions or  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye — may  have 
prepared  him  for  his  unique  position  as  a  master 
upon  earth  by  making  him  inventive  and  adaptive, 
long-lived  and  strong,  to  a  degree  which  we  can- 
not now  easily  comprehend. 

The  materials  in  the  hand  of  the  anthropologist 
are  not  as  yet  sufficient  for  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  but  it  is  an  intensely  interesting  one,  and 
must  be  kept  steadily  to  the  front  in  the  present 
century. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  geographical  discussion  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Paradise;  whilst  the  last  word  has  not  been 
said  on  the  original  language  of  man,  and  on  the 
dissemination  of  primitive  written  characters  in 
their  simplest  forms,  east  and  west. 

The  e.iploration  of  ancient  cities  is  being  rap- 
idly reduced  to  a  science,  thanks  in  a  large  degree 
to  the  unwearied  enthusiasm  and  patient  skill 
of  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie,  Prof.  Sayce,  Prof.  Hil- 
precht  and  others.  They  have  shown  that  what 
geological  strata  are  to  the  pre-human  period, 
eighty  layers  of  pottery  are  to  the  historical  hu- 
man eye,  and  to  read  their  message  rightly  is  as 
much  a  branch  of  science  in  its  true,  wide  sense 
as  is  the  interpretation  of  the  fossil  remains  be- 
neath  our   feet. 

(5)  A  Living  Book.  As  the  scientific  student 
sees  a  great  deal  more  in  nature  than  the  casual 
observer,  so  does  the  student  of  archeology  find 
increas-ngly  that  the  Bible  is  a  living  book.  Its 
vivid  historical  and  local  coloring  makes  it  what 
no  other  collection  of  sacred  books  even  professes 
to  be. 

There  are  also  phenomena  in  the  Bible,  such  as 
its  way  of  putting  things,  its  selection  of  topics 
and  its  systematic  tracing  of  everything  back 
to  the  First  Cause,  which  are  replete  with  inter- 
est and  philosophy. 

Its  statements  concerning  natural  phenomena 
need  to  be  interpreted  with  extreme  accuracy, 
both  on  their  positive  and  negative  side,  whilst  the 
series  of  marvels  it  records  are  to  be  read  along- 
side of  its  theology  and  its  central  leaching,  and 
not  as  a  collection  of  isolated  curiosities  or  fa- 
bles. They  are  signs,  and  the  thing  signified  by 
them  takes  us  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Creator. 
(See  Dc  Quincey's  Essays  on  Miracles.)  If  na- 
ture must  be  studied  as  a  whole,  so  must  the 
Bible. 

It  is  a  collection  of  books  by  writers  who  un- 
wittingly contributed  to  a  scheme  the  key  lo  which 
is  to  be  found  in  one  historical  Personage.  To 
di'-cuss  the  books  without  reference  to  the  Per- 
sonage is  like  anatomizing  a  body  without  ref- 
erence to  its  head.  Wc  can  hardly  expect  the 
scientific  man  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  tern: 
to  study  the  Bible  scientifically  unless  the  theolo- 
gian does  "-o. 

(6)  The  First  Cause.  The  greatest  desideratum 
of  all  is  that  theism  should  fie  apjiroached  with 
steady  steiis  from  two  sides,  the  Biblical  and  the  sci- 
entific. Every  thoughtful  person  must  understand 
that  the  instruments  of  science  cannot  discover  God. 
Evidences  of  his  handiwork  appear  in  nature,  but 
he  has  better  means  of  rcvcariiig  himself  to  man. 
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I'he  forces  and  processes  of  the  material  uni- 
verse do  not  affect  His  nature  or  touch  His  be- 
ing. Space  and  time,  which  are  very  warp  and 
woof  of  our  existence,  are  not  to  Him  what  they 
are  to  us.  It  is  to  human  nature — its  most  spirit- 
ual part — that  we  must  turn  if  we  desire  to  catch 
even  a  whisper  of  His  real  nature. 

"Show  me  thyself,"  said  a  bishop  of  Antioch 
more  than  seventeen  centuries  ago,  "show  me 
thyself,  and  I  will  show  thee  God."  Here,  then, 
IS  a  call  to  the  man  of  science.  If  the  existence 
of  a  planet  can  be  inferred  from  the  movements 
of  other  bodies,  may  not  the  existence  of  the 
Great  Spirit  be  gathered  from  certain  perturba- 
cions  of  the  human  spirit? 

At  times  we  stand  abashed  and  silenced  as  we 
realize  that  there  are  vast  regions  of  existence 
of  which  we  know  next  to  nothing.  I  do  not 
speak  of  the  stellar  but  of  the  spiritual  heavens. 

The  Bible  possesses  a  uniform  system  of 
psychology,  of  morals,  and  of  metaphysics.  Its 
writers  are  convinced  that  we  live  on  the  borders 
of  two  worlds  whose  laws  are  analogous — that 
the  material  world  is  a  nursery  for  the  spiritual. 
We  should  have  a  more  careful  inductive  survey 
of  the  special  phenomena  of  the  universe  as 
detected  in  human  nature  and  revealed  in  cer- 
tain phases  of  human  consciousness,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  will.  May  not  scientific  men  look 
into  this  spiritual  world?  Do  they  not  recog- 
nize psychology  as  science?  May  they  not  in- 
vestigate on  scientific  principles  its  immaterial 
side,  where  three  empires  meet — the  psychologi- 
cal, the  ethical,  and  the  spiritual?  Both  parties 
now  recognize  the  impassable  gulf  in  nature  be- 
tween body  and  soul,  and  both  agree  that  these 
two  are  marvelously  blended  into  one  in  human 
life.  (See  Scientific  Research  and  Biblical  Study, 
by  the  Rev.  Canon  R.  B.  Girdlestone,  M.  A.; 
Jour,  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Victoria  Institute, 
vol.  xxix,  p.  25,  sq.). 

8.     The  "Bible  and  Modern  Scholarship. 

Modern  scholarship  is  active  in  every  field  of 
letters,  and  text-books  of  only  five  years  ago  are 
already  considered  antiquated.  Whole  systems 
of  thought  succeed  each  other  with  wonderful 
rapidity. 

The  researches  of  later  science  are  demon- 
strating the  unity  of  the  physical  universe  in 
its  widest  extent,  and  also  the  identity  of  the 
laws  which  govern  it :  and  the  unity  of  the  Di- 
vine method  in  the  realm  that  we  know  is  strong 
presumption  of  the  same  method  in  the  region 
which  lies  beyond  our  knowledge.  The  Bible  is 
not  exempt  from  the  universal  spirit  of  investi- 
gation; the  book  is  still  under  fire  to  even  a 
greater  extent  than  during  the  centuries  that  are 
gone,  but  it  comes  out  triumphant  from  every 
fair  inquiry,  however  searching  it  may  be. 

The  Old  Testament  as  we  have  it  since  before 
the  time  of  Christ,  and  the  New  Testament  since 
the  first  century  after  Christ,  have  remained 
practically  unchanged.  Here  we  have  the  work 
of  men,  whatever  may  have  been  their  names, 
who,  if  they  are  to  be  judged  by  their  produc- 
tions, have  a  right  to  be  called  inspired.  So 
much  at  least  is  beyond  the  reach  of  successful 
contradiction,  but  we  must  recognize  also  that 
these  books  have  a  hi.story.  and  in  order  to 
understand  the  Christian  Church,  we  must  go 
back  to  the  New  Testament,  and  there  we  shall 
find  that  these  writings  partake  largely  of  the 
thought  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  they  are 
in  a  sense  the  product  of  that  book. 

Here  we  are  met  with  the  school  called 
Higher  Criticism,  and  the  distinguishing  features 
for   which   it   contends  are  the   emphasis   of  the 


doctrine  of  development,  and  the  changing  ol 
the  central  point  of  ancient  history  from  Moses 
to  the  prophets.  The  activity  of  the  prophets, 
however,  presupposes  the  Alosaic  system,  not 
only  as  an  historical  movement  but  as  a  legal 
foundation  for  the  commonwealth  of  Israel. 

The  Bible  contains  a  record  of  the  continuous 
revelation  of  God  and  His  dealings  with  man- 
kind. It  gives  an  illustration  of  the  processes 
by  which  God  is  lifting  man  upward,  and  also 
the  method  by  which  the  Father  has  adapted 
Himself  to  the  partial  comprehension  of  His 
children  in  bringing  His  revelation  down  within 
the  limits  of  their  understanding. 

(1)  Archaeology.  The  age  preceding  that  of 
the  prophets  is  full  of  interest,  and  the  research 
of  the  nineteenth  century  has  brought  it  to  a 
great  extent  within  the  range  of  our  vision.  The 
spade  of  the  explorer  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
scholars  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
deciphering  of  cuneiform  texts,  have  given  us  an 
inside  view  of  social  life,  not  only  in  ancient 
Egypt,  but  also  in  the  early  days  of  the  old  As- 
syrian kings.  It  is  not  many  years  since  it  was 
claimed  that  the  Assyrian  rulers  who  are  spoken 
of  in  the  Old  Testament  were  purely  mythical. 
But  the  names  have  been  found  graven  upon 
corner  stones  or  they  have  been  deciphered  on 
pages  of  clay  which  have  been  recovered  from 
buried  libraries,  and  lo !  we  have  nearly  a  com- 
plete list  of  Assyria's  monarchs  already  verified. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  whether 
the  story  of  the  Deluge  is  true.  But  a  wider 
knowledge  of  history,  and  a  further  search  into 
the  pages  of  clay  have  taught  us  that  every  peo- 
ple have  their  tradition  of  a  great  flood,  show- 
ing that  the  survivors  of  that  event  handed 
down  the  story  from  one  generation  to  another. 
The  Assyrian  account  was  found  in  the  library 
of  Asur-bani-pal,  after  the  accumulation  of  cen- 
turies had  been  removed,  but  it  was  so  covered 
with  myth  and  fable  that  it  might  have  passed 
for  legend  if  it  had  been  unsupported  by  other 
records. 

Early  tradition  also  gives  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  the  story  of  Creation  and  the  disobedience 
of  man,  but  it  is  only  in  the  Bible  that  we  find 
the  simple  history  of  these  things.  This  book 
tells  us  of  "the  beginning,"  so  far  as  a  knowledge 
of  this  beginning  pertains  to  the  welfare  of  man, 
and  so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  a  progressive 
revelation. 

The  great  facts  which  have  been  recorded  in 
Hebrew  and  Christian  history  have  been  sus- 
tained by  close  investigation.  These  records 
have  been  shown  to  contain  truth  and  not  fiction. 

(2)  Practical  Application.  But  truth  is  of 
little  value  unless  it  is  practically  applied,  and 
hence  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  could  never 
have  won  and  held  their  place  in  human  thought 
unless  they  had  been  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
embodied  in  the  lives  of  those  who  believed  them. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  names  of  these  men 
there  must  have  been  such  a  character  as  Moses ; 
there  must  have  been  an  Abraham  and  a  David, 
as  also   there    were    such    men    as   the   prophets. 

The  late  Professor  Dillman  of  Berlin  testified 
as  follows:  "The  books  or  Moses  admit  oi  no 
explanation  except  on  the  supposition  of  a  pre- 
paratory pure  tyoe  of  religion,  such  as  according 
to  Genesis  belonged'  to  those  fathers:  and  such 
a  higher  form  of  religion  of  necessity  presup- 
posed personal  agents  or  standard  bearers. 
(History  of  the  Hebreivs,  vol.  i,  p.  240.) 

These  standard  bearers  were  like  sentinels 
along  the  line  of  humanity,  from  the  beginning 
of  human  history  down  to  the  followers  of  the 
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Nazarene,  and  the  witnesses  both  before  and 
*fter  the  Christ  are  the  embodiment  of  a  Divine 
revelation,  which  discloses  an  unchanging  pur- 
pose from  the  foundation  of  the  world  to  win 
men  to  truth  and  righteousness. 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  find  God  making 
appeals  to  beings  who  are  capable  of  moral  and 
intellectual  response.  In  it.  as  in  that  later  reve- 
lation of  Himself,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  we  find 
the  mingling  of  the  Divine  with  the  human  ele- 
ment— in  this,  as  in  the  Christ,  we  have  the  self- 
witnessing  revelation  of  which  the  crowning 
evidence  is  the  response  of  the  human  heart. 

Men  believe  in  Christ  because  through  him 
God  speaks  directly  to  them — because  His  life 
and  His  mission  fill  a  place  in  the  great  hungry 
heart  of  humanity  which  no  other  could  ever  fill. 
In  like  manner  they  recognize  God's  voice  in 
the  teachmgs  of  the  Book ;  they  recognize  His 
hand  in  the  leadership  of  the  world's  moral  forces 
and  they  surrender  themselves  to  the  loving  in- 
fluence of  the   Father. 

Thus,  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  lead  up 
to  the  full  revelation  of  the  Christ.  They  are 
Messianic  in  a  large  sense  of  that  term,  and 
those  who  have  come  to  know  the  Master  gladly 
obey  His  injunction  to  "Search  the  Scriptures  .  .  . 
for  these  are  they  which  testify  of  me."  (See  The 
Bible  in  the  Conditions  Created  by  Modern 
Scholarship,  by  Henry  A.  Stimson,  Bib.  Sacr., 
April,   igoo,  p.  366  sq.) 

9.    The  'Bible  Not  OatgroWn. 

The  general  law  controlling  the  productions  of 
the  human  intellect  is  to  the  effect  that  they  must 
soon  be  outgrown  and  superseded  by  something 
else.  The  uninspired  literature  of  antiquity  has 
all  been  lost  except  the  clay  pages  which  are 
found  beneath  the  foundation  stones  of  buried 
cities.  The  most  of  the  classical  works  of  Greece 
and  Rome  have  been  saved  from  complete  obliv- 
ion only  by  the  allusions  of  later  writers.  Pliny 
wrote  twenty  books  of  history,  but  not  one  of 
them  can  be  obtained  to-day.  There  were  one 
hundred  and  thirty  comedies  written  by  Plautus; 
only  twenty  are  left.  The  most  of  Menander's 
writings  are  lost.  Euripides  wrote  a  hundred 
dramas,  and  they  are  all  gone  but  nineteen, 
iCschylus  produced  a  hundred  dramas  and  only 
seven  are  left.  Varro  wrote  the  biographies  of 
seven  hundred  Romans,  but  not  a  fragment  of 
this  great  undertaking  remains.  Thirty  books  of 
Tacitus  are  lost.  Don  Cassius  wrote  eighty  books; 
only  twenty  remain,  and  Berosus'  history  is  all 
lost. 

The  books  of  the  Bible,  however,  have  survived 
the  wars  of  the  ages  and  the  storms  of  criticism 
Marcion.  who  was  expelled  from  the  church  for 
his  wickcdne^is.  incidentally  gives  a  catalogue  of 
the  books  of  the  Bible,  and  that  list,  which  was 
given  in  »he  second  century,  and  that,  too,  by  the 
hand  of  an  enemy,  is  the  same  which  we  have  to- 
day. Not  only  literary  works,  but  scientific  pro- 
ductions also  arc  seen  to  be  temporary.  Indeed 
whole  accepted  systems  of  science  are  rapidly 
supplanted  by  new  theories. 

No  system  originating  in  the  human  intellect 
can  secure  the  full  approval  of  succeeding  ages, 
and  this  rule  applies  especially  to  human  religions. 
The  religion  of  Buddha  was  an  improvement 
upon  that  of  the  Rrahmans,  but  the  present  con- 
dition of  China  shows  that  the  theories  of 
Buddha  and  Confucius  have  long  since  passed 
beyond  their  usefulness.  The  inability  of  China 
to  make  any  moral  progress  is  shown  by  the 
ruthless  massacres  which  even  to-day  are  stain- 
ing the  pages  of  her  history.     Such  is  her  cruelty 


and  such  her  barbarism  that  the  presence  of  all 
the  great  powers  of  the  world  is  required  within 
her  borders. 

Mohammedanism  at  least  flung  the  banner  of 
theism  into  the  face  of  idol-worshipers,  but  it 
rejected  the  only  Teacher  who  ever  came  into 
this  world  for  the  salvation  of  men,  and  it  has 
long  since  ceased  to  have  any  influence  for  good ; 
it  has  been  outgrown  and  is  rejected  by  the  intel- 
ligent portion  of  humanity.  It  is  still  fostered  in 
Turkey  and  the  whole  land  shows  the  results. 
Her  industries  are  discouraged,  the  property,  lib- 
erty and  life  of  her  citizens  are  in  constant  danger. 
The  red  hands  of  massacre  seem  to  be  restrained 
only  by  fear  of  the  civilized  nations. 

The  history  of  Islamism,  like  that  of  Brah- 
manism,  Buddhism  and  Confucianism,  is  that  of 
rise,  progress  and  decline.  Their  vitality  is  ex- 
hausted. Their  votaries  can  make  no  further 
progress  while  under  their  influence,  and  if  they 
would  improve  they  must  renounce  the  institu- 
tions  of   their    fathers. 

(1)  Progressive.  Biblical  teaching,  however, 
instead  of  holding  the  seeds  of  decay,  has  been 
progressive.  Beginning  with  the  object  lessons 
of  ceremonial  law,  every  sacrifice  pointed  toward 
the  "Lamb  who  was  slain  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world."  Every  prophet  pointed  to  him,  and 
when  he  came  into  the  world  and  the  predictions 
of  the  prophets  were  verified  by  history,  he  used 
"the  law  and  the  prophets"  as  the  basis  of  his 
teachings.  The  principles  which  he  advocated 
and  urged  upon  the  sons  of  men  can  never  know 
decay.  The  religion  of  the  Bible  has  confronted 
the  old  ci.vilizations  and  outlived  them  all.  It 
has  met  with  the  magicians  of  Egj'pt  and  tht 
astrologers  of  Babylon ;  it  has  withstood  the 
paganism  of  Rome  and  of  northern  Europe ;  it 
has  come  out  triumphantly  after  the  attacks  of 
French,  English  and  American  infidelity. 

Occultism  cannot  fcaze  it  ;  'science,  falsely  so- 
called,"  cannot  drown  it.  The  book  upon  which 
it  is  founded  lives  to-day  in  three  hundred  lan- 
guages, coming  to  four-fifths  of  the  human  race 
in  their  own  tongue.  Three  hundred  million 
copies  of  it  are  in  existence,  and  still  the  many- 
loiigucd  press  is  busy  in  responding  to  the  con- 
stant demand. 

It  is  itself  calculated  to  awaken  thought;  it 
frankly  challenges  a  full  investigation  of  its 
claims.  With  nothing  to  fear  and  nothing  to 
hide,  it  exhorts  its  own  adherents  to  examine  the 
foiindalicns  of  their  faith  and  to  be  able  to  give 
to  every  man  a  reason  for  their  hope.  Its  great 
doctrine.-,  are  of  such  a  character  that  when  the 
mind  apprehends  them  the  mental  faculties  are 
stimulated  and  provoked  to  inquiry. 

(2)  Opposition.  The  book  has  always  met 
with  opposition  because  it  opposes  the  selfish  in- 
stincts of  humanity.  It  denounces  vice  in  all  its 
forms ;  it  is  a  foe  to  crime  and  oppression — nay, 
it  even  denies  to  its  adherents  a  life  of  ease  and 
pleasure.  It  demands  the  denying  of  self  for  the 
good  of  others  and  commands  its  followers  to 
"■leal  justly  and  love  mercy"  at  whatever  cost  or 
saciifxe.  It  attacks  the  sins  of  governments  as 
well  as  those  of  individuals  and  declares  that  "the 
nation  and  l>in(;dom  that  wilt  not  serve  thee  shall 
perish— yea.  those  nations  sIi.tII  be  utterly  wasted." 

(3)  Meets  the  Human  Need.  I'lu-  Ixmk  li.i. 
not  been  superseded.  The  .'tern  denunciations  of 
sin  which  were  delivered  at  the  foot  of  the  quak- 
ing Mount  arc  still  in  force.  The  Psalms  of 
David  arc  still  the  comfort  of  wounded  hearts, 
ind  they  still  voice  the  triumphant  peana  of  vic- 
tory. 
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The  teachings  of  the  Christ  will  never  be 
outgrown.  Untold  millions  of  aching  hearts  have 
been  comforted  by  his  words.  In  trial  and  tribu- 
lation, in  sickness  and  in  sorrow,  in  prison  and 
torture,  the  loyal  heart  still  turns  to  him,  an-i 
never   turns  in   vain. 

If  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  more  re- 
markable for  intellectual  activity  than  any  other 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  the  nineteenth 
century  has  also  done  more  than  any  other  to 
spread  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

Every  human  system  has  arisen  because  it  was 
in  harmony  with  the  tendencies  of  the  age,  but 
the  religion  of  the  Bible  has  come  into  being  in 
opposition  to  the  natural  tendencies  of  every  age. 
It  has  carried  the  symbol  of  the  cross  into  the 
places  of  darkness  and  cruelty  and  it  shall  bear 
the  banners  of  victory  when  "there  shall  be  no 
more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying,  neither 
shall  there  be  any  more  pain,  for  the  former 
things  are  passed  away."  (See  the  Divine  Origin 
of  the  Religioti  of  the  Bible,  by  the  Hon.  James 
Monroe,  LL.  D.,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April  and  Oc- 
tober,  1896.) 

10.   Various  Versions  and  Translations. 

Although  the  revelation  of  God's  truth  was  first 
given  to  the  race  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  it  was 
designed  to  be  extended  to  people  of  every 
tongue  and  nation.  This  truth  was  very  early 
felt  and  acted  upon  by  devout  men.  Even  in 
the  Old  Testament  times,  as  appears  from  Nehe- 
miah  viii  :8,  the  sacred  Hebrew  books  were  ex- 
plained in  Chaldee  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews, 
who  had  lost  the  knowledge  of  their  native  tongue 
during  their  captivity  in  Babylon.  The  GreeK 
version,  called  the  Septuagint,  was  made  before 
the  Christian  era.  (See  Septuagint.)  A  trans- 
lation was  made  directly  from  the  Hebrew  into 
the  Syriac.  This  version,  called  the  Peshito,  prob- 
ably dates  from  the  second  century.  At  a  very 
early  period  a  Latin  version  was  made  from  the 
Septuagint,  and  the  Latin  Vulgate  of  Jerome  was 
made  A.  D.  385-405.  This  version  was  declared 
by  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1563  to  be  of  equal 
authority  with  the  original  Scriptures.  The  Ger- 
man Bible  now  in  use.  the  translation  of  Martin 
Luther,  \Yas  hrst  published  in  1522,  but  before  his 
time  fourteen  editions  of  the  entire  Bible  had 
been  printed  and  circulated  in  Germany.  A 
French  version  made  by  Le  Fevre  was  published 
at  Antwerp  in  1530-  Other  French  versions  have 
been  made  by  Olivetan  (a  cousin  of  Calvin,  who 
improved  the  translation),  by  Martin  Ostervald, 
and  by  De  Sacy.  A  Dutch  version  was  ordered 
by  the  Synod  of  Dort,  in  1619,  which  has  been 
reearded  as  "the  most  accurate  of  all  present 
modern  versions." 

(1)  Early  English  Translations.  The  story 
of  the  English  Bible  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
in  all  the  history  of  the  Book  of  books  since  the 
manuscripts  left  the  hands  of  the  inspired  writ- 
ers. 

In  a  book  entitled  "Our  English  Bible  and  its 
Ancestors,"  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walden  says: 

"The  experience  of  the  Bible  in  its  endeavors 
to  reach  the  people  has  its  best  and  most  heroic 
history  in  the  case  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  and 
of  the  English  tongue.  The  spirit  of  Anglican  in- 
dependence of  the  Roman  rule  has  in  this  its  most 
striking  illustration,  and  the  annals  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  England  are  bound  up  and  identical 
with  the  annals  of  the  English  Bible.  There 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  remarkable  tendency 
in  the  early  English  Church,  before  Roman  in- 
terference set  in  so  strongly,  to  bring  the  Scrip- 


tures to  the  common  people.  In  the  great  British 
collections,  the  libraries  of  Oxford,  of  Cambridge, 
and  of  the  British  Museum,  many  vestiges  of  this 
tendency  may  be  found  in  curious  fragments  of 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  versions — rude 
and  imperfect  attempts  to  get  portions  of  the 
Bible  into  the  vernacular.  The  oldest  of  these, 
attributed  to  Caedmon,  a  monk,  is  the  Bible  his- 
tory paraphrased  in  the  alliterative  verse  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry.  The  Venerable  Bede,  who  always 
wrote  in  Latin,  is  yet  associated  with  a  version  of 
St.  John's  Gospel  in  his  native  tongue.  A  Psalter 
is  extant,  said  to  be  by  a  .Saxon  bishop  of  the 
seventh  century.  A  few  chapters  of  Exodus 
and  the  Psalms  were  translated  by  King  Alfred, 
who  is  recorded  to  have  said  that  he  desired 
'all  the  free-born  youth  of  his  kingdom  should 
be  able  to  read  the  English  Scriptures.'  There 
are  three  versions  of  the  Gospels  and  some  frag- 
ments of  the  Old  Testament  referred  to  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries.  Three  or  four  more  of  the 
(jospels  are  assigned  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries.  Then,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  a 
translation  into  Norman  French  of  the  whole 
Bible  by  an  unknown  hand,  and  various  frag- 
mentary versions  of  the  Psalms  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  Bible,  seem  to  have  appeared  here 
and  there ;  all  in  uncouth,  grotesque,  and  unintelli- 
gible lettering  to  the  modern  eye,  but  hungrily 
read  by  the  educated  among  the  people  of  those 
passing  centuries."  But  the  knowledge  of  letters 
at  that  time  belonged  only  to  the  clerical  and 
educated  classes-  The  common  people  had  no 
share  in  the  word  of  God  in  their  vernacular. 
When  Wycliffe  began  his  great  work  of  translat- 
ing the  Scriptures,  he  declared  that  he  found 
nothing  extant  to  help  him.  The  facts  in  the 
following  account  of  succeeding  translations  have 
been  derived  largely  from  Dr.  Schaff's  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible." 

(2)  John  ■Wycliffe's  Translation.  John  Wy- 
cliffe lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the 
dawn  of  English  literature.  He  was  contempo- 
rary with  Chaucer  the  poet  and  Mandeville.  The 
great  seats  of  learning,  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
in  his  day  became,  in  a  measure,  worthy  the  name 
universities.  Oxford  is  said  to  have  had  thirty 
thousand  students  in  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  But  printing  was  not  yet  dis- 
covered, and  all  books  had  to  be  multiplied  by  the 
slow  process  of  writing  them  out  by  hand.  The 
work  of  translation  occupied  Wycliffe  many 
years. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Krauth,  in  "Anglo-American 
Bible  Revision,"  writes  of  him :  "Called  to  the 
work  of  reformation  in  faith  and  life,  he  saw, 
with  the  divine  instincts  of  his  mission,  that  noth- 
ing but  the  true  rule  of  faith  and  life  could  re- 
move the  evil  and  restore  the  good,  and  that  the 
restoration  would  be  permanent  only  in  the  degree 
to  which  every  estate  of  the  church  should  be 
enabled,  by  possession  of  the  rule,  to  apply  and 
guard  its  teachings.  He  appealed  to  the  Word, 
and  to  sustain  his  appeal  translated  the  Word. 
He  appealed  to  the  people,  and  put  into  their 
hands  the  book  divinely  given  to  shape  their  con- 
victions. The  translation  of  the  Scriptures  as  a 
whole  into  English  first  came  from  his  hands  or 
under  his  supervision.  It  was  finished  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  was 
made  from  the  Vulgate.  Even  had  Wyclifife  been 
a  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholar,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  could  have  secured  texts  of  the  sacred 
originals  from  which  to  translate."  His  version 
appeared  in  1380,  and  was  eagerly  read.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  threatened  the  "greater 
excommunication  upon  ajiy  one  who  should  read 
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Wycliffe's  version  or  any  other,  publicly  or  pri- 
vately." Nearly  half  a  century  after  his  death 
the  bones  of  Wycliffe  were  dug  up  and  burned, 
by  order  of  the  Pope,  and  his  ashes  thrown  into 
the  Avon : 

"The  Avon  to  the  Severn  runs. 

The  Severn  to  the  sea, 
And  Wycliffe's  dust  shall  spread  abroad. 

Wide  as  the  waters  be." 

(3)  William    Tyndale's    Translation.      The 

method  o!  printing  from  movable  type  was  dis- 
covered in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  rendered  effi- 
cient service  in  disseminating  the  translations  of 
Scripture  subsequently  made.  William  Tyndale 
was  born  m  1484,  and  was  burnt  at  the  ;take 
as  a  martyr  to  religious  liberty,  October  5,  1536. 
He  determined  "to  cause  the  boy  who  driveth  the 
plow  to  know  more  of  the  Scriptures"  than  had 
been  known  by  those  who  pretended  to  be  learned 
divines.  Luther  was  his  contemporary,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  two  great  translators  met  at  Witten- 
berg. Tyndale's  translation  appeared  at  Worms 
m  1525.  and  was  circulated  in  England  in  1526. 

(4)  Miles  Coverdale  (1488-1569)  is  the  next 
name  upon  the  list.  His  translation  of  the  entire 
Bible  appeared  October  4,  1535.  prefaced  by  a 
fulsome  dedication  to  the  king,  Henry  VIII.  In 
order  to  render  the  volume  more  attractive,  it  was 
illustrated  with  several  wood  cuts.  It  was 
avowedly  not  made  from  the  original  tongues,  but 
from  three  Latin  and  two  German  translations. 
The  Old  Testament  was  based  chiefly  on  the 
Swiss-German  (Zurich)  Bible,  and  the  New 
Testament  on  Tyndale,  although  with  many  varia- 
tions. This  translation  had  but  little  influence 
upon  the  so-called  Authorized  Version. 

(5)  The  "Thomas  Matthew"  Bible  was  a 
compilation,  although  not  a  mechanical  one,  un- 
der this  assumed  name,  made  by  John  Rodgers 
{'505-55).  Tyndale's  friend — who  is  famous  as 
the  first  Marian  martyr,  burnt  at  Smithfield. 
February  4,  1555 — from  the  above-mentioned 
translations  of  Tyndale  and  Coverdale.  It  was 
published  in  London,  1537,  but  probably  printed 
by  Jacob  van  Meteren  in  Antwerp.  The  pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  Grafton  &  Whitechurch,  in  some 
way  interested  Archbishop  Cranmcr  in  this  edi- 
tion who,  through  Crumwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  pro- 
cured a  royal  license  for  it,  and  this  Bible  became 
the  first  authorized  version. 

(6)  Kichard  Tavener  (1505-75)  issued  a  re- 
vised edition  of  the  Matthew  Bible  in  1539,  but 
it  never  was  widely  used.  Its  sale  may  have  been 
stopped  by  the  publication  of  the  so-called  Great 
Bible. 

(7)  The  "Great  Bible,"  sometimes  called 
Whitcchurch's,  after  the  name  of  one  of  the  print- 
ers, or  oftener  "Cranmer's  Bible,"  from  the  mis- 
taken idea  that  he  was  the  editor  of  it,  was  pub- 
lished in  London,  1539.  Its  name  came  from  its 
size;  its  pages  are  fully  fifteen  inches  in  length  and 
over  nine  in  breadth.  Its  text  is  Matthew's,  re- 
vised by  Coverdale.  It  was  the  first  edition  which 
printed  in  a  different  type  the  words  not  found  in 
the  original.  It  also  derives  interest  from  the  fact 
that  the  Scripture  sentences  in  the  English  Prayer- 
book  in  the  Communion  Service,  in  the  Homilies, 
and  the  entire  Psalter  are  taken  from  it. 

In  1540  appeared  the  Cranmor  Bible,  so  called 
from  the  archbishop's  prologue,  but  in  fart  only 
a  new  revised  edition  of  the  Great  Bible  of  the 
previous  year 

(8)  The  Oeneva  Version  (1560)  was  made  by 
the  refugees  from  tlio  Mari.in  persecution,  princi- 
pally by  William  Whittingham  (1524-89),  whose 
wife  was  Calvin's  sister.     But  the  Genevan  BibU 


must  not  be  confounded  with  the  New  Testament 
which  appeared  there  in  June,  1557,  the  fruit  of 
the  editorial  labors  of  Whittingham.  The  Gene- 
van Bible  was  begun  the  January  following.  The 
New  Testament  had  for  the  first  time  the  division 
of  verses  (following  the  Greek  of  Stephens, 
'55').  with  the  numbers  prefixed.  It  had  also 
characteristic  marginal  notes,  and  marked  by 
italics  the  words  supplied.  ".  .  .  It  became 
at  once  the  people's  book  in  England  and  Scotland, 
and  it  held  its  place  not  only  during  the  time  of 
the  Bishops'  Bible,  but  even  against  the  present 
Authorized  Version  for  at  least  thirty  years.  It 
was  the  first  Bible  ever  printed  in  Scotland  ( 1576- 
79),  and  it  was  the  cherished  volume  in  all  Cove- 
nanting and  Puritan  households."  (Eadie,  The 
English  Bible,  vol.  ii,  p.   15.) 

(9)  The  Bishops'  Bible.  In  the  early  part  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  the  Great  Bible  was 
allowed  to  be  read  in  the  churches  as  the  author- 
ized version,  bur  the  Genevan  edition  was  a  for- 
midable rival,  greativ  excelling  it  in  popularity,  and 
besides  in  accuracy.  Thus  it  came  about  that  a 
revision  was  demanded,  and  this  Archbishop 
Parker  (1504-75)  was  anxious  to  make.  He  be- 
gan it  about  1563-64,  having  distributed  the  work 
10  fifteen  scholars,  eight  of  whom  were  bishops, 
and  therefore  the  Bible  was  called  "The  Bishops' 
Bible,"  and  the  book  was  published  in  1568.  't 
was  a  revision  of  the  Great  Bible,  which  in  turn 
was  based  on  "Matthew's"  rescension  of  Tyndale. 
An  effort  was  made  to  secure  for  the  Bishops' 
Bible  the  royal  sanction,  but  ineffectually.  Con- 
vocation, however,  passed  a  decree  in  1571,  "that 
every  archbishop  and  bishop  should  have  at  his 
house  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Bible  of  the  largest 
volume  as  lately  printed  in  London,  and  that  it 
should  be  placed  in  the  hall  or  large  dining-room, 
that  it  might  be  useful  to  their  servants  or  to 
strangers."  The  order  applied  to  each  cathedral, 
and,  "so  far  as  could  be  conveniently  done,  to  all 
the  churches."  The  Bishops'  Bible  supplanted 
the  Great  Bible,  but  could  not  the  Genevan,  be- 
cause that  was  widespread  among  the  people. 
The  most  important  fact  in  its  history  is  that  it 
was  made  the  basis  for  the  recension  which  re- 
sulted in  the  King  James  Version,  which  has  been 
before  the  people  as  the  authorized  version  for 
two  and  a  half  centuries. 

(10)  The  King  James  Version.  This  version 
has  so  long  held  undisputed  sway  that  most  of 
its  common  readers  can  scarce  think  of  any  other 
as  the  true  Bible.  And  all  those  who  read  edi- 
tions issued  from  the  presses  of  Great  Britain  are 
familiar  with   the  dedication ; 

TO    THE    MOST    HIGH     AND    MICUTV     PRINCE 
JAMES, 

By  the  Grace  of  God, 

KING  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE.  AND 

IRELAND, 

DEFENDER   OF   THE    FAITH,    ETC., 

The  Translators  of  the  Bible  wish  Grace,  Mercy, 

and  Peace,  through  JESUS  CHRIST  our 

Lord. 

This  piece  of  fulsome  adulation  has  very  hap- 
pily disappeared  from  most  of  the  Bibles  issued 
from  the  American  press. 

A  recent  article  in  the  "North  American  Re- 
view" sketched  the  beginnings  of  this  important 
movement : 

"The  authorized  English  version,  so-c.illed — 
although  it  was  never  properly  authorized  either 
by  king,  or  parliament,  or  convocation,  but  simply 
by   usage — had   its   birth   in   the   Hampton   Court 
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Conference,  held  in  January,  1604.  In  that  noble 
palace,  built  nearly  a  hundred  years  before  by 
Cardinal  VVolsey,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
and  presented  to  Henry  VIII,  there  assembled  in 
the  presence  of  King  James,  and  at  his  invitation. 
Archbishop  Whitgift  of  Canterbury,  Bishop  Ban- 
croft of  London,  seven  other  bishops,  and  eight 
deans,  on  the  part  of  the  conservative  conformists, 
and  four  leaders  of  the  progressive  Puritan  party, 
with  the  learned  Dr.  John  Reynolds  of  Oxford, 
to  confer  about  the  burning  questions  which 
agitated  the  then  undivided  Church  of  England. 
The  king  acted  both  as  moderator  and  judge,  and 
lost  no  chance  to  display  his  learning  and  wit 
during  the  debate.  He  rudely  rejected  every  pe- 
tition of  the  Puritans,  using  as  his  final  argument : 
'I  will  make  them  conform  themselves,  or  else 
I  will  harry  them  out  of  the  land,  or  else  do 
worse.'  By  doing  worse,  he  meant,  'just  hang 
them,  that  is  all.'  This  was  his  short  method 
with  dissenters. 

"In  one  point,  however,  he  yielded  to  the  ob- 
noxious Puritans,  notwithstanding  the  protests  of 
the  bishops.  This  was  the  revision  of  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  which  had,  from  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
been  used  in  all  the  churches  of  England,  while 
the  Geneva  Bible  of  1560  was  the  favorite  version 
of  the  common  people  in  their  families. 

"Dr.  Reynolds,  the  real  mover  of  the  enterprise, 
is  described  by  Anthony  Wood  as  a  prodigious 
scholar,  who  'had  turned  over  all  writers,  pro- 
fane, ecclesiastical,  and  divine,  all  the  councils, 
fathers,  and  histories  of  the  Church.'  He  was 
commissioned  as  one  of  the  translators  of  the  com- 
pany which  had  in  charge  the  prophetical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  he  died  in  May,  1607, 
four  years  before  the  publication  of  the  work. 

"The  king  was  not  slow  in  making  prepara- 
tions. In  July  of  the  same  year  he  commissioned 
fifty-four  dignitaries  and  scholars,  who  had  been 
selected  by  some  unknown  but,  no  doubt,  compe- 
tent authority,  to  carry  out  the  revision,  and  di- 
rected Bancroft,  who  in  the  meantime  had  be- 
come archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  make  provis- 
ion for  the  compensation  of  the  translators  by 
church  preferment.  He  divided  them  into  six 
classes,  who  were  to  meet  at  Westminster  (Lon- 
don), Cambridge,  and  Oxford,  two  classes  in 
each  place." 

Although  the  number  of  translators  appointed 
was  54,  only  47  were  actually  engaged  in  the 
work. 

The  following  are  the  rules  which  were  com- 
posed to  govern  them  in  their  labors : 

"(i)  The  ordinary  Bible  read  in  the  Church, 
commonly  called  'The  Bishops'  Bible,'  to  be  fol- 
lowed, and  as  little  altered  as  the  truth  of  the 
original  will  permit. 

"(2)  The  names  of  the  prophets  and  the  holy 
writers,  with  the  other  names  of  the  text,  to  be 
retained  as  nigh  as  may  be,  accordingly  as  they 
were  vulgarly  used. 

"(3)  The  old  ecclesiastical  words  to  be  kept; 
viz. :  the  word  church  not  to  be  translated  congre- 
gation, etc. 

"(4)  When  a  word  hath  divers  significations, 
that  to  be  kept  which  hath  been  most  commonly 
used  by  the  most  ancient  fathers,  being  agreeable 
to  the  propriety  of  the  place  and  the  analogy  of 
the  faith. 

"(5)  The  division  of  the  chapters  to  be  altered 
either  not  at  all  or  as  little  as  may  be,  if  neces- 
sity so  require. 

■•(6)  No  marginal  notes  at  all  to  be  affixed,  but 
only  for  the  explanation  of  the  Hebrew  or  Greek 
w(3rds  which  cannot,  without  some  circumlocution, 
so  briefly  and  fitly  be  preserved  in  the  text. 


"(7)  Such  quotations  of  places  to  be  originally 
set  down  as  shall  serve  for  the  fit  reference  of  one 
Scripture  to  another. 

"(H)  Every  particular  man  of  each  company  to 
take  the  same  chapter  or  chapters ;  and  having 
translated  or  amended  them  severally  by  himself 
where  he  thinketh  good,  all  to  meet  together,  con- 
fer what  they  have  done,  and  agree  for  their  parts 
what  shall  stand. 

"(g)  As  any  one  company  hath  despatched  any 
one  book  in  this  manner,  they  shall  send  to  the 
rest  to  be  considered  of  seriously  and  judiciously; 
for  His  Majesty  is  very  careful  in  this  point. 

"(10)  If  any  company,  upon  the  review  of  the 
book  so  sent,  doubt  or  differ  upon  any  place,  to 
send  them  word  thereof,  note  the  place,  and  withal 
send  the  reasons ;  to  which  if  they  consent  not, 
the  difference  to  be  compounded  at  the  general 
meeting,  which  is  to  be  of  the  chief  persons  of 
each  company  at  the  end  of  the  work. 

"(11)  When  any  place  of  special  obscurity  is 
doubted  of,  letters  to  be  directed  by  authority  to 
send  to  any  learned  man  in  the  land  for  his  judg- 
ment of  such  a  place. 

"(12)  Letters  to  be  sent  from  every  bishop  to 
the  rest  of  his  clergy,  admonishing  them  of  this 
translation  in  hand,  and  to  move  and  charge  as 
many  as  being  skillful  in  the  tongues,  and  having 
taken  pains  in  that  kind,  to  send  his  particular  ob- 
servations to  the  company  either  at  Westminster. 
Cambridge,  or  O.xford. 

"(13)  The  directors  in  each  company  to  be  the 
deans  of  Westminster  and  Chester  for  that  place, 
and  the  king's  professors  of  Hebrew  and  Greek 
in  either  university. 

"(14)  These  translations  to  be  used  when  they 
agree  better  with  the  text  than  the  Bishops* 
Bible:  Tyndale's,  Matthew's  (Rogers'),  Cover- 
dale's,  Whitchurch's  (Cranmer's),  Geneva. 

"(15)  Besides  the  said  directors  before  men- 
tioned, three  or  four  of  the  most  ancient  and 
grave  divines  in  either  of  the  universities,  not 
employed  in  translating,  to  be  assigned  by  the 
vice-chancellor,  upon  conference  with  the  rest  of 
the  heads,  to  be  overseers  of  the  translations,  as 
well  Hebrew  as  Greek,  for  the  better  observation 
of  the  fourth  rule  above  specified." 

How  closely  these  rules  were  followed  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  A  passing  remark  of  Selden 
furnishes  nearly  all  that  can  now  be  known  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  private  history  of  our 
English  Bible:  "The  translation  in  King  James' 
time  took  an  excellent  way.  That  part  of  the 
Bible  was  given  to  him  who  was  most  excellent 
in  such  a  tongue,  and  then  they  met  together,  and 
one  read  the  translation,  the  rest  holding  in  their 
hands  some  Bible,  either  of  the  learned  tongues, 
or  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  etc.  If  they  found 
any  fault,  they  spoke ;  if  not,  he  read  on." — Table 
Talk.  When  the  revision  was  completed,  three 
copies  of  the  whole  Bible  were  sent  (to  London) 
— one  from  Cambridge,  a  second  from  Oxford, 
and  a  third  from  Westminster — where  they  were 
committed  to  six  persons,  two  from  each  company, 
who  reviewed  the  whole.  This  final  revision 
lasted  nine  months.  The  work  was  at  last  given 
up  to  the  printer,  Robert  Barker ;  the  proofs  were 
read  by  Dr.  Thomas  Bilson,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  Dr.  Myles  Smith  (appointed  bishop  of  Glou- 
cester in  1612). 

The  first  edition  of  the  new  revision  bore  the 
date  of  1611.  The  printing  of  the  Bishops'  Bible 
was  soon  stopped,  but  the  Genevan  Bible  con- 
tinued to  be  used  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  King  James'  version 
gained  gener.-il  acceptance,  and  has  so  continued 
to  be  the  Bible  of  the  more  than  a  hundred  mil- 
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lions  of  English-speaking  people.  The  beauty  of 
its  style  has  drawn  praises  from  men  of  most 
diverse  tastes.  Mr.  Huxley  says:  "It  is  writ- 
ten in  the  noblest  and  purest  English,  and  abounds 
m  exquisite  beauties  of  mere  literary  form." 

Dr.  F.  William  Fabcr  says :  "It  lives  on  the 
ear  like  a  music  that  can  never  be  forgotten,  like 
the  sound  of  church-bcUs,  which  the  convert  hard- 
ly knows  how  he  can  forego.  Its  felicities  often 
seem  to  be  almost  things  rather  than  mere  words. 
It  is  part  of  the  national  mind  and  the  anchor  of 
national  seriousness.  The  memory  of  the  dead 
passes  into  it.  The  potent  traditions  of  child- 
hood are  stereotyped  in  its  verses.  The  power 
of  all  the  griefs  and  trials  of  a  man  is  hidden 
beneath  its  words.  It  is  the  representative  of 
his  best  moments;  and  all  that  there  has  been 
about  him  of  soft,  and  gentle,  and  pure,  and 
penitent,  and  good  speaks  to  him  for  ever  out  of 
his  English  Bible." 

Rev.  Dr.  Krauth,  one  of  the  Revisers,  writes: 
"The  Bible  of  1611  encountered  prejudices  and 
overcame  them:  it  had  rivals  great  in  just  claims 
and  strong  in  pos.s<;ssion,  and  it  displaced  them ; 
it  moved  slowly  that  it  might  move  surely ;  the 
Church  of  England  lost  many  of  her  children,  but 
they  all  took  their  mother's  Bible  with  them,  and, 
taking  that,  they  were  not  wholly  lost  to  her.  It 
more  and  more  melted  indifference  into  cordial 
admiration,  secured  the  enthusiastic  approval  of 
the  cautious  scholar,  and  won  the  artless  love  of 
the  people.  It  has  kindled  into  fervent  praise  men 
who  were  cold  on  every  other  theme.  It  glorified 
the  tongue  of  the  worshiper  in  glorifying  God, 
and  by  the  inspiration  indwelling  in  it,  and  the 
inspiration  it  has  imparted,  has  created  English 
literature." 

Rev.  Mr.  Walden  beautifully  says:  "The  Eng- 
lish Bible,  in  its  present  form  two  hundred  and 
sixty  years  old  in  this  year  of  grace,  given  to  the 
public  when  Shakespeare,  and  Bacon,  and  Ra- 
leigh, and  Ren  Jonson,  and  Drayton,  and  Beau- 
mont, and  Fletcher  were  living  to  read  and  ad- 
mire, the  richest  formation  of  that  great  and  plas- 
tic era  of  our  language,  the  'bright  consummate 
flower'  of  saintly  labor  and  scholarly  genius,  the 
wonder  of  literature,  coming  down  with  the  works 
of  Shakespeare,  and,  like  them,  preserving  to  us 
the  wealth  and  force  of  the  Saxon  tongue — our 
mother  English  in  its  simplicity  and  perfect 
beauty — the  picturesque  structure  of  an  age  now 
long  gone  by,  already  gray  with  antiquity,  in  whose 
familiar  forms  of  speech  the  voices  of  our  fore- 
fathers and  kindred  linger,  and  the  inspiration  of 
the  Almighty  seems  to  speak  as  with  the  majesty 
of  an  original  utterance, — the  English  Bible  has 
impressed  itself  with  an  almost  overpowering  au- 
thority upon  the  Christian  heart  of  to-day,  and  is 
looked  upon,  in  many  cases,  as  if  it  were  the 
actual  production  of  the  ancient  scribe,  and  its 
pages  are  read  and  pondered  over  as  if  they  con- 
tained the  ultimate  and  unalterable  expression  of 
Divine  truth." 

It  is  hard  to  realize,  without  stopping  to  reflect, 
how  long  the  Kiiik  James'  N'ersion  has  heiii  ilomi- 
nant.  Its  revisers  were  at  their  work  when 
Jamestown,  which  claims  the  honor  of  being  the 
oldest  English  settlement  in  America,  was 
founded.  The  completed  work  was  published  in 
full  nearly  ten  years  before  the  Pilgrims  landed 
on  Plymouth  Rock,  in  Massachusetts.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  American  history  has  been  written 
while  the  English  Bible  has  remained  unchanged. 
Shakespeare,  Milton.  Racon.  Runyan,  Nowton. 
have  added  imperishable  treasures  to  EnRlish 
literature.  Two  centuries  and  a  half  of  scholar- 
ship have  been  concentrated  upon  every  phase  of 


the  divine  Word.  The  time  for  a  revised  version 
of  the  Scriptures,  therefore,  came  in  the  fullness 
of  time. 

(11)  The  Revised  Version.  In  the  preface  to 
the  Revised  Version  the  translators  say: 

The  revision  of  the  Authorized  Version  was 
undertaken  in  consequence  of  a  resolution  passed 
by  both  houses  of  the  Convocation  of  the  Province 
of  Canterbury,  as  has  been  fully  explained  in  the 
Preface  to  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  was  first  published  in  May, 
i88t.  When  the  two  companies  were  appointed 
for  carrying  out  this  work,  the  following  general 
principles,  among  others,  were  laid  down  by  the 
revision  committee  of  convocation  for  their  guid- 
ance : 

'(i)  To  introduce  as  few  alterations  as  possible 
into  the  text  of  the  Authorized  Version  con- 
sistently   with    faithfulness.' 

■(2)  To  limit,  as  far  as  possible,  the  expression 
of  such  alterations  to  the  language  of  the  Author- 
ized and  earlier  English  versions.' 

'(4)  That  the  text  to  be  adopted  be  that  for 
which  the  evidence  is  decidedly  preponderating; 
and  that  when  the  text  so  adopted  differs  from 
that  from  which  the  Authorized  Version  was 
made,  the  alteration  be  indicated  in  the  margin.' 

'(7)  To  revise  the  headings  of  chapters  and 
pages,  paragraphs,  italics,  and  punctuation.' 

In  order  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  Old 
Testament  company  have  endeavored  to  carry 
out  their  instructions,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
treat  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
rules  in  a  somewhat  different  order. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  Rule  4  the  word 
'Text'  is  used  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in 
Rule  I,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament  de- 
notes the  Hebrew  or  .Aramaic  original  of  the  sev- 
eral books.  In  this  respect  the  task  of  the  re- 
visers has  been  much  simpler  than  that  which 
the  New  Testament  company  had  before  them. 
The  Received,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the 
Massoretic  Text  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
has  come  down  to  us  in  manuscripts  which  are 
of  no  very  great  antiquity,  and  which  all  be- 
long to  the  same  family  or  recension.  That  other 
recensions  were  at  one  time  in  existence  is  prob- 
able from  the  variations  in  the  Ancient  Versions, 
the  oldest  of  which,  namely  the  Greek  or  Septua- 
gint,  was  made,  at  least  in  part,  some  two  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era.  But  as  the  stale 
of  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  not  at  present  such 
as  to  justify  any  attempt  at  an  entire  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  text  on  the  authority  of  the  Versions, 
the  revisers  have  thought  it  most  prudent  to 
adopt  the  Massoretic  Text  as  the  basis  of  their 
work,  and  to  depart  from  it,  as  the  Authorized 
Translators  had  done,  only  in  exceptional  cases. 
With  regard  to  the  variations  in  the  Massoretic 
Text  itself,  the  revisers  have  endeavored  to  trans- 
late what  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  best  reading 
in  the  text,  and  where  the  allcrn.itive  rending 
seemed  sufficiently  probable  or  important  they 
have  placed  it  in  the  margin.  In  some  few  in- 
stances of  extreme  difficulty  a  reriding  has  been 
adopted  on  the  authority  of  the  Ancient  Versions, 
and  the  departure  from  the  Massoretic  Text  re- 
corded in  the  margin.  In  other  cases,  where  the 
versions  appeared  to  supply  a  very  probable 
though  not  so  necessary  a  correction  of  the  text, 
the  text  has  been  left  and  the  variation  indi- 
cated  in   the   margin   only. 

In  endeavoring  to  carry  out  as  fully  a.s  possible 
the  spirit  of  Rules  I  and  2.  the  revisers  have 
borne  in  mind  that  it  was  their  duty  not  to  make 
.1  new  tr.Tiisl.Tiion.  bill  to  revise  one  already  ex- 
isting, which  for  more  than  two  centuries  and  a 
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half  had  held  the  position  of  an  English  classic. 
They  have  therefore  departed  from  it  only  in 
cases  where  they  disagreed  with  the  translators  of 
1611  as  to  the  meaning  or  construction  of  a  word 
or  sentence ;  or  where  it  was  necessary  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity  to  render  such  parallel  pas. 
sages  as  were  identical  in  Hebrew  by  the  same 
English  words,  so  that  an  English  reader  might 
know  at  once  by  comparison  that  a  difference  in 
the  translation  corresponded  to  a  difference  in  the 
original ;  or  where  the  language  of  the  Author- 
ized Version  was  liable  to  be  misunderstood  by 
reason  of  its  being  archaic  or  obscure ;  or  finally, 
where  the  rendering  of  an  earlier  English  version 
seemed  preferable,  or  where  by  an  apparently 
slight  change  it  was  possible  to  bring  out  more 
fully  the  meaning  of  a  passage  of  which  the  trans- 
lation was  already  substantially  accurate. 

The  New  Testament  revision  was  completed  in 
1880,  just  500  years  after  the  first  English  trans- 
lation of  the  whole  Bible  by  Wycliffe.  By  1887 
the  whole  Bible  was  revised.  About  one  hun- 
dred of  the  ablest  scholars  of  all  denominations 
on  both  continents  assisted  in  the  laborious  work 
of  translation. 

BIBLICAL    THEOLOGY. 

1,  Introductory.  Biblical  Theology  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that,  as  far  as  their  outward 
form  is  concerned,  the  religious  conceptions  found 
in  the  Christian  Scriptures  are  subject  to  the 
laws  that  govern  the  formation  and  growth  of 
ideas  in  other  spheres.  It  consists  in  the  study, 
arrangement,  and  presentation  of  the  religious 
ideas  of  the  Bible  in  their  chronological  and 
genetic  relations  with  one  another  and  with  their 
historical  setting. 

(1)  Basal  Assumptions.  This  definition  puts 
Biblical  Theology  in  connection,  on  the  one  side, 
with  the  science  of  religion,  which  has  for  its 
material  all  the  religions  of  the  world,  and  on 
the  other  with  a  circle  of  so-called  theological 
sciences  centered  in  and  growing  out  of  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Bible.  As  far  as  its  affilia- 
tion with  the  science  of  religion  in  general  is 
concerned.  Biblical  Theology  is  prepared  to  rec- 
ognize that  its  subject  matter  has  elements  com- 
mon to  all  the  religions  of  the  world.  It  is  pre- 
pared, further,  to  concede  that  the  preliminary 
stages  of  that  growth  of  thought  which  it  deals 
with  run  parallel  with  the  stages  of  growth 
passed  through  by  other  religions.  Still  further, 
that  these  parallels  also  prepare  the  way  for  the 
final  stage  of  that  development  which  it  aims 
to  examine.  But  it  claims  a  unique  character  and 
an  authoritativeness  for  the  religion  of  which  it 
traces  the  growth  and  examines  the  exact  sig- 
nificance. It  does  not  consider  it  a  part  of  its 
own  function  to  validate  this  claim ;  it  presup- 
poses that  it  has  been  proved  valid  outside  of  its 
own  sphere.  It  rejects  as  unscientific  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  "one 
of  the  great  religions  of  the  world,  nothing  less, 
but  also  nothing  more."  (Kuenen's  Religion  of 
Israel,  vol.  i.,  p.  5.) 

(2)  With  What  Classified.  As  far  as  its  re- 
lation to  other  theological  sciences,  based  like 
itself,  on  the  canonical  Scriptures  is  concerned, 
it  is  to  be  classified  with  those  of  them  that  deal 
with  history.  It  is  a  history  of  revealed  thought 
in  the  process  of  revelation.  It  is  allied  to  exege- 
sis, as  far  as  sound  exegesis  precedes  and  con- 
ditions it.  It  is  allied  to  history  of  doctrine  in 
as  far  as  this  traces  the  growth  of  a  systematiza- 
tion  of  revealed  truth  after  its  original  formation. 
It  is  allied  to  sy.5tematic  theology  in  that  this 
department  correlates   the  facts   of   Biblical  the- 


ology with  philosophical  postulates  and  scientific 
conclusions.  Biblical  theology  is  contented  with 
the  narrower  but  more  essential  task  of  ascertain- 
ing the  exact  circumstances  under  which,  and  the 
forms  in  which,  revealed  thought  emerges  and 
flows  within  the  period  of  its  first  appearance. 

(3)  A  Modern  Science.  Biblical  Theology  is 
a  modern  science.  It  had  its  origin  in  a  series 
of  efforts  to  lead  theological  discussion  into  the 
use  of  Scripture  texts  in  their  proper  historical 
sense.  Under  the  stress  of  controversy  the  words 
of  Scripture  had  come  to  be  used  without  due 
regard  to  their  true  perspective  and  setting.  A 
passage  in  Genesis  was  often  made  to  serve  the 
same  end  as  one  in  the  gospel  of  St.  John.  Vari- 
ous protests  were  made  during  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  against  this  sort  of  usage,  and 
out  of  these  protests  issued,  in  1789,  Gabler's 
Essay  on  the  true  distinction  between  Biblical 
and  Dogmatic  Theology.  The  true  reason  for 
the  existence  of  Biblical  Theology  was  given  in 
this  essay,  as  well  as  the  principle  that  should 
govern  it.  The  programme  outlined  by  Gabler 
was  taken  up  and  carried  out  with  varying  de- 
grees of  fidelity  to  the  original  idea  by  a  line  of 
successors ;  and  during  the  century  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  publication  of  this  essay.  Bib- 
lical Theology  has  won  its  way  into  recognition 
as  a  legitimate  and  exceedingly  valuable,  even  in- 
dispensable,  theological  science. 

According  to  the  natural  divisions  of  the  ca- 
nonical Scriptures,  Biblical  Theology  is  generally 
treated  under  two  heads:  Old  Testament  The- 
ology and  New  Testament  Theology. 

2.  Old  Testament  Theology.  A  final  and 
thorouglily  satisfactory  historical  exposition  of 
the  religious  ideas  of  the  Old  Testament  pre- 
supposes a  final  theory  of  the  order  in  which  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  produced. 
Such  a  theory  Biblical  Theology  cannot  construct 
in  its  own  right ;  it  must  receive  it  from  Biblical 
criticism.  But  so  long  as  there  is  neither  abso- 
lute nor  even  proximate  uniformity  on  this  point 
in  the  field  of  Biblical  criticism,  the  only  course 
left  for  Biblical  Theology  is  to  mass  the  content 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  give  it  as  a  whole, 
without  endeavoring  to  trace  any  development 
within  it. 

In  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  two  types  of 
thought  are  discernible,  which  may  be  designated 
as  the  Mosaic  and  the  Prophetic. 

(1)  Mosaic  System.  The  Mosaic  type  or 
system  is  characterized  by  the  emphasis  it  lays 
(a)  on  a  political  and  social  system  of  organiza- 
tion as  a  foundation  for  the  true  religious  life; 
(6)  on  the  moral  code,  and  (<")  on  the  ritual  of 
worship.  Of  these  the  political  system  may  be  set 
aside  here  as  the  remotest  from  the  purposes  of 
theology,  although  in  the  Mosaic  law  it  was  most 
intimately  related  to  the  religious  life  of  the 
nation. 

(a)  The  moral  aspect  of  the  Mosaic  system  was 
embodied  in  the  so-called  Book  of  the  Covenant 
(Exod.  chaps,  xx-xxiv),  whose  nucleus  is  the 
Decalogue.  The  construction  of  the  Decalogue 
shows  that  the  ethical  life  was  intended  to  be 
rooted  in  and  blended  with  the  religious.  Of  the 
ten  commandments,  the  first  three  refer  purely 
and  simply  to  man's  relation  to  God ;  the  fourth 
regulates  the  life  of  man.  partly  with  reference 
to  his  duty  to  God  and  partly  for  its  own  sake, 
and  the  remainder  refer  to  earthly  and  human  re- 
lations;  but  they  all  derive  their  sanction  from, 
and  are  calculated  to  promote,  spiritual  life. 

(b)  The  ritual  system  of  the  Mosaic  law  is  in- 
tended to  express  certain  undei  lying  religious 
ideas.    The  most  important  of  these  are  the  unity 
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of  God,  his  spirituality,  his  omnipotence  and  om- 
nipresence, and  his  special  love  for  Israel,  his 
covenant  people.  The  aim  of  the  ritual  is  the 
sanctification  of  the  worshiper  as  a  member  of  the 
covenant  people.  In  order  to  secure  absolute  holi- 
ne:,s,  the  worshiper  was  required  to  otier  sacrifice 
to  Jehovah,  designed  to  represent,  secure  or  pre- 
serve his  normal  relation  to  him.  The  primitive 
form  of  sacrifice  round  which  the  Mosaic  ritual 
grew  up  was  the  burnt-offering,  consisting  of  a 
bullock,  a  lamb  or  a  pair  of  pigeons,  according  to 
the  means  of  the  worshiper.  It  signified  complete 
consecration  and  adoration.  The  victim  was 
brought  to  the  door  of  the  place  of  worship ;  the 
worshiper  laid  his  hands  on  its  head ;  it  was  slain, 
and  the  bones  being  broken  it  was  completely 
burned.  The  next  in  importance  of  the  sacrifices 
was  the  peace-uffering,  consisting  of  an  animal 
taken  either  from  the  herd  or  from  the  flock, 
without  blemish,  male  or  female.  It  was  intended 
to  express  or  secure  reconciliation  with  Jehovah. 
To  this  end  an  elaborate  ceremony  was  provided 
for  its  performance. 

The  sin-offering,  consisting  of  a  young  bullock 
or  a  male  or  female  kid,  was  designed  to  expiate 
sins  committed  in  ignorance  by  individuals  or  by 
the  people. 

The  trespass-offering,  consisting  of  a  ram,  was 
designed  to  expiate  offenses  against  the  rights 
of  men.  As  an  adjunct  to  animal  sacrifices,  the 
mral-offering  was  appointed,  consisting  of  un- 
baked flour,  baked  loaves  or  roasted  or  parched 
ears  of  grain. 

(c)  For  the  oflfering  of  sacrifice  the  Mosaic 
ritual  provided  one  special  place,  because  its  cor- 
ner-stone was  the  unity  of  God  and  the  unity  of 
God's  people.  It  provided,  fjrther,  a  special  body 
of  men  organized  into  a  hierarchy.  A  high  priest 
was  appointed  to  be  the  head  of  the  hierarchy  and 
perform  the  highest  sacred  functions.  A  priest- 
hood and  a  ministry  of  lower  rank,  the  Levitical, 
were  assigned  duties  according  to  their  order. 
Further,  the  Mcsaic  ritual  provided  a  cycle  of  fes- 
tivities and  Sabbaths,  designed  by  their  regular 
recurrence  to  fix  the  worshiper  in  habits  of  devo- 
tion, and  impress,  as  deeply  as  such  ordinances 
can,  the  necessity  of  holiness  And  in  addition, 
the  series  of  distinctions  of  clean  and  unclean  in 
the  mailer  of  habil,  food,  and  condilions  of  bodily 
health  are  calculated  to  keep  constantly  alive  the 
rigid  demand  of  God  for  perfect  obedience  to  his 
law  and  conformity  to  his  revealed  character.  The 
need  of  putting  away  sin  was.  further,  particularly 
significant  in  the  supreme  acts  of  expiation  which 
took  place  nn  the  Day  of  .Atoncnunt. 

(2)  Prophetic  Type,  (a)  Prophecy,  as  a  fea- 
ture of  the  religious  life  of  Israel,  is  as  old  as  the 
people  itself.  It  is  clearly  understood  to  he  the 
communication  of  the  will  of  God  to  his  people 
through  accredited  men,  to  whom  he  vouchsafes 
revelations  by  His  Spirit.  A  prophet  has  a  dis- 
tinct and  irresistible  call  :  he  is  under  the  guidance 
of  Jehovah  and  filled  with  His  Spirit.  Two  stages 
are  discernible  in  the  history  of  prophecy,  the 
first  preceding  the  eighth  century  B.  C.,  and  the 
second  extending  from  the  opening  of  the  eighth 
century  to  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament  period. 
1  hcse  arc  distinguished  from  one  another  by  clear 
characteristics.  In  the  earlier  stage,  there  is  an 
approach  to  the  vaticinations  of  the  heathen;  mat- 
ters of  private  nature  are  referred  to  the  prophet. 
In  the  latter,  prophecy  assumes  a  loftier  tone:  it 
is  concerned  only  with  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  In  the  earlier,  the  prophets  do  not  dis- 
dain to"  use  physical  force  in  carrying  out  their  de- 
signs.   In  the  second,  moral  suasion  alone  is  used. 


In  the  earlier,  the  prophet  is  called  a  seer,  rhoch; 
in  the  later,  he  is  a  prophet,  nabhi.  The  transi- 
tion is  noted  in  i  Sam.  ix  :q,  and  indicates  a  pas- 
sage in  the  mode  of  revelation  from  the  vision  or 
dream  to  the  subconscious  or  intuitive  process. 

(b)  The  prophets  always  assume  the  beings, 
unity,  and  spirituality  of  God,  declaring  all  idols 
"not — gods."  At  first  the  relation  of  Jehovah  to 
other  peoples  than  Israel  is  not  prominently  in 
their  minds,  but  it  is  defined  gradually  as  one  of 
dominion  and  absolute  authority.  The  prophets 
also  emphasize  the  eternity  of  Jehovah,  and 
ascribe  to  him  unlimited  power  and  knowledge, 
but  the  attribute  of  God  which  above  all  others 
impresses  them  is  his  holiness.  This  is  conceived 
of  as  his  uniqueness,  and  made  sometimes  synony- 
mous with  his  real  divinity,  his  purity  of  essence. 
It  issues  in  his  relations  with  creatures,  in  the 
subordinate  attributes  of  justice,  truth,  or  faith- 
fulness. The  last  pf  these  is  revealed  especially 
in  his  fulfillment  of  all  promises  and  persistence 
to  Covenants.  The  goodness  or  mercy  of  Jehovah 
is  also  emphasized  in  the  prayers  and  psalms  of 
the  period.  As  related  to  the  world,  God  is  the 
creator;  he  directs,  controls,  and  overrules  all  the 
affairs  of  nature,  the  peoples  of  the  earth;  and  the 
actions  of  individual  men  and  even  the  trivial  and 
incidental  matters  of  life,  such  as  the  casting  of  a 
lot,  are  determined  by  him. 

Jehovah  has  revealed  himself  to  his  people  (o) 
in  symbols,  which,  without  representing  him,  sug- 
gest his  attributes  and  indicate  his  presence.  Sue! 
are  the  cherubim,  described  by  Ezekiel,  and  the 
seraphim  of  Isaiah's  inaugural  vision,  (b)  Through 
his  messengers  or  angels,  who  announce  his  pres- 
ence, declare  his  will,  and  do  his  bidding,  (c) 
In  theophaiiies.  He  has  come  among  men  in  the 
forin  of  the  creature,  without  thereby  permitting 
them  to  think  that  his  true  form  has  been  seen. 
And  (d)  his  spirit  or  power  is  manifested  in  won- 
ders or  works  of  special  providence. 

(c)  Man,  in  the  thought  of  prophets,  is  a  being 
capable  of  knowing,  loving,  and  obeying  Jehovah, 
a  being  with  whom  God  enters  into  Covenant. 
The  place  of  the  individual  in  the  scheme  of 
the  prophets  is  that  of  a  member  of  the  Cov- 
enant people  of  God;  his  mere  membership 
secures  for  him  the  blessings  of  the  covenant. 
He  is  not  by  nature  in  the  normal  relation  with 
Jehovah,  because  he  sins,  incurs  guilt,  and  is  thus 
liable  to  punishment.  Sin  consists  in  alienation 
from  Jehovah,  it  is  a  rupture  of  relations,  and 
places  man  in  the  position  of  an  enemy.  All  men 
are  guilty  of  sin.  Out  of  the  human  race  Jehovah 
has  chosen  Israel  to  be  a  holy  people:  yet  even 
Israel  is  prone  to  sin,  has  turned  away  from  God, 
and  must  be  purged  by  punishment.  From  the 
punishment  due  to  the  whole  race  and  to  Israel, 
God  will  exempt  a  portion  of  the  chosen  people, 
which  the  prophets  call  the  Remnant.  He  will 
preserve  this  Remnant  and  use  it  as  a  nucleus  of 
a  new  people. 

(d)  The  Remnant  is  to  be  organized  and  ruled 
by  the  royal  line  of  David.  One  special,  individ- 
ual king,  the  Messiah,  shall  lead  it  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  glorious  work.  This  is  the  ser- 
vant of  Jehoi'oh,  the  head  and  representative  of 
the  true  Israel.  He  is  to  arise  out  of  a  lowly  en- 
viri>nmi-nl.  to  he  Ixirn  at  Bethlehem,  to  live  as  a 
peaceful  and  unostentatious  prince,  and  to  share 
with  his  peojile  in  their  disltess.  yet  bring  them 
out  of  it  by  his  vicarious  sufferings. 

(•)  After  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  of 
the  Messiah  should  come  the  great  day  of  Jeho- 
■ah,  in  which  the  enemies  of  Go<l  and  of  his  peo- 
ple should  be  judged  and  punished  according  to 
their  merits. 
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(3)  A  Third  Type  of  thought  is  sometimes  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Old  Festament  and  designated 
the  Wisdom  Theology.  This  type  is  characterized 
by  breadth  and  intellectuality.  It  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  addressed  to  all  people  and  times. 
The  prevalence  in  it  of  the  intellectual  element, 
culminating,  as  it  does,  in  the  personification  of 
the  reason  under  the  name  of  Wisdom  (the 
Hokhmah)  has  fixed  the  latter  word  as  its  proper 
designation. 

3.  J^eW  Testament  Theologtf.  The  theology 
of  the  New  Testament  is  based  on  that  of  the  Old. 
The  Messianic  hope  of  the  old  prophets  is  the 
connecting  link  between  these  two  great  portions 
of  the  Bible.  The  New  Testament  opens  with 
the  realization  of  this  hope  in  the  person  of  Jesus, 
and  continues  and  closes  with  the  transformation 
of  the  whole  religious  thought  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment by  the  assumption  of  Jtsus  Christ  into  it  as 
its  central  principle  and  molding  force.  Thus 
arises  a  complete  Christian  system.  The  first 
stage  in  the  evolution  is  the  preaching  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  by  Jesus ;  the  second,  the  uni- 
versalization  of  the  Messianic  idea  by  the  apostle 
Paul;  and  the  third,  the  spiritualization  of  it  by 
John. 

(1)  The  Teaching  of  Jesus,  (a)  The  king- 
dom of  God  as  preached  by  Jesus  was  an  order  of 
things  in  which  men  should  recognize  their  true 
relations  to  God,  and  enter  into  alliance  with 
Jesus  Christ  by  faith,  constituting  a  new  spiritual 
social  organization. 

This  organization  is  properly  called  the  king- 
dom of  God,  because  God  is  recognized  in  it  as 
supreme ;  but  though  it  is  constantly  called  a 
kingdom.  God  is  with  equal  consistency  called  the 
Father  of  those  who  enter  into  it,  and  his  paternal 
care  is  portrayed,  and  especially  manifested  in  his 
constant  watchfulness  over  them  and  his  love  for 
them. 

(b)  The  place  of  Jesus  himself  in  the  kingdom 
is  that  of  the  Revealer  of  the  Father.  He  is  the 
Messiah  foreshadowed  in  the  Old  Testament.  But 
the  Messianic  idea  is  altered,  broadened,  and  uni- 
versalized in  the  new  dispensation.  It  includes, 
besides  the  conception,  brought  over  from  its  his- 
tory, of  the  headship  of  the  Messiah  over  his  peo- 
ple, also  that  of  the  redemptive  function. 

(c)  In  performing  the  function  of  Redeemer, 
Jesus  teaches  that  he  must  die  in  obedience  to 
law,  giving  his  life  "a  ransom  for  many  for  the 
remission  of  sins"  (Matt.  xvi:2i-23;  xx:28;  Mark 

x:45)-  ,      , 

Sin  is  a  serious,  even  fatal,  alienation  from 
God.  Jesus  says  nothing  about  it  that  could  in 
any  way  soften  or  lessen  the  hatred  due  to  it  from 
the  healthy  soul.  On  the  contrary,  by  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  old  law,  and  by  his  strenuous 
efforts  to  rescue  men  from  sin,  he  deepens  the 
.sense  of  abhorrence  aroused  by  it.  The  sinful  are 
the  "lost."  They  are  in  a  most  miserable  and 
perilous  situation. 

Yet,  even  though  guilty  and  lost,  the  sinner  is 
capable  of  salvation.  In  this  view  Jesus  differed 
diametrically  from  the  Pharisees,  who  looked 
upon  sinful  men  as  in  a  hopeless  condition.  He 
recognized  a  certain  dignity  in  human  nature,  be- 
cause of  its  relation  to  God  both  by  creation  and 
by  the  possibilities  involved  in  it,  if  it  should  be 
redeemed. 

(d)  Man  is  an  immortal  being,  because  he  is 
capable  of  sustaining  a  relation  of  love  to  God, 
such  as  that  sustained  by  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob.  Man's  immortnlity  is  associated  with  the 
resurrection  of  the  body.  But  though  this  fact  is 
distinctly  involved  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  there 
is   nowhere   an   effort   to   explain  th?   difficulties 


connected  with  it.  To  secure  his  birthright  as  an 
immortal  being,  and  one  possessed  of  capabilities 
of  redemption  from  sin,  man  must  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  by  repentance  and  faith.  Once 
a  member  he  must  live  a  life  of  humility,  love, 
earnestness,  and  purity.  He  must  secure  a  right- 
eousness characterized  by  inwardness  or  depth 
and  comprehensiveness  or  extent.  The  law  of 
the  kingdom  is  to  be  not  more  lax  than  the  ethical 
laws  already  known,  but  more  free,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  pervasive  and  effective. 

(e)  The  kingdom  of  God  thus  constituted,  with 
Jesus  at  its  head,  acknowledging  the  fatherhood 
of  God  as  its  source  of  life  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man  as  its  law,  is  to  have  a  course  of  natural 
development  in  the  world ;  and  the  consummation 
of  it  is  to  be  a  judgment  day,  in  which  all  men 
shall  be  judged  according  to  their  character. 

(O  The  process  of  growth  outlined  for  the 
kingdom  is  analogous  to  all  organic  growth,  and 
is  portrayed  in  parables  drawn  from  vegetable  life. 
The  judgment  is  to  be  ushered  in  by  Jesus  himself 
in  a  second  appearance  on  earth,  and  it  is  to  issue 
in  the  separation  of  the  righteous  from  the  un- 
righteous. The  righteous  shall  enter  into  life ; 
they  shall  inherit  the  kingdom ;  they  shall  shine 
as  the  sun ;  they  shall  rule  over  cities ;  they  shall 
sit  on  thrones  and  share  the  joy  of  their  Lord. 
The  wicked  shall  be  cast  into  outer  darkness,  or 
into  fire,  or  into  prison ;  it  had  been  better  for 
them  had  they  not  been  born. 

(2)  Teaching  of  St.  Paul.  Of  all  those  who 
accepted  Jesus  as  the  Christ  in  the  Apostolic  gen- 
eration, none  was  more  influential  in  molding  the 
thought  of  the  Church  than  the  apostle  Paul.  His 
ancestry  and  early  life,  his  education,  the  manner 
of  his  conversion,  and  his  first  experiences  as  a 
missionary  conspired  to  impress  him  with  certain 
aspects  of  the  new  faith  which  he  embodied  in  his 
preaching  and  letters,  alluding  to  the  sum  total 
of  his  teaching  as  "his  -gospel." 

(a)  The  kernel  of  this  system  of  thought  was 
carried  over  by  Paul  from  the  pre-Christian 
stage  of  his  life.  It  consisted  in  the  view  that 
true  religion  is  a  mode  of  righteousness  or  judi- 
cial standing  before  God,  which,  however,  must 
work  within  its  possessor  a  holy  character,  and 
must  never  be  disconnected  from  this  subjective 
side  of  it. 

This  righteousness,  although  ideal  and  primi- 
tive in  man,  was  lost  by  the  first  transgression  on 
the  part  of  Adam.  Sin  thus  entered  into  the  world 
and  prevailed  in  the  human  race,  so  that  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles  as  descendants  of  the  same 
common  ancestor  are  under  the  power  of  sin. 
They  can  expect  nothing  but  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  this  evil  principle ;  that  is  to  say,  dis- 
tress and  alienation  from  God.  and  finally  death. 

The  Old  Testament  brought  sin  to  light  through 
the  Mosaic  law,  which  was  meant  to  be,  not  a 
means  of  salvation  or  righteousness,  but  a  means 
of  preparing  the  way  for  it.  The  Old  Testament 
did,  however,  provide  a  way  of  righteousness 
through  the  promise  given  to  Abraham.  The 
promise  was  before  the  law,  and  called  forth 
faith,  and  faith  was  accepted  as  a  ground  of  jus- 
tification. Thus  righteousness  was  imputed  to 
Abraham  and  others  on  the  ground  of  faith. 

But  the  promise  which  saved  the  believer  in  the 
Old  Testament  was  realized  in  the  new  dispensa- 
tion in  Jesus  Christ  and  his  work.  Christ  thus 
occupies  the  central  place  in  Paul's  system  of 
thought,  and  constitutes  an  object  of  affectionate 
devotion  and  allegiance. 

(h)  Of  Christ.  Paul  teaches  that  he  was  son  of 
David,  the  son  of  a  woman,  therefore  a  true  man, 
and  yet  the  Son  of  God.     He  existed  before  Iiis 
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birth  as  man  with  God,  sharing  in  the  work  of 
the  creation  of  the  world  and  entitled  to  equality 
with  the  Father.  In  the  incarnation  he  took  on 
himself  human  nature,  suffered  and  died,  and  rose 
again  from  the  dead,  and  thus  sealed  and  com- 
pleted his  work. 

(c)  The  most  significant  part  of  the  work  of 
Christ  is  his  death.  This  death  was  vicarious  and 
sacrificial,  and  its  efficacy  consists  in  perfect  and 
satisfactory  obedience  to  the  Father  in  behalf  of 
men  and  the  consequent  removal  of  sin.  Since 
Christ  died,  then,  those  who  believe  are  united  to 
him,  constituting  a  new  humanity,  of  which  he  is 
the  Head.  As  the  first  Adam  was  the  head  of  the 
sinful  race,  Christ  thus  becomes  the  second  Adam, 
the  head  of  the  redeemed  race. 

(d)  God  the  Father  stands  in  this  scheme  of 
thought  as  the  Sovereign  and  Efficient  Cause  of 
all  its  parts.  It  is  his  free  grace  that  has  fore- 
seen and  foreordained  the  minutest  particulars  of 
the  plan  in  such  a  way  that  all  creature  merit  is 
excluded  by  it.  The  redeemed  has  no  occasion  of 
boasting,  nor  ground  for  claim  in  himself,  but 
only  occasion  for  gratitude  to  him,  whose  love  has 
provided  this  way  of  righteousness.  God  has  an 
absolute  right  to  deal  with  his  creatures  as  it  may 
appear  best  to  him,  but  the  impossible  supposi- 
tion that  God  can  or  will  choose  to  act  in  any 
other  way  than  rightly  toward  his  creatures  does 
not  enter  into  Paul's  thought.  Accordingly,  God 
calls  whom  he  has  chosen  out  of  his  free  grace 
to  be  made  partakers  in  the  new  humanity 
of  which  Christ  is  the  head.  He  further  justifies 
these,  pardoning  their  sins,  and  sends  his  spirit 
into  their  hearts  to  work  out  a  new  life  of  holi- 
ness in  them. 

(e)  The  new  life  is  begun  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  continued  into  complete  sanctification,  the 
same  Spirit  enlightening,  leading,  moving,  and 
actuating  him  in  whom  it  has  been  begun  through- 
out his  whole  course. 

The  new  life,  though  wrought  out  in  individ- 
uals, is  given  them  as  sharers  in  the  redeemed 
humanity  of  which  Christ  is  the  head ;  hence  it 
has  its  social  aspects.  This  is  recognized  in  the 
organized  Church,  with  its  principles  of  polity 
and  discipline  and  its  ordinances  of  worship,  es- 
pecially the  two  sacraments  instituted  by  Christ, 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

As  the  starting  point  of  religion  and  principal 
question  in  the  Pauline  system  was  the  securing 
of  righteousness  or  normal  standing  before  God, 
so  in  the  Johanninc  system  it  is  the  restoration  of 
union  or  fellowship  between   man  and  God. 

(3)  Teaching  of  St.  John,  (a)  The  actual 
relation  between  man  and  God  is  that  of  aliena- 
tion. This  appears  in  the  natural  condition  of 
the  world.  The  world  conceived  of  as  the 
sum  total  of  the  social  activity  of  the  human 
race  is  in  darkness,  and  prefers  to  remain  in 
darkness,  even  though  the  light  may  shine  in  it. 
It  hates  God.  It  is  to  be  judged  and  condemned 
unless  it  accepts  God's  offer  of  mercy.  Viewed  as 
a  spirit  of  force  constituted  by  human  activity, 
it  is  an  enemy  to  hi  overcome.  It  is  subject  to 
Satan  and  pervaded  by  the  thought  of  Satan. 

"This  condition  of  the  world  is  sin.  It  is  a  con- 
dition of  lawlessness;  the  law  of  God  is  disre- 
garded in  it.  The  root  of  sin  lies  in  disbelief  of 
<jod  incited  by  the  devil,  and  its  consequences 
have  the  displeasure  of  God.  the  slavery  of  the 
higher  to  the  lower  nature  of  man.  and  death. 

But  the  world  is  not  allowed  to  remain  and 
Jicrish  in  this  state  of  sin.  God  has  loved  it.  and 
IS  aitning  to  restore  it  to  fellowship  with  himself. 
In  his  own  essence  God  is  a  Spirit.     As  to  his 


character,  he  is  iight  and  love;  light  symbolizing 
his  purity  and  holiness,  and  love  issuing  for  the 
welfare  and  fellowship  of  spiritual  beings  whom 
he  has  created  in  his  own  image. 

(b)  God's  love,  like  that  of  the  parent  to  the 
child,  is  original  and  not  responsive.  It  leads  him 
from  eternity  to  give  some  members  of  the  human 
race  to  the  Son,  so  that  their  restoration  to  fel- 
lowship may  be  assured.  He  has.  moreover,  pre- 
pared the  way,  step  by  step,  by  a  progressive 
revelation  of  his  will  and  purpose,  culminating  in 
the  manifestation  of  his  son  in  the  world.  Old 
Testament  prophecy  and  John  the  Baptist  are 
agents  in  this  preparation. 

But  the  greatest  sign  of  the  love  of  God  is  the 
incarnation  of  his  son.  the  eternal  Logos.  That 
the  Logos  was  divine,  and  acted  as  the  executive 
of  God  in  the  creation,  does  not  admit  of  denial 
in  the  thought  of  John ;  but  that  he  was  made  real 
tlesh  and  blood  may  be  doubted,  and  therefore 
John  takes  pains  to  denounce  such  doubt  as  fatal 
error. 

(c)  The  death  of  the  incarnate  Logos  is  the 
sacrifice  of  the  "Lamb  that  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world."  It  was  a  voluntary  endurance  of 
sufferings  for  others,  and  had  an  elevating  and 
healing  power,  such  as  might  be  represented  by 
the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilderness.  It  was, 
moreover,  a  propitiatory  death,  and  redemption 
from  sin  is  based  upon  it.  The  restored  fellow- 
ship follows  forgiveness  of  sin.  It  is  constituted 
by  faith.  The  Paraclete  takes  the  words  of  Christ 
and  teaches  them  to  the  believer,  guiding,  bearing 
witness,  reminding  and  comforting  believers,  and 
rebuking  and  convicting  the  imbelicving  world. 

(d)  The  results  of  the  new  fellowships  are 
obedience  to  God's  commandments,  victory  over 
the  world  and  the  devil,  and  eternal  life;  the  con- 
stitution of  a  new  brotherhood  among  men.  in 
which  the  brethren  love  one  another  and  struggle 
with  sin.  overcoming  it  step  by  step. 

(e)  The  enmity  of  the  world  to  God  does  not 
cease  with  the  manifestation  of  his  Incarnate  Son, 
but  is  rather  intensified  and  stimulated.  A  fierce 
struggle  must  be  expected  between  the  world 
power  and  the  organized  followers  of  Jesus, 
which,  however,  is  destined  to  end  in  the  com- 
plete overthrow  of  the  world  and  the  triumph  of 
the  Church.  When  this  end  is  achieved  Christ 
will  come  in  glory  and  reign  in  a  renewed  and 
purified   world. 

(4)  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  has  often  been  taken  as  Pauline,  giv- 
ing in  general  the  same  system  as  is  found  in  the 
writings  of  Paul.  Without  controverting  these 
positions,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  it  presents 
religion  as  a  covenant,  and  Christianity  as  the 
new  and  real  covenant  of  which  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ritual  system  was  the  type  and  prophecy. 
Christ  is  the  mediator  of  this  new  covenant  as  its 
high  priest  and  only  victim.  Hence  he  stands  as 
the  central  figure  in  the  system  of  the  apostle. 
Both  in  respect  to  his  priesthood  and  his  sacri- 
fice he  is  contrasted  with  his  Old  Testament  types 
as  the  reality  and  finality.  By  faith  in  him  men 
are  led  into  perfection.  The  most  important  duty 
incumbent  upon  the  believer  is  a  consistent  ad- 
herence to  his  profession  of  faith  through  the 
sorest  distress  and  trial ;  thus,  he  will  triumph  and 
enter  into  the  fellowship  of  his  predecessors  in 
faith  who  obtained  a  good  report  under  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation.  A    C.  Z. 

BICHRI  (bik'rl),  (Heb.  "'t?,  hik-rre' .  youth- 
ful), a  Benjamile.  whose  son  Slieba  incited  a  re- 
bellion against  David  after  the  death  of  Absalonn 
(2  Sam.  XX :l,  sq.),  B.  C.  about  967. 
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BIBKAK  (bid'kar),  (Hcb.  Tlr-  bid-kar' ,  son  of 
stabbing,  i.  e.,  a  slabber),  a  captain  under  Jehu 
and  once  his  fellow  officer  (2  Kings  ix:20.  He 
completed  the  sentence  against  Ahab's  son,  Je- 
horani,  by  casting  the  body  into  the  field  of  Na- 
both  after  Jehu  had  pierced  it  with  an  arrow  (B.C. 
882).     (See  Jehu.) 

BIER  (ber).    See  Burial  and  Sepulchers. 

BIGTHA  (brg'tha),  (Heb.  **??'.  big-thaw' ,%\\'^x\ 
by  fortune),  one  of  the  seven  chamberlains  in  the 
harem  of  Ahasuerus  or  Xerxes  (Esth.  i:lo),  B.  C. 

483. 

BIGTHAN    and  BIGTHANA    (big'than   and 

big'tha-na),  (Heb.  1*7?^,  big-thawn' ,  perhaps  for- 
tune given),  a  eunuch  in  the  court  of  King  Ahas- 
uerus, whose  conspiracy  against  that  monarch  was 
frustrated  through  the  disclosures  of  Mordecai 
(Esth.  ii:2i;  vi:2)  B.  C.  479. 

BIGVAI  (big'va-I),  (Heb.  '1??,  big-vah'ee,  hap- 
py, or  of  the  people). 

1.  Children  of  Bigvai  to  the  number  of  2,056  or 
2,067,  according  to  Nehemiah,  returned  to  Jerusa- 
lem (B.  C.  4501  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii;l4;  Neh. 
vii:l9).  At  a  later  date  seventy-two  returned  with 
Ezra  (Ezra  viii:i4). 

2.  One  of  those  who  signed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x:l6),  and  was  apparently  a  chief 
in  the  expedition  under  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii:2; 
Neh.  vii:7),  B.  C.  410. 

BIKATH- AVEN  (bifk'ath-a'ven).  See  AVEN  (l). 
BIIiDAD   (bil'dad),   (Heb.    "I!!^?,    bil-datt ,  the 

Shuhite),  one  of  the  friends  of  Job,  and  the  second 
of  his  opponents  in  the  disputation  (Job.  ii:li; 
viii:i;  xviii:i;  xxv:l). 

The  Shuah,  of  which  the  Septuagint  makes 
Bildad  the  prince  or  patriarch  (Bildad  the  prince 
of  the  Shuhitcs),  was  probably  the  district  as- 
signed to  Shuah,  the  sixth  son  of  Abraham  by 
Keturah,  and  called  by  his  name.  This  was  doubt- 
less in  Arabia  Petrasa,  if  Shuah  settled  in  the  same 
quarter  as  his  brothers,  of  which  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  and  to  this  region  we  are  to  refer 
the  town  and  district  to  which  he  gave  his  name 
and  in  which  Bildad  was  doubtless  a  person  of 
consequence,  if  not  the  chief.    XSee  Shuah.) 

BILEAM  (bn'e-am),  (Heb.  ^V?,  bil-awm' ,  place 

of  conquest),  a  city  of  Manasseh,  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan;  given  to  the  Levites  of  Kohath's  family  (i 
Chron.  vi:70).  Elsewhere  called  Ibleavt  (Josh. 
xvii:ii;  Judg.  i:27;  2  Kings  ix:27).  Probably  the 
modern  Bel'ame. 

BILGAH  (bil'gah),  (Heb.  "^5??,  bil-gaw' ,  burst- 
ing forth,  i.  e.,  firstborn). 

1.  A  priest  who  returned  from  the  captivity 
with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii:5,  18).  Perhaps  the 
same  as  Bilgai,  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Ne- 
hemiah (Neh.  x:8),  B.  C.  536. 

2.  A  priest  who  had  charge  of  the  fifteenth 
course  in  the  temple  service,  in  the  time  of  David 
(I  Chron.  xxiv:l4),  B.  C.  1043. 

BILGAI  (bn'ga-i),  (Heb.  'i^?,  bil-gah'ee,  burst- 
ing forth,  Neh.  x:8).  Probably  same  as  Bil- 
gah(i).  , 

BILHAH  (bil'hah),  (Heb.  ^^C;?,  bil-haw' ,  per- 
haps bashfulness). 

1.  The  handmaid  whom  the  childless  Rachel 
bestowed  upon  her  husband  Jacob,  that  through 
her  she  might  have  children  (B.  C.  1917).  Bilhah 
became  the  mother  of  Dan  and  Naphtali  (Gen. 
xxx:l-8;  xxxv:25;  xlvi;25;  I  Chron.  vii;i3).  As  to 
her  connection  with  Reuben  see  Gen.  xxxv:22; 
xlix:4. 


2.  A  Simeonite  town  (l  Chron.  iv:29j.  It  is  alsc 
called  Baalah  and  Balah. 

BILHAN  (bil'han),  (Heb.  I???,  bil-hawn' ,  \^\\- 
der). 

1.  A  Horite  chief  of  Mount  Seir,  in  Edom  (Gen. 
xxxvi:27;  I  Chron.  i:42),  B.C.  about  1963. 

2.  A  IJenjamite,  son  of  Jediael  (i  Chron.  vii:lo). 
From  his  connection  with  Ehud  U  Chron.  vii;io; 
viii:3,  6)he  was  probably  a  Belaite  (B.  C.  before 
1658). 

BUiL  (bil),  (Heb.  ^?5,  i«y'/fr,  writing),  a  term 
meaning  anything  that  is  written,  e.  g.,  a  "bill  of 
divorcement"  (Deut.  xxiv:i,  3;  Is.  l:i;  Jer.  iii;8; 
Matt.  xix:7,  Gr.  /3i;3X/ov,  bib-lee' on). 

BILSHAN   (bfl'shan),  (Heb.  W?^,   bil-shawn', 

searcher),  one  who  accompanied  Zerubbabel  from 
Babylon  (Ezra  ii;2;  Neh.  vii:7),  B.  C.  536. 

BIMHAL  (bim'hal).  (Heb.  ^?t?.  bim-hawl' ,  cir- 
cumcised), a  son  of  Japhlet,  descendant  of  Asher 
(I  Chron.  vii:33),  B.C.  1658. 

BIND  (bind),  (Heb.  Ifiiv,  kaw-shar').  In  the 
command,  "Thou  shah  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon 
thine  hand,"  etc.  (Deut.  vi:8),  the  "words  are  figur- 
ative, and  denote  an  undeviatin^  observance  of 
the  divine  commands;  and  their  literal  fulfillment 
could  only  be  a  praiseworthy  custom  or  well- 
pleasing  to  God  when  resorted  to  as  the  means  of 
keeping  the  commands  of  God  constantly  before 
the  eye"  (K.  and  D.,  Com.  in  loc).  (Barnes,  .Si*. 
Cyc.) 

BINDING  and  LOOSING  (blnd'Ing  and  loos'- 
ing),  to  bind  and  loose  are  found  in  the  address 
of  our  Lord  to  Peter  (Matt.  xvi;l9).  "The  words 
are  the  literal  translation  of  the  Heb.  "'?^,  aw- 
sar' ,  to  bind,  in  the  sense  of  prohibiting;  and 
IT'T,  hit-teer' ,  to  loose,  in  the  sense  of  permit- 
ting." 

BINEA  (bin'e-a),  (Heb.  **Vi5  and  ^J'f?,  bin-ah' 
and  bin-aui' ,  a  gushing  forth,  fountain,  or  a  wan- 
derer), a  Benjamite,  son  of  Moza  and  father  of 
Kapha,  of  the  descendants  of  King  Saul  (I  Chron. 
viii;37;  ix:43),  B.  C.  about  850. 

BINNXTI  (bin-nu'i  or  bin'nu-i),  (Heb.  ''"'^?,  bin- 
noo'ee,  a  building,  familyship). 

1.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Ezra;  father  of  Noa- 
diah  (Ezra  viii:33),  B.  C.  536. 

2.  A  son  of  Pahath-moab,  who  had  taken  a  for- 
eign wife  (Ezra  x:3o),  B.  C.  458. 

3.  Son  of  Bani,  who  also  had  taken  a  foreign 
wife  (Ezra  x:38),  B.C.  458. 

4.  Neh.  vii:i5.  This  has  been  changed  from 
Bani  in  the  lists  of  Ezra. 

5.  A  Levite,  son  of  Henadad,  who  helped  to 
repair  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  iii:24;  x:o,  and  perhaps  the  same  as  the  one 
mentioned  xii:8),  B.  C.  446. 

BIRD-CAGES  (berd-kaj'ez),  are  named  in  Jer. 
v:27,  Rev.  xviii:2,  and  are  perhaps  implied  in  Job 
xli:5,  where  "playing  with  a  bird'  is  mentioned. 
This  just  suffices  to  show  that  the  ancient  Israel- 
ites kept  birds  in  cages;  but  we  have  no  further 
information  on  the  subject. 

BIRD- CATCHING  (herd  kach'Ing).  See  FOWL- 
ING. 

BIRDS  (berdz),  may  be  defined  oviparous  ver- 
tebrated  animals,  organized  for  flight.  The  com- 
mon name  '''-^,  tsip-por' ,'\%  used  of  small  birds 
generally,  and  of  the  sparrow  in  particular;  •"['il', 
ofe,  translated  'fowl'  (Gen.  i:2i),  properly  means 
flyer;  ^''^,  ait,  a  bird  of  prey;  AETO^.  aetos,  an 
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ea(fle;in  Cen.  xv:lI,Job  xxviii:/.  and  Is.  xviii:6, 
rendered  lnwls';  in  Jer.  xiiig,  'bird';  and  in  Is. 
xlvi:ll,  and  Ezek.  xxxix:4,  'ravenous  birds." 
0"'!13'?2,  barburim,  denotes  fatted  gallinacea;  it  oc- 
curs only  in  I  Kings  iv:23,  and  is  there  translated 
'fowls,'  though  it  may  be  Questioned  whether  do- 
mestic fowls  are  mentiunea  in  any  part  of  the  He- 
brew Bible  (see  CocK).  Gesenius  applies  the 
word  to  geese. 

In  the  Mosaic  law  birds  were  distinguished  as 
clean  and  unclean,  the  first  being  allowed  for 
the  table,  because  they  fed  on  grain,  seeds  and 
vegetables,  and  the  second  forbidden,  because 
they  subsisted  on  flesh  and  carrion.  The  birds 
most  anciently  used  in  sacrifice  were,  it  seems, 
tur;le-doves  and   pigeons. 

BIRDS'  NESTS  {berdz  nests). 

The  law  in  Deut.  xxii  :6,  7,  directs  that  if  one 
falls  in  with  a  bird's  nest  with  eggs  or  young  he 
shall  allow  the  dam  to  escape  and  not  take  her 
as  well  as  the  nest.  The  reason  Maimonides 
(More  Nez'ochim)  gives  for  this  is:  'The  eggs 
on  which  the  dam  is  sitting,  or  the  young  ones 
which  have  need  of  her,  are  not,  in  general,  per- 
mitted to  be  eaten,  and  when  the  dam  is  allowed 
to  escape  she  is  not  distressed  by  seeing  her  young 
ones  carried  ofT.  It  thus  frequently  happens  that 
all  are  untouched,  because  that  which  might  be 
taken  m.Tv  not  be  lawfully  eaten." 

BIBSHA  (ber'sha),  (Hcb.  "^'3,  beer-$hah' , 
thick,  strong),  king  of  Gomorrah  when  Chedor- 
laomer  invaded  that  country  (Gen.  xiv:2),  B.  C. 
2oiio. 

BIBTH  (b£rtb). 

In  Eastern  countries  child-birth  is  usually  at- 
tended with  much  less  pain  and  difficulty  than  in 
our  northern  regions.  Such  consideration  may 
probably  account  for  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew 
women,  after  they  had  long  been  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Egyptian  climate,  passed  through 
the  child-birth  pangs  with  much  more  facility 
than  the  women  of  Egypt,  whose  habits  of  life 
were  more  luxurious  and  indolent  (Exod.  i:i9). 
There  were,  however,  already  recognized  Hebrew 
midwives,  while  the  Israelites  were  in  Egypt,  and 
their  office  appears  to  have  originated  in  the  habit 
of  calling  in  some  matron  of  experience  in  such 
matters  to  assist  in  cases  of  difficulty.  , 

BIBTHDAyS  (berth -daz),  (Heb.  '^'l?'?  ^^"'• 
yome-hool  Uh-(ieth' ,0<:n.  xl:20;  Cr.Ti^fWffui,  Matt. 
xiv:6). 

The  observance  of  birthdays  may  be  traced  to 
a  very  ancient  date,  and  the  birthday  of  the  first- 
born son  seems  in  particular  to  have  been  cele- 
brated with  a  degree  of  festivity  proportioned  to 
the  joy  which  the  event  of  his  actual  birth  occa- 
sioned (Job.  i  :4,  13,  18).  The  birthdays  of  the 
Egyptian  kings  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xl  :Jo)  These 
days  were  in  Egypt  looked  upon  as  holy ;  no 
business  was  done  upon  them,  and  all  parties 
indulged  in  festivities  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
Every  Egyptian  attached  much  importance  to  the 
day.  and  even  to  the  hour  of  his  birth,  and  it  is 
probable  that,  as  in  Persia  (Hcrodot.  i:i33; 
Xenoph.  Cyrop.  i  :3,  9),  each  individual  kept  his 
birthday  with  great  rejoicings,  welcominR  his 
friends  with  all  the  amusements  of  society,  and 
a  more  than  usual  profusion  of  delicacies  of  the 
table  (Wilkinson,  v.  p.  2qo).  In  the  Bible  there 
is  no  instance  of  birthday  celebration  among  the 
Jews  themselves.  The  example  of  Herod  the 
tetrarch  (Matt.  xiv:6),  the  celebration  of  whose 
birlhdav  cost  John  the  Baptist  his  life,  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  such,  the  family  to  which  he  be- 


longed being  notorious  for  its  adoption  of  heathen 
customs.  In  fact,  the  later  Jews  at  least  regarded 
birthday  celebrations  as  parts  of  idolatrous  wor- 
ship (Lightfoot,  Hot.  llcbr.  ad  Matt.  xiv:6),  and 
this  probably  on  account  of  the  idolatrous  rites 
with  which  they  were  observed  in  honor  of  those 
who  were  regarded  as  the  patron  gods  of  the  day 
on  which  the  party  was  born. 
BIKTHKIGHT    (berth'rit"),    (Heb.  ^7'^./>ei- 

o-raw' ,  belonging  to  the  first-bom).  This  term  de- 
notes the  riglits  or  privileges  belonging  to  the 
first-born  among  the  Hebrews.  The  particular 
adv.iiitages  which  these  conferred  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  Right  to  the  Priesthood.  The  first-born 
became  the  priest  in  virtue  of  his  priority  of 
descent,  provided  no  blemish  or  defect  attached 
to  him.  Reuben  was  the  first-born  of  the  twelve 
patriarchs,  and  therefore  the  honor  of  the  priest- 
hood belonged  to  his  tribe.  God,  however,  trans- 
ferred it  from  the  tribe  of  Reuben  to  that  of  Levi 
(Num.  iii:i2,  13;  viii:i8).  Hence  the  first-born 
of  the  other  tribes  were  redeemed  from  serving 
God  as  priests,  by  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  shekels. 
Being  presented  before  the  Lord  in  the  teijiple, 
they  were  redeemed  immediately  after  the  thir- 
tieth day  from  their  birth  (Num.  xviii:i5,  16; 
Luke  ii:22).  It  is  to  be  observed  that  only  the 
first-born  who  were  fit  for  the  priesthood  (i.  e. 
such  as  had  no  defect,  spot,  or  blemish)  were  thus 
presented  to  the  priest. 

(2)  Double  Portion.  The  first-born  received 
a  double  portion  of  his  father's  property.  There 
is  some  difficulty  in  determining  precisely  what  is 
meant  by  a  double  portion.  Some  suppose  that 
half  the  inheritance  was  received  by  the  elder 
brother,  and  that  the  other  half  was  equally  di- 
vided among  the  remaining  brethren.  This  is  not 
probable.  The  Rabbins  believe  that  the  elder 
brother  received  twice  as  much  as  any  of  the 
rest,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  opinion.  When  the  first-born 
died  before  his  father's  property  was  divided,  and 
left  children,  the  right  of  the  father  descended 
to  the  children,  and  not  to  the  brother  next  of 
age. 

(3)  0£Scial  Authority.  He  succeeded  to  the 
official  authority  posscscd  by  his  father.  If  the 
latter  was  a  king,  the  former  was  regarded  as  his 
legitimate  successor,  unless  some  unusual  event 
or  arrangement  interfered. 

After  the  law  was  given  through  Moses,  the 
right  of  primogeniture  could  not  be  transferred 
from  the  first-born  to  a  younger  child  at  the  fa- 
ther's option.  In  the  patriarchal  age,  however, 
it  was  in  the  power  of  the  parent  thus  to  convey 
It  from  the  eldest  to  another  child  (Deut.  xxi: 
15-17;  Gen.  XXV  :3I,  32). 

It  is  not  diflicult  to  perceive  the  reason  why 
the  first-born  enjoyed  greater  privileges  than  the 
rest  of  the  children.  The  peculiar  honor  attach- 
ing to  them  is  easily  accounted  for.  They  are  to 
be  viewed  as  having  reference  to  the  Redeemer, 
the  first-born  of  the  Virgin.  Hence  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Romans,  viii  :20,  it  is  written  concerning 
the  Son,  'that  he  might  be  the  first-born  among 
many  brethren;'  and  in  Coloss.  i:l8.  'who  is  the 
beginning,  the  first-horn  from  the  dead  :  that  in 
all  things  he  might  have  the  prc-cminrncc'  (see 
also  Heb.  i  :4,  5,  6).  As  the  first-born  had  a 
double  portion,  so  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  Mediator, 
has  an  inheritance  superior  to  his  brethren;  he  is 
cxalird  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high, 
where  he  reigns  until  all  his  enemies  shall  be  sub- 
dued. The  universe  is  his  rightful  dominioii  in 
his  mediatorial  character.     Again,  he  alone  is  a 
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true  priest;  he  fulfilled  all  the  functions  of  the 
sacerdotal  office,  and  the  Levites,  to  whom,  un- 
der the  law,  the  priesthood  was  transferred  from 
a!)  the  first-born  of  Israel,  derived  the  efficacy 
of  their  ministrations  from  their  connection  with 
the  great  high  priest  (Jahn's  Biblical  Anhceol- 
ogy,  sec.  165).     (See  Firstborn.)  S.  D. 

BIRZAVITH  (bir'za-vith),  (Heb.  "''l^,  ^eer- 
zoth' ,  holes,  or  olive  wells),  a  name  given  in  the 
genealogies  of  Asher  (i  Chron.  vii;3l)  as  the  son  of 
Malcliiel  and  great-grandson  of  Asher.  It  was 
probably  the  name  of  a  place. 

BISHLAM  (bish'Iam),  (Heb.  =Vf?.  bish-lawm' , 
in  peace),  one  of  the  king  of  Persia's  officers  on 
this  side  the  Euphrates,  who  wrote  to  King  Arta- 
xerxes,  desiring  him  to  forbid  the  Jews  to  rebuild 
the  temple  (Ezra  iv7),    B.  C.  522. 

BISHOP  (bish'up). 

(1)  Superintendents.  The  Apostles  originally 
appointed  men  to  superintend  the  spiritual,  and 
occasionally  even  the  secular,  wants  of  the  churches 
(Acts  xiv:23;  xi:3o;  see  also  2  Tim.  ii:2),  who  were 
ordinarily  called  ■!rpe(r§iTepoi., pres-bu'ter-oi,  elders, 
from  their  age,  sometimes  iirlaKowoi,  eh-pis  ko-poi, 
overseers  (bishops),  from  their  office.  They  are 
also  said  to  preside  (l  Thess.  v:i2;  i  Tim.  v:i7), 
never  to  rule,  which  has  far  too  despotic  a  sound. 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xiii:/,  17,  24)  they 
are  named  leading  7nen  (Comp.  Acts  xv:22),  and, 
figuratively,  7roi/i^«s,  shepherds  (Ephes.  iv;li). 

But  that  they  did  not  always  teach  is  clear  from 
I  Tim.  v:i7;  and  the  name  elders  proves  that 
originally  age,  experience,  and  character  were 
their  most  necessary  qualifications.  They  were 
to  be  married  men  with  families  (l  Tim.  iii:4), 
and  with  converted  children  (Tit.  i:6).  In  the 
beginning  there  had  been  no  time  to  train  teach- 
ers, and  teaching  was  regarded  far  more  in  the 
light  of  a  gift  than  an  office;  yet  St.  Paul  places 
'ability  to  teach'  among  episcopal  qualifications 
(l  Tim.  iii:2;  Titus  1:9;  the  latter  of  which 
passages  should  be  translated,  'that  he  may  be 
able  both  to  exhort  men  by  sound  teaching,  and 
also  to  refute  opposers).  That  teachers  had 
obtained  in  St.  Paul's  day  a  fixed  official  position, 
is  manifest  from  Gal.  vi  :6,  and  i  Cor.  ix:i4, 
where  he  claims  for  them  a  right  to  worldly 
maintenance;  in  fact,  that  the  shepherds  ordered 
to  'feed  the  flock,'  and  be  its  'overseers'),  (i  Pet. 
v:2),  were  to  feed  them  with  knowledge  and  in- 
struction, will  never  be  disputed,  except  to  sup- 
port a  hypothesis.  The  leaders  also,  in  Heb. 
xiii  :7,  are  described  as  'speaking  unto  you  the 
word  of  God.'  Ecclesiastical  history  joins  in 
proving  that  the  two  offices  of  teaching  and 
tsuperintending  were,  with  few  exceptions,  com- 
bined in  the  same  persons,  as  indeed,  the  nature 
of  things  dictated. 

(2)  No  Difference  Between  Elders  and 
Bishops.  That  during  St.  Paul's  lifetime  no 
difference  between  elders  and  bishops  yet  ex- 
isted in  the  consciousness  of  the  church,  is  mani- 
fest from  the  entire  absence  of  distinctive  names 
(Acts  xx:i7-28;  i  Pet.  v:l,  2).  The  mention  of 
bishops  and  deacons  in  Phil,  i  :i,  and  i  Tim.  iii, 
without  any  notice  of  elders,  proves  that  at  that 
time  no  difference  of  order  subsisted  between 
bishops   and   elders. 

(3)  Ordination.  A  formal  ceremony,  it  is 
generally  believed,  was  employed  in  appointing 
elders,  although  it  does  not  appear  that  as  yet 
any  fixed  name  was  appropriated  to  the  idea  of 
ordination.  (The  word  ordained  is  inexcusably 
interpolated  in  the  English  version  of  Acts  i  :22. 
In  Tit.  i:5  the  Greek  word  means  set,  or  set  up; 


and  in  Acts  xiv  :23  it  means  having  elected,  prop- 
erly by  a  show  of  hands ;  though,  abusively,  the 
term  came  to  mean  simply,  having  chosen  or 
nominated  (Acts  x:4i);  yet  in  2  Cor.  viiirip,  it 
seems  to  have  its  genuine  democratic  sense.)  In 
I  Cor.  xvi:i5,  we  find  the  house  of  Stephanas  to 
have  volunteered  the  task  of  'ministering  to  the 
saints;'  and  that  this  was  a  ministry  of  'the 
word,'  is  evident  from  the  Apostle's  urging  the 
church  'to  submit  themselves  to  such.'  It  would 
appear  then  that  a  formal  investiture  into  the 
office  was  not  as  yet  regarded  essential.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  no  one  doubts  that  an  ordination  by 
laying  on  of  hands  soon  became  general  or  uni- 
versal. Hands  were  first  laid  on  not  to  bestow 
an  office,  but  to  solicit  a  spiritual  gift  (i  Tim. 
iv:l4;  2  Tim.  1:6;  Acts  xiii  :3 ;  xiv:26;  xv:40). 
To  the  same  effect  Acts  viii:l7;  xix:6; — passages 
which  explain  Heb.  vi  :2.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
absolute  silence  of  the  Scriptures,  even  if  it  were 
not  confirmed,  as  it  is,  by  positive  testimony, 
would  prove  that  no  idea  of  consecration,  as 
distinct  from  ordination,  at  that  time  existed  at 
all ;  and,  consequently,  although  individual  elders 
may  have  really  discharged  functions  which 
would  afterwards  have  been  called  episcopal,  it 
was  not  by  virtue  of  a  second  ordination,  nor, 
therefore,  of  episcopal   rank. 

(4)  Apostles  Bishops.  The  Apostles  them- 
selves, it  is  held  by  some,  were  the  real  bishops 
of  that  day,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  they  per- 
formed many  episcopal  functions.  It  may  well 
be  true,  that  the  only  reason  why  no  bishops  (in 
the  modern  sense)  were  then  wanting  was,  be- 
cause the  Apostles  were  living;  but  it  cannot  be 
inferred  that  in  any  strict  sense  prelates  are  co- 
ordinate in  rank  until  the  Apostles,  and  can  claim 
to  exercise  their  powers.  The  later  'bishop'  did 
not  come  forward  as  a  successor  to  the  Apostles, 
but  was  developed  out  of  the  presbyter;  much 
less  can  it  be  proved,  or  alleged  with  plausibility, 
that  the  .Apostles  took  any  measures  for  securing 
substitutes  for  themselves  (in  the  higher  char- 
acter of  Apostles)  after  their  decease.  It  has 
been  with  many  a  favorite  notion  that  Timothy 
and  Titus  exhibit  the  episcopal  type  even  during 
the  life  of  Paul ;  but  this  is  an  obvious  misconcep- 
tion. They  were  attached  to  the  person  of  the 
Apostle,  and  not  to  any  one  church.  In  the  last 
Epistle  written  by  him  (2  Tim.  ivrp),  he  calls 
Timothy  suddenly  to  Rome,  in  words  which  prove 
that  the  latter  was  not,  at  least  as  yet,  bishop, 
either  of  Ephesus  or  of  any  other  church.  That 
Timothy  was  an  evangelist  is  distinctly  stated 
(2  Tim.  iv:5),  and  that  he  had  received  spiritual 
gifts  (i:6,  etc.);  there  is  then  no  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  the  authority  vested  in  him  (i  Tim. 
v:l,  19,  22),  without  imagining  him  to  have 
been  a  bishop :  which  is  in  fact  disproved  even 
by  the  same  Epistle  (i:3).  That  Titus,  more- 
over, had  no  local  attachment  to  Crete  is  plain 
from  Titus  iii:i3,  to  say  nothing  of  the  earlier 
Epistle,  2  Cor.  passim.  Nor  is  it  true  that  the 
episcopal  power  developed  itself  out  of  wandering 
evangelists  any  more  than  out  of  the  Apostles. 

On  the  other  hand  it  would  seem  that  the 
bishop  began  to  elevate  himself  above  the  pres- 
byter while  the  Apostle  John  was  yet  alive,  and 
in  churches  to  which  he  is  believed  to  have  pecu- 
liarly devoted  himself. 

(5)  Angel.  The  meaning  of  the  title  angel, 
in  the  opening  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse,  has 
been  mystically  explained  by  some ;  but  its  true 
meaning  is  clear  from  the  nomenclature  of  the 
Jewish  synagogues.  In  them,  we  are  told,  the 
minister   who  ordinarily   led  the   prayers   of  the 
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congregation,  besides  acting  as  their  chief  fiinc- 
(lonary  in  matters  of  business,  was  a  functionary 
whose  title  was  expressed  by  the  Greek  iy-)t\ot. 

I'liis  term  has  the  ordinary  sense  of  ofus  ininis- 
ii-rium,  making  it  almost  certain  that  the  'angels 
of  the  churches'  are  nothing  but  a  harsh  Hebraism 
for  'ministers  of  the  churches.'  We  therefore 
here  see  a  single  officer,  in  these  rather  large 
Christian  communities,  elevated  into  a  peculiar 
prominence,  which  has  been  justly  regarded  as 
episcopal.  Nor  does  it  signify  that  the  author- 
ship of  the  Apocalypse  is  disputed,  since  its  ex- 
treme antiquity  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  we  find,  there- 
fore, the  germ  of  episcopacy  here  planted,  as  it 
were,  under  the  eyes  of  an  .\poslle  (NcandcrK 

Nevertheless,  it  was  still  but  a  germ.  It  is 
vain  to  ask,  whether  these  angels  received  a  sec- 
ond ordination  and  had  been  promoted  from  the 
rank  of  presbyters.  That  this  has  been  the  case  is 
possible,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  it ;  and  while 
<ome  will  regard  the  question  as  deeply  interest- 
ing, others  will  think  it  unimportant.  A  second 
question  is,  whether  the  angels  were  overseers  of 
the  congregation  only,  or  of  the  presbyters  too; 
and  whether  the  church  was  formed  of  many  local 
unions,  such  as  we  call  parishes),  or  of  one.  Per- 
haps both  questions  unduly  imply  that  a  set  of 
fixed  rules  was  already  in  existence.  No  one  who 
reads  Paul's  own  account  of  the  rebuke  he  ut- 
tered against  Peter  (.Gal.  ii)  need  doubt  that 
in  those  days  a  zealous  elder  would  assume  au- 
thority over  other  elders,  officially  his  equals,  when 
he  thought  they  were  dishonoring  the  Gospel ;  and. 
•'  fortiori,  he  would  act  thus  towards  an  official 
inferior,  even  if  this  had  not  previously  been  de- 
fined or  understood  as  his  duty.  So  again,  the 
Christians  of  Ephcsus  or  Miletus  were  probably 
too  numerous  ordinarily  to  meet  in  a  single  as- 
sembly, especially  before  they  had  large  buildings 
erected  for  the  purpose ;  and  convenience  must 
ha»'e  led  at  a  very  early  period  to  subordinate 
assemblies  (such  as  wf)uid  now  be  called  'chapels 
of  ease'  to  the  mother  church)  ;  yet  we  have  no 
ground  for  supposing  that  any  sharp  division 
of  the  Church  into  organic  portions  had  yet 
commenced. 

(6)  General  Agreement.  Episcopalians.  Pres- 
byterians, and  Ciingrcgationalisis  agree  in  one 
point,  viz.  that  (because  of  its  utility  and  general 
vonvenience)  it  is  lawful  for  Oiristians  to  take 
a  step  for  which  they  have  no  clear  precedent 
in  the  Scripture,  that  of  breaking  up  a  church, 
when  it  becomes  of  unwieldy  magniludc.  into 
fixed  divisions,  whether  parishes  or  congregations. 
The  question  then  arises,  whether  the  organic 
union  is  to  be  still  retained  at  all.  To  this  (l) 
Congregalionalists  reply  in  the  negative,  saying 
that  the  congregations  in  different  parts  of  a 
great  city  no  more  need  to  he  in  organic  union, 
than  those  of  two  different  cities;  (2)  Presbyte- 
rians would  keep  up  the  union  by  means  of  a  synod 
of  the  elders;  (3)  Epi.scopalians  desire  to  unite 
the  separate  churches  by  retaining  them  under  the 
supervision  of  a  single  head — the  bishop.  It  seems 
impossible  to  refer  to  the  practice  of  the  Apostles 
as  deciding  in  favor  of  any  one  of  these  methods; 
for  the  case  had  not  yet  arisen  which  could  have 
led  to  the  discussion.  The  city  churches  had 
not  yet  become  so  large  as  to  make  subdivision 
positively  necessary;  and.  as  a  fact,  it  did  not 
lake  place.  To  organize  distant  churches  into 
a  fixed  and  formal  connectifin  by  synods  of  their 
bishops,  was,  of  course,  quite  a  later  process;  but 
such  unions  are  by  no  means  rejected,  even  by 
Congregalionalists.  as  long  as  ihey  arc  used  for 
deliberation  and  a<lvice.  not  as  assemblies  for 
ruling  and  commanding.     The  spirit  of   Episco- 


pacy depends  far  less  on  the  episcopal  form  itself, 
than  on  the  size  and  wealth  of  dioceses,  and  on 
the  union  of  bishops  into  synods,  whose  decisions 
are  to  be  authoritative  on  the  whole  church ;  to 
say  nothing  of  territorial  establishment  and  the 
support  of  the  civil  government.  If,  under  any 
ecclesiastical  form,  either  oppression  or  disorder 
should  arise,  it  cannot  be  defended ;  but  no  form 
is  a  security  against  such  evils.  Our  experience 
may  in  these  later  times  possibly  show  us  which 
of  these  systems  is  on  the  whole  preferable ;  but 
the  discussion  must  belong  to  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, and  would  be  quite  out  of  place  here. 

F.  W.  N. 

(7)  Opinion  of  Harnack.  Harnack  thinks  that 
while  bishops  and  deacons  had  the  care  of  public 
worship  and  the  poor,  elders  rather  formed  a  court 
attached  to  the  church,  and  as  such  were  occupied 
with  government  and  discipline.  The  apparent 
identity  of  the  offices  would  then  be  no  more  than 
an  identity  of  persons.  The  weightiest  members 
of  the  church  would  naturally  hold  both  offices, 
and  give  the  tone  to  both.  This  theory  explains 
points  like  the  difference  of  names  and  the  marked 
separation  between  the  two  classes.  It  may  con- 
tain more  than  a  germ  of  the  truth ;  but  it  cannot 
be  accepted  without  important  reservations,  (a) 
It  is  not  likely  that  duties  were  quite  so  definitely 
separated.  If  the  elders  began  with  discipline  and 
general  oversight,  they  would  be  likely  soon  to 
take  up  more  spiritual  duties,  as  the  Seven  did. 
Those  who  had  grifts  to  minister  the  word  and 
teaching,  would  rather  he  honored  than  hindered; 
so  that  many  of  them  might  easily  be  doing  pas- 
toral work  (especially  if  they  were  bishops  also) 
before  the  end  of  the  apostolic  age.  In  any  case 
(b)  bishops  and  ciders  are  identical  in  the  Pas- 
toral Epistles,  so  that  the  distinction  must  by  that 
time  have  been  nearly  lost.  This,  however,  de- 
pends on  their  date.  Harnack  (Chronologie,  1897, 
p.  484)  still  places  the  relevant  passages  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.  (H.  M.  Gwatkin, 
Hastings'  Bib.  Did.).    (See  Episcopacy.) 

(8)  Specific  Duties  and  Support.  Prof.  E.  H. 
Pluiiiptre  says:  "Their  duty  w.is  to  feed  the  tlock, 
tcacliing  publicly  (Tit.  i:9),  opposing  errors, 
admonishing  privately  (1  Thess.  v.  12).  The  work 
of  visiting  the  sick  appears  in  Jam.  v:i4,  as 
assigned  to  the  elders  of  the  church.  There,  in- 
deed, it  is  connected  with  the  practice  of  anointing 
as  a  means  of  liealiiiK,  but  this  office  of  Cliristi.iii 
sympathy  would  not,  we  may  believe,  be  contimd 
to  tile  exercise  of  the  extraordinary  xop'ffMora 
/a/iarwi',  and  It  is  probably  to  this,  and  to  acts  of 
a  like  kind,  that  we  are  to  refer  the  passage  in 
Acts  xx:35,  and  the  'helps'  mentioned  in  I  Cor. 
xii:28.  Among  these  acts  of  charity  that  of  receiv- 
ing strangers  occupied  a  conspicuous  placed  Tim. 
iii;2;  Tit.  i:8).  The  bishop  elder's  house  was  to  be 
the  house  of  the  Christian  who  arrived  in  a  strange 
city  and  found  himself  without  a  friend.  Of  the 
part  taken  by  them  in  the  litiir>jical  iiieetiiigs  of 
the  church  we  have  no  distinct  evidence.  Reason- 
ing from  the  language  of  1  Cor.  x,  xii,  and  from  the 
practices  of  the  post -apostolic  age,  we  may  believe 
th.it  they  would  i)reside  at  such  ineetiiigs,  that  it 
would  belong  to  them  to  bless  and  to  give  th.iiiks 
when  the  church  met  to  break  lireail.  The  iiioile 
in  which  these  officers  of  tliechiircli  were  supported 
or  reiiiuiur.iled  v.iried  prtib.ibly  in  different  cities. 
At  Miletus  St.  Paul  exhorts  the  elders  of  the  church 
to  follow  his  example  and  work  li)r  their  own  live- 
lilu>od  (Acts  xx:34).  In  I  Cor.  ix:i4,  and  Gal.  vi:6, 
he  asserts  the  rieht  of  the  ministers  of  the  church 
to  be  supporteij  by  it.  In  I  Tim.  v:l7.  he  gives  a 
speci.il  application  uf  the  principle  in  the  assign 
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ment  of  a  double  allowance  to  tlic^e  who  have  been 
conspicuous  for  their  activity."     Smith,  Bib.  Diet. 

BISHOPRIC  (bJsh'iip-rik),  (Gr.  (maKoir-f,,  ep-is- 
kop-ay' ,  oversight),  the  ministerial  charge  in  the 
Church  (Acts  i:2a;  l  Tim.  iii:l).  In  later  times  it 
is  used  to  designate  (i)  the  office  and  function  of 
a  bishop,  and  (2)  vhe  district  over  which  he  has 
jurisdiction. 

BIT  (bit),  (Heb.  ^'^i?,  meh'theg)    (Ps.   xxxiirg), 

(Gr.   x'''^""5s,  khal-ec-nos' ,   James  iii:3),  elsewhere 
rendered  Bridle  (which  see). 

BITHIAH  (bi-thi'ah),  (Heb.  ^^M?,  bith-yaw' , 
daughter  of  Jah,  worshiper),  daughter  of  Pha- 
raoh, and  wife  of  Mered,  a  descendant  of  Judah 
(1  Chron.  iv:i8).  She  was  probably  a  captive,  but 
not  a  concubine.  Her  name  indicates  that  she  was 
a  worshiper  of  Jehovah     (B.  C.  1658). 

BITHRON  (bith'ron),  (Heb.  I'lfl?,  buh-rone\ 
(the)  broken  or  divided  place,  2  Sam.  ii:2g). 

This  name  has  the  same  meaning  as  Bether.  It 
probably  denotes  a  region  of  hills  and  valleys, 
and  not  any  definite  place. 


BITTER,  BITTERNESS  (bit'ter.  bit'ter-ncs\ 
Bitterness  (Ex.  i:i4;  Jer.  ix;i5)  is  symbolical  of 
affliction,  misery  and  servitude. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that,  in  the  celebration  of 
the  Passover,  the  servitude  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt  was  typically  represented  by  bitter  herbs. 

1.  On  the  day  of  bitterness  in  Amos  viii:io, 
Comp.  TibuUus,  ii  :4,  11 — 

'A'une  et  aiiiara  dies,  et  noctis  amarior  umbra  est.' 
In  Habak.  i  :6  the  Chaldeans  are  called  "that 
bitter  and  swift  nation,'  which  Schultens  illus- 
trated by  remarking  that  the  root  Merer  in  Arabic 
(answering  to  the  Hebrew  word  for  bitter)  is 
usually  applied  to  strength  and  courage. 

2.  the  gall  of  bitterness  (Acts  viii  123)  de- 
scribes a  state  of  extreme  wickedness,  highly 
offensive  to  God,  and  hurtful  to  others. 

3.  A  root  of  bitterness  (Heb.  xii:i5;  Comp. 
Deut.  xxix:i8)  expresses  a  wicked  or  scandalous 
person  or  any  doctrine  contrary  to  truth,  or  any 
dangerous  sin  leading  to  apostasy. 

BITTER  HERBS  (bft'ter   erbz),   (Heb.  C"'"!^. 

mcl-o-rim' ,  literally  bitters).  There  has  been  much 
difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  kind  of  herbs 


Palace  oi  Crcesus  vi  Asia  Mtuor. 


BITHYNIA  (bi-th)?n'i-ay  (Gr.  B<flt/Wo,  bithynia), 
a  province  of  .'\sia  Minor,  on  the  Euxine  Sea  and 
the  Propontis;  bounded  on  the  west  by  Mysia,  on 
the  south  and  east  by  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  and  on 
the  east  by  Paphlagonia. 

The  Bithynians  were  a  rude  and  uncivilized  peo- 
ple, Thracians  who  had  colonized  this  part  of 
Asia,  and  occupied  no  towns,  but  lived  in  villages 
((c4»^oiroXers,  Strabo,  p.  566).  That  Christian  con- 
gregations were  formed  at  an  early  period  in 
Bithynia,  is  evident  from  the  Apostle  Peter  hav- 
ing addressed  the  first  of  his  Epistles  to  them 
(i  Pet.  i:i).  The  Apostle  Paul  was  at  one  time 
inclined  to  go  into  Bithynia  with  his  assistants 
Silas  and  Timothy,  'but  the  Spirit  sufifered  him 
not'   (Acts  xvi7). 


denoted  by  this  word.    On  this  subject  the  reader 
may  consult  Carpzov,  Apparat.  p.  404,  sq. 

It  however  seems  very  doubtful  whether  any 
particular  herbs  were  intended  by  so  general  a 
term  as  bitters;  it  is  far  more  probable  that  it 
denotes  whatever  bitter  herbs,  obtainable  in  the 
place  where  the  Passover  was  eaten  (Ex.  xii:8; 
Num.  ix:ii),  might  be  fitly  used  with  meat. 
This  seems  to  be  established  by  the  fact  that  the 
first  directions  respecting  the  Passover  were  given 
in  Egypt,  where  also  the  first  Passover  was  cele- 
brated :  and  as  the  esculent  vegetables  of  Egypt 
are  very  different  from  those  of  Palestine,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  bitter  herbs  used  in  the  first 
celebration  could  scarcely  have  been  the  same 
as  those  which  were  afterwards  employed  for  the 
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same  purpose  in  Canaan.  According  to  the  Mislina 
{J'csachim,  ii:6),  and  the  commentators  thereon, 
there  were  five  sorts  of  bitter  herbs,  any  one  or  all 
of  which  niight  be  used  on  this  occasion.  There 
is  great  difficuhy  in  identifying  these  plants. 
(^•>cliart,  Hieroz.  i.  691). 

BITTERN  (bit'tern).    See  KiPPOD 
BITUMEN  Ibi-tu'men).     See  Asi-haltum. 
BIZJOTHJAH  (biz-j6th'jah).  (Heb.  ">7"!?.  biz- 

yo-the-yaw' ,  place  of  Jah's  olives),  a  town  in  the 
south  of  Judah  (josh,  xv.28).    The  place  has  not 
been  idcntitied. 
BIZTHA  (brz'tba),   Heb.  >*'7i?,  biz-thaw'),  one 

of  the  seven  chamberlains  of  the  harem  of  Xerxes 
(Aliasuerus)  who  were  ordered  to  bring  \'ashti 
forth  for  exhibition  (Esth.  i:iO),  B.  C.  about  521. 

BLACK  (bilk)  Although  the  Orientals  do  not 
wear  black  in  mourning,  they,  as  did  the  ancient 
Jews,  regard  the  color  as  a  symbol  of  affliction, 
disaster  and  privation. 

In  fact,  the  custom  of  wearing  black  in  mourn- 
ing is  a  sort  of  visible  expression  of  what  is  in  the 
East  a  tigurc  of  speech.  In  Scripture  blackness  is 
used  as  symbolical  of  afflictions  occasioned  by 
drought  and  famne  (Job  xxx:30;  Jer.  .xiv:2; 
Lam.  iv:8;  v:io).  Whether  this  be  founded  on 
any  notion  that  the  hue  of  the  complexion  was 
deepened  by  privation,  has  not  been  ascertained; 
but  it  has  been  remarked  by  Chardin  and  others, 
that  in  the  periodical  mourning  of  the  Persians  for 
Hossem  many  of  those  who  take  part  in  the 
ceremonies  appear  wuh  their  bodies  blackened,  in 
order  to  express  the  extremity  of  thirst  and  heat 
which  Hossein  suffered,  and  which,  as  is  alleged, 
was  so  great  that  he  turned  black,  and  the  tongue 
swelled  till  it  protruded  from  his  mouth. 

In  Mai.  iii:i4  we  read,  "What  profit  is  it  that 
we  keep  his  ordmances,  and  that  we  have  walked 
in  blackness  (Authorized  Version  'moMrnfully') 
before  the  Lord  of  Hosts;'  meaning  that  tliiy 
had  fasted  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  Black  occurs 
as  a  symbol  of  fear  in  Joel  ii  :6 — 'All  faces  shall 
gather  blackness,'  or  darken  with  apprehension 
and  distress.  This  use  of  the  word  may  be  paral- 
lelc-d  from  Virgil,  ^f  n  ix  711^,  Atrumgut  ttm- 
orem;  and  Georg.  iv.468, 

'Caligantem  nigra  fonnidine  lucum.' 
The  same  expression  which  Joel  uses  is  employed 
by   Nahum    (ii:l0)    to   denote   the   extremity   of 
sin  and  sorrow. 

BLAINS  (blans)      The  Hebrew  word  f-l-i'??.. 

ab  a/i  hop yoth' ,  which,  in  tin-  only  places  where  it 
occurs,  is  in  our  version  rendered  blains,  strictly 
means  eruptions. 

The  Scptu.igint  renders  it  hy  ^\iiKrlit\,fililook- 
Ue'Je:.  inflamed  ulcers,  which  is  also  a  general 
term  for  [nismles  or  vesicles.    (See  Disea-SEs.) 

BLASPHEMY  (blas'f6-ray),  lC,T.0\a<r<fivula,b/as- 
/ay-me'a/i), f'igtnt'ics  the  speaking  evilof  God;Heb. 

'"'/''?  ^•!'  ^uj,  to  curse  the  name  of  the  Lord). 

J.  Meaning. 

(1)  Tin-  Greek  word  hlast>hemxa  is  generic, 
denoting  verbal  abuse  proceeding  from  an  evil 
disposition.  It  is  efjuivalcnt  to  defamation,  or 
slander,  involving  an  attempt  to  lessen  the  cbar- 
actcr  of  otlu-rs,  with  the  intention  of  doing  them 
injury.  All  kinds  of  abusive  language,  whether 
called  imt>recation,  calumny,  or  reviling,  come 
under  the  term. 

(2)  The  Engli-h  word  blas/'hemy  is  more  re- 
stricted in  its  signification.  It  refers  to  God  only. 
In  like  m.Tnni-r  when  hiasfliemni  i>.  dimtiil 
against  the  Supreme  Being,  or  when  Jehovah  is 


the  object  of  it,  it  is  specific.  In  these  circum- 
stances It  corresponds  to  the  Engfisli  blasphemy. 
The  Greek  biasphemia  is  employed  in  reference 
to  the  defamation  of  men  or  angels  equally  with 
the  Deity ;  but  it  is  proper  to  use  the  term  bias- 
phemy  only  when  God  is  spoken  against.  Thus 
the  Greek  and  English  words  are  not  coextensive 
in  import. 

(3)  Our  English  translators  have  not  adhered 
to  the  right  use  of  the  term.  They  employ  it 
with  the  same  latitude  as  the  Greek ;  but  it  is 
generally  easy  to  perceive,  from  the  connection 
jnd  subject  of  a  passage,  whether  blasphemy, 
properly  so  called,  be  meant,  or  only  defamation. 
It  would  certainly  have  been  better  to  have  cm- 
ployid  detraction  or  calumny  rather  than  blas- 
phemy where  man  is  the  object;  reserving  the 
latter  for  that  peculiarly  awful  slander  which  is 
directed  against  the  ever-blessed  God. 

(4)  Blasphemy  signifies  a  false,  irreverent,  in- 
jurious use  of  God's  names,  attributes,  words,  and 
works.  Whenever  men  intentionally  and  directly 
attack  the  perfections  of  Jehovah,  and  thus  lessen 
the  reverence  which  others  entertain  for  him,  they 
arc  blasphemers.  If  the  abusive  language  pro- 
ceed from  ig^norance  or  if  it  be  dishonoring  to 
the  majesty  of  Heaven  only  in  the  consequences 
ilcdiiced  from  it  by  others,  blasphemy  has  no 
ixiitcnce.  It  is  "cUful  calumny  directed  against 
the  name  or  providence  of  God  that  alone  consti- 
tutes the  crime  denoted  by  the  term. 

(5)  Examples  of  the  general  acceptation  of  bias- 
phemia in  the  New  Testament  are  common,  where 
the  nliitcts  of  it  are  men,  angels,  or  the  devil, 
as  in  Acts  xiii:45;  xviii:6;  Jude  9.  The  re- 
stricted sense  is  found  in  such  passages  as  Luke 
V  :2i  ;  John  x  .^6. 

2.  "Punishment.  By  the  Mosaic  law  blas- 
phemy was  punished  with  death  (Lev.  xxiv:lo- 
16)  ;  and  the  laws  of  some  countries  still  visit 
i[  with  the  same  punishment.  Fines,  imprison- 
ment, and  various  corporal  inflictions  are  annexed 
to  the  crime  by  the  laws  of  Great  Britain.  It  is 
matter,  however,  of  sincere  satisfaction,  that  there 
are  very  few  instances  in  which  these  enactments 
rcfiuirc  t"  be-  enforced. 

3.  "Blasphemp    Against    the    Holy   Ghost. 

(1)  Much  has  been  written  respecting  the  blas- 
phemy against  the  Holy  Ghost,  usually,  but 
improperly,  denominated  the  unpardonable  sin 
against  the  I  Inly  Ghost.  Some  refer  it  to  con- 
tinued opposition  to  the  Gospel,  «'.  <•.,  obstinate 
impenitence  or  final  unbelief.  In  this  view  it  is 
unpardonable,  not  because  the  blood  of  Christ  is 
unable  to  cleanse  from  such  a  sin,  nor  because 
there  is  anything  in  its  own  nature  which  separates 
it  from  all  other  sins  and  places  it  beyond  for- 
giveness, but  because,  as  long  as  man  continues 
to  disbelieve,  he  voluntarily  shuts  himself  out 
from  the  forgiving  mercy  of  God.  By  not  re- 
ceiving ilie  Gospel,  he  refuses  pardon.  In  the 
snnie  manner,  every  sin  might  be  styled  the  un- 
pardonable, as  long  as  an  individual  continues  to 
indulge  in   it. 

(2)  But  we  object  to  this  opinion,  because  it 
generalizes  the  nature  of  the  sin  in  question.  On 
the  contrary,  the  .Scripture  account  narrows  it  to 
a  particular  sin  of  a  special  kind,  discountenancing 
the  idea  that  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  and 
marked  by  no  circumstances  of  unwonted  agsra- 
vation.  Besides,  all  the  not'ces  which  we  have 
refer  it  not  so  nuich  to  a  state  of  mind,  as  to  the 
oiitwnr<I  manifestation  of  a  singularly  malignant 
disposition  by  the  utterance  of  the  lips. 

(•J)  The  occasion  on  whcli  Christ  introduced  bis 
mention  of  it    (Matt.   xii:3i,   etc.;   Mark  iii:28. 
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etc.).  the  subsequent  context,  and,  above  all,  thg 
words  of  Mark  iii  :30  ('because  they  said.  He 
liatli  an  unclean  spirit'),  indicate,  with  tolerable 
plainness,  thai  the  sin  in  question  consisted  in  at- 
tributing the  miracles  wrought  by  Christ,  or  his 
apostles  in  His  name,  to  the  agency  of  Satan. 
It  was  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  given  to 
the  Redeemer  without  measure,  that  he  cast  out 
devils ;  and  whoever  maligned  the  Saviour,  by 
affirming  that  an  unclean  spirit  actuated  and 
enabled  him  to  expel  other  spirits,  maligned  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

(4)  There  is  no  connection  between  the  descrip- 
tion given  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  vi  :4-6, 
and  this  unpardonable  blasphemy.  The  passages 
in  the  Gospels  which  speak  of  the  latter  are  not 
parallel  with  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews; 
there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  states  of 
mind  and  their  manifestations  as  described  in 
both.  The  sins  ought  not  to  be  identical ;  they 
arc  altogether  dissimilar. 

(5)  It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  'sin  unto  death,' 
noticed  by  the  apostle  John  (John  v:l6),  al- 
though it  has  been  generally  thought  to  coincide 
with  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but 
the  language  of  John  does  not  afford  data  for 
pronouncing  them  one  and  the  same.  The  first 
three  gos^pels  alone  describe  the  hlasphctiiy  which 
shall  not  be  forgiven;  from  it  the  'sin  unto  death' 
stands  apart.  S.  D. 

BLASTING  (blast'ing),  (Heb.  i^?T>?,  shed-ay- 
faw',  singeing).  This  and  Heb.  "p?"  ,  yay-raw- 
kone' ,  to  be  yellowish,  mildew,  refer  to  two  diseases 
which  attack  the  grain;  the  former  to  the  withering 
or  burning  of  the  ears,  caused  by  the  East  wind 
(Gen.  xli:6,  23,  27),  the  other  to  the  effect  produced 
by  a  hot  wind  or  sirocco,  by  which  the  green  ears 
are  turned  yellow,  so  that  they  bear  no  grains 
(K.  and  D.,  Com.;  Barnes'  Bib.  Diet). 

Thomson  says,  'it  rushes  down  every  gorge, 
bending  and  breaking  the  trees,  and  tuggmg  at 
each  individual  leaf.  .  .  .  the  eyes  inflame,  the 
lips  blister,  and  the  moisture  of  the  body  evapo- 
rates .  .  .  you  become  languid,  nervous,  irri- 
table, and  despairing'  (Land  and  Book  ii:262). 
(See  MiLDEWj. 

BLASTXTS  (blas'tus),(Gr.  ^\6.ara%,blas'tos,  shoot, 
sprout),  a  man  who  vi3i% ctibic ularius\oV\x\^  Herod 
Agrippa,  or  who  had  the  charge  of  his  bed- 
chamber (Acts  xii:2o),  A.  D.  44. 

Such  persons  had  usually  great  influence  with 
their  masters,  and  hence  the  importance  attached 
to  Blastus's  favoring  the  peace  with  Tyre  and 
Sidon. 

BLEMISH  (blem'ish),  (Heb.  nl?2,  tnootn ;  Gr. 
fii'.'fws,  1/io'mos). 

There  were  various  kind.s  of  blemishes,  t.  e.,  im- 
perfections or  deformities,  which  excluded  men 
from  the  priesthood,  and  animals  from  being  of- 
fered in  sacrifice.  These  blemishes  are  described 
in  Lev.  xxi:i7-23;  xxii:ig-25;  Deut.  xv:2l.  We 
learn  from  the  Mishna  (Zebachim,  xii:l;  Beco- 
roth,  vii:i),  that  temporary  blemishes  excluded  a 
.(■eip  from  the  priesthood  only  as  long  as  those 
blemishes  continued.  The  rule  concerning  animals 
was  extended  to  imperfections  of  the  inward 
fiarls;  thus,  if  an  animal,  free  from  outward  blem- 
ish, was  found,  after  being  slain,  internally  defec- 
tive, it  was  not  offered  in  sacrifice. 

Offending  professors  are  spots  and  "blemishes ;" 
are  a  reproach,  di.shonor.  and  plague  to  the 
church,  and  company  that  entertain  them  (2  Pet. 
ii:i3;  Jude  12). 


BLESS  (bles),  (Heb.  ">■?*<,  aw-shar' ,  to  declare 
happy;  ""i^,  iJ^m'-ra^',  to  declare  blessed).  Bless, 
in  general,  signifies  to  wisli  or  do  well  to,  or 
speak  well    of. 

When  God  is  said  to  "bless,"  it  signifies,  (i) 
T(J  bestow  plenty  of  temporal  good  things  upon 
one,  and  make  his  outward  affairs  prosperous  and 
successful,  Gen.  XXX :27.  (2;  To  bestow  both  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  good  things,  Gtn.  xii  :2.  (3)  "To 
justify  one,  and  make  him  happy  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  God,  Rev.  xiv:i3.  (4)  To  set  apart  things 
to  a  holy  use,  and  render  them  answerable  to 
that  end  (Gen.  ii:3).  (s)  To  give  creatures  a 
power  of  propagating  their  species.  Gen.  i  :22. 
(6)  To  endow  one  with  heroic  courage,  miracu- 
lous strength  and  other  gifts  and  graces  necessary 
to  his  calling  (Judg.  xiii:24).  When  Christ  is 
said  to  bless,  it  signifies,  (i)  to  give  thanks  to 
God,  and  pray  for  his  blessing  on  nourishment, 
(Matt.  xiv:i9).  (2)  To  recommend  persons  by 
prayer  to  the  favor  of  God  (Mark  x:i6).  (3)  In 
a  way  of  thanksgiving  to  God,  to  set  apart  the 
elernents  of  his  holy  supper  to  a  sacred  use  (Matt. 
xxvi:26).  (4)  To  save  men  from  the  guilt  and 
power  of  their  sin,  and  bring  them  to  God,  as 
their  portion  and  friend  (Acts  iii:26). 

When  men  are  said  to  bless,  it  denotes  (l)  To 
extol  and  praise  God  for  his  infinite  excellencies, 
(Ps.  civ:i).  (2)  To  give  him  thanks  for  his  mer- 
cies and  benefits  (  Ps.  xvi  7  ;  ciii:l,  2).  (3)  Sol- 
emnly to  desire  and  foretell  happiness  to  one  (Gen. 
xlix ;  Deut.  xxxiii).  (4)  Solemnly  to  pray  for 
and  declare  God's  readiness  to  do  good  to  others 
(Num.  vi  :23,  24;  2  Sam.  vi:i8).  (5)  Thankfully 
to  value  our  great  happiness  in  having  God  for 
our  Saviour,  portion  and  Lord  (Is.  Ixv:i6;  Jer. 
'iv:2).  (6)  To  salute  persons,  wishing  them  peace 
and  prosperity  (Gen.  xlvii  7 ;  Ps.  cxxix:8).  (7) 
To  pray  for,  and  speak  well  of  others  (Luke 
vi:28).  (8)  Fondly  to  imagine  ourselves  wise, 
happy,  and  in  friendship  with  God,  because  of 
outward  prosperity  (Ps.  xlix:i8),  or  flatter  our- 
selves that  God  will  not  punish  our  sin  (Deut. 
xxixrig).     (Brown,  Bib.  Diet.) 

BLESSING  (bles'ing).  Generally,  blessing  may 
mean  any  advantage  conferred  or  wished  for 
specially. 

The  terms  'blessing'  and  "to  bless' occur  very 
often  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  applications  too 
obvious  to  require  explanation  or  comment. 

i-  The  patriarchal  blessings  of  sons  form  the 
exception,  these  being,  in  fact,  prophecies  rather 
than  blessings,  or  blessings  only  in  so  far  as  they 
for  the  most  part  involved  the  invocation  and 
the  promise  of  good  things  to  come  upon  the 
parties  concerned. 

The  most  remarkable  instances  are  those  of 
Isaac  'blessing  Jacob  and  Esau'  (Gen.  xxvii)  ; 
of  Jacob  'blessing'  his  twelve  sons  (Gen.  xlix)  ; 
and  of  Moses  'blessing'  the  twelve  tribes  (Deut. 
xxxiii).  On  the  first  of  these  transactions  Pro- 
fessor George  Bush  remarks:  'It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  from  such  a  father  as  Isaac  a  com- 
mon blessing  was  to  be  expected  on  all  his  chil- 
dren;  but  in  this  family  there  was  a  peculiar 
blessing  pertaining  to  the  first-born — a  solemn, 
extraordinary,  prophetical  benediction,  entailing 
the  covenant  blessing  of  Abraham,  with  all  the 
promises,  temporal  and  spiritual,  belonging  to  it, 
and  by  which  his  posterity  were  to  be  dis- 
tinguished as  God's  peculiar  people.' 

2.  Favors,  advantages,  conferred  by  God,  and 
bringing  pleasure  or  happiness  in  their  train  (Gen. 
xxxix:s:   Deut.   xxviii:8;    Prov.  x:22,  etc). 

3.  The  invocation  of  God's  favor  upon  a  per- 
son   (Gen.  xxvii  :i2).    " 
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4.  A  present,  a  token  of  good  will  (Gen.  xxxiii : 
II  ;  Josh.  xv:i9;  j  Kings  v:i5). — Davis'  Bib.  Did. 

BLESSING,  THE  CTTP  OF  (hlesmg,  kup  6v), 
.i  ii.inie  apuiitd  t^i  tlic  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper 
(I  Cor.  x:l6),  probably  because  the  same  name  was 

iven   to  the  cup  of  wine  in   the   supper   of   the 

.iSM'Vcr  (wliicli  sccj. 

BLESSING,  VALLEY  OF  (bifis'ing,  villi 
6v),  (Heb.  ~t"t  P?".  ay-mek  ber-aw-kaw'),  a 
translation  of  the  name  Valley  of  Berachah  (bene- 
diction), which  was  borne  by  the  valley  in  which 
Jehoshaphat  celebrated  the  miraculous  overthrow 
of  the  Aloabites  and  Ammonites.  It  was  from 
this  circumstance  it  derived  its  name ;  and  from 
the  indications  in  the  text,  it  must  have  Deen  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  near  the  Dead  Sea  and  En- 
gcdi.  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tekoa  (2  Chron. 
XX  -.zyA). 

BLINDING  (blind'rng).     See  PfNiSH.MENTS. 
BLINDNESS  (blind'nfis),  (Heb.  Vp,  iv-vaw- 
rone' ). 

(1)  The  frequent  occurrence  of  blindness  in  the 
East  has  always  excited  the  astonishment  of 
travelers.  N'olney  says  that,  out  of  a  hundred 
persons  in  Cairo,  he  has  met  twenty  quite  blind, 
ten  wanting  one  eye.  and  twenty  others  having 
their  eyes  red,  purulent,  or  blemished  (1  ravels 
in  Egypt,  i  224).  This  is  principally  owing  to 
the  Egyptian  ophthalmia,  which  is  endemic  in 
that  country  and  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  Small- 
pox is  another  great  cause  of  blindness  in  the 
East  (Volney,  /.  ci. 

(2)  In  the  New  Testament,  blind  mendicants  are 
frequently  mentioned  (Malt.  ix;27;  xii;22;  xx: 
Jo;  xxi:l4;  John  v;3).  The  blindness  of  Bar- 
jesus  (Acts  xiii:ii)  was  miraculously  produced, 
and  of  its  nature  we  know  nothing.  Examples  of 
blindness  from  old  age  occur  in  Gen.  xxvii:i; 
I  Kings  xiv:4;  1  Sam.  iv:K.  The  Syrian  army 
that  came  to  apprehend  Klislia  was  suddenly 
smitten  with  blindness  in  a  miraculous  manner 
(.2  Kings  vi:i8)  ;  and  so  also  was  St.  Paul  (Acts 
ix:g).  The  Mosaic  law  has  not  neglected  to 
inculcate  humane  feelings  towards  the  blind  (Lev. 
xix:i4:  Deut.  xxvii:i8).  Blindness  is  sometimes 
threatened  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  punishment 
for  disobedience  (Deut.  xxviii:28;  Lev.  xxvi:i6; 
Zei.h.  i:i7).  W.A.N. 

(3)  Under  the  law.  cver>'  man  of  .Aaron's  family 
who  was  "blind  or  lame"  was  peremptorily  ex- 
cluded from  the  pricvthood,  and  no  blind  or  lame 
animals  were  to  be  sacrificed  (Lev.  xxi:l8;  Mai. 
i:i3.  14).  The  Mosaic  law  inculcated  the  exercise 
of  humanity  towards  the  blind  (Lev.  xix:i4; 
Deut.   xxvii:i8). 

Figurative,  (i)  The  Scriptures  denote  those 
as  blind  who  are  ignorant,  without  any  proper  de- 
gree of  rational  knowledge,  whether  in  heathen 
darkness  or  nut  (Matt.  xv:l5:  Rom.  ii:lo);  (2) 
Without  spiritual  knowledge  (Rev  iii:l7):  (.i) 
Judges  are  ft/iii</.  when  ignorance,  bribes.  r>r  partial 
favor  hinders  them  to  discern  what  is  jiist  and 
equal  in  a  cau^e  (Exod.  xxiii;8:  (4)  Teachers  are 
blind,  when  ignorance,  honor,  or  interest,  hinders 
their  discernment  of  divine  truth,  imminent  dan- 
ger, and  seasonable  duty  (Is.  lix:io  and  xlii:i9; 
Matt.  xxiii:i6;  (5)  People  are  A/mi/,  when  weak- 
ness, self-conceit,  hatred  of  brethren,  or  the  like 
hinder  them  from  discerning  divine  things  (I  John 
ii:li  I. 

BLOOD  (blud).  (Heb.  =V,  <f<ft'»  ;  Gr.  ol^ia,  /la/i- 
ee-mah).  There  are  two  respects  in  which  the 
ordinances  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  con- 
cerning blood  deserve  notice  here— the  prohibi- 


tion of  its  use  as  an  article  of  food,  and  the  ap- 
pointment and  significance  of  its  use  in  the  ritual 
of  sacrilicc;  both  of  which  appear  to  rest  on  a 
common  ground. 

(1)  As  Food.  In  Gen.  ix  :4,  where  the  use  of 
animal  food  is  allowed,  it  is  first  absolutely  for- 
bidden to  eat  'flesh  with  its  soul,  its  blood ;'  which 
expression,  were  it  otherwise  obscure,  is  explained 
by  the  mode  in  which  the  same  terms  are  em- 
ployed in  Deut.  xii  :i.v  In  the  Mosaic  law  the 
prohibition  is  repeated  with  frequency  and  em- 
phasis ;  although  it  is  generally  introduced  in  con- 
nection with  sacrifices,  as  in  Lev.  iii:7:  vii  :26  (in 
both  w'hich  places  blood  is  coupled  in  the  pro- 
hibition with  the  fat  of  the  victims)  ;  xvii:io-i4; 
xlx:26;  Deut.  xii:l6-23;  xv  123.  In  cases  where 
the  prohibition  is  introduced  in  connection  with 
the  lawful  and  unlawful  articles  of  diet,  the 
reason  which  is  generally  assigned  in  the  text 
is.  that  'the  blood  is  the  soul.'  and  it  is  ordered 
that  it  be  poured  on  the  ground  like  water.  But 
where  it  is  introduced  in  reference  to  the  portions 
of  the  victims  which  were  to  be  offered  to  the 
Lord,  then  the  text,  in  addition  to  the  former 
leason,  insists  that  'the  blood  expiates  for  the  soul' 
(Lev.  xviirii,  12).  This  strict  injunction  not 
only  applied  to  the  Israelites,  but  even  to  the 
strangers  residing  among  them.  The  penalty  as- 
signed to  its  transgression  was  the  being  'cut  off 
from  the  people ;'  by  which  the  punishment  of 
death  appears  to  be  intended  {cf.  Heb.  x:28), 
although  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  it 
was  inflicted  by  the  sword  or  by  stoning.  It  is 
observed  by  Michaelis  (Mos.  RecUt.  iv:45)  that 
the  blood  of  fishes  does  not  appear  to  be  inter- 
dicted. The  words  in  Lev.  vii  :26  only  expressly 
mention  that  of  birds  and  cattle.  This  accords, 
however,  with  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  blood,  so  far  as  fishes  could  not  be 
offered  to  the  Lord;  although  they  formed  a 
significant  offering  in  heathen  religions.  "To  this 
is  to  be  added  that  the  .Apostles  and  elders,  as- 
sembled in  council  at  Jerusalem,  when  desirous 
of  settling  the  extent  to  which  the  ceremonial  ob- 
servances were  binding  upon  the  converts  to 
Christianity,  renewed  the  injunction  to  abstain 
from  blood,  and  coupled  it  with  things  offered  to 
idols  (.Vets  XV  :2()). 

In  direct  opposition  to  this  emphatic  prohibition 
of  blood  in  the  Mo.saic  law.  the  customs  of  un- 
civilizefl  heathen  sanctioned  the  cutting  of  slices 
from  the  living  animals,  and  the  eating  of  the 
fle^h  while  quivering  with  life  and  dripping  with 
blood.  Even  Saul's  army  committed  this  bar- 
haritv,  as  we  read  in  1  Sam.  xiv:32;  and  the 
prophet  also  lays  it  to  the  charge  of  the  Jews  in 
E/ok.  xxxiii  :25.  This  practice,  according  to 
Bruce's  testimony,  exists  at  present  among  the 
.Miyssinians.  Moreover,  pagan  religions,  and 
that  of  the  Phrrnicians  among  the  rest,  appointed 
the  eating  and  drinking  of  hlood.  mixed  with 
wine,  as  a  rite  of  idolatrous  worship,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  ceremonial  of  swearing.  To  this 
the  passage  in  Ps.  xvi  :4  .ippcars  to  allude  (cf. 
J.  D.  Michaelis.  Critiscli.  Cnllcg.  p.  108.  where 
sevcr.il  testimoiii.ils  i.ii  this  subiect  are  collertedl. 

(2)  mtUBl  Significance.  The  appointment  and 
significance  of  ihr  mm-  nf  hl.iod  in  the  ritn.il  of 
sacrifice  belongs  indeed  to  this  head:  but  their 
further  notice  will  he  more  appropriately  presen'ed 
in  the  .irilile  S,\CKlFiri^  (which  see).  J.  N. 

Figurative.  To  be  "in  one's  own  blood." 
signifies  an  unclean  and  destitute  natural  state; 
or  a  base  and  perishing  condition  (E/ek.  xvi:6). 
To  "drink  blood."  is  to  he  satisfied  with  slaughter 
(Ezek.    xxxix:l8;    Is.    xlix:26;    Num.    xxiii:24). 
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To  have  "blood  given  one  to  drink,"  is  to  be 
slaughtered  as  a  retribution  for  dehghting  in  blood 
(Rev.  xvi:6;  Ezek.  xvi:38).  To  "wash  or  dip 
one's  feet  in  the  blood  of  others;  or  have  the 
tongue  of  dogs  dipped  in  it,"  denotes  the  terrible 
vengeance  that  shall  fall  on  the  enemies  of 
Christ  and  his  people  (Ps.  lviii:io;  lxviii:23).  A 
"man  of  blood,"  or  "bloody  man,"  denotes  one 
cruel  and  guilty  of,  or  given  to  murder,  (2  Sam. 
xvi:7).  Frequently  the  Hebrew  has  bloods  in 
the  plural,  to  signify  repeated  or  very  horrid  mur- 
der (Gen.  iv:io;  2  Sam.  iii:28;  xvi:7;  2  Kings 
ix:26;  Ls.  i:iS;  xxvi  :2i ;  xxxiiiiis;  Ezek.  xvi: 
9;  xviii:i3;  Hos.  iv:2).  "I  will  take  away  his 
blood  out  of  his  mouth,  and  his  abomination  from 
between  his  teeth,"  i.  e.,  the  Philistines  shall 
henceforth  want  power  and  inclination  to  mur- 
der and  ravage  in  their  wonted  manner ;  nor 
shall  continue  in  their  idolatries ;  but  be  fearfully 
punished  on  account  thereof  (Zech.  ix:7).  (See 
Avenger  of  Blood;  Blood-Revenge.) 

BLOOD  AND  WATER  (blud  and  wa'ter),(John 
xix:34),  are  said  to  have  issued  from  our  Lord's 
side  when  the  soldier  pierced  him  on  the  cross. 

The  only  natural  explanation  that  can  be  offered 
of  the  fact  is  to  suppose  that  some  effusion  had 
taken  place  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  that 
the  spear  penetrated  below  the  level  of  the  fluid. 
Supposing  this  to  have  happened,  and  the  wound 
to  have  been  inflicted  shortly  after  death,  then, 
in  addition  to  the  water,  blood  would  also  have 
trickled  down,  or,  at  any  rate,  have  made  its  ap- 
pearance at  the  mouth  of  the  wound,  even  though 
none  of  the  large  vessels  had  been  wounded  It 
is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  pericardium 
was  pierced;  for,  if  effusion  had  taken  place 
there,  it  miglit  also  have  taken  place  in  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  pleura ;  and,  during  health,  neither  the 
pericardium  nor  the  pleura  contains  fluid,  but 
are  merely  lubricated  with  moisture  on  their  in- 
ternal or  opposing  surfaces,  so  as  to  allow  of  free 
motion  to  the  heart  and  lungs. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  fact  of  blood 
coming  from  the  wound  at  all  militates  against 
the  idea  that  our  Lord  was  dead  at  the  moment 
he  was  pierced.  This  argument  is,  indeed,  made 
use  of  by  Strauss  (/.  c.)  ;  but  it  can  be  refuted  by 
the  most  ordinary  experience.  It  is  well  known 
that,  even  many  days  after  death,  blood  will 
trickle  from  deep  incisions,  especially  where  any 
of  the  large  veins  have  been  wounded.  The  pop- 
ular opinion  that  blood  will  not  flow  from  a 
corpse,  must  be  taken  in  a  relative,  and  not  ab- 
solute sense  It  certainly  will  not  flow  as  it  does 
from  a  living  body ;  and,  when  the  wound  is 
small  and  superficial,  sometimes  not  a  drop  will 
be  seen. 

The  three  other  evangelists  do  not  mention  the 
circumstance.  (See  Physical  Cause  of  the  Death 
of  Christ,  by  Wm.  Stroms,  M.  D.,  London,  1847, 
pp.  309-420.)  W.  A.  N. 

BLOOD,  ISSUE  OF  (blud.  ish'Q  6v),  (Gr.  oJ- 
(io;ipo^w,  hah-ee-nwr-roh-eh' o,  to  run  with  blood, 
Matt.  i.\:20). 

The  disease  here  alluded  to  is  haemorrhagia ; 
but  we  are  not  obliged  to  suppose  that  it  con- 
tinued unceasingly  for  twelve  years.  It  is  a  uni- 
versal custom,  in  speaking  of  the  duration  of  a 
chronic  disease,  to  include  the  intervals  of  com- 
parative health  that  may  occur  during  its  course; 
so  that  when  a  disease  is  merely  stated  to  have 
lasted  a  certain  time,  we  have  still  to  learn 
whether  it  was  of  a  strictly  continuous  type,  or 
whether  it  intermitted.  In  the  present  case,  as 
this  point  is  left  undecided,  we  are  quite  at  liberty 
to   suppose   that   the   disease   did    intermit ;    and 


can  therefore  understand  why  it  did  not  prove 
fatal  even  in   twelve  years. 

Bartholinus  (^De  Morb.  Bibl.  p.  61)  quotes  a 
case  in  which  hasmorrhage  is  said  to  have  oc- 
curred for  upwards  of  two  years  without  cessa- 
tion ;  but  the  details  necessary  to  render  such 
an  extraordinary  case  credible  are  not  given.  (See 
Diseases.) 

BLOOD-REVENGE  (blud'-rs-vgnj'),  or  revenge 
for  bloodshed,  was  regarded  among  the  Jews,  as 
among  all  the  ancient  and  Asiatic  nations,  not  only 
as  a  right,  but  even  as  a  duty,  which  devolved 
upon  the  nearest  relative  of  the  murdered  person, 

who  on  this  account  was  called  'S",  go-ale' ,  the 
reclaimer  of  blood,  or  one  who  demands  the  resti- 
tution of  blood,  similar  to  the  Latin  sanguinem 
repetere. 

(1)  The  Mosaical  law  (Num.  xxxv:3i)  ex- 
pressly forbids  the  acceptance  of  a  ransom  for  the 
forfeited  life  of  the  murderer,  although  it  might  be 
saved  by  his  seeking  an  a_sylum  at  the  altar  of 
the  Tabernacle,  in  case  the  homicide  was  acci- 
dentally committed  (Exod.  xxi:i3;  I  Kings  i:so; 
ii  :28) .  When,  however,  in  process  of  time,  after 
Judaism  had  been  fully  developed,  no  other  sanc- 
tuary was  tolerated  but  that  of  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  the  chances  of  escape  of  such  an  homi- 
cide from  the  hands  of  the  avenger,  ere  he 
reached  the  gates  of  the  Temple,  became  less  in 
proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  spot  where  the 
murder  was  committed  from  Jerusalem.  Six  cities 
of  refuge  were  in  consequence  appointed  for  the 
momentary  safety  of  the  murderer,  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  roads  to  which  were 
kept  in  good  order  to  facilitate  his  escape  (Deut. 
xix:3).  Thither  the  avenger  durst  not  follow 
him,  and  there  he  lived  in  safety  until  a  proper 
examination  had  taken  place  before  the  authori- 
ties of  the  place  (Josh,  xx  :6,  9),  in  order  to  as- 
certain whether  the  murder  was  a  wilful  act  or 
not.  In  the  former  case  he  was  instantly  deliv- 
ered up  to  the  Goel,  against  whom  not  even  the 
altar  could  protect  him  (Exod.  xxi:i4;  I  Kings 
ii  :29)  ;  in  the  latter  case,  though  he  was  not 
actually  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Goel,  he 
was,  notwithstanding,  not  allowed  to  quit  the 
precincts  of  the  town,  but  was  obliged  to  remain 
there  all  his  lifetime,  or  until  the  death  of  the 
high-priest  (Num.  xxxv:6;  Deut.  xix:3;  Josh. 
xx:l-6),  if  he  would  not  run  the  risk  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  avenger,  and  be  slain  by 
h'm  with  impunity  (Num.  xxxy:26;  Deut.  xix:6). 
That  such  a  voluntary  exile  was  considered  more 
in  the  light  of  a  punishment  for  manslaughter 
than  a  provision  for  the  safe  retreat  of  the  Komi- 
cide  against  the  revengeful  designs  of  the  pur- 
suer, is  evident  from  Num.  xxxv  :32,  where  it 
is  expressly  forbidden  to  release  him  from  nis 
confinement  on  any  condition  whatever. 

(2)  That  such  institutionsj^re  altogether  at  va- 
riance with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  revenge,  so  far  from 
being  counted  a  right  or  duty,  was  condemned 
by  Christ  and  his  apostles  as  a  vice  and  passion 
to  be  shunned  (Acts  vii:6o;  Matt.  v:44;  Luke 
vi:28;  Rom.  xii:i4,  sq.  Comp.  Rom.  xiii.,  where 
the  power  of  executing  revenge  is  vested  in  the 
authorities  alone). 

BLOODY  SWEAT  (blQd'J*  swet'). 

According  to  Luke  xxii  :44,  our  Lord's  sweat 
was  'as  great  drops  of  blood  falling  to  the  ground.' 
Michaelis  takes  the  passage  to  mean  nothing  more 
than  that  the  drops  were  as  large  as  falling  drops 
of  blood. 

(1)     The  evangelist  does  not  say  that  it  became 
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blood,  and  the  comparison  may  be  used  as  an 

illustration  of  the  terrible  agony  through  which 
our  Lord  was  passing. 

An  examination  of  twelve  different  translations 
besides  the  Greek  text,  fails  to  find  any  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  sweat  became  blood, 
or  that  blood  issued  from  the  pores. 

In  relation  to  this  subject,  Dr.  Olshauscn  says: 
"Although,  on  the  authority  of  medical  statements 
we  can  believe  that  in  the  highest  state  of  mental 
agony  a  blood  exudation  may  take  place,  still 
we  must  acknowledge  that  in  these  words  of 
Luke,  only  a  comparison  of  the  sweat  with  drops 
of  blood  is  directly  expressed.  In  relation  to 
real  drops  of  blood,  the  words  'as  if  would  be 
altogether  out  of  place."  Butler,  "Bible  IVork," 
P   514  ) 

Wakefield's  version  reads  as  follows :  "And  be- 
ing in  an  agony  of  distress,  he  continued  praying 
with  unusual  earnestness,  and  his  sweat  was  run- 
ning douii  like  great  drops  of  blood  to  the 
ground." 

McKnight  renders  the  verse  thus:  "And  being 
in  an  agony  of  griei.  he  prayed  the  more  fervently. 
and  his  sweat  fell  like  clotted  blood  to  the 
ground." 

Rotherham  translates  as  follows:  "And  com- 
ing to  be  in  an  agony,  more  intensely  was  he  pray- 
ing, and  his  perspiration  became  as  if  great  drops 
of  blood  (were)  descending  to  the  ground." 

Several  ancient  manuscripts  besides  the  Vatican 
and  the  Alexandrian  omit   verses  43-44. 

(2)  \V.  W.  Keen.  M.D.,  LL.D.,  in  able  papers, 
contributed  to  The  Baptist  Teacher,  October,  1890; 
The  Baptist  Qr.  Rez:  April,  1892,  and  the  Bib. 
Sacra.,  July,  1897,  discusses  the  subject  very 
thoroughly.  After  citing  a  large  number  of  cases 
where  the  phenomena  connected  with  exuda- 
tion of  blood  occurred  from  strong  emotion,  he 
contends  that  human  emotion  from  any  cause  can 
be  but  slight  when  compared  with  that  of  him 
"upon  whom  was  laid  the  iniquity  of  us  all,"  and 
who  presumably  from  adolescence  till  his  death, 
and  certainly  during  the  three  years  of  his  active 
ministry,  felt  this  burden  most  intensely.  If 
bloody  sweating  occurs,  as  is  certainly  the  case, 
as  a  result  of  the  nervous  phenomena  of  hysteria, 
how  much  more  probable  would  it  be  from  'lie 
intense  nervous  strain  of  Gcthsemanc.  More- 
over, though  "foxes  had  holes  and  the  birds  of 
the  air  had  nests,  the  Son  of  man  had  not  where 
to  lay  his  head,"  he  was  undouWcdly  often  sub- 
ject to  physical  hardships,  spent  the  night  on 
mountains  in  prayer,  was  exposed  to  mob  violence, 
and  finally,  combining  both  the  acme  of  emotion 
and  the  acme  of  physical  suffering,  passed  through 
the  awful  night  in  Gethscmane  and  the  physical 
and  mental  agonies  of  the  crucifixion.  Under  such 
circumstaticcs,  with  such  intensified  emotion  be- 
yond the  limit  of  human  endurance,  and  with  such 
physical  suffering  as  culminated  on  the  cross,  it 
cannot  be  a  wonder  cither  that  his  sweat  became 
bloody,  or  that  his  heart,  even  at  so  early  an  age 
as  thirty-three,  should  rupture. 

BLUE  (hlui      See  Colors. 

BOANEBOES  (bC'a-ncr'jfz),  (Gr.  Boaw^ft,  *<j- 
an-erg-es' ,  explained  as  "sons  of  thunder,"  Mark 
"i:i7t.  a  surname  given  by  Christ  to  James  and 
John,  probably  on  account  of  their  fcr\-id,  impetu- 
ous spirit  (Comp.  Luke  ix:54,  and  see  Olshauscn 
thereon). 

BOAB  (b5r),  (Heb.  "*!q.  khaz-etrX  (Gr.  xo'pof, 
khoy'ros'S.  Occurs  in  Lev.  xi  7;  llcut.  xiv:8;  Ps. 
Ixxx:l3:  Prov.  xi:22;   Is.  Ixv:4;  Ixviri.  17. 

The  Hebrew.  Egyptian.  Arabian,  Phcrnician  and 
other   neighboring  nations  abstained   from   hogfs 


flesh,  and  consequently,  excepting  in  Egypt,  and 
(.at  a  later  period)  beyond  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  no 
domesticated  swine  were  reared.  In  Egj'pt,  where 
swineherds  were  treated  as  the  lowest  of  men, 
even  to  a  denial  of  admission  into  the  temples,  and 
where  to  have  been  touched  by  a  swine  defiled  the 
the  person  nearly  as  much  as  it  did  a  Hebrew,  it 
is  difficult  to  conjecture  for  what  purpose  these 
animals  were  kept  so  abundantly,  as  it  appears 
by  the  monumental  pictures  they  were ;  for  the 
mere  service  of  treading  down  seed  in  the  de- 
posited mud  of  the  Nile  when  the  inundation  sub- 
sided, the  only  purpose  alleged,  cannot  be  admitted 
as  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  fact.  Although  in 
Palestine,  Syria,  and  Phoenicia  hogs  were  rarely 
domesticated,  wild  boars  are  often  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  they  were  frequent  in  the  time 
of  the  Crusades.  The  wild  boar  of  the  East, 
though  commonly  smaller  than  the  old  breeds  of 
domestic  swine,  grows  occasionally  to  a  very 
large  size.  It  is  passive  while  unmolested,  but 
vindictive  and  fierce  when  roused.  The  eari  of 
the  species  are  small,  and  rather  rounded,  the 
snout  broad,  the  tusks  very  prominent,  the  tail 
tortuous,  and  the  color  dark  ashy,  the  ridge  of 
the  back  bearing  a  profusion  of  long  bristles.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  this  species  is  the  same  as  that 
of  Europe,  for  the  farrow  are  not  striped :  most 
likely  it  is  identical  with  the  wild  hog  of  India 

BOAUB  (bord).  Four  Hebrew  words  are  thus 
translated: 

1.  In  Exod.  xxvii:8;  Ezck.  xxvii:5  and  else- 
where, the  word  is  0",  loo'akh,  a  tablet. 

2.  In  Exod.  xxvi:i5,  j^., '^i?.,  keh'resh,  to  split 
off  like  a  board. 

3.  In  I  Kings  vi:i5,  ~"^ ,  sfii-ay-raw' ,  A rozv ,  or 
sfl  up  in  order. 

4.  In  1  Kings  vi:i5,  i'iiJ, /idj-Zaa/',  is  rendered 
a  rik,  or  a  beam. 

BOAT  (botl.  The  following  words  in  the  orig- 
inal are  translated  boat : 

1.  Ab-aw-ra7u'  (Heb.  '''7t-1),  a  crossing  place,  so 
ferry  boat  (I  Sam.  xix:l8). 

2.  Ploy-ar'ee-on  (Gr.  tXoii.piov),  a  little  ship,  a 
fishing  smack  (John  vi:22,  23). 

3.  Skafay  (C,\.  incdifiri),  liugowX.,  a  boat  acting  as 
tender  to  a  larger  vessel  (.Acts  xxvii:i6,  30,  32). 

BOAZ  (bo'az),  (Heb.  '^^^  bo'as,  perhaps  alac- 
rity). 

!•  A  wealthy  Be'hlehemite  and  near  kinsman 
of  the  first  husband  of  Ruth,  whom  he  eventually 
espoused  under  the  obligations  of  the  I.evirate 
law,  which  he  willingly  incurred  (B.  C.  1360). 
The  conduct  of  Boaz — his  fine  spirit,  just  feeling, 
piety,  and  amenity  of  manners— appears  to  great 
advantage  in  the  book  of  Ruth,  and  forms  an  in- 
teresting portraiture  of  the  condition  and  deport- 
ment of  what  was  in  his  time  the  upper  class  of 
Israelites.  By  his  marriage  with  Ruth  he  became 
the  father  of  Obed.  from  whom  came  Jesse,  the 
father  of  David.  He  was  thus  one  of  the  direct 
ancestors  of  Christ,  and  as  such  his  name  occurs 
in  Matt,  i  :5.  but  it  is  difficult  to  assign  his  date. 
(See  RuTii  ;  Genealogy.) 

I..itc  Jewish  tradition,  without  any  probability, 
idc-ntifics  him  with  the  judge,  Ibzan. 

2.  The  ii.imc  given  to  one  of  the  two  brazen 
pillars  which  Solomon  erected  in  the  court  of  the 
temple  (I  Kings  vii:i5,  2i;2  Chron.  iii:i7;  Jer. 
Iii:21).     (See  Jaciiin,  2.) 

BOCHEKtr     (bfik'e-ru),    (Heb.  '""^i,   boker-on\ 

firstborn,  youth),  one  of  the  six  sons  of  Azel,  a  de- 
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scendant  (if  King  Saul  (i  Chron.  viii:38),  B.  C. 
about  1037. 

BOCHIM  (bo'kim),  (Heb.  ^'r^,  ho-keem' ,yKeei>- 
ings),  the  name  given  to  a  place  (probably  near 
Shiloh,  where  the  tabernacle  then  was)  where  an 
'angel  of  the  Lord'  reproved  the  assembled 
Israelites  for  their  disobedience  in  making  leagues 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  for  their 
remissness  in  taking  possession  of  their  heritage. 
This  caused  the  bitter  weeping  among  the  people 
for  which  the  place  took  its  name  (Judg.  ii:i). 

BODY  (bod'y),  the  rendering  of  several  Hebrew 
words  and  the  Gx.aCi)ia,so'»iah. 

It  generally  refers  to  the  animal  frame  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  man  himself.  It  differs  from 
sarx  (aipi),  which  has  reference  rather  to  the 
material  or  substance  of  the  body.  It  is  spoken 
of  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  temporary  abode  of  the 
Spirit  (2  Cor.  v:i;  2  Pet.  i:i3,  14). 

Figurative,  (i)  Our  whole  man,  and  Christ's 
whole  manhood,  are  called  a  body,  because  the 
body  is  most  obvious  and  visible  (Rom.  vi:l2; 
Heb.  x:5).  The  last  is  called  the  body  of  his 
Hcsh,  to  represent  it  in  its  state  of  humility,  and  to 
distinguish  it  from  his  mystical  body,  the  church 
(Col,  i:22).  (2)  Christ's  body  may  sometimes 
denote  himself,  as  fulfilling  all  righteousness  for 
us  (Rom.  vii:4;  Heb.  x:io).  (3)  The  church  is 
called  Christ's  body:  it  consists  of  many  members, 
or  persons,  united  to  him,  and  to  one  another  by 
faith,  love,  and  the  ministry  of  the  word  and 
sacraments;  and  by  him  every  true  member  is 
quickened,  strengthened,  and  supported  (Eph. 
iv:i6;  Col.  iiiip;  i  Cor.  xii:i2,  13).  (4)  Our  in- 
ward corruption  is  called  a  body  of  sin  and  death. 
It  consists  of  numerous  lusts  closely  connected ;  is 
of  a  base  nature;  and  disposes  men  to  seek  after, 
and  delight  in  carnal  things.  It  is  altogether  sin- 
ful, the  cause  of  sinful  actions;  and  a  chief  in- 
gredient of  spiritual  death  (Rom.  vi  :6  and  vii  124). 
(5)  The  body  of  types  is  what  is  prefigured  by 
them  (Col.  ii:i7).  (6)  The  apostle  speaks  of  a 
natural  body  in  opposition  to  a  spiritual  body  (l 
Cor.  xv:44).  The  body  whicli  is  buried  is  natural 
{■^uXiKiv),  inasmuch  as  the  power  of  the  sensuous 
and  perishable  life  i^vx'fi)  was  its  vital  principle. 
The  resurrection  body  will  be  spiritual {TV(vp.tj.TiKbv) 
inasmuch  as  the  spirit  will  be  its  life  principle.  It 
will  therefore  be  a  spiritualized  body  fitted  to  the 
new  spiritual  conditions  of  heaven. 

BODY  OF  HEAVEN  (bod'y  6v  hev"n),  (Heb. 
~r??,  eh'tsem,  Exod.  xxiv;io),  from  root  signifying 

strong,  the  bone;  hence,  the  body,  the  very  thing 
or  substance. 

It  is  here  used  for  "the  heaven  itself,  the  very 
heaven."  in  its  clearness,  in  its  unclouded  blue 
appearance,  with  the  unnumbered  stars  sparkling 
brightly  therein   (Exod.  x.xiv:io). 

BOHAN  (b5'han),  (Heb.  '\^'^,   bo'han,  a  thumb), 

a  Reubenite  in  whose  honor  a  stone  was 
erected  which  afterwards  served  as  a  boundary- 
mark  on  the  frontier  between  Judah  and  Benja- 
min (Josh.  xv:6;  xviii:l7). 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  text  whether  this 
stone  was  a  sepulchral  monument,  or  set  up  to 
commemorate  some  great  exploit  performed  by 
this  Bohan  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan  (B.  C. 
1714)-  ^  ,,., 

BOIIi  (boil),  (Heb.  T'Tf.  shekh-eeii' ,  burning, in- 
flammation). 

(1)  A  hard,  painful  tumor,  an  inflamed  ulcer, 
which  on  suppuration  discharges  pus  mixed  with 
blood :   a   substance   called   the    core   is   then   re- 


vealed, which  is  purulent,  thick  and  tenacious,  and 
can  be  drawn  out  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  more 
pus  following.  In  the  Scriptures  the  boil,  shechin, 
seems  to  be  used  for  three  diseases:  (l)  An  in- 
flamed ulcer  (Exod.  ix:io,  11;  Lev.  xiii:i8);  (2) 
a  carbuncle  or  the  bubo  of  the  plague  (2  Kings 
XX  :7;  Is.  xxxviii:2l);  (3)  the  black  leprosy 
(Job  ii:7).  In  Deut.  xxviii  :27,  35,  the  word  is 
translated  60UA. 

(2)  Ordinary  boils  are  common,  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  East,  during  the  rainy  season.  They 
are  unsightly,  but  are  not  dangerous.  One  type  of 
boil,  however,  the  carbuncle,  arising  from  poi- 
soned blood  and  eating  away  the  flesh  like  an 
ulcer,  may  terminate  the  life.  This  was  probably 
Hezekiah's  disease.  The  application  of  a  poultice 
of  figs  would  do  it  good,  but  the  rapid  cure  was 
due  to  God.  (Davis,  Bib.  Diet.).  (See  Dis- 
eases. ) 

BOLLED  (bold),  (Heb.  - 'i'??,  gib-ale',  the  calyx 
of  flowers),  that  which  is  "swollen,"  "podded"  for 
seed  (Exod.  ix:3i). 

BOLSTER  (bol'ster),  (Heb.  '^'^'^'^.,  vier-ah-ash- 
aw',  at  the  head,  I  Sam.  xix:l3,  16;  xxvi:7,  11,  16), 
elsewhere  rendered  Pillow  (which  see). 

BOLT  (bolt).    See  Lock. 

BOND  (bond),  the  rendering  of  several  words 
in  the  original.  Among  them  are  Heb.  "'???,  es- 
awr' ,  ~?^,  is-awr' . 

It  denotes  (i)  A  band  or  chain  (Acts  xxviii: 
20)  ;  (2)  an  obligation,  or  vow  (Num.  xxx:i2)  ; 
(3)  oppression;  captivity;  affliction  outward,  or 
inward  (Ps  cxvi:i6;  Phil.  i:7);  (4)  the  just 
laws  of  God  or  men,  which  restrain  our  sinful 
liberty,  and  unite  us  into  a  body  in  church  or 
state   (Jer.  v  :5). 

BONDAGE  (bond'aj),  (Heb.  '^"^r,  ab-dooth'). 
See  Slavery. 

BONE  (bon).  (1)  The  hard  parts  of  animal 
bodies  which  support  their  frame  (Jobx:ii). 

(2)  A  dead  body  (i  Kings  xiii:3i;  2  Kings 
xiii:2l). 

(3)  The  whole  man  (Ps.  xxxv:io). 
Figurative,     (i)   A   troubled   soul   is   likened 

to  broken,  burned,  pierced,  shaken,  or  rotten 
bones;  its  distress  is  very  painful,  lasting,  and 
difficult  of  cure  (Ps.  li  :8 ;  Lam.  i:l3;  Ps.  xlii:io; 
Jer.  xxiiiig;  Hab.  iii:i6)  ;  (2)  to  be  bone  of  one's 
bone,  and  Aesli  of  his  flesh;  or  a  tnember  of  his 
flesh  and  bones,  is  to  have  the  same  nature,  and 
the  nearest  relation  and  affection  (2  Sam.  v:l; 
Gen.  ii  :23 ;  Eph.  v:3o;  (3)  to  pluck  ,the  flesh  off 
one's  bones,  or  to  break  and  chop  them,  is  most 
cruelly  to  oppress  and  murder  (Mic.  iii  :2,  3)  ;  (4) 
iniquities  are  in  and  on  men's  bones,  when  their 
body  is  polluted  by  them,  and  lie  under  the  guilt 
or  fearful  punishment  of  them  (Job  x.x:ii  ;  Ezek. 
xxxii:27). 

BONNET  (bon'net).  (Ueh.^'^^i'?,mig-baw-ot/i', 
turbans,  hilt-shaped;  "^^!?,  peh-ayr' ,  tires,  orna- 
ments). 

.'\mong  the  Jews,  bonnets  and  miters  were  the 
same.  They  were  made  of  a  piece  of  linen,  sixteen 
yards  long,  which  covered  their  priests'  heads,  in 
form  of  a  helmet ;  that  of  the  common  priests 
being  roundish,  and  that  of  the  high-priest  pointed 
at  the  top  (Lev.  viii:i3).  Josephus  (.4ntiq.  vol. 
iii.  chap.  7,  sec.  2)  describes  the  bonnet  of  the 
common  priests  as  made  of  a  great  many  round? 
of  linen,  sewed  into  the  form  of  a  crown,  and 
the  whole  covered  with  a  fold  of  plain  linen,  to 
hide  the  seams ;   and  the  high-priest's  as  having 
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another  above  this ;  of  a  violet  color,  which  was 
encompassed  with  a  triple  crown  of  gold,  with 
three  rows  of  the  flower  which  the  Greeks  call 
Xi'aros  or  probably  blue-buttle  (.littiq.  vol.  iii. 
chap.  8)  interrupted  in  the  forepart  with  the 
golden  plate,  inscribed  Holiness  to  the  Lord. 
These  bonnets  and  miters  of  the  priests  repre- 
sented the  pure  and  excellent  royalty  of  our 
blessed    Higli-Pricst,   Christ    (Exod.   xxviii:4). 

BOOK  (bcxjk),  (Hcb.  ~??,  say'/er,  book,  writing; 
Gr.  pi^\tn,  6i/>'/os),  a  written  register  of  events  or 
declaration  <5f  doctrines  and  laws  (Gen.  v;i;  Esth. 
viii. 

(1)  The  Books  of  Moses  arc  called  the  book  of 
the  law;  and  a  copy  of  Deuteronomy,  if  not  the 


Book  of  Ihc  Law  (Closed;. 

whole  of  them,  was  laid  up  in  some  repository  of 
the  ark  ( Deut.  xxxi:26).  Anciently,  men  used  to 
write  upon  tables  of  stone,  lead,  copper,  wood,  wax. 
bark,  or  leaves  of  trees.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
wrote  on  linen,  as  appears  from  inscriptions  on 
some  bandages  of  their  mummies;  and  so.  it  is 
likely,  did  the  Hebrews,  .Mioul  H.  C.  ,?670  they 
began  to  write  on  the  inner  films  nr  skins  of  their 
paper  reeds.  Hesiod's  works  were  written  on 
tables  of  lead;  the  Roman  laws  on  twelve  tables 
of  brass:  Solon's  on  wood;  and  those  of  God 
on  stone,  probably  marble.  In  very  ancient  times. 
the  Persians  and  lonians  wrote  on  skins.  When 
Attains,  king  of  Pergamos.  formed  his  library, 
about  B.  C.  230,  he  cither  invented  or  improved 


parchment.  This,  when  written  on,  was  either 
sewed  together  in  long  rolls,  and  written  only  on 
one  side,  in  the  manner  of  the  copy  of  the  law 
now  used  in  the  Jewish  synagogues;  or  il  was 
formed  in  the  manner  of  our  books.  When  the 
book  was  written  on  one  of  these  rolls,  it  wa.s 
wound  on  a  stick,  and  turned  off  or  on  at  the  read- 
er's pleasure; — hence  the  term  I'oliime.  Some 
Indian  books  are  extant,  written  on  leaves  of  the 
.Malabar  palm  tree.  Hooks  now,  and  for  about 
five  or  six  centuries  backward,  liavc  been  generally 
written  on  linen  paper.    The  Jews  had  their  copies 


Book  of  the  Law  (Opened). 

of  the  Scriptures  carefully  transcribed  on  rolls 
of  parchment,  and  hence  we  read  of  a  roll,  or  the 
roll  of  a  book:  or  of  the  heavens  rolled  together 
as  a  scroll.  It  was  probably  a  roll  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  which  was  put  into  our  Lord's  hands  in  the 
synagogue  at  Nazareth ;  and  on  such  a  roll 
Karucli  wrote,  at  Jeremiah's  dictation,  the  proph- 
ecy which  the  king  of  Judah  burned  (Jer.  xxxvi; 
Luke  iviy.. 

(2)  The  Book  of  the  Lord  is  cither  the  Script- 
ures ( Is.  xxxiv  :i6)  or  his  purpose,  wherein  every- 
thing IS  regulated  and  fixed  ( Ps.  cxxxixtld;  Rev. 
v  :4 ;  X  :2)  or  his  providential  care  and  support  of 
men's  natural  life  (Exod.  xxxii:.v:  Ps.  IxixriS) 
or  his  omni-cicnt  observation,  and  fixed  remem- 
brance  of   things    (Ps.    lvi:8:    Mai.    iiirTfiL 

(3)  "Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord"  ( Num. 
xxi:i4)  is  thought  by  some  to  be  an  ancient  docu- 
ment existing  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  quoted  or  alluded  to  by  Moses. 
.•\nother  view  is  that  it  "is  a  collection  of  odes  of 
the  lime  of  Mosos  himself,  in  celebration  of  the 
glorious  acts  of  the  Lord  and  of  the  Israelites" 
(K.  and  D.,  Com.).  "Was  this  book  a  record  of 
war  songs  sung  over  camp  fires,  just  as  the 
Bedouins  do  to-day?  It  seems  most  likely"  (Har- 
per.  Hil'li-  iiiut  Moilern   Pisiot'cries,  p.   \22). 

(4)  The  Book  of  Life.  In  Phil,  iv  :.i  Paul 
speaks  of  Clement  and  other  of  his  fellow-labor- 
ers, 'whose  names  are  written  in  the  honk  of  life.' 
On  this  Heinrichs  (.-iMriofaf.  in  l-.f>.  Philif'f.)  ob- 
serves that  as  the  future  life  is  represented  imder 
the  image  of  a  roX/rtu/ui  it  ifizeti.</ii/>,  toii»iuuify, 
political  society)    just    before    (iii:3o),    it    is    in 
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agreement  with  this  to  suppose  (as  usual)  a  cata- 
logue of  the  citizens'  names,  both  natural  and 
adopted  (Luke  x:20;  Rev.  xx:i5;  xxi:27),  and 
from  which  the  unworthy  are  erased  (Rev.  iii:5). 
Thus  the  names  of  the  good  are  often  represented 
as  registered  in  heaven  (Rev.  iii:5).  But  this  by 
no  means  implies  a  certainty  of  salvation  (nor, 
as  Doddridge  remarks,  does  it  appear  that  Paul 
in  this  passage  had  any  particular  revelation),  but 
only  that  at  that  time  the  persons  were  on  the  list, 
from  which  (as  in  Rev.  iii  :s)  the  names  of  un- 
worthy members  might  be  erased.  This  explana- 
tion is  sufficient  and  satisfactory  for  the  other  im- 
portant passage  in  Rev.  iii  :5,  where  the  glorified 
Christ  promises  to  'him  that  overcometh,'  that 
he  will  not  blot  his  name  out  of  the  book  of  life. 

(5)  A  Sealed  Book  (Is.  xxixrii;  Rev.  v:l-3) 
is  a  book  whose  contents  are  secret,  and  have  for  a 
very  long  time  been  so,  and  are  not  to  be  pub- 
lished till  the  seal  is  removed. 

(6)  A  Book  or  Boll  Written  Within  and 
Without,  i.  e.,  on  the  back  side  (Rev.  v:l),  may 
be  a  book  containing  a  long  series  of  events ; 
it  not  being  the  custom  of  the  ancients  to  write  on 
the  back  side  of  the  roll,  unless  when  the  inside 
would  not  contain  the  whole  of  the  writing 
(Comp.  Horace,  Ep.  i.  20,  3). 

(7)  To  Eat  a  Book  signifies  to  consider  it  care- 
fully and  digest  it  well  in  the  mind  (Jer.  xv:l6; 
Rev.  xip).  A  similar  metaphor  is  used  by  Christ 
in  John  vi.,  where  he  repeatedly  proposes  himself 
as  'the  Bread  of  Life'  to  be  eaten  by  his  people. 

(8)  Man's  Conscience  is  like  to  a  book;  it 
records  whatever  he  has  done  (Dan.  vii:io). 

(9)  Christ's  Opening  the  Sealed  Book  im- 
ports the  predeclaration  and  exact  fulfilment  of 
the  purposes  of  God  relative  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment church  (Rev.  v;9;  viii:i).  (See  Roll; 
Writing.) 

BOOKS,  SACRED,  OF  THE  EAST. 

In  relation  to  the  comparison  between  the  rela- 
tive merit  of  the  various  "Sacred  Books  of  the 
East"  Sir  Monier  Monier-Williams,  Professor  of 
Sanskrit.  Oxford  Univ.,  Eng.,  says: 

"(i)  When  I  began  investigating  Hinduism  and 
Buddhism,  some  well-meaning  friends  expressed 
their  surprise  that  I  should  waste  my  time  by 
grubbing  in  the  dirty  gutters  of  heathendom. 
After  a  little  examination  I  found  many  gems 
there,  and  I  began  to  be  a  believer  in  what  is 
called  'the  evolution  and  growth  of  religious 
thought.'  'These  imperfect  systems,'  I  said  to 
myself,  'are  clearly  steps  in  the  development  of 
man's  religious  instincts  and  aspirations.  Nay,  it 
is  probable  that  they  were  all  intended  to  lead  up 
to  one  true  religion,  and  that  Christianity  is, 
after  all,  merely  the  climax,  the  complement,  the 
fulfillment  of  them  all.' 

"Now,  there  is  unquestionably  a  delightful  fas- 
cination about  such  a  theory,  and.  what  is  more, 
there  are  elements  of  truth  in  it.  But  I  am  glad 
of  an  opportunity  of  stating  publicly  that  I  am  per- 
suaded I  was  misled  by  its  attractiveness,  and  that 
its  main  idea  is  quite  erroneous.  The  charm  and 
the  danger  of  it,  I  think,  lie  in  its  apparent  liber- 
ality, its  breadth  of  view,  and  toleration. 

"(2)  Now.  to  express  sympathy  with  this  kind 
of  liberality  is  sure  to  win  applause  among  a  cer- 
tain class  in  these  days  of  toleration  and  religious 
free  trade.  We  must  not  forget,  either,  that  our 
Bible  tells  us  that  God  has  not  left  Himself  with- 
out witness,  and  that  in  every  nation  he  that 
feareth  God  and  worketh  righteousness  is  ac- 
cepted of  Him. 

"Yet  I  contend  that  this  flabby,  jelly-fish  kind 
of  tolerance  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  nerve. 


fiber  and  backbone  that  ought  to  characterize  a 
manly  Christian.  A  Christian's  character  ought 
to  be  exactly  what  the  Bible  intends  it  to  be. 
Take  that  Sacred  Book  of  ours.  Handle  rever- 
ently the  whole  volume ;  search  it  through  and 
through,  and  mark  well  the  spirit  that  pervades  it. 
You  will  find  no  limpness,  no  flabbiness  about  its 
utterances.  Vigor  and  manhood  breathe  in  evecy 
page.  It  is  downright  and  straightforward,  bold, 
fearless,   rigid  and  uncompromising. 

"It  tells  us  plainly  to  be  either  hot  or  cold.  If 
God  be  God,  serve  Him.  If  Baal  be  God,  serve 
Him.  We  cannot  serve  both.  Only  one  name  is 
given  among  men  whereby  we  may  be  saved. 

"(3)  These  non-Christian  Bibles  are  develop- 
ments in  the  wrong  direction.  They  all  begin  with 
some  ashes  of  true  light  and  end  in  utter  dark- 
ness. Pile  them,  if  you  will,  on  the  left  side  of 
your  study  table,  but  place  your  own  Holy  Bible 
on  the  right  side — all  by  itself,  all  alone,  and  with 
a  wide  gap  between. 

"(4)  And  now  I  crave  permission  to  give  at 
least  two  good  reasons  for  venturing  to  contra- 
vene in  so  plainspoken  a  manner  the  favorite 
philosophy  of  the  day.  Listen  to  me,  ye  youth- 
ful students  of  the  so-called  Sacred  Books  of  the 
East ;  search  them  through  and  through,  and  tell 
me,  do  they  affirm  of  Vyasa,  of  Zoroaster,  of  Con- 
fucius, of  Buddha,  of  Mohammed,  what  our  Bible 
affirms  of  the  founder  of  Christianity? — that  He, 
a  sinless  man,  was  made  Sin?  Not  merely  that 
He  is  the  eradicator  of  sin,  but  that  He,  the  sinless 
Son  of  Man,  was  himself  made  sin. 

"Vyasa  and  the  other  founders  of  Hinduism 
enjoined  severe  penances,  endless  lustral  wash- 
ings, incessant  purifications,  painful  pilgrimages, 
arduous  ritual,  and  sacrificial  observations,  all 
with  one  idea  of  getting  rid  of  sin.  All  their 
books  say  so.  But  do  they  say  that  the  very  men 
who  exhausted  every  invention  for  the  eradication 
of  sin  were  themselves  sinless  men  made  sin? 

"(5)  As  a  layman  I  do  not  presume  to  inter- 
pret the  apparently  contradictory  proposition  put 
forth  in  our  Bible  that  a  sinless  man  was  made 
sin.  All  that  I  now  contend  for  is  that  it  stands 
alone — that  it  is  wholly  unparalleled :  that  it  is 
not  to  be  matched  by  the  shade  of  a  shadow  of  a 
similar  declaration  in  any  other  book  claiming  to 
be  the  exponent  of  any  other  religion  in  the  world. 

"Once  again,  ye  youthful  students  of  the  so- 
called  Sacred  Books  of  the  East;  search  them 
through  and  through,  and  see  if  they  affirm  of 
any  one  what  our  Bible  affirms  of  the  Founder  of 
CTiristianity, — that  He,  a  dead  and  buried  man,  was 
made  life? — not  merely  that  He  is  the  giver  of 
life,  but  that  He  is  life? 

"  'I  am  the  life.'  'When  Christ,  who  is  our  life, 
shall  appear.'  'He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life.' 
Let  me  remind  you,  too,  that  'the  blood  is  the  life,' 
and  that  our  Sacred  Book  adds  this  matchless, 
this  unparalleled,  this  astounding  assertion:  'Ex- 
cept ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink 
his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.' 

(6)  "Again  I  say  I  am  not  presuming  to  in- 
terpret so  marvelous,  so  stupendous  a  statement. 
All  I  contend  for  is  that  it  is  absolutely  unique, 
and  I  defy  you  to  produce  the  shade  of  a  shadow 
of  a  similar  declaration  in  any  other  sacred  book 
in  the  world.  And  bear  in  mind  that  these  two 
matchless,  these  two  unparalleled  declarations,  are 
closely,  intimately  connected  with  the  great  cen- 
tral facts  and  doctrines  of  our  religion — the  in- 
carnation, the  crucifixion,  the  resurrection  and 
the  ascension  of  the  Christ.  Vyasa,  Zoroaster, 
Confucius,  Buddha,  and  Mohammed  are  all  dead 
and  buried ;  their  flesh  is  dissolved :  their  bodies 
are  extinct.     Even  their'  foUow.ers  admit  this. 
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"Christianity  alone  commemorates  the  passing 
into  the  heavens  of  its  Divine  Founder,  not  merely 
in  the  spirit,  but  "in  the  body.'  to  be  the  eternal 
source  of  life  and  holiness  to  his  people. 

"(7)  The  two  unparalleled  declarations  quoted 
by  me  from  our  Holy  Bible  make  a  gfulf  between 
it  and  the  so-called  Sacred  Books  of  the  East 
which  sever  the  one  from  the  other  utterly,  hope- 
lessly, and  forever.  Not  a  mere  rift,  which  may 
be  easily  closed  up,  and  across  which  the  Christian 
and  the  non-Christian  may  shake  hands  and  in- 
terchange similar  ideas  in  regard  to  essential 
truths,  but  a  veritable  gulf,  which  cannot  be 
bridged  over  by  any  science  of  religious  thought 
— yes,  a  bridgeless  chasm  which  no  theory  of  evo- 
lution can  ever  span. 

"(8)  Go  forth,  then,  ye  missionaries,  in  your 
Master's  name;  go  forth  into  all  the  world,  and 
after  studying  all  its  false  religions  and  philoso- 
phies, fearlessly  proclaim  to  suffering  humanity 
the  plain,  the  unchangeable,  the  eternal  facts  of 
the  gospel. 

"Dare  to  be  downright  with  all  the  uncom- 
promising courage  of  your  own  Bible,  while  with 
It  your  watchwords  are  love,  joy.  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation. Be  fair,  be  charitable,  be  Christlike, 
but  let  there  be  no  mistake.  Let  it  be  made  abso- 
lutely clear  that  Christianity  cannot,  must  not, 
be  watered  down  to  suit  the  palate  of  either 
Hindu,  Parsee.  Confucianist,  Buddhist,  or  Mo- 
hammedan, and  that  whosoever  wishes  to  pass 
from  the  false  religion  to  the  true  can  never  hope 
to  do  so  by  the  rickety  planks  of  compromise,  or 
by  the  help  of  faltering  hands  held  out  by  half- 
hearted Christians. 

"He  must  leap  the  gulf  in  faith,  and  the  living 
Christ  will  spread  his  everlasting  arms  beneath 
and  land  him  safely  on  the  eternal  rock."  (^Trans. 
I'ie.  Inst.  vol.  20.  p.  302  ) 

BOOTH  (bor>th),(Heb.'^?D_^(,o^.^aK;',  tabernacle 
or  p.ivilion),  a  hut  made  of  brandies  of  trees, 
and  thus  distinguished  from  a  tent  properly  so 
called. 

Such  were  the  booths  in  which  Jacob  sojourned 
for  a  while  on  his  return  to  the  borders  of  Canaan, 
whence  the  place  obtained  the  name  of  Succoth 
(Gen  xxxiii:i7;  and  such  were  the  temporary 
green  sheds  in  which  the  Israelites  were  directed 
to  celebrate  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Lev. 
xxiii:42.  43).  As  this  observance  was  to  com- 
memorate the  abode  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wil- 
derness, it  has  been  rather  unwi^Jcly  concluded  by 
some  that  they  there  lived  in  such  booths  But  it 
is  evident  from  the  narrative,  that,  during;  their 
wanderings,  they  dwelt  in  lents:  and.  indeed, 
where,  in  that  treeless  region,  could  they  have 
found  branches  with  which  to  construct  their 
booths'  Such  structures  are  only  available  in 
well- wooded  regions;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
direction  to  celebrate  the  feast  in  booths,  rather 
than  in  tents,  was  given  because,  when  the  Israel- 
ites became  a  settled  people  in  Palestine,  and 
ceased  to  have  a  general  use  of  tents,  it  was  easier 
for  them  to  erect  a  temporary  shed  of  green 
branches  than  to  provide  a  tent  for  the  occasion. 

BOOTY  (bdb'lj").     See  Spoil. 

BOOZ  (bn'oz),  (Gr.  Boif.  booz,  Matt.  1:5;  Luke 
iii:32).     See  BoAZ, 

BOBDER  (bflr'dSr). 

1.  Generally  some  form  of  the  Heb.  '^?,  gheb- 
ooT,  a  boundary  line. 

8,  Mh-gheh'reth  (Heb.  '^v?"'?,  inclosing,  Exod. 
xxv:25,  27;  xxxvii:l2,  14),  the  margins  or  panels 
placed  round  about  the  table  of  the  shew  bread 


.vhere  the  upper  portion  of  the  legs  were  fastened, 
also  of  a  similar  margin  round  the  pedestals  ^<i  the 
temple  lavers  (I  Kings  vii:28-36;  2  Kings  xvi;l7). 

3.  Kaw-nawf    (Heb.   H??,  edge),  the   hem    or 

fringe  of  a  garment  (Num.  xv:38). 

4.  Tore  (Heb.  TD,  a  string),^  row  or  string  of 
pearls  or  golden  beads  for  the  headdress  (Cant. 
i:li). 

BORITH  (bo'riih),  (Heb.  '^"'2,  bo-rith'),  occurs 
in  two  passages  of  Scripture,  first  in  Jer.  ii:22,  and 
then  in  Malachi  iii:2. 

From  neither  of  these  passages  does  it  dis- 
tinctly appear  whether  the  substance  referred  to 
by  the  name  of  borith  was  obtained  from  the  min- 
eral or  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  But  it  is 
evident  that  it  was  possessed  of  cleansing  proper- 
ties. 

BORN  AGAIN  (born  a-gfin)  or  BORN  OF  GOD. 
See  RKGi;MiK.\TiON. 

BORROWING  (b6r'r6-ing).  On  the  general 
subject,  as  a  matter  of  law  or  precept,  see  Loan. 

In  Exod.  xii  :35  we  are  told  that  the  Israelites, 
when  on  the  point  of  their  departure  from  Egypt, 
'borrowed  of  the  Egyptians  jewels  of  silver,  and 
jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment;'  and  it  is  added  that 
'the  Lord  gave  the  people  favor  in  the  sight  of  the 
Egyptians,  so  that  they  lent  unto  them  such  things 
as  they  required.  And  they  spoiled  the  Egyptians.' 
This  was  in  pursuance  of  a  Divine  command 
which  had  been  given  to  them  through  Moses 
(Exod.  iii:22;  xi:2).  This  has  suggested  a  diffi- 
culty, seeing  that  the  Israelites  had  certainly  no 
intention  of  returning  to  Egj'pt,  or  to  restore  the 
valuables  which  they  thus  obtained  from  their 
Egyptian  'neighbors.'  It  is  admitted  that  the  gen- 
eral acceptation  of  the  word  rendered  borrow 
VXw-  ^l"'''l)  is  to  asi  or  beg.  Surely  the 
Israelites  had  the  moral  right  to  "ask  or  beg"  of 
the  Egyptians  a  portion  of  their  valuables  after 
more  than  four  hundred  years  of  unrequited  labor, 
but  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  has  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Israelites  were  obliged  to  leave  their 
own  property  in  lieu  of  what  they  received  from 
the  Egyptians,  as  there  was  very  little  which  they 
could  take  with  them  on  such  a  long  and  weary 
march. 

Lesser  translates  Exodus  xii  :35-36,  as  follows : 

"And  the  children  of  Israel  had  done  according 
to  the  word  of  Moses;  and  they  had  asked  of  the 
Egyptians,  vessels  of  silver,  and  vessels  of  gold, 
and  garments.  And  the  I^nl  had  given  the  peo- 
ple favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  Eg\'ptians,  so  that  Ihey 
gave  unto  them  rvhat  they  required."  The  Septua- 
gint  also  renders  the  word  "ask." 

In  all  these  passages  the  word  which  is  rendered 
"borrow"  is  -^fy.  j^aw'd/— ask.  (See  Exodus  iii:22, 
also  xi  :2  and  xii  :35.)  If  it  had  meant  borrow  in 
our  sense  the  word  should  have  been  '^U,  latiah, 
as  in  Prov.  xxii7;  Is.  xxiv:2;  Ps.  xxxvii:2i,  etc. 

It  would  appear  that  after  so  m.iny  plagues 
had  fallen  upon  the  country,  the  Egyptians  would 
have  been  glad  to  give  the  Israelites  almost  any- 
thing in  or<lcr  to  get  them  away,  and  relieve  them 
of  the  continual  judgments  which  were  being  sent 
on  their  account. 

BOSCATH    (b«s'kalh),    (2    Kings   xxii  i).     See 

Bli/KATII. 

BOSOM  (bMz'um),  (Heb.  T^.,  khake.Xo  inclose). 

It  is  usual  with  the  western  Asiatics  to  carry  va- 
rious sorts  of  things  in  the  bosom  of  their  dress, 
which  forms  a  somewhat  spacious  depository,  be- 
ing wide  above  the  girdle,  which  confines  it  so 


BOSOR 


oUU 


BOTTLE 


tightly  around  the  waist  as  to  prevent  anything 
from  slipping  through.       (See  Breast.) 

Figurative,  (i)  To  have  one  in  our  bosom  im- 
plies kindness,  secrecy,  intimacy  (Gen.  xvi  :5 ;  2 
Sam.  xii:8).  (2)  Christ  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father;  that  is,  possesses  the  closest  intimacy  with, 
and  most  perfect  knowledge  of,  the  Father  (John 
i:i8).  (3)  Our  Saviour  is  said  to  carry  his  lambs 
in  his  bosom,  which  touchingly  represents  his  ten- 
der care  and  watchfulness  over  them.  (4)  Abra- 
ham's bosom  is  heaven,  where  the  saints  not  only 
have  the  closest  and  kindest  intimacy  with  that 
great  patriarch,  but  with  God  in  Christ,  as  a  child 
in  his  father's  bosom  (Luke  xv!:22).  (5)  As  it 
seems  the  ancient  used  to  carry  money  and  what 
was  very  precious  in  their  bosom,  a  gift  in  the 
bosom  denotes  one  secretly  given,  and  heartily  ac- 
cepted (Prov.  xxi:i4).  (6)  And  wicked  men  are 
reicardcd  into  their  bosom,  when  their  sins  are 
heavily  and  sensibly  punished   (Ps.  Ixxix:l2). 

BOSOB  (bo'sor),  (Gr.  'Boabp,  bos-or'). 

1.  The  Aramaic  form  of  Beor,  father  o£  Balaam 
(2  Pet.  ii:is).     (See  Beor.) 

2.  A  town  of  Gilead,  Gilead  being  doubtless 
used  in  a  comprehensive  sense  (l  Mace,  v  :26,  36)  ; 
perhaps  Bezer,  in  the  territory  once  belonging  to 
Reuben   (Josh,  xx  :8). 

BOSOBA  (bos'o-ra). 

A  town  of  Gilead  (i  Mace.  v:26-28),  either  Bos- 
tra  in  Hauran,  or  Bozrah  in  Edom. 

BOSS  (bos),  (Heb.  -^',  gab,  the  back  or  convex 
portionl,  the  outstanding  parts  of  a  shield,  and  thus 
the  thickest  and  stronge-st  (Job  xv:26).  The 
word  is  sometimes  rendered  "back"  (Ps.  cxxix:3; 
Ezek.  x;l2),  "bodies,"  i.  e.,  ramparts  (Job  xiii: 
12),  "nave,"  i.  e.,  rim  of  a  wheel  1 1  Kings  vii;33) 

BOSSES  (bos'es),  the  thickest  and  strongest 
parts;  the  prominent  points  of  a  buckler.  (See 
Arms,  Ar.mor.) 

BOTCH  (boch),  (Heb.  ?"'"?,  shekh-een' ,  inflam- 
mation). 

The  rendering  in  Deut.  xxviii  :27.  35,  in  A.  V. 
of  the  Hebrew  word  elsewhere  translated  boil. 

BOTNIM  (bot'nim),  (Heb.  ^"^?r,  bawt-nim'), 
occurs  only  in  Gen.  xliii:ii. 

Here  the  word  rendered  nuts  is  botnim.  Among 
the  various  translations  of  this  term  Celsius 
enumerates  walnuts,  hazel-nuts,  pine-nuts,  peaches, 
dates,  the  fruit  of  the  terebinth-tree,  and  even  al- 
monds ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  pistachio-nuts 
is  the  true  rendering.     (See  Nuts.) 

BOTTLE  (bot't'l),  (Heb.  ^^^,  khay'meth.  Gen. 
xxi:i4;  Hos.  vii:5;  ''\'^l,7iode,  Judg.  ivrig;  Josh,  ix: 
4,  13;  ■•!*,  neh'bel,  i  Sam.  1:24;  x:3;  2  Sam.  xvi:i; 
2^N,  obe,  Tob  xxxiirig;  Gr.  aaKb%,  Matt.  ix:i7;  Mark 
ii:22;  Luke  v:37). 

(1)  Natural  objects,  it  is  obvious,  would  be  the 
earliest  things  employed  for  holding  and  preserv- 
ing liquids;  and  of  natural  objects  those  would  be 
preferred  which  either  presented  themselves  nearly 
or  quite  ready  for  use,  or  such  as  could  speedily 
be  wrought  into  the  requisite  shape.  The  skins  of 
animals  afford  in  themselves  more  conveniences 
for  the  purpose  than  any  other  natural  product. 
Accordingly,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Iliaii 
(1:247)  the  attendants  are  represented  as  bearing 
wine  for  use  in  a  goatskin  bottle,  'AaKtf  (v  alyeiif. 
In  Herodotus  also  (ii;l2l)  a  passage  occurs  by  vvhich 
it  appears  that  it  was  customarv-  among  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  to  use  bottles  made  of  skins,  and 
from  the  language  employed  by  him  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  a  bottle  was  formed  by  sewing  up  the 


skin  and  leaving  the  projection  of  the  leg  and  foot 
to  serve  as  a  cock;  hence  it  was  termed  Tode6ii,neck 
of  a  wineskin.  This  aperture  was  closed  with  a 
plug  or  a  string.  In  some  instances  every  part  was 
sewed  up  except  the  neck;  the  neck  of  the  animal 
thus  became  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  This  alleged 
use  of  skin-bottles  by  the  Egyptians  is  confirmed 
by  the  monuments. 

(2)  The  Greeks  and  Romans  also  were  accus- 
tomed to  use  bottles  made  of  skins,  chiefly  for 
wine.  Some  interesting  examples  of  those  in  use 
among  the  Romans  are  represented  at  Hercula- 
neum  and  Pompeii. 


Bottles  of  Skins. 

(3)  Skin  bottles  doubtless  existed  among  the 
Hebrews  even  in  patriarchial  times ;  but  the  first 
clear  notice  of  them  does  not  occur  till  Joshua 
ix  :4,  where  it  is  said  that  .the  Gibeonites,  wishing 
to  impose  upon  Joshua  as  if  they  had  come  from 
a  long  distance,  took  'old  sacks  upon  their  asses, 
and  wine  bottles  old  and  rent  and  bound  up.' 
So  in  the  13th  verse  of  the  same  chapter:  'These 
bottles  of  wine  which  we  filled  were  new,  and 
behold,  they  be  rent;  and  these  our  garments  and 
our  shoes  are  become  old  by  reason  of  the  very 
long  journey.'  Age,  then,  had  the  effect  of  wear- 
ing and  tearing  the  bottles  in  question,  which 
must  consequently  have  been  made  of  skin.  To  the 
same  effect  is  the  passage  in  Job  x.xxii:i9,  'My 
belly  is  as  wine  which  hath  no  vent ;  it  is  ready 
to  burst,  like  new  bottles.' 

(4)  Our  Saviour's  language  (Matt,  ix  :i7  :  Luke 
V  '-iJ-  38 ;  Mark  ii  :22)  is  thus  clearly  explained, 
'Men  do  not  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles, 
else  the  bottles  break  and  the  wine  runneth  out 
and  the  bottles  perish  ;'  'New  wine  must  be  put 
in  new  bottles  and  both  are  preserved.'  To  the 
conception  of  an  English  reader  who  knows  of 
no  bottles  but  such  as  are  made  of  clay  or  glass, 
the  idea  of  bottles  breaking  through  age  presents 
an  insuperable  difficulty,  but  skins  may  become 
'old,  rent  and  bound  up;'  they  also  prove,  in 
time,  hard  and  inelastic,  and  would  in  such  a 
condition  be  very  unfit  to  hold  new  wine,  probably 
in  a  state  of  active  fermentation.  Even  new  skins 
might  be  unable  to  resist  the  internal  pressure 
caused  by  fermentation. 

(5)  As  the  drinking  of  wine  is  illegal  among 
the  Moslems,  who  are  now  in  possession  of  West- 
ern .\s\&,  little  is  seen  of  the  ancient  use  of  skin 
bottles  for  wine,  unless  among  the  Christians  of 
Georgia.  Armenia  and  Lebanon,  where  they  are 
still  thus  employed.  In  Georgia  the  wine  is 
stowed  in  large  ox-skins,  and  is  moved  or  kept  at 
hand  for  use  in  smaller  skins  of  goats  or  kids. 
But  skins  are  still  most  extensively  used  through 
out  Western  Asia  for  water. 
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(6)  It  is  an  error  to  represent  bottles  as  being 
made  exclusively  of  dressed  or  undressed  skins 
among  the  ancitnt  Hebrews  (Jones,  Biblical  Cy- 
Ji'pudta,  in  voc).  Among  (he  Egyptians  orna- 
mental vases  were  of  hard  stone,  alabaster,  glass, 


Water  Carriers  with  Bottles. 

ivory,  bone,  porcelain,  bronze,  silver  or  gold,  and 
also,  for  the  use  of  the  people  generally,  of  glazed 
pottery  or  common  earthenware.  As  early  as 
Thothmes  III,  assumed  to  be  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exodus  (B.  C.  1490).  vases  are  known  to  have 
existed  of  a  shape  so  elegant  and  of  workmanship 
so  superior,  as  to  show  that  the  art  was  not.  even 
then,  in  its  infancy. 

Many  of  the  bronze  vases  found  at  Thebes  and 
in  other  parts  of  Egypt  are  of  a  quality  which 
cannot  fail  to  excite  admiration,  and  which  proves 
the  skill  possessed  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  art  of 
working  and  compounding  metals.  Their  shapes 
are  most  various — some  neat,  some  plain,  some 
protesejue;  some  in  form  not  unlike  our  cream- 
jugs,  others  are  devoid  of  taste  as  the  wine  bot- 


6.   Haul  Slonc.     8.  GoUI.  with  Plalet  iDdBaQdi. 
9   Stooe.     io.  Alabaster,  wilb  Lid. 

ties  of  our  cellars  or  the  flower  pots  of  our  con- 
servatories. Thoy  had  also  bottles,  small  vases 
and  pots  used  for  holding  ointment  or  for  other 
purposes  connected  with  the  toilet,  which  were 
made  of  alabaster,  glass,  porcelain  and  hard  stone. 
Many  specimens  01  these  are  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. 

(7)  The  j>erishablc  nature  of  skin  bottles  led,  at 
an  early  period,  to  the  employment  of  instruments 
of  a  more  dtirable  kind,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  children  of  Israel  would,  during  their 
sojourn  in  Egypt,  learn,  among  other  arts  prac- 
ticed by  their  masters,  that  of  working  in  pottery- 


ware.  Thus,  as  early  as  the  days  of  the  Judges 
(iv;i9;  v:25),  bottles  or  vases  composed  of  some 
earthy  material,  and  apparently  of  a  superior 
make,  were  in  use,  for,  what  in  the  fourth  chap- 
ter is  termed  'a  bottle,'  is  in  the  fifth  designated 
"a  lordly  dish.'  Isaiah  (xxx:l4)  expressly  men- 
tions 'the  bottle  of  the  potters'  as  the  reading  in 
the  margin  gives  it,  being  a  literal  translation 
from  the  Hebrew,  while  the  terms  which  the  pro- 
phet employs  show  that  he  could  not  have  in- 
tended anything  made  of  skin — 'he  shall  break  it 
as  the  breaking  of  the  potter's  vessel  that  is 
broken  in  pieces,  so  that  there  shall  not  be  found 
in  the  bursting  of  it  a  sherd  to  take  fire  from  the 
hearth,  or  to  take  water  out  of  the  pit.'  In  the 
19th  chapter,  verse  I.  Jeremiah  is  commanded: 
'Go  and  get  a  potter's  earthen  bottle;'  and  (verse 
10)   'break  the  bottle ;'     "Even  so,  saith  the  Lord 


Assyrian  »., lass  Bottles  (from  the  Urili-h  Museum 
Collectioo). 

of  Hosts  (verse  11).  will  I  break  this  people  and 
this  city  as  one  breaketh  a  potter's  vessel,  that 
cannot  be  made  whole  again.'  (See  also  Jer. 
xiii  :i2-I4.) 

Figurative.  (  1  )  Metaphorically  the  word 
bottle  is  used,  especially  in  poetry,  for  the  clouds 
considered  as  pouring  out  and  pouring  down 
water  (Job  xxxviii:37).  'Who  ean  slay  the  bot- 
tles of  heavenf  (2)  'Put  thou  my  tears  in  a 
bottle' — that  is.  'treasure  them  up' — 'have  a  re- 
gard to  them  as  something  precious'  (Ps.  Ivi:8). 
(3)  David  was  like  a  bottle  in  the  smoke,  when 
he  was  wasted  with  grief  and  trouble,  and  ren- 
dered almost  useless  (Ps.  cxix:83).  (4)  The 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  were  like  bottles,  when 
God  poured  into  them  the  wine  of  his  wrath  and 
burst  and   ruined  them   (Jer.   xiii:l2). 

BOTTOM  (bol'tOm).  (Heb.  ^r^r.  mets-ool-law' , 
Zecli.  i:8i,  to  be  dark,  shadowing.  The  primitive 
root  '^?,  tsaw-lal' ,  means  to  (all  or  settle;  hence 
the  idea  of  a  valley. 

The  bottom,  where  Zechariah  in  his  vision  saw 
the  myrtle  trees,  might  denote  the  low  and  flat 
country  of  Babylon,  or  the  distressed  condition 
of  the  Jews  there,  during  or  after  their  captivity: 
and  the  afflicted  lot  of  the  saints  in  general 
(Zech    i  8) 

BOTTOMLESS    PIT     (bai'tQml«s  pit),    (Rev. 

ix  1,  2,  11;  xi  7;  xvii.X;  xx:l,  3).     See  AnvSS. 

BOUGH  (bou),  (Heb.  '*'?'{,  aw-meer',  abrancii, 

Is.  xvii/i). 

Figurative,  ni  Christ  is  called  the  Branch, 
and  the  liraneh  of  Righteousness.  In  His 
human  nature  He  sprang  forth  of  the  root  of 
Jesse;  His  human  nature  li.is  no  personality  of 
its  own,  but  consists  as  an  engrafted  branch  in 
Mis  Divine  person:  He  flourishes  and  proleris 
His  people  with  His  shadow;  He  brings  forth 
the  highest  honor  to  l""iod  .ind  greatest  happiness 
to  men;  He  is  infinitely  righteous  in  Himself  and 
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in  His  acts ;  and  is  made  of  God  to  us  righteous- 
ness (Jer.  xxiii  :5  and  xxxiii:i5;  Zech.  iii  :8  and 
vi:i2;  Is.  iv:2;  xi:i  and  liii:2).  (2)  When  He 
is  compared  to  a  tree  His  boughs  indicate  His 
ordinances  and  His  protecting  and  supporting 
power  and  grace  (Ezek.  xvii:23).  (3)  The  saints 
are  likened  to  branches;  they  are  united  to 
and  derive  their  nourishing  influence  from  Jesus, 
as  their  root ;  they  refresh  and  protect  the  world 
with  their  shadow,  and  bring  forth  fruits  of  holi- 
ness (John  XV  :s).  (4)  In  respect  of  spreading 
and  beautiful  appearance  and  influence  the  Jew- 
ish church  and  nation  were  tike  boughs  extending 
to  the  sea;  but  they  and  their  cities  were  cut 
down  and  destroyed  by  the  Assyrians  (Ps.  Ixxx: 
10,  11;  Is.  xxx:i7,  and  xxvii:!0,  11).  (5) 
Kings  and  great  men  are  likened  to  branches; 
they  make  a  flourishing  appearance,  and  have 
their  favorites  and  subjects  dwelling  under  their 
boughs,  or  laws ;  and  depending  on  their  protec- 
tion and  support  (Ezek.  xvii  13  and  xxxi  :3  ;  Dan. 
xi  7  and  iv:i2).  (6)  Cities  desolate  of  inhab- 
itants and  trade  are  likened  to  forsaken  boughs, 
uppermost  branches,  turned  dead,  or  burned 
branches  (Is.  xvii  :9  and  xxvii:io).  (7)  Joseph 
was  a  fruitful  bough,  or  Nourishing  son,  for  his 
numerous  and  honorable  offspring  (Gen.  xlix: 
22).  (8)  Children,  or  offspring,  are  called 
branches;  being  sprung  from  their  ancestors  they 
are  an  honor,  help  and  pleasure  to  them  (Job 
viii:i6).  (9)  Sennacherib's  bough  was  lopped 
•with  terror,  when  the  Lord,  by  a  terrible  stroke, 
cut  off  his  captains  and  numerous  army  as  the 
leaves  of  a  tree  (Is.  y.:i2).  (10)  Prosperity  is 
likened  to  branches;  it  is  glorious,  useful  and 
protecting  (Dan.  iv:i4"l.  (11)  To  put  the  branch 
to  the  nose  is  to  smell  branches  carried  in  honor 
of  idols;  or  to  smell  the  censer  of  sacred  incense; 
or  by  sin  to  furnish  fuel  for  the  devouring  wrath 
of  God  (Ezek.  viii:i7). 

BOtTNTtAKIES  (bound'a-riz).  See  LANDMARKS. 

BOXTNTIFTTLNESS  (boun'tl-ful-nes).  Several 
words  in  the  original  are  so  translated:  Heb.  2'^, 
io6e,  good,  Prov.  xxiiig);  ?"'^,  sho'ah,  rich,  Is. 
xxxii:5;  '^J,  gaw-maV ,  Ps.  xiii:6;  Or.  eiXo7(o, 
yoo-log-ee'ah,  good  speech  or  blessing,  2  Cor. 
ix  :s,  6.  In  general  it  denotes  liberality  in  the 
bestowment  of  gifts,  favors,  kindness  (i  Kings 
x:is;  Is.  xxxii:5;  Ps.  cxvi:7). 


Egyptian  Bows  with  Quivers. 

BOW  (bo),  (Heb.  ^tv-.- ,  keh' sheth,  bow). 

The  bow  is  frequently  mentioned  symbolically 
in  Scripture.  In  Ps.  vii:i2  it  implies  victory, 
signifying  judgments  laid  up  in  store  against  of- 


fenders. It  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  lying 
and  falsehood  (Ps.  lxiv:4;  cxx:4;  Jer.  ix:3), 
probably  from  the  many  circumstances  which 
tend  to  render  a  bow  inoperative,  especially  in 
unskillful  hands.  Hence  also  'a  deceitful  bow' 
(Ps.  lxxviii:57;  Hos.  vii:i6);  with  which  com-  . 
pare  Virgil's  'Perfidus  ensis  frangitur'  (The 
treacherous  sword  is  broken). 

The  bow  also  signifies  any  kind  of  arms.  The 
bow  and  spear  are  the  most  frequently  mentioned 
because  the  ancients  used  these  most  (Ps.  xliv : 
6;  xlviip;  Zech.  x  :4 ;  Josh.  xxiv:l2). 

In  Habak.  iii  :9  'thy  bow  was  made  bare'  means 
that  it  was  drawn  out  of  its  case.  The  Orientals 
used  to  carry  their  bows  in  a  case  hung  on  their 
girdles. 

In  2  Sam.  i:i8  the  Authorized  Version  has 
'Also  he  (David)  bade  them  teach  the  children 
of  Judah  the  use  of  the  bow.'  'Here,'  says  Pro- 
fessor Robinson  (Addit.  to  Cahnet),  'the  words 
"the  use  of"' are  not  in  the  Hebrew,  and  convey 
a  sense  entirely  false  to  the  English  reader.  It 
should  be  "teach  them  the  bow,"  i.  e.,  the  song  oj 
the  bow,  from  the  mention  of  this  weapon  in 
verse  22.    (See  Arms,  Ar.mor.) 

BOWELS  (bou'els),    (Heb.  2'^!'?,  7ne-yij>i'\  are 

often  put  by  the  Hebrew  writers  for  the  internal 
parts  generally,  the  inner  man,  and  so  also  for 
heart,  as  we  use  that  term. 

(i)  Hence  the  bowels  are  made  the  seat  of 
tenderness,  mercy  and  compassion;  and  thus  the 
Scriptural  expressions  of  the  bowels  being  moved, 
bowels  of  mercy,  straitened  in  the  bowels,  etc. 
(2)  By  a  similar  association  of  ideas  the  bowels 
are  also  sometimes  made  the  seat  of  wisdom 
and  understanding  (Job  xxxvi:i:36;  Ps.  li:6;  Is. 
xvitii).  (3)  Paul  longed  after  the  Philippians 
in  the  boivcls  of  Christ;  that  is,  in  the  most  ar- 
dent love  and  tenderest  pity,  wrought  by  Christ's 
Spirit,  and  similar,  though  not  equal,  to  Jesus' 
love  to  men  (Phil.  i:8).  (4)  "Trouble,  pain," 
and  boiling  of  bowels  import  terrible  di.stress  and 
grief  (Job  xxx:27;  Jer.  ivtig;  Lam.  1:20).  (5) 
The  curse  coming  into  one's  bozvels  like  water,  im- 
plies the  execution  of  its  fearful  effects  on  the 
soul  and  the  whole  man  (Ps.  cix.  18). 

BOWING  (bou'ing).    See  Attitudes. 

BOWX  (b5l),  (Heb.  "??,  gal-lah' ,  cruse).  (See 
Dish.) 

BOWMAN  (bou'man),  (Heb.  !^i?R.,  keh'sheth 
bow,  and  '^?T,  'aw-tnaw' ,  shoot,  Jer.  iv:29).  (Set 
Arms,  Armor.) 

BOWSHOT  (bo 'shot),  (Heb.  ^?R.,  keh'sheth- 
bow,  and  ~'7't.  taw-khaw' ,  to  stretch.  Gen.  xx\.i6). 
"In  the  distance  as  archers,"  i.  e.,  as  far  as  archers 
are  wont  to  place  their  targets. 

BOX  (boks),  (Heb.  '^1,  pak),  so  rendered 
2  Kingsix:i,3  properly  denotes  a  "flask;"  i  Sam. 
x:l.    Box  would  be  better  rendered  "vial." 

BOX-TBEE  (boks-tre),  (Is.  xli:lg). 

A  small  evergreen  tree,  either  the  same  with 
or  closely  resembling  the  shrubby  box  of.  our 
gardens.  One  species  {Buxus  tongi  folia)  is 
found  on  Lebanon,  and  may  once  have  been  com- 
mon in  Palestine.  It  is  believed  that  the  Phoe- 
nicians imported  the  wood  of  other  species  from 
Chittim.  and  used  it  with  ivory  for  inlaid  work. 
The  perfect  proportions  of  this  tree,  its  perennial 
beauty  of  foliage,  and  its  utility  illustrate  the 
prosperity  and  grace  which  God  will  bestow  on 
Zion   (Is.  Ix:i3).    (See  Teashur.) 
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BOY  (boi),  (Heb.  T*.  yeh'led,  a  young  lad  or 
child.  Joel  iii:3;  Zech.  viii:5;  "^i''-,  nahar.  Gen. 
xxv:27),  a  term  used  of  those  who  are  from  the 
age  of  infancy  to  adolescence. 

BOZEZ  (bo'zez),  (Heb.  T^'^ ,  bo-tsatez' ,  height, 
shilling),  the  name  of  one  of  the  sharp  rocks  in  the 
passage  by  which  Jonathan  entered  the  Philis- 
tines' garrison  (I  Sam.  xiv:4,  5). 

BOZKATH  (b6z'katb),  (Heb.  ^'^'^'^^bawh-cath' , 
height),  a   city  of  Judah   in   the   lowlands   (Josh. 
XV  30).    In  2  kings  xxii;i  it  is  spelled  Boscath  in 
the  A.  V. 
BOZRAH  (b6z'rah),(Heb.  ^"v^'?.  bawts-raw'). 
1.    An  ancient  city,  known  also  to  the  Greeks 
and   Romans  by   the   name   of  Hostra.     In   most 
of  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  where  it 
is  mentioned,   it   appears  as  a  chief  city  of   the 
Edomites  (.Is.  xxxiv:6;  lxiii:i;  Amos  1:12;  Jer. 
xlix:i3,  22).     Since  Bozrah  lay  not  in  the  origi- 
nal territory  of  the  Edomites,  i.  e..  southeast  of 
judah,  but  north  of  the  territory  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, in  Auranitis,  or   Hauran,   we  must   suppose 
thai  the  Edomites  had  become  masters  of  it  by 
conquest,  and  that  it  was  afterwards  taken  from 
them  by  the  Moabitcs,  who  for  a  time  retained 
it    in    their    possession.      Bozrah    lay    southward 
from  Edrei,  one  of  the  capitals  of  Bashan,  and, 
according  to  Euscbius,  twenty-four  Roman  miles 
distant  from  it.     The   Romans  reckoned   Bozrah 
as  belonging  to  Arabia  Ueserta   (Amm.  Marcell. 
xiv:27).     Alexander  Severus  made  it  the  scat  of 
a    Roman   colony.     In   the   acts   of   the    Niccne. 
Ephcsian  and   Chalccdonian   councils   mention   is 
made  of  bishops  of  Bozrah.  and  at  a  later  period 
it   became   an   important   seat   of   the    Nestorians 
(Asscman,   Biblwlh.   Orient,   tom.   111.   pt.    2    pp. 
SyS    730).     Abulfcda  makes  it  the  capital  of  the 
Hauran,  in  which,  according  to  Burckhardt,  it  is 
still  one  of  the  most  important  towns. 

The  same  writer  gives  a  very  ample  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  ruins,  the  extent  and  im- 
portance of  which  are  alone  suflRcient  to  evince 
the  ancient  consequence  of  the  plact.  They  are 
of  various  kinds.  Greek.  Roman  and  Saracenic, 
with  traces  of  the  native  works  in  the  private 
dwellings. 

These   monuments   of  ancient   grandeur   serve 
but  to  heighten  the  impression  which  is  created  by 
the  present  desolation  and  decay.     'Bozrah,    says 
Lord  Lindsay,  'is  now  for  the  most  part  a  heap 
of  ruins,  a  most  drc.nry  spectacle;  here  and  there 
the  direction  of  a  street  or  alley  is  discernible,  but 
that    is    aH       The    modern    inhabilants— a    mere 
handful— are  almost   lost   in   the   maze  of   ruins. 
Olive  trees  grew   here  within   a   few  years,  they 
told  us— all  extinct  now.  like  the  vines  for  which 
the   Bostra   of   the    Romans    was    famous.     And 
such,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  under  Mos- 
lem rule    is  the  condition  of  a  city  which  even  in 
the  seventh  century,  at  the  time  of  its  capture  by 
the  Saracens,  was  called  by  Calcd  "the  market- 
place of  Syria,   Irak  and  the  Hcdjaz  I  have 
sworn  by  myself,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  that 
Bozrah   shall  become  a  desolation   and   rcpjoaflj; 
a  waste  and  a  curse,  and  all  the  cities  thereof  shall 
be  perpetual   wastes!"      (Jer.    xlix;^).       Ami    it 
is  so'  (Kitto).    W.  Ewing,  Hastings'  Rtb.  Dul.. 
savi-     F.lRasfirf/i     seven     miles     southwest     ot 
TufiUh,  the  ancient   Tophel    (Ocut.   1:1).  on   the 
main  road,  north  from  Petra,  suits  the  ReoRraph- 
ical    conditions,   but    the    ruins    arc    insignificant. 
Another  possible  identification  i^husur  Hasfiair 
These  towers  lie  about  fifu-en  miles  southeast  of 
Dibon    iDhibdn).    and   more   probably    represent 
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Bezer  'in  the  wilderness,'  the  city  of  refuge 
(Deut.  iv:43;.  and  the  Bezer  of  the  Moabite 
Stone.     (See,  however,   Bezer.) 

2.  In  Jer.  xlviii  :24  Bozrah  is  named  among 
the  cities  of  Moab,  but  it  does  not  hence  follow, 
as  Raumer  and  others  contend,  that  we  should 
regard  them  as  different  cities,  for,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  continual  wars,  incursions  and 
conquests  which  were  common  among  the  small 
kingdoms  of  that  region,  the  possession  of  par- 
ticular cities  often  passed  into  different  hands. 
Thus  Sclah,  i.  e.,  Petra,  the  capital  of  the 
Edomites,  taken  from  them  by  Amaziah,  king 
of  Judah  (2  Kings  xiv:;),  is  also  mentioned  by 
Isaiah  (xvi:l)  among  the  Moabitish  cities.  How- 
ever Porter  identifies  it  with  Busrah,  which  lies 
in  the  open  plain  about  sixty  miles  south  of 
Damascus.     The  vineyards  are  destroyed. 

BRACELET  (bras'l^t),  (Heb.  ^1<??.  ets-aiv- 
daw). 

(1)  This  name,  in  strict  propriety,  is  as  appli- 
cable to  circlets  worn  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
arm  as  to  those  worn  on  the  wrist,  but  as  it  has 
been  found  convenient  to  distinguish  the  former 
as  Armlets,  the  term  bracelet  must  be  restricted 
to  the  latter.  These  are,  and  always  have  been, 
much  in  use  among  Eastern  females.  Many  of 
them  are  of  the  same  shapes  and  patterns  as  the 
armlets,  and  are  often  of  such  considerable  weight 
and  bulk  as  to  appear  more  like  manacles  than 
ornaments.  Many  arc  often  worn  one  above  an- 
other on  the  same  arm.  so  as  to  occupy  the  greater 
|)art  of  the  space  between  the  wrist  and  the 
elbow. 

(2)  The  materials  vary  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  wearer,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  rule 
that  bracelets  of  the  meanest  materials  are  better 
than  none.  Among  the  higher  classes  they  are 
of  mother-of-pearl,  of  fine  flexible  gold,  and  of 
silver,  the  last  being  the  most  common.  The 
poorer  women  use  plated  steel,  horn,  brass,  cop- 
per, beads  and  other  materials  of  a  cheap  descrip- 
tion. ,      ,         ,   . 

(3)  Some  notion  of  the  size  and  value  of  the 
bracelets  used  both  now  and  in  ancient  times  may 
be  formed  from  the  fact  that  those  which  were 
presented  by  Eliezcr  to  Rebecca  weighed  ten 
shekels  (Gen.  xxiv:22).  The  bracelets  arc  some- 
times flat,  but  more  frequently  round  or  semi- 
circular, except  at  the  point  where  they  open  to 
admit  the  hand,  where  they  are  flattened.  They 
are  frequently  hollow,  giving  the  show  of  bulk 
(which  is  nnioh  desired)  without  the  inconve- 
nience. Bracelets  of  gold  twisted  rope-wise  are 
those  now  most  used  in  Western  Asia,  but  we 
cannot  determine  to  what  extent  this  fashion  may 
have  existed  in  ancient  times. 

BRAHBLE  (br.1m'b'l).    See  TlloRN, 
BRANCH  (branch),  (Heb.  ■^'^?,  ameer' ,  sum- 
mit; i;,  bad,  branch). 

(1)  As  trees,  in  Scripture,  denote  grc.it  men 
and  princes,  so  branches,  boughs,  sprouts  or 
plants  denote  their  offspring.  In  Cf.nformily  with 
this  way  of  speaking.  Christ,  in  respect  of  his 
human  nature,  is  styled  a  rod  from  the  stem  of 
Jesse,  and  a  branch  out  of  his  roots  (Is.  xi:l), 
that  is,  a  prince  arising  from  the  familyof  David. 

(2)  This  symbol  was  also  in  use  among  the 
ancient  poets  (Sophocles,  Electro.  iv:tR;  Homer, 
Iliad.  ii:47,  170.  211,  2.<;2.  340;  Pindar,  Olymp., 
ii  :fi,  etc.).  '.\n<.\  so  even  in  "ur  English  ton^e 
(remarks  Wemyss).  the  word  imf.  which  is  origi- 
nally Saxon,  and  denotes  a  plant,  is  used  to  the 
same  purpose,  especially  by  Fox,  the  martyrolo 
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gist,  who  calls  King  Edward  VI  an  imp  of  great 

hope,  and  by  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex, 
in  his  dying  speech,  who  has  the  same  expression 
concerning  the  same  prince. 

(3)  A  branch  is  the  symbol  of  kings  descended 
from  royal  ancestors,  as  branches  from  the  root 

.  (Ezek.  xvii  ;3,  lo;  Dan.  xi:;).  As  only  a  vigor- 
ous tree  can  send  forth  vigorous  branches,  a 
branch  is  used  as  a  general  symbol  of  prosperity 
(Job  viii;i6).  Jehoiachim  is  called  the  highest 
branch  of  the  cedar,  as  being  a  king.  (Ezek. 
xvii:3). 

(4)  From  these  explanations  it  is  easy  to  see 
liow  a  branch  becomes  the  symbol  of  the  Messiah, 
when  referring  to  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom 
(Is.  xi:i;  iv  :2 ;  Jer.  xxiii  :5 ;  Zech.  iii:8;  vi:l?, 
and  elsewhere). 

(5)  Branch  is  also  used  as  the  symbol  of  idola- 
trous worship  (Ezek.  viii:i7),  probably  in  allu- 
sion to  the  general  custom  of  carrying  branches 
as  a  sign  of  honor. 

(6)  An  abominable  branch  (Is.  xivrip)  means 
a  withered  branch  or  a  useless  sucker  shooting 
from  the  root.  A  better  rendering  would  be  "an 
offensive  branch;"  i.  e.,  a  useless  one. 

BRASS  (bras),  (Heb.  •'^2Jn;_  nekk-o' sheth ;  Gr. 
XaXxis,  khal-kos'). 

This  word  occurs  in  the  Authorized  Version. 
But  brass  is  a  factitious  metal,  not  known  to 
the  early  Hebrews,  and  wherever  it  occurs,  copper 
is  to  be  understood.  That  copper  is  meant  is 
shown  by  the  text :  'Out  of  whose  hills  thou 
mayest  dig  brass'  (Deut.  viiirg),  it  being  of 
course  impossible  to  dig  a  factitious  metal, 
whether  brass  or  bronze,  out  of  mines.  That 
compound  of  copper  and  zinc  (68  of  copper  to 
34  parts  of  zinc),  which  forms  our  brass  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients, 
but  we  have  every  evidence  that  they  knew  and 
used  bronze  arms,  implements  of  that  metal  hav- 
ing been  found  in  great  abundance  among  ancient 
tombs  and  ruins.  This,  instead  of  pure  copper, 
is  probably  sometimes,  in  the  later  Scriptures, 
meant  by  the  word  nechash.     (See  Copper.) 

Figurative,  (i)  Brass  (to  retain  the  word) 
is  in  Scripture  the  symbol  of  insensibility,  base- 
ness and  presumption  or  obstinacy  in  sin  (Is. 
xlviii:4;  Jer.  vi:28;  Ezek.  xxii:i8).  (2)  Brass 
is  also  a  symbol  of  strength  (Ps.  cvii:i6;  Is. 
xlviii  -.4;  Mic.  iv:i3).  (3)  So  in  Jer.  i  :i8  and  xv: 
20,  brazen  walls  signify  a  strong  and  lasting  ad- 
versary or  opponent.  (4)  The  description  of  the 
Macedonian  empire  as  a  kingdom  of  brass  (Dan. 
ii  :39)  will  be  better  understood  when  we  recollect 
that  the  arms  of  ancient  times  were  mostly  of 
bronze;  hence  the  figure  forcibly  indicates  the 
\varlike_  character  of  that  kingdom.  (5)  The 
mountains  of  brass,  in  Zech.  vi:l,  are  understood 
by  Vitringa  to  denote  those  firm  and  immutable 
decrees  by  which  God  governs  the  world,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  affix  any  other  meaning  to  the 
phrase  (Comp.  Ps.  xxxvi:6>.  (6)  The  Grecian 
kingdom  of  Alexander  the  Great,  according  to  the 
usual  interpretation  (see  Daniel)  was  a  kingdom 
of  brass,  less  .splendid  than  the  rich  Medo-Persian 
monarchy,  which  preceded  it,  but  more  warlike 
(Dan.  ii:34).  (7)  Sinners  are  likened  to  brass, 
iron,  tin  and  lead,  and  said  to  have  a  hroiv  of 
brass,  to  denote  their  unworthiness,  baseness, 
hardness  of  heart  and  impudence  in  sin  (Is.  xlviii: 
4;  Jer.  vi  :28 ;  Ezek.  xxii:18). 

BRAYING  IN  A  MORTAR  (bra'Ing  in  a 
mor'terl,  (Prov.  xxvii:22).    See  Punishments. 

BRAZEN  SEA  (bra-z'n  se).  A  great  laver  of 
brass  placed  in  the  priest's  court  of  Solomon's 
temple  (i  Kings  vii:23-26;  2  Cbron.  iv:2-6).  It 
rested    un    twelve    bullocks    of    brass.      At    the 


destruction  of  the  temple  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Chaldseans  (2  Kings  xxv:i3;  Jer.  Vniiyj.  (See 
Laver). 

BRAZEN  SERPENT  (bra'z'n  ser'punt).  See 
Serpent. 

BREAD  (bred),  (Heb.  ^H-^  lekh'em.  The  word 
"bread"  was  of  far  more  extensive  meaning  among 
the  Hebrews  than  with  us. 

There  are  passages  in  which  it  appears  to  be 
applied  to  all  kinds  of  victuals  (Luke  xi:3)  ;  but 
It  more  generally  denotes  all  kinds  of  baked  and 
pastry  articles  of  food.  It  is  also  used,  however, 
in  the  more  limited  sense  of  bread  made  from 
wheat  or  barley,  for  rye  is  little  cultivated  in  the 
East.  Barley  being  used  chiefly  by  the  poor,  and 
for  feeding  horses  (see  Barley),  bread,  in  the 
more  limited  sense,  chiefly  denotes  the  various 
kinds  of  cake-like  bread  prepared  from  wheaten 
flour. 

Corn,  or  wheat,  is  ground  daily  in  the  East  (see 
Mill).  After  the  wheaten  flour  is  taken  from  the 
hand-mill  it  is  made  into  a  dough  or  paste  in  a 
small  wooden  trough.  It  is  next  leavened,  after 
which  it  is  made  into  thin  cakes  or  flaps,  round  or 
oval,  and  then  baked. 

(1)  The  Kneading-.  The  kneading  troughs, 
in  which  the  dough  is  prepared,  have  no  resem- 
blance to  ours   in   size   or   shape.     It  is  done  in 


Egyptians  Kneading  Dough  with  Their  Hands. 

small  wooden  bowls;  and  that  those  of  the  an- 
cient Hebrews  were  of  the  same  description  as 
those  now  in  use  appears  from  their  being  able 
to  carry  them,  together  with  the  dough,  wrapped 
up  in  their  cloaks,  upon  their  shoulders,  without 
difficulty.  The  Bedouin  Arabs,  indeed,  use  for 
this  purpose  a  leather,  which  can  be  drawn  up 
into  a  bag  by  a  running  cord  along  the  border, 
and  in  which  they  prepare  and  often  carry  their 
dough.  This  might  equally,  and  in  some  respects 
better,  answer  the  described  conditions;  but,  be- 
ing especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  a  nomade  and 
tent-dwelling  people,   it    is   more   likely  that   the 


Egyptians  Kneading  Dough  with  Their  Feet. 

Israelites,  who  were  not  such  at  the  time  of  ihe 
Exode,  then  used  the  wooden  bowls  for  their 
'kneading-troughs'  (Exod.  viii  :3 ;  xii:34;  Deut. 
xxviii:5,  7). 
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It  is  clear,  from  the  history  of  the  departure 
from  Egypt,  that  the  flour  had  first  been  made 
mto  a  dough  by  water  only,  in  which  state  it  had 
been  kept  some  hltlc  time  before  it  was  leavened ; 
for  when  the  Israelites  were  unexpectedly  Cas  to 
the  moment)  compelled  in  all  haste  to  withdraw, 
it  was  found  that,  although  the  dough  had  been 
prepared  in  the  kneading-trough,  it  was  still  un- 
leavened (Exod.  xii:j4;  Comp.  llos.  vii;4)  ;  and 
it  was  in  commemoration  of  thi:^  circumstance 
that  they  and  their  descendants  in  all  ages  were 
enjoined  to  eat  only  unleavened  bread  at  the 
feast  of  the  Passover. 

(2)  Public  Ovens.  The  dough  thus  prepared 
is  not  always  baked  at  home.  In  towns  there  are 
public  ovens  and  bakers  by  trade ;  and  although 
the  general  rule  in  large  and  respectable  families 
is  to  bake  the  bread  at  home,  much  bread  is 
bought  of  the  bakers  by  unsettled  individuals  and 
poor  persons ;  and  many  small  households  send 
their  dough  to  be  baked  at  the  public  oven,  the 
baker  receiving  for  his  trouble  a  portion  of  the 
baked  bread,  which  he  adds  to  his  day's  stock  of 
bread  for  sale.  Such  public  ovens  and  bakers 
by  trade  must  have  existed  anciently  in  Pales- 
tine and  in  the  East  generally,  as  is  evident  from 
Hos    vii  :4  and  .lor.   xxxvii:2l. 

(3)  Another  Mode  of  Baking.  Another  mode 
of  baking  bread  is  much  used,  especially  in  the 
villages.  A  pit  is  sunk  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
of  the  principal  room,  about  four  or  five  feet 
deep  by  three  in  diameter,  well  lined  with  compost 
or  cement.  When  sufficiently  heated  by  a  fire 
kindled  at  the  bottom  the  bread  is  made  by  the 
thin  pancake-like  flaps  of  dough  being,  by  a  pe- 
culiar knack  of  hand  in  the  women,  stuck  against 
the  oven,  to  which  they  adhere  for  a  few  moments 
till  they  are  sufficiently  dressed.  As  this  oven 
requires  considerable  fuel,  it  is  seldom  used  ex- 
cept in  those  parts  where  that  article  is  some- 
what abundant  and  where  the  winter  cold  is 
severe  enough  to  render  the  warmth  of  the  oven 
desirable,  not  only  for  baking  bread,  but  for 
warming  (he  apartment 

(4)  Baking  with  Pebbles.  Another  sort  of 
oven,  or  rather  nmdc  of  baking,  is  much  in  use 
among  the  pastoral  tribes.  A  shallow  hole,  about 
six  inches  deep  by  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter, 
is  made  in  the  ground;  this  is  filled  up  with  dry 
brushwood,  upon  which,  when  kindled,  pebbles 
are  thrown  to  concentrate  and  retain  the  heat. 
Meanwhile  the  dough  is  prepared,  and  when  the 
oven  is  sufficiently  heated  the  a^hes  and  pebbles 
are  removed  and  the  spot  well  cleaned  out.  The 
dough  is  then  deposited  in  the  hollow,  and  is  left 
there  over  night.  The  cakes  thus  baked  are 
about  two  fingers  thick,  and  are  very  palitable. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  kind  of  oven 
and  mode  of  baking  bread  were  common  among 
the  Jews 

(6)  Baking  Pans.  There  is  a  baking  uten^l 
called  in  .Arabic  tajen.  which  is  the  same  word 
(tay-gan'oo)  fryinji-pan  by  which  the  Scptuagint 
renders  the  Hebrew  machaluith,  in  Lev.  ii  :S. 
This  leaves  little  doubt  that  the  ancient  Hebrews 
had  this  tajen.  It  is  a  sort  of  pan  of  earthenware 
or  iron  (usually  the  latter),  flat  or  slightly  con- 
vex, which  is  put  over  a  slow  fire,  and  on  which 
the  thin  flaps  oi  douRh  arc  laid  and  baked  with 
considerable  expedition,  although  only  one  cake 
can  be  baked  in  this  way  at  a  time.  This  is  not 
a  household  mode  of  preparing  bread,  but  is  one 
of  the  simple  and  primitive  processes  employed 
by  the  wandtring  and  semi-wandering  tribes, 
shepherds,  husbandmen  and  others,  who  have  oc- 
casion to  prepare  a  small  quantity  of  daily  bread 
in  an  easy.  ofT-h.ind  manner.     Bread  ia  also  baked 


In  a  manner  which,  although  apparently  very  dif- 
ferent, is  but  a  modification  of  the  principle  of  the 
tajen,  and  is  used  chietly  in  the  houses  of  the 
peasamry.  There  is  a  cavity  in  the  firc-liearth,  in 
which,  when  recjuired  for  baking,  a  fire  is  kmdled 
and  burnt  down  to  hot  embers.  A  plate  of  iron, 
or  sometimes  copper,  is  placed  over  the  hole,  and 
on  this  the  bread  is  baked. 

(6)  Baking  in  Ashes.  Another  mode  of  bak- 
ing is  in  use  chietly  among  the  pastoral  tribes, 
and  by  travelers  in  the  open  country,  but  is  not 
unknown  in  the  villages.  A  smooth,  clear  spot 
is  chosen  in  the  loo^e  ground,  a  sandy  soil — so 
common  in  the  Eastern  deserts  and  harder  lands 
— being  preferred.  On  this  a  fire  is  kindled,  and, 
when  the  ground  is  sufficiently  heated,  the  embers 
and  ashes  arc  raked  aside,  and  the  dough  is  laid 
on  the  heated  spot,  and  then  covered  over  with 
the  glowing  embers  and  ashes  which  had  just 
been  removed.  The  bread  is  several  times  turned, 
and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  is  sufficiently  baked. 
Bread  thus  baked  is  called  in  Scripture  'iiggah 
(Gen.  xviii:6:  i  Kings  xvii:i3;  Ezek.  iv:l2),  and 
the  indication  (I  Kings  xix  :6)  is  very  clear,  'ug- 
gath  rctcafim  (coat-cakes),  i.  ••.,  cakes  baked  un- 
der the  coals.  According  to  Busbequius  (//in. 
p.  36),  the  name  of  tiugath,  which  he  interprets 
oi/i-cakes,  or  u.s/i-bread.  was  in  his  time  still  ap- 
plied in  Bulgaria  to  cakes  prepared  in  this  fashion, 
and  as  soon  as  a  stranger  arrived  in  the  villages 
the  women  baked  such  bread  in  all  baste  in  order 
to  sell  it  to  him.  This  is  the  kind  of  bread  Sarah, 
on  the  arrival  of  three  strangers,  was  required  to 
bake  "quickly,"  such  ash-bread — though  not  for 
sale,  but  for  the  hospitable  entertainment  of  the 
unknown  travelers.  The  bread  thus  prepared  is 
good  and  palatable,  although  the  outer  rind,  or 
crust,  is  apt  to  smell  and  taste  of  the  smoke  and 
ashes.  The  necessity  of  turning  these  cakes  gives 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  Hos.  vii  :8,  where 
Ephraim  is  compared  to  a  cake  not  turned,  i.  e., 
only  baked  on  one  side,  while  the  other  is  raw 
and  adhesive. 

(7)  Different  Kinds  of  Bread.  The  second 
chapter  of  Leviticus  gives  a  sort  of  list  of  the 
(lifferenl  kinds  of  bread  and  cakes  in  use  among 
the  ancient  Israelites.  This  is  done  incidentally 
for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  kinds  which 
were  and  which  were  not  suitable  for  offerings. 
Of  such  as  were  fit   for  offerings  we  find : 

1.  Bread  baked  in  ovens  (Lev.  ii:4).  but  this 
is  limited  to  two  sorts,  which  appear  to  be  (l) 
the  bread  baked  inside  the  vessels  of  stone,  metal 
or  earthenware,  as  already  mentioned:  (j)  the 
bread  prepared  by  dropping  with  the  hollow  of 
the  hand  a  thin  layer  of  the  almost  liquid  dough 
upon  the  outside  of  the  same  oven,  and  which, 
being  baked  dry  the  moment  it  touches  the  heated 
surface,  forms  a  thin,  wafer-like  bread  or  bis- 
cuit. A  cake  of  the  former  was  offered  as  the 
first  of  the  dough  (Lev.  viii:26).  and  is  men- 
tioned in  2  Sam.  vi  :iQ.  with  the  addition  of 
(')  'bread' — f>erforoJed   bread. 

2.  Bread  baked  in  a  /ioh— (i)  that  which,  as 
before  described,  is  baked  in.  or  rather  on.  the 
lajen.  This  also  as  an  offering  was  to  be  unleav- 
ened and  niixerl  with  oil.  (j)  Thi'i.  according  to 
Lev.  ii  :6.  could  be  broken  into  pieces  and  oil 
poured  over  it,  forming  a  distinct  kind  of  bread 
and  offering. 

.V  Bread  baked  uf'on  the  heatlh — that  is  to 
say.  baked  upon  the  hearthstone,  or  plate  cover- 
ing the  firepit.  which  has  already  been  mentioned. 
This  also  was  to  be  mixed  with  oil  (Lev.  ii  :7). 

.\s  these  various  kinds  of  baked  breads  were 
allowed  as  offerings,  there  is  no  question  that 
they    were   the   best    modes    of   preparing    bread 
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known  to  the  Hebrews  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and 
as  all  the  ingredients  were  such  as  Palestine 
abundantly  produced,  they  were  such  offerings 
as  even  the  poorest  might  without  much  difficulty 
procure. 

(8)  Other  Modes  of  Preparation.  Besides 
these  there  are  two  other  modes  of  preparmg 
bread  indicated  in  the  Scriptures,  which  cannot 
with  equal  certainty  be  identified  by  reference  to 
modern  usages,  (i)  One  of  these  is  the  nikuddim 
of  1  Kings  xiv  :3,  translated  'cracknels'  in  the 
Authorized  Version,  an  almost  obsolete  word  de- 
noting a  kind  of  crisp  cake.  It  is  indeed  not  im- 
probable that  they  may  have  been  a  sort  of  bis- 
cuit or  small  and  hard  baked  cakes.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  biscuits  is  further  implied  in  Josh. 
ix:s,  12,  where  the  Gibeonites  describe  their  bread 
as  having  become  as  hard  as  biscuit  (not  'moldy,' 
as  in  the  Authorized  Version),  by  reason  of  the 
length  of  their  journey.  (2)  The  other  was  a 
kind  of  fancy  bread,  the  making  of  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  rare  accomplishment,  since 
Tamar  was  required  to  prepare  it  for  Amnon  in 
his  pretended  illness  (2  Sam.  xiii:6).  As  the 
name  only  indicates  that  it  was  some  favorite 
kind  of  cake,  of  which  there  may  have  been  dif- 
ferent sorts,  no  conjecture  with  reference  to  it 
can  be  offered.  See  Hezel,  Real-Lexicon,  art. 
'Brod ;'  Burckhardt,  Notes  on  the  Bedouins;  and 
the  various  travelers  in  Palestine,  etc.,  particu- 
larly Shaw,  Niebuhr,  Monconys,  Russell,  Lane 
(Modern  Egyptians),  Perkins,  Olin,  etc. 

Figurative,  (i)  Bread  of  heaven  is  the 
manna  showered  down  from  heaven  on  the  He- 
brews in  the  wilderness  for  their  food  (Ps.  cv: 
40).  (2)  Bread  of  adversity  and  tears  is  such  af- 
fliction and  sorrow  as  overwhelm  the  spirit  and 
render  men  careless  of  food  (Is.  xxx:2o;  Ps. 
lxxx:5).  (3)  Bread  of  sorro'v  is  sustenance  pro- 
cured and  enjoyed,  with  much  labor  and  grief 
(Ps.  cxxvii:2).  (4)  Bread  of  affliction  and  ivater 
of  affliction  denote  coarse  and  scanty  provision, 
such  as  jailers  in  the  East  cast  to  their  prisoners, 
whom  they  are  expected  to  treat  with  great  cruelty 
(Deut.  xvi  :3 ;  i  Kings  xxii:27).  (s)  Bread  of 
the  governor,  the  salary  appointed  for  his  suste- 
nance (Neh.  v:i4).  (6)  Bread  of  men,  common 
food  (Ezek.  xxiv:i7).  (7)  Bread  of  mourners, 
coarse  food,  such  as  people  used  in  time  of  mourn- 
ing (Hos.  ix:4).  (8)  Bread  of  Ti'ickedness,  of  de- 
ceit, of  violence,  of  idleness,  is  that  which  is  ac- 
quired by  sin,  by  fraud,  robbery,  oppression,  or  is 
got  in  a  way  of  sloth  :  or  it  is  wickedness,  deceit, 
violence  and  sloth  delighted  in  by  our  soul  (Prov. 
iv:l7;  xx:i7;  xxxi:27).  (9)  Bread  pleasant 
when  eaten  in  secret  means  illicit  and  other  un- 
lawful pleasures  (Prov.  ix;i7).  (10)  Bread,  or 
bread  and  water  often  denote  all  necessary  out- 
ward things,  and  they  are  a  staff  and  stay,  are 
necessary  for  the  support  of  mortals  (Is.  iiiii; 
xxxiii:i7;  Matt.  vi:il). 

BREAD   OF  THE   PRESENCE  (bred  6v  the 
prez'^Ds).    See  Shew  Bread. 

BREAST  (brest).    (Hcb.  "l*r",  sAad,  the  female 
nipple;  "l^,  dad,  breast). 

The  females  in  the  East  are  more  anxiously 
desirous  than  those  of  northern  climates  of  a  full 
and  swelling  breast ;  in  fact,  they  study  embon- 
point of  appearance  to  a  degree  uncommon  among 
ourselves ;  and  what  in  the  temperate  regions  of 
Europe  might  be_ called  an  elegant  slenderness  of 
shape,  they  consider  as  a  meagre  appearance  of 
starvation.  They  indulge  these  notions  to  ex- 
cess. It  is  necessary  to  premise  this  before  we 
can  enter  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  the  lan- 


guage in  Cant,  viii  :8-io,  which  Mr.  Taylor  ren- 
ders as  follows : 

Bride.  Our   sister   is   little,   and   she   hath 

no     breasts ;    being    as    yet    too 
young;    immature; 
What  shall  we  do  for  our  sister,  in 
the  day  when  she  shall  be  spoken 
for? 

Bridegroom.    If  she  be  a  wall,  we  will  build  on 
her    [ranges]   turrets  of  silver; 
If  she  be  a  doorway,  we  will  frame 
around  her  panels  of  cedar. 

Bride.  I   am  a   wall   and   my   breasts  like 

Kiosks, 
Thereby  I  appeared  in  his  eyes  as 
one   who   offered  peace    [repose; 
enjoyment]. 

This  instance  of  self-approbation  is  peculiarly 
in  character  for  a  female  native  of  Egypt,  in 
which  country,  Juvenal  sneeringly  says,  it  is  noth- 
ing uncommon  to  see  the  breast  of  the  nurse,  or 
mother,  larger  than  the  infant  she  suckles.  The 
same  conformation  of  a  long  and  pendent  breast 
is  marked  in  a  group  of  women  musicians  found 
by  Denon  painted  in  the  tombs  on  the  mountain 
to  the  west  of  Thebes,  on  which  he  observes  that 
the  same  is  the  shape  of  the  bosom  of  the  pres- 
ent race  of  Egyptian  females.  The  ideas  couched 
in  these  verses  appear  to  be  these:  "Our  sister 
is  quite  young,"  says  the  bride ;  "but,"  says  the 
bridegroom,  "she  is  upright  as  a  wall ;  and  if  her 
breasts  do  not  project  beyond  her  person,  as 
kiosks  project  beyond  a  wall,  we  will  ornament 
her  dress  (head-dress?)  in  the  most  magnificent 
manner  with  turret-shaped  diadems  of  silver." 
This  gives  occasion  to  the  reflection  of  the  bride, 
understood  to  be  speaking  to  herself  aside:  "As 
my  sister  is  compared  to  a  wall,  I  also  in  my 
person  am  upright  as  a  wall ;  but  I  have  this  fur- 
ther advantage,  that  my  bosom  is  ample  and  full, 
as  a  kiosk  projecting  beyond  a  wall;  and,  though 
kiosks  offer  repose  and  indulgence,  yet  my  bosom 
offers  to  my  spouse  infinitely  more  effectual  en- 
joyment than  they  do."  "This,  it  may  be  con- 
jectured," says  Calmet,  "is  the  simple  idea  of  the 
pass.nge;  the  difference  being  that  turrets  are  built 
on  the  top  of  a  wall;  kiosks  project  from  the 
front  of  it.  The  name  kiosk  is  not  restricted  to 
this  construction,  but  includes  most  of  what  are 
commonly  called  summer  houses  or  pavilions." 
(See  Boso.m). 

Figurative.  (l)  In  Ezek.  xxiii:3  8,  breasts, 
or  teats  0/  virginity,  pressed  and  bruised,  implies 
that  even  in  the  early  ages  of  Israel's  existence 
the  people  were  given  to  idolatry.  The  same 
figures  are  employed  by  the  prophets  in  depicting 
the  continued  and  obstinate  idolatries  both  of 
Judah  and  Israel  (Ezek.  xxiii ;  Hos.  ii:2),  and  in 
the  thirty-fourth  verse  of  this  latter  chapter  the 
plucking  off  the  breast  seems  to  denote  the  des- 
perate anguish  which  the  people  would  feel  in 
parting  with  their  beloved  sin  (Hos.  ii  :2)  (2) 
To  smite  or  taher  on  the  breasts  imports  great 
affliction  and  grief  (Nah.  ii:7;  Luke  xxiii  :48). 
(3)  The  Persian  empire,  according  to  the  usual 
interpretation  (see  Daniel),  is  compared  to  a 
breast  and  arms  of  silver  to  denote  the  prudence, 
humanity  and  valor  wherewith  it  was  founded 
and  the  wealth  thereof  (Dan.  ii:32). 

BREASTPLATE  (brest-plal),  (Heb.  l?"'.  kho'- 
^hen,  covering  on  the  breast),  a  xiiece  of  defensive 
armor.    (See  Arms,  Armor.) 
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BREASTPLATE  OF  THE   HIQH  PRIEST 

brfist-plat  6v  ihe  hi  presn,  a  spleiidiJ  orna- 
ment covering  llie  breast  of  llie  high  priest.  It 
was  composed  of  richly  embroidered  cloth,  in 
which  were  set,  in  four  rows,  twelve  precious 
stones,  on  each  of  which  was  engraven  the  name 
of  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  (Exod. 
xxviii  :i5-29;  xxxix:8-2i).  (See  Priest,  Hebrew 
Priesthood,  3). 


lircastpUtc    of   the    IIik')    I'ricst. 

The  breastplate  was  kept  in  position  by  the 
following  simple  device.  At  the  right  and  left  top 
corners,  respectively,  of  the  outer  jeweled  square, 
was  fixed  a  gold  ring,  through  which  was  passed 
a  gold  chain,  or,  rather,  cord  (for  it  had  no 
links)  'of  wreathcn  work.'  These  chains  were 
then  passed  over,  or  through,  or  otherwise  at- 
tached to  a  couple  of  gold  ornaments  (A.V. 
'ouches') — probably  rosettes  of  gold  filigree — 
which  had  previously  been  fixed  to  the  shoulder- 
pieces  of  the  ephod  in  front.  Similarly,  at  the 
right  and  left  bottom  corners  of  the  inner  square 
were  fixed  two  gold  rings,  through  each  of  which 
was  passed  a  ribbon  or  'lace  of  blue'  (R.V.).  Cor- 
responding to  these  two  rings  on  the  breastplate 
were  two  of  the  same  material,  allached.  like 
the  rosettes  above  mentioned,  to  the  shoulder- 
pieces  of  the  ephod.  Their  precise  position,  how- 
ever, is  difficult  to  determine,  owing  to  the  want 
of  clearness  in  the  existing  description  of  the 
ephod  (Ex.  xxviii  :6-i2).  They  may  perhaps  be 
best  thought  of  as  sewed  to  the  shouldcr-picccs 
of  the  ephod  at  points  lower  than  the  rosettes  by 
the  length  of  the  chains  and  square,  so  that,  in 
short,  the  rings  of  the  ephod  and  those  of  the 
breastplate  were  in  immediate  contact  and 
fastened  together  by  the  blue  lace.    The  latter,  in 


this  way,  would  be  entirely  hidden  by  the  breast- 
plate, wliich  would  account  lor  the  interior  ma- 
terial of  the  lower  fastening  compared  with  that 
of  the  upper.  By  this  means  the  breastplate  was 
securely  held  in  its  place,  so  .hat  it  should  rest 
just  "above  the  cunningly  woven  band  of  the 
ephod'  (verse  28).  The  main  purpose  of  the 
breastplate,  there  can  scarcely  be  any  longer  a 
doubt,  was  to  provide  a  receptacle  for  the  sacred 
lot,  the  mysterious  L'rim  and  THU.M.MIM  (which 
see).     (See  Priest,  Hebrew  Priesthood.) 

A.   R.  S.  Kennedy.  Hastings'  Bib.  Diet. 
BREECHES     (brich'gz).     (Heb.    =^"ti^,  mii- 

Ttauxe'yim,  two  drawers),  made  of  linen  to  hide 
the  parts  of  shame,  worn  by  the  priests  (Ex. 
xxviii:42,  xxxix:28;  Lev.  vi:Io;  xvi:4;  Ez.  xliv:l8; 
comp  Joseph.  Ant.  iii:/,  sec.  i;  VhWo,  De  i)fon- 
arch.  lib.  ii.  0:5,  0pp.  ii:225  ed.  Mang.  (See 
Priest  Hebrew  Priksthoud,  i.) 
BRETHREN  OF  JESUS  (brSth'r«n  6v  jefeiis). 

Sec     liKOTHER. 

BRICK  (brlk),  (Heb.  ^'^....iebay-naw',  m^Acoi 
white  clay). 

(1)  Bricks  compacted  with  straw  and  dried  in  the 
sun  are  those  which  are  chiefly  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures.  Of  such  bricks  the  tower  of  Babel  was 
doubtless  composed  (See  Babel,  Tower  of; 
Babylon),  and  the  making  of  such  formed  the 
chief  labor  of  the  Israelites  when  bondsmen  in 
Eg>'pt  (Exod.  i:i3,  14).  This  last  fact  consti- 
tutes the  principal  subject  of  Scriptural  interest 
connected  with  bricks ;  and  leads  us  to  regard 
with  peculiar  interest  the  mural  paintings  of  that 
country,  which  have  lately  been  brought  to  light, 
in  which  scenes  of  brick-making  are  depicted. 

(2)  'The  use  of  crude  brick,  baked  in  the  sun, 
was  universal  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  both  for 
public  and  private  buildings;  and  the  brick-field 
gave  abundant  occupation  to  numerous  laborers 
throughout  the  country. 

'We  find  that,  independent  of  native  laborers, 
a  great  many  foreigners  were  constantly  engaged 
in  the  brick-fields  at  Thebes  and  other  parts  of 
Egypt.  The  Jews,  of  course,  were  not  excluded 
from  this  drudgery;  and,  like  the  captives  de- 
tained in  the  Thebaid,  they  were  condemned  to 
the  same  labor  in  Lower  Egypt.  They  erected 
granaries,  treasure-cities  and  other  public  build- 
ings for  the  Eg>'ptian  monarch ;  the  materials  used 
in  'heir  construction  were  the  work  of  their 
hands :  and  the  constant  employment  of  brick- 
makers  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  extensive 
supply  required  and  kept  by  the  government  for 
sale'  (Wilkinson's  Ancient  Eeyftians,  ii,  pp.  97, 
9«). 

(3)  Captive  foreigners  being  thus  found  engaged 
in  brick-making.  Biblical  illustrators,  with  their 
usual  alacrity,  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
captive  foreigners  were  Jews,  and  that  the  scenes 
represented  were  those  of  their  actual  operations 
in  Egypt.  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  satisfactorily  dis- 
poses of  this  inference  by  the  following  remark: 
'To  meet  with  Hebrews  in  the  sculptures  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected,  since  the  remains  in  that 
part  of  Eg>pt  where  they  lived  have  not  been 
preserved :  but  it  is  curious  to  discover  other  for- 
eign captives  occupied  in  the  same  manner,  and 
overlooked  by  similar  "task-masters."  and  per- 
forming the  very  same  labors  as  the  Israelites  de- 
scribed in  the  Bible ;  and  no  one  can  lo<ik  at  the 
paintings  of  Thebes,  representing  brick-makers, 
without  a   feeling  of  the  highest  interest.' 

(4)  The  great  quantity  made  at  all  times  may  be 
inferred  from  the  number  of  buildings  which  still 
remain  constructed  of  these  materials;  but  it  U 
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worthy  of  remark  that  more  bricks  hearing  the 
name  of  Thothmes  III  {who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  king  at  the  time  of  the  Exodc)  have  been 
discovered  than  at  any  other  period,  owing  to  the 
many  prisoners  of  Asiatic  nations  employed  by 
him,  independent  of  his  Hebrew  captives. 

(5)  The  process  of  manufacture  does  not  mate- 
rially differ  from  that  which  is  still  followed  in 
the  same  country.  The  clay  was  brought  in  bas- 
kets from  the  Nile,  thrown  into  a  heap,  thoroughly 
saturated  with  water,  and  worked  up  to  a  proper 
temper  by  the  feet  of  the  laborers.  This  labor  in 
such  a  climate  must  have  been  very  fatiguing  and 
unwholesome,  and  it  consequently  appears  to  have 
been  shunned  by  the  native  Egyptians.     There  is 


standing  in  the  fields,  he  would  have  shown  him- 
self an  idiot  as  well  as  a  tyrant;  but  the  narrative 
shows  us  that  the  Israelites  found  the  stems  of  the 
last  year's  harvest  standing  in  the  fields ;  for  by 
the  word  'stubble'  (Exod.  v:i2)  the  historian 
clearly  means  the  stalks  that  remained  from  the 
last  year's  harvest.  Still  the  demand  that  they 
should  complete  their  tale  of  bricks  was  one  that 
could  scarcely  be  fulfilled ;  and  the  conduct  of 
Pharaoh  on  this  occasion  is  a  perfect  specimen  of 
Oriental  despotism."  (See  Pithom.) 

BBICK-KILN  (brik'kil),  a  kiln  for  enclosing 
bricks  while  they  are  being  burned  (2  Sam.  xii:3i 
and  Nah.  iii:i4,  where  R.  V.  margin  translates 
brickmould;  Jer.  xliii:q,  in  R.  V.,  brickwork). 
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Foreign  Captives  Employed  in  Making  Bricks  at  Thebes. 
1,  2.  Men  returning  after  carrying  the  bricks.        3,  6.  Task-masters.      4,  5.  Men  carrying  bricks. 
9,13.  Digging  or  mixing  the  clay  or  mud.        8,14.   Making  bricks  with  wooden  moulds.  ^.  A. 
15.  Fetching  water  from  tank,  k.      At  e  the  bricks  (tobij  are  said  to  be  made  at  Thebes. 


an  allusion  to  the  severity  of  this  labor  in  Nahum 
iii :  14.15.  The  clay,  when  tempered,  was  cut  by  an 
instrument  somewhat  resembling  the  agricultural 
hoe,  and  molded  in  an  oblong  trough ;  the  bricks 
were  then  dried  in  the  sun,  and  some  from  their 
color  appear  to  have  been  baked  or  burned,  but  no 
trace  of  this  operation  has  yet  been  discovered  in 
the  monuments  (Dr.  W.  C.  Taylor's  Bible  Illus- 
trated, p.  82). 

(6)  The  writer  just  cited  makes  the  following 
pertinent  remarks  on  the  order  of  the  king  that 
the  Israelites  should  collect  the  straw  with  which 
to  compact  (not  burn)  their  bricks:  "It  is  evident 
that  Pharaoh  did  not  require  a  physical  impos- 
sibility, because  the  Egyptian  reapers  only  cut 
away  the  tops  of  the  corn.  (See  Agriculture.) 
We  must  remember  that  the  tyrannical  Pharaoh 
issued  his  orders  prohibiting  the  supply  of  straw 
about  two  months  before  the  time  of  harvest.  If, 
therefore,  the  straw  had  not  been    usually    left 


BRIDE  (brid).  In  patriarchal  times  the  bride 
is  commonly  chosen,  not  by  the  bridegroom,  but 
by  his  parents  or  friends,  and  they  do  not  neces- 
sarily consult  him. 

Abraham  sends  a  confidential  servant  to  find  a 
bride  for  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv).  Judah  takes  Tamar 
as  a  bride  for  his  son  Er  (Gen.  xxxviii  :6).  Isaac 
instructs  Jacob  as  to  his  choice  (xxviii;2).  And, 
in  the  absence  of  the  father,  Hagar  takes  a  wife 
for  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxi:2i).  Where  the  bride- 
groom chooses,  it  is  his  father  who  makes  the  pro- 
posal, as  in  the  cases  of  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiv: 
4,  8)  and  Samson  (Judg.  xiv:2,  10).  (A.  Plum- 
mer,  Hastings'  Bib.  Diet.)     (See  page  362.) 

Figurative,  (i)  The  figure, under  various  and 
extended  forms,  is  freq'iently  used  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  denote  the  union  between  Jehovah 
and  the  Jewish  nation.  (2)  The  saints  and 
church  are  a  bride:  they  are  betrothed  and  es- 
poused   to     Jesus     Christ ;     thev     are     adorned 
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with  the  wedding  garment  of  his  righteousness : 
Mnd  rcioioc  in  him  (Rev.  xxii:i7  and  xxi:9). 

BRIDECHAICBER  (brid'cham'ber).  (Gr.  run- 
^liv,  noom  fohn' ).     See  MARRIAGE. 

BRrDEGROOH  (brid'grSom'),  a  betrothed  or 
newly  married  man. 

To  this  day  in  the  East  the  bridegroom  has,  as 
a  rule,  little  to  do  with  the  choice  of  the  bride. 
Love  matches  arc  rare,  and  in  many  cases  are  im- 
possible. In  the  Old  restamentwescethatwhcrcthe 
son  chose  his  own  bride  independently  of  his  par- 
ents his  relations  with  the  latter  were  not  happy 
(Gen.  xxvi:34;  xxvii:46).  Jehoiada  the  priest 
chooses  wives  for  the  orphan  king.Joash  (2Chron. 
xxivr.l.  Comp.  xxv:i8).  The  interval  between  be- 
trothal and  marriage  might  be  of  any  duration,  for 
the  espousal  of  children  to  one  another  has  always 
been  common  in  the  East ;  but  a  year  for  maidens 
and  a  month  for  widows  seems  to  have  been  cus- 
tomary. (A.  Plummer,  Hastings'  B\h.  Did.)  (See 
Marri.\ge.)     (C.-\ntiilks,  page  305.) 

FigiiratiVe.  (1)  Christ  is  called  a  Bridegroom. 
In  the  councils  of  peace,  and  in  the  day  of  his 
power,  he  unites  his  people  to  himself,  rejoices 
over  them,  and  feasts  them  with  his  love;  and  he 
will  quickly  come  to  receive  them  home  to  his 
heavenly  mansions  (Matt.  xxv:i-i(3).  (2)  The 
sun  is  likened  to  a  bridegroom,  because  of  his 
glorious  and  cheerful  aspect,  as  he  rises,  and  ap- 
parently walks  alnnR  the  sky   ( Ps.  xix:5). 

BRIDEMAID,  BRIDEMAN  (brid'mad,  brid'- 
mSni      See  Marriage. 

BRIBOE  (brij).  It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  the  word  bridge  does  not  occur  in  all  Scrip- 
ture, although  there  were  without  doubt  bridges 
over  the  rivers  of  F'alestine,  especially  in  the  coun- 
try beyond  the  Jordan,  in  whicn  the  principal  per- 
ennial streams  are  found. 

There  is  mention  of  a  military  bridge  (2  Mace. 
xii:i3)  which  Judas  Maccaba;us  intended  to  make, 
in  order  to  facilitate  his  operations  against  the 
town  of  Caspis,  had  he  not  been  prevented.  There 
may  be  an  indirect  mention  in  the  canonical  Scrip- 
tures in  the  proper  name  Gcshur,  a  district  in 
Bashan,  northeast  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  At  this 
place  a  bridge  still  exists,  called  the  bridge  of  the 
sons  of  Jacob  (Go'^cn.  .1.  v.).  Absalom  was  the  son 
of  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Geshur  (2  Sam.  iii:3; 
xiii:j7;  xiv:23,  32).  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  ren- 
ders "gates,"  in  Nahum  ii  :6,  "bridges,"  where, 
however,  dykes  or  weirs  are  to  be  understood, 
which  being  burst  by  inundation  destroyed  the 
walls  of  Nineveh  (Diod.  ii:27).  (Smith,  Bib. 
nirt.) 

BRIDLE  (bri'dl).(Hcb.'!p.?.  reASen.a  curb.hal- 
icr,  Job  xxx:ii;  xli:i3;  Is.  xxx:28;  ^'?.?.  meh'theg, 
strictly  the  bit,  as  rendered  in  Ps.  xxxii:9;  ^"'^'^5. 
makh-s.ohm' ,  a  muzzle,  only  in  Ps.  xxxixn;  Gr. 
l[aXii»4f,  khal-ee-nos' ,  bit,  James  iii:2;  Rcv.xiv;20). 

The  word  bridle  is  used  for  that  portion  of  the 
harness  by  which  the  driver  controls  the  horse, 
and  consists  of  the  headstall,  bit  and  reins  (  Ps. 
xxxii:9).  Instead  of  a  bridle,  a  cord  drawn 
through  the  nose  was  sometimes  used  for  leading 
and  commanding  camels,  nuiles.  etc. 

Figurative,  (i)  The  restraints  of  God's  pow- 
erful providence  arc  called  his  br\di<:  and  hook. 
The  briitli-  in  the  ja-fs  of  the  people,  eausint;  them 
to  err,  is  God's  suffering  the  Assyrians  to  be  di- 
rected by  their  foolish  counsels,  that  they  might 
not  accomplish  their  intended  purpose  against  Je- 
rusalem (Is.  xxxvii:20  and  xxx  ?S).  (2)  The 
restraints    of    law.    humanity    and    modesty    are 


called  a  bridle;  and  to  let  it  loose  is  to  act  with- 
out regard  to  any  of  these  (Job  xxx:ii).  (3) 
Blood  coming  to  the  horse-bridles  implies  the 
terrible  slaughter  of  the  followers  of  Anti-Christ 
at  the  battle  of  Armageddon,  or  about  that  time 
(Rev.  xiv  :20). 

BRIERS  (bri'ers).     See  THISTLES;  THORN. 

BRIOANDINE   (brlg'5n-din),    (Heb.  X'^p.  sir- 

yone' ,  Jer.  xlvi:4;  li:3).  Mr.  Wedgwood  [Diet,  cf 
Eng.  Ktym.)  says  it  was  a  kind  of  scale  armor.  It 
is  closely  connected  with  tlie  word  translated 
"coat  of  mail." 

BRm  (brim). 

1.  The  edge,  brink  or  extremity  of  water  (Josh. 
iii:i5;  Heb.  ■"'>'?, ,  kaivtseh'). 

2.  The  upper  edge,  rim  or  lip  of  a  vessel  (I  Kings 
vii:23,  sy.;  2  Chron.  iv:2,  sg.;  Heb.  '""t?,  saw-faw\ 
lip;  Gr.  d^u,  an'o,  top,  John  ii7). 

BRIMSTONE  (brim'ston),  (Heb. '^'"!?5,^(7/-''^<''''*'. 
properly  resin;  Gr.  Odov,  thi'on,  flashing).  The  He- 
brew word  is  connected  with  gopher  (Heb.  ''?*)• 
and  probably  meant  tlie^Kw  of  that  tree. 

It  was  thence  transferred  to  all  inflammable 
substances,  especially  sulphur,  a  well-known  mm- 
eral  substance,  exceedingly  inflammable,  and 
which  when  burning  emits  a  suffocating  smell. 
We  are  told  that  the  cities  of  the  plain  were  de- 
stroyed by  a  rain  of  fire  and  brimstone.  There 
is  nothing  incredible  in  this,  even  if  we  suppose 
only  natural  agencies  were  employed.  Like  many 
other  travelers,  the  writer  has  pieces  of  pure  sul- 
phur and  of  asphalt  or  mineral  pitch,  both  found 
in  that  vicinity  in  abundance  and  highly  inflamma- 
ble. Volcanic  action  might  easily  have  filled  the 
air  with  inflammable  substances,  falling  down  in 
streams  of  lif|uid  fire  upon  those  devoted  cities. 

Figurative.  This  word  is  often  figuratively 
employed  to  denote  punishment  or  destruction. 
(Deut.  xxix:23:  Job  xviii:i5;  Ps.  xi:6;  Is. 
XXX  :33;  Ezek.  xxxviii:22;  Luke  xvii:29;  Rev.  ix: 
17.  etc.). 

Whether  the  word  is  used  literally  or  not  in  the 
passages  which  describe  the  future  sulTerings  of 
the  wicked,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  expresses  a 
great  reality  of  suffering  and  sorrow.  (See 
Cities  of  the  Plain.) 

BRINK  (brfok),  otherwise  rendered  Brim.  (See 

Brim.) 

BROIDERED  (broid'Erd),  ( Heb. '"i^r?.  r;>f-w7(ia;', 
variegated  work.  Ezek.  xvi:io,  r{».;  xxvi:l6;  xxvii: 
7.  16,  etc.).  In  Exud.  xxviii:4  we  have  the  Heb. 
V^vr,  /a.^/;-^J/<•J',  checkered  stuff.  (See  Embroid- 
ery). 

BROKEN-FOOTED,  BROKEN-HANDED. 
(bru'k'n-fiiot'ed,  bro'k'nh.ind'  ed).  (See  I'kii-st, 
HriiRFw  Priksthdud.) 

BROOK  (brouk).  /Hob.  ^^l  naiA'a/;  Sept.  x«'- 
tiafi/iot,  i-/irmiir-rAos).  The  oiicinal  word  thus  trans- 
lated might  better  be  rendered  by  torrent. 

It  Is  applied,  (i)  to  small  streams  arising 
a     subterraneous     spring,      and      flowing 


from 


through  a  deep  valley,  such  as  the  Arnoir 
Jablx.k,  Kidron.  Sorek,  etc.;  and  also  the 
brook  of  the  willows,  mentioned  in  Is.  xv  7 :  (2) 
lo  winter-torrenls.  arising  from  rains,  and  which 
are  soon  dried  up  in  the  warm  season  (Job  vi  :I5, 
19).  Such  is  the  noted  river  (brook)  of  Eg>'pt. 
so  often  mentioned  as  at  the  southernmost  border 
of  Palcstme  (  Num.  xxxlv  :s  ;  Josh,  xv  -.4,  47),  and. 
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in  fact,  such  are  most  of  the  brooks  and  streams  of 
Palestine,  which  are  numerous  in  winter  and  early 
spring,  but  of  which  very  few  survive  the  begin- 
ning of  the  summer. 

Figurative.  Wisdom,  or  true  religion,  is 
likened  to  a  flowing  brook,  because  of  the  plen- 
tiful and  necessary  comfort  which  issues  from 
them  (Prov.  xviii:4).  (2)  Brooks  of  honey  and 
butter,  denote  great  plenty  of  them ;  or  brooks,  the 
fine  grass  and  mellifluous  flowers  on  whose  banks 
contributed  to  produce  abundance  of  them;  or 
great  prosperity  in  general  (Job  xx:i7).  (3)  To 
deal  deceitfully  as  a  brook,  and  to  fass  atcay  as  the 
streams  thereof,  is  to  disappoint  our  friend  when 
he  most  needs  and  expects  our  help  and  comfort 
(Job  vi:is). 

BROTHER  (briith'er),  (Heb.  "*$,  awJkA;  New 
Test.  'A5c\0(5s,  ad-el-fos' ,  brother). 

This  term  is  so  variously  and  extensively  ap- 
plied in  Scripture  that  it  becomes  important  care- 
fully to  distinguish  the  different  acceptations  in 
which  it   is  used. 

1.  It  denotes  a  brother  in  the  natural  sense, 
whether  the  offspring  of  the  same  father  only 
(Matt.  x:2;  Luke  iii;i,  19),  or  of  the  same  father 
and   mother    (Luke  vi:i4,   etc.). 

2.  A  near  relative  or  kinsman  by  blood,  cousin 
(Gen.  xiii:8;  xiv:i6;  Matt.  xii:46;  John  vii  13 ; 
.^cts  i  :i4  ;  Gal.  i  :I9). 

3.  One  who  is  connected  with  another  by  any 
tie  of  intimacy  or  fellowship,   hence: 

4.  One  born  in  the  same  country,  descended 
from  the  same  stock,  a  fellow  countryman  (Matt. 
v:47;  Acts  iii  :22 ;  Heb.  vii  :5  ;  Exod.  ii  :ii  ;  iv:i8) 

5.  One  of  equal  rank  and  dignity  (Job  xxx : 
29;  Prov.  xviii:9;  IVIatt.  xxiii  :8). 

6.  Disciples,  followers,  etc.  (Matt.  xxv:40: 
Heb.   ii:ii,  12). 

7.  One  of  the  same  faith  (.^mos  i:ii;  .^cts  ix : 
30:  xi:29;  i  Cor.  v:ii);  from  which  and  other 
texts  it  appears  tliat  the  first  converts  to  the  faith 
of  Jesus  were  known  to  each  other  by  the  title  of 
Brethren,  till  the  name  of  Christian  was  given  to 
them  at  Antioch    (.'\cts  xi:26). 

8.  An  associate,  colleague  in  office  or  dignity, 
etc.     (Ezra  iii:2;  i  Cor.  i:i;  2  Cor.  i:i,  etc.). 

9.  One  of  the  same  nature,  a  fellow-man  (Gen. 
xiii:8;  xlvi:3i;  Matt,  v  :22,  23,  24;  vii  15  ;  Heb.  ii : 
17:  viii  :ll). 

TO.  One  beloved,  %.  e.,  as  a  brother,  in  a  direct 
address   (Acts  ii:29:  vi  :3 ;   I  Thess.  v:i). 

II.  Brethren  of  Jesus.  In  Matt,  xiii  :55  James. 
Joses,  Simon,  and  Judas  are  mentioned  as  the 
brothers  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  ensuing  verse  sisters 
are  also  ascribed  to  him. 

(1)  Protestant  View.  The  Protestant  spirit 
of  opposition  to  the  notion  about  the  perpet 
ual  virginity  of  Mary  has  led  many  commenta- 
tors to  contend  that  this  must  be  taken  in  the  lit- 
eral sense,  and  that  these  persons  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  children  whom  she  bore  to  her  husband 
Joseph  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  On  the  whole 
we  incline  to  this  opinion,  seeing  that  such  a  sup- 
position is  more  in  agreement  with  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  context  than  any  other;  and  as  the 
force  of  the  allusion  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
Jesus  would  be  much  weakened  if  more  distant  rel- 
atives are  to  be  understood.  Nevertheless  there 
are  some  grounds  for  the  other  opinion,  that  these 
were  not  natural  brothers  and  sisters,  but  near 
relations,  probably  cousins,  of  Christ.  In  Matt, 
xxvii  156  a  James  and  Joses  are  described  as  sons 
of  Mary  (certainly  not  the  Virgin)  ;  and  again  a 
James  and  Judas  are  described  as  sons  of  Al- 
phseus  (Luke  vi:i5,  16),  which  Alphaeus  is  prob- 
ably the  same  as  Cleophas,  husband  of  Mary,  sis- 


ter of  the  Virgin  (John  xix:25).  If,  therefore,  it 
were  clear  that  this  James,  Joses  and  Judas  are  the 
same  that  are  else.vhere  described  as  the  Lord's 
brothers,  this  point  would  be  beyond  dispute ;  but 
as  it  is,  much  doubt  must  always  hang  over  it. 

(2)  Opinions  of  Scholars.  Dr.  Wm.  Smith. 
Bib.  Diet.,  says :  "On  this  question  of  'the 
brethren  of  the  Lord,'  Dr.  Lange  maintains  the 
cousin  theory,  but  with  a  peculiar  modification. 
He  derives  the  cousinship  not  from  the  moth- 
ers (the  two  Marys  being  sisters),  but  from 
the  fathers  (Cleophas  or  Alphteus  and  Joseph  be- 
ing brothers).  See  his  Bibckvcrk,  i,  201,  and  Dr. 
Schaff's  Translation,  p.  255.  Professor  Lightfoot 
thinks  the  words  on  the  cross,  'Woman,  behold 
thy  son,'  said  of  John  the  Evangelist,  are  decisive, 
as  showing  that  the  mother  of  Jesus  had  no  sons 
of  her  own,  and  hence  according  to  his  view  'the 
brethren'  must  have  been  sons  of  Joseph  by  a 
former  marriage  (St.  Paul's  Ep.  to  the  Galat., 
pp.  241-275).  Of  these  two  explanations  (the 
cousin  theory  being  regarded  as  out  of  the  ques- 
tion) Dr.  Schaff  (on  Lange,  pp.  256-260,  where  he 
has  a  full  note)  prefers  the  latter,  partly  as  agree- 
ing better  with  the  apparent  age  of  Joseph,  the 
husband  of  Mary  (who  disappears  so  early  from 
the  history),  and  also  with  the  age  of  the  brothers 
who  seem  at  times  to  have  exercised  a  sort  of 
eldership  over  Jesus  (Comp.Mark.  iii:3i  and  John 
vii  :3  ff.).  Undoubtedly  the  view  adopted  in  the 
foregoing  article,  that  Jesus  had  brothers  who 
were  the  sons  of  Mary,  is  the  one  which  an  un- 
forced exegesis  requires ;  and,  as  to  the  fact  of  the 
Saviour's  committing  the  mother  in  his  last  mo- 
ments to  the  care  of  John,  which  this  view  is  said 
to  make  irreconcilable  with  'the  claims  of  filial 
piety,'  if  Mary  had  sons  of  her  own,  it  is  not  easy 
in  point  of  principle  to  make  out  the  material  dif- 
ference (affirmed  by  those  who  suppose  a  previous 
marriage  of  Joseph)  between  such  claims  of  her 
own  sons  and  those  of  stepsons.  'The  perpetual 
virginity  of  Mary.' says  the  late  Professor  Edwards, 
'is  inferred  from  half  a  verse  (Matt.  i:25),  which 
by  natural  implication  teaches  the  direct  con- 
trary.' "  This  question  is  brought  up  again  under 
James    (which  see). 

BROTHERHOOD  (briith'er-bood,  (Heb.  ^P^' 
ach'a-7fah,  unity),  the  connected  fellowship  of 
brethren  (Zech.  xi:l4;  l  Pet.  ii:l7). 

BROTHERIiY  KINDNESS  (briith'er-lj*  kind'- 
nes),  (Gr.  (t>iXaiiKti,la,  fil-n,l-el-fee' ah,  2  Pet.  i:7)  is 
rendered  "brotherly  love"  (Rom.  xii:io;  I  Thess. 
iv:g;  Heb.  xiii:i),  "love  of  the  brethren"  (i  Pet. 
i:22). 

Brotherly  kindness,  or  love,  is  what  is  most 
tender  and  affectionate;  and  chiefly  denotes  our 
esteeming,  delighting  in,  sympathizing  with,  and 
helping  and  comforting  the  saints,  on  account  of 
their  relation  and  likeness  to  Christ  (Rom.  xii : 
10;  2  Pet.  i:7).  The  brotherly  covenant  with  the 
Jews,  which  the  Edomites  despised,  was  their 
original  relation  by  descent  from  Isaac;  their  cov- 
enant of  subjection,  when  conquered  by  David; 
and,  perhaps,  some  later  alliance  (Amos    i:9). 

BROTHER'S  WIFE  (bruth'grs  wif),  (Heb. 
f^^s',  yeb-ay'7neth,  Deut.  xxv:7;  "sister-in-law," 
Ruth  i:i5).    See  Marriage;  Levirate. 

BROW  (brou),  (Heb.  '"'^"?.,  may-tsakh,  clear, 
conspicuous),  the  forehead  (Is.  xlviii:4);  Gx.6<p!iii,of- 
roos' ,  brink,  the  edge  of  a  hill  (Luke  iv:29). 

BRUISE  (bruz),  BRUISED  (bruzd),  several 
Greek  and  Hebrew  words  are  thus  translated. 
They  denote:  (i)Tocrus.h  (Is.xxviii  :28).  (2)  To 
injure;  oppress  (Lam.  iv":i8).  (3)  To  afflict;  pun- 
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Ish  (Is.  Iiii:5).  (4)  To  distress;  destroy  (Dan.  ii:40). 
The  bruise  of  a  body  is  a  hurt  received  by  crush- 
ing (Luke  ix:39). 

Figurative.  (1)  The  bruise  of  a  soul  im- 
plies doubts,  fears,  anguish,  and  inward  trouble, 
on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  sin.  God's  wrath, 
etc.  (Matt.  xii:20).  (2)  The  bruise  of  a  city  or 
nation  is  their  prevalent  wickedness  or  the  de- 
cayed and  disjointed  frame  of  their  civil  constitu- 
tion (Is.  i:6;  Jer.  vi;i4,  and  x.xx:i2).  (,3) 
Christ  was  bruised  for  our  sins  (Is.  liii  15,  10). 
He  bruises  Satan's  head  when  he  crushes  his  de- 
signs, spoils  him  of  his  power,  triumphs  over  him 
on  the  cross,  or  in  the  conquest  of  his  chosen; 
and  when  he  enables  his  people  to  oppose,  con- 
quer, and  tread  his  temptations  under  foot.  (4) 
Satan  bruises  Christ's  heel,  in  harassing  his  hum- 
ble manhood,  and  afflicting  his  members  on  earth 
(Gen.  iiiii.s;  Rom.  xvi:2o).  (5)  Weak  saints 
and  their  feeble  graces  are  bruised,  or  bruised 
reeds,  which  Christ  wi7/  110/  break;  they  are  trod- 
den down  and  afflicted  by  Satan,  by  false  teachers, 
by  the  world,  and  their  own  lusts,  and  are  in  a 
painful  and  disjointed  state,  unable  to  oppose  their 
spiritual  enemies;  but  Jesus  will  protect,  heal, 
comfort  and  deliver  them  (Is.  xlii:3;  Luke  iv: 
18).  (6)  The  king  of  Egypt  is  called  a  bruised 
reed,  to  mark  the  weak  and  broken  state  of  his 
kingdom,  and  his  utter  inability  to  help  such  as 
depended  on  him  (2  Kings  xviii:2i).  (Brown, 
Bib.  Diet.) 

BRtrrr  (brut),  (Heb.  ^?'"^'?,  shem-oo'aw,  pas- 
sive participle  of  ^*??,  shaiv-mame' ,  primitive  root, 
to  stun,  to  stupefy,  Jer.  x:22). 

BRUTISH  (bru'tIsh),(Heb.''s?,  baw-ar' ,  to  con- 
sume by  fire  or  eating),  a  term  applied  to  one 
whose  mental  and  moral  perceptions  are  dulled 
by  ignorance  (Prov.  xii:l);  idolatry  (Jer.  x;8,  14, 
21,  etc.*. 
BTTBASTIS  (bu-bas'tis).  See  Pi-beseth. 
BUCKET    (bCik'et),     (Heb.    ';■?,  del-ef,  or  "^Ji. 

dol-ee' ,  bucket,  pail),  a  vessel  to  bear  water  in,  or  to 
draw  it  up  from  a  well;  they  were  anciently  made 
of  leather  (Is.  xl:l5).  God's  "bucket"  is  in  the 
clouds,  whidi  he  bears,  and  out  of  which  he  nours 
the  watery  substance  of  rain,  hail,  snow  (Num. 
xxivj). 

Figurative.  In  Num.  xxiv:7  it  is  stated: 
"He  shall  pour  the  water  out  of  his  buckets,  and 
his  seed  shall  be  in  many  waters,  and  his  king 
shall  be  higher  than  Agag.  and  his  kingdom  shall 
be  exalted."  The  expression  is  used  metaphoric- 
ally of  a  numerous  issue.  The  nation  is  person- 
ified as  a  man  carrying  two  buckets  overflowing 
with  water. 

BUCKLER  (bak'ler)  stands  in  the  Authorircd 
Version  as  the  representative  of  the  following 
Hebrew    words:    (l)  Vi"?,   rnaw-gane' ,  shield;  (2) 

■^■l^S,  jfj-zfr^ay-raa/',  buckler,  target;  (3)  •^i^.tsin- 
Haw,  shield  (of  a  larger  size). 

The  bucklers,  or  targets,  made  by  Solomon,  con- 
sisted of  six  hundred  shekels  of  gold;  whereas 
the  Mac.innoth,  or  shields,  consisted  of  but  three 
hundred  (i  Kings  x:i6,  17;  2  Chron.  ix:i5,  16). 
Perhaps  all  the  difference  migh;  be  that  the  one 
was  larger  than  the  other.  The  buckler,  or  shield, 
was  a  piece  of  defensive  armor,  wielded  by  the 
left  hand,  in  the  manner  of  the  Highlanders'  tar- 
gets, to  ward  off  the  blows  of  arrows,  swords,  or 
spears  wherever  they  threatened  to  strike.  The 
more  common  materials  of  the  ancient  shields  was 
a  round  board  overlaid  with    folds    of    leather; 


but  sometimes  they  were  of  gold,  brass,  etc.  Con- 
querors sometimes  hung  up  the  bucklers  they  took 
from  their  principal  enemies  on  towers,  or  in 
temples,  as  trophies  of  victory.  David's  tower 
had  1,000  shields  hung  up  in  it  (Cant.  iv:4).  Sol- 
omon made  two  hundreci  larger,  and  three  hun- 
dred lesser,  bucklers  of  solid  gold,  and  hung 
them  up  in  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,  to 
be  used,  probably  by  his  life  guard  in  solemn  pro- 
cessions. These  Shishak  carried  off,  and  Reho- 
boam  made  others  of  brass  to  serve  in  their  stead 
(I  Kings  X  :i6,  17,  and  xiv:26,  27).  (See  Arms, 
Armor.) 

BITDDHISM    AND     CHRISTIANITY     CON- 
TRASTED. 

It  is  strange  that  even  educated  persons  are 
apt  to  fall  into  raptures  over  the  doctrines  of 
Buddhism,  attracted  by  some  bright  gems  which 
its  admirers  cull  out  of  its  moral  code  and  display 
ostentatiously,  while  keeping  out  of  sight  all  the 
dark  spots  of  that  code,  and  all  those  precepts 
which  a  Christian  could  not  soil  his  lips  by  utter- 
ing. It  has  even  been  asserted  that  much  of  the 
teaching  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  based 
on  previously  current  moral  precepts  which  Bud- 
dhism was  the  first  to  introduce  to  the  world  500 
years  before  Christ.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
admirers  of  Buddha  claim  that  he  has  justly 
been  called  "The  Light  of  .Asia,"  though  they  con- 
descendingly admit  that  Christianity,  as  a  later 
development,  is  better  adapted  to  become  the  re- 
ligion of  the  world. 

Let  us  then  inquire  what  claim  Guatama 
Buddha  has  to  this  title.  In  the  first  place,  those 
who  give  him  this  name  forget  that  his  doctrines 
spread  over  Eastern  .\sia  only,  and  that  Moham- 
med has  as  much  right  as  Buddha  to  be  called  "the 
Light  of  Asia.'  But  was  Buddha,  in  ai.y  true 
sense,  a  light  to  any  part  of  the  world? 

It  is  true  that  the  main  idea  implied  by  Bud- 
dhism is  intellectual — enlightenment. 

But  of  what  nature  is  the  so-called  'Light  of 
Knowledge'  that  radiated  from  Buddha  ?  Was  it 
the  knowledge  of  his  own  depravity  of  heart,  or 
of  the  origin  of  sin?  No;  the  Buddha's  light  in 
this  respect  was  profound  darkness. 

Was  it.  then,  the  knowledge  of  the  goodness 
of  an  Omnipotent  Creator?  Was  it  a  knowledge 
of  the  Fatherhood  of  God?  No;  he  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  existence  of  any  being  higher  than  him- 
self, 

.•Ml  the  light  of  knowledge  which  he  claimed  to 
nave  discovered  came  to  this:  That  suffering 
arises  from  indulging  desires;  that  suffering  is  in- 
separable from  life;  that  all  life  is  suffering;  and 
that  suffering  is  to  be  gotten  rid  of  by  the  sup- 
pression of  desires  and  by  the  extinction  of  per- 
sonal existence. 

\r\n  see  here  the  first  great  contrast.  When 
Buddha  said  to  his  converts.  "Come,  follow  me,' 
he  told  them  to  «'amp  out  suffering  by  stamping 
out  desires.  When  the  Chri>.t  taught  his  disciples 
he  bade  them  to  expect  suffering.  He  told  them 
to  glory  in  their  sufferings — nay,  to  exwcl  the 
perfection  of  their  characters  through  suffering. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  l)oth  Christianity  and 
Buddhism  leach  that  'all  creation  Iravailelh  in 
pain;'  but  mark  the  vital  distinction  in  tl-.cir 
leaching.  The  one  taught  men  to  aim  at  the  glori- 
fication of  the  suffering  body,  the  other  at  its 
utter  annihilation.  We  Chri'itians  are  members 
of  Christ's  body,  but  how  could  a  Buddhist  be- 
come a  member  of  a  l>ody  which  became  extinct 
when  Buddha's  whole  personality  became  ex- 
tinguished? 
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'But.'  say  the  admirers  of  Buddha,  'at  least  you 
will  admit  that  Buddha  told  men  to  get  rid  of  sin, 
and  to  aim  at  sanctity  of  life.' 

Nothing  of  the  kind.  Buddha  had  no  idea 
of  sin  as  an  offense  against  God,  no  idea  of  true 
holiness.  What  he  said  was,  'Get  rid  of  the 
demerit  of  evil  actions  and  accumulate  merit  by 
good  actions.'  This  storing  up  of  merit  like  capi- 
tal in  a  bank  is  one  of  those  propensities  of 
huiiian  nature  fro.n  which  Christianity  alone  has 
delivered  men. 

Buddhism  says:  Be  righteous  through  your- 
selves, for  the  final  getting  rid  of  all  sufTering — of 
all  life  in  yourselves. 

Christianity  says:  Be  righteous  through  the 
power  of  a  life-giving  principle,  freely  given  to 
you  and  always  abiding  in  you. 

Buddha  said  to  his  followers :  'Trust  no  one 
but  yourselves.' 

Christ  said,  and  says  to  us  still :  'Take  all  from 
me ;  take  this  free  gift ;  put  on  this  spotless  robe ; 
eat  this  bread  of  life;  drink  of  this  living  water.' 

Still  I  seem  to  hear  some  one  say,  'We  grant 
all  this,  but  you  must  allow  that  Buddhism  con- 
ferred a  great  benefit  upon  India  by  setting  its 
population  free  from  the  meshes  of  Brahmanical 
priestcraft.' 

Yes,  I  admit  this,  and  more  than  this.  I  admit 
that  it  promoted  progress  up  to  a  certain  point. 
It  preached  purity  in  thought,  word  and  deed, 
though  only  for  the  accumulation  of  merit ;  it 
proclaimed  the  brotherhood  of  humanity  and  in- 
culcated universal  benevolence  extending  even  to 
animals,  and  did  good  service  for  the  time  being 
in  elevating  the  character  of  humanity. 

But  if,  after  making  all  these  concessions,  I  am 
told  that  Christianity  is  a  kind  of  development 
of  Buddhism,  I  must  ask  you  to  bear  with  me 
while  I  point  out  certain  other  contrasts  which 
ought  to  make  it  clear  to  every  reasoning  man 
how  vast  and  impassable  is  the  gulf  separating 
the  true  religion  from  a  system  based  upon  a  form 
of  pessimistic  philosophy. 

Let  us  note  that  Christ  was  God-sent,  v^hereas 
Buddha  was  self-sent.  Then  Christ  had  all  the 
treasures  of  knowledge  hidden  in  Himself,  and 
He  was,  and  is,  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the 
Life. 

Buddha  declared  that  enlightenment  and  wis- 
dom was  to  be  obtained  by  men  through  them- 
selves after  'ong  and  painful  discipline  in  count- 
less bodily  existences. 

Then,  when  we  come  to  compare  the  death  of 
each,  the  contrast  reaches  its  climax.  Christ  was 
put  violently  to  death  by  wicked  men,  and  died 
in  an  agony  of  atoning  death,  suffering  for  the  sins 
of  the  world  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  after  a 
short  ministry  of  three  years.  Buddha  died  peace- 
fully among  his  friends,  suffering  from  an  attack 
of  indigestion,  brought  on  by  eating  too  freely  of 
pork,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

Christ  the  Holy  One  saw  no  corruption,  but 
rose  again  in  His  present  glorified  body,  and  is 
alive  forevermore. 

Buddha  is  dead  and  gone  forever.  Even  ac- 
cording to  his  own  declaration  he  now  lives  only 
in  the  doctrine  which  he  left  behind  him.  Then 
Buddha  must  be  followed  by  countless  succeeding 
Buddhas.  whereas  there  is  only  one  Christ,  who 
can  have  no  successor,  for  He  is  still  alive  and 
ever  present  with  his  people.  'Lo,  I  am  with  you 
alway,  even    unto  the  end  of  the  world.' 

There  are  many  other  contrasts.  According  to 
the  Christian  Bible  we  must  regulate  and  sanctify 
the  heart's  desires  and  affections;  acconh'ng  to 
the  Buddhist,  suppress  and  utterly  destroy  them. 


Christianity  teaches  that  in  the  highest  form  of 
life  love  is  intensified.  Buddhism  teaches  that  in 
the  highest  state  of  existence  all  love  is  extin- 
guished. Christianity  teaches  a  man  to  earn  his 
bread  and  support  his  family.  Christ  himself 
honored  a  wedding  with  His  presence  and  took 
little  children  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them.  Bud- 
dhism, on  the  other  hand,  says :  'Avoid  married 
life;  shun  it  as  if  it  were  a  burning  pit  of  live 
coals;  or,  having  entered  upon  it,  abandon  wife, 
children  and  hotne,  and  go  about  as  celibate 
monks,  engaging  in  nothing  but  meditation,  and 
begging  your  bread  from  door  to  door.'  No  Chris- 
tian trusts  to  his  own  good  works  as  the  sole 
meritorious  cause  of  salvation,  whereas  Buddhism 
teaches  that  every  man  must  trust  to  his  own 
merits  only.  Fitly  do  the  rags  worn  by  the  monks 
symbolize  the  miserable  patchwork  of  its  own 
self-righteousness.  Not  that  Christianity  ignores 
the  necessity  of  good  works  (no  other  system  in- 
sists so  strongly  upon  lofty  morality),  but  it  is 
a  thank-oft'ering — the  outcome  and  evidence  of 
faith — never  as  the  meritorious  instrument  of  sal- 
vation. 

Christianity  regards  personal  life  as  a  sacred 
possession,  and  teaches  us  that  we  are  to  thirst  for 
the  living  God  Himself,  and  for  a  conformity  to 
His  likeness,  while  Buddhism  sets  forth  as  the 
highest  of  all  aims  the  utter  extinction  of  per- 
sonal identity — the  utter  annihilation  of  the  Ego 
■ — of  all  existence  in  any  form  whatever,  and  pro- 
claims as  the  only  true  creed  the  ultimate  resolu- 
tion of  everything  into  nothing. 

The  Christian  asks:  'What  shall  I  do  to  in- 
herit eternal  life?' 

The  Buddhist  asks:  'What  shall  I  do  to  in- 
herit eternal  extinction  of  life?' 

Whom  shall  we  choose  as  our  guide,  our  hope, 
our  salvation —  the  'Light  of  Asia'  or  'the  Light 
of  the  World?' — the  dead  Buddl*a  or  the  ever- 
living  Christ? 

It  seems  mere  mockery  to  put  this  question  to 
rational  men  in  the  twentieth  century.  Which 
book  shall  we  clasp  to  our  hearts  in  the  hour  of 
death — the  book  which  tells  us  of  the  extinct  man 
Buddha,  or  the  Bible  that  reveals  to  us  the  living 
Clirist,  the  Redeemer  of  the  world? 

See  Sir  Monier  Monier-Williams,  K.  C.  I.  E.. 
D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Boden  Professor  of 
Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  (Trans. 
Vic.  Inst,  vol  23-  No.  89,  p.  Z7-) 

BTTPFET  (buffet),  (Or.  Ko\a0(fw,  kol-af-id' zo, 
to  strike  with  the  fist),  rude  maltreatment  in  gen- 
eral, whether  in  derision  (Matt.  xxvi:67;  Mark 
yC\v.6<[,),  affliction  (I  Cor.  iv:ll),  opposition  (3  Cor. 
xii:7),  or  punishment  (I  Pet.  ii:2o). 

BtriLD,  E'CriLDINa  (bnd,  bild'ing),  (Heb.  ^^?. 

baiv-naw' ,\.o\>\\\\di\  Gt.  oIkoSoh^oj,  oy-kod-07/i-eh'o'). 
(See  Architecture;  House). 

Figurative,  (i)  God's  building  of  all  things, 
is  his  wise  and  powerful  creation  of  them, 
'n  proper  connection  and  order  (Heb.  iii  14.  and 
xi:io).  (2)  His  building  up  a  person,  imports  his 
giving  him  children,  wealth,  or  prosperity  (Job 
xxii:2,3).  (3)  His  building  up  families,  cities, 
and  nations  denotes  his  increasing  their  number, 
wealth,  honor,  power,  and  pleasure  (i  Chron. 
xviirio;  Ps.  Ixix  :35 ;  Jer.  xviiirp).  (4)  His 
building  of  David's  throne  imports  his  upholding 
and  prospering  nim  and  his  seed  in  the  kingly 
office  over  the  Israelites;  but  chiefly  his  enlarging 
and  perpetuating  the  glory  of  Christ  and  his 
church  (Ps.  lxxxix:4).  (5)  His  building  the 
■ccatts  of  Jerusalem,  or  Zion,  imports  not  only  his 
giving  prosperity  to  the  Jewish  nation  and  church, 
but  his  giving  spiritual  increase  and  prosperity  to 
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the  church  in  every  age  (Ps.  Ii:i8).  (6)  The 
church  is  built  in  Christ;  her  true  members  are 
spiritually  united  to  him  as  their  legal  and  mysti- 
cal head,  and  cleave  to  him  by  faith  and  love;  and 
are  supported  and  strengthened  by  his  Spirit  and 
gracious  influence  (Col.  ii  7 ;  Eph.  ii:2i,  22). 
(7)  She  is  built  on  Christ;  his  person  and  right- 
eousness, and  truth,  as  declared  by  his  prophets 
and  apostles,  are  her  true  foundation;  and  in  con- 
nection with  him  her  whole  fabric  consists  (Eph. 
ii:2o;  I  Cor.  iii:ll).  (8)  The  saints  build  up 
themselves  in  their  most  holy  faith;  they  more 
fully  consider,  more  firmly  believe,  and  more  dili- 
gently practice  Divine  truths;  and,  receiving  out 
of  Christ's  fullness,  increase  in  faith,  love,  and 
every  other  grace  (Jude  20).  (9)  Magistrates 
i>ui7^  up  a  state ;  they  devise,  establish,  and  exe- 
cute good  laws ;  and  so  promote  the  felicity  and 
honor  of  the  people  (Ezek.  xxvii:4).  (10) 
Mothers  build  up  families  by  bringing  forth  chil- 
dren to  enlarge  and  perpetuate  them  (Ruth  iv:ii  ; 
Comp.  2  Sam.  vii:27). 
BUKKI  (buk'ki),  (Heb.  *?!?,  book-kee\  waster). 

1.  Son  of  Abishua  and  father  of  Uzz!  (R.  C. 
1618),  in  the  line  of  Aaron  (i  Chron.  vi:5,  51;  Ezra 
vii:4).  It  is  not  stated  that  Bukki  ever  filled  the 
office  of  high  priest.  (See  Selden's  Getiealog.  of 
our  Lord,  cli.  .r.) 

2.  Son  of  Jogli,  "prince"  of  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
one  of  the  ten  men  chosen  by  Moses  to  apportion 
the  land  of  Canaan  between  the  tribes  (Num. 
xxxiv:22),  B.  C.  1618. 

BUKKIAH  (buk-ki'ah),  (Hcb.  '"^r,  book-ket- 
yaw',  w.istcd  by  Jchovahl,  a  Koliathite  Levite, 
son  of  Henian,  and  a  musician  of  the  Temple. 
He  had  charge  of  the  sixth  course  of  the  temple 
Service  (I  Chron.  xxv:4,  13),  B.  C.  1014. 

BX7L  (bul),  (Heb.  ''-,  boo/),  the  eighth  ecclesias- 
tical month  of  the  Jewish  year  (i  Kings  vi:38).  It 
answers  to  October.    (See  Time.) 

BTTLL  (bill),  (Heb.  '^'*',  sAore),  with  other  kin- 
dred terms  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  article 
Bkkves. 

We  may  add  tore,  which  occurs  only  in  Ezra 
vi  :9,  17;  vii:i7;  Dan.  iv  :2S,  32,  33;  iv  :22,  2g,  30; 
in  all  which  passages  it  seems  to  refer  to  bullocks, 
laboring  or  yoke  oxen,  and  cattle  wild  or  tame, 
taken  collectively;  abirim,  implying  strength,  and 
rendered  'bulls.'  is  found  in  Ps.  xxii:i2;  1: 13; 
lxviii:30;  Is.  xxxiv  17,  and  Jer.  xlvi  :2I  ;  and 
ogloth,  aglim,  are  used  when  the  animals  are  un- 
der three  years  of  age.  It  is  contended  that  the 
castration  of  no  animal  was  practiced  among  the 
Hebrews.  If  that  was  the  case  other  methods 
than  those  generally  alluded  to  must  have  been 
adopted  to  break  oxen  to  labor. 

In  Palestine  the  breed  of  cattle  was  most  likely 
in  ancient  times,  as  it  still  is,  inferior  in  size  to 
the  Egyptian ;  and  provender  must  have  been 
abtmdant  indeed,  if  the  number  of  beasts  sacrificed 
at  the  great  Jewish  festivals,  mentioned  in 
Josephiis,  be  correct,  and  could  be  sustained  for 
a  succession  of  years.  The  wild  bulls  of  the  dis- 
trict, mentioned  in  Ps.  xxii:i2.  and  in  various 
other  passages,  appear,  nevertheless,  to  refer  to 
domestic  species,  probably  left  to  propagate  with- 
out much  himian  superintendence.  Baal  is  s.iid 
to  have  been  worshiped  in  the  form  of  a  bull, 
and  Moloch  to  have  had  a  calf's  or  steer's  head. 
(See  Beeves;  Cai.f). 

Figurative.  (1)  Persons  impatient  in  trou- 
ble are  like  iri/ri  bulls  in  a  net ;  they  roar  and 
cry,  but  by  iheir  struggling  entangle  themselves 
more  and  more    (Is.  li:20).     (2)     Wicked  men, 


chiefly  rulers  or  warriors,  are  called  bulls  and 
bulls  of  Bastion,  and  calves,  to  denote  their  pros- 
perity, strength,  untractableness.  and  mischievous 
violence  and  fierceness  (Jer.  xxxi:i8;  Ps.  xxii: 
12 ;  Ixviii  :3o). 

BULLOCK  (bul'luk).  This  is  a  frequent  trans- 
lation of  the  following  Hebrew  words:  (i)  ■i'^.,ay'- 
ghcl,  steer,  young  bullock;  (2)  '^^,paiur,'^^-,tar, 
steer;  (3)  Tii,  shore,  usually  rendered  ox. 

It  denotes  in  general  a  young  bull,  though  the 
Hebrew  word  is  used  once  of  an  animal  seven 
years  old  (Judg.  vi:2s).  Bullocks  were  used  as 
draught  animals  and  were  often  sacrificed  in 
burnt-oflferings  and  peace-ofTerings,  and  some- 
times in  sin-ofTcrings.     (See  Bee\'ES  ;  Calf). 

BTTIjRXTSH  (bul'rush)  is  used  synonymously 
with  two  Hebrew  words. 

1.   V^-^,  af^-moiu' ,hn\x\i%\\,x\x%\\  (Is.  lviii:5). 

2-  **?■"',  go-tneh' ,  papyrus,  rush  (Ex.  ii:3;  Is. 
xviii:2). 

It  is  a  tall  slender  plant  growing  in  marshy 
places,  and  easily  bowed  by  the  wind.  What  our 
translation  calls  so,  is  perhaps  no  other  than  the 
paper  reeds,  of  which  the  Egyptians  and  Ethi- 
opians made  baskets,  and  even  boats  (Ex.  ii:3). 

The  bulrush  grows  in  shallow  water  or  mire 
(Job  viii:il).  It  has  an  unbranching  straight, 
triangular  culm,  terminating  in  a  large  head  (um- 
bel) of  small  and  somewhat  drooping  stems,  bear- 
ing the  chaffy  fruit  on  their  extremities.  The 
stalk  is  usually  about  ten  feet  high  and  two  or 
three  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base.  An  area  of 
papyrus  surmounted  by  its  beautiful  tufted  plumes 
is  a  fine  sight. 

Prom  this  plant  paper  was  first  made  and  de- 
rived its  name.     (See  Book). 

Figurative.  To  bov/  the  head  as  a  bulrush 
is  to  make  an  outward  appearance  of  grief 
for  sin,  hanging  down  the  head,  while  there  is 
no  real  sorrow  in  the  heart,  as  in  Is.  Iviii  :s. 
"Is  it  such  a  fast  that  I  have  chosen?  a  day  for 
a  man  to  afflict  his  soul  ?  is  it  to  bow  down  his  ^ 
head  as  a  bulrush?"  ^ 

BXJXKTJ8HE8,  ARK  OF  (bul'riSshSs,  ark  6v). 
Sec  Mu.si-s. 

BTTNAH  (bu'nah),  (\\vh.^-i^^,boo-naw',  6\%crc- 

tidii"!,  a  son  of  lerahmeel,  of  the  family  of   Pharcz 
in  Judah  (I  Chron.  ii:::5),  B.C.  1658. 

BUNCH  (bunch).  Several  Hebrew  words  have 
bii  11  thus  translated  (Exod.  xii:22;  2  Sam.  xvi;i; 

Is.  XXX  .61. 

BUNDLE  (bOn'd'l).  (Heb.  I'lV,  tser-ore' ,  parcel : 
dr.  ifdii-l),  des-may' :  irXr/flot,  play' thos,  fullness),  any- 
thing hoind  together,  as  a  "bundle  of  lUYrrh" 
/Cant.  1:13),  of  "grain  "  (Matt.  xiii:30),  of  "sticks" 
(Acts  xxviii:3V  It  is  also  used  of  money  in  a 
purse  (('■ell.  xlii:35). 

Figurative.  (1)  The  speech  of  Abigail  to 
David  (i  Sam.  xxv:29)  may  be  rendered,  as  in 
R.  \ ..  "The  soul  of  my  lord  shall  l>e  bound  in  the 
bundle  of  the  living."  So  to  have  one's  soul 
bound  up  in  the  bundle  of  life  with  the  Lor<l  is 
to  enjoy  his  kindest  protection,  and  infalliWe 
preservation.  (2)  All  creatures,  chiefly  the  church 
and  her  chosen  niemlK-rs,  are  called  God's  bun- 
dles; they  are  many  in  numln-r,  and  closely  con- 
nected ;  but  the  whole  weight  and  care  of  them 
arc  l)orne  by  him  (.Amos  ix:6),  (3)  Multiplied 
oppressions  and  superslilious  impositions  in  wor- 
"^tiip,  are  called  the  bundle  of  the  yoke;  they  are 
heavy  to  be  borne  (Is.  Iviii :6). 
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BtTNNI  (b'ln'ni),  (Heb.  "•??,  hooH'tiee' ,  built). 

1.  A  Levite  in  tlie  time  of  Neliemiah  (Nell.  ix:4), 
Perhaps  the  same  as  Bunni  of  (x:i5)  B.C.  410. 

2.  (Heb.  "'■5^^,  boo-nee' ,  built.)    A  Levite  whose 

descendant,  Shemaiah,  was  made  an  overseer  of 
the  temple  after  the  captivity  (Neh.  xi;i5),  15.  C. 
before  445.  Lightfoot  says  this  was  the  Jewish 
name  of  Nicodemus  (John  iii;i). 

BURDEN  (bur'd'n),  (Heb.  >*?^,  mas-saw',  a 
lifting  up). 

1-  A  heavy  load  to  be  borne;  used  in  a  literal 
or  a  figurative  sense  (Ex.  xxiii:s;  Num.  xi:ii, 
etc.). 

2.  An  utterance  or  prophecy,  in  almost  every 
instance  denouncing  heavy  judgment  on  a  place  or 
people  {Is.  xiv:28;  xv:i;  Ezek.  xii:io;  Hos.  viii ; 
10;  Nah.  i:l).  ( Noyes'  Traits,  of  Heb.  Prophets, 
3d  ed.  ii  :340.     Davis,  Bib.  Diet.) 

Figurative.  (i)  Labor,  servitude,  tribute, 
affliction,  fear  and  care  are  a  burilen ;  they 
are  hard  to  be  borne,  sinking  to  the  spirits,  and 
restrictive  of  liberty  (Ps.  lx.xxi:6;  Hos.  viii:io; 
Matt.  XX  :  12)  ;  as  burden  of  the  king  of  prinees,  the 
tribute  imposed  in  Israel  by  the  king  of  Assyria, 
who  had  princes  for  his  subjects.  (2)  Men's  im- 
perfections and  infirmities  are  'burdens,'  which 
hurt  and  grieve  themselves  or  others:  but  which 
others  ought  to  bear  with  patience  and  meekness 
(Gal.  vi:2). 

BURIAL  (ber'rf  al)  and  SEPULCHERS  (sep'- 
iil-kers). 

(1)  Cremation.  Two  instances  we  meet  with 
in  sacred  history  of  the  practice  of  burning  bodies 
to  ashes ;  the  one  in  the  case  of  Saul  and  his  sons, 
whose  bodies  were  probably  so  much  mangled  as 
to  preclude  their  receiving  the  royal  honors  of 
embalmment  (i  Sam.  xxxi:i2);  the  other,  men- 
tioned by  Amos  (vi:io),  appears  to  refer  to  a 
season  of  prevailing  pestilence,  and  the  burning 
of  those  who  died  of  plague  was  probably  one  of 
the  sanitary  measures  adopted  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagion. 

(2)  Interment.  But  throughout  the  whole  of 
their  national  history  the  people  of  God  observed 
the  practice  of  burial.  Amongst  them,  as  amongst 
many  other  ancient  nations,  the  rites  of  sepulture 
were  considered  as  of  indispensable  importance. 
It  was  deemed  not  only  an  act  of  humanity,  but  a 
sacred  duty  of  religion  to  pay  the  last  honors  to 
the  departed;  while,  to  be  deprived  of  these,  as 
was  frequently  the  fate  of  enemies  at  the  hands 
of  ruthless  conquerors  (2  Sam.  xxi:9-i4;  2  Kings 
xi:ii-i6;  Ps.  lxxix:2;  Eccles.  vi:3),  was  consid- 
ered the  greatest  calamity  and  disgrace  which  a 
person  could  suffer. 

(3)  Preparations.  On  the  death  of  any  mem- 
ber of  a  family,  preparations  were  forthwith  made 
for  the  burial,  which,  among  the  Jews,  were  in 
many  respects  similar  to  those  which  are  common 
in  the  East  at  the  present  day,  and  were  more  or 
less  expensive  according  to  circumstances.  After 
the  solemn  ceremony  of  the  last  kiss  and  closing  of 
the  eyes,  the  corpse,  which  was  perfumed  by  the 
nearest  relative,  having  been  laid  out  and  the  head 
covered  with  a  napkin,  was  subjected  to  entire 
ablution  in  warm  water  (Acts  ix:37),  a  precau- 
tion probably  adopted  to  guard  against  premature 
interment. 

(4)  Embalming.  But.  besides  this  first  and 
indispensable  attention,  other  cares  of  a  tiiore  elab- 
orate and  costly  description  were  amongst  certain 
classes  bestowed  on  the  remains  of  deceased 
friends,  the  origin  of  which  is  to  be  traced  to  a 
fond  and  natural,  though  foolish  anxiety  to  re« 


tard  or  defy  the  process  of  decomposition,  and 
all  of  which  may  be  included  under  the  general 
head  of  embalming.  Nowhere  was  this  operation 
performed  with  such  religious  care  and  in  so  sci- 
entific a  manner  as  in  ancient  Egypt,  which  could 
boast  of  a  class  of  professional  men  trained  to 
the  business ;  and  such  adepts  had  these  'physi- 
cians' become  in  the  art  of  preserving  dead  bodies, 
that  there  are  mummies  still  found,  which  must 
have  existed  for  many  thousand  years,  and  are 
probably  the  remains  of  subjects  of  the  early 
Pharaohs.  The  bodies  of  Jacob  and  Joseph  un- 
derwent this  eminently  Egyptian  preparation  for 
burial,  which  on  both  occasions  was  doubtless  ex- 
ecuted in  a  style  of  the  greatest  magnificence 
(Gen.  l:i.  2,  26).  Whether  this  expensive  method 
of  embalming  was  imitated  by  the  earlier  He- 
brews, we  have  no  distinct  accounts;  but  we 
learn  from  their  practice  in  later  ages  that  they 
had  some  observance  of  the  kind,  only  they  sub- 
stituted a  simpler  and  more  expeditious,  though 
it  must  have  been  a  less  efficient  process,  which 
consisted  in  merely  swathing  the  corpse  round 
with  numerous  folds  of  linen,  and  sometimes  a 
variety  of  stuffs,  and  anointing  it  with  a  mixture 
of  aromatic  substances,  of  which  aloes  and  myrrh 
were  the  chief  ingredients  (John  xix  139,  40). 

.\  sparing  use  of  spices  on  such  occasions  was 
reckoned  a  misplaced  and  discreditable  economy; 
and  few  higher  tokens  of  respect  could  be  paid 
to  the  remains  of  a  departed  friend  than  a  pro- 
fuse application  of  costly  perfumes.  Nor  can  we 
be  certain  but  they  intended  to  use  the  great  abun- 
dance of  perfumes  they  provided,  not  in  the  com- 
mon way  of  anointing  the  corpse,  but,  as  was  done 
in  the  case  of  princes  and  very  eminent  person- 
ages, of  preparing  'a  bed  of  spices,'  in  which, 
after  burning  them,  they  migh^  deposit  the  body 
(2  Chron.  xvi:i4;  Jer.  xxxiv;5).  For  unpatriotic 
and  wicked  princes,  however,  the  people  made  no 
such  burnings,  and  hence  the  honor  was  denied 
to  Jehoram  (2  Chron.  xxi:i9). 

(5)  Grave  Clothes.  The  corpse,  after  receiving 
the  preliminary  attentions,  was  enveloped  in  the 
grave  clothes,  which  were  sometimes  nothing 
more  than  the  ordinary  dress,  or  folds  of  linen 
cloth  wrapped  round  the  body,  and  a  napkin  about 
the  head:  though  in  other  cases  a  shroud  was 
used,  which  had  long  before  been  prepared  by 
the  individual  for  the  purpose,  and  was  plain 
or  ornamental  according  to  taste  or  other  circum- 
stances. The  body  thus  dressed  was  deposited  in 
an  upper  chamber  in  solemn  state,  open  to  the 
view   of  all   visitors    (Acts   ix:37). 

(6)  Wailing,  etc.  From  the  moment  the  vi- 
tal spark  was  extinguished,  the  members  of  the 
family,  especially  the  females,  in  the  violent  style 
of  Oriental  grief,  burst  out  into  shrill,  loud,  and 
doleful  lamentations,  and  were  soon  joined  by 
their  friends  and  neighbors,  who,  on  hearing  of 
the  event,  crowded  to  the  house  in  such  numbers 
that  Mark  describes  it  by  the  term  eipvfios,  a 
tumult  (v:38).  By  the  better  classes,  among 
whom  such  liberties  were  not  allowed,  this  duty 
of  sympathizing  with  the  bereaved  family  was. 
and  still  is.  performed  by  a  class  of  females  who 
engaged  themselves  as  professional  mourners, 
and  who,  seated  amid  the  mourning  circle,  studied, 
bv  vehement  sobs  and  gesticulations,  and  by  sing- 
ing dirges  in  which  they  eulogized  the  personal 
qualities  or  virtuous  and  benevolent  actions  of  the 
deceased  (.^cts  ix:39),  to  stir  the  source  of  tears, 
and  give  fresh  impulse  to  the  grief  of  the  afflicted 
relatives.  Numbers  of  these  singing  men  and 
women  l.Tmcnted  the  death  of  Josiah  (2  Chron. 
XXXV :25),     It  is  still  the  practice  in  the  East  to 
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have  burials  soon  over;  and  there  are  two  in- 
stances in  sacred  history  where  consignment  to 
the  grave  followed  in.mediately  after  decease 
(Acts  V  :6,   lo). 

(7)  Coffins,  etc.  Persons  of  distinction  were 
deposited  in  coffins.  But  the  most  common  mode 
of  carr>'ing  a  corpse  to  the  grave  was  on  a  bier 
or  bed  (2  Sam.  iii:3i),  which  in  some  cases  must 
have  been  furnished  in  a  costly  and  elegant  style, 
if,  as  many  learned  men  conclude  from  the  his- 
tory of  Asa  (2  Chron.  xvi:i4)  and  of  Herod 
(Josephus,  Antiq.  xvii  :8,  sec.  3),  these  royal  per- 
sonages were  conveyed  to  their  tombs  on  their 
own  l)eds.  The  bier,  however,  in  use  among  the 
common  and  meaner  sort  of  people  was  noth- 
ing but  a  plain  wooden  board,  on  which,  sup- 
ported by  two  poles,  the  body  lay,  concealed  only 
by  a  slight  coverlet  from  the  view  of  the  attend- 
ants. On  such  a  humble  vehicle  was  the  widow's 
son  of  Nain  carried  (Luke  vii:i4),  and  'this  mode 
of  performing  funeral  obsequies,'  says  an  intelli- 
gent traveler,  'obtains  equally  in  the  present  day 
among  the  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  Christians 
of  the  East.' 

(8)  Sepulchers.  Sepulchers  were,  as  they  still 
are  in  the  East, — by  a  prudential  arrangement 
sadly  neglected  in  our  country — situated  without 
the  precincts  of  cities.  Among  the  Jews,  in  the 
case  of  Lcvitical  cities,  the  distance  required  to  be 
2,000  cubits,  and  in  all  it  was  considerable.  No- 
body was  allowed  to  be  buried  within  the  walls, 
Jerusalem  forming  the  only  exception,  and  even 
there  the  privilege  was  reserved  for  the  royal  fam- 
ily of  David  and  a  few  persons  of  exalted  char- 
acter (r  Kings  ii:!o:  2  Kings  xiv:2o).  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  this  capital  were  public  cemeteries  for 
the  general  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants,  be- 
sides a  field  appropriated  to  the  burial  of  strang- 
ers. 

(9)  Public  Cemeteries.  The  style  of  the  pub- 
lic cemeteries  aroimd  the  cities  of  ancient  Pales- 
tine in  all  probability  resembled  that  of  the  pres- 
ent burying-places  of  the  East,  of  which  Dr. 
Shaw  gives  the  following  description  :  'They  oc- 
cupy a  large  space,  a  great  extent  of  ground  being 
allotted  for  the  purpose.  Each  family  has  a  por- 
tion of  it  walled  in  like  a  garden,  where  the 
bones  of  its  ancestors  have  remained  undisturbed 
for  many  generations.  For  in  these  inclosures  the 
graves  are  all  distinct  and  separate;  each  of  them 
having  a  stone  placed  upright,  both  at  the  head 
and  feet,  inscribed  with  the  name  or  title  of  the 
deceased;  whilst  the  intermediate  .space  is  either 
planted  with  flowers  bordered  round  with  stone, 
or  paved  with  tiles.' 

(10)  Private  Sepulchers.  There  were  other 
sepulchers  which  were  private  property,  erected  at 
the  expense  and  for  the  use  of  several  families  in 
a  neighborhood,  or  provided  by  individuals  as  a 
separate  burying-place  for  themselves.  These 
were  situated  either  in  some  conspicuous  place,  as 
Rachel's  on  the  highway  lo  Bethlehem  (Gen. 
XXXV  :i9).  or  in  some  lonely  and  sequestered  spot, 
under  a  wide-spreading  tree  (Gen.  xxxv  :8)  in  a 
field  or  a  garden.  Over  garden  tombs,  especially 
when  the  tomb  is  that  of  some  holy  person,  lamps 
are  sometimes  h'jng  and  occasionally  lighted. 
In  common  ca^es.  sepulchers  were  formed  by 
digging  a  small  depth  into  the  groimd.  Over 
these,  which  were  considered  an  humble  kind  of 
tomb,  the  wealthy  and  great  often  erected  small 
stone  buildings,  in  the  form  of  a  house  or  cu- 
pola, to  serve  as  their  family  sepulcher.  These 
ars  usually  open  at  the  sides,  which  are  of  forms 
such  as  a  traveler  in  (he  En<t  has  daily  occasion 
to  notice.     Sometimes,  however,  these  interesting 


monuments  are  built  up  on  all  sides,  as  is  the  tomb 
of  Rachel ;  so  that  the  walls  are  required  to  be 
taken  down,  and  a  breach  made  to  a  certain  extent 
on  each  successive  interment.  'This  custom.'  says 
Came,  'which  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  particularly 
prevails  in  the  lonely  parts  of  Lebanon,  may  serve 
to  explain  some  passages  of  Scripture.  The  prophet 
Samuel  was  buried  in  his  own  house  at  Ramah, 
and  Joab  was  buried  in  his  house  in  the  wilder- 
ness. These,  it  is  evident,  were  not  their  dwell- 
ing-houses, but  mansions  for  the  dead,  or  family 
vaults  which  they  had  built  within  their  own  poli- 
cies.' Not  unfrcquently.  however,  those  who  had 
large  establishments,  and  whose  fortunes  enabled 
them  to  command  the  assistance  of  human  art  and 
labor,  purchased,  like  Abraham,  some  of  the  nat- 
ural caverns  with  which  Palestine  abounded,  and 
converted  them  by  some  suitable  alterations  into 
family  sepulchers;  while  others  with  vast  pains 
and  expense  made  excavations  in  the  solid  rock 
(Matt.  xxvii:6o).  These,  the  entrance  to  which 
was  either  horizontal  or  by  a  flight  of  steps,  had 
their  roofs,  which  were  arched  with  the  native 
stone,  so  high  as  to  admit  persons  standing  up- 
right, and  were  very  spacious,  sometimes  being 
divided  into  several  distinct  apartments;  in  which 
ca.se  the  remoter  or  innermost  chambers  were  dug 
a  little  deeper  than  those  that  were  nearer  the 
entrance,  the  approach  into  their  darker  solitudes 
being  made  by  another  descending  stair.  Many 
sepulchers  of  this  description  are  still  found  in 
Palestine.  Along  the  sides  of  those  vast  caverns 
niches  were  cut.  or  .sometimes  shelves  ranged  one 
above  another,  on  which  were  deposited  the  bodies 
of  the  dead,  while  in  others  the  ground  floor  of 
the  tomb  was  raised  so  as  to  make  different  com- 
partments, the  lowest  place  in  the  family  vaults 
being  reserved  for  the  servants.  These  interior 
arrangements  may  be  the  better  understood  by  the 
help  of  the  annexed  engravings  showing  the  in- 
teriors of  tombs  now  actually  existing  in  Palestine. 
On  the  next  page  is  shown  the  interior  of  the  cele- 
brated Tomb  of  the  Kings  (so  called),  near  Jeru- 
salem.   In  it  are  some  further  specimens  of  the 


Ground  Plant  of  Sepulchsrs. 

Stone  sarcophagi  already  noticed.  The  mouth  of 
the  sepulcher  was  secured  by  a  huge  stone  (Matt. 
xxvii:6o;  John  xi:38).  But  the  entrance-porch, 
to  which  the  removal  of  this  rude  door  gave  ad- 
mittance, was  so  large  that  several  persons  could 
stand  in  it  and  view  the  interior;  and  hence  we 
read  that  the  women  who  visited  the  sepulcher  of 
our  Lord,  'entering  in.  saw  a  young  man  silting, 
clothed  in  a  long  while  garment'  (Mark  xvi  :s)  ; 
and  in  like  manner,  in  reference  to  Ihe  flight  of 
steps,  that  Peter  'stooping  down,  and  looking  in, 
saw  the  linen  clothes  lying"  (John  xx:s).  Some 
of  the  more  splendid  of  these  tombs,  however,  in- 
stead of  the  block  of  stone,  have  the  porches  sur- 
mounted with  tasteful  mason-work,  and  supported 
by  well-finished  colonnades;  and  as  they  stand 
open  and  exposed,  do  now.  as  they  did  formerly, 
afford  retreats  lo  numbers  of  vagrants  and  law- 
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less  characters.  The  rocky  valleys  around  Jerusa- 
lem exhibit  numberless  specimens  of  these  sepul- 
chral  excavations. 


Exterior  of  Sepulcher. 

(11)  Monuments.  Monuments  of  this  elegant 
description  were  erected  to  many  of  the  prophets 
and  other  holy  men  who  figured  as  prominent 
characters  in  the  early  history  of  Israel,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  considered,  in  the  degenerate 
age  of  our  Lord,  an  act  of  great  piety  to  repair 
and  ornament  with  fresh  devices  the  sepulchers  of 
those  ancient  worthies  (Matt.  xxiii:29).  The  art 
and  taste  of  the  times  would,  of  course,  expend 
their  chief  resources  in  what  was  deemed  the 
patriotic  service  of  adding  fresh  beauty  and  at- 
traction to  edifices  which  contained  such  venera- 


From  of  the  Vestibule  of  the  "Tomb  of  the  Kings." 

ble  and  precious  dust.  But  humbler  tombs  re- 
ceived also  some  measure  of  attention,  all  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalein  being  at  certain 
seasons  whitewashed  (Matt,  xxiii  :27) .  The  ori- 
gin of  this  prevailing  custom  is  to  be  traced  not  so 
much  to  a  desire  of  rendering  all  such  objects  of 
interest  in  the  environs  of  Jerusalem  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  as  of  making  them  easily  discernible,  and 
so  preventing  the  risk  of  contracting  ceremonial 
defilement  through  accident  or  ignorance,  more 
especially  at  the  annual  festivals,  when  muUitudes 
unacquainted  with  the  localities  resorted  to  the 
capital.  To  paint  them  with  white  was  obviously 
the  best  preservative  against  the  apprehended  dan- 
ger; and  the  season  chosen  for  this  garniture  of 
the  sepulchers  was  on  the  return  of  spring,  a  lit- 
tle_  before  the  Passover,  when,  the  winter  rains 
being  over,  a  long  unbroken  tract  of  dry  weather 
usually  ensued.    The  words  of  Christ  referred  to 


were  spoken  but  a  few  days  before  the  Passover, 
when  the  fresh  coating  of  white  paint  would  be 
conspicuous  on  all  the  adjoining  hills  and  valleys; 
and  when  we  consider  the  striking  contrast  that 
must  have  been  presented  between  the  graceful 
architecture  and  carefully  dressed  appearance  of 
these  tombs  without,  and  the  disgusting  relics  of 


Interior  of  "Tomb  of  the  Kings." 

mortality  that  were  moldering  within,  wc 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  emphatic  energy  of  the 
language  in  which  our  Lord  rebuked  the  hypoc- 
risy of  the  Pharisees. 

(12)  Visits  to  Tombs.  During  the  first  few 
weeks  after  a  burial,  members  of  a  family,  es- 
pecially the  females,  paid  frequent  visits  to  the 
tomb.  This  affecting  custom  still  continues  in  the 
East,  as  groups  of  women  may  be  seen  daily  at 
the  graves  of  their  deceased  relatives,  strewing 
them  with  flowers,  or  pouring  «ver  them  the  tears 
of  fond  regret.  And  hence,  in  the  interesting 
narrative  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  when  Mary 
rose  abruptly  to  meet  Jesus,  whose  approach  had 
been  privately  announced  to  her,  it  was  natural 
for  her  assembled  friends,  who  were  ignorant 
of  her  motives,  to  suppose  'she  was  going 
to  the  grave  to  weep  there'  (John  xi:3i).  Bing- 
ham. Ori^.  Ecclcs.,  bk.  xxiii,  ch.  ii,  iii ;  Jandon 
Eccl.  Diet.,  i,  448.  R.  J. 

BURNT-OFFERINGS  (barnt-6£'fer-Ings),  (Hcb. 
''^i',  O'hiiu' ,  from  ^^^,  aw-law' ,  to  ascend),  sacri- 
fices which  owed  their  Hebrew  name  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  whole  of  the  offering  was  to  be 
consumed  by  fire  upon  the  altar,  and  to  rise,  as  it 
were,  in  smoke  towards  heaven;  hence  also  the 
term  X-<z/// (Deut.  xxxiiirio;  i  Sam.  vii:g;  Ps.  Ii:l6; 
Comp.  Judg.  xx:40);  Gr.  oXoKavraixa,  Iwl-o-kow'- 
toh-ma,  entire  burnt-offering,  alluding  to  the  fact 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  skin,  nothing  of  the 
sacrifice  came  to  the  share  of  the  officiating  priest 
or  priests  in  the  way  of  emolument,  it  being  wholly 
and  entirely  consumed  by  fire. 

(1)  Origin.  Sucli  burnt-offerings  are  among 
the  most  ancient,  if  not  the  earliest,  on  scriptural 
record.  We  find  them  already  in  use  in  the  patri- 
archal times;  hence  the  opinion  of  some  that 
Abel's  offering  (Gen.  iv  :4)  was  a  burnt-offering 
as  regarded  the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  while  the 
pieces  of  fat  which  he  offered  was  a  thank-offer- 
ing, just  in  the  manner  that  Moses  afterwards 
ordained,  or  rather  confirmed  from  ancient  cus- 
tom (Lev.  i.  sq.).  It  was  a  burnt-offering  that 
Noah  offered  to  the  Lord  after  the  Deluge  (Gen. 
viii  :2o). 

(2)  Material.  Only  oxen,  male  sheep  or  goats, 
or  turtledoves  and  young  pigeons,  all  without 
blemish,  were  fit  for  burnt-offerings.  The  of- 
ferer, in  person,  was  obliged  to  carry  this  sacrifice 
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first  of  all  into  the  fore-court,  as  far  as  the  gpte 
of  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  where  the  animal  was 
examined  by  the  officiating  priest  to  ascertain  that 
it   was   without   blemish. 

(3)  Ceremonies.  The  ofTcrer  then  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  victim,  confessing  his  sins,  and 
dedicated  it  as  his  sacrifice  to  propitiate  the  Al- 
mighty. The  animal  was  then  killed  (which 
might  be  done  by  the  offerer  himself)  towards 
the  north  of  the  altar  (Lev.  i:ii),  in  allusion,  as 
the  Talmud  alleges,  to  the  coming  of  inclement 
weather  (typical  of  the  Divine  wrath)  from  the 
northern  quarter  of  the  heavens.  After  this  be- 
gan the  ceremony  of  taking  up  the  blood  and 
sprinkling  it  around  the  altar,  that  is,  upon  the 
lower  part  of  the  altar,  not  immediately  upon  it, 
lest  it  should  extinguish  the  fire  thereon  (Lev. 
iii:2;  Deut.  xii:27;  2  Chron.  xxix:22).  The  next 
act  was  (he  skinning  or  flaying  of  the  animal,  and 
the  cutting  of  it  into  pieces,  actions  which  the 
offerer  himself  was  allowed  to  perform  (Lev. 
i:6).  The  skin  alone  belonged  to  the  officiating 
priest  (Lev.  vii:8).  'Ihe  dissection  of  the  animal 
began  with  the  head,  legs,  etc.,  and  it  was  divided 
into  twelve  pieces.  The  priest  then  took  the  right 
shoulder,  breast,  and  entrails,  and  placing  them  in 
the  hands  of  the  offerer,  he  put  his  own  hands 
beneath  those  of  the  former,  and  thus  waved  the 
sacrifice  up  and  down  several  times  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  all-powerful  presence  of  God 
(Tract  Cholin.  1:3).  The  officiating  priest  then 
retraced  his  steps  to  the  altar,  placed  the  wood 
upon  it  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  lighted  the 
fire.  The  entrails  and  legs  being  cleansed  with 
water  the  separated  pieces  were  placed  together 
upon  the  altar  in  the  form  of  a  slain  animal.  Poor 
people  were  allowed  to  bring  a  turtle-dove  or  a 
young  pigeon  as  a  burnt-offering  these  birds  be- 
ing very  common  and  cheap  in  Palestine  (Mai- 
monides,  March  Nci'ochim,  iii:46).  With  regard 
to  these  latter,  nothing  is  said  about  the  sex. 
whether  they  were  to  be  males  or  females.  The 
mode  of  killing  them  was  by  nipping  off  the  head 
with  the  nails  of  the  hand. 

(a)  Standing  public  burnt-offerings  were  those 
used  daily  morning  and  evening  (Num.  xxviiirj; 
Exod.  xxix:38),  and  on  the  three  great  festivals 
(Lev.  xxiii:37;  Num.  xxviii  :ii-27 :  xxix:2-22; 
Lev.  xvi:3;  comp.  2  Chron.  xxxv:i2-i6). 

(b)  Private  and  occasional  burnt-offerings  were 
those  brought  by  women  rising  from  childl>cd 
(Lev.  xii  :6)  ;  those  brought  by  per.sons  cured  of 
leprosy  (ib.  xiv:i9-22)  ;  those  brought  by  persons 
cleansed  from  issue  (16.  xv:i4,  sq.)  \  and  those 
brought  by  the  Nazariles  when  rendered  unclean 
by  having  come  in  contact  with  a  dead  body 
(Num.  vitg),  or  after  the  days  of  their  separation 
were  fulfilled  {ib.  vi:l4). 

(c)  Nor  were  the  burnt-offerings  confined  to 
these  cases  alone;  we  find  them  in  use  almost  on 
ill  important  occasions,  events,  and  solemnities, 
whether  private  or  public,  and  often  in  very  large 
numbers  (comp.  Judg.  xx:26:  t  Sam.  viitg;  2 
Chron.  xxxi:2;  I  Kings  iii:4;  I  Chron.  xxix  :2l  ; 
2  Chron.  xxix:2l;  K/ra  vi:i7;  viii:3S).  Heath- 
en also  were  allowed  to  offer  biirnt-ofTerings  in 
the  temple,  and  Augustus  gave  orders  to  sacrifice 
for  him  every  day  in  the  Irmplc  at  Jerusalem  a 
burnt-offering,  consisting  of  two  lambs  and  on(^ 
ox  (Philo,  0pp.  ii,  p.  592;  Joseph,  De  Bell.  Jud. 
ii:i7.  2).  E.  M. 

BXTSH  (bush),  (Heb.  ^}^.  sen-eh\  bramble). 

This  occurs  only  in  the  passages  referring 
to  Jehovah's  appearance  to  Moses  ( F.x.  iii : 
2-4;    Deut.    xxxiii:i6).       The   Sept.   renders    it 


pdros,  bramble  bush;  which  is  the  same  word 
found  Luke  xx:37;  Acts  vii  :35,  and  Luke  vi:44. 
In  the  last  case  it  is  correctly  rendered  "bramble 
busli  " 

Figurative.  The  iusA  burning  and  not 
consumed,  which  Moses  saw  near  Mount  Horeb, 
represented  our  earthly  nature  united  to  the  Son 
of  God,  inflamed  with  the  fire  of  Divine  punish- 
ment, and  yet  not  consumed,  but  supported  and 
refreshed ;  and  the  Hebrew  nation  in  the  fire  of 
Egyptian  cruelty,  and  the  church  in  the  fire  of 
persecution  and  distress,  and  yet  not  in  the  least 
injured,  because  of  the  good  will  and  favor  of 
him  that  dwelt,  i.  e.,  appeared  in  the  bush  (Exod. 
iii  2,4;  .Acts vii  :30,3s  ;  Deut.xxxiii  :i6).  (Brown). 

BUSHEL  (bush'61),  is  used  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  to 
express  the  Greek  /xiiiot,  mo' dee-os;  Latin  modius\ 
a  dry  measure  of  about  a  peck  (Matt.  v:i5;  Mark 
iv:2i).     (See  Weights  and  Measures). 

BUTTER  (but'ter),  (Heb. '""^T'l.M^w-aa/';  Sept. 

PouTvfiov,  hutyruin,  curdled   milk,  as    distinguished 

from  ^\^,khawlawb' ,  fresh  milk;  hence, curds, iut- 

ter.and  in  one  place  probably  cheese),  the  oily  part 
of  milk. 

Calmet,with  others,  supposcsthe  butter  of  Scrip- 
ture to  be  the  same  with  cream  among  the  eastern 
nations;  but  it  is  plain  from  Prov.  xxx  133,  that  it 
was  brought  forth  by  churning;  but  whether  in  a 
skin,  as  is  the  custom  at  present  among  the  Moors 
and  Arabs,  or  otherwise,  we  know  not.  It  was  late 
ere  the  Greeks  knew  anything  of  butter.  Their  an- 
cient poets,  who  speak  of  milk  and  cheese,  make 
no  mention  of  butter.  Among  the  Romans  it 
would  appear  that  butter  was  employed  more  as 
a  medicine  than  ordinary  food. 

Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  says  that  neither  the 
ancient  nor  the  modern  Orientals  have  made  but- 
ler in  our  sense  of  the  word.  The  butter  given 
to  Sisera  by  Jael  was  sour  milk,  called  in  Arabic 
leben.  The  butter,  so  called,  of  Prov.  xxx  .a  is 
a  production  made  in  this  way.  A  bottle  formed 
by  stripping  off  the  entire  skin  of  a  young  buffalo 
is  filled  with  milk  and  then  perscveringly  kneaded 
or  shaken  by  women.  Then  the  contents  are  taken 
out.  boiled  or  melted,  and  put  into  bottles  of  goats' 
skins.  In  winter  it  resembles  candied  honey,  and 
in  summer  is  mere  oil. 

Figurative.  (l)  To  ivash  one's  steps  ■with 
butter  is  to  enjoy  great  and  delightful  prosperity 
(Job  xxix:6).  This  passage  is  sufficiently  indic- 
ative of  the  state  in  which  butter  exists  in  a 
tropical  climate — Job  could  not  have  washed  his 
steps  with  a  solid.  (2)  Flattering  speech  is 
smoother  than  butter,  is  apparently  very  soft  and 
agreeable  (Ps.  Iv:2r ). 

BUTZ  (biitz).    See  Bvssus. 

BUZ    (bur),  (Heb.  t12,    booz,    contempt). 

1.  Son  of  Nahor  and  Milcah,  and  brother  of 
Huz  (Gen.  xxii  :2i). 

Elihu,  one  of  Job's  friends,  who  is  distinguished 
as  an  Aramxan  or  Syrian  (Job  xxxii:2),  was 
doubtless  descended  from  this  Buz.  Judgments 
are  denounced  upon  the  tribe  of  Buz  by  Jeremiah 
(xxv  :23)  ;  and  from  the  context  this  tribe  appears 
to  have  been  located  in  Arabia  Dcserta.  B.  C. 
2050. 

2.  The  father  of  Jahdo  of  the  tribe  of  Gad 
(i  Chron.  v:l4).  R   C  before  1093 

3.  The  tribe  of  Buz  being  mentioned  along 
with  Dedan  apd  Tema.  seems  to  be  located  in 
.•\rabia  Pelrafa.  and  it  is  pos'iible  that  in  early 
times  it  had  migrated  thither  from  Misopoi.imia. 
The  passage  in  Jer.  x.xv  123,  reads :  "Dedan,  and 
Tema.  and  Buz.  and  all  that  arc  in  the  utmost 
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corners."  Orelli  {Corn.)  renders,  "all  with  clipped 
temple"  (Conip.  ix:26)  ;  and  adds,  "The  meaning 
is,  that  they  shaved  the  chief  hair  all  round,  leav- 
ing only  a  tuft  in  the  middle." 

BXrZI  (bu'zi),  (Heb.  '.'"12,  boo-zee',  a  Buzite), 
father  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (Ezek.  i:3),  who  must 
have  been  a  priest,  since  the  son  was  (B.  C.  before 
598). 

Of  the  man  himself  nothing  is  known.  Jewish 
writers  were  led  to  identify  him  with  Jeremiah, 
partly  by  a  supposed  connection  of  the  name  with 
a  verb  meaning  'despise,'  and  partly  by  a  theory 
that  when  the  father  of  a  prophet  is  named  it  is 
to  be  understood  that  he  also  was  a  prophet. 

BTJZITE  (buz'ite),  (Heb.  *I''3,  boo-zee'),  a  term 
indicating  the  ancestry  of  Elihu,  only  found  in  Job 
xxxii:6,  "Elihu  the  son  of  Barache',  the  Buzite:  '  to 
which  verse  2  adds,  "of  the  kindred  of  Ram."  In 
Gen.  xxii  :2i  Buz  is  son  of  Nahor  and  uncle  of 
Aram  and  a  relative  of  Abraham. 

BY  AND  BY  (bl  and  bl),  (Gr  'efour^s,  ex-aw 
face',  Mark  vi:25),  at  once.  "Give  me  by  and  by 
in  a  charger  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist;"  R.  V, 
"forthwith  "  (Gr.  t!i6<i%,  yoo-thus' ,  Matt.  xiii;2i;  R. 
v.,  "straightway.") 

BYWAYS  (bi'wai').  (Heb.  "^K ^><i'f /^  way.and 

'p.-.p.y,  ak-al-kar,  crooked).  It  is  recorded  (Judg. 
v:6)  that  "in  the  days  of  Shamgar  .  .  .  the  high- 
ways were  unoccupied  and  the  travelers  walked 
:hrough  byways"  (crooked  ways  in  the  marg.). 
These  byways  were  paths  and  winding  routes 
which  turned  away  from  the  high  roads. 

BYWORD  (bl-ward'),the  rendering  of  the  follow- 
ing Hebrew  words:  '^V^,  tnzl-lek',  word,  discourse. 
Job    xxx:9;    ''¥'?,  maiv-shawl' ,  proverb,  Ps.  xliv: 

14,  and   •'''''?,  mch-or ,  Job  xvii:6;  '^'i'i''^_ ,  shen-ee- 

«a7t/',  sharp,  and  so  <z /az<«/,  Deut.  xxviii:37;  i  Kings 
ix-7;  2  Chron.  vii:20;  Jer.  xxivig). 

BYSSUS  (bys'sus). 

(1)  The  Greek  word  /St/cro-os,  bus' sos,  fine  linen, 
occurs  in  Luke  xvi:ig,  where  the  rich  man  is 
described  as  being  clothed  in  purple  andyf«<?  linen 
and  also  in  Rev.  xviii:i2, 16,  andxix:8, 14,  among  the 


merchandise,  the  loss  of  which  would  be  mourned 
for  by  the  merchants  trading  with  the  mystical 
Babylon. 

But  it  is  by  many  authors  still  considered  uncer- 
tain whether  this  byssus  was  of  iiax  or  cotton. 
Reference  has  been  made  to  this  article  both  from 
bad  and  but:,  and  might  be  also  from  sliesh.  For, 
as  Rosenmiiller  says:  'The  Hebrew  word  shesh, 
which  occurs  thirty  times  in  the  two  first  books 
of  the  Pentateuch  (tj.  Shesh,  and  Celsius,  ii,  p. 
259),  is  in  these  places,  as  well  as  in  Prov.  xxxi- 
22,  by  the  Greek  Alexandrian  translators,  inter- 
preted byssus,  which  denotes  Egyptian  cotton,  and 
also  the  cotton  cloth  made  from  it.  In  the  later 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  for  example,  in 
the  Chronicles,  the  book  of  Esther,  and  Ezekiel, 
buz  is  commonly  used  instead  of  shesh,  as  an  ex- 
pression for  cotton  cloth.' 

(2)  "The  Heb.  bad  occurs  in  numerous  passages 
of  Scripture,  as  Exod.  xxviii;42,  and  xxxix:29; 
Lev.  vi:io;  xvi:4,  23,  32;  i  Sam.  ii:l8:  xxii:i8; 
2  Sam.  vi:l4;  I  Chron.  xv  :27 ;  Ezek.  ix:  2,  3.  IT- 
x:2,  6,  7;  Dan.  x:s;  xii  :7.  In  all  these  places  the 
word  linen  is  used  in  the  Authorized  Version,  and 
Rosenmiiller  (Botany  of  the  Bible,  p.  175)  says, 
'The  official  garments  of  Hebrew,  as  well  as  of 
Egyptian  priests,  were  made  of  linen,  in  Hebrew 
bad.'  Butz  or  buz  occurs  in  I  Chron.  iv  :2i ;  xv : 
27;  2  Chron.  ii:i4;  iii:i4;  v:i2;  Esther  i:6;  viii: 
is;  Ezek.  xxvii:i6;  and  in  these  passages  in  the 
Authorized  Version  it  is  rendered  y?«*  linen  and 
■white  linen. 

(3)  Mr.  Harmer  has  justly  observed  that  there 
were  various  sorts  of  linen  cloth  in  the  days  of 
antiquity;  for  little  copious  as  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage is,  there  are  no  fewer  than  four  different 
words,  at  least,  which  have  been  rendered  'linen,' 
or  'fine  linen,'  by  our  translators."  These  words 
are,  bad,  butz,  pishet,  and  shesi?.  To  which  may 
be  added  carpas  or  karpas,  and  as  Dr.  Harris  sug- 
gests, sadin  and  seethiin.  But  as  it  will  be  more 
satisfactory,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  uncertain- 
ties, to  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
and  from  a  knowledge  of  things  to  the  names 
by  which  they  were  in  early  times  indicated,  so 
it  will  be  desirable  in  this  work  to  treat  of  the 
different  substances  employed  for  clothing,  under 
the  heads  of  Cotton,  Flax,  and  Hemp,  as  well  as 
under  Silk  and  Wool.  J.  I'.  R. 
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CAB  (kib),  (Heb.  ^7-,  >t(i*),  a  measure  mentioned 
in  2  Kings  vi:25.  The  Rabbins  make  it  the  sixtli 
part  of  a  sea/i  or  satum,  and  the  eigliteenth  part 
of  an  ephah,  or  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth 
part  of  a  homer.  In  that  case  a  cab  contained 
three  and  one-third  pints  of  our  wine  measure, 
or  two  and  tive-sixtlis  pints  of  English  corn  mea- 
■urc. 

CABBALAH  (kib'a-la).     See  Kabbalah. 

CABBON  (kib'bin),  (Heb. ''■-3,  ,{-<i*-*ow';  Sept. 
Xa^^a,  circle,  hamUt,  hilly),  a  town  in  the  low 
country  {,Shefelah)  of  judah  (Josh.  xv:40),  which  is 
only  once  mentioned,  perhaps  identical  with 
Machbenah  (1  Cliron.  ii:49).  Three  places  have 
been  suggested  as  its  site — el-Kufetr,  ten  miles 
southeast  of  Ashkelon;  et-Kubeibeh,  near  licit 
Jibrin  ;  &nd  Abu  Kabils.  Davis"  Bib.  Did.  says: 
Perhaps  identical  with  Machbenah  (I  Chron.  ii:49i. 
The  radical  letters  are  the  same  and  the  location 
is  suitable. 

CABIN (kSb'In),  (Heh.^'^^^.khaw-nooth' .  vault, 
a  cell). 

In  the  Elast  the  prison  often  consisted  of  a  pit 
(dungeon),  with  vaulted  cells  around  it  for  the 
separate  confinement  of  prisoners  (Jer.  xxxvii: 
i6).  The  idea  conveyed  is  that  the  prophet  suf- 
fered the  most  severe  and  loathsome  imprison- 
ment. 

CABT7Ii(ka-bur),(Heb.  ""'-?,  taw-boof  .mea.nmg 

uncertain,  perhaps  sterile  or  worthless). 

1.  A  district  given  to  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  by 
Solomon,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  important 
services  which  he  had  rendered  toward  the  build- 
ing of  the  Temple  (i  Kings  ix:i3). 

Hiram  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  the  gift, 
and  the  district  received  the  name  of  Cabul  (u'l- 
fleasing)  from  this  circumstance.  The  situation 
of  Cabul  has  been  disputed,  but  we  are  content 
to  accept  the  information  of  Josephus  (Antiq. 
viii  :S,  3).  who  seems  to  place  it  in  the  northwest 
part  of  Galilee,  adjacent  to  Tyre.  In  Galilee  it 
is  also  placed  by  the  Septuagint.  There  was  a 
town  named  Cabul  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  (Josh. 
xix:27),  and  as  it  was  in  Galilee  it  is  possible  that 
it  was  one  of  the  twenty  towns  consigned  to 
Hiram,  who,  to  mark  his  dissatisfaction,  applied 
the  significant  name  of  this  one  town  to  the  whole 
district.  The  cause  of  Hiram's  dislike  to  what 
Solomon  doubtless  considered  a  liberal  gift  is 
very  uncertain.  It  has  been  conjectured  (/'i.- 
torial  Bible,  note  on  I  Kings  ixMj)  that  'proba- 
bly, as  the  Phccnicians  were  a  maritime  and 
commercial  people.  Hiram  wished  rather  for  a  part 
of  the  coast,  which  was  now  in  the  hands  of  Sol- 
omon, and  was  not  therefore  prepared  to  ap- 
prove of  a  district  which  might  have  been  of 
considerable  value  in  the  eyes  of  an  agricultural 
people  like  the  Hebrews.  Perhaps  the  towns  were 
m  part  payment  of  what  Solomon  owed  Hiram 
for  his  various  services  and  contributions,* 

2.  A  town  of  Ashcr  (Josh.  xix:27).  It  is 
still  known  as  Kabul,  a  village  nine  miles  east- 
southeast  of  Acre 

CJESAR  (cse'zar),  (Gr.  Kaurap,  tafsar),  a  name 
assumed  by,  or  conferred  upfin,  all  the  Roman 
emperors  after  Julius  Cscsar.     In  this  way   it   be- 


came a  sort  of  title  like  Pharaoh,  and,  as  such,  is 
usually  applied  to  the  emperors  about  thirty  limes 
in  the  New  Testament,  without  their  distinctive 
proper  names.    (See  Ai;gustus.) 

This  name  was  adopted  by  Octavius,  subse- 
quently known  as  Augustus,  after  the  death  of 
his  uncle  Julius  Caesar,  and  passed  on  to  his  suc- 
cessors as  the  official  designation  of  the  Roman 
emperors  until  the  third  century  A.  D.,  when  it 
came  to  be  used  for  the  junior  partners  in  the 
government  in  distinction  from  the  title  Augus- 
tus, which  was  reserved  for  the  supreme  rulers. 
No  name  was  ready  at  hand  to  describe  the 
unique  oflicc  of  the  real  autocrat  in  a  nominal 
republic.  While  the  word  "king'  was  hated  at 
Rome  on  account  of  its  associations  with  the 
legendary  history  of  the  city,  and  despised  by  the 
victorious  generals  who  were  familiar  with  it  as 
the  title  of  defeated  Oriental  rulers,  the  fame  of 
Julius  Cxsar  suggested  the  use  of  his  name  by 
his  heir. 

The  following  Cxsars  fall  within  New  Testa- 
ment times: 

Augustus.         .         .     B.C.  31-A.D.  14. 

Tiberius   .         .         .     A.o.  14-37. 

Caius  (Caligula)       .       "     37-41. 

Claudius  .  .       "     41-54. 

Nero  ..."     54-68. 

Galba        .        ,        ,       "    68-69. 

Otho  .        .  "     6g. 

Vitellius    .        .        ,       "     69. 

Vespasian         .        .       "     69-79. 

Titus  ..."     79-8l. 

Uomitian .        .        .       '     81-96. 

(VV.  F.  Adeney,  Hastings'  Bib  Diet.) 

The  Csesars  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
are  Augustus  (Luke  ii:i),  Tiberius  (Luke  iii:i; 
xx:22).  Claudius  (Acts  xi:28),  Nero  (Acts 
XXV  :8)  ;  Caligula,  who  succeeded  Tiberius,  is  not 
mentioned. 

CSSAREA  (caes'a-re'a),  (Gr.  Kaitdp^a,  kahee- 
sar'i-a,  in  honor  of  Cersar).  There  were  two  im- 
portant towns  in  Palestine  thus  named  in  compli- 
ment to  Roman  emperors. 

(1)  Caesarea  Palestina,  or  Cisarea  of  Pales- 
tine, so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
Ca-sarea,  or  simply  Carsarea,  without  addition, 
from  its  eminence  as  the  Roman  metropolis  of 
Palestine  and  the  residence  of  the  procurator. 
It  was  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  with  much  of 
beauty  and  convenience,  twenty-two  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  on  a  spot  where  had  formerly 
stood  a  tower  called  Straton's  Tower. 

The  whole  coast  of  Palestine  m.iy  be  said  to  be 
extremely  inhospitable,  exposed  as  it  is  to  the  fury 
of  thf  western  storms,  with  no  natural  port  af- 
fording adequate  shelter  to  the  vessels  resorting 
to  it.  To  remedy  this  defect,  Herod,  who,  though 
an  arbitrary  tyrant,  did  much  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Jud.Ta,  set  about  erecting,  at  immense 
cost  and  labor,  one  of  the  most  stupendous  works 
of  antiquity.  He  threw  out  a  semicircular  mole. 
which  protected  the  port  of  C.Tsarea  on  the  south 
and  west,  leaving  only  a  sunicicnt  opening  for 
vessels  to  enter  from  the  north,  so  that,  within 
the  enclosed  space,  a  llccl  might  ride  at  all  wc.ilh- 
ers  in  perfect  security.  The  mole  was  constructed 
of  immense  blocks  of  slone  brounht  from  a  great 
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distance,  and  sunk  to  the  depth  of  twenty  fathoms 
in   the  sea. 

Besides  this  Herod  added  many  splendid  build- 
ings to  the  city,  among  which  was  a  temple,  dedi- 
cated to  Ccesar.  a  theater,  and  an  amphitheater, 
and  when  the  whole  was  finished,  which  was 
within  twelve  years  from  the  commencement  of 
the  undertaking,  he  fixed  his  residence  there, 
and  thus  elevated  the  city  to  the  rank  of  the 
civil  and  military  capital  of  Judaea,  which  rank  it 
continued  to  enjoy  as  long  as  the  country  re- 
mained a  province  of  the  Roman  empire  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  XV  :9,  etc.  See  Dr.  Mansford,  Script.  Gaz- 
etteer). Vespasian  raised  Caesarea  to  the  rank 
of  a  Roman  colony,  granting  it,  first,  exemption 
from  the  capitation  tax,  and  afterwards,  from  the 
ground  taxes. 

Caesarea  is  the  scene  of  several  interesting  cir- 
cumstances described  in  the  New  Testament,  such 
as  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  the  first  fruits  of 


first  acts  of  that  war  was  the  massacre  of  all  the 
Jewish  inhabitants  by  the  Gentiles,  to  the  number 
of  20,000  (Joseph,  u.  s.  ii:i8,   i). 

Caesarea  is  almost  thirty-five  miles  north  of 
Joppa  or  Jaffa,  and  fifty-five  miles  from  Jerusa- 
lem. It  still  retains  the  ancient  name  in  the  form 
of  Kaiseraih,  but  has  long  been  desolate.  The 
most  conspicuous  ruin  is  that  of  an  old  castle, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  ancient  mole.  A  great 
extent  of  ground  is  covered  by  the  remains  of 
the  city.  A  low  wall  of  grey-stone  encompasses 
these  ruins,  and  without  this  is  a  moat  now  dry. 
Between  the  accumulation  of  rubbish  and  the 
growth  of  long  grass  it  is  difficult  to  define  the 
form  and  nature  of  the  various  ruins  thus  en- 
closed. Nevertheless,  the  remains  of  two  aque- 
ducts, running  north  and  south,  are  still  visible. 
The  one  next  the  sea  is  carried  on  high  arches; 
the  lower  one,  to  the  eastward,  carries  its  waters 
along  a  low  wall,  in  an  arched  channel,  five  or  six 
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the  Gentiles  (Acts  x)  ;  the  residence  of  Philip 
the  Evangelist  (Acts  xxi:8)  ;  the  journey  thither 
of  St.  Paul;  his  pleading  there  before  Felix;  his 
imprisonment  for  two  years,  and  his  final  plead- 
ing before  Festus  and  King  Agrippa  (Acts  xxiv). 
It  was  here  also,  in  the  amphitheater  built  by  his 
father,  that  Herod  Agrippa  was  smitten  of  God 
ind  died  (Acts  xii:2i-23). 

It  seems  there  was  a  standing  dispute  between 
the  Jewish  and  Gentile  inhabitants  of  Caesarea 
as  to  which  of  them  the  city  really  belonged.  The 
former  claimed  it  as  having  been  built  by  a  Jew, 
meaning  King  Herod ;  the  latter  admitted  this,  but 
contended  that  he  built  it  for  them  and  not  for 
Jews,  seeing  that  he  had  filled  it  with  statues 
and  temples  of  their  gods,  which  the  latter  abomi- 
nated (Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii;i3.  7).  This  quar- 
rel sometimes  came  to  blows,  and  eventually  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  emperor  Nero,  whose 
decision  in  favor  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  behavior 
of  the  latter  thereupon,  gave  deep  offense  to  the 
Jews  generally,  and  afforded  occasion  for  the  first 
outbreaks,  which  led  to  the  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans (Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii:i4).     One  of  the 


feet  wide.  The  water  is  abundant  and  of  excel- 
lent quality,  and  the  small  vessels  of  the  country 
often  put  in  here  to  take  in  their  supplies.  Csesa- 
rea  is,  apparently,  never  frequented  for  any  other 
purpose ;  even  the  high-road  leaves  it  wide,  and 
it  has  been  visited  by  very  few  of  the  numerous 
travelers  in   Palestine. 

(2)  Caesarea  Pliilippi.  Towards  the  springs  of 
the  Jordan,  and  near  the  foot  of  Tsbel  Shrik,  or 
the  Prince's  Mount,  a  lofty  branch  of  Lebanon, 
forming  in  that  direction  the  boundary  between 
Palestine  and  Syria  Proper,  stands  a  city  origi- 
nally called  Banias.  which  has  erroneously  been 
considered  by  many  to  be  the  Laish  captured 
by  the  Danites,  and  by  them  called  Dan  (Judg. 
xviii  ;7-29).  But  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of 
both  Eusebius  and  Jerome  that  they  were  then 
separate  and  distinct  cities,  situated  at  the  dis- 
tance of  four  miles  from  each  other.  This  city, 
which  was  in  later  times  much  enlarged  and  beau- 
tified by  Philip  the  tetrarch,  who  called  it  Cresarea 
in  honor  of  Tiberius  the  emperor,  adding  the 
cognomen  of  Philippi  to  distinguish  it  from 
Caesarea  of  Palestine,  lay  about   120  miles  north 
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from  Jerusalem  and  a  day  and  a  half's  journey 
from  Damascus  (Malt.  xvi:ij;  Mark  viii:27). 
Herod  Agrippa  also  bestowed  upon  it  a  consider- 
able share  of  attention,  still  further  extending 
and  embellishing  it.  In  compliment  to  the  em- 
peror. Nero,  its  name  was  afterwards  changed  to 
Neronias,  and  Titus,  after  the  overthrow  of  Jeru- 
salem, exhibited  some  public  games  here,  in  which 
the  Jewish  prisoners  were  compelled  to  fight  like 
gl.idiators,  and  numbers  perished  in  the  inhuman 
contests.  Under  the  Christians  it  was  erected  into 
a  bishopric  of  Phcenicia.  During  the  Crusades 
it  was  the  scene  of  various  changes  and  conflicts. 
It  first  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Christians 
in  1129,  alqng  with  the  fortress  on  the  adjacent 
mountain,  being  delivered  over  to  them  by  its 
Israelite  governor,  after  their  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt upon  Damascus  in  behalf  of  that  sect.  It 
has  now  resumed  its  original  name  of  Banias, 
which  is  the  Arabic  pronunciation  of  the  Paneas 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

IWiiias  has  now  dwindled  into  a  paltry  and  in- 
significant village,  whose  mean  and  destitute 
condition  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  rich  and 
luxuriant  character  of  the  surrounding  couiitry. 
It  is  said  that  many  remains  of  ancient  architec- 
ture are  found  in  the  neighborhood,  bearing  tes- 
timony to  the  former  grandeur  of  the  place,  al- 
though it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  site  of  the  splen- 
did temple  erected  here  in  honor  of  Augustus. 
The  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Banias.  which  appears 
to  have  been  a  work  of  the  Saracens,  crown  the 
summit  of  the  adjoining  mountain,  and  display  a 
wall  lo  feet  in  tliickncss.  by  which  the  fortress 
w.ns  defended. 

CiESAR'S  HOUSEHOLD  (Phil.  iv:22)  was 
^^aul's  phrase  for  the  servants  and  dependants 
m  the  palace  of  the  Roman  emperor,  some  of 
whom  were  converts. 

It  is  unlikely  that  any  members  of  the  imperial 
>amily  are  meant,  although  the  expression  (as 
Lightfoot  remarks)  "might  include  equally  the 
highest  functionaries  and  the  lowest  menials." 

CAGE  (kaj),  (Heb.  -"'"r,  kel-oob').  The  term  so 
translated  in  Jer.  v:27  is  more  properly  a  trap 
(ira7/f.  deiipula),  in  which  decoy  birds  were  placed; 
the  same  article  is  referred  to  in  Ecclus.  xi:30 
under  the  term  k-ar  Inl-los,  which  is  elsewhere 
used  of  a  ta[iering  basket.  In  Rev.  xviii:2  the 
(ireek  term  i.?  pliu  la  kay' ,  meaning  a  prison  or 
restricted  habitation  rather  than  a  cage. 

Figurative.  Figuratively  a  cage  is  a  re- 
ceptacle, as  in  Jer.  v.  :27.  where  wicked  men's 
houses  are  represented  as  filled  with  deceit,  and 
what  is  thereby  obtained,  as  a  cage  is  with  birds. 
The  Antichristian  state  is  a  "cage  of  every  unclean 
and  hateful  bird;"  is  full  of  abominable  persons, 
offices,  officers,  doctrines  and  customs  (Rev. 
xviii  :2). 

CAIAPHAS  |ka'ia-phas),  (Gr.  Koid^ot,  kah  i-f 
itf'as,  diijrcssion),  called  by  Josephus  {Antit/.  xviii, 
sec.  2)  Joseph  Caiaphas,  was  high-priest  of  the 
Jews  in  the  reign  ol  Tiberius  Ca;sar(I,uke  iii:2  ; 
Matt.  xxvi:3,  57;  Joliii  \\:\iY.  xviiirli,  14,  24,28;  Acts 
iv;6). 

We  learn  from  Josephus  that  he  succeeded 
Simon  the  son  of  Camith  (alxiut  \.  D.  27  or  28). 
and  held  the  office  nine  years,  when  he  was  de- 
posed. His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  .\nnas,  or 
Ananus.  who  had  formerly  been  high  priest,  and 
who  still  possessed  great  influence  ami  control  in 
sacerdotal  matters,  several  of  his  family  suc- 
cessively holding  the  high-priesthood.  The  names 
of  Annas  and  Caiaphas  are  coupled  by  Luke — 
'Annas  and  Caiaphas  being  the  high-priests;'  and 


this  has  given  occasion  to  no  small  amount  of  dis- 
cussion. Some  maintain  that  ."Xnnas  and  Caiaphas 
then  discharged  the  functions  of  the  high-priest- 
hood by  turns  ;  but  this  is  not  reconcilable  with  the 
statement  of  Josephus. 

Kuinoel  and  others  consider  it  as  the  more  prob- 
able opinion  that  Caiaphas  was  the  high-priest,  but 
that  Annas  was  his  vicar  or  deputy,  called  in  the 
Hebrew,  sagan.  In  fact,  the  very  appellation  of 
high-priest  is  given  to  a  sagan  by  Josephus 
(Antiq.  xvii  :6.  4).  See  the  commentators  on  Luke 
iii  :2,  particularly  Hammond,  Lightfoot,  Kuinoel 
and  Bloomfield. 

Caiaphas  is  the  high-priest  who  rent  his  clothes 
and  declared  Jesus  to  be  worthy  of  death.  When 
Judas  had  betrayed  him.  our  Lord  was  first  taken 
to  Annas,  who  sent  him  to  Caiaphas  (John  xviii: 
13),  who,  perhaps,  abode  in  another  part  of  the 
same  palace.  What  became  of  Caiaphas  after  his 
deposition  in  A.  D.  38  is  not  known. 

CAIN  ikain),  (Heb.  'vv-,  kah'yin,  a  lance). 
/.      The   eldest   son   of   Adam   and    Eve   (Gen. 
iv:lj. 

(1)  Derivation.  The  derivation  of  this  word 
is  disputed.  Most  writers  trace  it  to  1  P-,or  X-u//- 
yin,  Kdiv  acquisition  ((len,  iv:l).     Others  derive  it 

from  a  word  meaning  a  spear,  as  indicative  of  the 
violence  used  by  Cain,  or  from  the  Arabic  Kayn, 
a  smith,  in  reference  to  the  arts  introduced  by  the 
Cainites;  but  some  derive  it  from  a  verb  signify- 
ing /i)  lament,  and  others  from  a  verb  of  similar 
sound,  signifying  lo  envy.  Both  Eusebius  and 
Chrysostom  seem  to  support  the  last  interpreta- 
tion. l)ut  the  l>est  Hebrew  authorities  are  on  the 
side  of  that  first  named. 

Alxiunding  as  the  Scriptures  do  with  proofs  of 
human  guilt,  and  filled  yet  more  as  are  the  secu- 
lar annals  of  the  world  with  instances  of  crime, 
none  impress  the  mind  with  a  stronger  feeling  of 
horror  tiiaii  that  of  Cain. 

(2)  Sacrifice.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how 
the  passion  of  envy  or  jealousy  wrought  in  the 
heart  of  the  offender,  but  some  degree  of  mystery 
attends  the  inmiediate  origin  of  his  crime.  Abel, 
it  appears,  brought  two  offerings,  the  one  an  obla- 
tion, the  other  a  sacrifice.  Cain  brought  but  the 
former — a  mere  acknowledgment,  it  is  supposed, 
of  the  sovereignty  of  (iod;  neglecting  to  offer  the 
sacrifice  which  would  have  been  a  confession  of 
fallen  nature,  and,  typically,  an  atonement  for  sin. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  the  mere  difference  of  feel- 
ing with  which  the  two  offerings  were  brought 
which  constituted  the  virtue  of  the  one  or  the 
guilt  of  the  other  brcitlu-r.  God's  righteous  indig- 
nation against  sin  had  hern  plaitily  revealed,  and 
there  can  be  no  dmibi  that  the  means  of  safely, 
of  reconciliation  and  atonement,  were  as  plainly 
made  known  to  .'Xdam  and  his  offspring.  The  re- 
fusal therefore,  of  the  sacrifice  was  a  virtual 
denial  nf  God's  right  lo  condenm  the  sinner,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  proiid  rejection  of  the  proffered 
means  of  grace. 

(3)  Murder  and  Punishment.  The  punish- 
ment which  attended  the  murder  of  his  brother 
.M)cl  was  such  as  could  only  be  inflicted  by  an 
.Mmighly  avenger.  It  admitted  of  no  escape, 
scarcely  of  any  conceivable  alleviation.  Cursed 
from  the  earth  himself,  the  earth  was  doomed 
to  a  double  barrenness  wherever  the  offender 
should  set  his  fool.  N'oi  like  his  father,  sentenced 
merely  to  gather  his  food  from  the  unwilling 
ground,  bearing  herbs.  tiKiugh  thorns  sprung  up 
along  with  them,  for  him  it  was  not  lo  yield  its 
strength;  it  was  to  be  as  without  life  beneath 
him. 
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By  the  statement  that  'Cain  went  out  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord'  probability  is  given  to  the 
conjecture  which  represents  him  as  abiding,  till 
thus  exiled,  in  some  favored  spot  where  the  Al- 
mighty still,  by  visible  signs,  manifested  Himself 
to  his  fallen  creatures.  The  expression  of  dread 
lest,  as  he  wandered  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
he  might  be  recognized  and  slain,  has  an  awful 
sound  when  falling  from  the  mouth  of  a  mur- 
derer. But  he  was  to  be  protected  against  the 
wrath  of  his  fellow-men ;  and  of  this  God  gave 
him  assurance,  not,  says  Shuckford,  by  setting  a 
mark  upon  him,  which  is  a  false  translation,  but 
by  appointing  a  sign  or  token  which  he  himself 
might  imderstand  as  a  proof  that  he  should  not 
perish  by  the  hand  of  another,  as  Abel  had  per- 
ished by  his. 

The  many  problems  raised  by  the  narrative 
were  a  fertile  theme  for  the  Jewish  rabbis.  The 
tradition  that  Cain  was  slain  by  an  arrow  from 
the  bow  of  Lamech,  who  mistook  him  for  a  wild 
beast,  and  thereafter  killed  his  youthful  son  who 
had  misled  him,  is  a  fanciful  structure  reared  by 
the  same  hands  on  the  foundation  of  Latnech's 
wild  song, — W.  P.  Paterson,  Hastings'  Bib.  Diet. 

(4)  Land  of  Nod.  It  may  be  worthy  of  ob- 
servation that  especial  mention  is  made  of  the  fact 
that  Cain,  having  traveled  into  the  Land  of  Nod, 
there  built  a  city ;  and,  further,  that  his  descend- 
ants were  chiefly  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  the 
arts  of  social  life.  In  both  accounts  may  proba- 
bly be  discovered  the  powerful  struggle  with 
which  Cain  strove  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
which  attended  his  position  as  one  to  whom  the 
tillage  of  the  ground  was  virtually  prohibited. 

(5)  The  New  Testament  References  to  Cain 
are  Heb.  xi  ■.4,  where  it  is  recorded :  'By  faith  Abel 
offered  unto  God  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than 
Cain'  (i  John  iii:i2;  Jude  11).     (See  Abel.) 

2.  One  of  the  cities  in  the  low  country  of  Judah, 
mentioned  with  Zanoah  and  Gibeah  (Josh.  xv:57). 

3.  The  people  mentioned  in  Balaam's  prophecy 
as  Kenite  is  in  Hebrew  called  Kain,  kah'yin, 
identical  with  Cai>i. 

CAINAN  (ka-r'nan),  (Heb.  ItT-,  kee-nawn' ,  pos- 
sessor); correctly   written    Kenan  in   I  Chron.  i:2. 

1.  Son  of  Enos  and  father  of  Mahalaleel  (Gen. 
v:9-l4;  I  Chron.  1:2). 

2.  Son  of  Arphaxad,  the  son  of  Shem,  and 
father  of  Salah. 

His  name  is  wanting  in  the  present  copies  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  is  found  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version  of  Gen.  x:24;  xi:i2,  and  in  Luke 
iii  :36.  As  the  addition  of  his  generation  of  13c 
years  in  the  series  of  names  is  of  great  chron- 
ological importance,  and  is  one  of  the  circum 
stances  which  render  the  Septuagint  computation 
of  time  longer  than  the  Hebrew,  this  matter  has 
engaged  much  attention  and  has  led  to  great  dis- 
cussion among  chronologists.  Some  have  sug- 
gested that  the  Jews  purposely  excluded  the  sec- 
ond Cainan  from  their  copies,  with  the  design  of 
rendering  the  Septuagint  and  Luke  suspected ; 
others,  that  Moses  omitted  Cainan,  being  desirous 
of  reckoning  ten  generations  only  from  Adam  to 
Noah,  and  from  Noah  to  Abraham.  Some  sup- 
pose that  Arphaxad  was  father  of  Cairjan  and 
Salah,  of  Salah  naturally  and  of  Cainan  le- 
gally ;  while  others  allege  that  Cainan  and  Salah 
were  the  same  person,  under  two  n.imes.  It 
is  believed  by  many,  however,  that  the  name 
of  this  second  Cainan  was  not  originally  in  the 
text  of  Luke,  but  is  an  addition  of  inadvertent 
transcribers  who.  remarking  it  in  some  copies  of 
the  Septuagint,  added  it  (Kuinoel,  ad  Luc.  iii:36). 


Upon  the  whole,  the  balance  of  critical  opinion  is 
in  favor  of  the  rejection  of  this  second  Cainan. 
Some  of  the  grounds  for  this  conclusion  are:  ll) 
That  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan,  with  all  the  an- 
cient versions  and  targums,  concur  in  the  omis- 
sion; (2)  that  the  Septuagint  is  not  consistent 
with  itself,  for  in  the  repetition  of  genealogies  in 
I  Chron.  i  :24  it  omits  Cainan  and  agrees  with 
the  Hebrew  text;  (3)  that  the  second  Cainan  is 
silently  rejected  by  Josephus,  by  Philo,  by  John 
of  Antioch  and  by  Eusebius;  and  that,  while 
Origen  retained  the  name  itself,  he,  in  his  copy  of 
the  Septuagint,  marked  it  with  an  obelisk  as  an 
unauthorized  reading. 

CAITJS  CALIGUIiA  (ka'yus  ka-lig'u-la),emperor 
of  Rome,  succeeded  Tiberius  (A.  D.  37),  and 
reigned  three  years,  nine  months  and  twenty-eight 
days. 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  molested  the  Chris- 
tains.  Caius  having  commanded  Petronius,  gov- 
ernor of  Syria,  to  place  his  statue  in  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  for  the  purpose  of  adoration,  the 
Jews  so  vigorously  opposed  it  that,  fearing  a 
sedition,  he  suspended  the  order.  He  was  killed 
by  Chaereas,  one  of  his  guards,  while  coming  out 
of  the  theatre  (A.  D.  41),  in  the  fourth  year  of 
his  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  Claudius.  He  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

CAKE  (kak).  Cake  is  represented  by  several 
Hebrew  words.     (See  Bread.) 

CALAH  (ka'lah),  (Heb.  "^?,  keh-lakh' ,  old  age), 

or  rather  Calach,  a  city  of  Assyria,  built  by  Ashur 
or  Nimrod  (the  phrase  in  Gen.  x;ll,  12  being 
ambiguous). 

It  was  at  some  distance  from  Nineveh,  the  City 
of  Resen  lying  between  them.  Most  writers  con- 
cur in  placing  it  on  the  Great  Zab  (the  ancient 
Lycus)  not  far  from  its  junction  with  the  Tigris, 
and  Resen  is  placed  higher  up  on  the  same  river, 
so  as  to  be  between  it  and  Nineveh.  There  is  a 
trace  of  this  name  in  Calachene,  which  Strabo 
describes  as  a  province  of  .Assyria,  lying  be- 
tween the  source  of  the  Lycus  and  the  Tigris. 
Many  suppose  that  this  Calah  is  the  same  as 
the  Chalach  (Auth.  I^crs.,  Halah)  in  I  Kings 
xviii:6;  xviini,  whither  Salmanassar  trans- 
planted a  colony  of  Israelites,  but  there  are  good 
reasons  assigned  under  another  head  (see 
H.\i..Mi)    for  disputing  this  conjecture. 

CALAMUS  (kal'a-mus),  (Heb.  '"'^R,  kaw-neh' ,  a, 
reed,  cane). 

An  aromatic  reed,  which  grows  to  the  height 
of  about  two  feet,  with  a  knotted  or  jointed  stalk, 
which  is  filled  with  a  soft  pith.  It  is  in  this  pith 
that  the  aroma  or  flavor  resides.  Even  when 
growing  the  calamus  scents  the  air,  and  when  the 
reed  is  cut  down,  dried  and  powdered,  it  forms 
an  ingredient  in  the  sweetest  and  richest  per- 
fumes. There  are  several  species  of  the  genus 
calamus.  The  sweet  cane  is  the  Calamus  aromat- 
icus,  and  is  a  native  of  Syria,  Egypt,  Judea,  Sam- 
atra  and  other  places.  It  is  called  ratany  in  com- 
mercial language.  It  was  a  part  of  the  Tyrian 
trade  with  the  (Grecians  and  Danites  (Ezek.  xxvii : 
19),  and  an  ingredient  of  the  Jewish  sacred  per- 
fume (Exod.  xxx;23). 

CALCOL  (kal'kol),  (Heb.  ^-??,  kal-kor ,  sustain- 
ing"), a  man  of  Judah,  son  or  descendants  of  Zerah 
(i  Chron.  ii:6).  Probably  identical  with  Chalcol, 
son  of  Mahol,  one  of  the  four  wise  men  whom 
Solomon  excelled  in  wisdom  (i  Kings  iv:3i), 
B.C.  loio. 

CALDBON  (kal'drun).  Several  Hebrew  words 
are  thus  translated,  all  meaning  a  vessel  for  boll- 
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ing  flesh,  either  for  dumcsiic  or  ceremonial  pur- 
poses (I  Sam.  ii:l4;  2  Chron.  xxxv:i3;  Job  xli:2o; 
Jer.  Iii:l8,  19;  Ezek.  xi;3,  7).  Metallic  vessels  of 
this  kind  have  been  found  in  Egypt  and  Nini- 
roud. 
CALEB  (ka'leb),  (Heb.  -.  -,.  ka-j.'-labe' ,  dog). 

1-  Son  of  Jephunneh,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
He  was  sent  with  Joshua  and  others  to  explore 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  in  consequence  of  his 
joining  with  Joshua  in  opposing  the  discourag- 
ing accounts  brought  back  by  the  other  spies,  they 
were  both  specially  exempted  from  the  decree  of 
death  which  was  pronounced  on  the  generation 
to  which  they  belonged  (Num.  xiii:6;  xiv  ;6,  24, 
38).  When  the  land  of  Canaan  had  been  in- 
vaded and  partly  conquered,  Caleb  was  privileged 
to  choose  Kirjatharba,  or  Hebron,  and  its  neigh- 
borhood, for  his  possession  (Josh.  xiv:6-i5).  He 
accordingly  went  and  wrested  it  from  the  native 
inhabitants,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Debir,  which 
was  taken  for  him  by  his  nephew,  Othniel,  who,  as 
his  reward,  received  in  marriage  the  hand  of 
Caleb's  daughter  (see  .Arns.sH),  with  a  valuable 
dower  (Josh.  xv:l3-i9).  Caleb  is  usually  sup- 
posed to  have  outlived  Joshua  (B.  C.  1600). 

2.  According  to  I  Chron.  ii:l8,  19,  42,  49,  50, 
the  son  of  Hezron,  son  of  Pharez,  son  of  Judah, 
and  the  father  of  Hur  by  Ephrath,  and  conse- 
quently grandfather  of  Caleb  the  spy.  But  from 
the  manifest  corruptions  of  the  text  and  the  evi- 
dent confusion  between  the  two  Calebs  at  verse 
49.  and  from  the  non-appearance  of  this  elder 
Caleb  anywhere  except  in  this  genealogy  drawn 
up  in  Hezekiah's  reign,  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
with  confidence  of  his  relations  or  even  of  his 
existence  (B.  C.  1530-1430). 

3.  Caleb-Ephrath.  According  to  the  text  of 
I  Chron.  ii  :24,  the  name  of  the  place  where  Hez- 
ron died,  but  the  reading  of  Jerome's  Hebrew 
Bible,  "Caleb  came  in  unto  Ephrath"  is  probably 
the  true  one,  as  no  such  place  is  elsewhere  heard 
of.  Ephrath  or  Ephratah,  was  a  second  wife, 
married  after  Hezron's  death  (B.  C.  1856). 

4.  "The  south  of  Caleb"  is  that  portion  of  the 
Negeb  occupied  by  Caleb  and  his  descendants  (l 
Sam.  XXX  :i4).  It  is  probably  to  be  identified  with 
the  extensive  basin  between  Hebron  and  the  an- 
cient Carmel  of  Judah,  where  Caleb's  descendant 
Nahal  dwelt. 

CALEB-EPHRATAH  ( ka'leb eph'ra-tah),  (Heb. 
"CtT?  "'•^?.  kaiu-lahe'  ef-raw' thaw),  only  in  I  Chron. 
ii:24.    (See  Cai.kb  3). 

CALENDAR  fkai'Sn  dfr).  (Latin  calendarium, 
from  caUrc,  to  call,  because  the  priests  called  the 
people  to  notice  that  it  w.is  new  miKin.  (See 
Hoi'Rs;  Days;  Year;  Watches,  and  Jewish 
Calkndar;  in  Appendix.) 

CALF  (kaf),  (Heb.  •■??,  ay'^Ael),  is  mentioned  in 
several  pl.ices,  but,  not  re(jtiiring  a  zoological 
expLination,  i(  may  be  sufficient  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  worship  of  calves  and  other  super- 
stitious practices  connected  with  them. 

The  most  ancient  and  remarkable  notice  in  the 
Scriptures  on  this  head  is  that  of  the  golden 
calf,  which  was  cast  by  Aaron  from  the  ear- 
rings of  the  people,  while  the  Israelites  were  en- 
camped at  the  foot  of  Sinai  and  Moses  was  ab- 
sent on  the  mount.  The  next  notice  refers  to 
an  event  which  occurred  ages  after,  when  Jero- 
boam, king  of  Israel,  set  up  two  idols  in  the  form 
of  a  calf,  the  one  in  Dan  and  the  other  in  Bethel. 
This  almost  incomprehensible  degradation  of  hu- 
man reason  was,  more  particularly  in  the  first  in- 


stance, no  doubt  the  result  of  the  debasing  in- 
fluences which  operated  on  the  minds  of  the 
Israelites  during  their  sojourn  in  Egypt,  where. 
amid  the  daily  practice  of  the  most  degrading  and 
revolting  religious  ceremonies,  they  were  accus- 


Apis,  Cllf-Kod  of  Egypt. 

tomed  to  see  the  image  of  a  sacred  calf,  sur- 
rounded by  other  symbols,  carried  in  solemn  pomp 
at  the  head  of  marching  armies,  such  as  may  be 
still  seen  depicted  in  the  processions  of  Rameses 
the  Great  or  Sesostris. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  idolatrous  form  is 
either  Apis  or  Mncvis ;  it  may  perhaps  represent 
the  sun's  first  entrance  in  Taurus,  or  more  prob- 
ably be  a  symbol  known  to  the  Egyptians  by  an 
undeciphered  designation,  and  certainly  under- 
stood by  the  Edomites  of  later  ages,  who  called  it 
bahumcd  and  kharuf,  or  the  calf,  the  mysterious 
aniina  tnundi :  according  to  Von  Hammer  (Prcf. 
to  AiicienI  Alphabets),  the  Nabathasan  secret  of 
secrets,  or  the  beginning  and  return  of  every- 
thing. With  the  emblems  on  the  back,  it  may 
have  symbolized  the  plural  Elohim  long  before 
the  cabalistical  additions  of  this  mysterious  type 
had  changed  the  figure.  At  the  time  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  this  may 
have  been  the  Moloch  of  their  neighbors,  for 
that  idol  was  figured  with  the  head  of  a  calf  or 
steer. 

A  similar  divinity  belonged  to  the  earliest  In- 
dian. Greek  and  even  Scandinavian  mythologies, 
and  therefore  it  may  be  conceived  that  the  sym- 
bol, enduring  even  to  this  day.  was  at  that  period 
generally  understood  by  the  multitude,  and  con- 
sequently that  it  was  afterwards  revived  by  Jero- 
boam without  popular  opposition. 

Egyptian  paintings  illustrate  the  contempt  which 
the  prophet  Hosea  (x:5)  casts  upon  the  practice 
of  those  whom  he  designates  as  Vomiiijf  to  sacri- 
fice and  kiss  the  calves:'  and  commentators  have 
been  at  pains  to  explain  in  what  manner  Moses 
reduced  the  golden  calf  to  such  a  stale  as  to  make 
it  potable  in  water;  but  surely  as  the  science  of 
making  gold  leaf  for  gilding  was  already  prac- 
ticed in  Egypt,  there  could  be  no  difficulty,  even 
if  chemical  processes  had  not  then  been  discov- 
ered, in  effecting  the  object. 

With  regard  to  Jer.  xxxiv:i8,  19.  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  mention  that  many  nations  of  an- 
tiquity had  a  practice  of  binding  themselves  to 
certain  resolutions  by  the  ceremony  of  cutting 
a  calf  or  other  victim  into  two  halves  or  sides, 
laying  them  on  the  ground  and  passing  between 
the  severed  parts.  This  w.is  considered  as  con- 
stituting a  peculiarly  binding  obligation  (Cotnp. 
Gen.  xv:io,  17). 
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CALF,  GOLDEN  (kaf,  gold"n),  (Heb.  ^?E^  ^???' 
ay'gkel,  steer;  mas-say-kaw' ,  molten  image). 

(1)  The  Idolatrous  Statue  which  the  Israel- 
ites vvorsliiped  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai  (Exod. 
xxxii:4).  (See  Aaron.)  When  the  people  saw 
that  Moses  Relayed  to  come  down  from  the  mount 
they  demanded  of  Aaron  to  make  them  gods 
which  should  go  before  them.  Aaron  demanded 
their  earrings,  which  were  melted  and  cast  into 
the  figure  of  a  calf.  When  this  was  about  to  be 
consecrated  Moses,  being  divinely  informed  of  it, 
came  down  from  the  mount,  and,  having  called  on 
all  who  detested  this  sin,  the  sons  of  Levi  armed 
themselves  and  slew  of  the  people  about  23,000, 
according  to  our  version ;  but  the  Hebrew,  Sa- 
maritan, Chaldee,  LXX,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  old  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  read  3,000. 

There  are  sonxe  hints  in  the  account  of  the 
golden  calf,  which  are  usually  overlooked:  as  (l) 
Aaron  calls  the  calf  in  the  plural  "gods" — "These 
are  thy  gods — they  who  brought  thee  out  of 
Egypt."  So  the  people  say,  "Make  us  gods,"  yet 
only  one  image  was  made.  (2)  Although  the  sec- 
ond commandment  forbids  the  making  "to  thy- 
self" any  graven  image,  yet,  in  the  instances  of 
the  cherubim,  graven  images  were  made,  though 
not  for  any  private  individual,  nor  for  the  purpose 
of  visible  worship,  but  for  interior  emblems,  in  the 
most  holy  place,  never  seen  by  the  people.  (3) 
Aaron  did  not  make  this  calf  with  his  own  hands, 
most  probably,  but  committed  it  to  some  sculptor, 
who  wrought  not  openly  in  the  midst  of  the  camp, 
but  in  his  workshop.  The  Jews  report  that  the 
image  was  made  into  the  form  of  a  calf  by  some 
evil  spirits  who  accompanied  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt ;  and  if  they  mean  evil  human  spirits,  they 
are  right  enough.  The  sacred  writers  in  succeed- 
ing ages  plainly  speak  of  the  golden  calf  as  a  very 
great  sin  (Ps.  cviiig,  20;  Acts  vii:4i  ;  Deut.  ix:lO- 
21).  (4)  Aaron,  though  greatly  misled,  must 
have  meant  by  this  worship  something  more  than 
the  mere  worship  of  the  Egyptian  calf.  Apis,  for 
in  what  sense  had  Apis  "brought  Israel  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt?"  an  expression  which  Jero- 
boam subsequently  used  (l  Kings  xii:28),  which 
is  strange,  if  Apis,  an  Egyptian  deity,  had  been  the 
object  of  his  calves.  The  LXX  say,  in  Exod. 
xxxii:4,  that  Aaron  described  the  calf  with  a 
graving  tool,  but  that  the  people  made  and  cast  it. 
The  Chaldee  paraphrast  says,  "Aaron  received  the 
ear-rings,  tied  them  up  in  purses  and  made  the 
golden  calf  of  them,"  and  Bochart  maintains  that 
this  is  the  best  translation,  the  Hebrew  chanet  sig- 
nifying a  purse,  and  not  a  graving  tool.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  Aaron  had  given  the  gold 
of  which  he  had  the  custody  to  a  workman  ap- 
pointed by  the  people ;  that  he  followed  the  people 
throughout  this  transaction ;  and  that  he  endeav- 
ored to  guide  (perhaps  even  to  control)  their 
opinion  in  varying  and  appointing  to  the  honor 
of  Jehovah  what  many,  at  least  "the  mixed  multi- 
tude," would  refer  to  the  honor  of  the  gods  they 
had  seen  in  Egypt.  In  this  view  his  expression 
deserves  notice — "to-morrow  is  a  solemnity  to 
Jehovah;"  not  to  Apis  or  to  any  other  god.  but 
to  Jehovah.  Such  was  the  sentiment  of  Aaron, 
whatever  sentiments  some  of  the  people  might  en- 
tertain ;  and  his  confession  to  Moses  (ver.  24) 
may  be  so  taken :  "I  cast  it."  i.  e.  I  gave  it  to  be 
cast.  Certainly,  the  making  of  the  calf  was  a  work 
of  time;  it  was  not  cast  in  a  moment,  nor  in  the 
midst  of  the  camp,  but  in  a  proper  workshop,  or 
other  convenient  place ;  and  even  perhaps  was  for- 
warded more  rapidly  than  Aaron  knew,  or  wished 
He  might  use  all  means  of  delay,  though  he  sin- 
fully yielded  to  a  prevarication,  or  to  a  worship 


of  Jehovah  by  an  image ;  an  impure  m.edium  of 
worship,  which  was  explicitly  forbidden  in  the 
second  commandment  (Exod.  xx:4).  Augustine 
says  Aaron  demanded  the  personal  ornaments  of 
the  women  and  children,  in  hopes  they  would  not 
part  with  those  jewels,  and,  consequently  that  the 
calf  could  not  be  made.  What  means  of  resistance 
to  the  people  he  might  possess  we  cannot  tell ;  per- 
haps the  people  satisfied  themselves  by  fancying 
that,  in  referring  by  this  image  to  God,  they 
avoided  the  sin  of  idolatry.  Did  Aaron  imagine 
the  same,  not  understanding  the  commandment 
already  given  as  a  prohibition  of  worshiping  God 
by  mediatorial  representations,  or  public  symbols 
of  his  presence? 

The  termination  of  this  melancholy  occurrence 
was  as  extraordinary  as  its  commencement :  "And 
Moses  took  the  calf  which  they  had  made  and 
burnt  it  in  the  fire,  and  ground  it  to  powder,  and 
strewed  it  upon  the  w-ater  and  made  the  children 
of  Israel  drink  of  it"    (Exod.  xxxii:20). 

(2)  Golden  Calves  of  Jeroboam.  This  prince, 
in  order  to  separate  the  ten  tribes  more  ef- 
fectually from  the  house  of  David,  set  up  objects 
of  worship  in  the  land  of  Israel  that  the  people 
might  not  be  compelled  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  (l 
Kings  xii:26-28).  He  made  two  calves  of  gold 
and  said:  "Behold  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  which 
brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  he 
set  the  one  in  Bethel  and  the  other  he  put  in  Dan, 
at  tlie  two  extremities  of  his  kingdom.  And  this 
thing  became  a  sin,  for  the  people  went  to  wor- 
ship before  these  calves  to  Daij  and  to  Bethel." 
Monceau  thought  that  these  calves,  as  well  as  the 
calf  of  Aaron,  were  imitations  of  the  cherubim, 
and  that  they  occasioned  rather  a  schismatic  than 
an  idolatrous  worship.  We  know,  indeed,  that  all 
Israel  did  not  renounce  the  worship  of  the  Lord 
for  that  of  the  calves,  but  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  majority  did  so.     (See  i  Kings  xix:lo.) 

It  is  certain  Jeroboam's  golden  calves  were  not 
images  of  Baal  (see  i  Kings  xvi:3i,  32;  2  Kings 
X  :28.  31),  neither  does  Elijah  say,  "Choose  be- 
tween these  calves  (as  emblems  of  Apis)  and 
Jehovah."  Nevertheless,  most  commentators 
think  Jeroboam  designed,  by  his  golden  calves,  to 
imitate  the  worship  of  Apis,  which  he  had  seen 
in  Egypt  (i  Kings  xi:4o).  Scripture  reproaches 
him  frequently  with  having  made  Israel  to  sin 
(2  Kings  xiv:9),  and  when  describing  a  bad 
prince,  it  says,  he  imitated  the  sin  of  Jeroboam 
(2  Kings  xvii:2i).  The  LXX  and  the  Greek 
fathers  generally  read  (feminine)  golden  cows, 
instead  of  golden  calves.  Josephus  speaks  of  the 
temple  of  the  golden  calf  as  still  in  being  in  his 
time,  somewhere  towards  Dan,  but  he  omits  the 
history  of  the  sin.  The  glory  of  Israel  was  their 
C^od,  their  law,  and  their  ark;  but  the  worshipers 
of  the  golden  calves  considered  those  idols  as 
their  glory:  "The  priests  thereof  rejoiced  on  it, 
for  the  glory  thereof"  (Hosea  x:S).  Hosea  fore- 
told the  destruction  and  captivity  of  the  calves  of 
Samaria  (Hosea  viii:5,  6),  and  the  Assyrians, 
having  taken  Samaria,  carried  off  the  golden 
calves   with   their  worshipers. 

Figurative.  The  dividing  a  calf  in  twain  at 
the  making  of  covenants,  and  wishing  that  so  God 
might  rend  the  makers  if  they  broke  it.  exhibits 
what  is  our  desert  for  covenant-breaking,  and 
what  our  blessed  Redeemer  endured  on  our  ac- 
count (Jer.  xxxiv:i8).  Ministers  and  saints  are 
like  calves  in  meekness,  patience,  spiritual 
strength,  readiness  to  labor,  and  cheerful  rurinrng 
in  the  way  of  God's  commandments  (Rev  iv:7; 
Ezek.  1:7;  Is.  xi:6).  They  grow  up  as  calves  in 
the  stall;   when   feasted   on   Jesus'    fullness   they 
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abound  in  grace  and  good  works  (Mai.  iv:2),  and 
they  render  to  him  the  cahcs  of  their  lips,  the 
pure  offerings  of  prayer,  praise  and  thanksgiving 
^Hos.  xiv:.'). 

CALIGULA  (ka-llg'u-la).   See  Caius  Caligula. 

CALKEB  (kak'Sr),  (Heb.  p^T-.  beh'dck,  gap  or 
kak;  and  ~'^i,  khau'-zak' ,  to  stop),  a  repairer  of 
tlie  breach,  as  in  2  Kings  xii:8;  xxii:?,  but  else- 
where used  as  now  (or  one  who  stops  the  seams  in 
A  vessel  (Ezek.  xxvii:^,  27). 

CAIjIj  (kal),  (Heb.  ^'viv'.'fr'ia'-ratc'.to call, name). 

!•  To  name  a  person  or  thing.  To  be  called  or 
named  from  one  is  to  derive  a  name  from  liim. 
Jacob's  name  was  called  upon  the  sons  i)f  Jo- 
seph, when  they  were  named  Israelites,  and  each 
was  established  parent  of  a  tribe  (Gen.  xlviiiiiO). 
Persons  are  called  by  the  name  of  God  or  Christ 
when  called  His  people  or  followers,  or  called 
Cliristians  from  Christ  (James  11:7). 

2.  To  invite,  require,  request  (Exod.  ii:7). 

3.  To  invite  to,  appoint  and  furnish  for  an 
office  (Exod.  xxxi:2). 

4.  To  create,  to  produce  things  by  a  word,  an 
act  of  will  (Rom.  iv:i7;  Ezek.  xxxvi:2g). 

5.  To  invite  and  charge  to  duty,  by  the  min- 
istry of  the  word,  dispensation  of  providence, 
or  motions  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Is.  xxii:i2;  Prov. 
i  :24;  Matt,  xxii  :I4), 

6-  To  invite  and  draw  sinners  into  a  state  of 
union  with  Jesus  Christ,  hy  the  preaching  of  the 
Word  and  the  working  of  ihe  Holy  Ghost.  In  this 
call  the  person  is  convinced  of  his  sin  and  misery, 
has  his  mind  enlightened  in  the  knowledge  of 
Christ,  as  able  and  willing  to  save  him,  has  his  will 
renewed,  and  is  so  persuaded  and  enabled  to  em- 
brace Jesus  Christ,  as  offered  to  him  in  the  gospel. 
This  call  is  according  to  God's  purpose,  with 
icspect  to  persons,  time  and  manner  thereof 
(Rom.  viii:28;  2  Tim.  i:9).  It  is  sovereign  and 
free;  not  many  wise,  mighty,  or  noble  are  called 
(I  Cor.  i  :26,  27).  It  is  high,  proceeds  from  the 
Most  High  God  and  interests  us  in  the  highest 
glory  and  happiness  (Phil.  iii:i4).  It  is  holy  in 
its  author,  means  and  end  As  we  are  called  by 
the  glorious  power  and  almighty  virtue  of  God's 
grace,  so  we  are  called  to  glory  and  virtue,  to 
holiness  and  happiness  (2  Pet.  i:3).  It  is 
heavenly,  comes  from  above,  interests  us  in  and 
prepares  us  for  heaven  (Heb.  iii:i);  and  is 
without  repentance,  as  God  will  never  cast  off 
rny  thit  arc  once  drawn  to  him  (Rom.  xi:29). 

T-    To  acknowledge  (Heb.  ii:ii). 

8.  To  esteem,  account  (Is.  lviii:5,  13;  Mai. 
iii:l5)- 

9.  To  proclaim  (Joel  1:3:  ii:is).  To  call  God 
for  a  record  on  one's  soul  is  solemnly  to  appeal  to 
Him  (2  Cor.  i:2.l).  To  call  on  God  is  to  wor- 
ship Him.  particularly  by  prayer   (l   Pet.  i:i7). 

CALLISTHEITES  f  k.ll-Us'ilie-nez),  an  ..(Ticer  of 
Ihe  kiiit;  of  .Syri.i,  who  set  fire  to  the  temple  L'ates, 
anri  was  afterwards  burtied  by  the  people  (2  Slacc. 
viii:33). 

CALNEH  (kai'neh).  (Heb. '""^i?.  kalnf/i'),  or 
NIPPtm  (nip'pnr).  The  recent  work  of  Ameri- 
can Assyriologists  in  the  Euphratean  valley  has 
been  productive  of  marvelous  results. 

(1)  Early  Becord.  Great  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  Calneh  or  Nippur.  It  is  said  in  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Genesis:  ".Xnd  the  Iwginning  of 
his  (Nimrod's)  kingdom  was  Babel  or  Habylon 
and  Erech  and  Accad.  and  Calneh  in  the  land  of 
Shinar"   (verse  10). 


Babylon  has  long  been  familiar  to  the  student 
of  both  prophecy  and  history,  but  Erech  and 
.'\ccad  and  Calneh  were  mere  names  on  the  bib- 
lical page  until  the  spade  of  the  explorer  uncov- 
ered these  ancient  cities  and  thus  verified  the  old 
record  in  Genesis — a  record  which  some  men  had 
boldly  assumed  to  be  purely  mythical. 

(2)  Modern  Besearch.  It  had  been  thought 
that  some  of  these  ancient  cities  must  still  be 
lying  in  ruins  beneath  the  desert  sands  of  Meso- 
potamia, and  the  modern  name  of  Nippur  was 
known  to  a  few  scholars,  but  it  remained  for  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  to  organize  an  expe- 
dition for  the  exploration  of  the  secrets  which 
were  so  carefully  guarded  by  the  desolation  of 
the  desert. 

Calneh  was  the  ancient  fort  of  Anu,  who  was 
one  of  the  principal  objects  of  worship,  and  the 
site  of  this  antediluvian  town  is  about  sixty  miles 
nearly  southeast  of  Babylon  and  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Euphrates.  It  is  called  Nopher  in  the 
Talmud  and  Nipper  or  Niffer  later  on.  The 
climate  is  one  of  the  worst  which  the  explorer 
h.TS  been  called  upon  to  face.  On  every  side 
there  are  extensive  marshes  which  are  reeking 
with  malarial  poison  and  most  prolific  with  sting- 
ing insects,  while  the  heat  is  nearly  insupportable 
by  either  American  or  European.  It  is  no  un- 
usual thing  to  have  the  temperature  reach  uo 
degrees  in  the  shade,  and  the  burning  sandstorms 
nf  the  desert  parch  and  irritate  the  skin  almost 
beyond  endurance.  But  the  heroic  scholars  of  the 
.•\mcrican  expedition  never  faltered,  and  some 
of  [hem  have  remained  in  this  treacherous  climate, 
surrounded  by  the  still  more  treacherous  .Arabs. 
for  thirty-four  months  at  a  time. 

These  important  excavations  have  been  going 
on  for  ten  years ;  at  first  they  were  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  John  P.  Peters,  and  for  the  last 
eight  years  under  the  direction  of  Professor  H.  V. 
Hdprecht  and  J.   H.   Haynes. 

(3)  Becords  of  Primitive  Kings.  The  work 
is  most  carefully  done,  the  sand  bemg  shoveled 
into  baskets  and  then  carried  by  .Vrahs  out  to 
the  open  plain.  As  the  earth  is  cautiously  re- 
moved the  explorers  arc  rewarded  hy  the  finding 
of  broken  statuary,  vases  and  bowls.  It  is  upon 
these  broken  vases  that  many  inscriptions  are 
found,  and  as  they  are  in  a  fragmentary  condi- 
tion it  requires  marvelous  patience  to  join  the 
broken  pieces  and  decipher  the  inscriptions.  Dr. 
Hilprecht  has  nearly  ruined  his  eyes  by  this  try- 
ing work,  combined  with  the  heat  and  burning 
sand  to  which  his  face  has  been  much  exposed. 

One  of  these  primitive  kings  left  more  than  a 
hundred  of  these  vases,  upon  which  his  records 
had  been  kept,  and  each  of  them  bore  inscrip- 
tions of  between  one  and  two  hundred  lines,  hut 
they  were  shattered,  as  is  supposed,  by  invading 
armies. 

(4)  Successive  Cities  and  Bulers.  Here,  as 
in  firccce.  in  Cyprus  and  in  Kgypl,  one  city  has 
been  built  upon  the  ruins  of  another.  It  would 
appear  that  the  old  temples  had  been  allowed 
to  crumble  away  and  then  a  new  king  wnuld  level 
the  ruins,  build  a  solid  platform  over  them  and 
erect  new  temples  and  a  new  city  thereon 

Five  of  thc^e  successive  cities  have  been  dis- 
covered on  the  site  of  Calneh,  ami  each  one  of 
them  is  supposed  to  represent  an  interval  of  cen- 
turies. Far  below  the  surface  they  find  the  work 
of  Assur-bani-pal,  the  literary  kmg  of  Assyria, 
whose  strange  library  was  largely  recovered  some 
years  ago.  He  was  probably  the  "great  and 
noble"  Asnapper  of  Ezra  iv:!0,  as  he  was  the 
brilliant  Sarcianapalus  of  the  East.     He  kept  his 
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scribes  busily  employed  at  Nineveh  in  making 
new  editions  by  copying  older  Babylonian  works. 
These  books  were  written  upon  tablets  of  clay, 
which  were  then  dried,  and  thus  the  page  became 
imperishable  unless  broken.  This  king  began 
to  reign  668  years  before  Christ.  (See  Libra- 
ries.) 

Going  down  still  farther,  the  intrepid  explorers 
found  the  markings  of  Kadashman-Turgu,  but, 
although  ni.iny  Assyrian  kings  must  have  reigned 
between  him  and  Assur-bani-pal,  the  dates  by  this 
time  have  grown  very  uncertain. 

Lower  still  they  found  a  platform  which  was 
laid  in  the  time  of  Ur-Gur,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  long  before  the  birth  of  Abraham, 
and  still  farther  down  they  found  the  platforms 
of  Sargon  and  Narim  Sin. 

This  was  evidently  an  earlier  Sargon  than  the 
one  mentioned  in  Is.  xx:i,  and  who  captured 
Jerusalem  and  Ashdod  711  years  before  Christ. 
He  was  called  Sargon  the  Usurper,  and  he  came 
to  the  throne  about  722  B.  C.  But  this  earlier 
king  was  a  Sargon  nevertheless,  for  his  name  is 
stamped  in  the  bricks.  Professor  Hilprecht  thinks 
he  has  found  traces  of  fifteen  kings  who  lived 
before  Sargon. 

At  last  below  all  the  others,  there  lie  the  ruins 
of  ancient  Calneh,  and  there  are  fragments  of 
arches,  sacrificial  urns  and  altars  which  were  built 
in  the  city  of  Nimrod. 

Among  the  broken  relics  of  pre-Sargonic  times 
are  those  which  revealed  the  existence  of  an  old 
conqueror  by  the  name  of  Lugalzaggisi.  The 
fragments  containing  this  inscription  were  parts 
of  vases  which  had  been  widely  scattered,  but 
when  the  smallest  pieces  were  at  last  in  place  it 
proved  to  be  the  longest  record  which  had  been 
found  pertaining  to  this  early  period. 

This  inscription  was  reconstructed  by  Dr.  Hil- 
precht from  eighty-eight  fragments  of  more  than 
fifty  vases.  These  in  turn  had  to  be  chosen  at 
random  from  a  great  heap  of  similar  fragments, 
so  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  tell  which  of  them 
might  belong  to  the  other. 

This  old  document  tells  a  story  to  the  effect 
that  the  first  king  of  whom  there  is  any  record 
was  En-shagshur-ana,  the  lord  of  Kengi.  Kengi 
was  the  early  name  for  Babylonia.  The  term  sig- 
nifies "the  land  of  reeds  and  canals,"  indicating 
that  the  general  character  of  the  country  was 
much  the  same  then  as  now.  The  capital  of 
this  early  kingdom  is  not  fully  known,  but  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  city  of  Erech  mentioned 
in  Genesis  x:io. 

(5)  Early  Idolatry.  Many  of  the  people  had 
already  fallen  away  from  the  worship  of  the  true 
God  and  the  masses  in  Kengi  at  that  time  appear 
to  have  been  the  followers  of  Bel  or  Baal,  who 
so  long  held  dominion  over  the  idolatrous  portion 
of  the  country.  This  was  the  Babylonian  Bel 
or  Baa!  in  connection  with  whose  worship  un- 
mentionable horrors  were  perpetrated.  It  was 
the  same  deity  who,  in  connection  with  Ash- 
toreth,  his  female  counterpart,  and  several  others. 
were  constantly  denounced  by  Moses  and  the 
prophets.  A  temple,  which  was  devoted  to  Bel. 
was  found  in  Calneh. 

Nearly  every  city  was  then  a  separate  king- 
dom, and  Calneh  had  a  municipal  neighbor  called 
Kish,  but  the  people  of  Calneh  or  Nipper  claimed 
that  this  rival  city  was  teeming  with  wickedness. 
It  had  once  happened  that  the  ruler  of  Kish  en- 
croached so  far  upon  Babylonia  that  he  took  pos- 
session of  Calneh,  for  there  is  a  record  showing 
that  he  presented  a  large  stone  vase  to  the  god 
Bel  in  the  temple  there. 


But  vase  fragments  have  been  foimd,  showitig 
that  En-shagshur-ana,  king  of  Calneh,  marched 
with  his  army  against  Kish  and  defeated  this 
ruler.  The  spoils  of  this  expedition  were  pre- 
sented to  the  god  Bel.  Afterward  another  king 
of  Babylonia  marched  against  Kish  and  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  its  king,  En  Bildar,  and  car- 
rying home  also  "his  statue,  his  shining  silver, 
the  utensils,  his  property,"  and  placing  them  in 
the  temple  of  Bel. 

This  success,  however,  was  followed  by  other 
reverses.  A  new  king  of  Kish  is  found  to  have 
offered  several  inscribed  vases  in  the  temple  of 
Calneh  "to  Inlil,  lord  of  lands,  and  to  Ninlil, 
mistress  of  heaven  and  earth,  consort  to  Inlil." 

(6)  Vicissitudes  of  Babylonia.  It  is  evident 
from  the  inscriptions  that  Babylonia  was  continu- 
ally being  encroached  upon  by  foreign  hordes  who 
came  from  the  north.  The  Sumerians,  or  na- 
tives of  Shinar,  were  a  cultured  people  in  some 
respects,  and  Babylonia  was  their  ancestral  home, 
but  the  invaders  were  Semites,  and  they  were 
apparently  a  younger  and  a  more  vigorous  race. 

Lugalzaggisi  was  the  son  of  Ukush,  who  was 
a  Semite,  as  even  his  name  shows.  He  was  the 
patesi,  or  priest-king  of  Gish-ban,  which  is  the 
Haran  of  Gen.  xii  :4.  His  son  Lugalzaggisi  was 
the  great  conqueror  of  his  times,  and  his  vic- 
torious armies  swept  the  country  from  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Some  of  our 
modern  critics  have  claimed  that  the  four  East- 
ern kings  who  marched  against  Palestine  must 
have  been  mythical,  because  an  invasion  of  such 
proportions  would  have  been  imapssible  in  the 
time  of  Abraham.  (See  Arioch,  Ched.^rlaomer, 
Amraphel,  etc.)  But  Lugalzaggisi,  who  lived 
long  before  Abraham,  claims  that  his  conquests 
reached  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  And  Sargon 
I  likewise  left  inscriptions  asserting  that  he  car- 
ried on  four  campaigns  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
also  that  he  subdued  the  Amorites. 

Lugalzaggisi's  inscriptions  are  in  harmony  with 
the  Biblical  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
Semites  came  from  the  North,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  origin  of  the  race  may  be  hopefully 
looked   for   in  or  near  Armenia. 

Lugalzaggisi  made  the  Erech  of  Gen.  x:io  the 
capital  of  his  newly  conquered  world,  and  he,  a 
Semite,  adopted  the  Sumerian  pantheon  and 
brought  his  offerings  to  their  gods.  He  re- 
corded his  achievements  on  vases  of  stone  and 
placed  them  in  the  temple  of  Bel,  where  they 
probably  remained  intact  until  the  great  Elamitic 
raid,  when  (if  not  before)  they  were  crushed 
into  the  fragments  which  were  found,  recon- 
structed and  deciphered  by  Professor  Hilprecht. 

After  the  death  of  Lugalzaggisi  the  national 
spirit  of  the  Sumerians  began  to  reassert  itself. 
Uru-kagina  was  one  of  its  rulers,  and  he  devoted 
his  time  and  resources  largely  to  the  building 
of  temples,  but  he  and  his  successors  fortified 
the  city  of  Shirpula. 

After  a  time  the  Sumerians  felt  strong  enough 
to  throw  off  the  Semitic  yoke,  so  they  rebelled  and 
won  their  old  supremacy  over  Babylonia.  Erech 
remained  the  capital,  but  the  newer  dynasties 
moved  over  to  "LTr  of  the  Chaldees,"  spoken  of  in 
Genesis  as  the  home  of  Abraham.  There  was  yet 
another  conquest,  for  the  Semites  again  over- 
ran Babylonia,  and  then  came  a  period  of  which 
little   is  known. 

The  long  period  to  which  these  inscriptions 
belong.  Professor  Hilprecht  says,  is  represented 
by  about  thirty  feet  of  debris  beneath  the  plat, 
forms  built  by  Sargon  and  Naram-Sin.  This 
debris  contains  pottery,  drains,  sacrificial  vases, 
altars,  keystone  arches  and  other  important  rel- 
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ics  of  antiquity,  but  there  is  no  data  concerning 
the  time  which  it  covers. 

The  results  of  these  excavations  give  us  a  view 
of  the  civihzation  which  preceded  Abraham,  and 
they  show  also  that  the  book  of  Genesis  is  an 
epitome  of  history,  as  the  most  ancient  cities 
which  have  been  uncovered  are  ihose  which  are 
mentioned  in  Genesis,  and  they  have  been  found 
in  the  very  locality  where  the  Biblical  writer 
says  they  were  placed. 

CAI-NO  (kalno),  (Heb.  ''^:'^,  kal-no' ,  Is.  xiq). 
See  Cal.neh. 

CALVAKY  (kal  va-rj),  (Or.  Kpanlov,  krane(on, 
a  skull;,  the  place  where  Christ  w.is  crucified. 

In  three  of  the  Gospels  the  Hebrew  name  of 
the  place,  Golgotha  (piace  of  a  skull),  is  given; 
and  in  Luke  xxiii  -.^i,  where  we  find  Calvary  in 
the  Authorized  Version,  the  original  is  not  Cal- 
vary, but  Cranion  (a  skull).  Calvaiia  is  the 
Latin  translation  of  this  word,  adopted  by  the 
N'ulgate,  from  which  it  found  its  way  into  our 
version.  The  names  Cranion  and  Cakvna  are 
respectively  Greek  and  Latin  translations  of  the 
original  Golgotha  and  occur  in  three  out  of  the 
four  Gospels. 

As  to  its  situation,  Conder,  Palestine,  page  30, 
says:  "From  the  fourth  century  to  the  present 
day  the  sites  of  Calvary  and  of  the  Holy  Scpul- 
cher  have  been  shown  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Crusading  Cathedral,  standing  where  Constan- 
line's  Basilica  was  raised.  The  discovery  of  part 
of  the  'second  wall'  in  1886  shows  pretty  clearly 
that  the  line  which — guided  by  the  rock  levels — 
1  drew  in  1878,  nearly  coinciding  with  Dr.  Rob- 
inson's line,  is  correct,  and  that  the  traditional 
site  was  thus  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  within  the 
city  walls.  For  the  last  half  century  this  view  has 
been  very  generally  held,  but  there  was  no  agree- 
ment as  to  the  true  site.  I  was  enabled,  however, 
through  the  help  of  Dr.  Chaplin,  the  resident  phy- 
siciin,  to  investigate  the  ancient  Jewish  tradition, 
still  extant  among  the  older  resident  Jews,  which 
places  the  site  of  the  'House  of  Stoning.'  or  place 
of  execution,  at  the  remarkable  knoll  just  outside 
of  the  Damascus  Gate,  north  of  the  city.  There  are 
several  reasons,  which  I  have  detailed  in  other 
publications,  for  thinking  that  this  hillock  is  the 
probable  site  nf  Calvary."     (See  Golcotua.) 

CAKBTSES  (kam-bysez).     See  Ahasuerus. 
CAiyiEL  (kam'fil\  (Heb.  ■■^■^,f;aiv-mau'f ,  labor, 
burden  bearing  1;  Hebrew  and  Syriac. 

l.fiames  andHeicription.  There  are  three 
principal  names  in  Eastern  history  of  the  genus 
Camclus,  as  constituted  by  modern  naturalists. 
In  this  arrangement  it  comprises  two  species 
positively  distinct,  but  still  possessing  the  com- 
mon characters  of  being  ruminants  without 
horns,  without  muzzle,  with  nostrils  forming 
oblique  slits,  the  upper  lip  divided  and  separately 
movable  and  extensile,  the  soles  of  the  feet  horny 
with  two  toes  covered  by  unguiculated  clnws.  the 
limbs  long,  the  abdomen  drawn  up,  and  the  neck, 
long  and  slender,  is  bent  down  and  up.  the  re- 
verse of  that  of  a  horse,  which  is  arched.  Camels 
have  thirty-six  teeth  in  all,  whereof  three  cuspi- 
date on  each  side  above,  six  incisors,  and  two 
cuspidate  on  each  side  below,  which,  though  dif- 
ferently named,  still  have  all  more  or  less  the 
character  of  tushes.  They  have  callosities  on  the 
breast -bone  and  on  the  flexures  of  the  joints  Of 
the  four  stomachs,  which  tliey  have  in  common 
with  other  animals  chewing  the  cud.  the  vcn- 
triculus,  or  p.iunch.  is  pruvided  with  membranous 
cells  to  contain  an  extra  provision  of  water,  ena- 


bling the  species  to  subsist  for  four  or  more  days 
without  drinking.  But  when  in  the  desert  the 
camel  has  the  faculty  of  smelling  it  afar  off,  and 
then,  breaking  through  all  control,  he  rushes  on- 
ward to  drink,  stirring  the  element  previously 
with  a  fore-foot,  until  quite  muddy.  Camels  are 
temperate  animals,  being  fed  on  a  march  only 
once  in  twenty-four  hours  with  about  a  pound 
weight  of  dates,  beans,  or  barley,  and  are  enabled 
in  the  wilderness,  by  means  of  their  long,  flexible 
necks,  and  strong  cuspidate  teeth,  to  snap  as  they 
pass  at  thistles  and  thorny  plants,  mimosas  and 
caper  trees. 

I'hey  are  appropriately  called  the  ships  of  the 
desert,  having  to  cross  regions  where  no  vegeta- 
tion whatever  is  met  with,  and  where  they  could 
not  be  enabled  to  continue  their  march  but  for 
the  aid  of  the  double  or  single  hunch  on  the  back, 
which,  being  composed  of  muscular  fibre  and 
cellular  substance  highly  adapted  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  fat,  swells  in  proportion  as  the  animal 
is  healthy  and  well  fed,  or  sinks  by  absorption 
as  it  supplies  the  want  of  sustenance  under  fa- 
tigue and  scarcity;  thus  giving  an  extra  stock  of 
food  without  eating,  till  by  exhaustion  the  skin 
of  the  prominences,  instead  of  standing  up,  falls 
ever,  and  hangs  like  empty  bags  on  the  side  of 
the  dorsal  ridge.  To  these  endowments  are  added 
a  lofty  stature  and  great  agility;  eyes  that  dis- 
cover minute  objects  at  a  distance;  a  sense  of 
smelling  of  prodigious  acuteness^ver  kept  in  a 
state  of  sensibility  by  the  animal's  power  of  clos- 
ing the  nostrils  to  exclude  the  acrid  particles  of 
the  sandy  deserts;  a  spirit,  moreover,  of  pa- 
tience, not  the  result  of  fear,  but  of  forbearance, 
carried  to  the  length  of  self-sacrifice  in  the  prac- 
tice of  obedience;  a  dense  wool,  to  avert  the  solar 
heat  and  nightly  cold,  while  on  the  animal,  and  to 
clothe  and  lodge  his  master  when  manufactured. 
Without  the  existence  of  the  camel  immense  por- 
tions of  the  surface  of  the  earth  would  be  unin- 
habitable and  even  impassable.  Surely  the  Arabs 
are  right :  'Job's  beast  is  a  monument  of  God's 
mercy. 


Bactriao  Camel. 

2.  Different  Kinds.  The  two  species  are : 
(I)  Bactrian.  The  Bnctrian  camel  (camelus 
Bactrtanus  of  .nuihnrs)  is  large  and  robust;  natur- 
ally with  two  hunches,  and  originally  a  native  of 
the  highest  tablelands  of  Central  Asia,  where  even 
now  wild  individuals  may  be  found.  The  species 
extends  through  China.  Tartary  and  Russia  and  is 
principally  imported  across  the  mountains  into 
.'\sia  Minor,  Syria  and  Persia.  It  is  also  this 
species  which  constitutes  the  brown  T.imis  v.Triety 
of    single-hunched    Turkish   or    Toorkcc   camels 
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commonly  seen  at  Conslantinople,  there  being  a 
very  ancient  practice  among  breeders  of  extirpat- 
ing with  a  knife  the  foremost  hunch  of  tlie  animal 
soon  after  birth,  thereby  procuring  more  space  for 
the  pack-saddle  and  load.  It  seems  that  this  mode 
of  rendering  the  Bactrian  cross-breed  similar  to 
the  Arabian  camel  or  dromedary  is  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  confusion  and  contradic- 
tions which  occur  in  the  descriptions  of  the  two 
species. 

(2)  Arabian.  The  Arabian  camel  or  drome- 
dary {camelus  dromedanus  or  Arabicus  of  nat- 
uralists, beker,  and  female  and  young,  bikrah,  Is. 
lx:6;  Jer.  ii  :23J  is  properly  the  species  having 
naturally  but  one  hunch,  and  considered  as  of 
Western  Asiatic  or  of  African  origin,  although 
no  kind  of  camel  is  figured  on  any  monument  of 
Egj'pt,  not  even  where  there  are  representations 
of  live  stock,  such  as  that  found  in  a  most  an- 
cient tomb  beneath  the  pyramid  of  Gizeh,  which 
shows  herdsmen  bringing  their  cattle  and  domes- 
icated  animals  to  be  numbered  before  a  steward 
and  his  scribe,  and  in  which  we  see  oxen,  goats, 
sheep,  asses,  geese  and  ducks,  but  neither  horses 
nor  camels.  That  they  were  not  indigenous  in 
the  early  history  of  Egypt  is  countenanced  by  the 
mythical  tale  of  the  priests  describing  'the  flight 
of  Typhon,  seven  days'  journey  upon  an  ass.' 
We  find,  however,  camels  mentioned  in  Gen.  xii, 
but  iieing  placed  last  among  the  cattle  given  by 
Pharaoh  to  Abraham,  the  fact  seems  to  show  that 
they  were  not  considered  as  the  most  important 
part  of  his  donation.  This  can  be  true  only  upon 
the  supposition  that  only  a  few  of  these  animals 
were  delivered  to  him,  and  therefore  that  they 
were  still  rare  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  though 
soon  after  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  na- 
tions of  Syria  and  Palestine  having  whole  herds 
of  them  fully  domesticated.  These  seem  to  im- 
ply that  the  genus  Camelus  was  originally  an 
inhabitant  of  the  elevated  deserts  of  Central  Asia, 
its  dense  fur  showing  that  a  cold  but  dry  at- 
mosphere was  to  be  encountered,  and  that  it  came 
already  domesticated,  toward  the  south  and  west, 
with  the  oldest  colonies  of  mountaineers,  who 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  earlier  tribes  who 
subdued  the  ass,  and  perhaps  from  others  still 
more  ancient,  who,  taking  to  the  rivers,  de- 
scended by  water,  and  afterwards  coasted  and 
crossed  narrow   seas. 


Arabian  Camel. 


(3)  Two  Arabian  Species.     Of  the   Arabian 

species  two  very  distinct  races  are  noticed — those 
of  stronger  frame  but  slower  pace  used  to  carry 
burdens,  varying  from  soo  to  700  weight,  and  trav- 
eling little  more  than  twenty-four  miles  per  day, 


and  those  of  lighter  form,  bred  for  the  saddle 
with  single  riders,  whereof  the  fleetest  serve  to 
convey  intelligence,  etc.,  and  travel  at  the  rate 
of  200  miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  They  are 
designated  by  several  appellations,  such  as  Deloul, 
the  best  coming  from  Oman,  or  from  the  Bisha- 
reens  in  Upper  Egypt;  also  Hadjeens,  Ashaary, 
Maherry,  Reches,  Badees  at  Herat,  Rawakel  and 
Racambel  in  India,  all  names  more  or  less  imply- 
ing swiftness,  the  same  as  ipoixi^,  swift. 

3.  Uses.  All  camels,  from  their  very  birth, 
are  taught  to  bend  their  limbs  and  lie  down  to 
receive  a  load  or  a  rider.  They  are  often  placed 
circularly  in  a  recumbent  posture,  and  together 
with  their  loads  form  a  sufficient  rampart  of  de- 
fense against  robbers  on  horseback.  The  milk  of 
she-camels  is  still  considered  a  very  nutritive  cool- 
ing drink,  and  when  turned  it  becomes  intoxicat- 
ing. Their  dung  supplies  fuel  in  the  desert,  and 
in  sandy  regions  where  wood  is  scarce ;  and  occa- 
sionally it  is  a  kind  of  resource  for  horses  when 
other  food  is  wanting  in  the  wilderness.  Their 
flesh,  particularly  the  hunch,  is  in  request  among 
the  Arabs,  but  was  forbidden  to  the  Hebrews, 
more  perhaps  from  motives  of  economy  and  to 
keep  the  people  from  again  becoming  wanderers 
than  from  any  real  uncleanness. 

Camels  were  early  a  source  of  riches  to  the 
patriarchs,  and  from  that  period  became  an  in- 
creasing object  of  rural  importance  to  the  several 
tribes  of  Israel,  who  inhabited  the  grazing  and 
border  districts,  but  still  they  never  equaled  the 
numbers  possessed  by  the  Arabs  of  th%  desert.  In 
what  manner  the  Hebrews  derived  the  valuable 
remunerations  obtainable  from  them  does  not 
directly  appear,  but  it  may  be  surmised  that  by 
means  of  their  camels  they  were  in  possession  of 
the  whole  trade  that  passed  by  land  from  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria  to  the  Red  Sea  and  Egypt, 
and  from  the  Red  Sea  and  Arabia  toward  the 
north,  and  to  the  Phoenician  seaports. 

It  is  likely  the  word  acliashtcranim  (Esth.  viii: 
10),  rendered  'young  dromedaries'  (though  Bo- 
chart  regards  it  as  meaning  mules),  implies  the 
swift  postage  or  conveyance  of  others,  the  whole 
verse  showing  that  all  the  means  of  dispatch  were 
set  in  motion  at  the  disposal  of  government. 

Figurative.  1.  The  Jews  are  compared  to  "a 
swift  dromedary  traversing  her  ways."  Like  the 
dromedary  hurried  on  by  the  impetuous  call  of 
nature,  and  while  it  lasts  scorning  all  control,  .so 
the  Jews  scorned  to  be  controlled  in  their  pursuit 
of  idols.  'Multitudes  of  camels  and  dromedaries 
of  Midian,  Ephah,  Shebah,  and  flocks  of  Kedar 
and  Nebaioth'  (Is.  lx:6-8),  most  evidently  refers 
to  the  future  restoration  of  Israel,  "when  they 
shall  bring  the  Jews  for  an  offering  unto  the  Lord, 
out  of  all  nations,  upon  horses,  and  in  chariots, 
and  in  litters,  and  upon  mules,  and  upon  swift 
beasts,  to  his  holy  mountain  Jerusalem"  (Is. 
Ixvi  :2o). 

2.  With  regard  to  the  passage  in  Matt,  xix  :24, 
'It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye 
of  a  needle,'  etc.,  and  that  in  Matt,  xxiii  124,  'Ye 
strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a  camel,'  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  observe  that  both  are  proverbial 
expressions,  similarly  applied  in  the  kindred  lan- 
guages of  Asia.  Some,  claiming  a  knowledge  of 
the  East  from  birth  or  long  residence,  have  said 
that  this  latter  comparison  had  its  origin  in  the 
custom  of  stripping  a  camel — belated  until  the 
great  gate  of  a  city  was  closed  for  the  night,  so 
that  it  could  no  longer  enter  in  the  usual  way — 
of  its  load,  and  pulling  or  pushing  it  through  the 
small  gate  which  is  made  in  the  panel  of  the 
larger  one.    They  have  alleged  that  the  force  of 
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the  comparison  is  to  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  a 
rich  man  must  be  siripped  of  his  wealth  to  enable 
him  to  squeeze  through  the  narrow  gate  of  heaven, 
as  the  camel  is  stripped  of  his  load  that  he  may 
be  forced  through  the  panel  gate  of  the  city. 
Some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  this 
small  gate  is  known  in  the  East  by  the  name  of 
the  'needle's  eye.'  In  reply,  we  would  say — (l) 
That  this  small  gate  is  known  by  the  name  khau- 
khah,  but  no  one  of  the  many  whom  we  have 
asked  ever  heard  the  name  txccdle's  eye  applied  to 
it.  We  believe  this  to  be  a  fabrication.  (2) 
No  camel  could  be  forced  through  the  khaukhah. 
It  is  a  gate  from  three  to  four  feet  in  height, 
and  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  breadth, 
and  its  bottom  is  from  one  to  two  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  by  no  possibility  could  a  camel  be 
got  through  it.  (3)  Could  we  suppose  a  khau- 
khah so  exceptionally  large  that  a  camel  could  be 
forced  through  it,  the  hyperbole  would  be  quite 
lost.     (G.  E.  Post,  Hastings'  Bib.  Did.) 

CAMEL'S  HAIR  (kdmeis  hSr),  (Gr.  rplxit, 
treekhes:  Kaiii)\ov,  kam-ay  loo). 

John  the  Baptist  wore  a  garment  made  of 
camel's  hair  (Matt.  iii:4;  Mark  i:6).  and  some 
have  supposed  that  Elijah  "was  clad  in  a  dress 
of  the  same  stuff"  (Calmet's  D\ct.  Frag.  No. 
cccxx. ;  Rosenmiiller,  Schol.  ad  Is.  xx:2),  the 
Hebrew  expression  "lord  of  hair"  (2  Kings  i  :8) 
having  reference  not  to  his  beard  or  head,  but 
to  his  garment  (Comp.  Zech.  xiii  :4 ;  i  Kings  xix: 
13.  19)  (see  Sackcloth).  Chardin  (in  Harmer's 
Observ.  ii.  487)  says  the  people  in  the  East  make 
vestments  of  camel's  hair,  which  they  pull  off  the 
animal  at  the  time  it  is  changing  its  coat.  .-Elian 
(;Va/.  Hist.  xvii.  34)  speaks  of  the  excellent 
smooth  quality  of  the  hair  of  camels,  which  the 
wealthy  near  the  Caspian  Sea  used  to  wear; 
but  the  garment  of  camel's  hair  which  the 
Baptist  wore  was  in  all  probability  merely  the 
prepared  skin  of  the  animal. 

Figurative.  In  Zcchariah  xiii  14  a  rough  gar- 
ment— that  is,  a  garment  of  hairy  manufacture — 
is  characteristic  of  a  prophet.  (Smith's  Bib. 
Oict.)  It  was  his  harmonious  vesture  when  he 
delivered  his  message  of  protest  and  preparation, 
and  such  simplicity  of  personal  life  is  still  the 
consistent  accompaniment  of  any  voice  crying 
against  social  luxury  and  ecclesiastical  pride.  It 
was  the  garb  of  John's  great  predecessor  and 
ty|>c,  Elijah  (2  Kings  i:8).  (Hastings'  Bib. 
Diet.) 

CAMON  (ka'raOn),  (Heb.  1**^1^.  kaw-inone,  stand- 
ing place,  fastness),  the  place  where  Jair,  the 
judge,  was  buried  (judg.  x:5). 

According  to  Joscphus  it  was  a  city  of  Gilead. 
Euscbius  and  Jerome  identify  it  with  Cyamon. 
in  the  plain  of  Esdraclon. 

CAMP  (k.'irap).      Sec  EsXAMfME.S'TS. 

CAMPHIBE  (kira'fir).    Sec  Koiher. 

CANA  (ka'nal,  (Gr.  Kai"i,  kanah'),  a  town  in 
Galilee,  not  far  from  Capernaum,  where  Christ 
performed  his  first  miracle  by  turning  water  into 
wine  (John  iv:46). 

This  Cana  is  not  named  in  the  Old  Testament. 
but  is  mentioned  by  Josenhus  a";  a  village  of 
Galilee  (V\ta,  sec.  16,  64;  /V  BcW.  Jud.  i.  17,  5). 
The  site  has  long  been  identified  with  the  present 
Kefr  Kenna.  a  small  place  about  four  miles  north- 
east from  Nazareth,  on  one  of  the  roads  to  Tibe- 
rias. It  is  a  neat  village,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  descent  of  a  hill  looking  to  the  southwest, 
and  surrounded  by  plantations  of  olive  and  other 
fruit  trees.  There  i~  a  large  spring  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, enclosed  by  a  wall,  which,  if  this  be  th; 


Cana  of  the  New  Testament,  is  doubtless  that 
from  which  water  was  drawn  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  visit.  It  is  also  observable  that  water- 
pots  of  compact  limestone  are  still  used  in  this 
neighborhood,  and  some  old  ones  are,  as  might 
be  expected,  shown  as  those  which  once  contained 
the  miraculous  wine.  Here  are  also  the  remains 
of  a  Greek  church,  and  of  a  house  said  to  be  that 
of  Nathanael,  who  was  a  native  of  Cana  (John 
ii:I-ll).  The  view  which  we  give  is  that  of  the 
traditional  Cana.  (See  cut,  in  .Vfm-e.ndix.  ) 
There  is  a  ruined  place  called  Kana  el-Jelil. 
about  eight  miles  N.  Va  E.  from  Nazareth,  which 
Dr.  Robinson  is  inclined  to  regard  as  the  more 
probable  site  of  Cana.  The  Palestine  explorers 
who  call  the  place  Khurbet  Kana  revert  to  the 
traditional  view. 

CANAAN  (ka'nan  or  ka'na-an),  (Heb.  1?^?,  ken- 
ah'aii,  ri.it  vr  low). 

1.  Son  of  Hani  and  grandson  of  Noah. 

The  transgression  of  his  father  Ham  (Gen.  ix: 
22-27),  to  which  some  suppose  Canaan  to  have 
been  in  some  way  a  party,  gave  occasion  to  Noah 
to  pronounce  that  doom  on  the  descendants  of 
Canaan  which  was,  perhaps,  at  that  moment 
made  known  to  him  by  one  of  those  extemporane- 
ous inspirations  with  which  the  patriarchial 
fathers  appear  in  other  instances  to  have  been 
favored  (see  Blessinx).  There  is  no  just  ground 
for  the  conclusion  that  the  descendants  of  Ca- 
naan were  cursed  as  an  immediate  consequence 
of  the  transgression  of  Ham.  Canaan  was  the 
progenitor  of  the  Phccnicians,  and  the  people 
living  west  of  the  Jordan  previous  to  the  conquest 
by  Israel  (Gen.  x:i5;  i  Chron.  i:i3). 

2.  The  land  of  Canaan.  The  ancient  name  of 
that  [xjrtion  of  P.ilestine  which  lay  to  the  west  of 
the  Jordan  (Gen.  xiii:l2;  Num.  xxxiii:5l;  Dcut.  xi: 
30;  Judg.  xxi:l2),  the  iiart  beyond  the  Jordan  east- 
ward being  distinguished  by  the  general  name  of 
Gilead  iComp.  Jud(».  xxi;l2). 

The  denomination  Canaan  included  Phillstia 
and  Phoenicia  (Comp  Is.  xxiii:ii  and  Gcsenius 
thereon;  Ezek.  xvi:29;  Zeph  ii:s).  The  name 
occurs  on  Phoenician  coins,  and  was  not  even 
unknown  to  the  Carthaginians  (Gesen.  Gesch. 
d.  Ileb.  Sprach.  p.  16).  (See  Palestine.) 

CANAANITE  (ka'nan-ite). 

The  designation  of  the  Apostle  Simon,  other- 
wise known  as  "Simon  Zelotes"  (Matt.  x:4;  Mark 
iii:i8).  The  name  comes  from  a  Chaldee  or 
Syriac  word,  Kanean.  or  possibly  Kanenieh,  by 
which  the  Jewish  sect  of  "Zclotcs"  was  designa- 
ted (Malt.  X  :4 ;  Mark  iii:l8).  The  Greek  equiv- 
alent is  ZTjXuT^f,  y.elotes,  a  zealous  follower,  wliich 
is  preserved  in  St.  Luke  vi:l5;  Acts  i;l3.  (Sic 
Canaan  iTK.'^.) 

CANAANITES  (ka'oan-ites  or  ka'na5n-ltes> 
(Heb.  ".'i'i?,  ken-ah-an-ee'),  the  descendants  of 
Canaan,  the  Son  of  Ham  and  grandson  of  Noah, 
inli.ibit.ints  of  the  land  of  Canaan  and  adjoining 
districts. 

A  general  account  of  the  different  nations  in- 
cluded in  the  term  is  given  in  the  present  article, 
and  a  more  detailed  account  of  each  will  be  found 
under  their   respective  names. 

(1)  The  Promised  Land.  The  Israelites  were 
delivered  from  Eg>pt  Iry  Moses,  in  order  that  lliey 
might  lake  possession  of  the  land  which  ("lod  h.id 
promised  to  their  fathers.  Tiiis  country  was  then 
inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Canaan,  who  were 
divided  into  six  or  seven  distinct  nations,  vi?  .  the 
Hittilrs.  Girgashites.  ,\moritrs,  Canaanites,  Periz- 
7ites,  Hivitcs.  and  Jrlunites  (F.xod.  iii:i7.  where 
the  Girgashitcs  are   not   mentioned;   Dcut.   vii:l, 
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etc.)-  All  these  tribes  are  included  in  the  most 
general  acceptation  of  the  term  Canaanites ;  but 
the  word,  in  its  more  restricted  sense,  as  applied 
to  one  tribe,  designated  those  'who  dwelt  by  the 
sea,  and  by  the  coasts  of  Jordan'  (Num.  xiii:29). 
Besides  these  'seven  nations,'  there  were  several 
tribes  of  the  Canaanites  who  lived  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  Promised  Land,  northward.  These 
were  the  Arkites,  Sinites,  Arvadites,  Zetnarites, 
and  Hamathites  (Gen.  x:i7,  i8j,  with  whorri,  of 
course,  the  Israelites  had  no  concern.  There  were 
also  other  tribes  of  Canaanitish  origin  (or  possibly 
other  names  given  to  some  of  those  already  men- 
tioned), who  were  dispossessed  by  the  Israelites. 
The  chief  of  these  were  the  Amalekites,  the  Anak- 
ites,  and  the  Rephaim  or  'giants,'  as  they  are  fre- 
quently called  in  our  translation.  These  nations, 
and  especially  the  six  or  seven  so  frequently  men- 
tioned by  name,  the  Israelites  were  commanded  to 
dispossess  and  utterly  to  destroy  (Exod.  xxiii:23; 
Num.  xxxiii:4o;  Deut.  xx;i6,  17).  The  destruc- 
tion, however,  was  not  to  be  accomplished  at 
once. 

(2)  Conquest.  The  destructive  war  com- 
menced with  an  attack  on  the  Israelites  by  Arad, 
king  of  the  Canaanites,  which  issued  in  the  de- 
struction of  several  cities  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Palestine,  to  which  the  name  of  Hormah  was 
given  (Num.  xxi:i-3).  The  Israelites,  however, 
did  not  follow  up  this  victory,  which  was  simply 
the  consequence  of  an  unprovoked  assault  on 
them ;  but  turning  back,  and  compassing  the  land 
of  Edom,  they  attempted  to  pass  through  the  coun- 
try on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  inhabited  by 
a  tribe  of  the  Amorites.  Their  passage  being  re- 
fused, and  an  attack  made  on  them  by  Sihon,  king 
of  the  Amorites,  they  not  only  forced  their  way 
through  his  land,  but  destroyed  its  inhabitants, 
and  proceeding  onwards  towards  the  adjoining 
kingdom  f  Bashan,  they  in  like  manner  destroyed 
the  inhabitants  of  that  district,  and  slew  Og,  their 
king,  who  was  the  last  of  the  Rephaim,  or  giants 
(Deut.  iii:li).  The  tract  of  which  they  thus  be- 
came possessed  was  subsequently  allotted  to  the 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh. 

(3)  Under  Joshua.  After  the  death  of  Moses 
the  Israelites  crossed  the  Jordan,  and.  un- 
der the  conduct  of  Joshua,  took  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Promised  Land,  and  destroyed 
its  inhabitants.  Several  cities,  however,  still  held 
out,  particularly  Jebus,  ■  afterwards  Jerusalem, 
which  was  not  taken  till  the  time  of  David  (2 
Sam.  v:6).  and  Sidon.  which  seems  never  to  have 
yielded  to  the  tribe  of  ■A.sher,  to  whom  it  was  al- 
lotted (Judg.  i:3l).  Scattered  portions  also  of  the 
Canaanitish  nations  escaped,  and  were  frequently 
strong  enough  to  harass,  though  not  to  dispossess, 
the  Israelites.  The  inhabitants  of  Gibeon,  a  tribe 
of  the  Hivites,  made  peace  by  stratagem,  and  thus 
escaped  the  destruction  of  their  fellow-country- 
men. 

Individuals  from  amongst  the  Canaanites  seem, 
in  later  times,  to  have  united  themselves,  in  some 
way,  to  the  Israelites,  and  not  only  to  have  lived 
in  peace,  but  to  have  been  capable  of  holding  places 
of  honor  and  power;  thus  L^riah.  one  of  David's 
captains,  was  a  Hittite  (l  Chron.  xi:4l). 

In  the  time  of  Solomon,  when  the  kingdom  had 
attained  its  highest  glory  and  greatest  power,  all 
the  remnants  of  these  nations  were  made  tributary. 
and  bond-service  was  exacted  from  them  (i  Kings 
ix  :2o). 

The  Girgashites  seem  to  have  been  either  wholly 
destroyed  or  absorbed  in  other  tribes.  We  find  no 
mention  of  them  subsequent  to  the  book  of  Joshua, 
and  the  opinion  that  the  Gergesenes,  or  Gadarenes, 


in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  were  their  descendants, 
has  very  little  evidence  to  support  it  (Rosenmul- 
ler,  Scholia  in  Gen.  x:i6;  Reland,  Palastina,  \.2j, 
p.  138). 

The  Anakites  were  completely  destroyed  by 
Joshua,  except  in  three  cities,  Gaza,  Gath.  and 
Ashdod  (Josh,  xi  121-23)  ;  and  the  powerful  na- 
tion of  the  Amalekites,  many  times  defeated  and 
continually  harassing  the  Israelites,  were  at  last 
totally  destroyed  by  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (i  Chron. 
iv:43).  Even  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  there  were  survivors  of 
five  of  the  Canaanitish  nations,  with  whom  alli- 
ances had  been  made  by  the  Jews,  contrary  to  the 
commands  which  had  been  given  them.  Some  of 
the  Canaanites,  according  to  ancient  tradi- 
tion, left  the  land  of  Canaan  on  the  approach  of 
Joshua,  and  emigrated  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  Pro- 
copius  {De  Bella  Vandalico.  ii:io)  relates  that 
there  were  in  Numidia,  at  Tigisis  {Tingis),  two 
columns  on  which  were  inscribed,  in  rhcenician 
characters,  'We  are  those  mho  Aed  from  the  face 
of  Joshua,  the  robber,  the  son  of  Naue.  (Bochart, 
Pelcg,  1:24;  Michaelis,  Laws  of  Moses,  art.  31, 
vol.  I,  p.  176,  Smith's  Transl. ;  Winer's  Real- 
uh'?-te>-huch,   arts.     'Canaaniter'  and   'Joshua.') 

(4)  Objections  to  the  Inspired  Record.  The 
manner  in  which  the  Israelites  became  possessed 
of  the  Promised  Land  has  been  so  frequently 
brought  as  an  objection  to  the  inspired  character 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  indeed  ^s  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  ordinary  providential  government 
of  God,  that  it  will  be  proper,  in  closmg  this  ac- 
count, to  notice  the  difficulty  which  has  been  felt, 
and  to  advert  to  some  of  the  hypotheses  by  which 
it  is  sought  to  be  removed.  Alany  have  asserted, 
in  order  to  alleviate  the  difficulty,  that  an  allot- 
ment of  the  world  was  made  by  Noah  to  his  three 
sons,  and  that  by  this  allotment  the  Land  of 
Promise  fell  to  the  share  of  Shem — that  the  de- 
scendants of  Ham  were  therefore  usurpers  and 
interlopers,  and  that  on  this  ground  the  Israelites, 
as  the  descendants  of  Shem,  had  the  right  to  dis- 
possess them.  This  explanation  is  as  old  as 
Epiphanius,  who  thus  answered  the  objection  of 
the  Manichseans.  Others  justify  the  war  on  the 
ground  that  the  Canaanites  were  the  first  aggress- 
ors— a  justification  which  applies  only  to  the  ter- 
ritory on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan.  Michaelis 
asserts  that  the  Israelites  had  a  right  to  the  land 
of  Canaan,  as  the  common  pasture  land  of  their 
herdsmen,  in  consequence  of  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session and  appropriation  of  it  from  the  time  of 
Abraham  till  the  departure  of  Jacob  into  Egypt — 
that  this  claim  had  never  been  relinquished,  and 
was  well  known  to  the  Canaanites,  and  that  there- 
fore the  Israelites  only  took  possession  of  that 
which  belonged  to  them.  The  same  hypothesis  is 
maintained  by  Jahn  {Hebrew  Commonwealth,  ch. 
ii.  sec.  X.  Stowe's  Transl,).  In  the  Fragments  ap- 
pended to  Taylor's  edition  of  Calmet's  Dictionary 
(vol.  iv.  pp.  95,  96),  another  ground  of  justification 
is  sought  in  the  supposed  identity  of  race  of  the 
Egyptian  dynasty  under  which  the  Israelites  were 
oppressed,  with  the  tribes  that  overran  Canaan — 
so  that  the  destruction  of  the  latter  was  merely 
an  act  of  retributive  justice  for  the  injuries  which 
their  compatriots  in  Egypt  had  inflicted  on  the 
Israelites.  To  all  these  and  similar  attempt';  to 
justify,  on  the  ground  of  legal  right,  the  forcible 
occupation  of  the  land  by  the  Israelites,  and  the 
extermination  (at  least  to  a  great  extent)  of  the 
existing  occupants,  it  is  to  be  objected,  that  no 
such  reason  as  ariy  of  these  is  hinted  at  in_  the 
sacred  record.  The  right  to  carry  on  a  war  of  ex- 
termination is  there  rested  simply  on  the  divine 
command  to  do  so.    That  the  Israelites  were  iUt 
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strumeuts  in  God's  hand  is  a  lesson  not  only  con- 
tinually impressed  on  their  minds  by  the  teachmg 
of  Moses,  but  enforced  by  their  defeat  whenever 
they  relied  gn  their  own  strength.  That  there 
may  have  been  grounds  of  justification,  on  the  plea 
of  human  or  legal  right,  ought  not  indeed  to  be 
denied,  but  it  is  quite  clear,  from  the  numerous 
attempts  to  find  what  these  grounds  were,  that 
they  are  not  stated  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  to 
seek  for  them  as  though  they  were  necessary  to 
the  justification  of  the  Israelites,  seems  to  be  an 
abandonment  of  the  high  ground  on  which  alone 
their  justification  can  be  safely  rested.  In  a  word. 
the  justification  of  the  Israelites  is  to  be  sought 
in  this  alone,  that  they  were  clearly  commissioned 
by  God  to  accomplish  this  work  of  judgment,  thus, 
at  once,  giving  public  testimony  to,  and  receiving 
an  awful  impression  of.  His  power  and  authority, 
so  as  in  some  measure  [o  check  the  outrageous 
idolatry  into  which  almost  the  whole  world  had 
sunk.     (See  Cruelties  ) 

(5)  The  Mixed  Tribes  of  Canaan.  Hor- 
muzd  Rassam,  the  eminent  arch.tologist,  in  a 
communication  to  the  Victoria  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  gives  a  valuable  account  of  the  origmal 
people  of  Canaan  which  is  condensed  as  follows; 

The  mixed  tribes  of  Canaan,  among  whom 
.■\braham  wandered,  and  whose  cities  the  spies 
from  the  desert  found  to  be  "walled  up  to 
heaven;"  who  had  idols  and  idol-altars,  which 
Israel  destroyed,  are  represented  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  belonging  to  another  race,  not  Semitic, 
hut  akin  to  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chaldea 
and  Phoenicia. 

The  materials  for  this  study  are  very  authen- 
tic, and  though  fragmentary,  they  are  contempo- 
rary, and,  rightly  understood,  they  are  conclusive. 
They  consist :  first,  in  the  names  of  towns  in 
Palestine  and  Syria ;  second,  in  the  names  of 
Syrian  chiefs  with  whom  the  Egyptians  came  in 
contact;  third,  in  the  names  of  Syrian  chiefs  en- 
countered by  the  Assyrians;  fourth,  in  the  hiero- 
glyphic texts  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor;  fifth,  in 
the  non-Semitic  element  in  Phoenicia;  sixth,  in 
the  engraved  signets  and  amulets  of  Phoenicia 
and  Asia  Minor,  as  compared  with  those  of 
Chaldea. 

All  these  materials  yield  important  results,  but 
only  when  they  are  treated  by  a  comparative 
method,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  supposition  which 
is  clearly  pointed  out  in  Genesis. — that  there  was 
in  Palestine  from  the  earliest  period  a  non- 
Semitic  as  well  as  a  Semitic  population. — that  is 
to  say,  a  population  speaking  a  language,  pos- 
sessing a  physiognomy,  a  religion,  and  customs 
quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  group  of  nations 
called  Semitic,  by  which  we  understand  the  He- 
brews, the  Arabs,  and  the  Assyrians. 

The  northern  part  of  the  list  of  towns  con- 
qtsered  by  Thothmcs  III  in  Syria  contains  many 
names  which  are  not  Semitic,  and  apparently  not 
Aryan.  No  one.  as  far  as  Mr.  Rassam  knows, 
has  made  any  serious  effort  to  translate  them. 
Professor  Sayce  believed  that  Georgian  might 
furni.sh  the  key,  but  though  he  has  studied  Gcfirg- 
ian  as  have  Mr.  Hyde  Clark.  Mr.  Bertin.  and 
others,  the  Georgian  vocahularics  have  not  been 
found  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Rassam  aLso  inspected  these  vocabularies 
witn  the  ^ame  result.  Georgian  is  a  modern  lan- 
guage, which,  according  to  Brosset.  who  has 
written  the  best  grammar  on  the  subject,  is  a 
mixed  language. 

The  Hittitcs.  as  represented  on  the  monuments 
at  Karnak  have,  hmvcver.  long  been  recogniTed 
l>y  rir.  Birch.  Mr  H  G  Tnnikins  and  Mr.  Ras- 
sam as  being  of  the  Mongolian  type. 


Stimmary.  Mr.  Rassam  thus  sums  up  the  re- 
sults he  has  .-ittained:  (I)  That  the  monumental 
nomenclature  of  the  Hiltite  country  and  of  the 
Hittite  chiefs  is  Tartar;  (2)  That  the  sounds  of 
the  Hittite  language  on  the  Syrian  monuments 
are  Tartar;  (3)  That  the  only  known  bilingual 
gives  a  Tartar-Ugrig  language;  (4)  That  the 
old  languages  of  Caria  and  Lydia  are  Tariar- 
Lgrig. 

Comparing  the  results  obtained  from  the  monu- 
ments with  the  Old  Testament,  we  know  the  fol- 
lowing facts:  (I)  The  Hittites  lived  in  walled 
towns;  (2)  They  had  carved  representations  of 
the  gods;  (3)  They  adored  Tammuz.  and  Ash- 
torcth,  and  Set;  (4)  They  could  write  on  stone 
and  on  metal;  (s)  They  had  chariots  and  horses; 
(6)  They  married  out  of  their  own  tribe:  (7) 
They  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Eg>'pt :  ^8) 
They  were  of  Turanian  race,  and  probably,  there- 
fore, not  circumcised,  as  that  is  not  a  common 
Turanian  custom;  (9)  They  had  riches  of  gold, 
silver  and  bronze. 

Prom  the  Old  Testament,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
learn  that:  (l)  The  Canaanites  lived  in  cities 
"walled  up  to  heaven;"  (2)  They  made  such 
likenesses  of  idols,  which  Israel  was  to  destroy, 
and  no  such  sculptures  have  been  found  between 
Dan  and  Beershcba.  tliough  they  occur  in  Phfcni- 
cia  and  northern  Syria;  (3)  The  Canaanites 
adored  Tammuz  and  Ashtoreth ;  (4)  Letters  are 
mentioned  in  David's  time, and  writing  in  the  time 
of  Moses,  but  nothing,  about  the  Canaanite  litera- 
ture, except  that  some  think  Kirjath  Sepbcr 
means  "Book  town"  (Josh.  xv;l5.  16;  Judg.  i;ll, 
12)  .  (s)  The  Canaanites  had  horses,  and  chariots 
of  iron.  (Note  that  the  Canaanite  chariots  are 
said  by  Thothmes  HI  to  have  been  plated  with 
silver,  as  were  Roman  chariots).  (6)  Esau 
married  Hittite  wives;  David  and  Solomon  did 
the  same;  'o  did  Ramcscs  II.  (7)  Egypt  was 
the  enemy  of  Israel,  and  Israel  was  the  enemy  of 
the  Canaanites;  (8)  The  Canaanites  were  the 
sons  of  Ham.  and  they  were  uncircumcised ;  (9) 
Great  riches  are  mentioned  as  found  by  the 
Hebrews  when  they  attacked  the  Canaanites. 
(Transactions  of  the  I'icloria  Institute).  (See 
HirriTES.) 

CANAANTTESS  (ka'n5n-i-t«ss),  a  woman  of 
Canaan  (1  Clir  n.  iij). 

CANDACE  (kanda  ce).  (Gr.  KafSdKv.  kan-ilak'- 
(7f).  ninre  correctly  Kandake,  was  the  name  nl  the 
(|iiceii  of  the  I'.thidpians,  whose  high  treasurer  was 
c  nvcrted  to  Christianity  under  the  preaching  of 
Philip  the  Evangelist  (Acts  viii;27). 

(1)  Her  Country.  The  country  over  which  she 
ruled  was  not.  as  some  writers  allege,  what  is 
known  to  us  as  .Miyssinia ;  it  was  that  region  in 
I'ppcr  Nubia  which  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
,\iero/  and  is  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  pres- 
ent province  of  Athara.  lying  between  13°  and 
18°  north  latitude.  From  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  nearly  enclosed  by  the  Albara  (Aslaboras  or 
Tacazzc)  on  the  right,  ami  the  Bahr  el  .Xbiad,  or 
While  River,  and  the  Nile  f)n  the  left,  it  was  some- 
times designated  the  'Island'  of  Meroe;  but  the 
ancient  kingdom  appears  to  have  extended  at  one 
period  to  the  north  of  the  island  as  far  as  Mount 
Brrkal.  The  city  nf  Meroe  stood  near  the  present 
Assour.  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Shcndy;  and 
the  extensive  and  magnificent  ruins  found  not  only 
there,  but  along  the  upper  valloy  of  the  Nile,  attest 
the  art  and  civilization  of  the  ancient  Ethiopians, 
Meroe.  from  being  long  the  center  of  commercial 
intercourse  between  Africa  and  tbr  south  of  Asia, 
beranir  one  of  the  riclie^l  cmintries  upon  earth; 
the    'merchandise'    and    wealth   of    Ethiopia    (Is. 
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xlv:i4)  was  the  theme  of  the  poets  both  of  Pales- 
tine and  Greece;  and  since  much  of  that  affluence 
would  find  its  way  into  the  royal  coffers,  the  cir- 
cumstance gives  emphasis  to  the  phrase — "all  tlic 
treasure"  of  Queen  Candace. 

(2)  The  Title.  It  is  further  interesting  to 
know,  from  the  testimonies  of  various  profane  au- 
thors, that  for  some  time  both  before  and  after  the 
Christian  era,  Ethiopia  Proper  was  under  the  rule 
of  female  sovereigns,  who  all  bore  the  appellation 
of  'Candace.'  which  was  not  so  much  a  proper 
name  as  a  distinctive  title,  common  to  every  suc- 
cessive queen,  like  'Pharaoh'  and  'Ptolemy'  to  the 
kings  of  Egypt,  and  'Cssar'  to  the  emperors  of 
Rome.  Thus  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.  vi  :29)  says  that 
the  centurions  whom  Nero  sent  to  explore  the 
country  reported  'rcgnarc  m  Mcrof  feminam  i.  an- 
daccu.  quod  nomcn  multis  jam  annis  ad  rcginas 
transiit,'  (that  a  ivoinan  named  Candace  reigned  in 
Meroc,  zfhicli  name  had  descended  to  queens  for 
many  years).  Strabo  also  (p.  820,  ed.  Casaub. ) 
speaks  of  a  warrior-queen  of  Ethiopia  called  Can- 
dace, in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  same  whom 
Dion  Cassius  (liv:5)  describes  as  queen  of  the 
Ethiopians  living  in  Upper  Egypt.  Eusebius.  who 
flourished  in  the  fourth  century,  says  that  in  his 
day  the  queen  of  Ethiopia  continued  to  be  called 
Candace. 

(3)  Monumental  Evidence.  A  curious  con- 
fiiniation  of  the  fact  of  female  sovereignty  having 
prevailed  in  Ethiopia  has  been  remarked  on  the 
existing  monuments  of  the  country.  Thus,  on  the 
largest  sepulchral  pyramid  near  Assour,  the 
ancient  Meroe,  a  female  warrior,  with  the  royal 
ensigns  on  her  head,  drags  forward  a  number  of 
captives  as  ofTerings  to  the  gods ;  on  another  com- 
partment she  is  in  a  warlike  habit,  about  to  de- 
stroy the  same  group.  Heeren.  after  describing 
the  monuments  at  Naga,  or  Naka.  southeast  of 
Shendy,  says,  'It  is  evident  that  these  representa- 
tions possess  many  peculiarities,  and  that  they  are 
not  pure  Egyptian.  The  most  remarkable  differ- 
ence appears  in  the  persons  offering.  The  queens 
appear  with  the  kings;  and  not  merely  as  present- 
ing offerings,  but  as  heroines  and  conquerors. 
Nothing  of  this  kind  has  yet  been  discovered  on 
the  Egyptian  reliefs,  either  in  Egypt  or  Nubia.  It 
may  therefore  with  certainty  be  concluded,  that 
they  are  subjects  peculiar  to  Ethiopia.  Among  the 
Ethiopians,  says  Strabo  (p.  1177).  the  women  also 
are  armed.  Herodotus  (ii:ioo)  mentions  a  Nito- 
cris  among  the  ancient  queens  of  Ethiofia.  Upon 
the  relief  [on  the  monument  at  Kalabshe]  repre- 
senting the  conquest  of  Ethiopia  by  Sesostris, 
there  is  a  queen,  with  her  sons,  who  appears  be- 
fore him  as  a  captive'  (Heeren,  On  the  Nations  of 
Africa,  vol.  ii,  p.  399). 

(4)  Lacasa.  De  Dieu  asserts,  on  the  authority 
of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  that  the  proper  name  of 
the  queen  mentioned  in  the  Acts  was  Lacasa.  and 
that  of  her  chamberlain  Judich.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  .some  form  of  Judaism  was  at  this  period  pro- 
fessed to  a  certain  extent  in  Ethiopia,  as  well  as 
in  the  neighboring  country  of  Abyssinia.  Irenaeus 
(iii:l2)  and  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccl.  ii:i)  ascribe  to 
Candace's  minister  her  own  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  promulgation  nf  the  Gospel 
throughout  her  kingdom ;  and  with  thi.s  agrees  the 
Abyssinian  tradition,  that  he  was  likewise  the 
apostle  of  Tigre,  that  part  of  Abyssinia  which  lay 
nearest  to  Meroe ;  it  is  added  that  he  afterwards 
preached  the  Gospel  in  Arabia  Felix,  and  also  in 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  where  he  suffered  martyr- 
dom. 

CANDLE  (kan'd'l),  (Heb.  ^^.,  nare ;  Gr.  XiJx'-os, 

looklinos,  a  light).    The  word  is  used  in  the  Scrip- 


tures to  represent  a  lamp  or  a  light,  but  its  use  is 
generally  symbolical. 

Figurative,  (i)  God's  searching  Jerusalem  ayjM 
candles  imports  his  perfect  knowledge  of  their 
conduct;  his  punishing  their  secret  sins;  and  his 
searching  their  consciences  by  convictions,  and 
awakening  providences  (Zeph.  i:i2).  (2)  God's 
favor  and  blessing  are  termed  his  candle;  as  they 
direct,  honor,  and  comfort  us  (Job  xxix:3).  (3) 
The  rational  understanding  and  conscience  are 
termed  a  candle;  they  search,  observe,  judge,  in- 
form, and  direct  us  (Prov.  xx:27).  (4)  Ou.tward 
prosperity  is  called  o  candle;  it  is  pleasant  and 
agreeable ;  it  manifests  us  to  the  world ;  renders  us 
conspicuous;  and  enables  us  to  act  more  abun- 
dantly for  the  honor  of  God,  and  welfare  of  men 
(Job  xviii:6,  and  xxi:i7;  Ps.  xviii:28).  (5) 
Gifts  and  graces,  and  teaching  offices,  bestowed  by 
(jod  on  persons,  are  termed  a  candle;  they  ought 
to  be  discovered  and  used  for  the  direction  and 
comfort  of  others  (Matt.  v:i5;  Luke  viii:i6,  and 
xi;33).  (6)  Instituted  ordinances,  and  earthly 
comforts,  are  called  a  candle;  they  are  directive 
and  comforting;  but  are  short-lived,  and  quite  un- 
necessary in  the  noon-tide  of  perfect  glory  (Rev. 
xxii:5). 

CANDLESTICK  (kan'd'1-stik),  (Heb.  '^T'-^' 
men-o  raw' ,  place  of  lights). 

(1)  Name.  The  candelabrum  which  Moses 
was  commanded  to  make  for  the  tabernacle,  after 
the  model  shown  him  in  the  Mount,  is  chiefly 
known  to  us  by  the  passages  in  Exod.  xxv:3i-40; 
xxxvii  117-24 ;  on  which  some  additional  light  is 
thrown  by  the  Jewish  writers,  and  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  spoils  of  the  Temple  on  the  arch 
of  Titus. 

(2)  Material.  The  material  of  which  it  was 
made  was  fine  gold,  of  which  an  entire  talent  was 
expended  on  the  candelabrum  itself  and  its  ap- 
pendages. The  mode  in  which  the  metal  was  to  be 
worked  is  described  by  a  term  which  appears  to 
mean  wrought  with  the  hammer,  as  opposed  to 
cast  by  fusion. 

(3)  Construction.  The  structure  of  the  can- 
delabrum, as  far  as  it  is  defined  in  the  passages 
referred  to.  consisted  of  a  base;  of  a  shaft  rising 
out  of  it ;  of  six  arms,  which  came  out  by  three 
from  two  opposite  sides  of  the  shaft;  of  seven 
lamps,  which  were  supported  on  the  summits  of 
the  central  shaft  and  the  six  arms,  and  of  three 
different  kinds  of  ornaments  belonging  to  the  shaft 
and  arms.  These  ornaments  are  called  by  names 
which  mean  cups,  globes  and  blossoms.  The  cups 
receive,  in  verse  33.  the  epithet  almond-shaped 
(it  being  uncertain  whether  the  resemblance  was 
to  the  fruit  or  to  the  flozvers).  Three  such  cups 
are  allotted  to  every  arm,  but  four  to  the  shaft — 
two-and-twenty  in  all.  Of  the  four  on  the  shaft, 
three  are  ordered  to  be  placed  severally  under 
the  spots  where  the  three  pairs  of  arms  set  out 
from  the  shaft.  The  place  of  the  fourth  is  not 
assigned,  but  we  may  conceive  it  to  have  been 
either  between  the  base  and  the  cup  below  the 
lowest  tier  of  arms,  or,  as  Bahr  prefers,  to  have 
have  been  near  the  summit  of  the  shaft. 

As  for  the  name  of  the  second  ornament,  the 
word  only  occurs  in  two  places  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  which  it  appears  to  mean  the  capital  of 
a  column,  but  the  Jewish  writers  generally  con- 
cur in  considering  it  to  mean  apples  in  this  place. 
Josephus,  as  he  enumerates  four  kinds  of  orna- 
ments, and  therefore  two  of  his  terms  must  be 
considered  identical,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
understood  globes  or  pomegranates  (.4ntiq.  iii:6), 
Bahr,  however,  is  in  favor  of  apples  (Symbolik, 
i:4i4). 
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The  name  of  the  third  ornament  means  blos- 
sovi,  bud,  but  it  is  so  general  a  icrm  that  it  may 
ipply  to  any  flower.  The  Septuagint,  Josephus 
and  Maimonides,  understand  it  of  the  lily,  and 
B.ihr  prefers  the  flower  of  the  almond. 
^  It  now  remains  to  consider  the  manner  in  which 

these  three  ornaments  were  attached  to  the  can- 
delabrum. The  obscurity  of  verse  3i.  which  orders 
that  there  shall  be  'three  almond-shaped  cups  on 
one  arm,  globe  and  blossom,  and  three  almond- 
shaped  cups  on  the  other  arm,  globe  and  blossom; 
so  on  all  the  arms  which  come  out  of  the  shaft,' 
has  led  some  to  suppose  that  there  was  only  one 
globe  and  blossom  to  every  three  cups.  However, 
the  fact  that,  according  to  verse  34,  the  shaft 
(which,  as  being  the  principal  part  of  the  whole, 
is  here  called  the  caitdclabrum  itself  J,  which  had 
only  four  cups,  is  ordered  to  have  globes  and 
blcsscms,  is  a  sufficient  proof  10  the  contrary. 

(4)  Holy  Place.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
original  text  does  not  define  the  height  and 
breadth  of  any  part  of  the  candelabrum,  which 
was  placed  in  the  Holy  Place,  on  the  south  side 
(i.  e.,  to  the  left  of  a  person  entering  the  taber- 
nacle), opposite  the  table  of  shew-bread  (Exod. 
xxvi:35).  Its  lamps,  which  were  supplied  with 
pure  olive  oil  only,  were  lighted  every  evening 
and  extinguished  (as  it  seems)  every  morning 
(Exod.  xxvii  :2I  ;  xxx  :7,  8;  Lev.  xxiv:3;  l  Sam. 
iii:3;  2  Chron.  xiiiai).  Although  the  tabernacle 
had  no  windows,  there  is  no  good  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  the  lamps  burnt  by  day  in  it,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  usage  of  the  second  tem- 
ple. It  has  also  been  much  disputed  whether  the 
candelabrum  stood  lengthwise  or  diagonally  as  re- 
gards the  tabernacle,  but  no  conclusive  argument 
can  be  adduced  for  either  view.  As  the  lamp  on 
the  central  shaft  was  by  the  Jewish  writers  called 
llic  western,  or  evening  lamp,  some  maintain  that 
the  former  name  could  not  be  applicable,  unless 
the  candelabrum  stood  across  the  tabernacle,  as 
then  only  would  the  central  lamp  point  to  the 
wert.  Others  again  adhere  to  the  later  significa- 
tion, and  build  on  a  tradition  that  the  central 
lamp  alone  burnt  from  evening  to  evening,  the 
other  six  being  extinguished  by  day  (Reland, 
Aniiq.  i  :5.  8). 

(5)  First  Temple.  In  the  first  temple,  instead 
of  this  single  candelabrum,  there  were  ten  can- 
delabra of  pure  gold  (l  Kings  vii:49;  2  Chron. 
iv:7),  one-half  of  which  stood  on  the  north  and 
the  other  on  the  south  side  of  the  Holy  Place, 
These  were  carried  away  to  Babylon  (Jcr   liirig). 

(6)  Second  Temple.  In  the  temple  of  Zcrub- 
babcl  there  appears  to  have  been  only  one  can- 
delabrum again  (1  Mace.  i:2i;  iv  :4Q,  50).  It  is 
probable  that  it  also  had  only  seven  lamps. 

(7)  Herodian  Temple.  At  least,  that  was  the 
case  in  the  candelabrum  of  the  Herodian  temple, 
according  to  the  description  of  Josephus  (  De  Hell. 
Jud.  vii:5).  This  candelabrum  is  the  one  which, 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  was  carried 
with  other  spoils  to  Rnnie  :  then,  A.  D.  455.  be- 
came 3  part  of  the  plunder  which  Gcnseric  trans- 
ported to  Africa:  was  again,  about  A.  D.  533, 
recapturel  from  the  Vandals  by  Belisarius,  and 
carried  to  Constantinople,  and  was  thence  sent 
off  to  Jerusalem,  and  from  that  lime  has  disap- 
peared altogether  It  is  to  this  candelabrum  that 
the  representation  on  the  arch  of  Titus,  at  Rome, 
was  intended  to  apply. 

Figurative.  The  custom,  practiced  from  time 
immemorial  in  the  East,  of  allowing  a  house  lamp 
to  burn  night  and  day.  is  the  source  of  the  fre- 
quent figure  by  which  the  continually  burn- 
ing lamp  pictures  the  runtinued  prosperity 
both  of  the  individual  and  i>f  his  family  tPs.  xviii: 


28,  29),  'thou  wilt  light  my  candle'  (i  Kings 
xi:36).  Conversely,  "to  put  out  the  candle  of 
the  wicked'  tProv.  xxiv:20;  Job  xviii  :6)  is  to 
make  his  home  desolate  and  bring  destruction  on 
himself.  This  familiar  metaphor  is  employed  in 
the  .-\pocalypse  to  describe  the  fate  with  which 
the  Church  of  Ephesus  was  threatened ;  'I  will 
remove  thy  candlestick  out  of  his  place'  (Rev. 
11:5).  (R.  S.  Kennedy,  Hastings'  Bib.  Diet.) 
The  "seven  golden  candlesticks"  in  John's  vision, 
denoted  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  (Rev.  i  :20). 
As  seven  denotes  fulness,  Jesus,  walking  in  the 
miiiit  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks,  implies 
his  watdiful  presence  in  the  church  universal. 

CANS  (kan),  or  calamus  (Cant.  iv:i4;  Ezek. 
xxvii :iQ);or  sweet  calamus  (Ex.  xxx:23);  or  sweet 
cane  (Is.  xliii:J4;  Jer.  vi:20);  all  probably  names 
for  the  same  pLint. 

It  seems  to  have  been  an  aromatic  reed  brought 
"from  a  far  country."  Lemon-grass  (Andrupo- 
gon)  is  "a  plant  of  remarkable  fragrance  and  a 
native  of  Central  India,  where  it  is  used  to  mix 
with  ointments,  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  its 
odor."  Calamus  may  have  been  a  species  of  this. 
(See  Kaneh.) 

CANXEB-WORM    (kSn'ker-wflrra),   (Joel     1:4; 

Nail,  iiiij.  lOi. 

This  was  one  of  the  army  of  destroying  insects 
by  which  the  land  of  Judxa  was  laid  waste.  It 
is  thought  that  the  original  word  means  rather 
the  locust  in  its  larva  or  caterpillar  state,  when  it 
is  even  more  destructive  than  after  it  acquires 
wings  and  is  about  to  fly  away.  Of  this  Nahum's 
words  are  very  expressive — it  "spoileth  and  fleeth 
away."    (  See  Telek.) 

CANNEH  (kan'neh),  (Heb.  •^^'^,  kan-nek' ,sei  up, 
distinguished,  Ezek.  xxvii :23).  Probably  a  con- 
tracted form  of  the  earlier  Calnch  (Gen.  x:io). 
(Sec  Calneh.) 

CANON  (kSn'un).  The  Greek  word  KoKii-,  tan- 
ohn' ,  denotes,  primarily,  a  ^tntii^ht  roil,  and  from 
this  flow  tiumerous  derivative  uses  of  it,  in  all  of 
which  the  idea  of  straightness,  as  opposed  to  obli- 
quitv.  is  ap[iarent. 

(1)  Meaning  of  Term.  Among  the  rest  it  is 
employed  to  denote  a  rule  or  standard,  by  a  refer- 
ence to  which  the  rectitude  of  opinions  or  actions 
may  be  determined.  In  this  latt-.-r  acceptation  it 
is  used  in  the  New  Testament  (comp.  Gal.  vi:l6; 
Phil.  iii:i6).  In  the  same  sense  it  is  frequently 
used  by  the  Greek  fathers  ( Suicer.  Thes.  Eccles. 
in  voce)  :  and  as  the  great  standard  to  which  they 
sought  to  appeal  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  duty 
was  the  revealed  wiM  of  God  contained  in  the 
scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  they 
came  insensibly  to  apply  this  term  to  the  collective 
body  of  those  writings,  and  to  speak  of  them  as 
the  Canon  or  Rule  In  the  same  acceptation  we 
shall  use  the  term  in  this  article. 

(2)  Authoritative.  The  Canon  then  may  be 
difined  to  lie  'Tlic  .^ulhoritalive  Standard  of  Re- 
ligion and  Morals,  composed  of  those  writings 
which  have  been  given  for  this  purpose  by  God 
to  men.'  A  definition  frequently  given  of  the 
Canon  is  that  it  is  'The  Catalogue  of  the  Sarrcd 
Books.'  while  Semler  {Von  Freier  Vntersuehun- 
gen  des  Canons).  Doederlein  (InttiJutio  Thenl. 
Christ,  torn.  i.  p.  83)  and  others,  define  it  as  'The 
List  of  the  Books  publicly  read  in  the  meetings 
of  the  early  Christians.'  The  former  of  these 
definitions,  however,  leaves  out  of  sight  the  true 
meaning  of  (he  term  Canon :  and  the  latter  is 
doubly  erroneous,  as  it  not  only  omits  the  main 
characteristic  of  the  Canon,  its  l^ifiue  authority. 
but  substitutes   for  this  a  characteristic  which  is 
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The  lisl  extends  only  to  such  books  as  are  disputed.  Of  the  signs.  *  indicates  that  the  book  is  expressly  reckoaed  as 
Holy  Scripture:  t  that  it  is  placed  expressly  in  a  second  rank:  ?  that  it  is  njentioned  with  doubt.  A  blank  marks  the  silence 
of  the  author  as  to  the  book  in  question. 
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I.    CoNCiLiAF  Catalogues: 

[Laodicene] a.  d.  363 

* 

• 

♦ 

Cone.  Laod.  Can,  lis. 

Carthaginian 397  ('} 

* 

* 
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* 

* 
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Cone.  Cartbag.  Vn,Can.  xxxix  (Aliixlvia). 
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^ 

Can.  Apost.  Ixivi  (Alii.  Ixisv), 

II.     Private  Catalogues: 

a)    Greek  writers. 

Melito A.  D.  c.  160  [180] 

Af  Euseb.  H.  E.  iv  :  28. 

Origen c.  183-253 

♦ 

? 

t 

Ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi :  25. 

Athanasius 296-373 

♦ 

♦ 

t 

t 

t 

» 

Ef.  Ftsl.  i :  767,  ed.  Ben. 

Cyril  of  Jerus  315-386 

♦ 

* 

Catech.  iv:35. 

Synopsis  S.  Script 

t 
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I 

t 

Credner,  Zur  Gesch.  des  Kan.  p.  127  CL 

[Nicephori]  Stichometria 

• 

t 
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. 
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t 

Credner,  a.  a.  O.  p.  117  ft. 

Gregory  of  Naz   300-391 

Carm.  xii :  31,  ed.  Far.  1840. 

Ainphilochius c.  380 

Ainphiloch.  ed.  Combef.  p.  132. 

t 

Dr  ,1f,nsuris,  p.  162,  ed.  Petav. 

£><■  Sfcti's,  Act.  ii  (Gallamli.  xii :  025  t.}. 

Leontlus c.  590 

Joannes  Damasc t  750 

\ 

t 

De  Fidl  orlhod.  iv  :  it. 

Nicephorus  Callist c.  1330 

) 

: 

Hody,  p.  618. 

Cod.  Gr.  Siei-.  X 

» 

t 

r 

t 

t 

Momfaucon,  Bibt.  Coislin.  p.  193  f. 

{b]  Latin  -writers. 

Hilarius  Pictav a.  d.  t  c.  370 

* 

J 

} 

Prcl.  in  Ps.  15. 

Hieronymus     339-420 

• 

t 

t 

rrol.  Galtal.  ix:  p.  547  ff.,  ed.  Migna 

Rufiuus     c.  380  ft  410] 

1 

t 

Expos.  Symb.  p.  37  f. 
Di  Doctr.  CkriH.  ii :  8. 

Augustinus 355-430 

« 

[Damasus] 

• 

• 

• 

* 

Credner,  a.  a.  O.  p.  188. 

* 

Ep.  ad  Exsup.  (Gallandi,  viii:  561  f.). 
De  Inst   Din    Litt,  liv 

Cassiodorus    t  570 

* 

« 

* 

Isidorus  Hispal t  696  [636] 

De  Orig.  vi ;  1. 

Sacram.    Gallic,    "ante  annos 

1000" 

« 

* 

Hody,  p.  654. 

Ed.  Tisch.  p.  468ff.l 

[Cod.  Clarom  5a?.;.  VII 
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historically  false,  as  the  Canon  was  not  at  any 
time  synonymous  with  the  hst  of  books  read  in 
public  in  the  early  churches. 

(3)  Individual  Books.  According  to  this  defi- 
nition, in  order  to  establish  the  Canon  of  Scrip- 
ture, it  is  necessary  to  show  that  all  the  books  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  of  Divine  authority;  that 
they  are  entire  and  incorrupt ;  that,  having  them, 
it  is  complete  without  any  addition  from  any  other 
source,  and  that  it  comprises  the  whole  of  those 
books  for  which  Divine  authority  can  be  proved. 
It  is  obvious  that,  if  any  of  these  four  particulars 
be  not  true.  Scripture  cannot  be  lite  sole  and 
lupreme  standard  of  religious  truth  and  duty.  If 
any  of  the  books  of  which  it  is  composed  be  not 
of  Divine  authority,  then  part  of  it  we  are  not 
bound  to  submit  to.  and.  consequently,  as  a  whole, 
it  is  not  the  standard  of  truth  and  morals.  If  its 
separate  parts  be  not  in  the  state  in  which  they 
left  the  hands  of  their  authors,  but  have  been 
mutilated,  interpolated,  or  altered,  then  it  can  form 
no  safe  standard,  for,  in  appealing  to  it,  one  can- 
not be  sure  that  the  appeal  is  not  made  to  what 
is  spurious,  and  what,  consequently,  may  be 
erroneous.  If  it  require  or  admit  of  supplement- 
ary revelations  from  God,  whether  preserved  by 
tradition  or  communicated  from  time  to  time  to 
the  Church,  it  obviously  would  be  a  mere  contra- 
diction in  terms  to  call  it  comf<h'le,  as  a  standard 
of  the  Divine  will.  And  if  any  other  books  were 
extant,  having  an  equal  claim,  with  the  books  of 
which  it  is  composed,  to  be  regarded  as  of  Divine 
authority,  it  would  be  absurd  to  call  it  the  sole 
standard  of  truth,  for  in  this  c^se  the  one  class 
of  books  would  be  quite  as  deserving  of  our  rever- 
ence as  the  other. 

(4)  Evidence.  Respecting  the  evidence  by 
which  the  Canon  is  thus  to  be  established,  there 
exists  considerable  difference  of  opinion  amongst 
Christians.  Some  contend,  with  the  Catholics. 
that  the  authoritative  decision  of  the  Church  is 
alone  competent  to  determine  the  Canon ;  others 
appeal  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  Jewish 
and  early  Christian  writers,  and  others  rest  their 
strongest  reliance  on  the  internal  evidence  fur- 
nished by  the  books  of  Scripture  themselves.  We 
cannot  say  tjiat  we  are  satisfied  with  any  of  these 
sources  of  evidence  exclusively.  As  Michaelis 
remarks,  the  first  is  one  to  which  no  consistent 
Protestant  can  appeal,  for  the  matter  to  be  deter- 
mined is  of  such  a  kind  that,  unless  we  grant  the 
Church  to  be  infallible,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
she  may  at  any  given  period  of  her  existence  de- 
termine erroneously,  and  one  sees  not  why  the 
question  may  not  be  as  succes';fully  investigated 
by  a  private  individual  a-;  by  the  Church. 

(5)  Church  of  England.  The  books  specified 
as  canonical  in  the  Sixth  Article  of  the  Church 
of  F.ngland,  and  the  First  of  the  Confession  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  are  received  as  such  bv 
the  majority  of  Protestants.  To  these  the  Church 
of  Rome  adds,  as  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  ten 
other  books,  or  parts  of  books,  which  Protestants 
reject  as  Apocryphal  fsce  Apocrypha).  For  the 
evidence  in  support  of  the  genuineness  and  Divine 
authority  of  those  books  universallv  regarded  by 
Christians  as  canonical,  taken  individually,  we 
would  refer  here  to  the  articles  in  this  work  under 
the  titles  of  these  books  respectively.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  present  article  shall  be  devoted  to 
a  sketch  of  the  formation  and  history  of  the 
Canon,  first  of  the  Old  Testament  and  then  of  the 
New. 

(6)  Formation  of  Old  Testament  Canon.  Bv 
this  is  meant  the  collection  intrv  nne  whole  of  all 
those  books  whnse  Divine  nuthoritv  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Jews  and  which  now  form  the  Old 


Testament,  as  that  is  received  by  the  Protestant 
churches.  The  question  is,  At  what  time  and  by 
whom  was  this  done? 

In  answer  to  this,  a  very  steadfast  tradition  of 
the  Jews  ascribes  the  completion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Canon  to  Ezra,  and  certain  other  persons 
who,  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  formed 
with  him,  and  under  his  auspices,  what  has  been 
called  the  Great  Synagogue.  Without  pretending 
to  be  able  to  give  full  demonstration  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  traditionary  opinion,  it  seems  to  us 
one  which  may  by  evidence,  both  direct  and  cir- 
cumstantial, be  rendered  so  extremely  probable 
that  to  call  it  in  question  would  be  to  exhibit  a 
degree  of  scepticism  such  as,  in  all  other  questions 
of  a  similar  kind,  would  be  thought  highly  unrea- 
sonable and  absurd  (1;  In  the  yS'/.f/  place,  there 
is  the  testimony  of  the  tradition  itself.  It  occurs 
in  one  of  the  oldest  books  of  the  Talmud,  the 
Pirke  Aboth.  and  is  repeated,  with  greater  minute- 
ness, in  the  Babylonian  Gemarah  {Tr.  Baba 
Bathra,  fol.  13,  2).  See  the  passages  in  Buxtorf's 
Tiberias,  lib.  i.  c.  10).  The  substance  of  it  is 
that,  after  Moses  and  the  elders,  the  sacred  books 
were  watched  over  by  the  prophets,  and  that  the 
Canon  was  completed  by  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  the 
men  of  the  Great  Synagogue. 

.•\n  effort  has  been  made  to  discredit  this  tradi- 
tion by  adducing  the  circumstance  that  Simon  the 
Just,  who  lived  long  after  Ezra,  is  said,  in  the 
Pirke  Aboth,  to  have  been  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Great  Synagogue ;  but  to  this  much  weight 
cannot  be  allowed,  partly  because  Simon  is,  in 
the  passage  referred  to,  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  remnants  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  which  indi- 
cates his  having  outlived  it,  and  principally  be- 
cause the  same  body  of  tradition  which  states  this 
opinion  makes  him  the  successor  of  Ezra,  so  that 
either  the  whole  is  a  mistake  or  the  Simon  re- 
ferred to  must  have  been  a  different  person  from 
the  Simon  who  is  commonly  known  by  the  title 
of  'Just'  (Cf.  Othonis.  Lex.  Rabbin.  Philol.  p.  604 
Gen.  167s;  Havernick's  Einleilung  in  das  A.  T. 
Th.  i.  Abt.  I,  s.  43)  ;  or  we  may  adopt  the  opinion 
of  Hartmann  (Die  Enge  I'crbindung  des  Alt. 
Test,  mit  d.Ncuen,  s.  1 27), that  the  college  of  men 
learned  in  the  law,  which  gathered  round  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah.  and  which  properly  was  the  syna- 
gogue, continued  to  receive  accessions  for  many 
years  after  their  death,  by  means  of  which  it 
existed  till  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  without  our 
being  required  to  suppose  that  what  is  affirmed 
concerning  its  doings  in  the  time  of  Ezra  is  meant 
to  refer  to  it  during  the  entire  period  of  its  exist- 
ence. Suspicions  have  also  been  cast  upon  this 
tradition  from  the  multitude  of  extravagant  won- 
ders narrated  by  the  Jews  respecting  the  Great 
Synagogue,  But  such  are  found  in  almost  every 
traditionary  record  attaching  to  persons  or  bodies 
which  possess  a  nationally  heroic  character.  (II) 
The  part  of  this  tradition  which  ascribes  the  for- 
mation of  the  Canon,  before  the  Exile,  to  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  is  sufficiently  supported  by  the 
testimony  of  Scripture  itself.  When  Moses  had 
finished  the  writing  of  the  Law  'he  delivered 
it  to  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  unto  the 
elders  of  Israel'  (Deut.  xxxi  :o)  ;  and  the  book 
was  then  taken  and  put  in  the  side  of  the  ark,  in 
the  most  holy  place  (ver.  26).  Towards  the  clcse 
of  the  book  of  Joshua  it  is  said  that  'he  wrote 
these  words  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God,'  which 
Le  Clerc,  with  considerable  probability,  explains  as 
meaning  that  he  agglutinated  the  membrane  on 
which  his  words  were  written  to  the  volume  of 
Moses  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  side  of 
the  ark  (Comment  in  loc.V  .\i  a  later  perio<i 
we  find  that  Samuel,  when  he  had  told  the  people 
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the  manner  (the  jus  publicum)  of  the  kingdom, 
wrote  it  in  the  book  and  laid  it  up  before  the  Lord 
(I  Sam.  x:j5).  Hilkiah.  at  a  still  later  date,  is 
said  to  'have  found  the  book  of  the  Law  in  the 
House  of  the  Lord'  (2  Kings  xxii:8).  Isaiah,  in 
calling  attention  to  his  own  prophecies,  says: 
'Seek  ye  out  of  the  book  of  the  Lord  and  read ; 
no  one  of  these  shall  fail'  (xxxiv:i6)  ;  a  passage 
on  which  Gcsenius  says  (Comment,  i.  921),  'The 
poet  seems  to  have  before  his  mind  the  placinn  of 
his  oracle  in  a  coUpction  of  oracles  and  sacred 
writings,  whereby  future  generations  might  judge 
of  the  truth  of  his  predictions."  And  IJaniel  in- 
forms us  that  he  'understood,  by  the  books,  the 
number  of  the  years  of  the  captivity'  (ix:2).  an 
expression  which  seems  to  describe  the  sacred 
Canon  so  far  as  it  then  was  complete. 

From   these   notices  we  may  gather  that   such 
books    as   were    sanctioned    by   the   authority   of 
Moses  and  the  prophets   (whose  business  it  was. 
as  the   watchmen   of   Zion.   to  guard   the   people 
against  either  the   reception  of  any   writing  that 
was  spurious  or  the  loss  of  any  that  was  genuine) 
were  acknowledged  by  the  Jews,  before  the  Exile, 
as  of  Divine  authority ;  that  in  all  probability  an 
authentic  copy  was  in  every  case  laid  up  in  the 
sanctuary,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  priests 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  v:i,  17),  from  which  copies  were 
taken  and  circulated  amor>g  the  people  (2  Chron. 
xvii:9);  and  that  collections  of  these  were  made 
by    pious    persons    for    their    own    use.    such    as 
Daniel    probably    had    in    Babylon,    and    such    as 
Jeremiah   seems  to  have  had.   from   the   frequent 
quotations  in  his  prophecies  from  the  older  books. 
(Ill)   It  is  natural  to  suppose  that,  on  the  return 
of  the  people  from  their  exile,  they  would  desire 
an  authoritative  collection  of  their  sacred  books. 
We  know  that,  on  that  occasion,  they  were  filled 
with  an  anxious  desire  to  know  the  will  pf  God. 
for  neglect  of  which,  on  the  part  of  their  fathers. 
they  had  so  severely  suffered ;  and  that,  to  meet 
this  desire,   Ezra  and  certain  of  the  priests  and 
Levites  read  and  expounded  the  word  of  the  Lord 
to  the  people   (Neh.  viii:i-8;   ix:i-3).     .^s  their 
fathers  also  had  been  misled  by  false  prophets,  it 
is  natural   to  suppose  that   they  would   earnestly 
crave   some    assurance   as   to   the   writers    whose 
words  they  might  with  safety  follow.    The  Tem- 
ple also  was   now   bereft  of  its  sacred  treasures 
(Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  vi  :6;  Trad.  Rabbin,  Joma. 
ed.     Sheringham,  p.   102.  sq.).     During  the  Exile. 
and    the    troublous    times    preceding    it.    several 
prophets  had  committed  their  oracles  to  writing, 
and  these  required  to  be  added  to  the  Canon;  and 
the  majority  of  the  people  having  lost  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Hebrew,  a  translation  of  their  sacred 
books  had  become  necessary.     All  this  conspired 
to  render  it   imperative  that   some  competent  au- 
thority should,  at  the  time  of  the  second  temple, 
form  and  fix  the  code  of  sacred  truth.     (IV)     The 
time   of   Ezra    and    Nehemiah    was   the   latest   at 
which  this  could  be  done.     As  the  duly  to  be  per- 
formed  was   not   merely   that  of  determining  the 
genuineness  of  certain  l)ooks.  but  of  pointing  out 
those  which  had  been  divinely  ordained  as  a  rule 
of   faith   and   morals   to   the   Church,   it    was   one 
which  none  but  a  prophet  could  discharge.     Now, 
in  the   days   of   Nehemiah   and   Ezra,   there   were 
several  prophets  living,  among  whom  we  know  the 
names   of    Haggai.    Zcchariah   and    Malachi ;   but 
with  that  age  expired  the  line  of  prophets  which 
God  had  appointed  'to  comfort  Jacob  and  deliver 
them  by  assured  hope'  (Ecclus.  xlix:io).    On  this 
point   the   evidence  of  Josephus.   the    .Apocryphal 
books  and  Jewish  tradition,  is  harmonious  (cnmp 
Joseph.  Cont.  .Ifiion.  i:8;    I  .Mace.  iv:46;  ix:27; 
xiv:4i;    Hieronym.    ad.    Jes.    xlix:2i;    Vitringa, 


Obs.  Sac.  lib.  vi.  cap.  6,  7 ;  Hiivernick,  Einleit, 
1:1-27:  Hengstenberg,  Ihitr.ti;,-  zur  Einleit.  ins 
.1.  T.  i.  s.  245).  .\s  the  men  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue were  thus  the  last  of  the  prophets,  if  the 
Canon  was  not  fixed  by  them,  the  time  was  passed 
when  it  could  be  fixed  at  all.  (V)  That  it 
was  fixed  at  that  time  appears  from  the  fact  that 
all  subsequent  references  to  the  sacred  writings 
presuppose  the  existence  of  the  complete  Canon; 
as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  of  no  one  among  the 
apocryphal  books  is  it  so  much  as  hinted,  cither 
by  the  author  or  by  any  other  Jewish  writer,  that 
it  was  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  sacred  books, 
though  of  some  of  them  the  pretensions  are  in 
other  respects  sufficiently  high  (e.  g.  Ecclus. 
xxxiii:i6-i8;  1:28).  Josephus,  indeed,  distinctly 
affirms  {Cont.  Ap.  loc.  cit.)  that,  during  the  long 
period  that  had  elapsed  between  the  time  of  the 
close  of  the  Canon  and  his  day  no  one  had  dared 
cither  to  add  to.  or  to  take  from,  or  to  alter  any- 
thing in.  the  sacred  books.  This  plainly  shows 
that  in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes,  to  which  Josephus 
refers,  and  which  was  the  age  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah.  the  collection  of  the  sacred  books  was 
completed  by  an  authority  which  thenceforward 
ceased  to  exist. 

(7)  Division  of  Canon.  Division  of  the  Canon 
into  three  parts — the  Ljii.;  the  Prophets  and  the 
Writings. — This  division  is  very  ancient ;  it  ap- 
pears in  the  prologue  to  Ecclesiasticus,  in  the 
New  Testament,  in  Philo,  in  Josephus  and  in  the 
Talmud.  Respecting  the  principle  on  which  the 
(division  has  been  made,  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  of  opinion.  The  law  was  so  named 
fror."  Its  containing  the  national  laws  and  regula- 
tions :  the  other  two  are  regarded  by  some  as 
named  from  the  character  of  the  writings  they 
contain ;  b>  others,  from  the  office  and  station 
of  their  authors,  and  by  others,  from  a  sort  of 
accidental  combination,  for  which  no  reason  can 
now  be  assigned.  Of  these,  the  second  is  the 
oiily  one  that  will  bear  the  test  of  examination. 
Two  very  material  points  in  its  favor  are:  (I) 
That  in  the  days  of  the  Theocracy  there  was  a 
class  of  persons  who  bore  the  name  of  Prophets 
professionally,  i.  e.,  they  were  persons  not  who 
were  occasionally  favored  with  Divine  revela- 
tions, but  who.  renouncing  all  other  occupations, 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  duties  of  the  prophetic 
office,  and  (II)  that  of  all  the  books  in  the  second 
division  the  reputed  authors  belong  to  this  class; 
while  of  those  in  the  third  division,  mnii'  of  the 
a'.uhors,  with  two  exceptions,  belong  to  this  class. 
1  he  exceptions  are  Daniel  and  Lamentations.  Of 
these  the  firsi  is  only  apparent,  for.  though  Daniel 
ullcred  prophecies,  he  was  not  by  profession  a 
prophet.  The  latter  presents  a  greater  difficulty, 
the  best  way  of  getting  over  which,  perhaps,  is, 
with  Hiivernick,  to  admit  it  to  bo  an  exception, 
and  suppxi-e  it  made  intentionally,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  classing  this  book  of  elegies  with  the 
Psalms  and  other  lyric  poetry  of  the  Jews  (Ein- 
leit, sec.  If,  s.  65).  Adopting  this  theory,  the 
title  of  the  second  division  is  accounted  for.  As 
for  that  of  the  third,  the  most  probable  account 
of  it  is  that  at  first  it  was  fuller — viz.,  "the  other 
writings.'  as  distinguished  from  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  and  that  in  process  of  lime  it  was  ab- 
i)rrvialed  inU(  'ihe  writings'  This  part  is  com- 
immlv  cilrd   iindrr   the-   tilU-   IIii!;iiif:r,ipha. 

(8)  Subsequent  History  of  Old  Testament 
Canon.  The  canon,  as  established  in  the  time 
i>f  Ezra,  has  remained  unaltered  to  llic  present 
day.  Some,  indeed,  have  supposed  that,  because 
the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  contains 
some  bixiki  not  in  the  Hebrew,  there  must  have 
been  a  double  canon,  a  Palestinian  and  an  Egyp- 
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tian  (Scmler,  Apparat  ad  liberaliorem  V.  T.  inter- 
pret., sees.  9.  10 ;  Corrodi.  BclcuclUung  dcr  Gesch. 
ties  J  u  disc  A.  u.  Cliristhch.  Kanons,  s.  155-184; 
August!,  Lmleii.  ins.  A.  T.  s.  79;  ;  but  this  notion 
has  been  completely  disproved  i>y  Eichhorn  (£in- 
Uil,  bd.  i.  s.  23;,  Havcrnick  (Einl.  i.  sec.  16)  and 
others.  All  extant  evidence  is  against  it.  The 
Son  of  Sirach,  and  Philo,  both  Alexandrian  Jews, 
make  no  allusion  to  it,  and  Josephus,  who  evi- 
dently used  the  Greek  version,  expressly  declares 
against  it  in  a  passage  above  referred  to  (sec.  6). 
The  earlier  notices  of  the  canon  simply  desig- 
nate It  by  the  threefold  division  already  consid- 
ered. The  Son  of  Sirach  mentions  'the  Law,  the 
Prophets  and  the  other  books  of  the  fathers,'  and 
again,  'the  Law,  the  Prophecies  and  the  rest  of 
the  books,"  expressions  which  clearly  indicate  that 
in  his  day  the  canon  was  fixed. 

(9)  New  Testament  References.  In  the  New 
Tci^lament  our  Lord  frequently  refers  to  the  Old 
Testament,  under  the  title  of  'The  Scriptures'  or 
of  'The  Law'  (Matt.  xxi:42;  xxii:29;  John  x;35, 
etc.,  etc.),  and  in  one  place  he  speaks  of  'the  Law 
of  Moses,  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms'  (Luke 
xxiv:44);  by  the  third  of  these  titles  intending, 
doubtless,  to  designate  the  Hagiographa,  either 
after  the  Jewish  custom  of  denoting  a  collection 
of  books  by  the  title  of  that  with  which  it  com- 
menced, or,  as  Havernick  suggests,  using  the 
term  psal-moi,  psalms,  as  a  general  designation 
of  these  books,  because  of  the  larger  compara- 
tive amount  of  lyric  poetry  contained  in  them 
(Einl.  sec.  14)  ;  Paul  applies  to  the  Old  Testament 
the  appellation  'The  Holy  li'rilings'  (Rom.  1:2). 
'The  Sacred  Letters'  (2  Tim.  iii:i5),  and  'The 
Old  Covenant'  (2  Cor.  iii:i4).  Both  our  Lord 
and  his  apostles  ascribe  Divine  authority  to  the 
ancient  canon  (Matt.  xv:3;  John  x:34-36;  2  Tim. 
iii:l6;  2  Peter  i:i9-2i,  etc.),  and  in  the  course  of 
the  New  Testament,  quotations  are  made  from 
all  the  books  of  the  Old,  except  Ruth.  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah,  Esther,  (Tanticlcs,  Lamentations  and  Eze- 
kiel,  the  omission  of  which  may  be  accounted  for 
on  the  simple  principle  that  the  writers  had  no  oc- 
casion to  quote  from  them.  Philo  attests  the 
existence  in  his  time  of  the  sacred  writings.  He 
describes  them  as  comprising  laws,  oracles  uttered 
by  the  prophets,  hymns  and  the  other  books  by 
which  knowledge  and  godliness  may  be  increased 
and  perfected  (De  Vila  Conlcmplat.  in  0pp.,  tom. 
ii,  p.  275,  ed.  Mangey).  and  quotations  from  or 
references  to  the  most  of  the  books  are  scattered 
through  his  writings.  The  evidence  of  Josephus 
is  very  important,  for,  besides  general  references 
to  the  s.icrod  books,  he  gives  a  formal  account  of 
the  cannn.  as  it  was  acknowledged  in  his  day. 
ascribing  five  books,  containing  laws  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  man,  to  Moses,  thirteen 
to  the  prophets,  and  four,  containing  songs  of 
praise  to  (jod  and  ethical  precepts  for  men,  to 
diflFcrcnt  writers,  and  affirming  that  the  faith  of 
the  Jews  in  these  books  is  such  that  they  would 
for  them  suffer  all  tortures  and  death  itself  (Conl. 
Apion.  i  :7.  8:  Eichhorn,  Einleil.  i.  sec.  50;  Jahn. 
Introductio.  p.  50).  Melito.  bishop  of  Sardis  in 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  gives,  as 
the  result  of  careful  inquiry,  the  same  books  in  the 
Old  Testament  Canon  as  we  have  now,  with  the 
exception  of  Nehemiah,  Esther  and  Lamentations, 
the  first  two  of  which,  however,  he  probably  in- 
cluded in  Ezra,  and  the  last  in  Jeremiah  (Euseb. 
Hist.  Eccles.  iv:26;  Eichhorn.  Einl.  i.  sec.  52). 
The  catalogues  of  Origen  (Euseb.  Hijt  Eccles. 
vi  ;2.  5),  of  Jerome  (Prol.  Galcal.  in  Opp.  Hi). 
and  of  others  of  the  fathers,  give  substantially 
the  same  list  (Eichhorn,  /.  c;  Augusti,  Einl,  sec. 
54;    Cosin,  Scholastical  Hist,  of  the  Canon,  ch. 


iii,  vi;  Henderson,  On  Inspiration,  449).  In  the 
Talmudic  Tract  entitled  Baba  liatliro,  a  catalogue 
of  the  books  of  the  sacred  canon  is  given,  which 
exactly  corresponds  with  that  now  received  by 
Christians  (Buxtorf,  Tiberias,  c.  11).  Hence  it 
appears  that  all  the  evidence  we  have  shows  that 
the  canon,  once  fixed,  has  remained  unaltered. 

(10)  Formatio&  of  New  Testament  Canon. 
The  history  of  the  formation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Canon  is  involved  in  much  greater  obscurity 
than  that  of  the  Old.  An  ecclesiastical  tradition 
ascribes  to  the  Apostle  John  the  work  of  collect- 
ing and  sanctioning  the  writings  which  were 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Canon,  but  this  tradition 
is  too  late  for  any  weight  to  be  allowed  to  it.  A 
much  more  probable  opinion,  and  one  in  which 
nearly  all  the  modern  writers  who  are  favorable 
to  the  claims  of  the  Canon  are  agreed,  is  that 
each  of  the  original  churches,  especially  those 
of  larger  size  and  greater  ability,  collected  for 
itself  a  complete  set  of  those  writings  which 
could  be  proved  by  competent  testimony,  to  be 
the  production  of  inspired  men,  and  to  have  been 
communicated  by  them  to  any  of  the  churches  as 
part  of  the  written  Word  of  God,  so  that  in  this 
way  a  great  many  complete  collections  of  the 
New  Testament  Scriptures  came  to  be  extant,  the 
accordance  of  which  with  each  other,  as  to  the 
books  admitted,  furnishes  evidence  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  Canon  as  we  now  have  it.  This 
opinion,  which  in  itself  is  highly  probable,  is 
rendered  still  more  so  when  we  consider  the  scru- 
pulous care  which  the  early  churches  took  to  dis- 
criminate spurious  compositions  from  such  as 
were  authentic — the  existence,  among  some,  of 
doubts  regarding  certain  of  the  New  Testament 
books,  indicating  that  each  church  claimed  the 
right  of  satisfying  itself  in  this  matter — their 
high  veneration  for  the  genuine  apostolic  writ- 
ings— the  practice  of  the  fathers  of  arguing  the 
cnnonicity  of  any  book,  from  its  reception  by 
the  churches,  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  this — and 
the  reason  assigned  by  Eusebius  {Hist.  Eccles. 
iii:25)  for  dividing  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  iiwXayovium,  those  agreed  upon,  and 
i.ini.\fib^v<n,  those  disputed,  viz.,  that  the  for- 
mer class  was  comixjscd  of  those  which  the 
universal  tradition  of  the  churches  authenti- 
eated,  while  the  latter  contained  such  as  had 
been  received  by  the  majority,  but  not  by  all 
(Storch,  Comment.  Hist.  Crit.  de  Libb.  N.  Tes- 
tamenti  Canone,  etc.,  p.  112,  ff. ;  Olshausen's 
Echtheit  der  IV.  Evang.,  s.  439).  In  this  way  we 
may  readily  believe  that,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  authoritative  decision,  either  from  an  in- 
dividual or  a  council,  but  by  the  natural  process 
of  each  body  of  Christians  seeking  to  procure  for 
themselves  and  to  convey  to  their  brethren 
authentic  copies  of  writings  in  which  all  were 
deeply  interested,  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  formed. 

(11)  History  of  New  Testament  Canon. 
The  first  certain  notice  which  we  have  of  the  ex- 
istence of  any  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  in 
a  collected  form,  occurs  in  2  Pet.  iiiri^i.  whore 
the  writer  speaks  of  the  epistles  of  Paul  in  such  a 
way  as  to  lead  us  to  infer  that  at  that  time  the 
whole  or  the  greater  part  of  these  were  collected 
together,  were  known  amongst  the  churches  gen- 
erally (for  Peter  is  not  addressing  any  particular 
church),  and  were  regarded  as  on  a  par  with  'the 
other  Scriptures,'  by  which  latter  expression  Peter 
plainly  means  the  sacred  writings  both  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament,  as  far 
a^  then  extant  That  John  must  have  had  before 
him  copies  of  the  other  evangelists  is  probably 
from   the   supplementary   character   of   his   own 
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No.  IV.— THE  CHIEF  CATALOGUES  OF  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Only  "disputed"  books  are  noticed,  or  such  as  were  in  some  degree  recognized  as  authoritative. 
The  symbols  are  used  as  before. 


I.  CoNciLiAR  Catalogues: 

[Laodicea] 

Carthage 

Apostolic  (Concil.  Quinisext.) 
I.     Oriental  Catalogues: 
(a)  Syria. 

The  Peshito  Version 

Junilius 

Joann.  Damasc 

Ebed  Jesu 

(*)  Palesti?ie. 

Eusebius  

Cyril  of  Jerus 

Epiphanius 

{c)  Alexandria. 

Origen 

Athanasius ■ 

{d)  Asia  Minor. 

Gregor.  Naz 

Amphilochius 

{e)   Constantinople. 

Chrysostom 

Leontius 

Nicephorus 

II.  Occidental  Catalogues: 

{a)   Africa, 

Cod.  Clarotn 

Augustine 

(^)  Italy. 

Can,  Murat 

Philastrius 

Jerome  

Rufinus 

Innocent 

[Gelasius] ,''.., 

Cassiodorus  ( /  V^.   Trans)   ... 
(c)  Spain. 

Isidore  of  Seville  

Cod.  Baroc. 'S.QQ 


(  ) 


(  ) 


L.  c.  supr. 
L.  c.  supr. 
L.  c.  supr. 


L.  c.  supr. 
L.  c.  supr. 
L.  c.  supr. 

ir.E.  iii:25. 

L.  c.  supr. 

Adv.   Hier.   Isxsi :  5. 

Ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi:25. 
L.  c.  supr. 

L.  c.  supr. 
L.  c.  supr. 


Syuop.  S.  Script,  torn,  vl,  p.  318 

A. 
L.  C.  supr. 

L.  c.  supr. 


TischAi.  Cod.  Claront  p.468ff. 
L.  c.  supr. 

Hist.  N.  T.  Cancn,  p.  5JS  ff. 

//tf-r.  88  (All.  60  . 

Ad  Paul.  Ep.  53,  %  8  (i.  p.  548, 

ed.  Migne). 
L.  c.  supr. 

L.  c.  supr. 

L.  c.  supr. 

De  hist.  div.  Litt.  14. 

De  Ord.  Libr.  Script,  init. 
Hody,  p.  649. 
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gospel.  In  the  anonymous  Epistle  to  Diognetus, 
which  is,  on  good  grounds,  supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  earliest  of  the  uninspired  Christian  writ- 
ings, the  writer  speaks  of  the  Law,  the  Prophets, 
the  Gospels,  and  the  Apostles  (sec.  xi,  ed.  Hefele), 
Ignatius  speaks  of  'betaking  himself  to  the 
gospel  as  the  flesh  of  Jesus,  and  to  the  apostles  as 
the  Presbytery  of  the  church,'  and  adds,  "the  pro- 
phets also  we  love,'  thus  showing  that  it  is  to 
the  Scriptures  he  was  referring  (Ef.  ad  Pliiladel- 
fhenos,  sec.  v,  ed.  Hefele).  Xheophilus  of  An- 
tioch  speaks  frequently  of  the  New  Testament 
writings  under  the  appellation  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, or  the  Difir.e  Word,  and  in  one  place  men- 
tions the  Law,  the  Prophets  and  the  Gospels,  as 
alike  divinely  inspired  {Ad.  Autol.  iii:ii).  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria  frequently  refers  to  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  distinguishes  them 
into  'the  Gospels  and  Apostolic  Discourses'  (Quis 
Uilcs  Sali'usf  prope  fin.;  Stromal,  saepissime). 
TertuUian  distinctly  intimates  the  existence  of  the 
New  Test.iment  Canon  in  a  complete  form  in  his 
day,  by  caling  it  'Evam^elicum  Instr-umcnittm' 
t.Ad'Li.  Marc  'w.l\,  by  describing  the  whole 
Bible  as  'lotttm  instrumentum  iitriusqur  Tesfa- 
mentt"  {.'Idv.  Pra.x.  chap.  20),  and  by  distinguish- 
ing between  the  'Scriptura  Vctus'  and  the  'No- 
vum Testamentum'  (ibid.  c.  13).  Irenaeus  re- 
peatedly calls  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 'the  Holy  Scriptures,'  'the  Oracles  of  God' 
(Adv.  Hii-r.  ii:27;  i  :8,  etc.),  and  in  one  place 
he  puts  the  Evangelical  and  .\postolic  writings  on 
a  par  with  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  (ibid. 
i:3,  sec.  6).  From  these  allusions  we  may  justly 
infer  that  before  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
the  New  Testament  Scriptures  were  generally 
known  by  the  Cliristians  in  a  collected  form,  and 
reverenced  as  the  word  of  God.  That  the  books 
they  received  were  the  same  as  those  now  pos- 
sessed by  us.  is  evident  from  the  quotations  from 
them  furnished  by  the  early  fathers,  and  which 
have  been  so  carefully  collected  by  the  learned 
and  laborious  Lardner,  in  his  Credibility  of  the 
Gospel  History.  The  same  thing  appears  from 
the  researches  of  Origcn  and  Eusebius.  Besides 
these  sources  of  information  we  have  no  fewer 
than  ten  ancient  catalogues  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment books  still  extant.  Of  these,  si.v  accord 
exactly  with  our  present  Canon,  while  of  the  rest 
three  omit  only  the  Apocalypse,  and  one  omits, 
with  this,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Lardncr's 
Works,  vol.  iv  and  v,  8vo;  Home's  Introduction, 
vol.  i,  p.  70,  8th  edition). 

(12)  Internal  Evidence.  With  the  external 
evidence  thus  furnished  in  favor  of  the  sacred 
Canon,  the  internal  accords.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment all  is  in  keeping  with  the  assumption  that 
its  bor)ks  were  written  by  Jews,  sustaining  the 
character,  surrounded  by  the  circumstances,  and 
living  at  the  lime  ascribed  to  their  authors;  or 
if  any  apparent  discrepaucies  have  been  found 
in  any  of  thini,  they  are  of  such  a  kind  as  fur- 
ther inquiry  has  served  to  explain  and  reconcile. 
1  he  literary  peculiarities  of  the  New  Testament, 
its  language,  its  idioms,  its  style,  its  allusions, 
all  are  accordant  with  the  hypothesis  that  its 
authors  were  exactly  what  they  profess  to  have 
been — Jews  converted  to  Christianity,  and  living 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  Of 
both  Testaments  the  theological  and  ethical  sys- 
tems are  substantially  in  harmony,  whilst  all  thaf 
•  hey  contain  tends  to  one  grand  result — the  mani- 
festation of  the  power  and  perfection  of  Deity, 
.ind  the  restoration  of  man  to  the  image,  service 
and  love  of  his  Creator.  The  conclusion  from 
the  whole  facts  of  the  case  can  be  none  other  than 
that  the  Bible  is  entitled  to  that  implicit  and  un- 


divided reverence  which  it  demands,  as  the  only 
divinely  appointed  Canon  of  religious  truth  and 
duty. 

The  criticism  of  the  present  century  upon  the 
authenticity  of  the  separate  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  belongs  to  the  special  articles  on 
these  books. 

Literature.  Besides  the  immortal  work  of 
Lardner  and  the  different  introductions  to  the 
critico-historical  study  of  Scripture,  the  follow- 
ing works  may  with  advantage  be  consulted  on  the 
subject  of  the  Canon  : —  Cosin's  Scholastical  Ilis- 
■tory  of  the  Canon,  4to.  London,  1657,  1672.  West- 
colt,  The  Bible  in  the  Church,  London,  1864;  and 
History  of  the  Canon  of  the  N.  T.,  London,  1866; 
Hilgenfeld,  Der  Kanon  und  die  Kritik  des  N.  T., 
Halle,  1863;  How  the  English  Bible  Has  Come 
Down  to  Us,  Thompson,  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons, 
1900. 

CANTICLES  (kin'tl-k'lz),  or  Solomon's  Song 
(Hcb.  •-  .  "r'J  ■  •!,  s Air' /lasA-in'm;  Sept.  ie/xa  do-^oi- 
Tuv;  Vulg.  Canticum  Canticorum ;  all  signifying 
the  Song  of  Songs),  is  generally  believed  to  have 
been  so  denominated  in  the  inscription,  to  denote 
the  superior  beauty  and  excellence  of  this  poem. 

It  is  one  of  the  five  megilloth,  or  volumes, 
placed  immediately  after  the  Pentateuch  in  the 
present  manuscript  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  in  the 
following  order,  viz.:  Canticles.  Ruth,  Lamenta- 
tions, Ecclesiastes  and  Esther,  although  this  order 
is  sometimes  violated  (see  Scriiture,  Holy). 
It  also  constitutes  the  fourth  of  the  Cetubim,  or 
writings  (hagiographa),  which  in  the  Jewish 
enumeration  comprehend  the  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
Job.  Canticles,  Ruth.  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes, 
Esther,  Daniel  and  Ezra,  which  last  includes  the 
book  of  Nehemiah.  These  books  are  supposed  to 
have  been  so  called  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Law,  which  was  delivered  orally,  and  to  the  pro- 
phetical books,  which  were  dictated  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  The  Cetubim  the  Jews  regard  as  the 
inspired  writings  of  men  who  had  no  prophetic 
mission  (see  Hagiographa). 

I.  Canonicltif.  In  favor  of  the  canonical  au- 
thority of  this  book  (which  has  been  questioned 
in  ancient  and  modern  times)  we  may  observe  that 
it  is  found  in  all  the  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
which  have  descended  to  our  times,  as  well  as  in 
the  version  of  the  Seventy,  which  was  finished 
some  time  in  the  second  century  before  the  (Chris- 
tian era.  It  is  also  found  in  all  the  ancient  cata- 
logues which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  early 
Christian  church.  The  most  ancient  which  we 
possess,  that  of  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis  (.\.  D. 
1 70),  preserved  by  Eusebius  (//I'j/.  Eccles.  iv,  chap. 
26),  professes  to  give  an  account  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  according  to  the  order  in 
which  they  were  written,  from  accurate  informa- 
tion obtained  in  the  East.  The  names  of  these 
books,  he  acquaints  us,  are  as  follows :  'Of  Moses, 
five  books,  Cienesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus.  Numbers, 
Deuteronomy;  Jesus  Naue,  Judges,  Ruth:  four 
books  of  Kings;  two  of  Paralipomena ;  Psalms  of 
David  ;  Proverbs  of  Solomon  ;  Ecclesiastes  ;  Song 
of  Songs;  Job;  of  Prophets.  Isaiah.  Jeremiah;  of 
the  twelve  Prophets,  one  book;  Daniel.  Ezekiel. 
Esdras.'  The  book  of  Canticles  is  invariably  con- 
tained in  all  subsequent  catalogues.  It  has  con- 
sequently all  the  external  marks  of  canonicity 
possessed  by  any  other  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment not  expressly  cited  in  the  New.  Those  who 
have  questioned  its  right  to  a  place  in  the  sacred 
volume  have  proceeded  more  in  dogmatical  than 
on  historico-critical  grounds  It  has  Iwen.  irjdeed. 
attempted  to  be  shown  that  the  Song  of  Solomon 
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was  not  included  by  Josephus  in  his  account  of 
the  books  of  canonical  Scripture,  on  the  following 
grounds:  Josephus  divides  these  books  into  the 
■five  books  of  Moses ;  thirteen  books  containing 
the  history  of  their  own  times,  written  by  the 
Prophets  who  succeeded  fiim,  to  the  time  of 
Artaxerxes,  son  of  Xerxes,  King  of  Persia ;  and 
the  remaining  four  consisting  of  hymns  to  God 
and  admonitions  for  the  conduct  of  men's  lives. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  these  four  books  are 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes  and  Canticles,  and 
that  the  thirteen  other  books,  included  under  the 
term  Prophets,  are  Joshua,  Judges  and  Ruth, 
Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
Esther,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations, 
Ezekiel,  Daniel,  the  twelve  minor  Prophets,  and 
the  book  of  Job.  But  it  has  been  maintained  that 
this  last  book  more  appropriately  belongs  to  the 
iour  which  contain  hymns  and  admonitions  for 
human  conduct  than  to  the  Prophets  who  wrote 
the  history  of  their  own  times  after  Moses,  and 
consequently  that  there  is  no  place  left  for  Canti- 
cles. Those  who  adopt  this  view  are  compelled 
to  separate  the  book  of  Ezra  from  that  of  Nehe- 
miah in  order  to  make  up  the  number  of  thirteen 
prophets;  but  whatever  appearance  of  truth  there 
may  be  in  this  reasoning,  which  is  that  advanced 
by  Mr.  William  Whiston,  in  his  supplement  to  his 
Essay  Tozvards  Restoring  the  Text  of  .the  Old  Tes- 
tament, it  is  overbalanced  by  the  fact  already 
stated,  that  this  book  formed  part  of  the  Jewish 
canonical  Scriptures  and  of  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion. It  is  true  that  other  books  are  found  in  the 
copies  of  this  latter  version,  which  were  either 
originally  written  in  Greek,  as  the  Book  of  Wis- 
dom and  others,  or  are  translated  from  the  He- 
brew or  Chaldee,  as  Ecclesiasticus.  and  the  first 
book  of  Maccabees ;  but  it  is  confessed  that  these 
never  formed  part  of  the  first  or  Jewish  canon. 
The  Book  of  Canticles  was  also  translated  into 
Greek,  from  the  original,  by  Symmachus  the  Jew, 
and  by  Aquila,  in  the  second  century. 

The  Canticles  was  one  of  the  books  translated 
by  Jerome  from  the  Greek,  or  rather,  corrected 
from  the  older  Latin  version,  and  published  by 
that  father;  but  this  work  is  now  lost.  We  still 
possess  in  the  present  Latin  Vulgate  Jerome's 
translation  of  this  book  from  the  original  Hebrew. 

2.  Subject.  The  subject  of  this  book  is  con- 
fessedly Love.  But  it  has  been  a  matter  of  much 
controversy,  especially  in  modern  times,  what 
kind  of  love  is  here  celebrated.  It  is  equally  a 
matter  of  dispute  among  Divines  whether  the 
interpretation  of  the  poem  is  limited  to  its  obvious 
and  primary  meaning.,  or  whether  it  does  not  also 
include  a  latent  mystical  and  allegorical  sense. 
We  shall  speak  of  these  subjects  in  order.  And. 
first,  as  to  the  literal  and  primary  rncaning.  the 
earliest  information  which  we  have  is  contained 
in  the  preface  of  Origen  to  his  commentary  on 
this  book.  This  eminent  scholar  holds  it  to  be 
an  epjthalamium,  or  marriage  song  in  the  form 
of  a  drama.  This  idea  has  been,  in  modern  times, 
improved  by  Lowth.  Bossuet.  Michaelis  and  other 
commentators.  'The  Song  of  Songs,'  says  Bishop 
Lowth.  'for  so  it  is  entitled,  either  on  account  of 
the  excellence  of  the  subject  or  of  the  composition. 
is  an  epithalamium.  or  nuptial  dialogue,  or  rather, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  give  it  a  title  more  agree- 
able to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrews,  a  Song  of 
Loves.  Such  is  the  title  of  Psalm  xlv.  It  is  ex- 
pressive of  the  utmost  fervor  as  well  as  delicacy 
of  passion  ;  it  is  instinct  with  all  the  spirit  and 
sweetness  of  affection.  The  principal  characters 
are  Solomon  himself  and  his  bride,  who  are  rep- 
resented speaking  both  in  dialogue  and  in  solilo- 
quy, when  accidentally  separated.     Virgins,  also, 


the  companions  of  the  bride,  are  introduced,  who 
seem  to  be  constantly  on  the  stage,  and  bear  a 
part  of  the  dialogue.  Alention  is  also  made  of 
young  men,  friends  of  the  bridegroom,  but  they 
are  mute  persons.  This  is  exactly  conformable  to 
the  manners  of  the  Hebrews,  who  had  always  a 
number  of  companions  to  the  bridegroom,  thirty 
of  whom  were  present  in  honor  of  Samson  at  his 
nuptial  feast  (Judg.  xiv:i3).  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment, according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  they  are 
called  children,  or  sons  of  the  bridechamber,  and 
friends  of  the  bridegroom.  There,  too,  we  find 
mention  of  ten  virgins  who  went  forth  to  meet 
the  bridegroom  and  conduct  him  home ;  which 
circumstance  indicates  that  this  poem  is  founded 
on  the  nuptial  rites  of  the  Hebrews,  and  is  ex- 
pressive of  the  forms  or  ceremonial  of  their  mar- 
riage. In  this  opinion,  indeed,  the  harmony  of 
commentators  is  not  less  remarkable  than  their 
disagreement  concerning  the  general  economy 
and  conduct  of  the  work,  and  the  order  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  several  parts.  The  present  ob- 
ject of  inquiry,  however,  is  only  whether  any 
plot  or  fable  be  contained  or  represented  in  this 
poem;  and  upon  this  point  the  most  probable 
opinion  is  that  of  the  celebrated  Bossuet,  a  critic 
whose  profound  learning  will  ever  be  acknowl- 
edged and  a  scholar  whose  exquisite  taste  will 
ever  be  admired.' 

Bossuet's  idea  of  this  poem  was  that  it  is  a 
regular  drama,  or  pastoral  eclogue,  consisting  of 
seven  acts,  each  act  filling  a  day.  concluding  with 
the  Sabbath,  inasmuch  as  the  bridegroom  on  this 
day  does  not.  as  usual,  go  forth  to  his  rural  em- 
ployments, but  proceeds  from  the  marriage  cham- 
ber into  public  with  his  bride.  The  following  are 
Bossuet's  divisions  of  the  plots: 

First  day     .     .     .     Chap.  i-ii:6. 

Second  day     .     .  h:?-'?. 

Third  day  .     .     .  iii-v:i. 

Fourth  day     .     .  v:2-vi-9. 

Fifth  day    .     .     .  vi:io-vii:II. 

Sixth  day  .     .     .  vii:i2-viii;3. 

Sabbath.     .     .     .  viii:4-i4. 

Lowth  so  far  differs  from  Bossuet  as  to  deny 
the  existence  of  a  regular  drama,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  no  termination  to  the  plot.  Michaelis,  in 
his  notes  to  his  German  translation  of  Lowth's 
Prelections,  endeavors  to  overturn  the  views  of 
Bossuet  and  Lowth  and  to  show  that  tliis  poem 
can  have  no  relation  to  the  celebration  of  a  mar- 
riage, inasmuch  as  the  bridegroom  is  compelled 
in  his  nuptial  week  to  quit  his  spouse  and  friends 
for  whole  days  in  order  to  attend  to  his  cattle  in 
the  pastures ;  and  while  he  altogether  repudiates 
the  idea,  which  some  have  had  the  rashness  to 
maintain,  that  the  subject  of  the  poem,  in  its 
literal  signification,  is  a  clandestine  amour,  inas- 
much as  the  transaction  is  described  as  legal  and 
public,  and  the  consent  of  parents  plainly  inti- 
mated, he  equally  rejects  the  views  of  those  who 
conceive  that  these  songs  relate  to  the  state  of 
parties  betrothed  before  marriage.  His  opinion  is 
that  this  poem  had  no  reference  to  a  future  mar- 
riage, but  that  the  chaste  loves  of  conjugal  and 
domestic  life  are  described.  This  state,  he  con- 
ceives, in  the  East,  admits  of  more  of  the  per- 
plexities, jealousies,  plots  and  artifices  of  love 
than  it  does  with  us;  the  scene  is  more  varied, 
and  there  is  consequently  greater  scope  for  in- 
vention. 

But  the  idea  that  the  conjugal  state,  or  the  loves 
of  married  persons,  are  here  referred  to.  has  been 
stronglv  opposed  by  some  of  the  ablest  modern 
writers]  including  Eichhom  (Einleitung).  Rosen- 
miiller  {Scholia  in  Cant.  Pref.  p.  261),  Jahn  (Etn- 
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tdlung  and  Introduct.  in  Coml'endium  rfdacta). 
who  maintain  that  the  chaste  mutual  loves  of  two 
young  persons  antecedent  to  marriage  are  here 
celebrated.  The  last-named  writer  having  ob- 
served that  neither  in  monogamy  nor  in  polygamy 
is  the  passion  of  love  so  ardent  as  is  here  repre- 
sented, proceeds  to  maintain  that  no  other  object 
remains  but  'the  chaste  and  reciprocal  affection  of 
the  sexes  previously  to  marriage.  Some  of  the 
language,'  he  adds,  'may  be  thought  indecorous 
in  persons  in  such  circumstances,  but  this  is  not 
the  case,  unless  it  be  taken  in  the  worst  sense.  It 
admits  of  a  meaning  perfectly  chaste,  which  in  the 
mouths  of  chaste  lovers,  such  as  the  parties  are 
uniformly  represented,  is  the  only  one  that  can 
be  true.'  He  conceives  that  there  is  no  necessity 
to  suppose  any  actual  historical  foundation  for 
the  poem. 

J.  Character  of  the  Poem.  Here  it  may 
be  necessary  to  state  that  the  learned  are  divided 
on  the  point  whether  the  Canticles  consist  of  one 
continued  and  connected  poem,  or  of  a  number 
of  detached  songs  or  amorets.  The  first  person 
who  maintained  the  latter  opinion  was  Father 
Simon,  who  was  on  this  account  unjustly  accused 
of  denying  the  canonicity  of  the  book.  This  opin- 
ion has  been  subsequently  defended  by  Eichhorn 
(Einlciluiig),  Jahn,  Parcau  (Instilulio  Inlcrprctis 
v.  T.  p.  iii,  sec.  iv.  c.  xi,  sec.  3 ;  Biblical  Cabinet, 
vol.  ii,  p.  129).  and  many  others.  A  very  general 
opinion  is  that  it  is  an  idyl,  or  rather,  a  number  of 
idyls,  all  forming  a  collective  whole.  Such  is 
the  opinion  held,  among  others,  by  Sir  William 
Jones  and  Dr.  J.  Mason  Good,  in  his  beautiful 
translation  of  the  Song  of  Songs.  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke,  however,  will  not  allow  that  the  book 
of  Canticles  comes  under  the  denomination  of  a 
pastoral,  an  idyl,  an  ode  or  an  epithalamium.  He 
conceives  it  to  be  a  composition  siii  gt-ncris,  par- 
taking more  of  the  nature  of  a  mask  than  any- 
thing else,  an  entertainment  for  the  guests  who 
attended  a  marriage  ceremony.  He  admits  no 
mystical  sense.  Jahn,  in  the  work  above  alluded 
to,  states  his  opinion  that  the  work  comprehends 
several  amatory  poems. 

Ewald  considers  the  poem  to  consist  of  a  drama 
in  four  parts.  The  heroine  of  the  poem,  accord- 
ing to  this  writer,  is  a  country  maiden,  a  native 
of  Engedi,  who,  while  rambling  in  the  plains,  fell 
in  with  the  chariots  of  Solomon,  and  was  carried 
by  him  into  his  palace.  (Ewald's  Das  Hohe  Lied 
Salomo's.  Gotting.  1826). 

Among  those  who  have  maintained  the  opinion 
that  the  Song  of  Songs  is  an  allegory  founded  on 
facts,  were  Isidore  Clarius  and  Francis  Vatablus. 
Lightfool  also  considers  the  poem  to  refer  to  a 
daughter  of  Pharaoh,  an  Ethiopian  and  a  Gentile. 
Others,  as  we  have  observed,  among  whom  are 
the  learned  Lutherans  Carpzov  (Inlroduclio  ad 
Lihros  Canonicns  V.  T.)  and  Gerhard  (Postill. 
Salcmotiis.  in  Canl.,  prrrm,  cap.  x),  maintain  that 
the  Ixiok  is  a  simple  allegory,  having  no  historical 
base  whatever,  but  describing  the  love  which  sub- 
sists between  Christ  and  the  church  imdcr  figures 
borrowed  from  the  ardor  of  human  passion. 
These  writers  maintain  that  there  exists  no  double 
sense  whatever,  but  that  its  primary  is  its  only 
sense,  and  that  this  primary  sense  is  entirely 
of  a  spiritual  character. 

As,  however,  the  Scriptures  (jive  no  intimation 
that  this  book  contains  a  mystical  or  allegorical 
sense,  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  analogy  of 
some  of  the  Mes«ianic  Psalms,  whose  applica- 
tion to  Spiritual  objects  is  recognized  in  the  New 
Testament.  Especially  a  great  rcscmlilancc  has 
been  observed  between  the  character  of  the  Can- 


ticles and  the  45th  Psalm.  Aben  Ezra,  the  cele- 
brated Jewish  commentator  of  the  twelfth  century, 
considered  that  the  Canticles  represented  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews  from  .Vbraham  to  the  Messiah. 
Others  have  conceived  the  bride  to  be  Wisdom, 
with  whom  Solomon  was  acquainted  from  his 
childhood  and  with  whose  beauty  he  was  capti- 
vated (Leo  Hebraius,  Dialog,  iii,  De  .Imorc). 
This  latter  is  the  view  followed  by  Rosenmiiller 
in  his  Scholia. 

The  modern  writers  of  the  Roman  church  have, 
in  general,  followed  Origen  and  Jerome  in  their 
allegorical  interpretations.  The  Rev.  T.  Scott 
observes,  in  his  Commcniary,  that  'no  other  poem 
of  the  kind  could  be  so  explained  as  to  describe 
the  state  of  the  heart  at  different  times,  and  to 
excite  admiring,  adoring,  grateful  love  to  God 
our  Savior  as  this  does.' 

We  must  not  omit  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
Reiser,  who  conceives  it  to  be  a  historico-alle- 
gorical  song,  celebrating  the  restoration  of  the 
Mosaic  worship  by  Zerubbabcl,  Ezra  and  Nehc- 
miah  (Das  Hohclicd,  Erlangcn,  1825).  Prof. 
Hcngstenberg  of  Berlin,  in  his  essay  upon  the 
Song  of  Songs,  in  the  Evangelischc  Kirchenzci- 
tuug  for  1827.  maintains  that  the  allegorical  in- 
terpretation of  the  book  compels  us  to  assume 
the  relation  of  Jehov.^h  to  the  Jewish  people  as 
the  subject   of  the   representation. 

Luther,  in  his  Commentary  on  Canticles,  main- 
tained the  allegorical  interpretation,  conceiving 
Jehovah  to  be  the  bridegroom,  the  bride  the  Jew- 
ish nation  and  the  poem  itself  a  figurative  de- 
scription  of   Solomon's  civil   government. 

The  opinions  of  those  who  have  acknowledged 
no  other  than  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
Canticles  has  had  a  considerable  influence  in  the 
question  of  the  canonicity  of  the  book.  Nor  is  it 
at  all  surprising  that  those  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  attaching  a  spiritual  meaning  to  it  should  find 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  a  l)Ook  treating  of  hu- 
man love  should  have  a  place  in  the  inspired  vol- 
ume. 

But  by  many  who  defend  the  allegorical  inter- 
pretation, it  is  acknowledged  that,  even  in  its 
literal  sense,  it  has  a  just  claim  to  be  considered 
a  canonical  book.  Dr.  J.  Mason  Good,  for  in- 
stance, who,  although  he  acknowledges  that  we 
have  no  sufficient  data  to  build  a  decisive  opin- 
ion, still  believes  it  an  allegory  (observing  that 
'this  allegoric  mode  of  describing  the  sacred  union 
subsisting  between  mankind  at  large,  or  an  in- 
dividual and  pious  soul  and  the  great  Creator,  is 
common  to  almost  all  Eastern  poetry.'  in  proof  of 
which  he  refers  to  the  chaste  and  virtuous  Sadi  or 
the  more  impassioned  Hafiz),  and  maintains  that 
'to  those  who  disbelieve  the  existence  of  such  an 
allegory,  they  still  afford  a  happy  example  of  the 
pleasures  of  holy  and  virtuous  love;  they  incul- 
cate, beyond  the  power  of  didactic  poetry,  the 
tenderness  which  the  husband  should  manifest 
for  his  wife,  the  deference,  modesty  and  fidelity 
with  which  his  affection  should  be  returned,  and, 
considered  even  in  this  sense  alone,  they  arc  fully 
entitled  to  the  honor  of  constituting  a  part  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures'  (Song  of  Songs,  or  Sacred 
Idyls,  by  J.  Mason  Good,  M.  D. ). 

Writers  of  exquisite  taste,  like  Rossucf.  Lowlh, 
Eichhorn  and  Dr.  J.  Mason  Good,  share  the 
opinion  of  Calinct  when  he  says:  'Even  regarding 
it  as  a  mere  human  composition,  it  has  all  the 
beauties  of  which  a  piece  of  this  nature  is  ca- 
pable. The  bride  and  bridegroom  express  their 
.sentiments  in  figurative  and  enigmatic  periods, 
and  by  comparisons  and  similitudes  derived  from 
rural  scenery.    If  the  comparisons  are  sometime* 
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too  strong,  we  must  allow  something  to  the  genius 

of  the  Orientals  and  the  vivacity  of  love.'  The 
Style  is  tender,  lively,  animated  and  delicate' 
(Preface  to  Canticles). 

It  was  chiefly  the  subject  of  the  poem  that  in- 
fluenced Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith  in  re.iectmg  the  Canti- 
cles from  the  Canon,  although  he  also  maintained 
with  Whiston  that  Josephus  did  not  include  it 
in  his  catalogue  (Scripture  Testimony,  i:S5,  3d 
edit.,  1837;  also  Congregational  Magazine  for 
1837,  1838). 

4.  Author  and  Age.  These  have  been  also 
much  disputed.  Tlie  inscription  ascribes  it  to 
Solomon,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  universal 
voice  of  antiquity,  although  some  of  the  Jews 
have  attributed  it  to  Hc7eki.ih. 

5.  Translation  and  Interpretation  by  C. 
Taylor. 

The  translation  and  interpretation  of  the 
Book  of  Canticles,  as  found  in  Calmet,  by  Mr. 
C.  Taylor,  may  be  given  as  a  typical  presentation 
of  the  literal  and  dramatic  nature  of  the  work. 

(i)  Introduction.  The  first  principle  to  be 
considered  in  analyzing  this  poem  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  parts,  for  it  evidently  appears  to  be 
not  one  continued  or  uniform  ode,  but  a  composi- 
tion of  several  odes  into  one  connected  series. 
In  addition  to  the  termination  of  the  poem,  there 
are  three  places  where  the  author  has  decidedly 
marked  the  close  of  a  subject.  These  are  the 
lively  adjurations  addressed  by  the  bride  to  the 
daughters  of  Jerusalem.  These  three  periods 
close  by  the  same  words,  uttered  by  the  same 
person  (the  bride),  who,  w.hen  she  is  the  last 
speaker,  concludes  in  the  .same  manner  with  very 
slight  variations.  They  occur  at  the  end  of  the 
first  day,  the  end  of  the  second  day  and  the  end 
of  the  fifth  day,  but  at  the  end  of  the  poem  this 
conclusion  is  not  maintained.  If,  then,  these  pas- 
sages be  admitted  as  divisions  of  the  poem  origi- 
nally intended  to  be  marked  as  closes,  we  have 
only  to  ascertain  two  other  divisions  in  order 
to  render  the  parts  of  the  poem  pretty  nearly 
commensurate  to  each  other  in  length,  and  com- 
plete in  the  subject  which  each  includes.  By  at- 
tending to  the  sentiments  and  expressions  we 
shall  find  little  difficulty  in  perceiving  such  a 
change  of  person  and  occurrence  that  the  ending 
of  the  third  day  must  be  where  we  have  placed 
it,  because  the  following  words,  relating  to  a 
dream  of  the  over-night,  imply  that  they  are 
spoken  in  a  morning;  and  they  are  so  totally  dis- 
tinct from  the  foregoing  sentiments,  as  to  demon- 
strate a  total  change  of  scene  and  of  subject.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  close  of  the  fourth  day. 
There  is  such  a  determinate  change  of  style,  sub- 
ject and  person  speaking,  in  the  succeeding  verses, 
that  every  feeling  of  propriety  forbids  our  uniting 
them.  These  principles,  then,  divide  the  poem 
into  six  divisions,  each  of  which  we  have  con- 
sidered as  one  day.  It  has  been  usual  with  com- 
mentators to  regard  these  si.x  days  as  succeeding 
the  day  of  marriage ;  a  mistake,  as  we  suppose, 
which  has  misled  them  into  many  mazes  of  error. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  here  considered  as  prc- 
ccchng  the  day  of  marriage,  and,  we  think,  the 
poet  has  distinctly  marked  the  sixth  day  as  bein.g 
ilself  the  day  of  that  union,  which  accounts  fnr 
its  termination  with  the  morning  eclogue,  and  the 
omission  of  the  evening  visit  of  the  bridegroom 
to  the  bride,  as  then  the  Sabbath,  to  which  no 
allusion  appears  in  any  preceding  day.  would  be 
beginning,  in  whose  solemnities  the  Jewish  bride- 
groom would  be  attentively  engaged.  Other  inter- 
preters have  supposed  these  eclogues  to  be  so  ab- 
solutely  distinct  as  to  have   no  connection    with 


each  ot^er,  and  not  to  form  a  regular  series — a 
supposition  that  considerably  impairs  their  beauty 
as  a  whole,  and  the  effect  of  each  of  them  singly, 
wl.'e  it  leaves  undecided  the  reason  for  their 
association,  or  for  their  appearance  and  preserva- 
tion in  one  book. 

(2)  Time.  That  the  time  of  the  year  is  spring 
has  always  been  supposed,  and,  indeed,  it  is  so 
clearly  marked  as  to  need  no  support  from  rea- 
sonings. The  mention  of  several  particulars  in 
the  poem  demonstrates  it.  Mr.  Harmer  has  iden- 
tified the  month  to  be  April,  and,  in  Judea,  we 
may  say  of  April,  as  in  England  has  been  said 
of  May.  that  "April  is  the  mother  of  love." 

(3)  Division.  We  have  supposed  it  right  to 
divide  each  day  into  two  parts  (morning  and 
evening),  because  there  appears  to  be  such  appro- 
priations of  persons  and  sentiments  as  detach 
each  eclogue  from  its  companion.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  noon  of  the  day  is  too  hot 
in  Judea  to  permit  exertion  of  body  or  mind,  and 
that  no  person  of  tfie  least  degree  of  respectability 
is  abroad  at  that  time  of  the  day.  The  Turks 
have  a  proverb  importing  that  "only  Franks  and 
dogs  walk  about  at  noon."  And  in  Europe  itself, 
as  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  while  the  natives  at 
noon  sleep  the  siesta,  "the  streets,"  say  they,  "are 
guarded  by  Englishmen  and  dogs."  Since,  then, 
noon  is  the  time  for  repose  in  the  East  (see  2 
Sam.  iv:5),  we  are  not  to  expect  that  an  eastern 
poet  should  depart  from  the  manners  of  his  coun- 
try by  representing  this  part  of  the  day  as  a  fit 
time  for  visiting,  or  conversation,  or  enjoyment. 
Neither  can  we  suppose  that  night  is  a  fit  time  for 
visiting  or  conversation,  among  recent  acquaint- 
ances especially.  Whatever  our  own  unhappy  man- 
ners may  ordain,  in  respect  of  encroaching  on  the 
proper  repose  of  night,  the  East  knows  nothing 
of  such  revels,  nor  of  those  assignations  which, 
under  favor  of  night,  furnish  too  much  occasion 
for  repentance  on  the  morrow.  Such  considera- 
tions restrict  these  eclogues  to  two  parts  of  the 
day,  morning  and  evening.  The  morning,  among 
the  Oriental  nations,  is  very  early;  the  cool  of  the 
day,  daybreak,  before  the  heat  comes  on  ;  and  the 
evening  is  also  the  cool  of  the  day,  after  the  heat 
is  over.  The  mornings  of  this  poem  are  mostly 
occupied  by  conversations  of  the  bride  with  her 
female  visitors,  or  with  her  attendants,  in  her 
own  apartments.  But  on  the  morning  of  the  sec- 
ond day  the  bride,  observing  her  beloved  engaging 
in  a  hunting  party,  is  agreeably  surprised  by  a 
visit  from  him.  and  sees  him  from  the  upper  story 
of  her  apartments  and  through  the  crossbars  of 
her  windows.  He  solicits  a  view  of  her  counte- 
nance, but  the  poem  seems  to  insitiuate  his  further 
waiting  for  that  till  the  next  morning,  when  she. 
being  intent  on  considering  his  palanquin,  suffers 
herself  to  be  surprised;  and  the  bridegroom  com- 
pliments her  beauty,  which,  for  the  first  time,  he 
has  an  opportunity — not  properly  of  considering — 
but  merely  of  glancing  at.  The  evening  is  the  reg- 
ular time  when  the  bride  expects  to  be  visited  by 
her  spouse;  accordingly,  he  visits  her  on  the  first 
evening;  but  on  the  second  evening  she  describes 
her  anxiety,  occasioned  by  his  failure  in  this  ex- 
pected attention,  for  which  she  had  waited  even 
into  night,  when  it  was  too  late  to  suppose  he 
would  come,  and  she  must  needs  relinquish  all 
thoughts  of  seeing  him.  On  the  other  evenings  he 
punctually  pays  his  attendance,  and  though  the 
import  of  the  conversation  between  them  is  usually 
to  the  same  effect,  yet  the  variety  of  phraseology 
and  metaphor  employed  by  both  parties  gives  a 
characteristic  richness,  elegance  and  interest  to 
this  poem,  in  which,  if  it  be  equaled,  it  is  by  very 
few  ;  but  certainly  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any. 
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(4)  Persons.  It  is  natural  to  inquire,  in  the 
next  place,  wlio  are  the  interlocutors  in  this  poem. 
That  it  consists  of  conversation  is  an  opinion 
derived  from  the  earliest  times;  from  the  Jewish 
synagogue  no  less  than  from  the  Christian  church  : 
but  opinions  have  varied  as  to  the  persons  engaged 
in  this  conversation.  There  evidently  are  two 
principals — first,  the  lady  herself,  whom  we  dis- 
tinguish as  the  bride,  meaning  a  person  betrothed 
to  her  spouse,  but  not  yet  married  to  him.  She 
evidently  comes  from  a  distant  country,  and  that 
country  south  of  Judea.  and  more  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  She  is  accompanied  by  her 
mother,  or  hy  a  representative  of  her  mother,  and 
by  proper  female  attendants,  whom  we  shall  de- 
nominate bridesmaids;  the  second  principal  in  the 
poem  is  the  bridegroom,  who  is  described  in  terms 
which  can  agree  only  with  a  prince ;  and  this 
prince  is  accompanied,  on  his  part,  by  a  number  of 
companions,  with  whom  he  can  be  free  and  who 
in  return  can  be  hearty.  In  addition  to  these, 
as  the  bride  is  hut  recently  arrived  from  a  distant 
land,  it  is  very  natural  that  some  of  the  ladies  of 
her  present  residence  (the  Royal  Harem)  should 
visit  her,  no  less  to  congratulate  and  to  compli- 
ment her  than  to  engage  a  share  in  her  good 
graces  and  to  commence  that  friendship  which 
may  hereafter  prove  valuable  and  pleasant  to  both 
parties.  The  Queen  Mother  of  the  bridegroom 
perhaps  heads  this  group. 

Received  opinion,  founded  on  a  pretty  general 
tradition,  has  called  the  prince  Solomon,  king  of 
Israel,  and  tradition  almost,  or  altogether  equally 
general,  has  called  the  princess,  his  Eg>ptian 
spouse,  daughter  of  Pharaoh.  As  we  acquiesce  in 
this  opinion  we  pass  it  with  this  slight  mention 
only. 

(b)  Place.  The  place  is  the  city  of  David. 
This  will  follow,  in  some  degree,  from  the  men- 
lion  already  made  of  the  parties,  but  further  proof 
may  be  found  in  the  h'story  of  this  connection  (i 
Kings  iii;i.)  Solomon  made  afhnity  with  Pharaoh. 
king  of  Egypt,  and  took  Pharaoh's  daughter  and 
brought  her  into  the  City  of  David,  until  he  had 
made  an  end  of  building  his  own  house.  Solomon 
made  also  a  house  for  Pharaoh's  daijghter  (l 
Kings  vii  :8)  ;  "Pharaoh's  daughter  came  uf<  out 
of  the  City  of  David  to  the  house  which  Solomon 
had  built  for  her"  (i  Kings  i.x  :24).  From  these 
passages  it  is  clear  that  Solomon  lodged  his  bride 
m  the  city  of  Uavid  directly  as  he  received  her; 
consequently  at  the  time  described  in  this  poem. 
Tracing  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  city  (or 
palace )  of  David,  we  find  it  connects  on  one  side 
with  the  city  of  Jerusalem;  on  the  other  side  it 
is  surrounded  by  the  open  country,  the  hills,  etc, 
in  the  neighborhood.  Its  internal  dislrilnition.  we 
are  not  to  imagine,  was  wholly  .like  that  of  a  city; 
that  is,  a  series  of  streets  throughout,  leading 
from  end  to  end;  but  comprisintr  the  palace  of 
David,  its  courts  and  appurtenances,  the  gardens 
and  i)leasure  grounds  belonging  to  that  place,  in 
various  and  irregular  forms.  If  there  were  a  few 
continued  lines  of  houses  in  it.  they  might  be 
adjacent  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  further, 
where  the  wall  of  the  present  city  passes,  we 
shall  suppose  a  pile  of  buildings,  the  palace  of 
David,  having  one  front  toward  Jerusalem  and 
another  toward  the  gardens,  into  which  the  rest 
of  the  ground  was  formed.  These  gardens,  thus 
occupying  full  half  the  area  of  the  city  of  David, 
must  be  supposed  to  be  amply  furnished  with  the 
most  admired  plants,  shrubs,  trees,  everercens.  etc  , 
with  water  in  basins,  sire.ami;  and  fountains:  with 
a  smooth-mowed  sward  of  the  most  vivid  green. 
that  is.  grass,  and  with  a  variety  of  flowers  in  pots, 
vases,  etc.;  in  short,  with  whatever  of  decoration 


art  and  expense  could  procure,  and  the  whole  so 
disposed  as  to  be  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage 
from  the  windows,  balconies,  galleries,  pavilions 
and  internal  walks  of  the  palace.  Nor  is  this  all, 
for  unless  we  observe  how  fitly  the  risings  and 
hills  of  Mount  Sion  were  adapted  to  communicate 
pleasure,  by  views  of  them  (that  is,  being  looked 
towards)  and  by  the  situations  they  afforded  for 
prospects  (that  is,  being  looked  from)  ;  also,  what 
is  implied  in  these  risings,  the  hollows,  dells,  etc., 
their  counterparts,  which  yielded  at  once  both 
coolness  and  shadow,  we  shall  lose  the  satisfaction 
arising  from  several  of  the  allusions  in  the  poem ; 
these  hillocks,  then,  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind. 
We  must  add  the  supposition  of  various  gates 
around  this  enclosure,  some  communicating  with 
the  town,  others  with  the  country,  all  of  them 
more  or  less  guarded  by  proper  officers  and  at- 
tendants. We  must  also  include  in  our  ideas  of 
the  palace  that  King  Solomon  himself  resided  in 
a  part  of  it;  and  his  bride,  her  mother  and 
attendants,  lodged  in  another  part  of  it.  These 
parts  of  the  same  palace  may  easily  be  under- 
stood as  possessing  a  ready  communication 
with  each  other ;  some  of  them  were  surrounded 
by  corridors ;  others  were  open  pavilions  or  colon- 
nades, according  to  the  nature  and  composition  of 
a  royal  residence  in  the  East,  and  adapted  to  the 
various  purposes  of  the  apartments.  Add  guards, 
former  residents,  proper  officers,  servants,  etc. 

Thus  we  have  stated  our  notions  of  the  time, 
the  place,  the  persons,  of  this  conversation  poern. 
We  desire  the  reader  to  transport  himself  and  his 
conceptions  into  the  palace  of  the  highly  favored 
king  of  Israel ;  to  make  one  among  those  honored 
with  a  station  in  the  train  of  Solomon,  when  his 
betrothed  spouse,  newly  arrived  from  Egypt,  with 
her  mother,  surrounded  by  all  the  pomp  which  the 
superb  Pharaoh  himself  could  depute  to  aggran- 
dize his  daughter  in  the  eyes  of  beholders.  Egypt 
was  at  this  time  in  its  glory  as  to  riches  and 
power,  and  Solomon  was  rising  into  the  greatest 
repute  for  magnificence  and  into  a  proverbial  fame 
for  wisdom.  Thus  introduced,  let  us  attend  the 
conversations  of  these  illustrious  lovers,  hut  let 
us  remember  that  they  are  expressed  and  trans- 
mitted in  the  energetic,  the  impassioned,  the 
figurative  language  of  poetry,  of  eastern  poetry; 
comprised  in  metaphors,  easy,  familiar,  and  even 
constant,  in  the  place  and  country  where  we  hear 
them;  that  a  great  part  of  the  gallantry  attending 
a  courtship  conversation  is  (by  usage)  included 
in  them,  and  that  the  promptitude  of  the  repartee 
to  such  allusions,  metaphors,  similes,  compari- 
sons, etc..  is  accepted  as  no  small  test  of  the 
sprightly  wit,  felicity  of  fancy,  readiness  of  reply 
and  mental  dexterity,  of  the  persons  between 
whom  they  pass. 

(6)  Arrangement. 

TIME.  .-}/,  and  after,  the  RRinF.'s  reernt 

arrival  from  Egyj't. 

The  M.^RRI.^f;K  Wfek:  six  days 
previous  to  the  completion  of 
the  marriage:  the  sixth  day 
being  the  day  of  marriage. 
Each  day  divided  into  two  ec- 
logues, MoR.STNT.  (Illrf  EVKNING. 

except  the  sixth,  tc/iiV/i  is 
MoRNMN'"-,  (>ri/y. 

Time  of  the  year — SrRlNC. 

PLACE.  A  PAt.ACE  OF  Soi.oMON  in  Judea, 

xcith  its  harem,  gardens,  etc.. 
that  is.  the  City  of  David,  ad- 
jacen!  to  Jerusalem 
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TIME. 
PLACE. 

PERSONS. 


Bride. 


Ladies. 


Bride. 

Ladies. 
Bkide. 

Ladies. 


Bride. 

Ladies. 

Bride. 


Ladies. 
Bride, 


Ladies. 


TIME. 
PLACE. 


First  Dav.    Eclocue  I. 

Morning. 

The    Bride's    parlor   and    apart- 
ments in  the  harem. 
Bride.     Ladies  of  the  harem,  or 
Queen   Mother,    visiting    the 
Bride,  So  compliment  and  to 
accompany  her. 
May  he  salute  me  with  affection- 
ate salutations !   (l). 
Or,  May  he  think  me  worthy  to 
receive  his  addresses — his  com- 
pliments of  kindness. 
Yes,  most  certainty;— Expect,  as- 
suredly, his  kindest  addresses. 
So  much  are  thy  {2)  love-favors 

excellences  above  wine. 
By  the  exquisite  odor  of  thy  per- 
fumes  

(Like    perfume    widely    diffused 

is  thy  renown  for  beauty.) 
The  virgins'  affections  are  con- 
ciliated to  thee. 
Pray   lead   the    way— [(3)    pre- 
cede me;  go  before  me.] 
.    .    .   O,  no, — We  follow  in  thy 

train  [close  after  thee.] 
The    king   hath    introduced     me 
into   his   palace    [(4)    Harem, 
chamber.] 
We  shall  be  happy  and  rejoice 

in  thee : 
We  shall  commemorate  thy  love- 
favors  more  than  wine ; 
Most     consummately     shall     we 

love  thee : 
Or,   With  perfect  integrity  shall 
we  love  thee. 

I  am  swarthy 

But  attractive — [engagiitff]. 

.   .   .  swarthy,   O   ye   daughters 

of  Jerusalem, 
As  the  tents  of  Kedar ! 
.     .     .    attractii'e — as    the    tent- 
curtains  of  Solomon! 
Do  not  too  accurately  scrutinize 

my  swarthiness, 
For  indeed  the  sun  hath  darted 

his  direct  rays  upon  me. 
The  sons  of  my  mother  treated 

me  contemptuously;   (s) 
They  appointed  me  (6)   inspect- 
ress  of  the   (7)   fruiteries  [or- 
chards] ; 
But     my     fruitery — my     own — I 

have  not  inspected. 
Tell  me,  O  thou  beloved  of  my 
(8)     heart      [person],     where 
thou  feedest  thy  Hock. 
WTiere  thou  makest  it  to  repose 

at  noon : 
For  why  should  I  be  like  a  rover 

[a  straggler  in  confusion] 
Beside  the  flocks  of  thy  compan- 
ions? 
If    indeed    thou    shouldest     not 

know  of  thyself, 
O  most   (9)   elegant  of  women ! 
Trace   thou    thy   way   along   the 

tracks  of  the  flock ; 
Or  feed  thou  thy  kids  beside  the 
shepherd's  tents. 

First  Day.     Eclogue  II. 

Evening. 
Bride's  Parlor. 


PERSONS        Bride  and  her  Attendants. 

Bridegroom  and  his  Attendants. 

Ladies  of  the  Harem. 
Bridegroom.  To  a  chief  (rider)  in  the  cavalry 

of  Pharaoh. 

(10)  Have  I  compared  thee,  my 
consort. 

Thy  cheeks  are  so  elegantly  dec- 
orated with  bands  of  pearls; 

Thy  neck  is  so  resplendent  with 
collets  of  gems. 
Ladies  ;  or         "j  We   will   make   for  thee  golden 
Bridegroom's     [     bands. 
Companions.     )  With  spotted  edges  of  silver. 
Bride,  (aside)      While  the  king  is  surrounded  by 
his   (11)   circle. 

My  spikenard  diffuses  delightful 
fragrance. 

A  scent-bag  of  balsam  is  my  love 
to  me. 

In  my  bosom  he  shall  constantly 
rest : 

A  cluster  of  Al-Henna  (12)  is 
my  beloved  to  me, 

[Of  At-Hennii]  from  the  planta- 
tions of  En-gedi. 
Bridegroom.  Behold,  thou  art  elegant  in  thy 

taste,  my  consort ! 

Behold  thou  art  elegant!  Thine 
eyes  are  Doves ! 
Bride.  Behold,  thou  art    (13)    magnifi- 

cent, my  associate  friend ; 

How  delightful,  how  exquisitely 
green  [or  Ao7(.'ery]  is  our  (14) 
carpet  covering! 

The  beams  of  thy  palaces  are  ce- 
dars ! 

Their  ornamental  inlayings  are 
firs!  (15)  bnitim,  or  brushim. 
q.  Cypress?) 

1  am  a  rose  of  the  mere 

field: 

A  lily  of  the  mere  valley. 
Bridegroom.         As  the  lily  among  thorns. 

So    is    my    consort    among    the 
maidens. 
Bride.  As    the    citron-tree    among    the 

wild  underwood. 

So  is  my  associate  friend  among 
the  youths. 

Bridegroom  having  retired.     Bride  sola;  or  (16) 
speaking  to  the  Ladies 


Bride. 


When  I  delight  in  his  (17)  deep 
shadow,  and  sit  down  beneath 

it, 

And  his  fruit  is  delicious  to  my 
taste; — 

When  he  introduces  me  into  his 
house  of  wine. 

And  "Affection"  is  his  banner 
bright-blazing  above  me; 

When  he  cheers  me  with  refresh- 
ing cordials. 

And  revives  me  with  fragrant 
(18)  citrons; 

(I  am  so  wounded  to  fainting  by 
affection  I) 

When  his  left  arm  is  under  my 
head. 

And  his  right  arm  embraces 
me ; 

I  adjure  you,  O  daughters  of  Je- 
rusalem, 

By  the  startling  antelopes,  by  the 
timid  deer  of  the  field, 
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TIME. 
PLACE. 


PERSONS 


If  ye  disturb,  if  ye  discompose 

this  complete  affection, 
Till   [affeciion]  herself  desire  it! 

Second  Day.    Eclogue  L 

Morning,  early. 

Bride's  chamber.  Bride  at  her 
(l)  window  hears  the  [hunt- 
ing horn,  etc.  f\  music  of  her 
beloz'cd,  very  early  in  the 
morning. 

Bride,  her  Attendants. 

Bridegroom^  bctoii: 

Bridegroom  s  Companions,  in  at- 
tendance, within  hearing. 
Bride.  The  (2)  music  [sounds]  of  my 

beloved ! 

Behold,   he  himself  approaches! 

Lightly  traversing  the  hills. 

Fleetly  bounding  over  the  rising 
grounds. 

My  beloved  is  swift  like  an  ante- 
lope, or  a  fawn ! 

Behold  his  stopping  [  (3)  scaled, 
placed,]  in  his  (4)  carriage; 

Looking  through  the  apertures ; 

(5)  [-tiindozi'S,] 

Gleaming    between    the    blinds; 

(6)  [lattices;] 

My   beloved   addresses   me,   and 
says, 
Bridegroom,  "Rise,  my  consort,  my  charmer, 

speaking  to  and   come   away ; 

Bride.  For  lo !  the  winter  is  over,  the 

rains  are  passed,  are  gone. 

The  flowers  appear  in  the 
mcad'i. 

The  singing-time  [of  the  night- 
ingale]  is  come. 

And  the  voice  of  the  turtle  re- 
ecl!)cs  in  our  grounds: 

The  fig-tree  forwards  into 
sweetness  its  swelling  fruit. 

And  the  vines  advance  into  fra- 
grance their  just  setting 
grapes. 

Arise,  my  consort,  my  charmer, 
and   come   away! 

My  dove  (7)  hid  in  the  clefts  of 
the   rocks. 

Concealed  in  the  fissures  of  the 
cliffs. 

Show  me  thy  (8)  swelling  neck 
[turgid  crop.] 

Let  me  hear  thy  [cooing] 
call;    (9). 

For  sweet  is  thy  call. 

And  thy  swelling  neck  is  beauti- 
ful." 
To  his  Com-       "C.Tlch     the     j.ickals.     the     little 
panions.  jackals     which      damage     nur 

fruitcries 

Ere  their  productions  come  to 
maturity. 

[Or,  U'hitc  they  have  lender 
fruits.]" 

Bridegroom    being  withdrawn. 
Bride.  My  beloved  is  mine,  and  I  am 

his!  (10) 

Fecdmg  among  lilies! 

Wlu-n  the  d.iy  hrt-czcs.  when  the 
lengthening  vhadows  glimmer. 

Then  return,  then,  my  beloved, 
show  tliv<-clf  like  the  antelope. 

Or  the  younK  hart,  on  the  moun- 
tains  of   Rciliir    (11)    [erafis.] 


Seco.\d  Day.    Eclogue  IL 
TIME.  I'ery  late  in  the  Evening. 

PLACE.  Bride's  apartment. 

PERSONS.  Bride,  sola  [or  with  the  Ladies 

of  the  Harem.] 
Bride.  Reclined  on  my  sofa  till  dusky 

night  /  look  around, 
I  seek  him — the  beloved  of  my 

heart : 
[Or,  I  have  sought  all  the  long 

evening  till  dusk;  or,  till  night, 

(12)  J 
I  seek  him — but  I  find  him  not. 
What  if  I  rise  now,  and  take  a 

turn  [a  round]  in  the  city,  (13) 
In  the  streets,  in  the  squares; 
Seeking  him — the  bfloved  of  my 

heart  ? 

I   Hiay   seek  him,   but    not    find 

him. 
What   if    the    watchmen,   going 

their    rounds    through   all    the 

city,  find  mc? 
"Have  ye  seen  him — the  beloved 

of  my  heart  ?" 
/  should  ask  of  them: — /  might 

ask  in  vain. 
But,    zikat    if,    passing   ever    so 

little  a  way  beyond  them. 
I  find   him — the  beloved   of  my 

heart  ? — 
I  would  clasp  him,  I  would  not 

let   him   go; 
Until  I  had  brought  him  to  the 

house  of  my  mother. 
To  the  apartment  of  my  parent 

herself. 
Then   zi'outd   I    adjure    you,   O 

daughters  of  Jerusalem. 
By    the    startling  antelopes,    by 

the  timid  deer  of  the  field. 
If  ye  disturb,   if  ye  discompose 

this  complete  affection. 
Till    [A_^ectio>i]     herself    desire 

it! 

Third  Day.     Eclogue  I. 


TIME. 
PLACE. 

PERSONS. 


Bride,  i above) 


Ladies,  or 
Attendants. 


Rride. 


Morning. 

Bride's  chamber  window;  look- 
ing totcard.f  the  country. 

Bride,  and  her  Attendants  of 
the    Harem;    looking    through 
the  7nndow. 
(i)     What     is   that,    coming   up 
from  the  common  fields. 

Like  a  vast  (2)  column  of 
smoke  ? 

Fuming  with  balsams  and  frank- 
incense, 

Surp-i-ssing  all  powders  of  the 
perfumer. 

That  is  the  (.i)  palanquin  ap- 
propriate to  Solomon  him'^elf! 

Sixty  stout  men  surround  it ; 

The  stoutest  heroes  of  Israel : 

Every  one  of  them  grasping  a 
sword :  every  one  of  them  ex- 
pert at  arms ; 

Ready  on  his  thigh  the  sword  of 
the  commander, 

[.\  chief.  (4)  fearless]  from 
fear  in  the  night. 

Superior  lo  fear  at  all  times. 

A  nuptial  palanquin  hath  kinij 
Soi«mon  made   fur  liiniself? 
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Ladies,  or  O  yes!   He   hath   made    (5)   of 

Attendants.  Lebanon-wood  [cedar]  its  pil- 

lars 
Of  silver  its  top  covering 
Of  gold  its  lower  carnage ; 
With  purple   [arcgamen]   its 

part   [floor]   is  spread, 
A  present  from  the  daughters  of 
Jerusalem. 
Bride.  Go  forth,  O  daughters  of  Zion, 

and  behold  king  Solomon 
Wearing    the     (6)     head-circlet 
with    which    his    mother   en- 
circled him 
In  the  day  of  his  espousals. 
In  the  day  of  the  gladness  of  his 
heart. 
Bridegroom   (7)   having  seen  the  face,  or  person, 
of  his  Bride,  for  the  first  time,  from  a  distance 
■ — incidentally  at  her  windou' — by  means  of  this 
visit,    takes   advantage    of   this    opportunity    to 
praise  her  beauty. 


Bridegroom. 
(below). 


Behold,  thou  art  elegant,  my 
consort,  behold,  thou  art  ele- 
g;ant! 

Thine  eyes  are  doves  peering  be- 
tween thy   (8)   locks: 

Thy  hair  is  like  a  flock  of 
goats,    (9) 

Long-haired  glistering  goats 
[descending]  at  mount  Gil- 
ead; 

Thy  teeth  like  a  shorn  flock  (lo) 
of  sheep. 

Coming  up  on  (11)  mounl  Cas- 
sius. 

All  of  them  twins  to  each  other ! 

And  not  one  has  lost  its  fellow 
tivin. 

Like  a  braid  of  scarlet  are  thy 
lips; 

^nd  the  organ  of  thy  voice 
[mouth]   is  loveliness. 

Blushing  (12)  like  the  inner 
part  of  a  piece  of  pomegran- 
ate 

I?  thy  cheek  [temple]  beneath 
thy  locks ; 

White  (13)  like  the  tower  of 
David  is  thy  neck, 

(14)  Built  on  a  commanding 
eminence ; 

A  thousand  shields  are  sus- 
pended around  it,  as  trophies 
of  conquest. 

All  of  them  arms  of  dignity  of 
valiant  heroes. 

Thy  (15)  two  nipples  are  like 
two  twin  fawns  of  the  ante- 
lope. 

Nibbling  lily  flowers. 

When  the  day  breezes,  when  the 
lengthening  shadows  glimmer, 

I  will  visit  the  mountains  of 
balsam. 

The  hill  of  frankincense. 


Third  Day.    Ecxogue  II. 

TIME.  Etcning. 

PLACE.  Bride's    parlor;     in     which     her 

Ladies,  etc.,  are  in  waiting. 
PERSONS.  Bridegroom,      accompanied      by 

Attexdants,       visiting        his 

Bride. 
Bridegroom.  Thou  art  my  entire  elegance,  my 

consort. 


Not  a  blemish  is  in  thee. 

Be  of  my  party  (16)  to  Leba- 
non, my  spouse, 

Accompany  me  to  Lebanon, 
come : 

See  the  prospect  from  the  head 
of  Amanah, 

From  the  head  of  Shenir,  and  of 
Hermon, 

From  Lions'  Haunts,  from  Pan- 
ther   Mountains. 

Thou  hast  (17)  carried  off  cap- 
tive my  heart,  my  sister, 
spouse  (19),  [partner].  Thou 
hast  carried  off  captive  my 
heart  [literally,  Thou  hast 
dishecrtcd  nie]. 

By  one  (18)  sally  of  thine  eyes. 

By  one  link  [of  the  chainetle] 
of  thy   neck. 

How  handsome  are  thy  love- 
favors,  mv  sister,  my  spouse ! 
(19)    [betrothed] 

How  exquisite  are  thy  love- 
favors  ! 

How  much  beyond  wine ! 

And  the  fragrance  of  thine  es- 
sences ! — 

Beyond  all  aromatics ! 
Bride.  Sweetness — as      liquid       [palm] 

honey    drops,    such    drop    thy 
lips,   [speech]   O   spouse: 

[Bee]  honey  and  milk  are  under 
thy  tongue : 

And  the   scent  of  thy  garments 
is  the  sweet  scent  of  cedar. 
Bridegroom.  A  garden  locked  up  is  my  sister, 

spouse, 

A  spring  strictly  locked  up,  a 
fountain  closely  sealed. 

Thy  plants  are  shoots  of  Para- 
dise: 

[Or.  .Around  thee  shoot  plants 
of  Paradise.  (20)] 

Pomegranates,  with  delicious 
fruits ; 

The  fragrant  henna,  with  the 
nards, 

(21')   The  nard,  and  the  crocus. 

And  sweet-scented  reed,  and 
cinnamon  : 

With  every  tree  of  incense: 

The  balsam  and  the  aloe-    (22) 

With  every  prime  aromatic. 

Thou  fountain  of  gardens !  thou 
source  of  living  waters  I 

Thou    source    of    streams — even 
of  Lebanon    streams! 
Bride.  North  wind,    awake!    (but    [j;,] 

sink,   thou    southern   gale). 

Blow  on  my  garden,  waft  around 
its    fragrances. 

Then  let  my  beloved  come  into 
his  garden 

And    taste    the    fruits   which    he 
praises  as  his  delicacies! 
Bridegroom.  I  am  (24)  come  into  my  garden, 

mv   sister,    spouse,    [betrothed, 
troth  flight.] 

I  gather  my  balsam  with  my 
aromatics, 

I  eat  my  liquid  honey  with  my 
firm   honey. 

I  drink  my  wine  with  my  milk. 
To  his  Eat.     my     companions :      drink. 

Companions.  drink  deeply. 

My  associate  friends! 
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PL.\CE. 

PERSONS. 

Brioe, 
relating  a 
dream  to 
her  visitors. 


Ladies. 


Bride, 
describes  his 
countenance. 


Fourth  Day.     Ecxogue  i. 

Morning. 

Bride's  chamber. 

Bride  and  her  Attendants  : 

Laoiss  of  the  Harem. 

I  was  sleeping,  (i)  but  my 
[heart]  imagination  was 
awake : 

When  methought  I  heard 

1  lie  (2)  voice  [sound]  of  niv 
beloved,  knocking,  and  say- 
ing: .        , 

"Open  to  me!     my  sister!     my 

consort  '. 
My  dove!  my  perfect!    [or  im- 
maculate beauty!] 
For  my  licaJ  is  excessively  filled 

with  dew, 
My  locks  with  the  drops  of  the 

night." 
But  I  anstcered: 
"I  have  put  off  my  vest; 
How  can  I  put  it  on? 
I  have  washed  my  feet ; 
How  can  I  soil  them?" 
My   beloved    put    his    hand    to 

open  the  door  by  the  lock,  (3) 
( — My   heart    in   its    (4)    cham- 
ber  palpitated    on    account    of 

him ! 
I  rose  to  open  to  my  beloved. 
( — My     hand     dropped     balsam. 

and     my     fingers     self-flowing 

balsam. 
On  the  handles  of  the  lock;) 

I   did   open  to  my   beloved : 

But     my     beloved     was    turned 

away — was  gone — 
( — My    soul    [person,    ajfclioii] 

sprung   forwards    to    meet  his 

address.) 
I  sought  him,  but  could  not  find 

him ; 
1    called   him.   but    he    answered 

me  not. 
The      watchmen       going     their 

rounds  in   the  city  discovered 

me. 
They  struck  me,  they   wounded 

me ; 
They  snatched  my  deep  veil  it- 
self from  off  me. 
Those     surly     keepers     of     the 

walls ! 
I    adjure    you.    O    daughters    of 

Jerusalem. 
If  ye  should  find  my  beloved, — 
What  should  ye  tell  him! — 
— That  I  am  wounded  to  faint- 
ing by   Affection. 
Wherein  is  thy  beloved  superior 

to  other  beloveds. 

Most  elegant  of  women, 

Wherein  is  thy  beloved  superior 

to  other  beloveds. 
That  thou  dost  thus  adjure  us? 
\ry  beloved  is  white  and  ruddy; 
The  (5)  bright-blaring  standard 

of  ten  thousand  ! 
His   head    is    wrought    gold — of 

the    purest    quality  I 
His    locks    are    pendent    curls — 

black  as  the  raven ! 
His    eyes    like    (6)    doves    at    • 

while-foaming  water-fall; 


Descnths  his 

ilrcss. 


Or,  dipping  themselves  in  c 
[garden  canal — basin  J  stream- 
let of  milk, 

And  [turning  themselves,  roll- 
ing] sporting  in  the  fullness 
[depth]   of  the  pool. 

His  temples  are  shrubberies  of 
odoriferous  plapts, 

Clumps  of  aromatic  trees: 

His  lips  are  lilies  dropping  self- 
tluwing  balsam ; 

His  wrists  [bands,  bracelets] 
are  circlets  of  gold, 

Full   set  with  topazes; 

His  waist  [girdle]  is  bright 
ivory. 

Over  which  the  sapphire  plays; 

His  legs  [draioers,  etc.]  are  col- 
umns of  marble, 

Rising  from  bases  of  purest  gold 
[his  shoes]  : 

His  figure  is  noble  as  the  cedars 
of   Lebanon ; 

Majestic  as  the  cedars  of  Para- 
dise, 

His  address  is  sweetness! 

[The  very  concentration  of 
sweetness!] 

His  whole  person  is  loveliness! 

[The  very  concentration  of  love- 
liness!] 

Such  is  my  beloved,  such  is  my 
consort, 

0  daughters  of  Jerusalem ! 
Ladies.                  Whither    may    thy    beloved    be 

gone. 

Most  elegant  of  women? 

What  course  may  tliy  beloved 
have  taken. 

That  we  might  bring  him  to  re- 
join thee? 
Bride.  My  beloved  is  gone  down  to  his 

garden. 

To  his  shrubberies  of  odorifer- 
ous plants; 

To  feed  in  his  gardens. 

And  to  gather  lilies. 

1  am  my  beloved's,  and  my  be- 
loved is  mine  ; 

Feeding  among  lilies ! 

Fourth  Day.     Eclogue  II. 

TIME.  Evening, 

PL.ACE,  Bride's  parlor;  in  which  are  the 

Ladies  in  waiting,  etc. 

Bridegroom,  loilh  his  Attend- 
ants, visiting  his   Bride 

Thou  art  wholly  (8)  decorated, 
my  love,  like  Tirzah : 

,\d(irned  as  Jerusalem  ; 

Dazzling  as  flaming-bannered 
ranks. 

Wheel  about  (9)  thine  eyes 
[glances]   from  off  my  station. 

For.  indeed,  they  overpower  me  ! 

"Thy  (10)  hair  is  as  a  dock  of 
goats  that  appear  from 
C 1 1  cad : 

Thy  .teeth  are  as  a  flock  of  sheep 
■oliich  go  up  from  the  wash- 
ing : 

Whereof  every  one  heareth  twins, 
and  there  is  nal  one  barren 
among  them. 

As  a  piece  of  pomegranate  are 
thy  temples  within  thy  locks." 


PERSONS 

Bridegroom 
Fortified  cities. 


A  repetition  of 
Third  Dav 
Eclogue   I. 

Common    trans- 
lit  ion. 
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Bridegroom's 
Companions. 


Ladies  of 
Harem,  or 
Bride's  At- 
tendants. 
Brideg.   Com. 


Sixty     are     those    queens,     and 

eighty  those  concubines, 
And  damsels  beyond  number ; 
But   my    dove   is   the   very   one 

alone ; 
To  me  she  is  my  perfect  one ! 
The    very    one     is     she    to    her 

mother ; 
The    faultless    favorite     of     her 

parent : 
The   damsels   saw   her ; 
And  the  queens  admired  her, 
And  the  concubines  extolled  her, 

saying, 
"Who    is     this,     advancing    [in 

brightness]  like  day-break. 
Beauteous  as  the  moon,   clearly 

radiant  as  the  sun. 
Dazzling  as  the  streamer-flames 

of  heaven f"  [g.  a  comet?] 
To  the  garden  of  filberts  I  had 

gone    down. 
To    inspect    the     fruits     of    the 

brook  side ; 
Whether  the  grape  were  setting; 
Whether  the  pomegranate  flow- 
ered; 
Unawares  to  my  mind,  my  per- 
son   [ii,     Affection^   beglided 

itself  hack  again, 
More   szviftly   than   the   chariots 

of  my  people  at  a  (12)  charge 

[pouring  oti-t.] 
Bride  rises  to  go  away. 
Face    about,    (13)     face     about, 

Selomeh? 
Face  about,  face  about! 
That   we  may    (14)    reconnoitre 

thee 

What  would  you  reconnoitre  in 

Selomeh  ? 
Or,  How  would  you  reconnoitre 

Selomeh  ? 
Like   [as  we  do]   retrenchments 

(15)   around  camps! 


Fifth   Day.    Eclogue  L 


TIME. 
PLACE. 


PERSONS. 


Morning. 

Bride's  toilette:  Bride  dressing, 
or  recently  dressed. 

Bride,     and     her    Attendants; 
Ladies   of   the   Harem. 
Ladies  of  the  Harem;  admir- 
ing   the    Bride's    [Egyptian''] 
dress. 

How  handsomely  decorated  are 
thy   (l)   feet  in  sandals, 

O  daughter  of  [liberality]  (2) 
princes!    [pmiring   out] 

[i.  e.,  O  liberal  rewardcr  of  in- 
genuity and  merit.] 

The  (3)  selvedges  [returns] 
of  thy  drawers  are  like  (s) 
open-work,    [pinked,] 

The  performance  of  excellent 
hands ! 

Thy  (6)  girdle-clasp  is  a  round 
goblet, 

(7)   Rich  in  mingled  wine; 

"Tby  [bodice]  body-VBST  is  a 
sheaf  of  wIT&at. 

Bound  about  with  lilies: 

Thy  two  (8)  nipples  are  two 
twin  fawns  of  the  antelope. 

Feeding  among  lilies. 

Thy  neck  is  like  an  ivorv  tower: 


Thine  eyes  [dark  with  stibium] 
are  like  the  fish-pools  in 
Heshbon,    (9> 

By  the  gate  of  Beth-rabbini : 

Thy  nose  is  like  the  tower  of 
Lebanon, 

(10)  Which  looketh  toward 
Damascus : 

Thy  \\ea.A-dress  upon  thee  re- 
sembles   (11)    Carmel ; 

And  the  tresses  of  thy  hair  are 
like    (12)    Aregamen! 

The  king  is  (13)  entangled  in 
these  meanderings  I  (14) 
[foldings;  plaitings;  intrica- 
cies. ] 

Fifth   Day.     Eclogue  IL 

TIME.  Evening. 

PLACE.  Bride's     parlor;     with     Ladies, 

etc.,   in  waiting. 
PERSONS.  Bridegroom    visiting   his   Bride. 

Bridegroom.  How    beautiful,    and    how    rap- 

turous, O  love,  art  thou  in  de- 
lights ! 

Thy  very  (15)  stature  equals 
the  palm ; 

And  thy  breasts  resemble  its 
clusters : 

I  said,  I  would  climb  this  palm. 

And   would   clasp   its   branches : 

Now  shall  thy  bosorn  be  odo- 
riferous as  clusters  of  grapes. 

And  the  sweetness  of  thy 
breath  like  the  fragrance  of 
citrons. 

Yes,  thy  [palate]  (16)  address 
resembles  exquisite  wine, 
[cordial.] 

(17)  Going  as  a  love-favor  to 
associate  friends,  to  consum- 
mate integrities  of  love 

[or,  to  friends  whose  stanch 
friendship  has  been  often  ex- 
perienced.] 

It  might  make  the  very  lips  of 
the   sleeping    [of  age]    to   dis- 
course. 
Bride.  I  am  my  beloved's (18) 

And  toward  me  are  his  desires, 

[or.  And  my  dependence  is  up- 
on  him.] 
Bridegroom.  Come,  my  beloved,  let  us  go  out 

into  the  fields. 

Let  us  abide  in  the  villages. 

We  will  rise  early  to  inspect  the 
vineyards. 

Whether  the  vine  be  setting  its 
fruit, 

Whether  the  smaller  grape  pro- 
trude  itself. 

Whether  the  pomegranates 
flower, 

Whether  the  (19)  dudaim  [man- 
drakes] diffuse  their  frag- 
rance. 

There  will  I  make  thee  <:om- 
plete  love-presents; 

For  our  lofts  (20)  contain  all 
new  delicacies  [fruits,] 

But  especially  preserved  delica-  . 
cies. 

Stored  up.  my  beloved,  for  thee. 
Bride.  O  wert  thou  my  brother. 

Sucking  my  mother's  breasts. 
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Bridegroom. 
Bride. 


Should  I  find  thee  in  the  pubhc 
street, 

I   would  kiss  thee; 

Yes,  and  then  would  they  [by- 
standers]   not  contemn   inc ; 

I  would  take  thee.  I  would 
bring  thee 

To  the  house  of  my  mother 

Thou  shouldest  conduct  me 
(21)  ;  i.  e.,  show  me  the  U'ay 
thither. 

-I    would    give    thee    to 


drink   scented   wine, 
Wine     I     myself    had     flavored 

with     the     sweetness     of     my 

pomegranate. 
Then,   were  his  left  arm   under 

my   head, 
And    his    right    arm    embracing 

me, 
I   would   charge  you,   daughters 

of  Jerusalem, 
(22)    By  the  startling  antelopes, 

by  the  timid  deer  of  the  field. 
Wherefore     disturb,      wherefore 

discompose  this  complete  Af- 
fection, 
Till     lA_^ec/ion]     herself    desire 

it? 

Sixth  Day.    Eclocle  I. 

MORNIKC :  after  the  marriage 
ceremony  had  recently  taken 
place. 

Front  of  the  palace 

Bride,  her  Attendants  :  Bride- 
groom, his  ATTt.suA.\T^  :  all  in 
procession  before  and  after  the 
Royal  Palanquin,  in  uhich  the 
Royal  Pair  are  seated. 

Who  is  this  coming  up  from  the 
common  fields. 

In  full  (1)  sociability  with  her 
beloved? 

I'nder  the  citron-tree  (2^  1 
urged  thee  [overcame  thy 
bashfulness. ) 

There  thy  mother  (3)  delivered 
thee  over  to  me. 

There  thy  parent  solemnly  deliv- 
ered thee  over  to  mi- 

Wear  me  as  a  seal  on  thy  heart 
[i«   thy  bosom], 

(4)  As  a  seal-ring  on  thine  arm. 

For  strong  as  death  is  .AfTcction  . 

Its  passion  unappeasable  as  the 
grave : 

Its  shafts  are  shafts  of  fire. 

Thy    flame   of   Deity  itself!    [ve- 
hement as  lightning.] 
BsiPECROOM.  Mighty    waters    cannot    quench 

this  complete  Affection: 

Deluges  cannot  overwhelm  it: 

If  a  chief  (man)  give  all  the 
wealth  of  his  house 

In    afTcclion,    it    would    be    de- 
spised as  despicable  in  him. 
nRiDE.  Our   [cousin,  relaJion]    sister  is 

little. 

And  (S)  her  bosom  is  imma- 
ture: 

What  shall  we  do  for  our  sister. 

In   the   day    when   her   concerns 
shall  be  treated  of? 
Bridegroom.  If  she  be  a  wall, 

We  will  build  on  her  turrets  of 
silver : 


TIME. 

PLACE. 
PERSONS. 


Attendants 
at  the  House. 


Bridegroom. 


Bride. 


If  she  be  a  door-way. 

We  will  frame  around  her  soffits 

of  cedar. 
Bride,  {aside)      I  am  a  wall — and  my  breasts  are 

like  kiosks   (6)  ; 
Thence  I  appeared  in  his  eyes  as 

one    in    whom    he    might    lind 

peace    (7), 
[Absolute  Repose;  or  Prosperity 

of  all  kinds.] 
To  Bridegroom.   Solomon     himself    now    has    a 

fruitery     at     (8)     Baal-Ham- 

aun ; 
That  fruitery  is  commited  to  (9) 

inspectors; 
The     chief     (10)     tenant     shall 

bring   as    rent    for    its    fruits, 
A  thousand  silverlings. 
My   fruitery,   my  own,   my   own 

inspection, 
IVilt  yield  a  thousand   to   thee, 

Solomon : 
But   (11)   two  hundred  are  due 

to  the  inspectors  of  its  fruits. 
Bridegroom.         O  thou  [Dove]  who  residest  in 

gardens. 
Thy  companions  listening  await 

thy    [cooing]    voice, 
Let  me  especially  hear  it  I 
Bride.  Fly  to  me  swiftly,  my  beloved. 

And  show  thyself  to  be  like  the 

antelope  or  the  young  hart, 
On  the  mountains  of  aromatics! 

(7)  Illustrations  of  the  Proposed  Version. 
\\  e  are  now  prepared  to  review  the  cliaractcrs 
of  the  principal  speakers  in  this  interesting  poem. 
The  bride  has  been  a  ranger  of  parks,  plantations, 
etc.,  is  fond  of  gardens  and  rural  enjoyment,  and 
has  a  property  of  her  own,  of  the  same  nature ; 
yet  is  a  person  of  complete  elegance  of  taste  and  of 
manners;  magniticcnt  in  her  personal  ornaments 
and  liberal  in  her  disposition.  She  has  been  edu- 
cated by  her  mothtr  with  the  tenderest  affection, 
and  is  her  only  daughter;  though  her  mother  has 
several  sons.  The  bridegroom  is  noble  in  his  per- 
son, magnificent  in  his  equipage,  palace  and  pleas- 
ures;  active,  military,  of  pleasing  address  and 
compliment,  and  one  on  whom  his  exalted  rank 
and  station  sit  remarkably  easy.  The  bride's 
mother  does  not  speak  in  any  part  of  the  poem ; 
it  is  only  by  what  is  said  of  her  that  we  find  she 
accompanied  her  daughter :  whether  this  person- 
age be  her  natural  mother,  or  any  confidential 
friend,  deputed  to  that  ofiice.  might  engage  con- 
jecture, ihc  bride's  companions  speak  but  little; 
we  think  only  once,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  day, 
if  then.  The  bridegroom's  companions  speak  also 
only  on  the  same  occasion.  The  ladies  of  the 
harem,  or  visitors  to  the  bride,  are  the  first  per- 
sons to  compliment  and  to  cheer  her :  and  we  think 
they  seem  to  accompany  in  her  train  throughout 
the  poem.  It  is  likely  that  these  visitors  praise  her 
in  the  first  day.  dcscrilic  the  palanquin  in  the  third 
day,  converse  with  the  bride  in  the  fourth  day, 
and  admire  her  dress  in  the  fiflh  day.  These  parts 
have  hitherto  been  attributed  to  the  bride's  F.gyp- 
lian  attendants;  but  we  rather  suppose  the  infor- 
mation they  give,  and  the  senlitnenis  they  com- 
municate, imply  persons  well  acquainted  with  the 
bridegroom  and  his  court — that  is,  Jewish  attend- 
ants, maids  of  honor  to  the  bride — or,  may  these 
passages  be  spoken  by  the  queen  mother  of  the 
bridegroom?  (.See  Queen  Mother.)  Some  other 
persons  also  speak  onre  at  the  opening  of  the 
sixth  day;  their  remark  indicates  that  they  stand 
near,  or  at  the  palace;  for  want  of  more  precise 
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knowledge  of  them  they  are  called  "Attendants 
at  the  house ;"  say,  the  chief  officers  of  the  palace. 
But  IS  this  spoken  by  the  ladies  of  the  Harem  ur 
by  the  queen  mother? 

First  Day.  (i)  May  He  Salute  Me  with  Affec- 
tionate Saltutations!  Though  the  import  of  the 
word  ncslick  undoubtedly  is  to  kiss,  yet,  in  sev- 
eral passages  of  Scripture,  it  implies  no  more 
than  mere  salutation  or  addressing — a  compliment 
paid  on  view  of  a  person  or  object.  So  those 
who  are  said,  in  our  translation,  to  have  "liissed 
the  image  of  Baal,"  did  not  kiss  that  image, 
strictly  speaking,  but  kissed  toward  it ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  kissed  their  hands,  and  referred  that  ac- 
tion to  the  image ;  or  kissed  at  a  distance  from  it — 
addressed  it  respectfully  by  the  salaam  of  the 
East.  (See  Adoration;  Kiss.)  This  expression 
of  the  bride,  then,  implies  simply  an  apprehension 
of  fear  (united  with  a  wish  to  the  contrary),  that 
when  the  bridegroom  sees  her  he  may  think 
slightly  of  her  person,  her  qualities,  or  attractions, 
and  may  refrain  from  paying  his  addresses  to  her. 
In  reply,  the  ladies  commend  her  beauty,  and 
cheer  her  modest  solicitude  by  praising  her  attrac- 
tions and  her  elegances.  They  do  not  indeed 
praise  her  person,  because,  according  to  the  cus- 
toms and  decencies  of  the  country,  the  bridegroom 
cannot  yet  see  tliat ;  they  only  praise  her  general 
appearance,  and  what  must  first  strike  a  beholder 
— what  are  most  noticeable  at  the  earliest  interview 
— at  a  first  approach — that  is,  her  polite  manners 
and  deportment ;  also  her  perfumes,  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  which  they  compare  her  renown  for 
beauty.  The  importance  of  perfumes  in  the  East 
is  very  great ;  the  lovers  of  the  Arabian  poets 
never  omit  to  notice  this  attraction  of  their  mis- 
tresses. 

"When  the  two  nymphs  arose  they  diffused  fra- 
grance around  them, 

As  the  zephyr  scatters  perfume  from  the  Indian 
flower. 

Do  not  the  perfumes  of  Khozami  breathe? 
Is  it  the  fragrance  of  Hazer  from  Mecca,  or  the 
odor  diffusing  from  Azza? 

She  resembled  the  moon,  and  she  waved  like  the 

branches  of  Myrobalan. 
She    diffused    perfume    like    the    ambergris,    and 

looked  beautiful  like  the  fawn." 

Agreeably  to  this  we  find  in  Scripture  the  re- 
mark th?t  "Ointment  and  perfume  rejoice  the 
heart"  (Prov.  xxviiig),  and  Isaiah,  describing  a 
female  desirous  of  pleasing  her  paramour,  repre- 
sents her  as  "increasing  her  perfumes"  (chap. 
lvii:9).  (See  also  Esth.  ii:i2;  Ps.  xlv:8;  Prov. 
vii:i7.)  The  reader  will  observe  the  distance  to 
which  these  perfumes  are  understood  to  extend 
their  fragrance ;  and,  relatively,  that  to  which  the 
bride's  beauty  was  famous. 

(2)  Love-Pavors.  It  is  usual  to  render  this 
word  (dudi)  loves — but,  by  considering  (1)  that 
the  ladies  say  they  shall  commemorate  the  (dudi) 
loves  of  the  bride:  (2)  that  (dudi)  loves  are  said 
to  be  poured  out  as  from  a  bottle,  or  to  be  sent  as 
presents  to  persons  of  integrities  (plural)  ;  (3) 
that  the  spouse  invites  the  bride  into  the  country, 
where  he  would  give  her  his  (dudi)  loves, — it  ap- 
pears that  love-presents  of  some  kind  are  the 
articles  meant  by  the  word.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, the  bride  presented  the  ladies  with  curi- 
ously-worked handkerchiefs  (as  is  customary  in 
the  East),  the  ladies  might  look  on  them,  at  a 
distance  of  time  afterwards,  with  a  pleasing  rec- 
ollection of  the  person  by  whom  they  were  given ; 


as  is  customary  among  ourselves.  Such  tokens 
are  not  valued  for  their  intrinsic  worth,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  giver ;  and  were  it  not  trivial, 
we  might  quote  a  common  inscription  on  this 
subject  as  coincident  with  the  spirit  of  this  pas- 
sage, "When  this  you  see,  remember  me."  What 
other  than  a  present  of  love  can  be  poiwd  out 
from  a  bottle — delicious  wine,  that  might  rouse 
the  drowsy  to  discourse?  Or  why  does  the  Spouse 
mvile  his  Bride  into  the  country,  but  in  order 
to  present  her  with  its  best  productions;  some 
of  which,  he  tells  her,  were  stored  up,  and  ex- 
pressly reserved  for  her  reception?  Such  is  the 
meaning  of  this  word,  in  this  place :  favors  be- 
stowed as  the  effect  of  love — to  remunerate  love ; 
or  designed  to  conciliate  love,  to  e.xcite  regard 
toward  the  presenter  of  the  gift.  We  have  used 
the  word  favors,  since  that  word  implies,  occa- 
sionally, personal  decorations ;  as  at  marriages, 
ribands,  etc.,  given  by  the  bride  to  the  attend- 
ants, or  others,  are  termed  bride-favors,  or  sim- 
ply favors. 

(i)  The  bride  proceeds  to  invite  her  visitors  (as 
we  suppose)  into  the  interior  of  her  apartments; 
and,  from  good  manners,  desires  them  to  precede 
her ;  which  they,  with  equal  good  manners,  de- 
cline. The  word  incsliek  signifies  to  advance 
toward  a  place;  as  (Judg.  iv:6),  "Go  and  draw 
toivard  mount  Tabor,  and  take  with  thee  ten 
thousand  men;"  that  is,  go  first  to  mount  Tabor, 
and  be  followed  by  thine  army — head  thine  army 
— precede  it.  (Job  xxi:33),  "He  goeth  to  the 
grave,  where  he  (niesliek)  precedes  a  great  many 
men :  and  so  draws  them  toward  him ;  as  he 
himself  has  been  preceded  by  many  who  have 
died  before  him."  (Job  xxviii:i8.)  "The  price, 
(inesliek),  the  precedence  of  wisdom — its  attrac- 
tion— is  preferable  to  rubies."  Jer.  xxxi  :3,  "I 
have  loved  thee  with  an  everlasting  love ;  there- 
fore with  loving  kindness  have  I  preceded  thee ;" 
as  we  say,  been  beforehand  with  thee,  "drawn 
thee  toward  me."  Such  appears  to  be  the  import 
of  the  word,  which,  therefore,  is  in  this  place 
rendered — lead  the  way,  that  is,  precede  me. 

t4)  The  king's  chamber.  This  word,  though 
usually  rendered  chamber,  can  only  mean,  in  gen- 
eral, his  apartments,  his  residence.  (Deut.  xxxii : 
25,  Marg. ;  Prov.  xxiv:4;  Jer.  xx.xv:2.)  We 
have  among  ourselves  an  instance  of  a  simi- 
lar application  of  the  word  chamber.  In  Richard 
III.  Shakespeare  makes  Buckingham  say  to  the 
young  king.  "Welcome,  sweet  prince,  to  London, 
to  your  chamber;"  the  reason  is.  London,  from 
being  the  usual  residence  of  tlie  king,  was  called 
camera  regis,  "the  king's  chamber."  It  might 
justly  be  rendered  "rooms;"  so  we  have  the  rooms 
at  Bath,  at  Margate,  etc.,  or  chambers  in  a  palace 
— as  the  ever-memorable  Star  chamber,  the  Jeru- 
salem chamber,  the  painted  chamber,  etc.,  that  is, 
apartments.  But  here  it  evidently  means  the 
Harem,  or  women's  apartment,  the  secluded  cham- 
ber into  which  the  bride  invites  the  ladies ;  and 
where  the  latter  part  of  this  eclogue  passes,  be- 
ing transferred,  as  we  suppose,  from  the  parlor 
below  to  the  Harem  above ;  or  from  the  parlor 
crterior,  to  the  Harem  interior. 

(5)  Treated  me  contemptuously,  literally 
"snorted  at  me;"  which,  perhaps,  might  be  ren- 
dered by  our  English  phrase,  "turned  up  their 
noses  at  me ;"  but  how  would  that  read  in  a 
poem?  To  spurn  does  not  correctly  express  the 
idea,  as  that  action  rather  refers  to  a  motion  of 
the  foot ;  whereas,  this  term  expresses  a  move- 
ment of  a  feature,  or  of  the  entire  countenance. 

(6)  Inspcctress  of  the  fruiteries.  This,  we  im- 
agine, is  somewhat  analogous  to  our  office  of 
ranger  of  a  royal  park:  an  office  of  some  dignity. 
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.,nd  of  more  emolumi-nt ;  it  is  bestowed  on  indi- 
viduals of  noble  families  among  ourselves ;  and 
IS  sonielmies  held  by  females  of  the  most  ex- 
alted rank ;  as  the  princess  Sophia  of  Gloucester, 
who  was  ranger  ol  a  pan  of  Bagshot  park ;  the 
princess  of  Wales,  who  was  ranger  of  Greenwich 
park,  etc.,  and  the  office  is  consistent  even  with 
royal  digmty.  This  lady,  then,  was  appointed 
ranger — governess,  directress  of  these  plantations; 
which  appears  to  have  been  perfectly  agreeable 
to  her  natural  taste  and  disposition,  although  she 
alludes,  with  great  modesty,  to  her  exposure  to 
the  sun's  rays,  in  a  more  southern  climate,  by 
means  of  this  office,  as  an  apology  for  a  com- 
plexion which  might  be  thought  by  Jerusalem 
females  to  be  somewhat  tanned. 

(7)  Fruilcricj.  The  word  signifies  not  rcstrict- 
ively  vtitfyards,  but  places  producing  various 
kinds  of  plants ;  for  we  find  the  al-hcnna  came 
from  "the  frmtenes  of  En-gedi,"  the  plantations, 
not  merely  zineyards,  of  "the  fountain  of  Gadi," 
or  the  "springs  of  Gadi,"  chap.  i:i4.  See  No.  12, 
below. 

(8>  Belofcd  of  my  heart,  strictly,  beloved  by 
my  person;  but  as  this  is  rather  an  uncouth 
phrase  in  English,  the  reader  will  excuse  the 
substitution  of  one  more  familiar.  The  word  is 
very  improperly  rendered  soul,  by  our  translators, 
throughout  the  Old  Testament,  though  the  usage 
of  their  time,  as  appears  from  the  best  writers, 
pleads  strongly  in  their  excuse. — "That  soul  shall 
die" — "that  soul  shall  be  cut  off."  read  person; 
for  in  many  places  the  actions  and  functions,  or 
qualities,  of  the  body,  are  attributed  to  it ;  some- 
times those  of  a  living  body,  sometimes  those  of 
a  dead  body ;  where  we  cannot  suppose  it  means 
a  dead  soul.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  general 
word,  expressing  a  person's  self;  and  Sir  William 
Jones  was  obliged  to  use  this  term  self,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  in  translating  a  cognate  word 
from  the  Arabic ;  as,  for  instance — 'he  threw  his 
self  into  the  water."  where  it  would  be  extremely 
erroneous  to  say,  "his  soul,"  in  our  common  ac- 
ceptation  of  that   term. 

(9)  lilegaiit.  We  observed,  in  considering  the 
Ship  of  Tyre,  that  the  word  ipi  might  refer  less 
to  beauty  of  person  than  has  been  thought.  We 
suppose  our  word  handsome  may  answer  to  it, 
in  a  general  sense :  and  we  say,  not  only  a  hand- 
some person,  but  a  handsome  dress,  handsome 
behavior,  speech,  etc  We  have  preferred  the 
term  elegant  as  implying  all  these  ideas,  and  as 
being  more  tisually  connected  with  person  and 
manners;  for  we  rather  say,  a  lady  of  elegant 
manners,  than  of  handsome  manners. 

(10)  This  passage  is  examined  in  the  article  on 
Marriage  Processions.  The  principles  of  that 
explanation  seem  to  be  just.  Otherwise  the  com- 
parison might  be,  "To  my  own  mare,  which  is  the 
prime  among  the  high-bred  horses  I  have  received 
from  I'haraiih" 

(11)  Circle.  This  is  precisely  according  to  the 
usages  of  the  East :  the  royal  personage  sits 
on  his  scat,  and  his  friends  stand  round  him.  on 
each  side,  forming  a  segment  of  a  circle.  The 
friends  of  the  bridegroom  are.  we  suppose,  his 
companions;  but  on  this  first  visit  he  might,  per- 
haps, be  accompanied  by  other  atlcndnnfs.  for 
the  greater  dignity  and  brilliancy  of  ihc  interview. 
Nevertheless,  thirty  companions  might  form  a 
sufficient  circle ;  and  one  can  hardly  suppose 
the  king  of  Israel  had  fewer  than  Samson  (at 
that  time  a  private  person)  (Judg.  xiv:io  and 
Ps.   cxxviii  r.l). 

(12)  Al-Henna  (See  KhimikK).  "The  planta- 
tions, or  fruileries,  of  En-gedi."  These  were  not 
far  from  Jericho;  they  did  not  so  much  contain 
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vines  as  aromatic  shrubs,  including,  perhaps,  ilu- 
famous  balsam  of  Judea.  It  may  be  thought 
from  Ezek.  xlvii;lo  that  En-gedi  was  a  watery 
situation ;  perhaps  not  far  from  the  river,  besides 
being  Itself  a  fountain.  This  agrees  with  Dr. 
Shaw's  account  of  al-henno;  he  says,  it  requires 
much  water ;  as  well  as  the  palm,  for  which  tree 
Jericho  was  famous,  and  from  which  it  derived 
an  appellation. 

(13)  Elegant;  magnificent.  We  think  the  bride- 
groom here  compliments  his  bride  on  the  g<'»i- 
eial  elegance  of  her  appearance  (ipi)',  for,  as 
she  is  veiled  all  over,  he  cannot  see  the  features 
of  her  countenance ;  he  catches,  however,  a 
glimpse  of  her  eyes  through  her  veil,  and  those 
he  praises,  as  being  doves,'  for  which  wc  refer 
to  a  following  remark.  (.See  Veil.;  She  re- 
turns the  compliment,  by  praising  his  elegance 
(ipi);  but  as  this  elegance  refers  to  his  palace, 
it  seems  here  to  be  properly  rendered  magnifi- 
cence, which,  indeed,  as  we  have  observed,  is  its 
meaning  elsewhere.  She  notices  this  magnifi- 
cence, as  displayed  in  the  cedar,  and  other  costly 
woods,  which  adorned  those  apartments  of  the 
palace  into  which  she  had  been  conducted ;  not 
forgetting  that  ever-acceptable  ornament  in  the 
East,  the  green  grass-plat  before  the  door,  which, 
besides  being  gr'een,  was  also  in  this  palace 
adorned  with  the  most  stately  and  brilliant 
Mowers,  compared  to  which,  says  the  bride.  1  am 
not  worthy  of  mention ;  I  am  not  a  palace-flower, 
not  a  fragrant  rose,  carefully  cultivated  in  a 
costly  vase ;  or  a  noble  lily,  planted  in  a  rich 
and  favorable  soil ;  1  am  a  rose  of  the  field,  a 
lily  from  the  side  of  the  humble  water-course, 
the  simple — the  shaded  valley.  To  this,  her  self- 
degradation,  the  bridegroom  returns  an  affec- 
tionate dissent ;  and  here  concludes  their  first  in- 
terview, whose  chief  characteristics  may  be  gath- 
ered from  observing  that  it  is  (1)  short.  (2) 
distant,  (3)  general,  (4>  that  not  the  slightest 
approach  to  any  freedom  between  the  parties  is 
discoverable  in  it  ;  which  perfectly  agrees  with 
our  ideas  on  the  import  of  the  opening  line  of 
this  eclogue. 

(14)  Green;  Flowery.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  the  word  here  used  has  both  these  significa- 
tions;  and  if.  as  we  suppose,  it  refers  to  the  green 
grass  before  the  pavilion,  and  to  the  flowers  and 
flowering  shrubs,  in  pots  and  vases,  standing 
close  by  the  pavilion,  it  is  applicable  to  both  ideas. 
On  this  subject  there  is  an  appropriate  passage 
in  Tavernier :  "I  never  left  the  court  of  Persia, 
but  some  of  the  lords,  especially  four  of  the  while 
eunuchs,  begged  of  me  to  bring  some  flowers  out 
of  France,  for  they  /lotv  <f cry  one  a  garden  he- 
fore  their  chamber  door;  and  happy  is  he  that 
can  present  the  king  with  a  posy  of  flowers  in  a 
crystal  flower  pot." 

(15)  Palace.  We  know  also  that  banquets, 
etc.,  are  held  in  gardens  adjoining  the  resi- 
dences of  persons  of  opulence  in  the  East :  and 
when  .Ahasueriis.  rising  from  table,  went  into  the 
palace-garden  (Esth,  vii:7),  he  had  not  far  to 
go,  but  might  quit  the  banquet  chamber  and  re- 
turn to  it  in  an  instant,  for  evidently  the  garden 
was  adjacent.  The  idea  of  flowery  verdure  also 
applies  to  the  rendering  of  vresh — carpet,  or  cov- 
ering; not  bed.  (See  Bed.")  That  a  bed  for  sleep- 
ing on  should  be  green  is  no  great  proof  of  mag- 
nificence :  but  an  extensive  bed  of  flowers,  as  it 
were,  in  full  view  of  a  parlor  opening  into  it. 
would  at  once  delight  the  senses  of  sight  and 
smell,  and  would  deserve  mention  when  elegances 
were  the  subjects  of  discourse. 

(t6')  Garden.  .After  the  bridegroom  is  with- 
drawn the  bride  expresses  herself  to  the  ladies 
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with  less  reserve.  Her  conversation  no  longer 
refers  to  the  palace,  but  to  her  beloved ;  she  re- 
sumes the  recently  suggested  simile  of  the  citron 
tree,  which,  being  a  garden  plant,  naturally  leads 
her  thoughts  to  a  kiusk  in  a  garden,  wrhere,  when 
they  should  be  in  private  together,  they  might 
partake  of  refreshments;  and  while  they  should 
be  sitting  on  the  duan  (see  Bed)  he  might  rest 
his  arm  on  the  cushion  which  supported  her 
head,  while  his  right  arm  was  free  to  offer  her 
refreshments,  citrons,  etc.,  or  to  embrace  her. 
She  concludes  by  saying  that,  in  such  a  pleasing 
seclusion,  she  would  not  choose  their  mutual  af- 
fection should  be  interrupted,  and  alludes  to  the 
very  startling  antelopes  and  deer  as  the  most 
timid  creatures  she  could  select,  and  those  most 
likely  to  be  frightened  at  intrusion  on  their  re- 
treats. 

(17)  Deep  Sliadcm:  As  the  orange  tree  does 
not  grow  to  any  height  or  extent  in  Britain,  an- 
swerable to  this  idea  of  a  deep  shadow,  we  must 
take  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  seen  it  in,  or 
near,  perfection;  a  single  witness  may  be  suffi- 
cient, if  the  orange  trees  of  Judea  may  be  esti- 
mated by  those  of  Spain.  No  doubt  but  the 
bride's  comparison  implies  a  noble  tree,  a  grand 
tree  of  its  kind.  The  following  are  from  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's Travels  in  Spam:  "The  day  was  sultry. 
and  I  could  with  pleasure  have  lolled  it  out  in  the 
prior's  garden,  under  the  shade  of  a  noble  lemon 
tree,  refreshed  by  the  soft  perfumes  ascending  on 
every  side,  from  the  neighboring  orchards.  * 
*  *  Being  very  hot  and  hungry,  we  made  the 
best  of  our  way  home,  through  large  plantations 
of  orange  trees,  which  here  grow  to  the  size  of 
moderate  timber  trees ;  the  fruit  is  much  more 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  if  less  so  to  the  palate,  ihaii 
the  oranges  of  Portugal,  as  the  rich  blood  color 
is  admirably  contrasted  with  the  bright  tint  of 
the  leaves."     (Pp.  250,  260.) 

(18)  Citron.  That  the  fruit  here  meant  is 
not  "apples,"  but  citrons,  is  now  so  generally  ad- 
mitted that  we  need  not  stay  to  prove  it ;  never- 
theless, it  is  proper  to  mention  it,  that  this  ren- 
dering may  not  seem  to  be  adopted  without  au- 
thority. Almost  every  writer  has  proofs  on  this 
subject.     (See  Apple  Tree.) 

The  Second  D.\y.  (ij  Bride  at  Her  Window 
hears  the  hunting-horn.  This  we  think  probable 
from  what  follows;  the  directions  of  the  bride- 
groorn  to  his  companions  to  catch  the  jackals 
partly  prove  it ;  perhaps,  however,  the  poet  hints, 
that  though,  when  he  set  out.  the  prince  designed 
to  be  of  their  party,  yet,  after  conversation  with 
his  beloved,  he  is  tempted  to  send  them  alone  on 
that  expedition.  It  is  very  natural  that  this 
passing  by  the  bride's  windows  should  occur,  if 
Solomon  dwelt  below,  and  was  going  out  at  a  gate 
above,  in  the  palace;  or  even  if  his  chase  were 
restricted  to  the  area  within  the  walls  it  might 
easily  lead  him  to  pass  the  upper  wing  of  the  pal- 
ace and  the  windows  of  the  harem. 

(2)  Music.  This  is  considered  in  the  article 
on  Marriage  Processions.  Are  not  these  hills, 
these  rising  grounds,  within  the  park  of  the  pal- 
ace? If  so,  then  perhaps  the  bridegroom,  in  a 
following  day,  invites  his  bride  to  no  very  distant 
or  very  dangerous  "lions'  haunts."  or  "panther 
mountains" — but  to  hillocks,  etc..  in  his  park, 
known  by  these  appellations.  We  say  perhaps. 
because,  though  such  names  are  given  to  parts  of 
a  royal  palace  in  the  East,  yet  the  mention  of 
Lebanon  seems  to  infer  a  more  distant  ex- 
cursion. 

(3)  Seated  in  his  (4)  carriage.  (See  the  plate 
of  vehicle,  p.  362.)  Also  for  (5)  the wintiows ; 
and  for  (6)  the  blinds,  or  lattices. 


(7)  My  Dove  hid  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks.  To 
understand  this  simile,  consider  the  bridegroom 
as  being  in  tiie  garden,  below  the  windows  of  the 
chamber,  within  which  openings  the  bride  is  seen 
by  hini ;  now,  windows  in  the  East  are  not  only 
narrow,  but  they  have  cross-bars,  like  those  of 
our  sashes,  in  them ;  the  interposition  of  these 
prevents  a  full  view  of  the  lady's  person,  so  that 
she  resembles  a  dove,  peeping,  as  it  were,  over, 
or  from  within,  the  clefts  in  a  rock ;  and  only 
partly  visible ;  that  is,  retiring,  her  head  and  neck, 
or  crop,  "which,"  says  the  bridegroom,  "though 
I  can  but  just  discern,  I  perceive  is  lovely."  Ol>- 
serve,  too,  that  she  is  closely  veiled ;  the  retiring, 
timid  dove,  therefore,  is  the  comparison.  The 
bridegroom  continues  the  simile  of  the  dove, 
praises  (.8j  her  turgid  crop  and  her  pleasant 
voice ;  this,  in  a  dove,  can  only  be  the  (,9)  cos- 
ing, or  call,  of  that  bird,  which,  under  this  simile, 
he  desires  to  hear  directed  toward  himself. 

(10)  My  beloved  is  mine,  and  I  am  his.  Does 
this  mean:  "I  am  all  obedience  to  his  requests? 
Our  enjoyments  now  are  mutual,  and  it  shall  be 
my  happiness  to  accomplish  his  desires?"  What 
is  the  import  of  the  phrase  "feeding  among 
lilies?"  Who  feeds? — who  is  fed? — why  among 
lilies? 

(11)  Bether.  This  might  be  rendered  "the 
craggy  mountains;"  and  if  it  were  certain  that 
the  ibex  or  rock-goat,  or  the  chamois,  was  that 
particular  species  of  gazelle  which  we  have  ren- 
dered "antelope,"  it  might  be  very  proper  to  pre- 
serve that  translation ;  but  as  Egypt  is  not  a 
mountainous  country,  but  a  valley,  could  the 
bride  know  anything  of  the  rock-goat?  On  the 
other  hand,  were  the  mountains  of  Bether  famous 
for  swift  goats? — and  how  should  the  bride  know 
that  particular? 

(12)  Till  night  I  se.?k  him;  meaning  I  have 
waited  for  my  beloved  all  the  evening,  and  now, 
though  it  be  too  late  to  expect  his  company,  still 
I  seek  him ;  my  disappointment  is  great ;  but  how 
to  remedy  it  ?  Shall  I  go  into  the  city  ?  for  I  am 
sure  he  is  not  at  home.  I  am  sure  if  he  were  in 
the  palace  he  would  visit  me.  The  whole  of  this 
speech  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  optative  mood ;  we 
have  rather  used  the  subjunctive  English  mood 
as  more  likely  to  convey  its  true  import. 

(13)  City.  We  would  suggest  that  the  bride 
does  not  mean  the  City  of  Jerusalem,  but  the 
streets,  the  broad  places,  the  handsome  courts, 
squares,  etc.,  of  the  City  of  David,  her  present 
royal  residence.  Under  this  idea,  should  she  ven- 
ture on  an  evening  promenade,  she  would  be  near 
her  apartments  and  never  beyond  the  walls  of 
her  palace ;  but  even  this  she  declines,  not  choos- 
ing to  expose  herself  to  incidental  meetings  with 
the  guards  or  watchmen.  To  suppose  that  she 
has  any  inclination  to  ramble  in  Jerusalem  at 
large  is  to  forget  that  she  is  a  foreigner,  and  very 
recently  arrived.  How  could  she  know  her  way 
about  that  city? 

The  Third  Day.  (i)  What  is  that—''  In 
the  original,  "Who  is  that" — ?  But  this  has  been 
regarded  as  an  error  of  transcribers.  If  the  orig- 
inal word  were  zi'hat,  then  the  palanquin  is  the 
subject  of  this  inquiry,  and  to  this  the  answer  is 
given.  If  the  original  word  were  who,  then  the 
answer  implies  that  the  royal  owner  was  seated  in 
this  vehicle.  But  there  appears  no  subsequent 
reference  to  him.  We  have  rather  thought  that 
the  general  turn  of  the  question  leads  to  the  word 
what:  the  reader  will  take  his  choice, _  as  either 
word  implies  the  same  import  and  will  justify  the 
same  answer. 

(2)  Vast  column  of  smoke.  This  strong  ex- 
pression  (plural)   is  by.  no  means  too  strong  for 
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the  poet's  design;  the  word  is  used  in  Joel  ii  130 
to  denote  the  smoke  of  a  volcano  or  other  abun- 
dant discharge  of  smoke,  rising  high  in  the  air 
like  a  cloud.  The  immense  quantity  of  perfumes 
burning  around  the  approaching  visitor  is  alluded 
to  with  very  great  address  under  this  prodigious 
comparison.  The  burning  of  perfumes  in  the 
East,  in  the  preceding  part  of  processions,  is  both 
very  ancient  and  very  general.  Deities  (images) 
were  probably  the  first  honored  with  this  cere- 
mony, and  afterward  their  supposed  vice-gerent, 
human  divinities.  The  English  people  have  a 
relic  of  the  same  custom  still  existing  among 
them  in  the  flowers,  strewed  or  borne  in  public 
processions,  at  coronations,  etc.,  and  before  great 
officers  of  state,  as  the  lord  chancellor,  the  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  in  some  corpor- 
ations the  mace,  as  an  ensign  of  office,  has  the 
same  origin,  though  now  reduced  to  a  gilded  or- 
nament only. 

(3)  Palanquin.     (See  the  plate  of  vehicle,  p. 

362  J 

(4)  Fearless.  We  rather  think  this  epithet  de- 
scribes the  commander  of  these  guards,  "the  man," 
that  is,  the  head  man.  or  chief  (see  No.  10  of  the 
Si-XTH  Day),  as  a  brave  fellow;  of  tried  courage, 
void  of  fear  in  the  very  darkest  night,  or  rather 
at  all  times.  The  composition  of  the  Hebrew 
word  (with  O)  favors  this  thought,  and  wc  think 
had  not  the  bed,  the  sleeping  bed,  unluckily  pre- 
ceded it,  this  word  would  not  have  been  deviated 
by  translators  from  its  proper  import,  to  which 
we  have  endeavored  to  restore  it. 

(5)  This  passage  would  startle  the  reader  if  he 
had  not  been  prepared  for  it  by  what  we  have 
already  said.  This  arrangement  of  the  words  is 
unusual  in  Hebrew,  yet  in  poetry  is  very  natural; 
it  merely  refers  the  subject  described  to  the  fol- 
lowing words  describing  it,  instead  of  the  fore- 
going words,  to  which  it  has  hitherto  been  usual 
to  refer  it.  We  shall  see  by  the  plates  the  pro- 
prieties which  accompany,  as  natural  inferences, 
this  manner  of  regulating  the  passage.  (See  the 
plate  of  vehicle,  p.  362.) 

(6)  Head-CircleJ.  This  might  be  rendered  ban- 
deau; but  then  we  could  not  have  preserved  the 
play  of  words,  for  to  have  said,  "the  bandeau  with 
which  his  mother  banded,  or  bandaged,  his  head," 
woi'ld  have  been  intolerable;  the  expression  in 
our  language  becomes  ludicrous ;  we  have,  there- 
fore, preferred  circlet,  with  which  his  niothcr  en- 
circled him.  What  this  circle!  was.  we  may  sec 
on  another  occasion  more  fully ;  but  the  plate  of 
the  bridegroom's  dress  will  assist  us  in  part.  (See 
P-  364O     .  .  .         .       , 

(7)  Bridegroom,  having  seen  his  bride  for  the 
first  time.  "This  we  infer,  because  this  is  his  first 
description  of  her.  or  the  first  compliment  he 
pays  to  her  person  ;  he  praised,  in  the  first  day. 
her  general  deportment ;  on  the  second  day  he 
only  compared  her  neck  to  that  of  a  dove,  that 
being  all  he  had  yet  seen ;  but  now  the  poet  seems 
to  say  that  he  takes  advantage  of  her  contempla- 
tion of  the  royal  palanquin  to  inspect  her  coun- 
tenance, which  also  she  has  suffered  to  be  seen, 
partially  at  least  (see  Nos.  7  and  8  of  the  SF.ro.Ni) 
Uay).  Observe,  he  only  praises  so  much  of  her 
person  as  we  may  suppose  he  could  discern,  while 
she  was  standing  behind  the  window ;  that  is  to 
say,  her  face,  her  hair  (seen  in  front),  het  neck, 
and  her  bosom;  havinjf  caught  a  glimpse  of  these 
he  praises  them,  but  his  bride  has  modestly  stolen 
away,  and  returns  no  answer.  She  hears  him. 
no  doubt,  with  internal  pleasure ;  but  the  com- 
plete sight  of  her  being  a  favor  not  yet  to  be 
granted,  she  withholds  her  approbation  from  the 
incident   which    had    been    too   much    his    friend. 


Observe  the  art  of  the  poet,  who  introduces  an 
incident  whereby  he  favors  the  Lover  with  a 
gratification  to  which  he  was  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, entitled,  yet  contrives  to  save  the  delicacy 
of  his  bride  entirely  harmless  and  irreproachable. 
He  gives  to  the  bride  the  choice  of  what  time — 
how  long — she  would  continue  at  the  window,  yet 
from  the  accident  of  her  going  to  the  window 
without  her  veil,  if  the  introduction  of  his  palan- 
quin were  a  flat  in  the  bridegroom,  we  perceive, 
by  his  subsequent  discourse,  that  his  plot  had  suc- 
ceeded; and  this  without  the  smallest  imputation 
on  the  delicacy  of  the  person  who  was  the  object 
of  his  contrivance. 

(8)  Between  thy  locks.  The  word  rendered 
locks  seems  to  imply  that  portion  of — those  curls 
of — the  hair  which  plays  around  the  forehead; 
whereas,  the  word  rendered  tresses  seems  to  de- 
note those  braids  which  fall  down  the  back  of  the 
wearer  (sec  the  plate  of  the  Bride's  I)ress  below.  ( 
Agreeably  to  this  supposition,  we  do  not  recollect 
that  the  king  has  praised  her  tresses,  because  he 
had  not  seen  them,  having  only  seen  his  Lady  in 
front;  but  he  praises  her  locks  two  or  three  times, 
they  being  such  parts  of  her  hair  as,  in  behold- 
ing her  person  in  front,  naturally  met  his  inspec- 
tion. 

(9.  10)  There  is  an  opposition  in  this  passage 
which  requires  elucidation.  Thy  hair,  or  braids 
of  hair,  falling  on  thy  shoulders,  are  like  the  long 
hairs  of  the  Angora  species  of  goat,  whose  staple 
is  of  great  length,  and  very  silky  (some  of  ihem 
have  been  made  into  muflfs  for  our  ladies),  which 
hang  down,  but  bend  and  wave  in  hanging.  Op- 
posed to  this  is  a  flock  of  sheep,  closely  shorn, 
trimmed  of  their  wool ;  no  superfluity,  but  uni- 
form and  perfect  neatness.  The  goats  are  de- 
scending at  Mount  Gilead,  where,  we  suppose, 
the  way  was  winding  and  tortuous,  making  the 
flock  appear  the  longer  and  more  numerous  to  a 
person  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  mount ;  the 
sheep  are  coming  up  on  Mount  Cassius;  suppose 
such  a  road,  as  apparently  or  really  compresses 
them  into  one  company  (especially  if  seen  by  a 
person  standing  on  the  top  of  the  mount),  or 
which  only  admits  two  at  a  time  to  pass  along 
it.  Mount  Gilead  was  at  the  extremity  of  Judea. 
north ;  Mount  Cassius  was  at  the  extrcmitv  of 
Judea.  south.  The  contrast  is  that  of  long  hair 
lengthened  by  convolutions  of  descent,  opposed 
to  the  utmost  smoothness  contracted  into  the 
narrowest  space. 

(11)  As  to  the  rendering  of  "Mount  Cassius." 
instead  of  "the  washing:"  (l)  It  rises  from 
reading  the  original  as  two  words  instead  of 
one.  which,  in  fact,  does  not  deserve  the  name 
of  an  alteration;  (2)  as  Mount  Gilead  is  a  place 
the  parallelism  requires  a  place  for  this  verse, 
which  (3)  the  oppositions  we  have  above  re- 
marked fully  justify.  This  correction  rostdres 
the  poetry  of  the  passage,  and  is  perfectly  agree- 
able to  the  usages  of  Hebrew  poetry  in  general, 
and  of  this  song  in  particular. 

(12.  13)   Blushing  uhile.     Those  verses,  we  ap- 

firehend.  maintain  an  opposition  of  a  nature  simi- 
ar  to  that  illustrated  in  the  foregoing  remarks — 
blushing  like  a  pomegranate:  ti/mVc  as  a  marble 
tower.  We  presume  that  the  inference  of  blush- 
ing is  not  to  the  flower  of  the  pomegranate,  but 
to  the  inner  part  of  its  rind  when  the  fruit  is  cut 
open,  which  certainly  is  sufficiently  blushing.  The 
comparison  of  the  female  complexion  to  the  rind, 
or  skin,  of  ruddy  fruits  is  common  in  all  nations. 
Comparisons  derived  from  the  blushes  of  the 
peach  are  used  not  only  in  good  company  but 
by  good   writers. 

(14)   The  lower  of  Daind,  built  on  a  comntand- 
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ing  eminence.  Probably  this  tower  was  part  of 
the  palace  of  David,  or  it  might  be  a  guard-house, 
which  stood  alone  on  some  hillock  of  his  royal 
residence.  The  allusion,  we  presume,  is  to  the 
lady's  neck  rising  from  her  shoulders  and  bosom, 
majestically  slender,  graceful  and  delicate  as  the 
clearest  marble,  of  which  material,  probably,  this 
tower  of  David  was  constructed.  On  the  neck 
of  this  lady  was  hung,  by  way  of  ornament,  a 
row  or  collet  of  gems,  some  of  which  were  pol- 
ished, prominent  and  oval  in  shape;  these  the 
speaker  assimilates  to  the  shields  which  were  hung 
round  the  tower  of  David,  as  military  embellLsh- 
ments.  We  would  ask,  however,  whether  these 
shields,  thus  hung  on  the  outside  of  this  tower, 
were  not  trophies  taken  from  the  vanquished ;  if 
so,  antiquity  explains  this  custom  at  once,  and  the 
royal  lover  may  be  understood  as  saying,  "My 
father  David  hung  many  shields  of  those  warriors 
who  may  have  subdued  many  shields  of  the 
mighty,  as  trophies  of  his  prowess,  around  the 
tower  which  he  built  as  an  armory ;  trophies  no 
less  splendid,  and  of  conquests  no  less  numerous 
over  princes  vanquished  by  your  beauty,  adorn 
your  neck"  (see  I  Mace.  iv:s7).  This  is  not  all, 
as  the  word  for  shields  seems  to  imply  a  shield 
borne  before  a  warrior,  as  before  Goliath,  when 
subdued  by  David  (I  Sam.  xvii:7). 

(15)  Tliy  two  nil'l'les.  Here  we  cannot,  we  ap- 
prehend, adopt  any  other  rendering,  for  the  simile 
seems  to  allude  to  two  young  red  antelopes,  who, 
feeding  among  lilies,  and  being  much  shorter  than 
the  Howers.  are  wholly  obscured  by  them,  except 
the  tips  of  their  noses,  which  they  put  up  to  reach 
the  Howers,  growing  on  their  majestic  stems.  As 
these  red  tips  are  seen  among  the  white  lilies,  so 
are  the  nipples  just  discernible  through  the  trans- 
parent gauze,  or  muslin,  which  covers  the  lady's 
bosoin.  Otherwise,  the  breast  itself  is  compared 
to  lilies,  on  account  of  its  whiteness,  above  which 
peeps  up  the  red  nose  of  the  beautiful  gazelle. 

(  ifi)  Lebanon.  This  may  be  understood  as  if 
he  had  said,  "Your  Egypt  is  a  low,  a  level  coun- 
try, but  we  have  here  most  delightful  and  exten- 
sive prospects.  What  a  vast  country  we  see  from 
Motmt  Lebanon  !"  etc.  And  this  may  very  pos- 
sibly be  the  true  sense  of  the  invitation:  but  we 
submit,  whether  these  appellations  were  not  names 
of  places  within  the  precincts  of  the  royal  park. 
Such  occur  in  the  East,  and  to  such,  we  suspect, 
is  the  allusion  of  this  passage. 

(\y)  Carried  captive  my  heart,  robbed  me  of  my 
heart  and  carried  it  off.  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  into 
slavery ;  so  we  say  among  ourselves,  such  a  one 
has  "lost  his  heart,"  "his  heart  is  captivated," 
which  is  the  idea  here. 

(i8)  Ry  one  sally  of  thine  eyes — that  is,  of 
which  I  just  get  a  glimpse,  behind  or  between  thy 
veil;  or,  of  which  the  sparkles,  shooting  through 
thy  veil,  reach  me.  and  that  with  irresistible  ef- 
fect, even  to  my  heart's  captivity,  as  above.  The 
comparison  of  glances  of  the  eyes  to  darts,  or 
oilier  weapons,  is  common  in  the  poets. 

(iq)  Spouse.  The  first  time  we  meet  with  this 
word,  calah,  it  implies  bride;  but,  we  think  it  is 
capable  of  being  referred  to  either  sex,  like  our 
word  spouse.  The  bridegroom  adds,  my  sister 
(see  Abraham),  but  the  bride,  in  her  answer, 
though  she  adopts  the  word  spouse,  yet  omits  the 
term  brother:  we  suppose,  because  that  \yas 
understood  to  convey  a  freedom  not  yet  becoming 
her  modesty  to  assume;  she  goes  so  far.  but  no 
farther.  The  reader  will  perceive  several  words 
attached,  in  elucidation  of  this  appellation,  to  the 
places  where  it  occurs. 

(20)  Around  thee  shoot  plants — literally,  "thy 
shoots  are  plants,"  etc.    By  means  of  this  supple- 


ment, we  presume,  the  ideas  of  the  poet  are,  for 
the  first  time,  rendered  clear,  correct  and  con- 
nected. The  importance  of  water,  fountains, 
springs,  etc.,  in  the  East  is  well  known ;  but  the 
peculiar  importance  of  this  article  to  a  garden, 
and  that  garden  appropriated  to  aromatic  plants, 
must  be  very  striking  to  an  Oriental  reader.  By 
way  of  meeting  some  ideas  that  have  been  sug- 
gested, we  shall  add,  that  the  bride  is  a  fountain, 
etc.,  securely  locked  up  from  the  bridegroom,  at 
present;  that  is,  he  is  not  yet  privileged  to  have 
complete  access  to  her.  What  the  advantages  of 
water  to  a  garden  of  aromatics  might  be  we  may 
guess  from  the  nature  of  the  plants.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  Swinburne  may  contribute  to 
assist  our  conjectures:  "A  large  party  of 
sprightly  damsels  and  young  men  that  were  walk- 
ing here  were  much  indebted  to  us  for  making 
the  water-works  play  by  means  of  a  small  bribe 
to  the  keeper.  Nothing  can  be  more  delicious  than 
these  sprinklings  on  a  hot  day;  all  the  tiozvers 
seemed  to  acquire  new  vigor;  the  odors  exhaled 
from  the  orange,  citron  and  lemon  trees  grew 
more  poignant,  more  balsamic,  and  the  company 
ten  times  more  alive  than  they  were;  it  was  a 
true  April  shower.  We  sauntered  near  two  hours 
in  the  groves,  tilt  we  were  quite  in  ecstasy  'with 
sweets.  It  is  a  most  heavenly  residence  in  spring, 
and  I  should  think  the  summer  heats  might  be 
tempered  and  rendered  supportable  enough  by  the 
profusion  of  water  that  they  enjoy  at  Seville." 
{Travels  in  Spain,  p.  252.)  The  following  de- 
scription of  his  mistress,  by  an  Arabian  lover,  in 
Richardson's  Arab.  Gram.  (p.  151),  bears  much 
similitude  to  several  allusions  in  the  poem  be- 
fore us : 

Her  mouth  was  like  the  Solomon's  seal. 
And  her  cheeks  like  anemones. 
And  her  lips  like  two  carnations, 
And  her  teeth  like  pearls  set  in  coral. 
And  her  forehead  like  the  new  moon; 
And  her  lips  were  sweeter  than  honey, 
And  colder  than  the  pure  water. 

How  very  different  from  our  own  is  th.it  cli- 
mate wherein  the  coldness  of  pure  water  is  a  sub- 
ject of  admiration! — a  comparison  to  the  lips  of 
the  fair ! 

(21)  The  nard.  .A.S  this  plant  occurs  in  the 
close  of  the  former  verse,  should  it  again  occur 
here?  Can  the  words  be  differently  connected? 
or  is  a  word  unfortunately  dropped?  or  what  fra- 
grant shrub  should  be  substituted  for  the  nard? 
but  observe  that  in  one  passage  the  word  nard  is 
singular,  in  the  other  it  is  plural.     (See  Nerd.) 

(22)  We  are  so  accustomed  to  consider  the  aloe 
as  a  bitter,  because  of  the  medical  drug  of  that 
name  (an  inspissated  juice),  that  we  are  hardly 
prepared  to  receive  this  allusion  to  the  delicious 
scent  of  the  flowers  of  this  plant ;  but  that  it 
justly  possesses  and  maintains  a  place  among  the 
most  fragrant  aromatics,  we  are  well  assured: 
"This  morning,  like  many  of  the  foregoing  ones, 
was  delicious ;  the  sun  rose  gloriously  out  of  the 
sea,  and  the  air  all  around  was  perfumed  with  the 
effluvia  of  the  aloe,  as  its  rays  sucked  up  the 
dew  from  the  leaves."  (Swinburne's  Traveis  in 
Spain.     Letters  xii.) 

(23)  Sink,  thou  southern  gale.  On  this  avertive 
sense  of  the  word  B.^.  see  the  article  Stiiloh. 
Had  this  sentiment  been  uttered  in  England  we 
should  have  reversed  the  injunction:  but  in  Judea 
the  heat  of  the  south  wind  would  have  suffocated 
the  fragrancy  of  the  garden,  to  which  the  north 
wind  would  have  been  every  way  favor;ible.  To 
desire  the  north  wind  to  blow  at  the  same  time 
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when  the  south  wind  blows  is  surely  perverted 
philosophy. 

(-"4)  /  am  come  into  my  garden;  that  is.  I  al- 
ready enjoy  the  pleasure  of  your  company  and 
conversation ;  these  are  as  grateful  to  my  mind 
as  delicious  food  could  be  to  my  palate ;  I  could 
not  drink  wine  and  milk  with  greater  satisfac- 
tion ;  I  am  enjoying  it.  And  you,  my  friends, 
partake  the  relish  of  those  pleasures  which  you 
hear  from  the  lips  of  my  beloved,  and  of  those 
elegances  which  you  behold  in  her  deportment 
and  acfdress." 

The  FoiKTii  D.w.  (i)  The  bride  says  ex- 
plicitly that  these  occurrences  happened  in  a 
dream.  "/  slept" — which  at  once  removes  all  ideas 
of  indelicacy,  as  to  the  bridegrooms  attempt  to 
visit  her,  her  going  to  the  door,  standing  there, 
calling  him.  being  found  by  the  watchmen,  beaten, 
wounded,  etc.  Moreover,  she  seems  to  have  sup- 
posed herself  to  be  previously  married,  by  men- 
tioning her  radid,  or  deep  veil,  which  in  reality, 
we  presume,  she  had  not  yet  worn,  as  the  mar- 
riage had  not  actually  taken  place ;  and.  though 
betrothed,  she  probably  did  not  wear  it  till  the 
wedding.  That  the  word  heart  in  this  passage 
means  imagination,  dreaming  imagination,  fancy, 
appears  from  Eccles.  ii  -.23 :  "The  days  of  labori- 
ous man  are  sorrows:  his  doing  vexations,  yea, 
even  in  the  night  time  his  heart  does  not  rest;" 
he  is  still  dreaming  of.  still  engaged  about  the 
subject  of  his  daily  labors.  This  sense  of  the 
word  heart  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Proverbs. 

(2)  The  voice,  that  is.  sound,  of  my  beloved, 
knocking.  For  the  same  reasons  for  which  we 
have  rendered  voice,  music,  in  the  Second  D.\y 
(2).  we  have  rendered  voice,  sound,  in  this  place; 
since  the  sound  of  a  rapping  against  a  door  is 
not  properly  a  voice,  and  since  the  word  bears  a 
more  general  sense  than  voice,  restrictively. 

(3)  Lock.  On  the  nature  of  the  locks  used  in 
the  East,  Mr.  Harmer  has  said  something,  and 
we  mean  to  say  more  elsewhere,  with  a  plate  and 
explanation. 

(4)  Chamber  of  my  heart.  (See  the  article 
Ship.) 

(5)  Standard  of  ten  thousand — chief,  say  many 
— standard,  say  others — he  for  whom  the  stand- 
aid  is  borne,  say  some,  observing  that  the  word 
has  a  passive  import  (the  standard  was  a  fiery 
beacon)  ;  he  tvho  carries  this  beacon — no.  that  is 
too  laborious — he  for  whom,  in  whose  honor,  to 
light  whom,  this  standard  is  carried;  he  who 
shines,  glitters,  dazzles,  by  the  light  of  it :  and 
lastly  comes  the  present  elucidalor — what  fnr- 
hids  that  this  royal  bridegroom  should  himself 
he  the  standard  that  leads,  that  precedes,  that  is 
followed  by — imitated  by — ten  thousand?  So 
Shakespeare  describes  Hotspur: 

His  honor  stuck  upon  him,  .is  the  sun 

In  the  gr.iy  vault  of  heaven,  .ind  hv  his  light 

Did  all  the  chivalry-  of  England  move 

To  do  brave  acts;  he  was  indeed  the  glass 

Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  themselves. 

So  that,  in  speech,  in  gait. 

In  diet,  in  affections  of  delight. 
In  military  rules,  humors  of  blood. 
He  was  the  mark  and  glass,  copy  and  hook, 
Tliat   f.ishioned   others! — And  him — O   won- 
drous him ! 
O,  miracle  of  men  ! 

(6)  His  eyes  are  like  dcrves.  Nothing  can  more 
strikingly  evince  the  necessity  for  acquaintance 
with  the  Rast.  as  well  in  its  natural  history  as  in 
other  matters,  than  this  passage,  and  the  other 
passages  in  which  eyes  are  compared   to  doves : 


our  translators  say  "to  the  eyes  of  doves,"  which, 
as  it  may  be  understood  to  imply  meekness,  ten- 
derness, etc.,  has  usually  passed  without  correc- 
tion; but  the  facts  are    (l)   that  our  translators 
have   added   the    word   eyes;   and    (2)    that   they 
took  black   for  white.     They  had   in  their  minds 
the    while    pigeon,    or    at    least    the    light-colored 
turtle   dove ;    whereas  the   most   common   pigeon, 
or  dove,  in  the   East   is  the  deep  blue,  or  blue- 
gray    pigeon,    whose    brilliant    plumage    vibrates 
around  his  neck  every  sparkling  hue,  every  daz- 
zling flash  of  color ;  and  to  this  pigeon  the  com- 
parison of  the  author  refers.    The  deep  blue  pig- 
eon,   standing    amid    the    foam    of    a    water-fall, 
would   be   a  blue  center,   surrounded  by  a   white 
space  on  each  side  of  him.  analogous  to  the  iris 
of  the  eye,  surrounded  by  the  white  of  the  eye. 
But  as  the  foam  of  this  water-fall  is  not  brilliant 
enough  to  satisfy  the  poet,  he  has  placed  this  deep 
blue  pigeon  in   a  pond  of  milk,  or   in  a  garden 
basin  of  milk,  where,  he  says,  he  turns  himself 
round,  to  parallel  the  dipping  of  the  former  verse ; 
he    wantons,   sports,    frisks;    so   sportive,   rolling 
and  glittering  is  the  eye,  the  iris  of  my  beloved. 
The  milk,  then,  denotes  the  white  of  the  eye,  and 
the  pigeon  surrounded  by  it  the  iris ;  that  is,  "the 
iris  of  his  eye  is  like  a  deep  blue  pigeon,  standing 
in  the  center  of  a  pool  of  milk."    The  comparison 
is  certainly    extremely   poetical   and   picturesque. 
Those    who    can    make    sense    of   our    translation 
are  extremely  favored  in  point  of  ingenuity.    This 
idea    had    not    escaped    the    poets   of    Hindostan, 
for   we   have    in    the    Citagovinda    the    following 
passage :    "The  glances  of  her  eyes  played  like  a 
pair  of  water-birds  of  azure  plumage,  that   sport 
near  a  full-blown  lotus  on  a  pool  in  the  season 
of  dew."    The  pools  of  Heshbon  afford  a  different 
comparison  to  the  eyes  of  the  bride ;  dark,  deep, 
and  serene  are  her  eyes;  so  are  those  pools,  dark, 
deep  and  serene — but  were  they  also  surrounded 
by  a  border  of  dark-colored  marble,  analogous  to 
the  border  of  stibium  drawn  along  the  eyelids  of 
the  spouse,  and  rendering  them  apparently  larger, 
fuller,  deeper?     As  this  comparison  is  used  where 
ornaments  of  dress  arc  the  particular  subjects  of 
consideration,   we   think    it   not    impossible   to  be 
correct  ;  and  certainly  it  is  by  no  means  contra- 
dictory to  the   ideas  contained  in  the  simile  re- 
cently   illustrated.      (Sec     No.    g    in    the    FuTii 
Day.)      For    particulars    of    the    dress,    see    the 
plates  of  dresses  and  their  explanations,  infra. 

(7)  Decorated  as  Tirzah,  etc.  The  whole  of  this 
eclogue,  we  apprehend,  is  composed  of  military 
allusions  and  phrases:  consequently,  the  cities, 
with  the  mention  of  which  it  opens,  were  those 
most  famous  for  handsome  fortifications.  "Thou 
art  (Ipi)  decorated  as  Tirzah  (Naweh)  ;  adorned 
as  Jerusalem  (.Mmeh)  ;  ornamented  in  a  splendid, 
sparkling,  radiant  manner,  as  bannered  ranks,  or 
corps  of  soldiers,  arc  ornamented,  which  is  not 
far  from  the  compliment  formerly  paid  her  as 
resembling  an  officer  of  cavalry,  riding  with  dig- 
nity among  the  horse  of  Pharaoh  ;  nor  is  it  unlike 
the  reference  of  the  prince  himself  to  a  (fiery) 
standard,  in  the  preceding  eclogue.  See  what  is 
vaid  nn  the  banner  of  the  heavens  in  a  followini: 
verse :  these  banners,  we  must  recollect,  were 
flaming  fire-pots,  usually  carried  on  the  top  of  a 
staff. 

(8)  Wheel  about  thine  eyes.  Literally,  do  that 
return,  or.  at  least,  turn  rontiif,-  but  this  phra-ie  is 
not  in  our  language  either  military  or  poetical: 
we  have,  therefore,  adopted  a  word  of  command 
whose  import  is  of  the  same  nature  and  whose 
application  has  been  sufficiently  familiar  to  us  of 
lair. 

(9)  .My  station.  Literally,  my  region,  the  ground 
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I  occupy  wilh  my  troops,  my  post,  in  a  military 
sense ;  which  station  you  attack,  and  by  your  at- 
tack force  me  to  give  ground,  to  retire ;  you  drive 
me  off,  overpower  me,  advance  into  my  terri- 
tories, and.  in  spite  of  my  resistance,  add  them 
by  victory  and  conquest  to  your  own.  These  are 
clearly  military  ideas,  and,  therefore,  we  suppose, 
are  expressed  in  military  terms. 

(lo)  Here  follow  four  lines,  or  verses,  repeated 
from  the  second  eclogue  of  the  second  day.  They 
have  every  appearance  of  being  misplaced ;  a  mere 
duplicate  of  the  former  passage.  It  would  seem 
rather  unlikely  that,  in  so  short  a  poem,  such  a 
duplication  should  be  inserted  intentionally. 
Whether  these  lines  replace  others  which  should 
be  here,  or  merely  are  a  repetition,  the  reader  will 
judge  for  himself  by  the  connection,  or  want  of 
connection,  of  the  passage. 

Dazdinn  as  the  streamers?  (a  comet?)  The 
reader  will  probably  be  startled  at  this  idea,  as 
we  also  should  have  been  had  we  not  accidentally 
met  with  the  following  Arabic  verses  in  Richard- 
son : 

When   I  describe  your  beauty,   my   thoughts  are 

perplexed, 
Whether  to  compare  it 
To  the  sun,  to  the  moon,  or  to  the  wandering  star 

(a  comet). 

Now  this  idea  completes  the  climax  of  the  pas- 
sage, which  was  greatly  wanted,  so  that  the  com- 
parisons stand  (i)  daybreak,  a  small  glimmering 
light;  (2)  the  moon  (full  moon?);  (3)  the  sun 
clearly  shining;  (4)  the  comet,  which,  seen  by 
night,  is  dazzling;  as  it  were,  the  fiery  banner,  or 
streamer  of  the  hosts  of  heaven ;  such  a  phe- 
nomenon has  ever  been  among  the  most  terrific 
objects  to  the  eyes  of  the  simple  Arab,  on  whose 
deep  blue  sky  it  glows  in  tremendous  perfection. 
Is  this  word  plural  by  emphasis? — meaning,  the 
chief  of  streamers;  THE  streamer,  par  excel- 
lence. 

The  comparison  of  a  lady  to  the  full  moon  is 
frequently  adopted  in  Arabia : 

She  appeared  like  the  full  moon  in  a  night  of  joy. 
Delicate  in  limbs,  and  elegant  of  stature. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  observing  how  happily 
this  comet  illustrates  the  simile,  in  Jude  i.V 
"Wandering,  stars,  to  whom  is  reserved  the  black- 
ness of  darkness  for  ever."  As  the  apostle  uses 
the  word  planetai.  it  has  been  usual  to  suppose 
he  alludtS  to  neighboring  orb's,  the  planets,  whose 
motions  appear  very  irregular;  sometimes  direct. 
sometimes  stationary,  sometimes  retrograde :  bul. 
if  we  refer  his  expression  to  comets,  then  we  see 
at  once  how  they  may  be  said  to  remain  in  per- 
petual darkness,  after  their  brilliancy  is  extinct, 
which  idea  is  not  applicable  to  the  planet?.  We 
may  add  that  the  Chaldeans  held  comets  to  be  a 
species  of  planets  ( Scnec.  Quest.  Nat.)  ;  that  the 
Pythagoreans  included  comets  among  planets 
which  appears  after  very  long  intervals,  (Arist. 
.^feteor.  lib.  i),  and  tint  the  itgyptians  calculated 
their  periods  and  predicted  their  return. 

(11)  Affection,  heart.  The  bride  had  told  us  be- 
fore, in  No.  I,  that  while  she  slept,  her  affection, 
heart,  imagination,  was  awake;  the  heart,  among 
the  Hebrews,  was  the  seat  of  the  affections ;  but 
here  the  bridegroom  says,  while  he  was  really 
awake,  and  therefore  fully  master  of  his  senses 
and  of  his  actions,  his  affection  overcame  his 
intentions,  and  brought  him  back,  unawares  to 
himself,  unconsciously,  or  nolens  volcns,  as  we 
say  zvill  he  nil  he.  toward  the  object  of  his  regard. 
This,  then,   is  a  stronger   idea  than  the   former. 


and  is  heightened  by  his  notice  of  the  swiftness 
with  which  he  was  brought  back,  equal  to  that 
of  the  rapid  chariots  of  his  people,  flying  to  en- 
gage the  enemy ;  literally,  chariots  of  my  people 
pouring  out;  (12)  now,  this  pouring  out  hardly 
means  a  review,  but  if  it  does  it  must  point,  espe- 
cially, to  the  most  rapid  movement  of  that  ex- 
ercise ;  that  is,  the  charge ;  if  it  mean  poured  out  in 
battle  it  amounts  to  the  same ;  a  charge  on  the 
enemy,  executed  with  great  velocity ;  but  some 
say,  "chariots  of  the  princes  of  my  people."  (  See 
Amminadab.)  Who  are  "the  people"  of  monarchs? 
The  phrase  is  used  by  Pharaoh,  in  Gen.  xli  :40, 
and  by  Solomon  here. 

(13)  Face  about.  Literally,  turn  round;  but  as 
this  is  no  military  phrase,  as  already  observed, 
the  expression  adopted  seems  to  be  more  coin- 
cident with  the  general  tenor  of  this  eclogue. 

i,i4)  Rcconnoitering.  This  phrase,  wliich,  lit- 
erally, is  that  tve  may  fasten  our  eyes  on  thee, 
we  have  ventured  to  render  reeonnoiter  thee,  for 
it  appears  that  they  would  "fasten  their  eyes" 
on  her  as  they  did  on  entrenchments  around 
camps,  which  can  be  nothing  but  what  modern 
military  language  would  term  rcconnoitering. 

(15)  ll'liat,  or  hozi\  would  yoii  fasten  your  eyes 
on  Selomehf  As  zs.'C  do  on  tlie  ditches,  fosses, 
or  entrenchments  of  the  camps.  In  this  sense  the 
root  is  used,  in  2  Sam.  xx:is;  i  Kings  xxi:23; 
Is.  xxvi:i;  Lam.  ii:i.  On  the  whole,  then,  it 
appears  that  these  arc  military  terms ;  and  it 
must  be  owned  that  they  prodigiously  augment 
the  variety  of  the  poem  and  give  a  highly  spirited 
air  to  this  eclogue  in  particular;  they  account,  too, 
for  the  lively  interference  of  the  bridegroom's 
companions,  and,  by  the  rapid  repartee  they  occa- 
sion, they  close  it  very  differently  from  all  the 
others,  and  with  the  greatest  animation  and 
vivacity. 

Fifth  Day.  (i)  Feet  in  sandals.  (See  the 
plate  on  page  363. ) 

(2)  Daughter  of  Liberality,  or  of  Princes.  Here 
the  same  word  occurs  as  we  observed  signified 
Fourth  Day,  No.  12)  pouring  out;  it  is  usually 
rendered  princes,  from  the  opportunity  enjoyed 
by  persons  of  high  rank  of  pouring  out  their  lib- 
erality on  proper  occasions,  and  perhaps  such  is 
its  import  in  this  place.  Daughter,  in  the  looser 
sense  of  the  word,  not  descendant,  but  patroness 
of  pouring  out.  of  liberality,  who  has  spared  no 
expense  on  this  occasion  to  adorn  thyself  with  the 
most  costly  ai)i)arcl  ;  </.  d.  "Daughter  of  liberal- 
ity how  magnificent  !  how  elegant !  how  attractive 
is  thy  dress!  the  whole  together  is  beautiful;  the 
parts  separately  are  rich  and  ornamental !  We 
shall  consider  and  commend  them  in  their 
order." 

As  the  bride  stands  up  the  ladies  begin  with 
describing  her  sandals  ;  and  they  not  only  praise 
her  sandals,  but  her  feet  in  them.  The  reader  will 
perceive,  by  inspecting  the  prints,  that  this  is 
extremely  accurate,  as  sandals  do  not  hide  the 
feet,  but  permit  their  every  beauty  to  be  seen ; 
and  although  our  ladies,  being  accustomed  to 
wear  shoes,  may  think  more  of  a  handsome  shoe 
than  of  a  handsome  foot,  the  taste  in  the  East  is 
different.  We  know  that  the  Roman  emperor 
Claudius  decorated  his  toes  with  gems,  no  less 
than  his  fingers;  and  was  so  proud  of  his  hand- 
some foot  that,  whereas  other  sovereigns  used  to 
give  their  hands  to  be  kissed  by  their  subjeots, 
on  certain  occasions,  he  gave  his  foot  for  that 
purpose,  which  some  historians  have  attributed 
to  pride  of  station ;  others  to  pride  of  person,  as 
'f  his  handsome  foot  would  otherwise  have  been 
overlooked  and  deprived  of  its  due  admiration. 
Observe,  these  ladies  begin  at  the  bride's  sandals, 
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her  feet,  and  their  descriptions  ascend ;  the  bride- 
groom always  begins  with  her  locks,  her  hair, 
etc.,  and  his  descriptions  descend,  but  not  so  low 
as  the  feet. 

(i)  The  selvedges  of  thy  drawers.  This  word 
(chemuk)  is  derived  from  the  same  root  as  that 
in  the  Second  Day  rendered  "my  beloved  was 
turned  auay;"  it  signifies,  therefore,  to  turn,  to 
return,  to  turn  back;  now,  what  can  more  cor- 
rectly describe  the  selvedge  of  a  piece  of  cloth, 
etc.,  which  is  made  by  the  return  of  the  threads 
back  again  to  where  they  came  from,  that  is, 
across  the  cloth?  Thus  threads,  by  perpetually 
turning  and  returning,  compose  the  edge  of  the 
cloth,  which  we  conceive  to  be  the  very  article 
described  by  the  use  of  the  word  in  this  place ; 
but  if  it  be  the  edge  of  the- garment  the  thought 
is  the  same,  since  that  is  the  natural  situation  for 
an  ornamental  pattern  of  open  work. 

(4 )  r>rauers.  This  word  can  never  mean  thighs, 
as  thighs  have  no  selvedges ;  it  must  mean  draw- 
ers, or  the  dress  of  the  thighs.  (See  the  plate  on 
page  362). 

(5)  Open-iL'ork;  pinked.  Which  of  these  words 
should  be  adopted  depends  on  what  materials 
these  drawers  were  made  of;  if  they  were  of 
muslin,  then  the  open-work  is  wrought  with  a 
needle,  as  muslin  will  not  bear  pinking:  but  if 
they  were  of  silk,  then  they  might  be  adorned 
with  flowers,  etc.,  cut  into  them  by  means  of  a 
sharp  iron,  struck  upon  the  silk,  and  cutting  out 
those  parts  which  formed  the  pattern.  And  this, 
we  apprehend,  is  the  correct  meaning  of  the 
word ;  it  signifies  to  prick  full  of  holes — to  wound 
— to  pierce — to  make  an  opening — to  run  through. 
as  with  a  sword :  all  which  ideas  agree  perfectly 
with  our  rendering,  pinking,  which  consists  in 
piercing  silk  full  of  holes,  with  a  steel  instru- 
ment, forcibly  struck  through  its  subject.  This 
determines  for  silk  drawers ;  however,  open-work 
ptHkings  do  not  disagree  in  phraseology. 

(6)  Girdle-clasp.     (Sec  the  plate  on  page  362). 

(7)  Rich  in  mingled  wines.  The  original  is, 
not  poor;  an  expression  doubtless  adopted  by  the 
poet  for  the  sake  of  his  verse;  the  difference 
between  rendering  "rich,"  and  "not  poor,"  needs 
no  apology.  The  idea  is  that  this  clasp  was  set 
with  rubies;  and  Sir  William  Jones  tells  us  it  is 
very  common  among  the  Arabian  poets  to  com- 
pare rubies  to  wine;  hence  he  begins  one  of  his 
translations  from  the  Arabic :  "Boy,  bid  yon 
liquid  ruby  flow" — meaning  that  he  should  pour 
out  wine  from  the  vessel  which  contained  it. 

(8)  Nipples.  (Sec  No.  15,  Third  D.\y,  where 
this  allusion  has  already  occurred.) 

(q)  Hyes  like  the  pools  of  ileshhon  (sec  No.  6 
in  Foi-RTH  D.\y)  ;  that  is,  darkened  by  a  streak  of 
stibium  drawn  all  around  them,  as  those  pools 
are  encompassed  by  a  border  of  black  marble. 
Probably,  loo.  the  form  of  these  pools  was  oval 
rather  than  circular. 

(10)  7"/iy  nose  like  the  lower  of  Lebanon.  If 
the  former  line  had  not  alluded  to  a  place, 
whereby  this  line  should  require  allusion  to  a 
place  also,  we  should  have  inclined  to  risk  a 
version  derived  from  the  roots  of  these  words; 
which  would  stand  thus : 

Thy  nose  like  a  tower  of  whiteness  itself. 
Which  overlooks  the  levels  (thy  cheeks,  etc.), 

VVe  are  persuaded  that  this  gives  the  true  con- 
ception of  the  passage,  even  if  referred  to  a 
structure  called  the  tower  of  Lebanon,  for  Da- 
mascus is  situated  on  a  level  plain;  or  this  tower 
might  stand  so  as  to  overlook  some  of  those  level 


plains  which  are  interspersed  in  the  mountains  of 
Lebanon.  Such,  however,  is  the  general  idea ; 
an  erect  tower,  but  of  whatever  other  qualities 
is  not  determined.  It  might  be  desirable  to  render 
the  foregoing  verse  also  according  to  its  roots, 
but  the  mention  of  the  gate  of  Bathrabbim  for- 
bids; and  if  Heshbon  be  of  necessity  retained, 
then,  for  the  sake  of  the  parallelism,  we  think  we 
must  retain  also  Lebanon  and  Damascus;  of 
course  the  comparisons  are  entirely  local.  (See 
No.  II,  Third  Day.) 

(it)  Carmcl.  (13)  Aregamen.  We  confess  our 
embarrassment  on  the  subject  of  these  words. 

(13)  Entangled.  This  word  (assur)  is  used  to 
signify  the  entangling  power  of  love.  Mr.  Harmer 
interprets  Eccles.  vii:26:  "I  find  more  bitter  than 
death  the  woman  whose  hands  are  (assurini) 
bands ;"  the  general  sense  of  the  word  is  con- 
finement, restraint,  bondage,  so  that  our  word 
entangled  seems  to  express  the  idea  sufficiently. 

The  idea  that  the  king's  heart  was  entangled 
in  the  numerous  and  beautiful  braids  of  hair 
which  adorned  the  head  of  his  spouse  seems  plaus- 
ible enough,  from  the  customs  of  Oriental  females, 
and  the  general  scope  of  the  passage ;  but  a  par- 
ticular and  applicable  authority  is  furnished  in  an 
ode  of  the  Pend-Nameh  (pp.  287,  288),  translated 
from  the  Persian  by  Baron  Silvestre  de  Sacy. 
Ode  of  /ami  on  the  Tresses  of  His  ^fi.itress: 
"O  thou,  who  hast  entangled  my  heart  in  the  net 
of  thy  ringlets!  the  name  alone  of  thy  curling  hair 
is  become  a  snare  for  hearts.  Yes,  ajl  hearts  are 
enchained  (as  in  the  links  of  a  chain)  in  the 
ringlets  (links)  of  thy  hair;  each  of  thy  curls  is  a 
snare  and  chain.  O  thou,  whose  curls  hold  me 
in  captivity,  it  is  an  honor  for  thy  slave  to  be  fet- 
tered by  the  chains  of  thy  ringlets.  What  other 
veil  could  so  well  become  the  fresh  roses  of  thy 
complexion,  as  that  of  thy  black  curls  (fragrant) 
like  musk?  Birds  fly  the  net;  but,  most  wonder- 
ful !  my  never  quiet  soul  delights  in  the  chains  of 
thy  tresses!  Thy  curls  inhabit  a  region  higher 
than  that  of  the  moon.  .'Xh !  how  high  is  the 
region  of  thy  tresses!  It  is  from  the  deep  night 
of  thy  curls  that  the  daybreak  of  felicity  rises  at 
every  instant  for  Jami,  thy  slave  !" 

The  reader  will  probably  think  this  rhapsody 
sufficiently  exalted ;  it  is,  however,  a  not  im- 
modest specimen  of  the  poetical  exuberance  of 
fancy  and  figurative  language  in  which  the  Orien- 
tals envelop  their  ideas  when  inspired  by  the 
power  of  verse  and  frenzied  by  the  fascinations  of 
beauty. 

(14)  Mcanderings.  This  word  (rchethim)  sig- 
nifies to  run  down,  with  a  tremendous  motion,  or 
winding  way,  as  of  a  stream,  or  rill  of  water:  so 
Jacob's  rods  were  placed  in  the  rills,  rivulets,  gut- 
ters, in  the  watering  troughs  (Gen.  xxx:3S,  30); 
so  the  daughters  of  Rcuel  filled  the  troughs, 
watering  places,  for  the  sheep  to  drink  from 
(Exod.  ii:i6)  ;  not  raised  wooden  troughs,  such  as 
oi'.r  horses  drink  out  of.  but  rills  running  among 
the  stones,  etc.  This  we  have  expressed  by  the 
wnrd  niear.derings :  derived  from  the  numerous 
bendings  of  the  River  Meander,  and  now  natural- 
ised in  our  language,  in  reference  to  streams  and 
winding  rivulets,  etc.  The  trough  into  which 
Rebekah  emptied  the  contents  nf  her  pitcher  (fien. 
xxiv  :20)  is  described  by  a  different  word,  and 
might  be  properly  a  trough. 

(15)  Thy  stature  equals  the  palm.  (Sec  the 
plate  of  the  Bride's  Dress,  infra.) 

(16)  Thy  address.  Literally.  lh\  palate:  but 
ihls  must  refer  to  speech  of  some  ki'nd ;  the  bride 
bad  formerly  tnld  her  spouse  thai  "his  lips  dropped 
honev:"  and  now  he  says,  "her  palate  dropped 
wine— prime   wine ;"   wc   have   the   lips   and   the 
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palale  noticed  together,  to  the  same  purpose,  in 
Prov.  V  :3 : 

The    lips   of    a   strange    woman  drop   liquid 

lioney, 
And  her  palate  drops  what  is  smoother  than 

oil. 

It  is  evident  the  writer  means  her  flattering 
words,  her  seductive  discourses.  The  rendering 
"thy  address"  seems  to  coincide  with  the  cheermg 
and  pervading  effects  of  wine. 

(17)  Going  to  be  presented,  as  a  special  token  of 
affectionate  regard,  to  persons  whose  consum- 
mate integrity  has  been  experienced ;  literally, 
going  for  love-favors  to  uprights  (persons).  Now 
in  such  a  case,  a  person  would  naturally  select  the 
very  best  wine  in  his  power;  he  would  not  send 
the  tart,  or  the  vapid,  but  the  most  cordial,  the 
most  valuable  he  could  procure.  We  suspect  that 
the  bridegroom  compliments  himself,  under  the 
character  of  a  friend  whose  integrity  could  not  be 
doubted.  (For  the  sense  of  consummate  or  com- 
plete, as  that  of  the  word  lashur,  or  Jesliurun,  see 
the  article  Jeshurun.) 

(18)  Should  this  chasm  be  filled  up  with 

and  he  is  mine? 

(19)  Dudaim.     (See  MA^aDRAKE.) 

(20)  Our  lofts;  that  is,  the  upper  part  of  our 
gates  or  openings.  As  it  is  evident  they  were 
places  to  contain  stores  of  fruit  from  the  last 
year's  gathering,  the  word  lofts  is  as  proper  as 
any  to  convey  that  idea.  It  might  be  added  that 
presents  of  fruit,  especially  apples,  by  youths  to 
their  beloveds,  are  well  known  among  the  Greek 
poets ;  indeed,  the  practice  almost  became  a  cus- 
tom, and  originated  a  proverb,  "He  loves  her  with 
apples" — as  we  say  "with  cakes  and  comfits." 

(21)  Tlwu  shouldst  conduct  mc.  The  reader's 
attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  this  passage; 
without  departing  from  the  usual  translation  of 
the  words  we  have  merely  referred  them  to  the 
proper  speaker. 

Should  this  chasm  be  filled  up  with 

By  the  start/in^  antelope,  by  the  //wzV/deer  of 
the  field? 

It  is  inserted  by  the  LXX,  and  the  passage  is  im- 
perfect without  the  usual  termination. 

Sixth  D.w.  (t)  Sociability.  This  seems  to  be 
pretty  nearly  the  import  of  the  original  term, 
which  occurs  only  in  this  place.  Since,  as  we 
conceive,  the  parties  sat  in  the  palanquin  opposite 
to  each  other,  the  bride  could  hardly  be  said  to 
be  leaning  on  her  beloved,  nor  joining  herself  to 
Iter  beloved,  as  some  have  proposed  to  render  it ; 
nevertheless,  that  a  kind  of  free  intercourse  after 
marriage  is  meant  here,  which  would  not  have 
been  so  proper  before  marriage,  admits  of  no 
doubt;  and  we  think  the  chit-chat  of  sociability 
may  answer  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The  fol- 
lowing conversation  is  probably  a  continuation  of. 
or  at  least  is  of  the  nature  of,  that  intended  by 
the  term  sociability. 

(2)  I  urged  thee;  that  is  to  say.  I  would  not  let 
thee  indulge  thy  bashfulness,  but  brought  thee 
forward  to  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  over- 
came thy  maiden  dilatoriness,  "That  would  be 
woo'd,  and  not  unsought  be  won." 

(3)  Thy  mother  delivered  thee.  The  word  sig- 
nifies to  deliver  over,  as  a  pledge  is  delivered  over, 
to  the  person  who  receives  it,  or  to  be  brought 
forii'ard,  or  brought  out  for  that  purpose.  The 
reader  may  discover,  under  the  uncouth  idiom  of 
our  translators,  this  very  idea :  "There  thy  mother 


brought  thee  forth;"  that  is,  as  a  pledge  is  brought 
forth  to  be  delivered  to  a  person  who  stands  out 
of  the  house  to  receive  it  (see  Deut.  xxiv:io,  11). 
That  this  is  sufficiently  unhappily  expressed,  we 
suppose  no  judicious  reader  wdl  hesitate  to  admit. 
But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  Romish  rendering  of 
this  passage:  "There  thy  mother  was  corrupted; 
there  she  was  deflowered  that  bare  thee !" — and 
then — such  mysteries !  in  reference  to  Eve,  the 
general  mother,  etc. 

(4)  As  a  signet  on  thy  arms.     (See  Seals.) 

(5)  Our  sister,  or  cousin,  or  friend,  etc.  The 
word  sister  is  not  always  used — strictly — in  the 
Hebrew  in  reference  to  consanguinity.  The  youth 
of  this  party  is  denoted  by  the  phrase — her  breast 
is  not  grown  to  its  proper  mature  size.  In  Eg^'pt 
this  part  of  the  person  was  extremely  remarkable; 
Juvenal  describes  the  breasts  of  an  Egyptian 
woman  as  being  larger  than  the  child  she 
suckled. 

(6)  Kiosks  are  pavilions,  or  little  closets  pro- 
jecting from  a  wall  for  the  purpose  of  overlooking 
the  surrounding  country,  like  our  summer  houses, 
etc.  In  the  East  they  are  also  the  indispensable 
places  of  repose,  and  of  that  voluptuous,  tranquil 
gratification  to  which  the  inhabitants  are  urged 
by  the  heats  of  the  climate. 

(7)  As  one  who  offered  peace;  literally,  aJo»f 
finding  peace;  but  perhaps  the  sentiment  is:  "I 
appeared  to  him  as  inviting  as  the  most  delightful 
kiosk ;  a  kiosk  in  which  he  might  be  so  delighted 
that  he  would  go  no  farther  in  search  of  enjoy- 
ment." That  peace  often  means  prosperity  is  well 
known ;  indeed,  all  good  is,  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, as  it  were,  combined  and  concentrated  in 
the  term  peace. 

(8)  Baal-Hain-aun.  We  take  this  to  be  alto- 
gether an  Egyptian  term  ;  Ham  Attn  is  "progenitor 
Ham ; '  Baal  is  "lord  " — "The  lord  Ham  our  pro- 
genitor." This  agrees  perfectly  with  Egyptian 
principles.  In  fact,  no  other  nation  so  long  main- 
tained, or  had  so  just  authority  to  maintain,  its 
relation  to  Ham,  who  was  commemorated  in  this 
country  during  many  ages.  This  name  of  a  place, 
decidedly  Egyptian,  confirms  the  general  notion 
that  the  bride  was  daughter  to  Pharaoh. 

(9)  Inspectors.  This  is  the  ofiice  which  had 
been  held  by  the  bride  when  in  her  own  country ; 
but  here  it  is  expressed  in  the  plural,  implying, 
probably,  an  inferiority  from  that  of  the  princess, 
though  to  the  same  purposes,  etc. 

(10)  The  tenant;  literally,  the  man;  that  is,  as 
we  understand  it.  the  chief  man,  the  first  tenant, 
the  occupier ;  the  same  here  as  we  have  taken  "the 
man"  for  the  commander,  in  No.  4.  Third  Day, 
that  is,  the  chief,  or  head  man,  as  we  speak ;  not 
each  man  distributively,  but  the  man  emphat- 
ically ;  for  if  there  were  many  tenants,  did  each 
bring  a  thousand  silverlings,  so  as  to  make,  say. 
ten  thousand?  then  why  not  state  the  larger  num- 
ber? or  did  all  which  the  tenants  brought  make 
lip  one  thousand?  then  why  not  use  the  plural 
form  men?  Moreover,  since  two  hundred,  which 
is  one-fifth  of  a  thousand,  was  due  to  the  inspec- 
tors, it  reminds  us  that  this  is  the  very  propor- 
tion established  in  Egypt  by  Joseph  (Gen.  xlvii : 
24).  This  is  convincing  evidence  that  this  prin- 
cess was  from  Egypt,  and  proves  that,  for  pur- 
poses of  protection,  etc..  this  due  was  constantly 
gathered  by  the  reigning  prince.  We  suppose 
she  hints  at  her  father's  government  under  this 
allusion  to  these  inspectors,  and  is  still  Egyptian 
enough  to  insist  on  the  propriety  of  paying  the 
regular  tribute  to  his  sovereignty,  as  governor 
in  chief.  An  extract  from  Mr.  Swinburne's  ac- 
count of  a  similar  estate  among  the  Spanish  Arabs 
may   explain   the   nature   of   these    fruiteries   and 
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tlieir  profits:  "I  cannot  give  you  a  more  distinct 
idea  of  this  people  than  by  translating  a  passage 
in  an  Arabic  manuscript  in  the  hbrary  of  the 
Escurial.  entitled,  'The  History  of  Grenada,  by 
Abi  Abdalah  ben  Alkalhibi  Aboaneni,"  written  in 
the  year  of  the  Hcgira  778.  A.  U.,  1375;  Mahonict 
Lago  being  then,  for  the  second  time,  king  of  Gren- 
ada. It  begins  by  a  description  of  the  city  and  its 
environs,  nearly  in  the  following  terms:  'The  city 
of  Grenada  is  surrounded  with  the  most  spacious 
gardens,  where  the  trees  are  set  so  thick  as  to 
resemble  hedges,  yet  not  so  as  to  obstruct  the 
view  of  the  beautiful  towers  of  the  Alhambra, 
which  glitter  like  so  many  bright  stars  over  the 
green  forests.  The  plain,  stretching  far  and 
wide,  produces  such  quantities  of  grain  and  vege- 
tables that  no  revenues  but  those  of  the  first  fam- 
ilies in  the  kingdom  are  equal  to  their  annual 
produce.  Each  garden  is  calculated  to  bring  in 
a  net  income  of  five  hundred  pieces  of  gold 
(aurei),  out  of  which  it  pays  thirty  minac  to  the 
king.  Beyond  these  gardens  lie  fields  of  various 
culture,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  clad  in  the 
richest  verdure,  and  loaded  with  some  valuable 
vegetable  production  or  other;  by  this  method  a 
perpetual  succession  of  crops  is  secured  and  a 
great  annual  rent  is  pr^oduced,  which  is  said  to 
amount  to  twenty  thousand  aurei.  Adjoining  you 
may  see  the  sumptuous  farms  belonging  to  the 
royal  demesnes,  wonderfully  agreeable  to  the  be- 
holder from  the  large  quantity  of  plantations  of 
trees  and  the  variety  of  plants.  The  vineyards  in 
the  neighboriiood  bring  fourteen  thousand  aurei. 
Immense  are  the  hoards  of  all  species  of  dried 
fruits,  such  as  figs,  raisins,  ftums,  etc.  They  have 
also  the  secret  of  preserving  grapes  sound  and 
juicy  from  one  season  to  another."  (Comp.  Fifth 
Dav,  No.  20.)  "N.  B.  I  was  not  able  to  obtain 
any  satisfactory  account  of  these  Grenada  aurei, 
gold  coins."  (Swinburne's  Travels  in  Spain, 
Letter  xxii,  p.  164.) 

Dav  of  SIarriage.  Wc  have  supposed  that 
this  Sixth  Day  is  the  day  of  marriage;  as  this 
has  not  usually  been  understood  we  shall  con- 
nect some  ideas  which  induce  us  to  consider  it 
in  that  light.  Leo  of  Modena  says  that  (1)  "The 
Jews  marry  on  a  Friday  if  the  spouse  be  a  maid 
(Thursday  if  a  widow)."  Now  Friday  morning 
is  the  time  of  this  eclogue,  supposing  the  poem 
began  with  the  first  day  of  the  week.  (2)  "The 
bride  is  adorned  and  led  out  into  the  open  air;" 
so  in  this  eclogue  the  bride's  mother  "brings  licr 
out"  for  that  purpose  (3)  "into  a  court  or  gar- 
den;" so  in  this  eclogue  the  ceremony  passes 
"under  a  citron  tree,"  consequently  in  a  garden. 
This  eclogue,  then,  opens  with  observation  of  the 
nuptial  procession  after  marriage ;  and  we  Icarn 
that  the  ceremony  /ia<f  taken  place  by  the  follow- 
ing conversation,  in  which  the  bridegroom  alludes 
to  the  maiden  bashfulness  of  his  bride  as  /inrinc 
required  some  address  to  overcome.  Moreover. 
the  bride  solicits  the  maintenance  of  perpetual 
constancy  to  herself,  as  implied  in  the  connection 
now  completed;  with  attention  to  the  interests  of 
a  particular  friend  she  transfers  all  her  private 
property  to  her  husband,  yet  reserves  a  govern- 
ment-due to  her  royal  parent  in  Egypt  ;  and  the 
eclogue  closes,  both  itself  and  the  poem,  by  mu- 
tual wishes  for  more  of  each  other's  conversation 
and  company.     (See  the  article  Marriarf..) 

CoNa.tisioNS.  It  is  now  lime  to  conclmie  our 
investigation  of  this  poem;  but  we  must  pre- 
viously observe  how  perfectly  free  it  is  from 
the  least  idea  of  indelicacy ;  that  allusions  to  matri- 
monial privacies  which  have  been  fancied  in  it, 
are   .ibsuliitely   grouniUess  fancies;  and  that,  not 


till 


ansiiliitely   groumlkss  lantics;  and  tliat,  not 
the  Fifth  Day,  is  there  any  allusion  to  so  tniicli 


as  a  kiss,  and  then  it  is  covered  by  assimilation  of 
the  party  to  a  sucking  infant  brother.  The  First 
Day  is  distance  itself,  in  point  of  conversation; 
the  Second  has  no  conversation  but  what  passes 
from  the  garden  below  up  to  the  first-floor  win- 
dow ;  the  Third  Day  is  the  same  in  the  morning, 
and  the  evening  is  an  invitation  to  take  an  ex- 
cursion and  survey  prospects ;  as  to  the  compari- 
son to  a  well,  delicacy  itself  must  admire,  not 
censure,  the  simile.  The  Fourth  Day  opens  with  a 
dream,  by  which  the  reader  perceives  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  dreamer  and  the  progress  of  her  affec- 
tion ;  but  the  bridegroom  himself  does  not  hear 
it,  nor  is  he  more  favored  by  it,  or  for  it ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  lady  permits  him  in  the  evening  to 
sport  his  military  terms  as  much  as  he  thinks 
proper ;  but  she  does  not,  by  a  single  word,  ac- 
quaint him  of  any  breach  he  had  made  in  her 
heart.  Wc  rather  suspect  that  she  rises  to  retire 
somewhat  sooner  than  usual,  thereby  counterbal- 
ancing, in  her  own  mind,  those  efltusions  of  kind- 
ness to  which  she  had  given  vent  in  the  morning. 
The  Fifth  morning  is  wholly  occupied  by  the 
ladies'  praises  of  the  bride's  dress;  she  herself 
does  not  utter  a  word ;  but,  in  the  evening  of  that 
day,  as  the  marriage  was  to  take  place  on  the 
morrow,  she  merely  hints  at  what  she  could  find 
in  her  heart  to  do,  were  he  her  infant  brother:  and 
for  the  first  time  he  hears  the  adjuration,  "if  his 
left  arm  was  under  her  head"  on  the  duan 
cushion,  etc.,  and  the  discourse,  though  evidently 
meant  for  her  lover,  yet  is  equivocally  allusive  to 
her  supposed  fondling.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
after  the  marriage  they  make  a  procession,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  place  and  station  of  the 
parties,  in  the  same  palanquin  together,  and  here 
they  are  a  little  sociable;  but  modesty  itself  will 
not  find  the  least  fault  with  this  sociability,  nor 
with  one  single  sentence,  or  sentiment,  uttered  on 
this  occasion. 

We  appeal  now  to  the  candor,  understanding 
and  sensibility  of  the  reader,  whether  it  be  pos- 
sible to  conduct  a  six-day  conversation  betweea 
persons  solemnly  betrothed  to  each  other,  with 
greater  delicacy,  greater  attention  to  the  most 
rigid  virtue,  with  greater  propriety  of  sentiment, 
discourse,  action,  demeanor  and  deportment.  The 
dignity  of  the  persons  is  well  sustained  in  the  dig- 
nity of  their  language,  in  the  correctness  of  their 
ideas  and  expressions;  they  are  guilty  of  no  repe- 
titions; what  they  occasionally  repeat  they  varv, 
and  improve  by  the  variation ;  they  speak  in 
poetry,  and  poetry  furnishes  the  images  they  use; 
but  these  images  arc  pleasing,  magnificent,  varied 
and  appropriate;  they  are,  no  doubt,  as  they 
should  be.  local,  and  we  do  not  feel  half  their 
propriety  because  of  their  locality ;  but  we  feet 
enough  to  admit  that  few  are  the  authors  who 
could  thus  happily  conduct  such  a  poem;  few  are 
the  personages  who  could  sustain  the  characters 
in  it.  and  few  are  the  readers  in  any  nation,  or  in 
any  time,  who  have  not  ample  cause  to  admire  it 
and    to   be    thankful    for    its   preservation    as    the 

SoVG  OF    SoNc.s 

6.  Explanation  of  the  Plates,  Mr.  Taylor 
li.is  collected  re|iri-(iitations  of  several  descrip- 
tions of  those  carriages  which  are  used  in  the  East, 
and  which  arc  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  the 
opening  of  the  second  day  of  this  poem.  We 
select  the  most  important. 

Behold  him  seated,  placed  in  his  carriai/e,  thus: 
lonkinij  nut  thrnufih  the  apertures,  or  front  win- 
dows, fileamiiig,  shmcini/  himself,  or.  rather, 
being  just  visible,  just  glimpsing  through,  or  be- 
tween the  lattices,  perhaps  appended  to  the  aper- 
tures in  front  of  the  carriage.  This  engraving 
represents    a    traveling   carriage;    not   a   carriage 
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for  state  or  splendor.  But  in  the  Third  Day  we 
have  the  description  of  a  superb  and  stately 
equipage,  different,  no  doubt,  from  the  former,  be- 
cause built  expressly  by  the  royal  lover,  to  suit  the 
dignity  of  his  intended  nuptials.  Such  a  palan- 
quin we  have  in  the  accompanying  engraving,  and 
this  is  what  may  be  more  particularly  examined 
by  the  description  given  in  the  poem.  "King 
Solomon  hath  built  for  himself  a  nuptial  palan- 
quin; its  pillars"  (or  what  we  should  call  its 
poles)  "are  made  of  cedar  wood" — Lebanon 
wood — perhaps,  indeed,  the  whole  of  its  wood- 
work might  be  ce- 
""    "'  dar ;  but  the  poles, 

as  being  most  con- 
spicuous, are  men- 
tioned in  the  first 
place.  Now.  it  is 
every  way  unlikely 
(that  Solomon 
would  make  these 
pillars  of  silver,  as 
we  read  in  our 
common  version ; 
the  use  of  silver 
poles  does  not  ap- 
pear; but  the  top, 
covering,  roof.caii- 
opy  —  literally  the 
rolling  and  unrolling  part,  that  wliich  might  be 
rolled  »(/> — was  of  silver  tissue.  This  canopy,  or 
roof,  is  clearly  seen  in  the  engraving;  and  it  is  or- 
namented with  tassels  and  a  deep  kind  of  hanging 
fringe,  perhaps  of  silver  also.  But  the  lower  eiir- 
riagc,  or  bottom,  was  of  golden  tissue,  meaning  that 
part  which  hangs  by  cords  from  the  pillars  or 
poles;  that  part  in  which  the  person  sat — literally, 
the  ridden-in  part,  which  we  have  here  rendered 
the  carriage — was  of  gold.  The  internal  part  of 
this  carriage  was  spread  with  aregamen.  Was  this 
a  finely  wrought  carpet,  adorned  with  flowers,  mot- 
tos,  etc.,  in  colors,  as  some  have  supposed?  How, 
then,  was  it  purple,  as  the  word  is  always  held 
to  denote?  We  see  at  each  end  of  the  carriage 
a  kind  of  bolster  or  cushion,  or  what  may  answer 
the  purpose  of  easy  reclining.  Is  this  covered 
with  chintaf  or  very  fine  ealieo?  Was  such  the 
carriage  lining  of  Solomon's  palanquin,  but  worked 
with  an  ornamental  pattern  of  needle-work,  and 
presented  to  the  king  by  the  daughters  of  Jerusa- 
lem f  We  presume  we  have  now  approached  nearly 
to  a  just  understanding  of  this  poetical  description  ; 
no  doubt  the  royal  vehicle  was  both  elegant  and 
splendid.  We  have  attempted  to  distinguish  its 
parts  with  their  particular  applications.  The 
propriety  of  our  departing  from  the  customary 
mode  of  understanding  these  verses  must  now  be 
left  to  the  reader's  decision;  but  if  the  words  of 
the  original  be  so  truly  descriptive  of  the  parts 
of  this  carriage  as  we  have  supposed,  we  may  an- 
ticipate that  decision  with  some  satisfaction. 

(1)  Egyptian  Dresses.  There  are  two  ideas 
which  ought  to  be  examined  before  we  can  justly 
ascertain  the  particulars  of  the  bride's  appearance: 
First.  Was  her  dress  correspondent  to  those  of  the 
East  in  general?  or,  secondly,  as  she  was  an  Egyp- 
tian, was  her  dress  peculiarly  in  the  Egyptian 
taste?  To  meet  these  inquiries  we  propose  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  peculiarities  of  Egyp- 
tian dress,  presuming  that  some  such  might  belong 
to  the  dress  worn  by  this  lady;  and  indeed,  that 
these  are  what  give  occasion  to  the  admiration  of 
the  ladies  of  the  Jerusalem  harem,  who,  observing 
her  magnificent  attire,  compliment  every  part  of 
that  attire  as  they  proceed  to  inspect  it  in  the 
following  order.  (See  the  notes  in  illustration  of 
the  Fifth  Day.) 


(2)  Sandals.     (See  figure  on  page  363.) 

(3)  Selvedges  of  Thy  Thigh  Anparel.  We 
have  already  examined  the  import  of  this  word. 
If  we  look  at  the  accompanying  figure  we  shall 
find  that  in  front  of  the  drapery,  which  descends 
down  the  thigh  from  the  waist  to  the  ankle,  that  is 
to  say,  where  the  edges  of  the  drapery  meet  in 
front,  is  a  handsome  border  of  open-work;  this 
is  very  distinct,  and  it  answers  exactly  to  the  de- 
scription and  words  used  to  denote  it  in  the 
poem;  it  is  (l)  at  the  return — the  selvedge — of 
the  drapery;  (2)  it  appertains  to  the  thigh  and 
accompanies  it  like  a  petticoat ;  (3)  it  is  pinked, 
or  open-worked,  into  a  pattern,  which  has  evi- 
dently cost  great  labor ;  the  performance  of  ex- 
cellent hands!  This  figure  is 
truly  Egyptian,  for  it  is  from 
the  Isiac  Table.  We  find  the 
same  kind  of  ornament  worn 
by  Grecian  ladies,  but  on  the 
outside  of  the  thigh,  as  ap- 
pears in  the  Hamilton  va.ses. 
Whether  we  read  returning 
edge,  selvedge,  or  front  bord- 
ers, etc.,  of  this  drapery,  is  in- 
different to  the  idea  here  stated. 

(4)  Thy  Girdle  Clasp.    ( See 
figure  on  page  363.) 

(5)  Bodice,  body  vest.     (See 
figure  on  page  363.) 

(6)  Nipples.  Observe  that 
the  Egyptian  figure  above  has 
the  breast  and  nipple  entirely 
naked,  and  has  a  kind  of  neck- 
inger,  which  crosses  the  bosom 
and  is  brought  between  the 
breasts,  so  that  the  wearer 
might  have  covered  the  breast 
had  she  pleased;  but  the  breast  itself  is  left — as  if 
carefully  left — uncovered  in  all  these  figures ;  we 
presume,  therefore,  that  this  was  anciently  a  cus- 
tomary mode  of  dress,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
heat  of  the  country.  It  appears  on  various  mum- 
mies and  on  many  other  Egyptian  representa- 
tions. Sonnini  says  (vol.  iii,  p.  204)  :  "The  Egyp- 
tian women  have  no  other  clothing  than  a  long 
shift,  or  jacket,  of  blue  cloth,  with  sleeves  of  an 
extraordinary  size.  This  manner  of  dressing 
themselves  by  halves,  so  that  the  air  may  circu- 
late over  the  body  itself  and  refresh  every  part  of 
it,  is  very  comfortable  in  a  country  where  close 

cr  thick  habits  it'Otilii 
make  the  heat  intoler- 
able'' We  must  not 
judge  of  the  propriety  of 
Egyptian  costumes  by 
the  necessary  defenses 
against  the  variations  and 
chills  of  northern  cli- 
mates. The  reader  will 
observe  the  head-dress  in 
this  figure; the  hair,  which 
we  presume  is  meant  to 
represent  curls;  the  pec- 
toral, the  covering  of  the 
bosom;  the  petticoat,  its 
border,  ornaments,  etc. 

7.  "Bride's  i>ress. 
This  figure  represents  an 
Oriental  lady  in  full  dress, 
from  Le  Bruyn. 

(1)  Head-Dress.  The 
reader  will  observe  the 
icad-dress,  which  con- 
sists of  a  cap  set  with 
pearls  in  various  forms, 
Bride's  Dress.         ■    the  center  hanging  over 
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the  forehead.  On  the  top  of  this  cap  rise  a  number 
of  sprigs  of  jewelry  work,  which  imitate,  in  pre- 
cious stones,  the  natural  colors,  etc.,  of  the  flow- 
ers they  are  meant  to  represent.  The  stems  are 
made  of  gold  or  silver  wires,  and  the  leaves,  we 
suppose,  are  made  of  colored  foil.  We  saw,  in 
the  former  plate,  that  Egyptian  ladies  wore  a 
high-rising  composition  of  ornaments;  and  we 
see  in  this  figure  a  composition  little,  if  at  all, 
less  aspiring.  In  fact,  then,  this  head-dress  ren- 
ders very  credible  the  idea  of  our  translators, 
"thy  head-dress  upon  thee  is  like  Carmel!" — 
whether,  by  Carmel,  we  understand  Mnunt  Car- 
mel, in  which  case  the  allusion  may  be  to  the 
trees  growing  on  it ;  or,  as  the  word  signifies, 
0  fruitful  field,  whose  luxuriant  vegetation  dis- 
plays the  most  captivating  abundance. 

(2)  Jewels.  From  the  cap  of  this  head-dress 
hangs  a  string  of  pearls,  which,  passing  under  the 
chin,  surrounds  the  countenance.  We  observe 
also  on  the  neck  a  collet  of  gems  and  three  rows 
of  pearls.  These  are  common  in  the  E^st ;  and 
something  of  this  nature,  we  presume,  is  what 
the  bridegroom  alludes  to  when  he  says  (Eclogue 
ii.  in  the  First  Day)  :  "Thy  cheeks  are  bright,  or 
splendid,  with  bands,  thy  neck  with  collets," 
meaning  b«ids  of  pearls  surrounding  the  counte- 
nance and  glistening  on  the  checks;  and  collets  of 
gems,  or  other  splendid  or  shining  substances, 
disposed  as  embellishments.  Observe  also  the 
ornaments  suspended  by  a  gold  chain,  which 
hangs  from  the  neck.  These,  though  not,  strictly 
speaking,  girdle-clasps,  yet  have  much  the  same 
effect  in  point  of  decoration,  and  are  composed  of 
precious  stones,  including,  no  doubt,  rubies,  "rich 
in  mingled  wine."  Observe  the  rings  worn  on 
the  fingers;  the  wrist-bands  of  the  vest,  the  flow- 
ers brocaded  on  it,  on  the  veil,  etc. 

(3)  Dressing  of  the  Hair.  The  figure  also 
shows  distinctly  the  difference  between  locks  and 
It  esses  of  hair.  The  locks  are  those  which  hang 
loosely  down  the  temples  and  cheek ;  the  tresses 
are  those  braids  which  naturally  hang  down  the 
back,  but  which,  in  order  to  show  their  length, 
are  in  this  instance  brought  forward  over  the 
shoulder.  The  reader  will  observe  how  these  are 
plaited.  Now,  this  mode  of  dressing  the  hair 
seems  to  have  little  allusion  to  the  color  of  pur- 
ple, or  to  require  purple-colored  ribands,  or  rib- 
ands of  any  color.  It  may  rather  be  fancied  to 
resemble  a  mode  of  weaving,  such  as  might  be 
practised  at  Arech  or  Erech,  whence  it  might  be 
denominated  Arechmcn,  that  is,  "from  the  city  of 
Arech;"  and,  could  this  be  admitted,  we  should 
perhaps  find  something  like  the  following  ideas  in 
this  passage :  "Thy  head-dress  is  a  diffuse,  spread- 
ing appearance,  like  vegetation  and  flowers 
(i;.  chcnillcT)"  "Thy  tresses  are  close,  compact, 
stuck  together  like  an  intimately  woven  or  worked 
texture,'   say  a  carpel,  diaper,  calico,  etc. 

It  is  true  this  figure  shows  only  a  few  tresses, 
but  we  ought  to  extend  our  conception  to  a  much 
greater  number,  for  Lady  Montague  says:  "I 
never  saw,  in  my  life,  so  many  fitif  heads  of  hair. 
In  one  lady's  I  have  counted  a  hwndred  and  ten 
tresses,  all  natural."  Now.  what  numerous  intri- 
cacies, meanderings.  convolutions,  etc.,  would  a 
hundred  ar.d  ten  tresses  furnish  by  dexterous 
plaiting !  And  as  long  hair,  capable  of  such  orna- 
mental disposition,  was  ostccmcd  a  capital  part  of 
personal  beauty,  how  deeply,  how  inextricably, 
was  the  king — his  affection — entangled  in  such  a 
labyrinth  of  charms,  adorned  in  the  most  becom- 
ing manner  and  displayed  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage ! 

The  sex  has  always  been  proud  of  this  natural 
ornament;  and  when  art  and  taste  have  well  ar- 
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ranged  it,  all  know  that  its  effects  are  not  incon- 
siderable. The  reader  will  recollect  that  we  have 
already  stated  embarrassments  on  the  subject  of 
the  word  Aregamen.  We  have  taken  some  pains 
to  examine  passages  where  it  occurs ;  but  we  can- 
not acquiesce  in  the  opinion  that  it  means  purple; 
that  is,  the  color  of  purple  only.  Nevertheless, 
as  all  the  dictionaries,  and  lexicons,  and  concord- 
ances are  against  us.  we  suspend  our  determina- 
tion. 

(4)  Sandals.       There   is   a   figure   in   Sandys 
which  shows  the  sandals    not  only  adorned  with 

flowers  wrought  on 
them,  but  which,  be- 
ing sandals  only, 
permit  the  whole 
loot  to  be  seen;  and 
being  heighteners, 
they  make  the  wear- 
er seem  so  much 
taller  than  otherwise 
she  would  be  that 
the  bridegroom  may 
well  compare  his 
bride  to  a  palm  tree,  up  to  whose  top  he  desires  to 
climb  that  he  may  procure  its  fruit  (Cant.  vii:8). 
This  figure  also  shows  an  ornament  around  the 
ankle,  and  a  girdle,  perhaps  of  silver  embroidery. 

(5)  Vest.  This  engraving  is  from  "Estampes 
ail  levant y  and 
will  assist  to  illus- 
trate the  compar- 
ison which  our 
translation  renders, 
"thy  belly  is  a  heap 
of  wheat  set  about 
with  lilies."  In  the 
fint  place,  instead 
of  heap,  read  sheaf, 
of  wheat.  Secomtly, 
for  belly,  read  hod- 
ice,  or  vest;  that  is 
the  covering  of  the 
belly.  Thirdly, for 
set  about,  read 
bound  about,  or  tied 
up  ',L'ith  a  band  of 
lilies.  In  short,  the 
comparison  is  a 
vest  of  gold  tissue, 
tii-d  up  with  a  broad 
girdle  of  white  satin,  or  of  silver  tissue,  like 
that  of  this  figure,  to  a  sheaf  of  wheat  standing 
on  its  end,  and  tied  around  its  middle  by  a  broad 
band  of  lilies,  twisted  into  itself,  whose  heads 
would  naturally  hang  down  loosely,  like  the  end 
of  the  girdle  of  this  fi^re.  Having  given  the 
above  as  our  idea  of  this  comparison,  it  may  be 

firoper  to  say  that  if  the  words  set  about  be  abso- 
utcly  retained,  then  the  silver  flowers  on  this 
ground  of  gold  tissue  may  answer  that  idea;  but 
this  does  not  appear  to  be  so  correct  a  translation. 
We  may  be  allowed  also  to  observe  how  entirely 
this  explanation  removes  every  indelicacy  to 
which  our  translation  is  exposed;  and  how  greatly 
it  is  recommended  by  its  simplicity. 

(6)  Oriental  Lndies'  Dress.  This  invesli^- 
tion  of  the  bride's  dress  may  be  closed  with 
propriety  by  the  following  description  of  a  dress 
worn  by  lady  Montague  as  given  by  herself;  also, 
that  of  the  fair  Fatima,  of  whom  she  says,  "She 
was  dressed  in  a  caftan  of  gold  brocade,  flowered 
with  silver,  very  well  fitted  to  her  shape,  and 
showing,  to  admiration,  the  beauty  of  her  bosom, 
only  shaded  by  the  thin  gau^c  of  her  shift.  Her 
drawers  were  pale  pink,  her  waistcoat  green  and 
silver;   her   slippers   white   satin,   finely   embroid- 
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cred  :  her  lovely  arms  adorned  with  bracelets  of 
diamonds  and  a  broad  girdle  set  around  with 
diamonds ;  upon  her  head  a  rich  Turkish  hand- 
kerchief of  pink  and  silver,  her  own  fine  black 
hair  hanging  a  great  length  in  various  tresses; 
and  on  one  side  of  her  head  some  bodkins  of 
jewels. 

"When  I  took  my  leave,  two  maids  brought  in 
a  fine  silver  basket  of  embroidered  handkerchiefs; 
she  begged  I  would  wear  the  richest  for  her  sake, 
and  gave  the  others  to  my  woman  and  inter- 
pretess."  (The  dudi,  love-favors,  of  our  poem, 
passim.) 

"The  first  part  of  my  dress  is  a  pair  of  drawers; 
very  full,  that  reach  to  my  shoes,  and  conceal 
the  legs  more  modestly  than  your  petticoats. 
They  are  of  a  thin,  rose-colored  damas!:,  brocaded 
with  silver  flowers.  My  shoes  are  of  white  kid 
leather,  embroidered  with  gold.  Over  this  hangs 
my  smock,  of  a  fine  white  silk  gauze,  edged  with 
embroidery.  This  smock  has  wide  sleeves,  hang- 
mg  naif  way  down  the  arm,  and  is  closed  at  the 
neck  with  a  diamond  button  ;  but  the  shape  and 
color  of  the  bosom  are  very  well  to  be  distin- 
guished through  it. 

"The  antcry  is  a  waistcoat,  made  close  to  the 
shape,  of  white  and  gold  damask,  with  very  long 
sleeves  falling  back,  and  fringed  with  deep  gold 
fringe,  and  should  have  diamond  or  pearl  but- 
tons. 

"My  caftan,  of  the  same  stuff  with  my  drawers, 
is  a  robe  exactly  fitted  to  my  shape,  and  reaching 
to  my  feet,  with  very  long,  straight,  falling 
sleeves.  Over  this  is  my  girdle,  of  about  four 
fingers  broad,  which  all  that  can  afford  it  have 
entirely  of  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones. 
Those  who  will  not  be  at  that  expense  have  it  of 
exquisite  embroidery  on  satin:  but  it  must  be 
fastened  before  with  a  clasp  of  diamonds. 

"The  ciirdee  is  a  loose  robe  they  throw  off.  or 
put  on,  according  to  the  weather,  being  of  a  rich 
brocade,  (mine  is  green  and  gold),  either  lined 
with  ermine  or  sables ;  the  sleeves  reach  very 
little  below  the  shoulders. 

"The  head-dress  is  composed  of  a  cap.  called 
talpock,  which  is,  in  winter,  of  fine  velvet  em- 
broidered with  pearls  or  diamonds,  and  in  summer 
of  a  light  shining  silver  stuff.  This  is  fixed  on  one 
side  of  the  head,  hanging  a  little  way  down,  with 
a  gold  tassel,  and  bound  on,  either  with  a  cir- 
cle of  diamonds  (as  I  have  seen  several)  or  a 
rich  embroidered  handkerchief.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  head,  the  hair  is  laid  flat;  and  here  the 
ladies  are  at  liberty  to  show  their  fancies;  some 
putting  flowers,  others  a  plume  of  heron's  feathers, 
and  in  short  what  they  please ;  but  the  most  gen- 
eral fashion  is  a  large  bouquet  of  jewels,  made 
like  natural  flowers;  that  is,  the  buds  of  pearl; 
the  roses  of  different  colored  rubies;  the  jessa- 
mines of  diamonds;  the  jonquilles  of  topazes,  etc., 
so  well  set  and  enameled,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
any  thing  of  that  kind  so  beautiful. 

"The  hair  hangs  at  its  full  length  behind,  di- 
vided into  tresses  braided  with  pearls  or  ribands, 
which  is  always  in  great  quantity.  I  never  saw 
in  my  life  so  many  fine  heads  of  hair.  In  one 
lady's  I  have  counted  a  hundred  and  ten  of  these 
tresses,  all  natural ;  but  it  must  be  owned  that 
every  kind  of  beauty  is  more  common  here  than 
with  us.  They  generally  shape  their  eyebrows : 
and  both  Greeks  and  Turks  have  the  custom  of 
putting  round  their  eyes  a  black  tincture  that,  at 
a  distance  or  by  candle  light,  adds  very  much 
to  the  blackness  of  them.  They  dye  their  nails 
a  rose  color  ;  but  I  cannot  enough  accustom  myself 
to  the  fashion  to  find  any  beauty  in  it."  Letters 
xxix,  xxxiri. 


S,     "Bridegroom's  Dress.   We  have  elsewhere 

(see  Crown)  bestowed  some  thoughts  on  the  na- 
ture and  shape  of  the  royal  crown  of  the  kings  of 
the  Jews,  and  we  wish  now  to  recall  those  thoughts 
to  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

(1)  The  Crown.  We  observed  that  the  crown 
of  king  Saul  was  called  naccr^  or  separated;  but 
a  very  different  word,  otliar, 
is  used  to  express  the  cir- 
clet with  which  the  mother 
of  Solomon  encircled  his 
head  on  the  day  of  his  mar- 
riage. Our  translation  ren- 
ders both  these  words  by 
one  English  appellation, 
crown;  and  the  word  olhar 
is  thus  rendered,  where,  as 
ii  seems,  it  gives  incor-  portrait  cfTieranes.  King 
rect     notions      of      the      sub-     of  Armenia,  Showing 

ject  intended.  In  distin-  "Separated "  Cap. 
guishing  the  different  forms  of  this  part  of 
dress,  we  consider  the  cap  or  crown  (or  both 
ideas  in  one,  the  crowned  cap),  in  the  annexed 
figure,  as  being  the  naaer,  or  "separated"  cap 
of  Scripture.  This  is  a  portrait  of  Tigranes, 
king  of  Armenia ;  and  it  contributes,  with  others, 
to  authorize  our  distinction.  In  addition,  how- 
ever, to  these,  we  have  also  representations  of 
a  cap,  the  separations  of  which  are  very  evident 
behind ;  and  one  of  these  separated  parts  falls 
on  each  shoulder,  down  the  back  of  the  wearer. 
This  goes  not  only  in  corroboration  of  the  pro- 
posed distinction  in  the  form  and  nature  of  the 
crowns  of  Jewish  monarchs,  but  also  strongly 
tends  to  establish  the  nature  of  the  shebetz.  or 
royal  coat  of  close  armor. 

It  was  not.  then,  a  royal  cap  of  state  with 
which  the  mother  of  Solomon  decorated  his  head 
at  his  nuptials;  that  was  probably  made  by  a 
more  professed  artist ;  neither  was  it  proper  to 
be  worn  at  such  a  personal  ceremony,  but  only 
on  state  occasions ;  but  if  the  queen  mother  had 
taken  pains  to  embroider  a  muslin  fillet ;  if  she 
had  worked  it  with  her  own  hands,  and  had  ern- 
bellished  it  with  a  handsome  pattern,  then  it 
was  paying  her  a  compliment  to  wish  the  daugh- 
ters of  Jerusalem  should  go  forth  to  admire  the 
happy  effects  of  this  instance  of  maternal  atten- 
tion and  decorative  skill. 

(2)  Royal  Seat.  The  accompanying  portrait 
of  Nadir.  Shah  of  Persia,  from  Frazer.  shows  his 

dress  to  abound 
in  pearls,  pre- 
cious stones  and 
goldenembroid- 
ery.  The  man- 
ner of  the  king's 
sitting,  and  tbe 
kind  of  throne 
on  which  he  sits, 
may  perhaps 
give  some  hint 
of  the  manner 
of  the  Bride- 
groom's sitting 
in  the  First  Day. 
This  is  not  the 
royal  throne  of 
state,  the  »tus- 
nud  of  India; 
that  is  usually 
stationed  in  one 
place,  where  it 
IS  fitted  up  with 
all  imaginable  magnificence,  and  to  which  it  is 
fixed ;  whereas,  this  seat,  is  movable,  and  is  carried 
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from  place  to  place,  as  wanted.  Some  siicli  sfttfe 
was  [lerhaps  occupied  by  Solomon,  when  lie  visited 
!iis  Bride;  so  that  the  kmg  sat,  while  his  compan- 
ions f/ojjrf  on  each  hand  of  him,  forming  a  circle. 
It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  kind  of  throne; 
because  there  are:  (i)  The  tnusnud  itselt,  or 
throne  of  state.  (2)  This  kind  of  -eat  or  settee. 
(3)  A  kind  of  palanquin  (called  iakht  revan, 
that  is  moi'iii!,'  throne), 
and  others,  all  of  which 
are  thrones;  but  their 
names  and  applications 
are  not  the  same  in  the 
original  text  of  Scripture. 
(8)  Jewels.  Tliis 
figure  is  copied  from  Ue 
la  \'alle,  and  is  a  portrait 
of  Aurengzebe,the  Mogul 
of  India.  Observe  the 
pearls,  etc.,  in  his  turban; 


the  collets  of  pearls  and 
gems  hanging  from  his 
neck;  the  same  at  his 
vvrists;  so  the  ISride  says 
of  her  Prince,  "his  wrists, 
that  is,  his  wrist-bands, 
the  ornaments  at  his 
wrists,  are  circlets  of  gold, 
full  set  with  topazes." 
These  topazes  occupy 
the  place  of  the  pearls  in 
our  figure. 

(4)  Shoes  and  Girdle.  Observe,  also,  his 
shots,  which,  bting  gold  jmbroidcry,  are  the  bases 
ui  purest  gold,  from  which  rise  his  legs  like  pil- 
lars of  marble.  Observe,  too,  that  the  stockings, 
fitting  pretty  closely  to  the  legs,  give  them  an 
appearance  much  more  analogous  to  pillars  or 
columns,  than  when  the  drawers  arc  full,  and 
occupy  a  considerable  space,  as  they  are  com- 
monly worn  in  the  East.  The  reader  will  remark 
the  nature  and  enrichments  of  this  girdle,  which 
is,    no   doubt,   of   gold   embroidery. 

(6)  Boyal  Tent.  The  tent  may  give  some  idea 
of  that  of  Solomon,  to  which  the  ladies  compare 
the  Uride ;  they  say  she  is  "attractive  as  the  tent 
of  Solomon  ;"  and  certainly  a  tent  so  ornamented 
and  enriched,  so  magnificently  embellished,  is 
attractive;  attractive  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
magnificent  dress,  when  worn  by  a  person.  FT 
this  tent  be  of  black  velvet,  the  golden  enrich- 
ments cmlxjssed  upon  it  must  have  a  grand  effect. 
It  should  be  recollected  that  the  passage  demands 
the  strongest  contrast  possible  to  the  "tents  of 
Kedar,"  or  the  black  tents  of  wandering  Arabs; 
and,  were  it  not  for  a  following  verse,  the  ref- 
erence should  be  to  the  Bride's  dress — discom- 
posed— all  in  a  tlutlcr — after  a  long  journi-y,  from 
which  she  is  hut  alighted  at  the  moment — rather 
than  to  her  person,  or  complexion,  which  sub- 
sequently is  described  as  fair,  etc.,  by  terms  ab- 
solutely incompatible  with  blackness  or  swarthi- 
ness.  The  coverings  annually  sent  by  the  grand 
seignior  for  the  holy  house  at  Mecca,  are  always 
blaek.  Mr.  Morier  has  delineated  a  lent,  in- 
tended to  represent  that  of  the  prophet,  the  front 
of  which  is  all  but  covered  with  jewels;  the 
whole  sides  and  the  top  with  ornaments,  shawl- 
patterns,  etc.     {TriiTels  in  Persia,  vol.  ii,  p.  181.) 

(6)  Another  Girdle.  Ihis  is  a  portrait  of  the 
grand  seignior,  sultan  AchBict.  But  it  shows  a 
girdle,  or  rather  the  clasp  which  fastens  it,  of 
a  diflferent  nature  from  the  former.  This  appears 
to  be  made  of  some  solid  material  (ivory,  per- 
haps), thickly  studded  over  with  precious  stones, 
wherehv  it  corresponds  prrfrclly  with  that  de- 
scribed by  the  Bride,  as  bright  ivory  over  which 


the  sapphire  plays;  for  these  gems  may  as  well 
be  sapphires  as  any  other.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  sultan's  figure  is  noble  and  majestic, 
and  may  answer,  not  inadequately,  to  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  her  beloved  by  the  Bride. 

It  would  be  a  considerable  acquisition  to  sacred 
literature  if  those  incidents  which  are  furnished 
by  the  Greek  poets,  and,  which  resemble  certain 
incidents  in  this  poem  were  collected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison  ;  they  would  be  found  more 
frequent  and  more  identical  than  is  usually  imag- 
ined. But  this  purpose  would  be  still  more  com- 
pletely accomplished,  by  a  comparison  with  those 
productions  of  the  Persian  and  Hindoo  poets 
which  have  been  brought  to  our  knowledge  by 
the  diligence  and  taste  of  our  countrymen  in 
India.  It  may  safely  be  said,  that  every  line  of 
the  Hebrew  poem  may  be  illustrated  from  Indian 
sources.  Even  that  incident,  so  revolting  to  our 
manners,  of  the  lady's  going  out  to  .seek  her 
beloved  by  night,  is  perfectly  correct,  according 


to  Indian  poetical  costume,  as  appears  by  Cali- 
dasa's  Megha  Diita  (line  250  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
translation),  also  the  Gitagovinda,  translated  by 
Sir  William  Jones  (Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iii). 
and  others  which  have  been  subsequently  added 
10  the  stores  of  English  literature. 

CAPER  (ka'per),  (Heb.  ^V^.  ab-ee-yo-naw' , 
provocative  of  desire,  the  caper  berry,  Ecclcs. 
xii:5),  the  undeveloped  fruit  of  Capfiaris  spinosa, 
Lat.,  a  plant  growing  everywhere  in  clefts  of  rocks 
and  walls. 

It  is  stimulant,  and  supposed  to  be  aphrodis- 
iac. If  caperberry  be  the  correct  rendering  of 
ab-ce-yo-naw'  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  that 
even  the  caperberry  shall  fail  to  excite  desire,  a 
meaning  in  effect  similar  to  that  of  A.  V.  (Barnes, 
H\h.   Put).      (See  .NlUVo.SAII.) 

CAPERNATTM  (ka-p<"r'na-fini),  (Gr.  Kawtpyaoin, 
kap-er-na-oom' ),  a  city  on  the  northwestern  side  of 
the  Lakcof  Ccnnesarcth,  and  oti  the  Ixirderof  the 
tribes  of  Zihulun  and  Naphtali. 

(1)  Prophecy.  The  infidelity  and  impenitence 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  place,  after  the  evidence 
given  to  them  by  our  Saviour  himself  of  the 
truth  of  his  mixsion,  brought  upon  them  this 
heavy  denunciation: — '.Xnd  thou.  Capernaum, 
which  art  rx.-illed  unto  heaven,  shalt  be  bro\ighl 
down  to  hell :  for  if  the  mighty  works  which  have 
been  done  in  thee  had  been  done  in   Sodom,   it 
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would  have  remained  unto  this  day,'  etc.   (Matt. 
xi:23). 

This  seems  to  have  been  more  than  any  other 
place  the  residence  of  Christ  after  he  commenced 
his  great  mission ;  and  hence  the  force  of  the 
denunciation,  which  has  been  so  completely  ac- 
complished, that  even  the  site  of  Capernaum  is 
quite  uncertain.  Dr.  Robinson  {Bib.  Researches, 
iii,  288-294)  exposes  the  errors  of  all  previous 
travelers  in  their  various  attempts  to  identify  the 
site  of  Capernaum ;  and,  from  a  hint  in  Quares- 
mius,  he  is  rather  inclined  to  look  for  it  in  a  place 
marked  only  by  a  mound  of  ruins,  called  by  the 
Arabs.  Khan  Minyeh.  This  is  situated  in  the 
fertile  plain  on  the  western  border  of  the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth,  to  which  the  name  of  'the  land  of 
Gennesareth'  is  given  by  Josephus  {Dc  Bell.  Jud. 
iii,  10,  8). 

(2)  Fountains.  In  this  plain  Josephus  places 
a  fountain  called  Capharnaum ;  he  says  nothing 
of  the  town  ;  but,  as  it  can  be  collected  from  the 
Scriptural  intimations  that  the  town  of  Caper- 
naum was  in  this  same  plain,  it  may  be  safely  con- 
cluded that  the  fountain  was  not  far  from  the 
town,  and  took  its  name  therefrom.  In  this  plain 
there  are  now  two  fountains,  one  called  'Ain  el 
Madauwarah.  the  'Round  Fountain' — a  large  and 
beautiful  fountain,  rising  immediately  at  the  foot 
of  the  western  line  of  hills.  This  Pococke  took  to 
be  the  Fountain  of  Capernaum,  and  Dr.  Robinson 
was  at  the  time  disposed  to  adopt  this  conclusion. 
There  is  another  fountain  called  'Ain  et-Tin.  near 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  plain,  and  not  far 
from  the  lake.  It  is  overhung  by  a  fig-tree,  from 
which  it  derives  its  name. 

(3)  Ruins.  Whichever  be  the  Capharnaum, 
we  should  look  for  some  traces  of  an  ancient  town 
in  the  vicinity,  and,  finding  them,  should  be  justi- 
fied in  supposing  that  they  formed  the  remains  of 
Capernaum.  There  are  no  ancient  remains  of  any 
kind  near  the  Round  Fountain,  which  is  one  of 
the  reasons  against  its  claim  to  indicate  the  site 
of  ancient  Capernaum.  But  near  the  'Ain  et-Tin 
is  a  low  mound  of  ruins,  occupying  a  considerable 
circumference,  which  certainly  offer  the  best  prob- 
ability which  has  yet  been  offered  of  being  the 
remains  of  the  doomed  city;  and  if  these  be  all  ita 
remains,  it  has,  according  to  that  doom,  been 
brought  low  indeed.  Near  the  fountain  is  also 
a  khan,  which  gives  the  name  of  Khan  Minyeh 
to  the  spot.  This  khan  is  now  in  ruins,  but  was 
once  a  large  and  well-built  structure  Close  on 
the  north  of  this  khan,  and  of  the  fountain,  rocky 
hills  of  considerable  elevation  come  down  quite 
to  the  lake,  and  form  the  northern  termination 
of  the  plain.  It  is  important  to  add,  that  Quares- 
mius  expressly  states  that,  in  his  day,  the  place 
called  by  the  Arabs  Minyeh,  was  regarded  as 
marking  the  site  of  Capernaum  (Elueid.  T.  S  ii, 
p.  864). 

Capernaum  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  perhaps  did  not  arise  till  after  the  cap- 
tivity. The  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter,  A.  M.,  says:  "I 
reached  the  brow  of  a  bluff  promontory,  which 
dips  into  the  bosom  of  the  lake.  Below  me  now 
opened  up  the  fertile  plain  of  Gennesaret.  At  my 
feet,  beneath  the  western  brow  of  the  cliflF.  a  little 
fountain  burst  from  a  rocky  basin.  A  fig-tree 
spreads  its  branches  over  it.  and  gives  it  a  name, — 
Ain-et-Thi,  "the  fountain  of  the  fig."  Beside  it 
are  some  massive  foundations,  scarcely  distin- 
guishable amid  the  rank  weeds,  and  away  beyond 
it.  alrnost  covered  with  thickets  of  thorns,  briars, 
and  gigatitic  thistles,  I  saw  large  heaps  of  ruins 
and  rubbish.  These  are  all  that  now  mark  the 
site  of  Capernaum.     Christ's  words  are  fulfilled 
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to  the  letter."  {The  Buried  Cities  of  Bashan,  1891, 
p.  107.) 

CAPH  (kaf).  :,  the  eleventh  letter  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet.  English  K  comes  from  the  same  source; 
but  C  and,  es|)ecially  before  e  and  i,  ur  when  final, 
Ch  are  employed  as  its  representative  in  an- 
glicized Hebrew  names.  Caph  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  eleventh  section  of  Ps.  cxix,  in  which 
section  each  verse  begins  with  this  letter  in  the 
original. 

CAPHAB  (ka'phar),  (Heb.  "'}'„  kafer,  from  a 
root  signifying  to  cover],  one  of  the  many  words 
used  in  the  Bible  tu  denote  a  village. 

As  an  appellative  it  is  found  in  i  Chron.  xxvii: 
25;  Cant.  vii:ii;  and  I  Sam.  vi:i8;  the  last  being 

Copker  (  r-).     Its  chief  interest  arises   from  its 

forming   a  part   of  the   name    Capernaum,    i.   e., 
Capharnahum. 

CAPHAR  -  SALAMA  (kaph'ar-sara-ma),  (Gr. 
Xo0opffaXaMii,  kkaJi-far-sal-ak-i/ia/i' ,v\\\dgc  ol  Sa- 
lem), a  place  (J(isej)h.  Ant.  xii:io,  sec.  4)  at  which 
a  battle  was  fought  between  Judas  Maccabaeus 
and  Nicanor  (i  Mace.  vii:3i). 

From  the  fugitives  having  taken  refuge  in  the 
"city  of  David,"  it  would  appear  to  have  been  near 
Jerusalem.  It  may  be  the  later  Carvasalim,  near 
Ramah. 

CAPHENATHA  (ka-phen'a-tha),(  Gr.  xo^foSi. 
kafeii-atJia'),^  place  apparently  close  to  and  mi 
the  cast  side  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  repaired  by 
Jonathan  Maccabaeus  (i  Mace.  ,\ii:37). 

The  name  is  derived  by  Lightfoot  from  Caph- 
nioth,  the  Talmudic  word  for  unripe  figs.  It  may 
possibly  have  been  the  tower  that  stood  out  from 
the  upper  house  of  the  king  (Neh.  iii  125 ).  Called 
also  Chaphenatha. 

CAPHTHOK  (kaph'thor).     See  Caphtor. 
CAPHTHORIM  (kaph'tho-rim),  (i  Chron.  i:l2). 
See  Caphtorim. 
CAPHTOR    (kiph'tor),    (Heb.    ^''^^'i.  kaf-tore' , 

Deut.  ii:23;  Jer.  xlvii:4;  Amos  ix;7),  was  the  real 
and  proper  country  of  the  Philistines. 

There  has  been  a  great  diversity  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  exact  situation  of  that  country. 
The  general  opinion  that  Caphtor  was  Cappa- 
docia  is,  upon  the  whole,  founded  more  on  the 
ancient  versions  of  the  Bible,  such  as  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  the  Targums,  than  on  any  sound 
argument.  Against  this  opinion  have  been  urged 
(i)  The  authority  of  Josephus,  who  seems  to 
seek  Caphtor  somewhere  between  Egypt  and  Ethi- 
opia;  (2)  that  the  Caphtorim  came  originally 
from  Egypt,  from  which  Cappadocia  is  so  far 
removed,  that  it  seems  highly  improbable  that 
an  Egyptian  colony  could  first  have  emigrated 
thither,  and  then  again  removed  to  Palestine,  still 
more  remote;  (3)  that  Caphtor  and  Cappadocia 
are  very  dissimilar  names,  even  in  sound;  (4) 
that  Caphtor  is  (Jer.  xlvii:4)  designated  as  an 
island  ('X,  aia),  though  'X  sometimes  also  signi- 
fies a  coast. 

Others,  again,  such  as  Calmet,  and  still  more 
J.  G.  Lackemacher  (Obser.  Plitl  p.  2,  ti  s,].). 
have  tried  to  prove  that  the  Philistines  derived 
their  origin   from  the  island  of  Crete,  because — 

(1)  Caphtor   is,    with   Jeremiah,   an    island,    and 

(2)  the  proper  name  of  the  Philistines  is  "Chere- 
thites,"  Kerethim  (Ezek.  xxv:i6;  Zeph.  ii:s)- 
Calmet's  earlier  opinion  (found  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  his  Comment  on  Genesis,  but  which  he 
afterwards  recalled,  is  that  Caphtor  is  the  island 
of  Cyprus. 
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Forster  (Epist.  ad  Michael,  p.  17,  sq.)  thinks 
that  the  Caphtorim  had  lived  on  the  Egyptian 
coast  ^as  "X  in  Jcr.  xlvii:4  is  also  used  of  sea- 
coasts)  ,  somewhere  about  Damietta.  From  hence, 
he  supposes  a  colony  of  that  people,  and  their 
brethren  and  easterly  neighbors,  the  Castucliim, 
had  gone  forth,  in  the  period  between  the  first 
wars  of  the  world  (described  in  Gen.  xiv),  and 
ihe  birih  of  Isaac,  and  settled  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Palestine,  under  the  name  of  the  Phtl- 
islines,  after  having  expelled  the  Avim,  who 
lived  about  Gaza  (see  Avim).  Only  in  subse- 
quent times,  Forster  thinks,  these  new  Philistines 
had  again  sent  a  colony,  who  conquered  the 
province  of  Lapethus,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
This  colony  he  identifies  with  the  Ethiopians, 
who  lived,  according  to  Herodotus  (vii:88). 
upon  that  island.  There  is  much  solid  ground 
in  favor  of  this  opinion. 

Schaff  thinks  it  is  more  probably  identical  with 
Caflitur,  and  the  northern  delta  of  Egypt. 

CAPHTORIM  (kSph'to-rim),  (Heb.  =""-'^v:.  kaf- 

to-reem'),  a  tribe  descended  from  the  Egyptians 
(Gen.  x:l4;  I  Chron.  i;i2).  and  inhabiting  Caphlor 
(Deut.  ii;23).     (See  Cai-htor.) 

CAPPADOCIA  (kip  pad6'ci-a,  -do'shf-a),  (Or. 
KoT»oao«io,  ktip-pad-ok-ee' ah),  an  ancient  province 
o(  Asia  Minor, bounded  on  the  north  by  Pontus,  on 
the  east  by  tlie  Euphrates  and  Armenia  Minor,  on 
the  south  by  Mount  Taurus  (beyond  which  are 
Cilicia  and  byria),  and  on  the  east  by  Phrygia  and 
Galatia. 

The  country  is  mountainous  and  abounds  in 
water,  and  was  celebrated  for  the  production 
of  wheat,  for  its  fine  pastures,  and  for  its  ex- 
cellent breed  of  horses,  asses  and  sheep.  The 
inhabitants  were  notorious  for  their  dullness  and 
vice.  They  were  called  'Syrians'  in  the  age  of 
Herodotus  (i:7i;  v;49).  and  even  in  Strabo's 
days  they  bore  the  name  of  'Leuco-Syrians,'  i.  e., 
'White  Syrians'  (xii.  p.  544),  in  contradistinction 
to  those  dwelling  beyond  the  Taurus,  whose  com- 
plexion was  darkened  by  the  sun.  Cappadocia 
was  subjugated  by  the  Persians  under  Cyrus. 
It  continued  to  be  governed  by  tributary  kings 
under  the  Romans  till  A.  D.  17.  when  Tiberius 
made  it  a  Roman  province.  Christianity  was 
very  early  propagated  in  Cappadocia,  for  St.  Peter 
names  it  in  addressing  the  Christian  churches  in 
Asia  Minor  (i  Pet.  i:i).  Cappadocians  were 
present  at  Jerusalem  nn  the  day  of  Pentecost 
(Acts  ii:g).  and  afterward  Christians  of  the 
province  were  addressed  by  Peter  (i  Pet.  i:l). 

CAPTAIN  (kSptrn).  As  a  purely  military 
title,  Captain  in  general  answers  to  '?.  the  He- 
brew Sar  in  the  Hebrew  army,  and  x'^'apx"". 
tribunui.  in  the  Roman.    "VP, ,  kaw-tieen' ,yiW\c\\ 

is  occasionally  rendered  captain,  a|>[>lies  some- 
times to  a  military  (Josh  x:2|;  judR.  xi  6.  11;  Is. 
xxii:3;  Dan.  xi:l8),  sometimes  to  a  civil  ccmm.ind 
[e.  f^..  Is.  iio;  iii  61.  Its  radical  sense  is  (iivtuon, 
and  hence  itecisiott  without  reference  to  the  means 
employed.  The  term  illustrates  the  Hi  mhlc  office  of 
the  Shophel  ,  or  iHct.itor.     (Smith.  Hih.  Diet.) 

It  is  a  broad  designation  for  an  official,  whether 
he  be  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  (Gen. 
xxi  ;22  :  Judg  iv  :2;  i  Sam  xiv  150 :  2  Sam.  x  :l6). 
or  the  commander  of  a  division  of  the  army  (2 
Sam.  xviii:2,  5),  or  part  f>f  a  division  (1  Kinc* 
xvi  rg)  :  an  officer  over  1,000  men  or  too  men  or 
.somen  (N'um  xxxi:l4.  4R :  l  Sam  viii:l2:  xvii  : 
18:  xviiin.i;  xxii:7;  2  Sim  xviii:i;  2  Kings 
1:9;  Is.  111:3)  ;  the  commander  of  the  king's  body 


guard  (Gen.  xxxvii:36;  and  2  Kings  xxv:8;  Dan. 
ii:i4,  where  the  word  is  Rab),  or  of  a  post 
of  sentries  (Jer.  xxxviiilj.  in  Hebrew  Ba'ah 
(Davis,  Bib.  Did.)  The  "captain  of  the  temple" 
mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (xxii:4;  Acts  iv:l  ;  v:24), 
in  connection  with  the  priests,  was  not  a  military 
officer,  but  superintended  the  guard  of  priests 
and  Levites,  who  kept  watch  by  night  in  the 
Temple.  The  office  appears  to  have  existed  from 
an  early  date  (the  "priests  that  kept  the  door"' 
2  Kings  xii  19 ;  xxv:i8). 

The  (jreek  term  aicliagos,  rendered  captain 
(Heb.  ii:io),  has  no  reference  whatever  to  a 
military  office. 

Figurative,  (i)  In  Josh.  v:ij-i5  God  is  called 
the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  host,  that  is,  of  Israel; 
all  Israel's  battles  were  in  his  cause.  Joshua 
and  the  other  leaders  were  the  deputies  of 
the  Great  Captain  of  Salvation.  He  is  also  called 
the  "Captain"  or  author  "of  salvation."  (Heb. 
ii:io).  Vet  more  so  is  Jesus,  Captain  of  the 
Lord's  spiritual  hosts.  (2)  The  .Xntichristian  cap- 
tains are  their  chief  rulers  in  churcli,  or  state, 
will)  command,  direct,  or  excite  others,  to  oppose 
the  Redeemer  (Rev.  xix:i8). 

CAPTAIN  OF  THE  GUARD  (kap'tfn  ov  the 
gard). 

1  iile  of  the  officer  (A.  V.)  to  whose  custody 
Paul  and  other  prisoners  were  committed  at 
Rome  (Acts  xxviii;lO.  A.  V).  He  was  a  slialo- 
pcdorclios,  or  commander  of  a  legion,  in  this 
particular  instance  the  chief  officer  of  the  legion 
known  as  the  prxtonan  guard  (  R.  V.  margin). 
The  captain  of  the  temple  was  not  a  military 
officer,  but  the  commander  of  the  guard  of  Levites 
who  kept  watch  at  the  Temple  (.Xcts  iv:l  ;  v  :24 ; 
2  .Matt.  iii:4;  Antiq.  xx  :6.  2;  War  vi  15,  3). 
L'nder  him  were  subordinate  officers  of  the  sev- 
eral divisions  of  the  guard  (Luke  xxii  :4,  52). 
(Davis,   Bib  Did). 

CAPTIVE  (kap'iiv).  (Heb.  'iPw,  shcb-ee'.  to  be 
t.ikeii  .iway  captive),  one  t.ikcn  prisoner  in  war. 

There  is  a  threefold  captivity  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures.  (I)  Personal  and  bodily,  when  men 
are  apprehended  by  the  enemy,  and  are  c.irried 
out  of  their  own  land  and  held  in  slavery  (Deut. 
xxviii  :27-48;  Gen.  xiv:l4;  Jcr.  Iii  129,  30).  (2) 
Evangelic,  when  one  is  apprehended  and  drawn 
by  Christ's  almighty  love,  and  has  hi^  whole 
heart  and  affections  subdued  by  the  obedience  of 
faith  (2  Cor.  Xo).  (3)  Sinful,  when  one  is 
carried  away,  and  oppressed  or  enslaved  under 
the  power  of  Satan  and  his  own  inward  corrup- 
tion (  Rimii.  vii  23;   I  Sam.  xxx:3;  2  Tim.  ii:26). 
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CAPTIVITY    (kSp-trv'I-ty),  (Heb. 
exile,  reniiiv.il). 

(1)  Expatriation.  The  word  captivity,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  people  of  Israel,  has  been  appropriated, 
contrary  to  the  analogy  of  our  language,  to  mean 
expatri.-ition.  The  violent  removal  of  the  entire 
population  of  a  city,  or  sometimes  even  of  a  dis- 
trict, is  not  an  uncommon  event  in  ancient  history. 
.■\s  a  measure  of  policy,  no  objection  to  it  on  Ihe 
ground  of  humanity  was  felt  by  anyone;  since 
in  fact,  it  was  a  very  mild  proceeding,  in  compari- 
son with  that  of  selling  a  tribe  or  nation  into 
slavery.  Every  such  destruction  of  national  ex- 
istence, even  in  modern  limes,  is  apt  to  be  em- 
liitlercd  by  the  simultaneous  disruption  of  relig- 
iniis  bonds:  but  in  Ihe  ancie.il  world.  Ihe  positive 
sanctity  attribnied  to  special  places,  and  the  local 
.Titachmcnl  of  Deity,  made  expatriation  doubly 
■severe.  The  Hebrew  people,  for  instance,  in  mjny 
Minst  vital  points,  could  no  longer  obey  Iheir 
sacred  law  at  all,  when  personally  removed  from 
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Jerusalem;  and  in  many  others  they  were  forced 
to  modify  it  by  reason  of  their  change  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

Two  prmcipal  motives  impelled  conquering 
powers  thus  to  transport  families  in  the  mass : 
first,  the  desire  of  rapidly  filling  with  a  valuable 
population  new  cities,  built  for  pride  or  for  policy; 
next,  the  determination  to  break  up  hostile  or- 
ganizations, or  dangerous  reminiscences  of  past 
greatness. 

The  expatriation  of  the  Jewish  people  belongs 
to  two  great  eras,  commonly  called  the  first  and 
second  Captivity ;  yet  differing  exceedingly  m 
character.  It  is  to  the  former  that  the  above  re- 
marks chiefly  apply.  In  it,  the  prime  of  the  na- 
tion were  carried  eastward  by  the  monarchs  of 
Assyria  and  Babylon,  and  were  treated  with  no 
unnecessary  harshness,  even  under  the  dynasty 
that  captured  them.  So  far  were  they  from  the 
condition  of  bondsmen,  which  the  word  'captive' 
suggests,  that  the  book  of  Susanna  represents 
their  elders  in  Babylon  as  retaining  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  their  own  people  (1:28),  when 
Daniel  was  as  yet  a  very  young  man.  The  au- 
thority of  that  book  cannot,  indeed,  be  pressed,  as 
to  the  chronology ;  yet  the  notices  given  by  Eze- 
kiel  (xiv;i;  xx:i)  concur  in  the  general  fact, 
that  they  still  held  an  internal  jurisdiction  over 
their  own  members. 

<2)  First  Captivity.  That  which  we  name  the 
first  Captivity,  was  by  no  means  brought  about 
by  a  single  removal  of  the  population.  In  fact, 
from  beginning  to  end,  the  period  of  deportation 
occupied  full  150  years;  as  the  period  of  return 
reaches  probably  through  lOO.  The  first  blow  fell 
upon  the  more  distant  tribes  of  Israel,  about  741 
B.  C. ;  when  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria  (2 
Kings  xv:29),  carried  off  the  pastoral  popula- 
tion which  lived  beyond  the  Jordan,  with  Zebulun 
and  Naphtali.  To  this  event  allusion  is  made  in 
Isaiah  ix;i;  a  passage  very  ill  translated  in  our 
received  version.  In  the  time  of  this  conquering 
monarch,  Assyria  was  rapidly  rising  into  power, 
and  to  aggrandize  Nineveh  was  probably  a  great 
object  of  policy.  His  successor,  Shalmaneser, 
made  the  Israelitish  king  Hoshea  tributary. 
When  the  tribute  was  withheld,  he  attacked  and 
reduced  Samaria  (B.  C.  721).  and  by  way  of  pun- 
ishment and  of  prevention,  transported  into  As- 
syria and  Media  its  king  and  all  the  most  valuable 
population  remaining  to  the  ten  tribes  (2  Kings 
3cvii:6).  The  families  thus  removed  were,  in  great 
measure,  settled  in  very  distant  cities;  many  of 
them  probably  not  far  from  the  Caspian  Sea ;  and 
their  place  was  supplied  by  colonies  from  Baby- 
Ion   and   Susis    f2   Kings  xvii:24). 

(3)  Second  Captivity.  Such  was  the  end  o! 
Israel  as  a  kingdom.  An  interval  of  more  than 
a  century  followed  before  Judah  was  to  suffer  a 
similar  fate.  Two  separate  deportations  are  nar- 
rated in  the  book  of  Kings,  three  in  that  of 
Jeremiah,  while  a  fourth  and  earlier  one  appears 
in  the  book  of  Daniel.  Jeremiah  dates  by  the 
years  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign  (who  came  to 
the  throne  B.  C.  605  or  604).  and  estimates  that 
in  his  seventh  year  3,023  were  carried  off,  in  his 
eighteenth  832,  and  in  his  twenty-third  only  745 ; 
making  in  all,  as  the  writer  is  careful  to  note, 
4.600  (Jer.  lii  :28.  etc.).  The  third  removal  he 
ascribes  to  Nebuzaradan.  the  Babylonian  general. 
That  some  error  here  exists,  at  least  in  the  num- 
bers, appears  undeniable ;  for  4.600  persons  was 
a  very  petty  fraction  of  the  Jewish  people:  and, 
in  fact,  42,360  are  stated  to  have  returned  im- 
mediately upon  the  decree  of  Cvrus  (Ezra  ii:64'). 
In  2  Kings  xxiv:8-i6,  we  find  iS.ooo  carried  off  at 
once,    in    the    third    month    of    king    Jehoiachin, 
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and  in  the  eighth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  w'lich 
evidently  is  the  same  as  the  first  removal  named 
by  Jeremiah,  and  may  be  placed  in  B.  C.  598. 
After  this,  the  vassal  king  Zedekiah  having  re- 
belled, his  city  is  beleaguered,  and,  finally,  in  his 
eleventh  year,  is  reduced  (B.  C.  588)  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar in  person ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year,  'the  nineteenth  of  Nebuchadnezzar' 
(2  Kings  x.xv:8).  Nebuzaradan  carries  away 
all  the  population  except  the  peasants.  Perhaps 
we  need  not  wonder  that  no  meiition  is  made  in 
the  'Kings'  of  the  third  deportation;  for  the  ac- 
count of  the  destruction  was  in  a  manner  com- 
plete upon  the  second  invasion.  There  is  a 
greater  difiicully  in  the  statement  with  which  the 
book  of  Daniel  opens,  which  is  generally  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  in  the  tliiid  year  of  Jehoiakim 
Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  and  captured  Jerusalem, 
partially  plundered  the  temple  and  carried  off 
the  first  portion  of  the  people  into  captivity,  among 
whom  was  Daniel.  The  te,\t,  however,  does  not 
explicitly  say  so  much,  although  such  is  the  ob- 
vious meaning;  but  if  this  is  the  only  interpreta- 
tion, we  find  it  in  direct  collision  with  the  books 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles  (which  assign  to  Jehoia- 
kim an  eleven  years'  reign),  as  also  with  Jeremiah 
xxv:l).  The  statement  in  Daniel  partially  rests 
on  2  Chron.  xxxvi  :5,  which  is  itself  not  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  2  Kings  xxiv.  In  the  earlier 
history,  the  war  broke  out  during  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim,  who  died  before  its  close;  and  when 
his  son  and  successor,  Jehoiachin,  had  reigned 
three  months,  the  city  and  its  king  were  captured. 
But  in  the  Chronicles,  the  same  event  is  made 
to  happen  twice  over,  at  an  interval  of  three 
months  and  ten  days  (2  Chron.  xxxvi  :6  and  9), 
and  even  so,  we  do  not  obtain  accordance  with 
the  received  interpretation  of  Daniel  (i:i-3).  It 
seems,  on  the  whole  the  easiest  supposition, 
that  'the  third  year  of  Jehoiatim'  is  there  a  mis- 
take for  the  third  montli  of  Jehoiac/iiii.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  people  of  Judah, 
as  of  Israel,  were  carried  out  of  their  land  by 
two  principal  removals.  The  former,  B.  C.  598, 
was  directed  to  swell  the  armies  and  strengthen 
the  towns  of  the  conqueror;  for  of  the  18.000  then 
carried  away,  1,000  were  'craftsmen  and  smiths, 
all  strong  and  apt  for  war,'  and  the  rest  are 
called  'mighty  men  of  valor.'  (Yet  there  is  a 
difficulty  about  verses  14  and  16  in  2  Kings  xxiv). 
It  was  not  until  the  rebellion  of  Zedekiah  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  proceeded  to  the  extremity  of 
breaking  up  the  national  existence.  B.  C.  588.  As 
the  temple  was  then  burnt,  with  all  the  palaces 
and  the  city  walls,  and  no  government  was  left 
but  that  of  the  Babylonian  satrap,  this  latter  date 
is  evidently  the  true  era  of  the  captivity.  Pre- 
viously Zedekiah  was  tributary ;  but  so  were  Jo- 
siah  and  Ahaz  long'  before ;  the  national  existence 
was  still   saved. 

(4)  The  Return.  Details  concerning  the  Re- 
turn from  the  captivity  are  preserved  in  the  books 
denominated  after  Ezra  and  Nehemiah ;  and  in 
the  prophecies  of  two  contemporaries,  Haggai 
and  Zechariah.  The  first  great  event  is  the  de- 
cree of  Cyrus.  B.  C.  536,  in  consequence  of  which 
42,360  Jews  of  Babylon  returned  under  Sheshbaz- 
zar,  with  7,337  slaves,  besides  cattle.  This  ended 
in  their  building  the  altar,  and  laying  the  fnuhda- 
tion  of  the  second  temple,  53  years  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  first.  The  progress  of  the  work 
was,  however,  almost  immediately  stopped :  for 
Zerubbabel,  Jeshua  and  the  rest  abruptly  refused 
all  help  from  the  half-heathen  inhabitants  of  Sa- 
maria, and  soon  felt  the  effects  of  the  enmity 
thus  induced.  That  the  mind  of  Cyrus  was 
changed  by  their  intrigues,  we  are  not  informed; 
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but    he    was    probably    absent    in  distant  parts, 
through  continual  war. 

When  Darius  (Hyslaspis),  an  able  and  gen- 
erous monarch,  ascended  the  throne,  the  Jews 
soon  obtained  his  favor.  At  this  crisis,  Zerub- 
babel  was  in  chief  authority  (Sheshbazzar  per- 
haps being  dead),  and  under  hini  the  temple  was 
begun  in  the  second  and  ended  in  the  sixth  year 
of  Darius,  B.  C.  520-516.  Although  this  must 
be  reckoned  an  era  in  the  history,  it  is  not  said 
to  have  been  accompanied  with  any  new  immigra- 
tion of  Jews.  We  pass  on  to  'the  seventh  year 
of  king  Artaxerxes'  tLongimaiius),  Ezra  vii  7. 
that  is,  B.  C.  458.  when  Ezra  comes  up  from 
Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  with  the  king's  commenda- 
tory letters,  accompanied  by  a  large  body  of  his 
nation.  The  enumeration  in  Ezra  viii,  makes 
them  under  1,800  males,  with  their  families;  per- 
haps amounting  to  5,000  persons,  young  and  old ; 
of  whom  113  are  recounted  as  having  heathen 
wives  (Ezra  x:i8-43).  In  the  twentieth  year  of 
the  same  king,  or  B.  C.  445,  Nehemiah,  his  cup- 
bearer, gains  his  permission  to  restore  'his  fathers' 
sepulchres.'  and  the  walls  of  his  native  city;  and 
is  sent  to  Jerusalem  with  large  powers.  This  is 
the  crisis  which  decided  the  national  restoration 
of  the  Jewish  people ;  for  before  their  city  was 
fortified,  they  had  no  defense  against  the  now 
confirmed  enmity  of  their  Samaritan  neighbors; 
and,  in  fact,  before  the  walls  could  be  built,  sev- 
eral princes  around  were  able  to  offer  great  oppo- 
sition. (See  Sa.nb.allat.)  The  Jewish  popula- 
tion was  overwhelmed  with  debt,  and  had  gen- 
erally mortgaged  their  litile  estates  to  the  rich, 
but  Nehemiah's  influence  succeeded  in  bringing 
about  a  general  forfeiture  of  debts,  or  at  least  of 
the  interest ;  after  which  we  may  regard  the  new 
order  of  things  to  have  been  finally  established 
in  Judaea  (see  Nehemiah).  From  this  time  forth 
it  is  probable  that  numerous  families  returned  in 
small  parties,  as  to  a  secure  home,  until  all 
the  waste  land  in  the  neighborhood  was  reoccu- 
pied 

(5)  Remaining  in  Dispersion.  The  great  mass 
of  the  Israclitish  race  nevertheless  remained  in 
dispersion.  Previous  lo  the  captivity,  many  Is- 
raelites had  settled  in  Egypt  (Zech  x:ii  ;  Is.  xix  : 
18),  and  many  Jews  afterwards  fled  thither  from 
Nebuzaradan  (Jer.  xli:i7).  Others  appear  to 
have  established  themselves  in  Sheba  (see  Jost's 
Gcschiihli-.  etc.),  where  Jewish  influence  became 
verv  powerful    (see  Sheda). 

(6)  The  Ten  Tribes.  It  is  maintained  by  Von 
Bohlen  (Genesis,  p.  cxvi)  that  the  ten  tribes  in- 
termarried so  freely  with  the  surrounding  popu- 
lation as  to  have  become  completely  absorbed; 
and  it  appears  to  be  a  universal  opinion  that  no  one 
now  knows  where  their  descendants  are.  Rut  it 
is  a  harsh  assumption  that  such  intermarriages 
were  commoner  with  the  ten  tribes  than  with  the 
two;  and  certainly,  in  the  apostolic  days,  the 
twelve  tribes  are  referred  to  as  a  well-known  peo- 
ple, sharply  defined  from  the  heathen  (James  i:i; 
Acts  xxiv:7).  Not  a  trace  appears  that  any  re- 
pulsive principle  existed  at  that  lime  between 
the  Ten  and  the  Two.  'Ephraim  no  longer  envied 
Judah.  nor  Judali  vexed  Kphraim  ;'  but  they  had 
become  'one  nation;'  though  only  partially  'on  the 
mountains  of  Israel'  (Is  xi:!,?;  Fzck.  xxxvii:22). 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  result  of  the 
captivity  was  to  blend  all  the  tribes  together  and 
produce  a  national  union  which  had  never  been 
effected  in  their  own  land.  If  ever  there  was  a 
difference  between  them  as  to  the  books  counted 
sacred,  that  difference  entirely  vanished;  at  least 
no  evidence  appears  of  the  contrary  fart  When. 
moreover,    the    lavvs   of    landed    inheritance    no 


longer  enforced  the  maintenance  of  separate  tribes 
and  put  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  their  intermar- 
riage, an  almost  inevitable  result  in  course  of 
lime  was  the  entire  obliteration  of  this  distinc- 
tion. 

(7)  Under  Cyrtis.  When  Cyrus  gave  permis- 
sion to  the  Israelites  to  return  to  their  own  coun- 
try, and  restored  their  sacred  vessels,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  few  persons  of  the  ten  tribes  were 
eager  to  take  advantage  of  it.  In  two  centuries 
they  had  become  thoroughly  naturalized  in  their 
eastern  settlements;  nor  had  Jerusalem  ever  been 
the  centre  of  proud  aspirations  to  them.  It  is 
perhaps  remarkable  that  in  Ezra  ii  :2,  30  (see  also 
x:i8,  Jj),  the  word  Israel  is  used  to  signify  what 
we  might  call  the  laity  as  opposed  to  the  priests 
and  Levitcs,  which  might  seem  as  though  the 
writer  were  anxious  to  avoid  asserting  that  all 
tlie  families  belonged  to  the  two  tribes.  (If  this  is 
not  the  meaning,  it  at  least  shows  that  all  dis- 
criminating force  in  the  words  Israel  and  Judah 
was  already  lost.  So,  too,  in  the  book  of  Esther, 
the  twelve  tribes  through  all  parts  of  the  Persian 
empire  are  called  Jews.)  Nevertheless,  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  only  those  would  return  to 
Jerusalem  whose  expatriation  was  very  recent ; 
and  principally  those  whose  parents  had  dwelt 
in  the  Holy  City  or  its  immediate  neighborhood. 
The  re-migrants  doubtless  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
pious  and  the  poor,  and  as  the  latter  proved  do- 
cile to  their  teachers,  a  totally  new  spirit  reigned 
in  the  restored  nation. 

(8)  Influence  of  Ezra.  Whatever  want  of 
zeal  the  an.xious  Ezra  might  discern  in  his  com- 
rades, it  is  no  slight  matter  that  he  could  induce 
ihcm  to  divorce  their  heathen  wives — a  measure 
of  harshness  which  St.  Paul  would  scarcely  have 
sanctioned  (I  Cor.  vii  :i2)  ;  and  the  century  which 
followed  was,  on  the  whole,  one  of  great  religious 
activity  and  important  permanent  results  on  the 
moral  character  of  the  nation.  Even  the  prophetic 
spirit  by  no  means  disappeared  for  a  ceiuury 
and  a  half;  although  at  length  both  the  true  and 
the  false  prophets  were  supplanted  among  them 
by  the  learned  and  diligent  scribe,  the  anxious 
commentator  and  the  over-literal  or  over-figura- 
tive critic.  In  place  of  a  people  prone  to  go  astray 
after  sensible  objects  of  adoration,  and  readily 
admitting  heathen  customs,  attached  to  monarchi- 
cal power,  but  inattentive  to  a  hierarchy;  care- 
less of  a  written  law  and  movable  by  alternate 
impulses  of  apostasy  and  repentance ;  we  hence- 
forth find  in  them  a  deep  and  permanent  rever- 
ence for  Moses  and  the  prophets,  an  aversion  to 
foreigners  and  foreign  customs,  a  profound  hatred 
of  idolatry,  a  great  devotion  to  priestly  and  Le- 
vitical  rank,  and  to  all  who  had  an  exterior  of 
piety ;  in  short,  a  slavish  obedience  both  to  the 
law  and  to  its  authorized  expositors.  Now.  first, 
as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  (observe  the  particu- 
larity of  detail  in  Neb.  viii  :4.  etc.),  were  the  svna- 
gcigiies  and  houses  of  prayer  instituted,  an^l  the 
law  periodically  read  aloud.  Now  began  the  close 
filiscrvance  of  the  Passover,  the  .Sabbath  and  the 
Sabbatical  year.  Such  was  the  change  wrought  in 
the  guardians  of  the  Sacred  Rooks  that,  whereas 
the  pious  king  Josiah  had  sal  eighteen  years  on 
the  throne  without  knowing  of  the  existence  of 
'the  Rook  of  the  I-aw'  (2  Kings  xxii  :3.  8)  ;  in  the 
later  period,  on  the  contrary,  the  text  was  watched 
over  with  a  scrupulous  and  fantastic  punc- 
tiliousness From  this  era  the  civil  power  was 
absorbed  in  that  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  Jewish 
people  affords  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  nation 
in  which  the  priestly  rvile  came  later  in  time  than 
that  of  horeditarv  kings  Something  analogous 
may  perhaps  be  seen  in  the  priestly  authority  of 
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Comana   in   Cappadocia    under  the   Roman   sway 
(Cicero,  £/>.  ad  Div.  xv  :4,  etc.). 

(9)  Kesults  of  Captivity.  In  their  habits  of 
life  also  the  Jewish  nation  was  permanently  af- 
fected by  the  first  captivity.  The  love  of  agricul- 
ture, which  the  institutions  of  Moses  had  so  vig- 
orously inspired,  had  necessarily  declined  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  they  returned  with  a  taste  for 
commerce,  banking  and  retail  trade  which  was 
probably  kept  up  by  constant  intercourse  with 
iheir  brethren  who  remained  in  dispersion.  The 
same  intercourse  in  turn  propagated  toward  the 
rest  the  moral  spirit  which  reigned  at  Jerusalem. 
The  Egyptian  Jews,  it  would  seem,  had  gained 
little  good  from  the  contact  of  idolatry  (Jer. 
xliv  :8)  ;  but  those  who  had  fallen  in  with  the 
Persian  religion,  probably  about  the  time  of  its 
great  reform  by  Zoroaster,  had  been  preserved 
from  such  temptations  and  returned  purer  than 
they  went. 

In  Egypt  and  Arabia,  in  Babylonia,  Assyria, 
Media,  masses  of  the  nation  were  planted,  who, 
living  by  traffic  and  by  banking,  were  necessi- 
tated to  spread  in  all  directions  as  their  numbers 
increased.  By  this  natural  progress  they  moved 
westward,  as  well  as  eastward,  and,  in  the  time 
of  St.  Paul,  were  abundant  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece 
and  the  chief  cities  of  Italy. 

(10)  Under  the  Romans.  The  extermination 
suffered  by  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Palestine 
under  the  Romans  far  better  deserves  the  name 
of  captivity,  for,  after  the  massacre  of  countless 
thousands,  the  captives  were  reduced  to  a  real 
bondage.  According  to  Josephus  (De  Bell.  Jud. 
vi.  9,  3),  1, 100,000  men  fell  in  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Titus,  and  97,000  were  captured  in  the 
whole  war.  Of  the  latter  number,  the  greatest 
part  was  distributed  among  the  provinces,  to  be 
butchered  in  the  amphitheaters  or  cast  there  to 
wild  beasts ;  others  were  doomed  to  work  as  pub- 
lic slaves  in  Egypt;  only  those  under  the  age  of 
seventeen  were  sold  into  private  bondage.  An 
equally  dreadful  destruction  fell  upon  the  re- 
mains of  the  nation,  which  had  once  more  assem- 
bled in  Judasa,  under  the  reign  of  Hadrian  (A.  D. 
133),  which  Dion  Cassius  concisely  relates,  and 
by  these  two  savage  wars  the  Jewish  population 
must  have  been  effectually  extirpated  from  the 
Holy  Land  itself,  a  result  which  did  not  follow 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

Figurative.  Captivity  also  signifies  a  inuUi- 
tude  of  captives,  who  had  made  others  captive. 

"Children  of  the  captivity"  denotes  those  who 
were  in  captivity,  or  their  posterity  (Ezra  iv:i). 
"The  Lord  turned  the  captivity  of  Job"  (Job  xlii: 
10)  means  that  he  released  him  from  his  suffer- 
ings and  restored  him  to  prosperity. 

Jesus  leads  captivity  captive,  when  he  makes 
his  enemies  serve  as  his  slaves  in  promoting  his 
work,  and  when  he  apprehends  and  subdues  his 
people  by  the  word  of  his  grace,  and  places  them 
in  their  new  covenant  state  (Eph.  iv:8;  Comp. 
Ps.  Ixviii:i8). 

CARAVAN  (k5r'a-van)  is  the  name  given  to 
a  body  of  merchants  or  pilgrims  as  they  travel  in 
the  East. 

(1)  Composition.  The  company  composing  a 
caravan  is  often  very  numerous,  consisting,  it 
may  be,  of  several  hundred  persons,  and  as  many 
thousand  camels,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  assembling  of  so  many  individuals,  together 
with  the  orderly  distribution  of  their  respective 
bales  of  merchandise  and  traveling  equipage,  is 
an  affair  requiring  both  time  and  the  most  care- 
ful attention.  Accordingly,  the  packing  and  un- 
packing of  the  camels  as  well  as  the  general  serv- 


ice of  the  caravans  employ  a  great  many  hands, 
some  of  whom,  by  dint  of  economy  and  active 
habits  often  raise  themselves  from  the  condition 
of  servants  to  the  more  respectable  status  of  mer- 
chants, who  travel  on  their  own  account  or  in 
the  capacity  of  carriers.  Any  person  can,  under 
certain  regulations,  form  a  caravan  at  any  time. 
But  generally  there  are  stated  periods,  which  are 
well  known  as  the  regular  starting  times  for  the 
mercantile  journeys,  and  the  merchants  belong- 
ing to  the  company,  or  those  travelers  who  are 
desirous  of  accompanying  it  for  the  benefit  of  a 
safe  conduct,  repair  to  the  place  of  rendezvous 
where  the  caravan  is  to  be  formed,  exhibiting,  as 
their  goods  and  camels  successively  arrive,  a 
motley  group — a  busy  and  tumultuous  scene  of 
preparation,  which  can  be  more  easily  conceived 
than  described.  As  in  the  hot  season  the  travel- 
ing is  performed  under  night,  the  previous  part 
of  the  day  on  which  the  caravan  leaves  is  con- 
sumed in  the  preparatory  labors  of  packing — an 
indispensable  arrangement,  which  has  been  ob- 
served with  unbroken  uniformity  since  the  days 
of  Ezekiel  (xii:3),  and  then,  about  eight  o'clock, 
the  usual  starting  time,  the  whole  party  put  them- 
selves in  motion,  and  continue  their  journey  with- 
out interruption  till  midnight  (Luke  xi:S,  6)  or 
later.  At  other  seasons  they  travel  all  day,  only 
halting  for  rest  and  refreshment  during  the  heat 
of  noon.  The  distances  are  measured  by  a  day's 
journey,  and  from  seven  to  eight  hours  seem  to 
have  been  a  usual  day's  journey  for  caravans 
(Hornemann,  p.  150)  ;  so  that,  estimating  the 
slow  and  unwieldy  gait  of  a  camel  at  two  and 
one-half  miles  an  hour,  the  average  rate  of  travel 
will  be  from  seventeen  to  twenty  miles  per  day. 

(2)  Earliest  Caravan.  The  earliest  caravan 
of  merchants  we  read  of  is  the  itinerant  company 
to  whom  Joseph  was  sold  by  his  brethren  (Gen. 
xxxvii).  Here  we  find  the  Ishmaelites  from 
Gilead  conducting  a  caravan  loaded  with  the 
spices  of  India,  the  balsam  and  myrrh  of  Hadra- 
maut,  and  in  the  regular  course  of  their  traffic 
proceeding  to  Egypt  for  a  market.  The  date  of 
this  transaction  is  more  than  seventeen  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  notwithstanding 
its  antiquity,  it  has  all  the  genuine  features  of  a 
caravan  crossing  the  desert  at  the  present  hour. 

(3)  Pilgrims.  Besides  these  communities  of 
traveling  merchants  in  the  East  there  are  caravans 
of  pilgrims,  1.  e.  of  those  who  go  for  religious 
purposes  to  Mecca,  comprising  vastly  greater  mul- 
titudes of  people.  Four  of  these  start  regularly 
every  year — one  from  Cairo,  consisting  of  Mo- 
hammedans from  Barbary ;  a  second  from  Damas- 
cus, conveying  the  Turks ;  a  third  from  Babylon, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Persians,  and  a 
fourth  from  Zibith,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea, 
which  is  the  rendezvous  for  those  coming  from 
Arabia  and  India.  The  organization  of  the  im- 
mense hordes  which,  on  such  occasions,  assemble 
to  undertake  a  distant  expedition,  strangers  to 
each  other,  and  unaccustomed  to  the  strict  dis- 
cipline which  is  indispensable  for  their  comfort 
and  security  during  the  march,  though,  as  might 
be  expected,  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty,  is 
accomplished  in  the  East  by  a  few  simple  arrange- 
ments which  are  the  results  of  long  experience. 
One  obvious  bond  of  union  to  the  main  body, 
when  traveling  by  night  and  through  extensive 
deserts,  is  the  music  of  the  Arab  servants,  who. 
by  alternate  songs  in  their  national  manner,  be- 
guile the  tedium  of  the  way.  while  the  incessant 
jingling  of  innumerable  bells  fastened  to  the  necks 
of  the  camels — a  characteristic  feature  of  Orien- 
tal caravans — enlivens  the  patient  beasts,  frightens 
animals    of    prey   and    keeps   the   party   together. 
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To  meet  all  the  exigencies  of  the  journey,  how- 
ever, which  would  be  a  task  impracticable  with- 
out the  establishment  of  some  kind  of  order,  and 
a  prudent  division  of  labor,  the  caravan  is  placed 
under  the  charge  of  a  caravan  bashe,  the  chief 
who  presides  over  all,  and  under  whom  there  are 
five  leading  officers  appointed  to  different  depart- 
ments— one  who  regulates  the  march ;  a  second, 
whose  duties  only  commence  at  halting  time ;  a 
third  who  superintends  the  servants  and  cattle; 
a  fourth  who  takes  charge  of  the  baggage ;  a  fifth 
who  acts  as  paymaster. 

This  description  of  the  general  economy  of  cara- 
vans we  follow  up  by  the  account  given  by  Pitts 
of  the  Hadj  caravan,  which  he  accompanied  to 
Mecca,  and  embracing  so  many  minute  details, 
that  it  may  be  both  interesting  and  instructive  to 
the  reader  to  be  furnished  with  it  in  the  traveler's 
own  words.  "The  first  day,'  says  he,  'we  set  out 
from  Mecca,  it  was  without  any  order  at  all — all 
hurly-burly ;  but  the  next  day  every  one  labored 
to  get  forward,  and  in  order  to  do  it  there  was 
many  times  much  quarreling  and  fighting.  But 
after  everyone  had  taken  his  place  in  the  cara- 
van they  orderly  and  peaceably  kept  the  same 
place  till  they  came  to  Grand  Cairo.  They  travel 
four  camels  abreast,  which  are  all  tied  one  after 
another,  as  in  teams.  The  whole  body  is  divided 
into  several  collars,  or  companies,  each  of  which 
has  its  name,  and  consists,  it  may  be,  of  several 
thousand  camels;  and  they  move,  one  cottor  after 
another,  like  distinct  troops.  At  the  head  of  each 
cottor  is  some  great  gentleman  or  officer,  who  is 
carried  in  a  thing  like  a  litter,  borne  by  two 
camels,  one  before  and  the  other  behind.  At 
the  head  of  every  cottor  there  goes  likewise  a 
sumpter  camel,  which  carries  his  treasure,  etc. 
This  camel  has  two  bells,  hanging  one  on  each 
side,  the  sound  of  which  may  be  heard  a  great 
way  off.  Others  of  the  camels  have  bells  round 
about  their  necks,  like  those  which  our  carriers 
put  about  their  fore  horse's  neck,  which,  together 
with  the  servants  who  belong  to  the  camels,  and 
travel  on  foot,  singing  all  night,  make  a  pleasant 
noise,  and  the  journey  passes  away  delightfully. 
Thus  they  travel  in  good  order  every  day  till 
they  come  to  Grand  Cairo;  and  were  it  not  for 
this  order  you  may  guess  what  confusion  would 
be  among  such  a  vast  multitude.  They  have  lights 
by  night  (which  is  the  chief  time  of  traveling, 
because  of  the  exceeding  heat  of  the  sun),  which 
Hfe  carried  on  the  top  of  high  poles,  to  direct 
the  hadjis,  or  pilgrims,  on  their  march.  These 
are  somewhat  like  iron  stoves,  into  which  they  put 
short  dry  wood,  which  some  of  the  camels  were 
loaded  with;  it  is  carried  in  great  sacks,  which 
have  a  hole  near  the  bottom,  where  the  servants 
take  it  out  as  they  see  the  fire  needs  a  recruit. 
Every  cottor  has  one  of  these  poles  belonging  to 
it,  some  of  which  have  ten,  some  twelve,  of  these 
liifhis  on  their  tops,  or  more  or  less;  they  are 
likewise  different  in  figures  as  well  as  in  num- 
bers--onc  perhaps  oval-way.  like  a  gate;  another 
triangular,  or  like  N  or  M,  etc..  so  that  every- 
one knows  by  them  his  respective  cottor.  They 
are  carried  in  the  front  and  set  up  in  the  place 
where  the  caravan  is  to  pitch,  tx'fore  that  comes 
up,  at  some  distance  from  one  another.  They  are 
also  carried  by  day,  not  lighted;  but  yet,  by  the 
figure  and  number  of  them,  the  hadjis  are  directed 
to  what  cottor  they  belong,  as  soldiers  are  by 
their  colors  where  to  rendezvous;  and  without 
such  directions  it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid 
confusion  in  such  a  vast  numlier  of  people.' 

(4)  March  of  Israel.  This  description  of 
the  Hadj  caravans  that  travel  yearly  to  Mecca 
bears   so  close   a    resemblance   to   the   far-famed 


journey  of  the  Israelites  through  almost  the  same 
extensive  deserts  that,  as  the  arrangement  of  those 
vast  traveling  bodies  seems  to  have  undergone  no 
material  alteration  for  nearly  four  thousand  years, 
it  affords  the  best  possible  commentary  illustrative 
of  the  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  Exodus.  Like 
them,  the  immense  body  of  Israelitish  emigrants, 
while  the  chief  burden  developed  on  Moses,  was 
divided  into  companies,  each  company  being 
under  the  charge  of  a  subordinate  officer,  called 
a  prince  (Num.  vii).  Like  them,  the  Hebrews 
made  their  first  stage  in  a  hurried  manner  and  in 
tumultuous  disorder  (Exod.  xii:ii);  and,  like 
them,  each  tribe  had  its  respective  standard,  which 
was  pitched  at  the  different  stages,  or  thrust  per- 
pendicularly into  the  ground,  and  thus  formed 
a  central  point,  around  which  the  straggling  party 
spread  themselves  during  their  hours  of  rest  and 
leisure  (Num.  ii:2).  Like  them,  the  signal  for 
starting  was  given  by  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  or 
rather  trumpets  (Num.  x:2,  5);  and  the  time 
of  march  and  halting  was  regulated  by  the  same 
rules  that  have  been  observed  by  all  travelers 
from  time  immemorial  during  the  hot  season. 
Like  theirs,  too,  the  elevation  of  the  standard,  as 
it  was  borne  forward  in  the  van  of  each  company, 
formed  a  prominent  object  to  prevent  dispersion, 
or  enable  wanderers  to  recover  their  place  within 
the  line  or  division  to  which  they  belonged.  Nor 
was  there  any  difference  here,  except  that,  while 
the  Israelites  in  like  manner  prosecuted  their 
journey  occasionally  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
they  did  not  require  the  aid  of  fires  in  their 
standards,  as  the  friendly  presence  of  the  fiery 
pillar  superseded  the  necessity  of  any  artificial 
lights.  One  other  point  of  analog^y  remains  to  be 
traced  in  the  circumstance  of  Hobah  being  en- 
listed in  the  service  of  the  Hebrew  caravan  as 
its  guide  through  the  great  Arabian  desert.  At 
first  sight  the  extreme  solicitude  of  Moses  to 
secure  his  brother-in-law  in  that  capacity  may 
appear  strange,  and  not  easily  reconcilable  with 
the  fact  that  they  enjoyed  the  special  benefit  of  a 
heavenly  guide,  who  had  guaranteed,  in  a  super- 
natural manner,  to  direct  their  progress  through 
the  wilderness.  But  the  <lifficulty  will  vanish 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that,  although  the 
pillar  of  cloud  In'  day  and  of  fire  by  night  suf- 
ficed to  regulate  the  main  stages  of  the  Hebrews, 
foraging  parties  would  at  short  intervals  require 
to  he  sent  out,  and  scouts  to  rcconnoiter  the 
country  for  fuel,  or  to  negotiate  with  the  native 
tribes  for  provender  .ind   water. 

(5)  Jewish  Pilgrims.  The  bands  of  Jewish 
pilgrims  that  annually  repaired  from  every  corner 
of  Juda;a  to  attend  the  three  great  festivals  in 
Jerusalem,  wanted  this  government  and  distribu- 
tion into  distinct  companies  and  seem  lo  have 
resembled  less  the  character  of  the  great  Mecca 
caravans  than  the  irregular  processions  of  the 
Hindoos  to  and  from  the  scene  of  some  of  their 
religious  pageants.  As  in  a  crowd  of  this  motley 
description  not  the  slightest  regard  is  paid  to 
regularity  or  order,  and  everyone,  of  course,  takes 
the  place  or  mingles  with  the  group  that  pleases 
him.  the  separation  of  the  nearest  friends  for  a 
whole  day  must,  in  such  circumstances,  he  a 
common  and  unavoidable  occurrence,  and  yet 
anxiety  is  never  felt,  unless  the  missing  one  fail 
to  appear  at  the  appointed  rendezvous  of  the 
family.  In  like  manner  among  the  ancient  Jews 
the  inhabitants  of  the  same  village  or  district 
would  naturally  form  themselves  into  traveling 
parties  for  mutual  security  as  well  as  for  enjoy- 
ing the  society  of  acquaintance.  The  poorer  sort 
would  have  to  travel  on  foot,  while  females  and 
those  of  the  better  class  might  ride  on  asses  and 
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camels.  But  as  their  country  was  divided  into 
tribes,  and  those  who  lived  in  the  same  hamlet  or 
canton  would  be  more  or  le.ss  connected  by  family 
ties,  the  young,  the  volatile  and  active  among  the 
Jewish  pilgrims  had  far  more  inducements  to 
disperse  themselves  amongst  the  crowd  than  those 
of  the  modern  processions,  numbers  of  whom  are 
necessarily  strangers  to  each  other.  In  these 
circumstances  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the 
young  Jesus  might  mingle  successively  with 
groups  of  his  kindred  and  acquaintance,  who, 
captivated  with  his  precocious  wisdom  and  piety, 
might  be  glad  to  detain  him  in  their  circle,  while 
his  mother,  together  with  Joseph,  felt  no  anxiety 
at  his  absence,  knowing  the  grave  and  sober  char- 
acter of  their  companions  in  travel,  and  the  inci- 
dent is  the  more  natural  that  his  parents  are  said 
to  have  gone  'one  day's  journey  from  Jerusalem 
before  they  missed  him;'  since,  according  to  the 


the  same  class  in  this  country,  much  less  do  they 
approximate  to  the  character  and  appurtenances 
of  European  hotels. 

(2)  Egyptian  Inn.  The  Egyptian  inn,  where 
the  sons  of  Israel  halted  to  bait  their  asses,  was 
probably,  from  the  remote  period  to  which  it  Tje- 
longed,  of  a  rude  and  humble  description,  in  point 
both  of  appearance  and  accommodation — merely 
a  shed,  under  the  roof  of  which  the  cattle  and 
their  drivers  might  obtain  shelter  from  the  heats 
of  noon  and  the  dews  of  midnight,  and  such  is 
the  low  state  of  art,  or  the  tyrannical  force  of 
custom  in  the  East,  that  few  establishments  of  this 
kind  in  the  present  day  can  boast  of  improvements 
that  render  them  superior  to  the  mean  and  naked 
poverty  of  those  which  received  the  pilgrims  of 
the  patriarchal  age. 

(3)  Innkeepers.  Among  the  Egyptians,  and 
indeed  among  the  ancients  generally,  the  keepers 
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present,  and  probably  the  ancient,  practice  of  the 
East,  the  first  stage  is  always  a  short  one,  sel- 
dom exceeding  two  or  three  hours. 

CAKAVANSART  (kar'a-v5n'sa-rj?). 

In  the  days  of  the  elder  patriarchs  there  seem 
to  have  been  no  places  specially  devoted  to  the  re- 
ception of  travelers,  at  least  in  the  pastoral  dis- 
tricts frequented  by  those  venerable  nomades;  for 
we  find  Abraham,  like  the  Oriental  shepherds  of 
the  present  day,  under  a  strong  sense  of  the  diffi- 
culties and  privations  with  which  journeying  in 
those  regions  was  attended,  deeming  it  a  sacred 
duty  to  keep  on  the  outlook,  and  offer  the  way- 
faring man  the  rites  of  hospitality  in  his  own 
tent. 

(1)  First  Mention.  The  first  mention  of  an 
inn,  or  house  set  apart  for  the  accommodation 
of  travelers,  occurs  in  the  account  of  the  return 
of  Jacob's  sons  from  Egypt  (Gen.  xlii:27),  and 
as  it  was  situated  within  the  confines  of  that 
country,  and  at  the  first  stage  from  the  metropolis, 
it  is  probable  that  the  erection  of  such  places  of 
entertainment  originated  with  the  Egyptians,  who 
were  far  superior  to  all  their  contemporaries  in 
the  habits  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  who, 
though  not  themselves  a  commercial  people,  yet 
invited  to  their  markets  such  a  constant  influx 
of  foreign  traders  that  they  must  have  early  felt 
the  necessity  and  provided  the  comforts  of  those 
public  establishments.  The  'inns'  where  travel- 
ers lodge  in  the  East  do  not.  however,  bear  the 
least   resemblance  to  the   respectable  houses   of 


of  houses  of  public  entertainment  were  always 
women  (Herod.  ii:35),  and  hence  we  can  easily 
account  for  the  ready  admission  which  the  spies 
obtained  into  the  house  of  Rahab,  'on  the  wall 
of  Jericho,'  situated,  as  such  houses  were,  for 
the  reception  of  strangers,  for  the  most  part  at 
the  gate  or  entrance  into  the  town  (Josh.  ii:l). 
This  woman  is  called  a  harlot  in  our  translation. 
But  the  Hebrew,  zonah,  signifies  also  the  land- 
lady of  an  inn  or  tavern — most  of  whom,  doubt- 
less, in  ancient  times,  were  women  of  easy  virtue 
— the  more  so  as  the  idolatrous  religion  to  which 
they  were  educated  encouraged  prostitution,  and 
hence  there  being  only  a  single  word  in  the  origi- 
nal descriptive  of  both  professions,  and  the  first 
having  been  adopted  by  the  Septuagint,  which 
was  the  common  version  of  the  Jews  in  the  days 
of  Paul  and  James  (Heb.  xi:3i;  James  ii:2S), 
those  two  apostles  might  have  used  the  same  ex- 
pression that  they  found  there.  The  original 
Hebrew,  however,  admits  of  being  translated  by 
another  word,  to  which  no  degrading  or  infamous 
associations  are  attached. 

(4)  In  the  Time  of  Christ.  The  state  of 
Judaea,  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles, 
was  probably,  in  respect  to  means  of  communica- 
tion, much  superior  to  that  of  any  Oriental  coun- 
try in  the  present  day,  and  we  may  be  disposed 
to  conclude  that  for  the  encouragement  of  inter- 
course between  distant  parts,  that  country  was 
then  studded  with  houses  of  public  entertainment 
on  a  scale  of  liberal  provision  at  present   un- 
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known  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  world.  But 
the  warm  commendations  of  hospitality  so  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  works  of  contemporary 
classical  writers,  as  well  as  the  pressing  exhorta- 
tions of  the  inspired  apostle  to  the  practice  of 
that  virtue,  too  plainly  prove  that  travelers  were 
then  chiefly  dependent  on  the  kindness  of  private 
individuals.  The  strong  probability  is  that  the 
'inns'  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  find  their 
true  and  correct  representations  in  the  Eastern 
khans  and  caravansaries  of  the  present  day,  and 
that,  although  the  Jews  of  that  period  could  not 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  largest  and  most 
magnificent  of  this  class  of  buildings,  which  do 
not  date  earlier  than  the  commencement  of  the 
Mecca  caravans,  and  which  the  devotion  of  opu- 
lent Mussulmans  then  began  to  erect  for  the  ac- 
rommodation  of  the  pilgrims,  they  had  experi- 
ence of  nothing  better  than  the  bare  walls  and 
cell-like  apartments  of  such  edifices  as  we  have 
described  above.  Bishop  Pearce.  Dr.  Campbell 
and  others,  indeed,  have  labored  to  show  that 
nariXx'iuL,  gtust  chamber,  the  word  used  by  Luke 
to  denote  the  place  whence  Mary  was  excluded 
by  the  previous  influ.\  of  stran<»ers,  is  not  synony- 
mous with  iroi-5ox<«»',  the  common  inn,  the 
house  to  which  the  good  Samaritan  brought  the 
wounded  stranger,  although  in  both  instances  our 
translators,  for  want  of  corresponding  terms  in 
the  English  language,  have  indiscriminately  ren- 
dered It  by  'inn.'  Kataluma  signifies  the  gucsl 
chamber  (Mark  xiv:i4;  Luke  xxii:ii),  and  it  is 
extremely  probable  that,  as  upper  rooms  were  al- 
ways the  largest  in  a  house,  and  most  suitable  for 
the  reception  of  a  numerous  company,  every  re- 
spectable householder  in  Jerusalem  appropriated 
one  gratuitously  to  his  friends,  who  Hocked  to 
Jerusalem  at  the  annual  feasts,  and  who,  from 
that  circumstance  might  call  it  their  'inn.'  Pan- 
dokeion,  again,  was  a  house  set  apart  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  all  strangers  who  could  pay  for 
their  lodging  and  entertainment,  and  as  the  name 
seems  to  imply,  was  of  a  mean  description,  having 
no  partition  wall,  men  and  cattle  being  both  in- 
cluded under  the  same  roof,  the  former  occupy- 
ing one  side,  and  the  latter  the  other.  Bethlehem 
being  the  chief  city  of  the  family  of  David,  a 
«oTdXi>;ia,  f^uest  chamber,  might  li.ivc  been 
placed  by  the  kindness  of  some  friend  at  the 
service  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  who  were  wont  to 
resort  to  it  as  often  as  business  or  friendship 
called  them  to  town.  But  as  the  same  privilege 
might  have  been  offered  to  others,  who.  owing 
to  the  general  census.  Hocked  in  such  unwonted 
numbers  that  the  first  comers  completely  oc- 
cupied every  vacant  space,  they  were  obliged 
to  withdraw  to  the  irncJoxt'ox,  common  inn, 
where,  in  the  only  retired  corner,  viz..  at  the 
head  of  the  cattle,  the  mother  of  Jesus  brought 
forth  her  child.  And  occasions  arc  constantly 
occurring  to  set  multitudes  on  travel,  many  of 
whom  are  driven,  like  Joseph  and  Mary,  for  want 
of  room,  from  the  inn  to  the  adjoining  stables. 

Many  caravansaries,  however,  have  not  the  ac- 
commodation of  stables,  the  cattle  being  allowed 
to  range  in  the  open  area,  and  hence  has  arisen 
an  opinion  warmly  espoused  by  many  learned 
writers  and  supported  by  a  venerable  tradition, 
that  our  Lord  was  born  in  an  adjoining  shed,  or 
probably  in  a  subterranean  cave,  like  the  grotto 
that  is  sometimes  connected  with  the  fountain  of 
the  place.  The  most  complete  establishments  have 
very  excellent  stables  in  covered  avenues,  which 
extend  behind  the  ranges  of  apartments — that  is. 
between  the  back  walls  of  these  ranges  of  build- 
ings and  the  external  wall  of  the  khan,  and  the 
entrance  to  it  is  by  a  covered  passage  at  one  of 


the  corners  of  the  quadrangle.  The  stable  is  on 
a  level  with  the  court,  and  consequently  below 
the  level  of  the  buildings,  by  the  height  of  the 
platform  on  which  they  stand.  Nevertheless,  this 
platform  is  allowed  to  project  behind  into  the 
stable,  so  as  to  form  a  bench,  to  which  the  horses' 
heads  are  turned,  and  on  which  they  can,  if  they 
like,  rest  the  nose-bag  of  haircloth,  from  whicli 
they  eat,  to  enable  them  to  reach  the  bottom 
when  its  contents  get  low.  It  also  often  happens 
that  not  only  this  bench  exists  in  the  stable,  but 
also  recesses  corresponding  to  those  in  front  of 
the  apartments,  and  formed  by  the  side  walls 
which  divide  the  rooms,  being  allowed  to  project 
behind  into  the  stable,  just  as  the  projection  of 
the  same  walls  into  the  great  area  forms  the  re- 
cesses in  front.  These  recesses  in  the  stable  or 
the  bench,  if  there  are  no  recesses,  furnish  ac- 
commodation to  the  servants  and  others  who  have 
charge  of  the  beasts,  and  when  persons  find  on 
their  arrival  that  the  apartments  usually  appro- 
priated to  travelers  are  already  occupied,  they  are 
glad  to  find  accommodation  in  the  stable,  particu- 
larly when  the  nights  are  cold  or  the  season  in- 
clement. It  is  evident,  then,  from  this  descrip- 
tion, that  the  part  of  the  stable  called  'the  man- 
ger.' could  not  reasonably  have  been  other  than 
one  of  those  recesses,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
bench  which  we  have  mentioned,  as  affording  ac- 
commodation to  travelers  under  certain  circum- 
stances. 

CABBUNCLE  (kar'bii«-k'l).  The  representative 
in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Hebrew  words  ek-dawkh,  '^?r'?> 
blaze,  sparkle,  and  bawrek-ath' ,  bavj-reh' kath, 
'T-l?'  •"'R"!.?,  shining  like  lightning. 

According  to  Dana,  Pliny  called  three  distinct 
minerals,  the  ruby  spinel,  the  garnet  and  the 
sapphire,  carbuncles.  (Sec  Sapphire. )  Perhaps 
the  term  ckdach  may  be  a  general  one  to  de- 
note any  bright,  sparkling  gem,  but  as  it  occurs 
only  once  (Is.  Iiv:i2),  without  any  collateral  evi- 
dence to  aid  us.  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
rt-.nl  meaning  of  the  word. 

Bareketh  is  rendered  smaragdus  by  Joscphus, 
the  Seventy  and  the  Vulgate;  and  this  is  vin- 
dicated by  Braun.  (Pe  Vest.  Saeerd.  lleh.  p. 
517.  sq.)  It  was  the  third  stone  in  the  first  row 
of  the  sacerdotal  breastplate  (Ex.  xxviii:i7: 
xxxix:loi,  also  one  of  the  mineral  treasures  of 
tlu-  kill),'  of  Tvre  (Ezek.  xxviiiMj). 

CAKCA8  (kar'kas).  (Heb.  ^^2,  kar-kas',  se- 
vere), the  seventh  of  the  seven  chamberlains,  or 
eunuchs,   of    King   Ahasuerus   (Esth.  i:io),   B.  C. 

CAKCASE  (kar'kas),  (Heb.  mostly  ";3?,  neb-ay- 
law'  ;  ^?F,  peh'f;her),  the  dead  Ividy  of  man  or 
beast  (josh.  viii:2<);  Is.  xIviiq;  Heb.  iii:i7,  etc). 

The  Mosaic  law  was  very  strict  in  relation  to 
the  care  of  the  dead,  and  the  instructions  given 
were  in  accordance  with  the  most  recent  discov- 
eries of  science.  \  dead  body  rendered  the  tent 
and  all  open  cooking  utensils  unclean  for  seven 
days.  Thorough  purification  was  also  enjoined 
after  touching  a  corpse.     (See  LTNa.EANNESS.) 

CARCHEMISH     (k.ir'ke  mish),    (Heb.  '^-"5. 

kar  kemeesh'),  formerly  Charchcmish  (2  Chron. 
xxxv:2o). 

\  great  fortress,  west  of  the  Euphrates,  at  a 
ford  of  the  river  and  north  of  its  confluence  with 
the  Sajur.  It  was  also  the  eastern  capital  of  the 
Hittifes. 

The  Assyrian  king,  Assur-Natsu-pal  (B.  C.  SR5 
to  860),  threatened  to  assault  it,  but  was  bought 
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off  with  rich  and  numerous  presents,  for  the  un- 
interrupted prosperity  of  several  centuries  had 
filled  it  with  merchants  and  riches. 

Sargon  captured  it  in  717  B.  C,  and  with  it  fell 
the  empire  of  the  Hittites  (.Is-  x:9J.  In  the 
prophecy  of  Jeremiah  against  Egypt  he  sta^Jes: 
'Against  the  army  of  Pharaoh-necho,  kinjg  of 
Egypt,  which  lay  on  the  river  Euphrates,  at  Car- 
chemish,  and  which  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king  of 
Babylon,  overthrew  (B.  C.  605)  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim,  the  son  of  Josiah,  king  of 
Judah'  (Jer.  xlvi:2).  According  to  2  Chron. 
XXXV  :20,  Necho  had  five  years  before  defeated 
and  slain  Josiah,  who  was  in  alliance  with  Baby- 
lon and  had  advanced  to  the  Euphrates  to  take 
Carchemish. 

It  is  possible  that  the  ruin  of  Carchemish  dates 
from  the  battle.  However  that  may  be,  long  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  it  had  been 
supplanted  by  Mabog  or  Membij,  and  the  great 
sanctuary  which  had  made  it  a  'holy  city'  was 
transferred  to  its  rival  and  successor. 

To  Mr.  Skene,  for  many  years  the  English  con- 
sul at  Aleppo,  is  due  the  credit  of  first  discover- 
ing the  true  site  of  the  old  Hittite  capital.  On 
the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  midway  be- 
tween Birejik  and  the  mouth  of  the  Sajur,  rises 
an  artificial  mound  of  earth,  under  which  ruins 
and  sculptured  blocks  of  stone  had  been  found 
from  time  to  time.  It  was  known  as  Jerablus,  or 
Kalaat  Jerabliis.  'the  fortress  of  JerabliJs,'  some- 
times wrongly  written  Jerabis;  and  in  the  name 
of  Jerabliis  Mr.  Skene  had  no  difficulty  in  recog- 
nizing an  Arab  corruption  of  Hierapolis.  In  the 
Roman  age  the  name  of  Hierapolis,  or  'Holy  City,' 
had  been  transferred  to  its  neighbor  Membij, 
which  inherited  the  traditions  and  religious  fame 
of  the  older  Carchemish ;  but  when  the  triumph 
of  Christianity  in  Syria  brought  with  it  the  fall  of 
the  great  temple  of  Membij,  the  name  disappeared 
from  the  later  city  and  was  remembered  only  in 
connection  with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Car- 
chemish. 

CARE  (kar),  CARES,  (Gr.  fi^pifiva,  mer'im-nah']. 

The  Greek  word  has  the  sense  of  being  drawn 
in  different  directions,  and  answers  to  our  dis- 
traction. It  is  used  in  the  sense  of  anxiety  in 
I  Pet.  v:7,  where  it  is  contrasted  with  /xAa,  mel'o, 
to  be  of  interest  io,  arxA  may  be  read,  "Casting  all 
your  anxiety  upon  him,  for  he  is  interested  in  you" 
fComp.  Ps.  lv:22;  Luke  viii:i4;  xxi:34). 

CAREAH  (ka-re'ah),  (Heb.  ^"^V,,  kaw-ray' akh, 
bald  head),  father  of  Johanan  (2  Kings  xxv:23), 
elsewhere  spelt  Kareah  (B.  C.  588). 

CAREFTrLNESS(kar'£ul-nes),  (Heb. '"'?'<?,  deh- 

aw-gaw' ,  trouble,  Ezek.  xii:i8,  iq;  Gr.  airovS-li,  spoo- 
<tay\  dispatch,  haste,  diligence,  2  Cor.  vii:ii). 
"Without  carefulness"  is  the  rendering  of  Gr. 
i.y.ipi.ti.vo'i,  am-er'im-nos  (i  Cor.  vii:32),  without 
anxiety  or  worry. 

CARELESS  and  CARELESSLY  have  always 
the  meaning  of  without  trouble  or  anxiety,  in 
security  (the  Heb.  meaning  always  'to  trust'  or 
'confidence');  'careless'  (Judg.  xviii:7;  Is.  xxxiirg, 
10,  11;  Ezek.  XXX :g,  but  R.  V'.  adds  Prov.  xix:i6, 
Heb.  'a  despiser');  'carelessly'  (Is.  xlvii:8;  Ezek. 
xxxix:6;  Zeph.  ii;i5).     (Hastings' j?/^.  ZJz'c^.) 

CAREIil  (ka'rem),  (Gr.  Kap{fi,kah-rem'),?L  city  of 
Judah  interjiolated  by  the  Sept.  (Josh.  xv:5g). 
Probably  Beth-Haccerem. 

CARLA  (ka'ri  a),  (Gr.  Kopla,  kari'a],  a  country 
lying  at  the  southwestern  extremity  of  Asia  Minor 
(l  Mace.  xv:22,  33). 

It  was  a  separate  district,  B.  C.  139.  having  the 
enjoyment  of  the  privilege  of  freedom  granted  by 


the  Romans.  It  was  a  little  later  incorporated  in 
the  province  of  Asia.  Its  principal  towns  were 
Halicarnassus,  Cnidus  and  Myndus,  which  are 
all  mentioned  in  the  rescript  of  the  Roman  sen- 
ate. Halicarnassus  was  the  birthplace  of  Herod- 
otus; Cnidus  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xxvii  :7,  as 
having  been  passed  by  St.  Paul  on  his  voyage  to 
Rome. 

CARITES  (kar'i-tes).  SeeCHERETHITES  AND  P. 

CA^MANLANS  (kar-ma'ni-anz),  (Carmanii). 
The  inhabitants  of  Carmania,  a  province  of  Asia 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf  (2  Esdr. 
xv:30J. 

They  are  described  by  Strabo  (xv.  p.  727)  as  a 
warlike  race,  worshiping  Ares  alone  of  all  the 
gods,  to  whom  they  sacrifice  an  ass.  None  of 
them  married  till  he  had  cut  off  the  head  of  an 
enemy  and  presented  it  to  the  king,  who  placed 
it  on  his  palace,  having  first  cut  out  the  tongue, 
which  was  chopped  up  into  small  pieces  and  mixed 
with  meal,  and  in  this  condition,  after  being  tasted 
by  the  king,  was  given  to  the  warrior  who  brought 
it  to  his  family  to  eat.  Nearchus  says  that  most 
of  the  customs  of  the  Carmanians,  and  their 
language,  were  Persian  and  Median.  (Smith, 
Bib.   Diet.) 

CARMEL  (kar'mel),  (Heb.  ^?"?3.  karmet ,  a 
planted  field,  park,  garden). 

1.  A  range  of  hills  extending  northwest  from 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  ending  in  a  promon- 
tory or  cape  which  forms  the  Bay  of  Acre. 

The  extent  of  this  range  of  hills  is  about  six 
miles,  not  in  a  direct  line,  but  the  two  extremi- 
ties (on  tlie  western  side  towards  the  sea)  jut 
out,  and  stand  over  against  each  other,  forming 
a  bow  in  the  middle.  The  height  is  about  1,500 
feet ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on  the 
south,  runs  the  brook  Kishon,  and  a  little  further 
north,  the  River  Belus.  Mount  Carmel  consists 
rather  of  several  connected  hills  than  of  one 
ridge,  the  north  and  eastern  parts  being  some- 
what higher  than  the  southern  and  western.  The 
foot  of  the  northern  portion  approaches  the  water 
very  closely,  so  that,  when  seen  from  the  hills 
northeast  of  Acre,  the  mountain  appears  as  if 
dipping  his  fei'^t  in  the  western  sea;'  but  further 
south  it  retires  more  inland,  so  as  to  leave  be- 
tween the  mountain  and  the  sea  an  extensive  and 
very  fertile  plain. 

Mount  Carmel  forms  the  only  great  promon- 
tory upon  the  coast  of  Palestine.  According  to 
the  reports  of  most  travelers  the  mountain  well 
deserves  its  Hebrew  name  (Carmel — country  of 
vineyards  and  gardens).  Mariti  describes  it  as 
'a  delightful  region,'  and  says  the  good  quality 
of  its  soil  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  many 
odoriferous  plants  and  flowers,  as  hyacinths, 
jonquils,  tazettos,  anemones,  etc.,  grow  wild 
upon  the  mountain  (Travels,  p.  274,  sq).  Otto 
von  Richter  (li'allfaltrtcn.  p.  64)  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account :  Mount  Carmel  is  entirely  cov- 
ered with  verdure.  On  its  sutnmit  are  pines  and 
oaks,  and  further  down  olives  and  laurel  trees, 
everywhere  plentifully  watered.  It  gives  rise  to 
a  multitude  of  crystal  brooks,  the  largest  of  which 
issues  from  the  so-called  Fountain  of  Elijah;  and 
they  all  hurry  along,  between  banks  thickly  over- 
grown with  bushes,  to  the  Kishon.  Every  species 
of  tillage  succeeds  here  admirably  under  this 
mild  and  cheerful  sky.  The  prospect  from  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  over  the  gulf  of  Acre 
and  its  fertile  shores,  and  over  the  blue  heights 
of  Lebanon  and  the  White  Cape  is  enchanting. 
Isaiah  (xxxv:2)  alludes  to  'the  excellency  (splen- 
did ornaments)  of  Carmel.'  So,  on  account  of 
the  graceful  form  and  verdant  beauty  of  the  sum- 
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mit,  the  head  of  the  bride  in  Cant,  vii  :$  is  com- 
pared to  Carmel.  It  was  also  celebrated  for  its 
pastures,  and  is  therefore  ranked  with  Bashan 
in  Is.  xxxiii:9;  Jer.  xlvi:i8;  Amos  i:2).  A 
forest  probably  consisting  chiefly  of  fruit  trees, 
was  in  its  midst  (Mic.  vii:i4). 

The  mountain  is  of  compact  limestone,  and,  as 
often  happens  where  that  is  tlie  case  (sec  Cave), 
there  are  in  it  very  many  caverns — it  is  said,  rpore 
than  a  thousand.  In  one  tract,  called  the  Monk's 
Cavern,  there  are  as  many  as  four  hundred  ad- 
jacent to  each  other,  furnished  with  windows  and 
with  places  for  sleeping   hewn  in  the  rock. 

That  the  grottoes  and  caves  of  Mount  Carmel 
were  already,  in  very  ancient  times,  the  abode  of 
prophets  and  other  religious  persons  is  well 
known.  The  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha  often  re- 
sorted thither  (i  Kings  xviiiiig.  sq.  42;  2  Kings 
ii  :25  ;  iv  :25,  and  conip.  perhaps  l  Kings  xviii  :4, 
13).  At  the  present  day  is  shown  a  cavern  called 
the  cave  of  Elijah,  a  little  below  the  Monks' 
Cavern  already  mentioned,  and  which  is  now  a 
Moslem  sanctuary.  Upon  the  summit  is  an  an- 
cient establishment  of  Carmelite  monks,  which 
order,  indeed,  derived  its  name  from  this  moun- 
tain. The  old  convent  was  destroyed  by  Abdallah 
Pasha,  who  converted  the  materials  to  his  own 
use ;  but  it  has  of  late  years  been  rebuilt  on  a 
somewhat  imposing  scale  by  the  aid  of  contribu- 
tions from  Europe. 

2.  Another  Carmel,  among  the  mountains  of 
Judah,  is  named  in  Josh.  xv:ss.  It  was  here  that 
Saul  set  up  the  trophy  of  his  victory  over  Ama- 
lek  (i  Sam.  xv:i2).  and  where  Nabal  was  shear- 
ing his  sheep  when  the  affair  took  place  between 
him  and  David,  in  which  Abigail  bore  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  (l  Sam.  xxv  :2,  sq.).  This  Car- 
mel is  described  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  as,  in 
their  day,  a  village,  with  a  Roman  garrison,  ten 
miles  from  Hebron,  verging  toward  the  east. 
From  the  time  of  the  Crusades  till  the  present 
century  its  name  seems  to  have  been  forgotten. 
But  it  was  recognized  by  recent  travelers  under 
the  name  of  Kurmul.  The  place  is  now  utterly 
desolate,  but  the  ruins  indicate  a  town  of  consid- 
erable extent  and  importance.  The  most  remark- 
able ruin  is  that  of  a  castle,  quadrangular,  st.ind- 
ing  on  a  swell  of  ground  in  the  midst  of  the  town. 
A  minute  description  of  this  and  the  other  re- 
mains is  given  by  Dr.  Robinson  (Bih.  Researches. 
ii.  pp.  195-201).  The  distance  of  this  place  from 
Hebron  is  about  nine  Roman  miles. 

CARMELITE  (kar'mel-Ite).  (Hcb.  *"?"5.  kar' 
ntfl-i],  a  n.itivc  of  Carmel  in  the  mountains  of 
Jud.ih  fl  Sam.  xxx:5;  2  Sam.  ii:2;  iii;3;  xxiiijj; 
I  Chron.  xiv'- 

CARMELITE88  (kar'roel-i'tess),  (Hob.  •"''^rl?- 
/tar' /«<■/-///'//),  a  woman  of  Carmel  of  Judah;  used 
only  of  Abigail,  the  favorite  of  David  (I  Sam. 
xxvii  3;   I  Chron.  iii:l). 

CARMI  (kar'mi),  (Heb.  "^IS,  ,ta/-'»i«',  fruitful, 
noble). 

1.  A  man  of  ludah,  father  of  Achan,  the  "trou- 
bler  of  Israel"  (Josh.  vii:i,i8;  i  Chron.  ii7),  accord- 
ing to  which  he  is  the  son  of  Zabdi  or  Ziinri. 

In  1  Chron.  iv:i  the  name  is  given  as  the  son 
of  Judah,  but  the  same  person  is  probably  in- 
tended. 

2.  The  fourth  son  of  Reuben,  founder  of  the 
family  of  Carmites  (Gen.  xlvi  :o;  Ex.  vi  :i4;  Num. 
xxvi:6:   i  Chron.  v:3),  B.  C.  1872. 

CARMITES    (kar'mltes).   (Heb.  "yI?,  kar'mi^, 

a  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  descended  from 
Carmi  U)  (Num.  xxvi:0). 


CARNAIM  (kar-naTm),  (Sept.  fiapvatv,  kar-na'- 
ill).      See  ASHI AROTH. 

CARNAX  (kar'nal),  (from  Gr.  ffdpf,  sarx,  flesh), 
having  the  nature  of  flesh  (Rom.  vii: 1 4);  governed 
by  mere  human  nature,  not  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
(I  Cor.  iii;l,  3,  "  fleshly"). 

The  ceremonial  ordinances  were  carnal;  they 
related  immediately  to  the  bodies  of  men  and 
beasts  (Heb.  vii:i6and  ix:io).  Wicked  men  are 
larual,  and  carnally  minded;  are  under  the  do- 
minion of  their  sinful  lusts,  and  habitually  think 
of,  desire  after,  and  delight  in.  sint'ul  and  fleshly 
pleasures  and  enjoyments  (Rom.  viii  :6,  7). 
Saints,  especially  if  weak,  are  carnal;  much  sin 
continues  in  and  prevails  over  them  if  their  care 
for  and  delight  in  worldly  things  is  great  (Rom. 
vii:l4;  i  Cor.  iii:i-4).  Ministers'  weapons  are 
not  carnal,  are  not  merely  human  and  natural  (2 
Cor.  X  :4). 

CARNION  (kar'ni-6n).    See  Ashtaroth. 

CARPENTER  (kar'pSn-ter).  (Heb.  ^''}.  khaw- 
rawsh',  2  Sam.  v;li;  i  Chron.  xiv:i;  Is.  xliv:i3, 
etc.;  Gr.  t^ktuv.  /ek'/o>ie,  Mull.  xiii:55;  Mark  vi;3). 
A  general  term,  including  an  artificer  in  stone  and 
metal  as  well  as  wood.     (Sec  Ha.ndicraft.) 

CARPUS  (kar'pus),  Gr.  Kdpiros,  kar' pos,  fruit), 
a  disciple  of  Paul  who  dwelt  at  Troas  (2  Tim. 
iv:i3|. 

CARRIAGE  (kar'rlj),  (Heb.  "■.?,  kel-ee').    This 

wiird  occurs  only  six  times  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V., 
and  it  may  be  useful  to  remind  the  reader  that  in 
niiiie  of  these  does  it  bear  its  modern  sense,  but 
signifies  what  we  now  call  "baggage"  (I  .Sam.  xvii: 
2Z\  Is.  x:28;  i  Mace.  ix:35,  39;  Acts  xxi:i5). 
In  the  margin  of  i  Sam.  xvii:20,  and  xxvi:5,  7  — 
and  there  only — "carriage"  is  employed  in  the 
sense  of  a  wagon  or  cart;  the  "place  of  the  car- 
riage"  answermg   to  "trench"   in  the  text.     The 

Hebrew  word  is  '''i;4''5,  viagalah' ,  and  the  allusion 
is  to  the  circle  of  wagons  which  surrounded  the  en- 
campment (Ges.  Thes.  989). 

The  Revised  Version  has  substituted  the  appro- 
priate modern  word  in  place  of  the  obsolete  term 
C(i  rriaf^e. 

CARSHENA    (kar'she-na  or  kar-she'na),  (Hcb. 

1*; y13,  kar-sfien-aw'),  one   of  the    seven   princes 
who  "saw  the  king's  face"  (Esth.  i;l4),     B.C.  483. 
CART  (kart),  (Heb.  ^^'^V,,  ag-awlaw'). 

The  Hebrew  word  rendered  by  our  translators 
in  some  places  by  'wagon,'  and  in  others  by 
'cart,'  denotes  any  vehicle  moving  on  wheels,  and 
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usually  drawn  by  oxen ;  and  their  particular  char- 
acter must  be  determined  by  the  context  indic.il- 
ing  the  purpose  for  which  llicy  were  employed 
First,  we  have  the  carts  which  the  King  of  Egypt 
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sent  to  assist  in  transporting  Jacob's  family  from 
Canaan  (Gen.  x!v:i9,  27).  From  their  being  so 
sent  it  is  manifest  that  they  were  not  used  in  the 
latter  country ;  and  that  they  were  known  there 
as  being  peculiar  to  Egypt  is  shown  by  the  con- 
firmation which  they  afforded  to  Jacob  of  the 
truth  of  the  strange  story  told  by  his  sons.  These 
carts,  or  wagons,  were,  of  course,  not  war- 
chariots,  nor  such  curricles  as  were  in  use  among 
the  Egyptian  nobility,  but  were  not  suited  for 
traveling. 

Elsewhere  (Num.  vii:3,  6;  i  Sam.  vi:7)  we 
read  of  carts  used  for  the  removal  of  the  sacred 
arks  and  utensils.  These  also  were  drawn  by  two 
oxen. 

A  very  curious  vehicle  used  for  such  purposes 
by  the  Egyptians  is  little  more  than  a  platform 
on  wheels ;  and  the  apprehension  which  induced 
Uzzah  to  put  forth  his  hand  to  stay  the  ark  when 
shaken  by  the  oxen  (2  Sam.  vi;6),  may  suggest 
that  the  cart  employed  on  that  occasion  was  not 
unlike  this,  as  it  would  be  easy  for  a  jerk  to  dis- 
place whatever  might  be  upon  it. 

As  it  appears  that  the  Israelites  used  carts,  they 
doubtless  employed  them  sometimes  in  the  re- 
moval of  agricultural  produce,  although  we  are 
not  aware  of  any  distinct  mention  of  this  prac- 
tice in  Scripture.  This  is  now  the  only  use  for 
which  carts  are  employed  in  Western  Asia. 


Assyrian  Cart. 

Figurative.  The  expression,  "Woe  unto  them 
:hat  draw     ,  .     sin,  as  it  were,  with  a  cart 

/ope"  (Is.  v:i8),  is  understood  by  some  to  refer 
to  tlic  binding  of  burdens  upon  c.irts,  and  so 
to  I  he  enslaving  power  of  sin.  Others  think 
that  car.t  rope  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a  trace,  and 
that  the  metaphor  is  employed  to  illustrate  the 
heavy  burdens  which  must  be  drawn  by  the 
sinner. 

CARVING  (karv'ing),  (Heb.  I'^p,,  kaw' lah, 
carve). 

The  art  of  cutting  letters,  figures  or  images  in 
wood,  stone,  ivory,  metal  or  other  material. 
Carve  is  rendered  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  by  several 
Hebrew  words  derived  from  Kazftah.  It  denotes 
sculpture  (i  Kings  vi  :29,  32,  35).  It  is  applied 
to  wood  (i  Kings  vii:36),  to  gems  (Ex.  xxviiitg, 
36;  2  Chron.  ii  7.  14),  to  stone  (Zech.  iii  igV 
There  was  carved  work  in  the  construction  both 
of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple  (Ex.  xxxi  :2, 
5:  XXXV  :33 :  i  Kings  vi:i8,  35;  Ps.  lxxiv:6),  as 
well  as  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  priestlv  dresses 
(Ex.  xxviii:9-36:  Zech.  iii:g:  2  Chron.  ii  7,  14). 
Bezaleel,  a  man  of  Judah,  and  .-Vholiah  were  gifted 
for  the  work  of  carving  for  the  tabernacle.  In 
Solomon's  time  Hurani  the  Phoenician  had  the 
chief  care  of  this  as  of  the  larger  architectural 
works. 

CASEMENT  (kas'mfnt),  (Heb,  -^"f?,  esk-iiawb' . 
lattice  window,  Prov.  vii:6).     (See  House.) 

CASIPHIA  fka-siph'ia),  (Heb.  '^Tr^?,  kaiv-sif- 
yaw' ,  white,  shining).  Ezra- says  that  when  return- 
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ing  to  Judea  he  sent  to  Iddo,  who  dwelt  at  Ca- 
siphia;  perhaps  Mount  Caspius,  near  the  Caspian 
Sea,  between  Media  and  Hyrcania,  or  in  or  near 
Babylon.where  were  many  captives  (Ezra  viii:i7). 

CASLETT  (kas'leu);  name  of  the  Jewish  month 
(Nell.  i:i;  Zech.  vii:l)  elsewhere  written  Chislev 
or  Chisleu. 

CASLTJHIM  (kas'lu-him),  (Heb.  '^'^^^'^.kas-loo'- 

kheem),  properly  Casluchim,  a  people  whose  pro- 
genitor was  a  son  of  Mizraim  (Gen.  x;i4;  i  Chron. 
i:l2). 

He,  or  they,  for  the  word  applies  rather  to  a 
people  than  to  an  individual,  are  supposed  by 
Bochart  and  others  to  have  carried  a  colony  from 
Egypt,  which  settled  in  the  district  between  Pelu- 
sium  and  Gaza,  or,  in  other  words,  between  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Philistines,  Perhaps  they  were 
the  inhabitants  of  Cassotis,  a  district  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  There  are  some  grounds  for 
this  conjecture;  but  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any 
certainty  on  so  obscure  a  subject. 

CASPHOB  (kas'for),  (Gr,  Xo<r0iip,  kas-fore'), 
one  of  the  fortified  cities  in  the  "land  of  Galaad" 
east  of  the  Jordan  (i  Mace,  v:26),  in  which  the 
Jews  took  refuge  from  the  .Ammonites  under  Tim- 
otheus  (comp.  v.  6),  and  which  with  other  cities 
was  taken  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (v.  36).  In  the 
latter  passage  the  name  is  given  as  Casiihon,  and 
in  2  Mace.  xii:l3  as  Caspis,  if  indeed  the  same 
place  is  referred  to,  which  is  not  quite  clear. 
Josephus  calls  it  Casphoma  {Aniiq.  xii;8,  3), 

CASPIS  (kas'pls),  (Gr.  K6.<nnv,  kas'pin),  a  strong 
fortified  city — whether  east  or  west  of  Jordan  is 
not  certain.  It  was  taken  by  Judas  Maccabaeus 
with  great  slaughter  (2  Mace.  xii:i3,  16). 

CASSIA  (kash'a),  (Heb.  "vi^,  ^/(/-a'rtw', shriveled, 
Exod.  xxx:24;  Ezek.  xxviirig;  '''?"'?'n,  kets-ee-aw' , 
peeled  I. 

One  of  the  ingredients  in  the  composition  of 
the  "oil  of  holy  ointment."  In  Ezekiel  it  is  men- 
tioned where  "bright  iron,  cassia  and  calamus" 
are  mentioned  as  articles  of  merchandise  in  the 
markets  of  Tyre,  The  Septuagint  (in  one  pas- 
sage) and  Joseph.  {Ant.  iii  :8,  sec.  3)  have  iris, 
i.  e.,  some  species  of  Hag,  pcrliafs  the  Iris  Jioren- 
tina,  which  has  an  aromatic  root-stock,  Sym- 
machus  and  the  Vulg.  (in  Ex.  x.xx:23)  read 
stactc.  'lifjuid  myrrh.'  The  translation  of  cassia  by 
kiddah  is  supported  by  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac, 
with  most  of  the  European  versions.  It  probably 
denotes  a  species  of  the  bark  or  wood.  On  the 
margin  R.  V.  has  costus.  The  coslus  of  the  an- 
cients was  discovered  by  Falconer  to  be  a  com- 
posite plant  with  purple  flowers,  now  called  Aplo- 
taxis  lappa,  growing  in  Cashmere  from  eight 
thousand  to  nine  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
It  is  exported  to  various  countries,  the  valuable 
part  being  the  root.  The  Chinese  burn  it  in  their 
temples  for  incense.        (Davis,  Bib.   Diet.) 

Named  only  in  the  plural  in  Ps.  xlv:8  in  connec- 
tion with  myrrh  and  aloes  to  scent  garments.  ^  It 
probably  refers  to  the  peeled  bark  of  some  species 
of  cinnamon.     (See  Kinnamon). 

CASTANET  (kas'ta-net).  See  MUSICAL  Instru- 
ments. 

CASTLE  (kas"l).    See  Fort,  Fortifications. 

CASTOR  and  POLLUX  (kas'tor  and  pol'luks). 
(Ai6<rKoiifioi),  the  Dioscuri,  twin  sons:  in  heathen 
mvthology  the  twin  sons  of  Jupiter  by  Leda.  They 
had  the  special  province  of  assisting  persons  in 
danger  of  shipwreck  (Theocrit.  Id.  xxii:i;  Xenoph. 
Sv)np.  vm:2q.  Comp.  Horat.  Carm.  i:3,  2;  iv:8,  31); 
and  hence  their  figures  were  often  adopted  for  the 
sign  (t4  Trap6.arifi.ov,  insigne),  from  which  a  ship  de- 
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rived  its  name,  as  was  tlic  case  with  that  'ship  of 
Alcxdiidria'  in  which  St.  I'aul  sailed  on  his  jour- 
ney I'lr  Konie  (Acts  xxviii:ii). 

CAT  (kSi),  (Gr.  alXovpos,  ah-ee' loo-ros). 

It  might  be  assumed  that  the  cat  was  a  useful, 
if  not  a  necessary,  domestic  animal  to  the  Hebrew 
people  in  Palestine,  where  corn  was  grown  for 
exportation,  as  well  as  for  consumption  of  the 
resident  population,  twenty  or  thirty  fold  more 
than  at  present,  and  where,  moreover,  the  condi- 
tions of  the  climate  required  the  precaution  of  a 
plentiful  store  being  kept  in  reserve  to  meet  the 
chances  of  scarcity.  The  animal  could  not  be 
unknown  to  the  people,  for  their  ancestors  had 
witnessed  the  Egyptians  treating  it  as  a  divinity. 
Yet  we  find  the  cat  nowhere  mentioned  in  the 
canonical  books  as  a  domestic  animal.  And  in 
Baruch  it  is  noticed  only  as  a  tenant  of  Pagan 
temples,  where  no  doubt  the  fragments  of  sacri- 
ficed animals  and  vegetables  attracted  vermin  and 
rendered  the  presence  of  cats  necessary.  This 
singular  circumstance,  perhaps,  resulted  from  the 
animal  being  deemed  unclean,  and  being  thereby 
excluded  donie-^tic  familiarity,  though  the  He- 
brews may  still  have  encouraged  it.  in  common 
with  other  vermin-hunters,  about  the  outhouses 
and  farms,  and  corn  stores,  at  the  risk  of  some 
loss  among  the  broods  of  pigeons  which,  in  Pal- 
estine,  were  a  substitute  for  poultry. 

With  regard  to  the  neighboring  nations  just 
named,  they  all  had  domestic  cats,  it  is  presumed, 
derived  from  a  wild  species  found  in  Xubia  and 
fir>t  dc-crihed  by  Kuppcl  under  the  n.iine  of  Fclis 
Misnutiltita.  The  typical  animal  is  smaller,  more 
slender  and  more  delicately  limbed  than  the 
European.  The  fur  is  pale,  yellowish  gray,  with 
some  dark  streaks  across  the  paws  and  at  the  tip 
of  the  tail.  In  the  domesticated  state  it  varies  in 
colors  and  markings,  for  the  ancient  monuments 
of  Egypt  contain  many  painted  figures  which 
show  them  cross-barred  like  the  wild  species  in 
Europe. 

CATERPILI-AR  fk.'iiTr-pnMfT).  SccCn.\siL. 

CATHOLIC  CHTJKCH,  BOMAN  (IN  THE 
XJNITED  STATES). 

The  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  ter- 
ritory now  comprised  by  the  states  of  the  Union 
is  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  This  history  has 
two  periods:  the  Mission  period,  during  which 
the  church's  work  was  carried  on  by  missionaries 
imported  from  Spain.  France  and  England,  and 
holding  their  jurisdiction  from  ecclesiastical  su- 
periors in  those  respective  countries;  and  the 
Hierarchical  period,  which  began  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Episcopal  Sec  of  Baltimore,  and 
continues  down  to  the  present  day,  during  which 
period  the  church's  work  was.  and  is.  carried  on 
by  a  clergy  organized  in  diocesan  groups  and 
holding  jurisdiction  from  bishops  appointed  by 
the  Holy  See  to  govern  determined  districts  known 
as  dioceses.  The  former  period  extends  from  the 
arrival  of  Spanish  missionaries  in  Florida.  1521, 
to  the  appointment  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Carroll  to 
the  sec  of  Baltimore.  1780.  There  is  an  overlap- 
ping of  this  dividing  line  in  the  case  of  New 
Mexico  and  California  for  the  reason  that  they 
came  into  the  Union  after  the  erection  of  the  see 
of  Baltimore 

Spanish  missionaries  evangeli7ed  Florida.  Ala- 
bama. Texas.  New  Mexico.  .Arizona.  California. 
i?Ji-iS48.  French  missionaries  evangelized  Maine, 
northern  New  York,  the  southern  coasts  of 
the  great  lakes,  the  vallevs  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi.  1604-1780.  There  is  here  an  over- 
lapping in  the  case  of  Louisiana,  which  entered 
the  Union   in    181J.     English   missionaries  evan- 


gelized the  Atlantic  coast  from  Maine  to  Vir- 
ginia, 1O34-1789. 

(1)  The  Spanish  Missions.  In  1521  Ponce  de 
Leon  brought  with  him  to  Florida  a  certain  num- 
ber of  inissionanes;  but  iliis  expedilion  was  driven 
back  by  the  natives  after  a  very  short  stay  on 
land.  Five  years  afterward,  1526.  with  \asquez 
dc  .Ayllon  sailed  two  Dominican  fathers  and  a 
lay  brother.  Ayllon  reached  the  Chesapeake  and 
formed  a  settlement,  San  Miguel,  not  far  from 
the  spot  where  almost  a  century  later  the  English 
founded  Jamestown.  A  temporary  chapel  was 
erected  and  the  services  of  the  church  were  cele- 
brated as  long  as  the  settlement  lasted.  It  did 
not  last  long.  Ayllon  died,  a  severe  winter  set 
in,  disease  came,  the  settlers  quarreled,  and  the 
Indians  attacked  them.  When  spring  came,  the 
colonists,  disgusted  and  despairing,  set  sail  for 
Cuba.  In  1527  another  expedition  under  Pam- 
filo  de  Narvaez,  with  Franciscan  and  secular 
priests,  was  scattered  by  the  natives  and  lost  at 
sea.  Eleven  years  later,  1538.  in  the  expedition  of 
Hernando  de  Soto,  most  of  the  priests  accom- 
panying him  perished  in  the  long,  weary  marches 
from  Florida  to  \'irginia  and  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Mississippi,  in  whose  waters  the  ill-fated 
leader  was  buried.  Eleven  years  later,  1549.  Luis 
Cancer  de  Barbastro,  a  Dominican,  led  to  the 
Floridian  coast  a  band  of  his  brother  religious, 
only  to  meet,  on  landing,  a  martyr's  death.  Ten 
years  later,  1559,  fifteen  hundred  soldiers,  many 
settlers,  and  four  Dominican  fathers,  gathered  in 
thirteen  vessels,  and  started  once  more  for  Florida, 
under  the  command  of  Tristan  de  Luna.  A  cy- 
clone struck  the  fleet,  destroying  eight  vessels  and 
scattering  the  others.  Those  that  escaped  the 
storm  remained  on  land  for  two  years,  were  pi.cked 
up  by  a  passing  fleet  and  brought  back  to  Cuba. 
The  government  of  Spain,  after  so  many  failures, 
decided  that  no  more  colonizing  should  be  at- 
tempted in  Florida;  but  just  then  France  was 
trying  to  get  a  foothold  on  the  southern  Atlantic 
coast,  and  in  order  to  keep  France  out.  Spain 
made  one  supreme  effort  that  succeeded  in  the 
permanent  occupation  and  evangelization  of  Flor- 
ida by  Spanish  troops  and  missionaries.  In  1565 
was  founded  St.  Augustine,  the  oldest  city  in  the 
United  States.  Before  the  end  of  seventy  years 
the  number  of  Chri^tian  Indians  was  reckoned 
at  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand,  distributed 
among  forty-four  missions,  under  the  direction  of 
thirty-five  Franciscan  missionaries ;  while  the  city 
of  St.  Augustine,  in  care  of  secular  priests,  was 
well  equipped  with  religious  institutions  and  or- 
ganizations. The  Indian  languages  were  reduced 
to  grammar,  and  books  of  instruction  and  prayer 
were  written  and  published  by  the  missionaries 
for  the  use  of  the  natives.  For  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  years  Florida  was  in  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  Spanish  government  and  the  Span- 
ish missionaries.  In  l(>8o  the  settling  of  Scotch 
Presbyterians  at  Port  Royal  in  Soulh  Carolina 
was  the  signal  for  a  war  of  races,  which  went  on, 
with  intervals  of  quiet,  until  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
176.1,  transferred  Florida  to  the  British  Crown. 

Out  of  the  wrecked  expedition  of  Panifilo  dc 
Narvaez  to  Florida.  1.^27.  Cabcza  de  Vaca.  with 
three  companions,  was  saved;  and  for  ten  years 
ihey  wanderc<l  among  the  Indians  of  the  South- 
west, finally  making  their  way  to  Mexico,  with 
wonderful  reports  of  the  countries  Ihey  had 
traversed.  Expeditions  soon  followed  into 
those  ceunfrics  that  went  by  the  name  of 
New  Mexico.  Noticeable  are  the  expeditions 
of  the  Franciscan  Mark  of  Nizza.  ts.io;  of 
Coronado.  1542.  in  which  the  Fr.incisr.in  monk. 
John  of  Padilla.  fell  a  martyr  to  his  zeal  for  the 
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cause  of  religion.  However,  it  was  only  in  1599 
that  a  permanent  occupation  was  effected,  and 
the  city  of  Santa  Fe  was  founded  by  Don  Juan 
de  Onate.  The  missionary  work  was  undertaken 
by  Franciscan  friars.  After  the  first  months  of 
hardship  and  discouragement  the  work  of  evan- 
gelization went  forward  at  a  marvelous  rate ;  most 
of  the  natives  were  reckoned  as  being  within  the 
pale  of  the  church ;  not  less  than  sixty  friars  at 
once  were  in  the  field.  Fourscore  years  after 
the  founding  of  the  colony,  1680,  the  Indians  rose 
in  rebellion  against  the  Spanish  government;  m  a 
few  weeks  no  Spaniard  was  left  north  of  El  Paso ; 
Christianity  and  civilization  were  swept  away 
at  one  blow.  In  a  few  years  the  Spanish  power, 
taking  advantage  of  the  anarchy  and  the  famine 
which  fell  upon  the  Indians  after  their  rebellion, 
reoccupied  the  country  and  the  missionaries  were 
brought  back.  The  work  of  the  Gospel  did  not 
attain  thereafter  the  success  it  had  before  the  re- 
bellion. The  later  history  of  Spanish  Christianity 
in  New  Mexico  is  a  history  of  decline  and  decay; 
the  white  population  increased,  while  the  Indian 
dwindled.  When  New  Mexico  became  part  of  the 
United  States  the  number  of  missionaries  was 
small,  only  seventeen,  and  the  Indians  were  only 
some  20.000  out  of  a  total  population  of  80,000. 

New  Mexico,  in  Spanish  times,  comprised  a 
large  portion  of  our  present  territory  of  Arizona. 
Here  the  Franciscans  labored  in  the  conversion 
of  the  natives  until  the  rebellion  of  1680,  after 
which  period  the  field  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
-Jesuits  until  their  suppression  by  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment in  1767.  Their  central  point  was  St. 
Francis  Xavier  del  Bac,  where  still  stands  a  noble 
church,  and  the  best  known  of  their  missionaries 
was  Father  Kino.  After  the  suppression  of  the 
Jesuits  the  missions  of  .A.rizona  fell  back  to  the 
Franciscans  of  New  Mexico. 

Mission  work  in  Texas  began  in  l68g.  H.  H. 
Bancroft  ("North  Mexican  States  and  Te.xas,'^  vol. 
XV,  p.  631)  sums  up  the  condition  of  the  Texan 
missions  about  the  year  1785,  naming  his  author- 
ities. From  this  summing  up  it  appears  that  while 
the  Spanish  population,  pure  and  mixed,  was  about 
3,000,  the  Christian  Indians  were  only  500.  The 
number  of  natives  baptized  since  1690  was  less 
than  10.000.  and  at  no  time  had  the  neophytes  ex- 
ceeded 2,000.  The  church  buildings  and  decora- 
tions that  are  still  in  existence  to-day  show  to 
what  efficiency  in  handiwork  the  Indians  were 
trained. 

Though  expeditions  northward  from  Mexico 
along  the  coast  of  California  were  begun  as  early 
as  1542.  yet  it  was  only  in  1769  that  a  permanent 
occupation  was  effected  by  the  Spaniards  and 
mission  work  was  begun  by  the  Franciscans  in 
the  present  state  of  California.  The  founder  of 
the  California  missions  was  the  famous  Juniperro 
Serra.  About  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  Christian 
there  is  complete  agreement  on  all  sides:  his  narnc 
stands  for  what  is  best  in  religion  and  for  what  is 
most  romantic  in  Spanish  annals.  He  segregated 
his  Indian  converts  from  the  military  and  the 
Spanish  colonists.  The  military  composed  the 
Presidio,  the  Spanish  colonists  the  Pueblo,  and 
the  Indian  converts  the  Mission.  This  was  a  wise 
policy.  The  neighborhood  of  the  military  force 
was  'undoubtedly  advantageous  and  frequently 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  a  mission.  The  intro- 
duction of  white  colonists  was  beneficial  in  put- 
ting before  the  Indians  object  lessons  of  agricul- 
ture and  industry.  But  whereas  soldiers  and  set- 
tlers were  not  likely  to  be.  at  all  times,  models  of 
the  religion  they  professed,  it  wa^  prudent  to  keep 
the  newlv  converted  Indians  from  too  close  a  con- 
tact with  the  Spaniard.    Within  the  missions  only 


Christian  natives  resided,  under  the  immediate 
spiritual  and  temporal  government  of  the  Fathers. 
Clustered  around  the  mission  buildings,  wherein 
the  children  were  educated  and  trained  to  mechan- 
ical and  industrial  trades,  were  the  thatched  huts 
in  which  lived  the  Indians.  Forty-three  years 
after  the  first  foundation  there  were  eighteen  mis- 
sions and  a  Christian  native  population  of  15,500. 
Sixty-five  years  after  the  foundation  there  were 
twenty-one  missions,  with  a  native  population  of 
30.t)00.  During  the  first  quarter  of  this  century 
1 1808-1824)  took  place  in  Mexico  the  rebellion 
against  Spanish  rule  and  the  establishment  of  the 
republic.  This  revolution  brought  on  the  secu- 
larization of  the  missions.  Secularization  meant 
the  confiscation  of  the  mission  properties  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  Franciscans.  The  total  ruin  of 
the  missions  and  the  return  of  the  Indians  to 
savage  life  were  the  results  of  this  inopportune 
policy. 

(2)  The  French  Missions.  The  land  reached 
by  the  Cabots  in  1494  was  Cape  Breton  Island, 
"which  name,"  says  Parkman.  "found  on  the 
oldest  map,  is  a  memorial  of  very  early  French 
voyages."  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  before 
the  voyage  of  Cabot.  Frencli  fishermen  frequented 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland ;  there  is  evidence 
that  they  did  so  as  early  as  the  year  1504.  In  the 
year  1524  Giovanni  da  Verrazano,  a  Florentine 
sailor  in  the  service  of  Francis  I,  touched  the 
American  coast  near  Cape  Fear,  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  skirted  it  northward  as  far  as  latitude 
50.  In  three  voyages— 1534.  1535,  1541— Jacques 
Cartier  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  to  a  great 
Indian  village,  back  of  which  rose  a  majestic 
mound  that  Cartier  named  Mount  Royal ;  he  had 
christened  Montreal.  For  half  a  century  no 
French  expeditions  to  the  western  continent  took 
place  on  account  of  the  disturbed  condition  of 
France.  In  1603  Samuel  de  Champlain  made  a 
voyage  of  exploration  up  the  St.  Lawrence  as 
far  as  Montreal.  In  1605  he  accompanied  an  ex- 
pedition to  Nova  Scotia  as  royal  geographer,  and 
surveyed  our  northern  coasts  as  far  south  as  Bos- 
ton Harbor.  In  1608  he  laid  the  foundations  of 
Quebec,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  great 
French  colony  of  Canada  called  New  France. 
In  1614  four  Recollects  (a  branch  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan order)  came  out  to  New  France  to  attend 
to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  settlers  and  convert 
the  surrounding  tribes.  In  1625  came  to  Quebec 
the  first  band  of  Jesuits,  whom  the  Recollects 
had  called  to  their  aid  and  to  whom  they  left  the 
field  a  few  years  later. 

In  the  days  of  French  supremacy  Canada  com- 
prised Maine  and  northern  New  York.  From 
161 1  till  1760,  with  short  intervals  of  absence,  the 
Jesuits  labored  among  the  Indians  of  Maine  and 
converted  most  of  them.  In  the  list  of  their 
Maine  missionaries  the  two  most  conspicuous 
names  are  Druillettes  and  Rale;  the  former  by 
reason  of  his  relations  with  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  latter  by  reason  of  his  death  at  the 
hands  of  Massachusetts  troops.  In  1726  the  In- 
dians of  Maine  became  the  subjects  of  England. 
.■\fter  1760.  until  early  in  the  present  century, 
they  were  left  without  missionaries,  yet  they  did 
not  lose  the  faith.  Perhaps,  for  all  we  know, 
priests  from  Canada  made  them  stealthy  visits, 
and  the  Indians  frequently  visited  the  Canadian 
missions.  Parents  baptized  and  instructed  their 
children.  Every  Sunday  they  assembled  in  the 
chapels  of  their  villages,  and  before  the  priestless 
altars  chanted  mass  and  vespers,  the  Gregorian 
melodies  being  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  When  the  War  of  Independence  was 
declared,  the  Indians  of  Maine  joined   the  army 
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of  Washington.  To-day  one  thousand  descend- 
ants of  the  neophytes  of  Druillettcs  and  Rale 
hold  the  faith  and  sing  the  chants  of  their  Cath- 
olic forefathers  in  the  diocese  of  Portland, 
Maine. 

Northern  New  York  was  the  home  of  the  fierce 
Iroquois,  who  were-  ever  the  determined  enemies 
of  the  French  and  the  allies  of  the  English  in 
the  contest  of  those  two  nations  for  supremacy  in 
America.  All  Canada  was  in  terror  of  these 
savages.  "No  man."  says  Parkman.  "could  hunt, 
fish,  till  the  fields,  or  cut  a  tree  in  the  forest, 
without  peril  to  his  scalp."  "I  had  as  lief."  writes 
a  Jesuit,  "be  beset  by  goblins  as  by  the  Iroquois; 
the  one  are  about  as  invisible  as  the  other ;  our 
oeople  are  kept  in  a  closer  confinement  than  ever 
were  monks  or  nuns  in  our  smallest  convenrs  in 
France."  These  savages  first  came  in  contact 
with  the  French  missionaries  (1642)  when  they 
captured  Father  Jogues  on  his  way  to  the  Huron 
country,  now  the  province  of  Ontario.  Jogues 
was  run  through  the  gauntlet  in  every  village, 
was  tied  to  the  stake  to  be  gashed  and  slowly 
burned,  had  his  hands  mutilated  and  was  pre- 
serv'ed  from  final  death  only  to  be  made  a  slave. 
He  was  released  by  the  kindness  and  generosity 
of  the  Dutch  of  Fort  Orange  (now  Albany),  was 
sent  down  the  Hudson  to  ^Ianhattan.  and  thence 
made  his  way  to  France.  The  heroic  missionary 
returned  to  the  Iroquois  country  in  1646.  was 
again  put  through  his  former  tortures  and  finally 
brained  by  a  tomahawk.  October  18.  1646.  The 
scene  of  his  death  was  the  present  village  of 
Auricsville.  Montgomery  county,  N.  Y. ;  a  small 
Catholic  chapel  marks  the  spot.  Fathers  Bresiiani 
(1644)  and  Poncet  (1653)  were  likewise  subjected 
to  the  cruelties  of  these  savages,  and  by  the  shed- 
ding of  their  blood  prepared  the  Iroquois  soil  for 
the  Gospel  seed.  It  was  in  1654  that  missions 
were  permanently  establishtd  among  them;  and 
they  were  continued  with  great  success  until  1687. 
During  this  period  God's  grace  produced  mar- 
velous holiness  in  many  a  child  of  the  forest; 
warriors,  proud  and  cruel,  were  turned  into  hum- 
ble and  merciful  servants  of  the  cross;  women 
and  maidens  were  made  as  chaste  and  virtuous 
as  the  female  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian centuries;  the  chapels  were  frequented 
morning  and  evening,  and  the  hymns  of  the  old 
Church  resounded  throughout  the  woods  of 
northern  New  York.  According  to  the  Relations 
of  the  Jesuits,  between  the  years  1668  and  1678, 
there  were  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  baptisms  in  these  missions.  These  figures, 
however,  give  an  incomplete  idea  of  the  work 
done,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
fathers  to  lengthen  the  catechumcnate  of  their 
dusky  disciples  .so  that  the  number  of  attendants 
at  instructions  and  -services  was  far  beyond  that 
of  the  baptized.  The  political  jealousies  and  the 
almost  constant  wars  between  France  and  Eng- 
land put  an  end  to  this  work  of  God.  To-day 
remnants  of  the  Iroquois  tribes,  still  Catholic, 
are  to  he  found  in  Canada  to  the  number  of  about 
three  thousand. 

In  the  Northwest,  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior  and  Lake  Michigan,  were  numerous 
Algonquin  tribes  that  were  first  visited  by  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  in  1641.  Permanent  stations 
were  established  among  them  some  twenty  years 
later.  In  1661  Father  Menard  established  a  mis- 
sion in  Keweenaw  Bay,  and  in  i66s  Father  Al- 
louer  set  up  a  mission  in  .Ashland  Bay.  Thence- 
forth missionary  work  in  the  West  was  reduced 
to  a  system,  and  central  points  were  chosen  for 
mission  sites.  Such  a  point  was  Saiilt  Ste  Marie, 
a  noted  fishing  place;   for  then,  as  to-day,   the 


rapids  were  full  of  whitefish,  and  Indians  from 
a  distance  came  thither  in  crowds.  Another  cen- 
ter was  La  Pointe  (now  Ashland).  Michili- 
mackinaw  (now  Mackinaw)  and  the  great  Mani- 
toulin  islands  were  also  chosen  as  mission  sites. 
There  was  another  spot  in  that  western  country 
famous  for  fish  and  game — Green  Bay.  In  its 
neighborhood  were  a  motley  crowd  of  dusky  in- 
habitants— Menominees.  Pottowatomies,  Winne- 
bagos.  Sacs,  Mascoutins,  Miamis,  Kickapoos, 
Outagamies.  As  early  as  1669  Allouez  founded 
there  the  mission  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  These 
were  the  early  mission  posts. 

The  missions  of  the  West  do  not  record  the 
bloody  martyrdoms  that  marked  those  of  the 
Huron  and  the  Iroquois  nations.  The  absence  of 
any  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  missionaries  is  evi- 
dence that  already  Christianity,  now  in  contact 
with  the  tribes  for  many  years,  had  gained  their 
respect  and  was  beginning  to  soften  their  fierce 
natures.  But  here  more  than  elsewhere  the  mis- 
sionaries had  to  suffer  from  the  rigor  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  dangers  of  long  voyages  by  water  and 
land,  the  absence  of  the  comforts  of  civilization 
as  to  food,  dwelling,  society ;  and  from  the  oppo- 
sition and  obstacles  by  which  their  work  was 
impeded;  opposition,  on  the  part  of  the  Indi.ins — 
medicine-nicn  and  polygamy ;  on  the  part  of  the 
French  traders — licentiousness  and  brandy.  It  is 
no  wonder  the  success  of  the  missionaries  was 
slow.  Moreover,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
success  is  to  be  measured  not  so  much  by  the 
number  of  baptisms  at  any  one  period  as  by  the 
silent  influence  of  Christian  teaching  on  the  In- 
dian nature.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
the  catechumens  always  outnumbered  the  bap- 
tized. A  few  statistics  from  the  Relations  of  the 
Jesuits  gives  some  idea  of  the  work  done :  In 
1669.  at  La  Pointe,  Ashland  Bay,  two  villages 
out  of  five  were  entirely  Catholic;  in  1677  there 
were  1,800  Catholics  at  Mackinaw;  in  1676  there 
were  500  Catholics  at  Green  Bay ;  in  167.0.  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  Bruillettes  baptized  120  children  and 
300  adults.  Besides  mission  work  the  mission- 
aries were  occasionally  engaged  in  discovery,  and 
thus  were  immortalized  the  names  of  Marquette 
and  Hennepin. 

The  foundation  of  Detroit  by  Cadillac,  1701, 
brought  about  great  changes  in  the  mission. 
Cadillac's  plan  was  to  gather  around  this  new  post 
all  the  western  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
His  intention  was  to  prevent  their  trade  from 
going  northward  to  the  English  in  the  Hudson 
Bay  country,  whither  it  was  soaxcd  by  better 
prices  and  cheaper  brandy.  The  Jesuits  opposed 
the  policy  of  Cadillac,  holding  that  the  less  con- 
tact there  wa";  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites 
the  better  for  the  Christianization  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  former.  The  missions  dwindled  while 
Detroit  grew  and  drew  the  Indians  to  it.  The 
suppression  of  the  Jesuits  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment and  the  surrcmlcr  of  New  France  to 
England  put  an  end  to  the  glorious  work  which 
the  society  had  carried  on  in  the  Northwest  for 
the  period  of  one  hundred  years.  To-day  there 
are  about  twenty  ihousnml  Catholic  Indians  in 
our  Western  Statc«.  who  are  desrentlants  of  the 
tribes  evangelized  by  the  Jesuits  during  those  one 
hunilred   years. 

The  Illinois  country  (Illinois  and  Indiana  as 
far  south  as  the  Ohio)  and  Louisiana  (the  ter- 
ritory south  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Gulf)  were  also 
the  theater  of  missionary  work  by  the  Jesuits  and 
secular  priests  from  Quebec  during  the  period  of 
French  supremacy  Little  result  among  the  In- 
dians of  Louisiana  was  obtained  hecnii'e  the  mis- 
sionaries  were   almost    entirely   occupied    in   the 
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white  settlements.  In  the  Illinois  country  much 
mission  work  was  done  among  the  Illinois  and 
Miamis,  whose  population  did  not  exceed 
eighteen  thousand  souls.  The  most  successful 
period  of  the  Illinois  missions  was  from  1725  to 
1750.  The  principal  centers  were  Kaskaskia,  Fort 
St.  Louis,  Cahokia,  Peoria,  St.  Joseph  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Michigan,  Fort  Chartres,  Vincennes 
and  in  later  times  Ste.  Genevieve  and  St.  Louis. 
From  all  this  country  the  Indians  have  disap- 
peared and  the  French  settlers  at  the  points 
named  have  become  the  nuclei  of  flourishing 
Catholic  communities.  To-day  we  find  traces  of 
the  work  of  the  early  missionaries  among  our 
present  Indians,  who  formerly  lived  in  the  East 
and  the  Northwest,  in  Florida  and  New  Mexico, 
but  none  among  the  Indians  from  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  if  we  except  a  small  band  of 
Quapaws  from  Arkansas,  now  living  in  the  Indian 
Territory.  The  blame  must  be  laid  to  the  misun- 
derstanding between  the  Jesuits  and  the  seculars; 
the  Jesuits  and  the  Capuchins  of  Louisiana;  to  the 
want  of  zeal  in  the  government  for  the  work  of 
the  missions,  to  the  suppression  of  the  society  just 
at  the  time  it  was  entering  this  field,  and,  finally, 
to  the  political  jealousies  and  wars  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  fighting  for  the  mastery  of  North 
America.  It  is  a  pity;  for  the  Indians  whose 
former  home  was  in  that  section  are  the  most 
civilized,  cultivated  and  wealthy  of  the  248,340 
still  remaining  in  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  calculations  of  the  Indian  Bureau. 

Of  this  total  it  is  hard  to  say  how  many  are 
Catholics.  Hofifman's  Catholic  Directory  of  1894 
says  97,850;  Sadlier's  Catholic  Directory  of  1894 
says  58,750;  the  Independent  of  April  5,  1894,  says 
45,110;  perhaps  it  will  be  safe  for  us  to  say  50,- 
000.  At  any  rate,  this  may  be  said  with  certainty : 
That  there  was  not  a  tribe  in  all  the  extent  of  the 
United  States  to  which  the  gospel  was  not 
preached  by  Catholic  missionaries  from  the  year 
1520  down  to  the  time  of  our  War  of  Independ- 
ence ;  and  again,  this,  that  the  missionaries  of  the 
old  church  are  now  once  more  at  work  among 
the  aborigines,  parked  in  their  reservations,  to 
preserve  the  fruits  of  the  labors  of  their  prede- 
cessors, and  to  reclaim  to  Christianity  and  civili- 
TTitinn  the  sad  remnants  of  a  race  once  the  master 
of  this  splendid  domain. 

(3)  The  English  Missioas.  After  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  at  the  foundation  of  a  colony  in 
Newfoundland,  Lord  Baltimore  secured  from  the 
English  crown,  1632,  a  grant  of  land  including 
the  present  states  of  Maryland  and  Delaware. 
Hg  was  to  be  the  lord  proprietary;  that  is  to  say, 
the  viceroy  of  this  territory,  with  all  legislative 
and  executive  powers  under  the  sovereignty  of 
the  crown.  He  could  admit  to  his  colony  or 
could  keep  out  of  it  whom  he  chose.  That  he, 
though  a  Catholic,  admitted  Christians  of  all  de- 
nominations and  guaranteed  to  them  religious 
equality,  is  a  fact  that  entitles  him  to  the  credit 
nf  being  the  originator  of  religious  liberty  on  this 
continent.  Such  was  the  policy  of  the  Baltimorcs 
from  the  very  beginning  of  their  colonization, 
and  the  policy  was  enacted  into  a  law  in  1649. 
The  colonists  of  Lord  Baltimore  landed  from 
the  Ark  and  the  Dove  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po- 
tomac, March  25.  1634.  With  them  were  two 
Jesuits,  White  and  Altham.  The  work  of  the 
church  from  Virginia  to  Massachusetts  remained 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
from  1624  to  1790,  or  the  space  of  156  years. 
Their  labors  extended  into  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  New  York,  and  were  concerned 
mostly  with  the  Catholic  settlers  from  Europe. 
With  Indians  they  had  very  little  to  do,  for  the 


reason  that  the  whites  soon  drove  the  aborigines 

from   those   states. 

In  1691  the  Protestant  settlers  in  Maryland 
having  become  more  numerous  than  the  Catholic, 
Lord  Baltimore's  act  of  toleration  was  revoked, 
the  Anglican  was  made  the  established  church, 
and  then  began  for  the  Catholics  of  Maryland 
a  period  of  legal  proscriptions  and  persecutions 
like  those  of  New  England,  that  lasted  until  the 
War  of  the  Revolution.  In  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, Catholics  joined  the  army  and  the  navy 
in  numbers  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  popu- 
lation. Catholic  officers  from  Catholic  lands  (Ire- 
land, France  and  Poland)  came  to  otTer  their 
services  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  France  and  Spain 
were  the  first  to  recognize  our  independence  and 
send  legations.  Our  first  diplomatic  circle  was 
Catholic ;  this  accounts  for  the  solemn  clnirch 
services  to  which  the  federal  authorities  and  mili- 
tary officers  were  invited  on  great  national  oc- 
casions. Then  came  to  our  shores  French  fleets 
and  French  regiments,  with  their  chaplains  and 
religious  services.  The  spirit  of  intolerance  gave 
way  gradually  before  these  Catholic  manifesta- 
tions and  a  new  keynote  was  sounded  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  the  Continental  Congress,  1774; 
"As  an  opposition  to  the  settled  plan  of  the 
British  administration  to  enslave  America  will 
be  strengthened  by  a  union  of  all  ranks  of  men 
within  this  province,  we  do  most  earnestly  rec- 
ommend that  all  former  dififerences  about  religion 
or  politics  from  henceforth  cease  and  be  forever 
buried  in  oblivion." 

The  Revolutionary  War  broke  the  connection 
of  the  Catholic  communities  in  the  colonies  with 
the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  London.  A  decree  making 
the  church  of  the  L'uited  States  a  body  distinct 
from  that  of  England,  and  appointing  the 
V.  Rev.  John  Carroll  Prefect  Apostolic  of  the 
church  in  the  United  States,  was  issued  by  the 
Propaganda,  June  9,  1784.  The  following  year 
Father  Carroll  sent  to  Rome  a  Relation  of  the 
State  of  Religion  in  the  United  States:  In  Mary- 
land were  15,800  Catholics;  in  Pennsylvania,  700; 
in  Virginia,  200:  in  New  York,  1,500;  in  the 
territory  bordering  on  the  Mississippi,  an  unas- 
certainable  number  destitute  of  priests;  in  Mary- 
land there  were  19  priests;  in  Pennsylvania.  5. 
In  November,  1789,  Father  Carroll  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Baltimore.  When  the  news  reached 
England,  Thomas  Weld  of  Lulworth  Castle,  a 
personal  friend  of  Carroll,  invited  him  to  allow 
the  ceremony  of  his  consecration  to  take  place  in 
the  chapel  of  the  castle.  Carroll  accepted  the 
invitation  and  was  consecrated  .'\ugust  15.  1790.  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Walmeslcy.  Senior  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  England.  The  mission  period  of  the 
church  in  the  United  States  was  closed,  and  the 
hierarchical   period   was  opened  by  this   event. 

(4)  The  Hierarchical  Period,  1790-1898.  As 
it  would  take  too  much  space  to  relate  in  detail 
the  expansion  of  the  church  during  this  period, 
we  present  a  single  table  showing  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  church  in  the  United  States. 

Present  Condition    of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  United  States. 

Archbishops .    1 1 

Bishops 77 

Religious  Clergy  2,774 

Secular  Clergy 8,137 

Churches ^.9l6 

Missions 3472 

■Stations  and  Chapels 5,10? 

Universities 16 

Secular  Seminaries 2? 

Students  in  the  above 2,cx32 
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Religious  Seminaries 72 

Students  in  the  above 1,871 

Colleges  for  Boys 215 

Academies  for  Girls 614 

Parishes  with  Schools 31636 

Children  in  the  above 819,575 

Orphan  Asylums 248 

Orphans 33i039 

Charitable  Institutions 757 

Catholic  Population 9,856,622 

It  has  been  stated  above  what  was  the  Catholic 
population  in  the  thirteen  colonies  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century.  A  small  accession  came  with 
the  annexation  of  Louisiana,  Florida  and  the 
French  possessions  on  the  lakes  and  in  the  basins 
of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio.  In  1830  the 
Catholic  population  was  361,000.  Since  then  the 
annexation  of  New  Mexico  and  California  have 
added  a  few  thousand  (say  fifteen  thousand)  ; 
but  the  chief  sources  of  growth  were  immigration, 
so  abundant  since  1829,  and  the  natural  increase 
of  population,  admittedly  larger  with  Catholics 
than  with  Protestanls.  \Ve  have  had  some  losses; 
not,  however,  so  extensive  as  has  been  claimed. 
Not  only  immigration,  but  conversions  also  have 
added  to  the  number  of  Catholics  and  have  offset, 
if  not  completely,  at  least  in  part,  their  past 
losses.  On  this  point  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon, 
in  "History  of  .hnerican  Christianity,"  vol.  13  of 
"The  American  Church  History  Scries,"  writes: 
"It  has  not  been  altogther  a  detriment  to  the 
Catholic  Church  in  America  that  the  social  status 
and  personal  composition  of  its  congregations,  in 
its  earlier  years,  have  been  such  that  the  transi- 
tion into  it  from  any  of  the  Protestant  churches 
could  be  made  only  at  the  cost  of  a  painful  self- 
denial.  The  number  of  accessions  to  it  has  been 
thereby  lessened,  but  the  quality  of  them  has  been 
severely  sifted." 

Two  memorable  movements,  one  within  and 
one  without  the  church.  Trusteeism  and  Know 
nothingism,  were  dangers  through  which  the 
church  passed  with  some  loss,  but  with  final  tri- 
umph. Trusteeism  began  in  New  York  as  early 
as  1785  and  ended  in  Buffalo  in  1852.  Within 
that  period  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  New  York, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans  and  Vir- 
ginia. It  consists  in  the  following  assumptions: 
Trustees,  not  content  to  hold  and  administer 
church  property,  furthermore  asserted  that  the 
congregation,  represented  by  its  trustees,  had  the 
right  to  choose  its  pastor,  to  dismiss  him  at  pleas- 
ure and  that  the  ecclesiastical  superior  or  bishop 
had  no  right  to  interfere  beyond  confirming  the 
action  of  the  trustees.  Such  principles  are  sub- 
versive of  the  constitution  of  the  church  and  were 
fought  until  they  were  completely  eliminated 
from  the  minds  of  the  laity. 

"One  effect  of  the  enormous  immigration." 
writes  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon  in  the  work 
quoted  above,  "was  inevitably  to  impose  upon 
this  church,  according  to  the  popular  apprehen- 
sion, the  character  of  a  foreign  association.  It 
was  in  like  manner  inevitable,  from  the  fact  that 
the  immigrant  class  are  preponderantly  poor  and 
nf  low  social  rank,  that  it  should  for  two  or  three 
generations  be  looked  upon  as  a  church  for  the 
illiterate  an<I  unskilled  laboring  class  .\n  inci- 
dent of  the  excessive  torrent  rush  of  the  immi- 
gration was  that  the  Catholic  Church  became  to  a 
disproportionate  extent  an  urban  institution,  mak- 
ing no  adequate  provision  f(ir  the  dispersed  in 
agricultural  regions. 

"Against  these  and  other  like  disadvantages  the 
hierarchy  of  the  Catholic  Church  have  struggled 
heroically,  with  some  measure  of  success.  The 
Steadily  rising  character  of  the  imported  popu- 


lation in  its  successive  generations  has  aided  them. 
If  in  the  first  generations  the  churches  were  con- 
gregations of  immigrants  served  by  an  imported 
clergy,  the  most  strenuous  exertions  were  made 
for  the  founding  of  institutions  that  should  se- 
cure to  future  congregations  born  upon  the  soil 
the  services  of  an  American-trained  priesthood. 
One  serious  hindrance  to  the  noble  advances  that 
have  nevertheless  been  made  in  this  direction  has 
been  the  fanatical  opposition  levied  against  even 
the  most  beneficent  enterprises  of  the  church  by 
a  bigoted  Native-Americanism.  It  is  not  a  hope- 
ful method  of  conciliating  and  naturalizing  a 
foreign  element  in  the  community  to  treat  them 
with  suspicion  and  hostility  as  alien  enemies. 
The  shameful  persecution  which  the  mob  was  for 
a  brief  time  permitted  to  inflict  on  Catholic 
churches  and  schools  and  convents  had  for  its 
chief  effect  to  confirm  a  foreigner  in  his  adher- 
ence to  his  Church  and  his  antipathy  to  Protes- 
tantism." The  Know-nothing  movement  lasted 
from  1830  to  1850  and  showed  its  worst  features 
in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Louis- 
ville. 

The  great  Civil  War,  that  assured  by  an  ap- 
palling sacrifice  of  wealth  and  lives  the  faltering 
unity  of  this  nation,  and  shattered  for  a  time 
the  seeming  unity  of  many  religious  denomina- 
tions, did  but  bring  into  clearer  evidence  the 
hierarchial  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Its 
members,  it  is  true,  divided  off  on  political 
grounds;  it  was  their  right  and,  as  they  sup- 
posed, their  duty;  but  there  was  not  any  division 
in  organization,  discipline  and  faith.  To  both 
sides  of  the  conflict  the  Church  sent  her  heroes  of 
charity,  and  oftentimes,  indeed,  the  same  heroes 
to  both  sides ;  detailed  her  priests  from  the  parish 
and  the  college,  her  nuns  from  the  orphan  asylum 
and  the  schoolroom,  to  the  camp,  the  hospital,  the 
prison  and  the  bloody  battle-field.  Meanwhile 
her  sacred  edifices  resounded  with  earnest  peti- 
tions to  heaven  for  peace,  with  solemn  requiems 
for  the  fallen  on  the  field  ;  and  not  infrequently 
they  were  turned  into  hospitals  for  the  wounded 
and  the  dying  brought  in  from  the  battle  raging 
near  by. 

The  chief  formative  forces  of  the  Church's 
interior  life  were  her  legislative  assemblies.  Coun- 
cils are  ecumenical,  plenary  or  national,  and  pro- 
vincial. An  assembly  of  all  the  Catholic  bishops 
of  the  world,  convoked  by  the  authority  of  the 
Pope,  or  at  least  with  his  consent,  and  presided 
over  by  him  or  his  legates,  is  an  ecumenical 
council.  An  assembly  of  all  the  bishops  of  a 
country — say  the  United  States — convoked  by  the 
primate  or  other  dignitary  commissioned  thereto 
by  the  Pope,  is  a  national  or  plenary  council,  .^n 
assembly  of  all  the  bishops  within  the  territory 
known  as  a  province,  convoked  and  presided  over 
by  the  metropolitan  or  archbishop,  is  a  provincial 
diocese,  convoked  and  presided  over  by  the 
council.  An  assembly  of  all  the  priests  of  a 
bishop,  is  a  diocesan  synod. 

Ecumenical  councils  define  doctrine  and  deal 
with  matters  of  discipline  concerning  the  Church 
in  the  whole  world.  Plenary  and  provincial  coun- 
cils do  not  define,  but  at  most  only  repeat  the 
doctrine  defined  by  the  ecumenical  councils;  their 
chief  purpose  is  to  apply  by  explicit  statutes  to 
each  country  or  province  the  universal  discipline 
determined  Wy  the  ecumenical  councils  and  the 
Holy  See.  or  to  initiate  such  discipline  as  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  nation  or  province 
demand-  Diocesan  synods  promulgate  and  apply 
more  intimately  to  each  diocese  the  disciplinary 
enactments  of  the  Holy  See,  the  ecumenical, 
plenary  and  provincial  councils,  emphasizing  those 
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enactments  which  the  specific  conditions  or  abuses 
in  each  diocese  render  most  necessary. 

Numerous  diocesan  synods  have  been  held  in 
the  United  States,  and  not  a  few  provincial  coun- 
cils, at  least  in  the  elder  provinces;  and  three 
plenary  councils  have  been  held  within  this  first 
century  of  the  organized  hierarchy.  The  col- 
lection of  the  acts  of  those  various  assemblies  is 
an  important  source  of  our  Church  history. 

The  most  remarkable  Catholic  event  in  the  last 
decade  was  the  establishment  of  the  Apostolic 
Delegation  in  Washington.  The  Pope  has  the 
right  to  be  present  in  the  Church  of  each  country 
through  a  representative,  if  he  deem  it  expedient. 
Legates  represent  the  person  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff.  They  are  sent  to  exercise  his  authority 
so  far  as  it  is  communicated  to  them.  They  are 
not  sent  to  seize  or  lessen  or  absorb  the  authority 
of  the  local  bishops,  no  more  than  the  papacy 
itself  seizes  or  lessens  or  destroys  the  local  epis- 
copate. They  are  not  aliens,  like  ambassadors  to 
a  foreign  country ;  they  are,  wherever  they  may 
be,  within  the  household  of  the  supreme  father 
who  sent  them,  for  they  are  within  the  Church 
directly  subject  to  him;  they  are  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical territory  of  their  sovereign.  To  the  Catho- 
lic, wherever  he  may  be,  considered  from  the  re- 
ligious point  of  view  as  a  Catholic,  the  Pope  is 
not  a  foreigner,  and  his  representative  is  not  a 
foreigner. 

Not  only  is  the  right  to  send  delegates  to  the 
churches  of  the  world  inherent  in  the  papacy,  but 
it  has  been  exercised  by  the  Holy  See  from  the 
earliest  times  of  Christianity,  as  might  be  abun- 
dantly proved  if  that  question  were  the  specific 
subject  matter  of  these  pages.  It  is  well  to  know 
that  the  establishment  of  the  Apostolic  Delega- 
tion in  the  United  States  is  not  due,  as  many 
suppose,  to  accidental  and  transitory  causes, 
though  such  may  have  furnished  the  occasion ; 
but  that  it  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  first 
principles  of  our  Church  Constitution,  and  is  in 
perfect  accord  with  traditional  practice  of  past 
ages.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  dele- 
gation to  the  United  States  is  strictly  ecclesias- 
tical and  not  at  all  diplomatic.  The  American 
delegate  is  accredited  to  the  Church,  not  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  T.  O'G. 

CATTLE  (kat't'l).    See  Beasts;  Bull. 

CA'UDA  (kau-da).     See  Clauda. 

CAtrXi  (kal),  [HehPTT  ,yoh-theh'reth,  diaphragm 
or  midriff). 

1.  It  generally  means  a  network,  and  is  employed 
to  signify  the  midriff,  or  network  or  the  lesser 
omentum,  a  layer  of  the  inner  lining  of  the  cavity 
of  the  belly  partly  enveloping  the  liver  of  all 
animals,  as  the  greater  omentum  does  the  stomach 
(Ex.  xxix:l3,  22;  Lev.  iii:4,  lo,  15). 

2.  A  covering  of  network  for  women's  heads 
(Is.  iii:i8). 

Figurative.  "To  rend  the  caul"  of  one's  heart, 
is  violently  to  bereave  him  of  life,  and.  as  it  were, 
tear  him  asunder  quickly,  in  the  manner  of  wild 
beasts  (Hos.  xiii  :8). 

CAUSEY  (ka'zy)  or  CATTSEWAY  (kaz'wa). 
(Hth.'^'i^'^,  ntes-il-Zatu';  Fr.  c/iauss/e),  a  raised  or 
paved  way  (l  Chron.  xxvi:l6,  18  and  Prov.  xv:lg, 
margin,  in  the  A.  V.  ed.  i6u),  but  afterwards 
changed  to  causeway,  a  corruption  for  causey. 
"Causewa)',"  however,  is  found  m  the  margin  of 
Is.  vii:3  in  A.  V.  ed.  161 1. 

CAVE  (kav),  (Heb.  ^vVr.  meh-aw-raw'),  in  A.  V. 
Is.  ii:I9,  hole  (Is.  xxxii:l4;  Jer.  vii:ii,  den).  Comp. 
Josh.  x;i6,  17.  A  hollow  place  in  the  side  of  a 
hill;  a  den  or  hole  in  the  earth. 
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The  geological  formation  of  Syria  is  highly 
favorable  to  the  production  of  caves.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  limestone,  in  different  degrees  of  den- 
sity, and  abounds  with  subterranean  rivulets.  The 
springs  issuing  from  limestone  generally  contain 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  most  of  them  yield  a  large 
quantity  of  free  carbonic  acid  upon  exposure  to  the 
air.  To  the  erosive  effect  upon  limestone  rocks 
of  water  charged  with  this  acid,  the  formation  of 
caves  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed.  The  subordinate 
strata  of  Syria,  sandstone,  chalk,  basalt,  natron, 
etc.,  favor  the  formation  of  caves.  Consequently 
the  whole  region  abounds  with  subterranean  hol- 
lows of  different  dimensions.  Some  of  them  are 
of  immense  extent ;  these  are  noticed  by  Strabo, 
who  speaks  of  a  cavern  near  Damascus  capable  of 
holding  4,000  men. 

(1)  First  Mention.  The  first  mention  of  a 
cave  in  Scripture  relates  to  that  into  which  Lot 
and  his  two  daughters  retired  from  Zoar  after  the 
destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (Gen.  xix : 
30).  It  was  some  cavern  in  the  mountains  of 
Moab,  but  tradition  has  not  fixed  upon  any  of  the 
numerous  hollows  in  that  region. 

(2)  Machpelah..  The  next  is  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah,  in  the  field  of  Ephron,  which  Abraham  pur- 
chased of  the  sons  of  Heth  (Gen.  xxv  :9,  10). 
There  Abraham  buried  Sarah,  and  was  himself 
afterward  buried;  there  also  Isaac,  Rebecca,  Leah 
and  Jacob  were  buried  (Gen.  xlix  :32  ;  1  ;I3).  The 
cave  of  Machpelah  is  said  to  be  under  a  Mahom- 
etan mosque,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  called  the 
Haram ;  but  even  the  Moslems  are  not  allowed  to 
descend  into  the  cavern.  The  tradition  that  this  is 
the  burial  place  of  the  patriarchs  is  supported  by 
an  immense  array  of  evidence. 

(3)  Makkedah.  The  situation  of  the  cave  at 
Makkedah,  into  which  the  five  kings  of  the  Am- 
morites  retired,  after  their  defeat  by  Joshua,  and 
into  which  their  carcasses  were  ultimately  cast,  is 
not  known  (  Josh,  x  :i6,  27)  . 

(4)  Artificial.  Some  of  the  caves  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures  were  artificial,  or  consisted  of  nat- 
ural fissures  enlarged  or  modified  for  the  purposes 
intended.  It  is  recorded  (Judg.  vi:2)  that,  "be- 
cause of  the  Midianites,  the  children  of  Israel 
made  them  the  dens  which  are  in  the  mountains, 
and  caves  and  strongholds.'  Caves  made  by  art 
are  met  with  in  various  quarters.  An  innumerable 
multitude  of  excavations  are  found  in  the  rocks 
and  valleys  around  Wady  Musa.  which  were  prob- 
ably formed  at  first  as  sepulchers,  but  afterward 
inhabited,  like  the  tombs  of  Thebes. 

(5)  Dwelling  Places.  Caves  were  used  as 
dwelling  places  by  the  early  inhabitants  of  Syria. 
The  Horites,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Idumaea 
Proper,  were  Troglodytes  or  dwellers  in  caves,  as 
their  name  imports.  Jerome  records  that  in  his 
time  Idumxa,  or  the  whole  southern  region  from 
Eleutheropolis  to  Petra  and  Ailah,  was  full  of 
habitations  in  caves,  the  inhabitants  using  subter- 
ranean dwellings  on  account  of  the  great  heat. 
The  Scriptures  abound  with  references  to  habita- 
tions in  rocks  ;  among  others,  see  Num.  xxiv  :2l ; 
Cant.  ii:i4;  Jer.  xlix:i6;  Obad.  3.  Even  at  the 
present  time  many  persons  live  in  caves. 

(6)  Places  of  Refuge.  Caves  afforded  excel- 
lent refuge  in  the  time  of  war.  Thus  the  Israel- 
ites (i  Sam.  xiii  :6)  are  said  to  have  hid  them- 
selves in  caves,  and  in  thickets,  and  in  rocks,  and 
in  high  places,  and  in  pits.  See  also  Jer.  xli:9; 
Joseph.  Antiq.  xiirii,  I.  Hence,  then,  'to  enter  into 
the  rock,  to  go  into  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  and 
into  the  caves  of  the  earth'  (Is.  ii:i9),  would,  to 
the  Israelites,  be  a  very  proper  and  familiar  way 
to   express   terror   and   consternation.      The   pits 
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spoken  of  seem  to  have  consisted  of  large  wells, 
m  'the  sides'  of  which  excavations  were  made, 
leading  into  various  chambers.  Such  pits  were 
sometimes  used  as  prisons  (\s.  xxiv:22;  li:i4; 
Zech.  ix:ii);  and  with  >iic-/it'j  in  the  sides,  for 
burying  places  (Ezek.  xxxii:23).  Many  of  these 
vaulted  pits  remain  to  this  day. 

(7)  Strongholds  of  Engedi.  The  strongholds 
of  Engedi,  which  afforded  a  retreat  to  David  and 
his  followers  (I  Sam.  xxiii:29;  xxiv:i),  can  be 
clearly  identified.  They  are  now  called  'Ain  Tidy 
by  the  Arabs,  which  means  the  same  as  the  He- 

I  brew,  namely,  'The  Fountain  of  the  Kid.'  'On  all 
sides  the  country  is  full  of  caverns,  which  might 
serve  as  lurking  places  for  David  and  his  men,  as 
they  do  for  outlaws  at  the  present  day.  The  whole 
scene  is  drawn  to  the  life'  (Robinson.  ii:203). 

(8)  Adullam.  The  cave  of  Adullavi.  to  which 
David  retired  to  avoid  the  persecutions  of  Saul 
(I  Sam.  xxii:i,  2),  and  in  which  he  cut  off  the 
skirt  of  Saul's  robe  (l  Sam.  xxiv:3).  is  an  im- 
mense natural  cavern  of  the  Wady  Khureitun, 
which  passes  below  the  Frank  mountain. 

(9)  Fortifled  Caverns.  Caverns  were  also  fre- 
quently fortified  and  occupied  by  soldiers.  Jo- 
sephus  often  mentions  this  circumstance.  He  re- 
lates also  that  Herod  sent  horsemen  and  footmen 
to  destroy  the  robbers  thai  dwelt  in  caves  and  did 
much  mischief  in  the  country. 

The  mention  of  caves  0/ robbers  reminds  us  of 
our  Lord's  words,  in  which  he  reproaches  the 
Jews  with  having  made  the  Temple,  (rTi)Xoios 
Xjo-TiSi',  a  den  of  thieves  (Matt.  xxi:i3).  In  the  for- 
mer of  these  passages  Josephus  calls  them  Toi>t 
i»  Toi«  (TTTjXafoit  XijffTaj,  the  robbers  in  the  caves, 
and  in  the  latter,  Xije-TUK  tikuk  ck  aintXaloit  KuToiKbv- 
rrur,  certain  robbers  living  in  caves.  Certain 
caves  were  afterward  fortified  by  josephus  him- 
self during  his  command  in  Galilee  under  the 
Romans.  In  one  place  he  speaks  of  these  as  the 
caverns  of  Arbela,  and  in  another  as  the  caverns 
near  the  lake  Gennesareth.  A  fortified  cavern 
existed  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  William  of  Tyre  as  situate  in  the  coun- 
try beyond  the  Jordan  sixteen  Roman  miles  from 
Tiberias. 

(10)  Cave  of  Elijah.  The  cave  of  Elijah  is 
pretended  to  be  shown,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Sinai,  in  a  chapel  dedicated  to  him,  and  a  hole 
near  the  altar  is  pointed  out  as  the  place  where 
he  lay. 

CEDAR  (seder),  (Heb.  '^?,  eh'rez).  See  Eres. 

CEDRON  (se'dron),  (John  xviii:i).  See  KiDRoN. 

CEILED  or  CEILING  (seld.  sel'Ing).  1.  Heb. 
■''t'7.  khaw-fa-dj' ,  to  veil  or  incase  (2  Cliron.  iii:5, 
"  He   ceiled    the    greater   house   with    fir-tree "). 

2.  |T><,  saw  fan' ,  to  cover,  "  It  is  ceiled  with 
cedar"  (Jer.  xxii:i4). 

8.  T"^^,  shaw-kheef,  cut  thin  (Ezek.  xli:i6). 

The  Orientals  bestow  much  attention  upon  the 
ceilings  of  their  principal  rooms.  Where  wood 
is  not  scarce  they  arc  usually  composed  nf  one 
curious  piece  of  joinery,  framed  entire  and  then 
raised  and  nailed  to  the  joists.  These  ceilings  are 
often  divided  into  small  square  compartments, 
but  are  sometimes  of  more  complicated  patterns. 
Wood  of  a  naturally  dark  color  is  commonly 
chosen,  and  it  is  never  painted.  In  places  where 
wood  is  scarce,  and  sometime*  where  it  is  no* 
particularly  so,  the  ceilings  are  formed  of  fine 
plaster,  with  tasteful  moldings  and  ornaments, 
colored  and  relieved  with  gilding  .ind  with  pieces 
of  miri^or  inserted  in  the  hollows  formed  by  the 
involutions  of  the  raised  moldings  of  the  ara- 
besques, which  enclose  them  as  in  a  frame.    The 


antiquity  of  this  taste  can  be  clearly  traced  by 
actual  examples  up  to  the  times  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, through  the  Egyptian  monuments,  which 
display  ceilings  painted  with  rich  colors. 

These  satisfactorily  illustrate  the  peculiar  em- 
phasis with  which  "ceiled  houses'  and  'ceiled 
chambers'  are  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (xxii:i4) 
and  Haggai  (i  :4). 

CELLAR  (sfil'ler),  (Heb.  *'?"'<,  o-tsawr' ,  some- 
thing laid  up),  an  underground  vault  for  storage 
of  wine  and  oil  (i  Chron.  xxvii:27,  28). 

The  same  word  is  applied  to  the  royal  treasury 
(i  Kings  xiv:26),  and  also  to  the  treasury  of  the 
Temple  (i  Kings  viioO. 

CENCHRE.a:  (sen'kre-ae),  (Gr.  KfyXP*"'.  ken,^- 
khrch-a  hee,  like  millet  grains),  one  of  the  ports 
of  Corinth,  whence  Paul  sailed  for  Ephesus  (Acts 
xviii:i8).  It  was  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
isthmus,  about  seventy  stadia  from  the  city;  the 
other  port  on  the  western  side  of  the  isthmus  was 
called  Lecliaeum.    (See  Corinth.) 

CENSER  (sSn'ser),  (Heb.  ^^^,  jnakh-taw' ,  a 

firepan;  '^T*^it'?,   mik-teh'reth,    from   It^PP,    rnik- 

taivr' ,  incense),  the  vessel  in  which  incense  was 
presented  in  the  temple  (2  Chron.  xxvi:  19;  Ezek. 
viii:ii;  Ecclus.  1:q). 

Censers  were  used  in  the  daily  offering  of  in- 
cense and  yearly  on  the  day  of  atonement,  when 
the  high-priest  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies.  On 
the  latter  occasion  the  priest  filled  the  censer  with 
live  coals  from  the  sacred  firt  on  the  altar  of 
burnt-otYering,  and  bore  it  into  the  sanctuary, 
where  he  threw  upon  the  burning  coals  the  'sweet 
incense  beaten  small'  which  he  had  brought  in 
his  hand  (Lev.  xvi::2,  13).  In  this  caie  the  in- 
cense was  burnt  while  the  high-priest  held  the 
censer  in  his  hand,  but  in  the  daily  offering  the 
censer  in  which  the  live  coals  were  brought  from 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering  was  set  down  upon  the 
altar  of  incense.  This  alone  would  suggest  the 
probability  of  some  difference  of  shape  between 
the  censers  used  on  these  occasions.  The  daily 
censers  must  have  had  a  base  or  stand  to 
admit  of  their  being  placed  on  the  golden  altar, 
while  those  employed  on  the  day  of  atonement 
were  probably  furnished  with  a  handle.  In  fact, 
there  are  different  names  for  these  vessels.  Those 
in  daily  use  were  called  mikterclh,  from  the  He- 
brew word  denoting  incense;  whereas  that  used 
on  the  day  of  atonement  is  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  michlah  or  'coal-pan.'  We  learn  also  that 
the  daily  censers  were  of  brass  (Num.  xvi:39), 
whereas  the  yearly  one  was  of  gold. 

The  numerous  figures  of  Egyptian  censers,  con- 
sisting of  a  small  cup  at  the  end  of  a  long  shaft 
or  handle  (often  in  the  shape  of  a  hand), 
probably  offer  adequate  illustration  of  those  em- 
ployed by  the  Jews  on  the  day  of  atonement. 
It  is  observable  that  in  all  cases  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  fiad  their  costly  incense  made  up 
into  small  roun<I  pellets,  which  they  projertcd 
successively  from  between  their  finger  and  thumb 
into  the  censer,  at  such  a  distance  that  the  opera- 
tion must  have  required  a  peculiar  knack,  to  be 
acquired  onlv  by  much  practice.  As  the  incense 
used  bv  the  (ews  was  in.ide  up  into  a  kiiul  if  paste, 
it  WIS  proh.ibly  employed  in  the  same  manner. 

CENSUS  (sen'sds).  This  term  docs  not  occur 
in  the  A.  \'.,  although  found  in  the  original  (Matt. 
xvii:25,  Kf/nTot,  kane'sos,  A.  V.  "tribiitr").  The  act 
is,  however,  referred  to  in  the  Heb.  ''T^^ ,  niif- 
kawd ,  or  "^v^.,  pek-ood-daw' ,  numbering;  and  the 
Gr.  i.woypa<t>'ti,  ap-og-rafay' ,  enrollment).  (See 
Population.) 
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CENTURION  (sen-tu'ri-iin),  (Gr.  (KaravTdpxrts, 
hek-a-ton-tar' kJiace,  and  e/corAi'apxo',  hek-a-ton' tar- 
khos,  commander  of  a  hundred), a  Roman  military 
officer  in  command  of  a  hundred  men,  as  the  title 
implies. 

Cornelius,  the  first  Gentile  convert  to  Christian- 
ity, held  this  rank  (Acts  x:i,  22).  Other  Cen- 
turions are  mentioned  in  Matt.  viii:5,  8,  13; 
xxvii:54;  Luke  vii  :2,  6;  Acts  xxi:32;  xxii  :25, 
26;  xxiii:i7,  23;  xxiv:23;  xxvii  :i,  6,  11,  31,  43; 
xxviii  :l6. 

CEPHAS  (se'phas),  (Gr.  Ktj^Ss,  kay-fas']. 

A  surname  which  Christ  bestowed  upon  Simon 
(John  i:42),  and  which  the  Greeks  rendered  by 
n^Tpos  and  the  Latins  by  Petrus,  both  words 
meaning  a  'rock,'  which  is  the  signification  of  the 
original.     (See  Peter.) 

CERATIA  (se-ra'tia),  (Gr.  Keparla,  ker-ah-tce' ah), 
(Ceratunia)  is  the  name  of  a  tree  of  the  family  of 
Leguminous  plants,  of  which  the  fruit  used  to  be 
called  Siliqua  edulis  and  Siliqua  dulcis. 

The  word  Kerateeon  occurs  in  Luke  xv:i6, 
vhere  it  has  been  translated  husks  in  the  author- 


Husl<s  of  the  Bible. 

3zed  version.  The  Italians  call  the  tree  Caroba, 
the  French  Carroubier,  and  the  English  Carob- 
tree.  By  some  it  has  been  thought,  but  appar- 
ently without  reason,  that  it  was  upon  the  husks 
of  this  tree  that  John  the  Baptist  fed  in  the  wil- 
derness ;  from  this  idea,  however,  it  is  often  called 
St.  John's  Bread  and  Locust-tree. 

The  Carob-tree  grows  in  the  south  of  Europe 
and  north  of  Africa,  usually  to  a  moderate  size, 
but  it  sometimes  becomes  very  large,  with  a  trunk 
of  great  thickness,  and  affords  an  agreeable  shade. 
The  quantity  of  pods  borne  by  each  tree  is  very 
considerable,  being  often  as  much  as  800  or  900 
pounds  weight;  they  are  flat,  brownish-colored, 
from  6  to  8  inches  in  length,  of  a  subastringent 
taste  when  unripe,  but.  when  come  to  maturity, 
they  secrete,  v.'ithin  the  husks  and  round  the 
seeds,  a  sweetish-tasted  pulp.  When  on  the  tree 
the  pods  have  an  unpleasant  odor,  but  when  dried 
upon  hurdles  they  become  eatable,  and  are  valued 
by  poor  people,  and  during  famine  in  the  coun- 


tries where  the  tree  is  grown,  especially  in  Spain 
and  Egypt,  and  by  the  Arabs.  They  are  given 
as  food  to  cattle  in  modern,  as  we  read  they  were 
in  ancient,  times ;  but,  at  the  best,  can  only  be 
considered  very  poor  fare. 

CETXJBIM  (kefu-bim),  ( Heb.  O'Pin?,  ket-u- 
bim' ,  the  writings). 

One  of  the  three  larger  divisions  of  the  Old 
Testament  used  by  the  Hebrews,  and  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  as 
being  in  the  first  instance  committed  to  writing 
and  not  delivered  orally.  Hence  the  book  of 
Daniel  is  found  in  this  division.  This  is  the 
division  of  Scripture  known  also  by  the  corre- 
sponding Greek  name  of  Hagiographa.  It  con- 
tained Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Canticles,  Ruth, 
Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra 
and   Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles. 

CHABAZZELETH  (ka-baz  '  ze-leth),  (Heb. 
•"^..V^il,  chab-at-seleth'),  occurs  in  two  places  in 
Scripture,  first  in  the  passage  of  Cant.  ii:l,  where 
the  bride  replies,  'I  am  the  Rose  of  Sharon  and  the 
IHy  of  the  valleys;'  and  secondly,  in  Is.  xxxv;l, 
'The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be 
glad  for  them,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and 
blossom  as  the  rose' 

In  both  passages  we  see  that  in  the  Auth. 
Vers.,  as  also  in  some  others,  the  word  is  con- 
sidered to  indicate  the  rose.  The  Sept.  renders 
it  simply  by  Aoivcr  in  the  passage  of  the  Canticles. 
In  this  it  has  been  followed  by  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
Luther,  etc.  It  is  curious,  however,  as  remarked 
by  Celsius  (Hicro,  i,  p.  489),  that  many  of  those 
who  translate  clmba-::cleth  by  rose  or  Hower  in 
the  passage  of  the  Canticles  render  it  by  lily  in 
that  of  Isaiah. 

The  rose  was,  no  doubt,  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Greeks,  as  it  was,  and  still  is,  by  almost  all 
Asiatic  nations,  and,  as  it  forms  a  very  frequent 
subject  of  allusion  in  Persian  poetry,  it  has  been 
inferred  that  we  might  expect  some  reference  to 
so  favorite  a  flower  in  the  poetical  books  of  the 
Scripture,  and  that  no  other  is  better  calculated 


Liliiim  Chalcedonicum. 

to   illustrate   the   above   two   passages.     But    this 
does  not  prove  that  the  word  chabazzeleth,  or  any 
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similar  one,  was  ever  applied  to  the  rose.  Other 
flowers,  therefore,  have  been  indicated,  to  which 
the  name  chabazzeleth  may  be  supposed,  from  its 
derivation,  to  apply  more  fitly.  Rosenmiiller  re- 
marks  that   the   substantial   part   of   the   Hebrew 

name  shows  that  it 
denotes  a  flower 
growing  from  a 
Bulb.  Some,  there- 
fore, have  selected 
the  asphodel  as  the 
bulbous  plant  in- 
tended. 

Celsius  has  al- 
ready remarked 
that  Bochart  has 
translated  chabaz- 
zeleth by  narcissus; 
and  not  without 
reason,  as  some 
Oriental  translators 
have  so  explained 
it.  In  the  Targum, 
Cant.ii:!,  instead  of 
chabazzeleth  we 
have  nar  kom, 
which,  however, 
should  have  been 
written  narkos. 
Harkom  and  narkos  are,  no  doubt,  the  same 
as  the  Persian  nurgus.  and  which,  throughout  the 
East  indicates  Narcissus  Tazetta,  or  the  polyan- 
thus narcissus.  The  ancients  describe  and  allude 
to  the  narcissus  on  various  occasions,  and  Celsius 
has  quoted  various  passages  from  the  poets  indi- 
cative of  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held.  As 
they  were  not  so  particular  as  the  moderns  in  dis- 
tinguishing species,  it  is  probable  that  more  than 
one  may  be  referred  to  by  (hem,  and,  therefore, 
that  N.  Tazetta  may  be  included  under  the  same 
name  as  N.  Pocticus,  which  was  best  known  to 
them.  That  the  narcissus  is  found  in  Syria  and 
Palestine  is  well  known,  as  it  has  been  mentioned 
by  several  travelers;  and,  also,  that  it  is  highly 
esteemed  by  all  Asiatics  from  Syria  even  as  far 
as  India.  Hence,  if  we  allow  that  the  word 
chabazzeleth  has  reference  to  a  bulb-bearing  root. 
it  cannot  apply  to  the  rose.  The  narcissus,  there- 
fore, is  as  likely  as  any  other  of  the  bulbous 
tribe  to  have  been  intended  in  the  above  passages. 
—J.  F.  R.     (.See  ko.sE.) 

CHABKI8(ka'bris),  (Sept.Xo/3^(i,,tAa//-*rjy),thc 
Sun  of  (iothuiiiel,  one  of  the  three  "rulers"  of  IJeth- 
ulia  in  the  time  of  Judith  (Jud.  vi:i;;  viii:io;  x:6). 
The  name  is  identified  with  Kedesh  (Josh.  xv;23) 
by  Fritzschc. 

CHAFF  (chaf).  (Hcb.  V^^.  motes),  the  refuse  of 
winnowed  grain,  consisting  of  husks  and  broken 
straw  (Job  xxi:i8;  Ps.  i  4;  xxxv:5;  Is.  xvii;i3; 
xxix:;;  xli:!;;  Hos.  xiii:3;  /^eph.  ii:2).  In  Isaiah  v: 
24;xxxiii:ii  the  word  rendered  "chalT"  is  khaw- 
ihash' ,  and  means  dry  grass,  hay.  It  only  occurs 
in  the  above  passages.  Teh'ben  (Heb.  W\),  ren- 
dered "chaff"  in  Jcr.  xxiii:28,  is  elsewhere  trans- 
lated straw  (Edod.  v:7,  10).  The  Chaldee  word 
IIT,  oor,  is  rendered  chaff  \\\  Dan.  ii  35. 

FiguratiV*.  Wicked  men.  particularly  hypo- 
crites, arc  likened  to  "chafi"  (Hos.  xiii  :3 ;  Matt. 
iii:l2).  From  the  last  passage  it  appears  that  the 
husbandmen  in  Judca  burned  the  chaff,  and  in 
that  country,  where,  at  the  close  of  harvest,  all 
things  are  so  parched  and  dry,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  extinguish  a  mass  of  burning  chaflF. 
False  doctrines  are  called  "chaff:"  they  are  vile. 
useless  and  unsubstantial,  and  cannot  abide  the 
trial  of  God's  word  or  Spirit  (Jcr.  xxiii:28'). 
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Fruitless  projects  are  like  "chaflF"  atid  "stubbl*;" 
they  are  unsubstantial  and  easily  overturned  by 
the  blasts  of  opposition  (Is.  xxxiii:ii).  The  As- 
.syrians  were  like  the  "chaff  of  the  mountains," 
when  the  angel  destroyed  most  of  their  army 
and  the  rest  fled  home  with  great  precipitation 
(Is.  xvii:i3;  xxxvii :",  36,  37). 

CHAIN  (Chan),  (Heb.  "-"!',  raa;-*^^^',  literally, 
collar),  and  the  one  promised  to  Daniel  (Dan.  v7; 
Heb.  ~rr'^'"l,  ham-oo-nayk' ,  necklace). 

Chains  of  gold  appear  to  have  been  as  much 
used  among  the  Hebrews  for  ornament  or  oflicial 
distinction  as  they  are  among  ourselves  at  the 
present  day.  The  earliest  mention  of  them  occurs 
in  Gen.  xli  :42,  where  we  are  told  that  a  chain 
of  gold  formed  a  part  of  the  investiture  of  Joseph 
in  the  high  oflfice  to  which  he  was  raised  in 
Egypt ;  a  later  instance  occurs  in  Dan.  v  :29,  from 
which  we  learn  that  a  golden  chain  was  part  of 
a  dress  of  honor  at  Babylon.  In  Egypt  the  judges 
wore  chains  of  gold,  to  which  was  attached  a 
jeweled  figure  of  Thmei,  or  Truth,  and  in  that 
country  similar  chains  were  also  worn  as  orna- 
ments by  the  women.  It  is  not,  however,  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  the  Hebrews  derived  this 
custom  from  the  Egyptians,  for  the  fact  that 
chains  are  mentioned  among  the  spoil  of  the  Mid- 
ianites  shows  that  they  were  in  use  among  people 
whose  condition  of  life  more  nearly  resembled 
that  of  the  Israelites  before  they  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Canaan.  It  would  seem  that  chains  were 
worn  both  by  men  and  women  ( Prov.  i  19 ;  Ezek. 
xvi:il),  and  we  find  them  enumerated  among 
the  ornaments  of  brides  (Cant.  i:io;  iv:9). 

It  was  a  custom  among  the  Romans  to  fasten  a 
prisoner  with  a  light  chain  to  the  soldier  who  was 
appointed  to  guard  hi^i.  One  end  of  it  was  at- 
tached to  the  right  hand  of  the  prisoner,  and  the 
other  to  the  left  hand  of  the  soldier.  This  is  the 
chain  by  which  Paul  was  so  often  bound,  and 
to  which  he  repeatedly  a.'ludes  (Acts  xxviii:20; 
Eph.  vi:20;  2  Tim.  i:i6).  When  the  utmost  se- 
curity was  desired,  the  prisoner  was  attached  by 
two  chains  to  two  soldiers,  as  was  the  case  with 
Peter  (.Acts  xii  :6). 

Figurative,  (i)  God's  law  is  a  chain;  it  re- 
strains from  sinful  liberty;  is  uneasy  to  corrupt 
men,  and  is  a  great  ornament  to  the  saints  who 
obey  it  (Prov.  1:9).  (2)  The  great  chain  with 
which  Satan  is  bound  for  a  thousand  years  is 
the  powerful  restraints  of  Divine  Providence,  and 
the  just  laws  against  great  crimes  faithfully  exe- 
cuted (Rev.  XX  :i).  (3)  Bondage  and  trouble  are 
chains;  they  restrain  our  liberty,  render  us  un- 
easy and  are  shameful  badges  of  our  guilt,  and 
yet.  if  borne  for  Christ,  are  an  honorable  orna- 
ment (Lam.  iii:7;  2  Tim.  i:i6).  Make  a  chain, 
prepare  for  captivity  and  slavery  (Ezek.  vii:23). 
(4)  Pride  is  a  chain,  which  keeps  men  under  its 
power,  and  by  a  discovery  of  it  in  their  con- 
duct, they  use  it,  as  if  ornamental  to  them  (Ps. 
Ixxiii  :6). 

CHALCEDONY  (kSl-»M'(S-ny).  (Cr.  x"'^"!*"'. 
.fi^.j/'/ij) -'/<'/(«',coppcrlikc), occurs onlv  in  Rev.  xxi: 
19.  It  is  a  precious  stone,  supposed  by  sume  to  be 
the  same  tiiat  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
(Kxod.  xxviiiiS)  under  the  name  fi(  nophrk  (trans- 
lated emerald);  but  this  is  doubtful.  It  was  named 
from  the  town  Chalcedon,  where  kalkos,  copper, 
was  found. 

Chalcedony  is  a  variety  of  amorphous  quartz 
and  the  distinction  between  it  and  agate  is  not 
very  satisfactorily  established.  It  is  harder  than 
flint,  specific  gravity,  204.  commonly  semi- 
transparent,  and  is  generally  of  one  uniform  color 
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throughout,  usually  a  light  brown  and  often  nearly 
white,  but  other  shades  of  color  are  not  infre- 
quent, such  as  gray,  yellow,  green  and  blue. 
Chalcedony  occurs  in  irregular  masses,  commonly 
forming  grotesque  cavities,  in  trap  rocks  and 
even  granite.  It  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  East  is  employed  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  cups  and  plates,  and  articles  of  taste, 
which  are  wrought  with  great  skill  and  labor 
and  treasured  among  precious  things.  In  Europe 
it  is  made  into  snuffboxes,  buttons,  knife  handles 
and  other  minor  articles. 

CHALCOI.  (kal'kol).     See  Calcol. 

CHALDiEA  (kal-dea),  or  CHALDEA. 

A  country  in  Asia,  the  capital  of  which,  in  its 
widest  extent,  was  Babylon.  It  was  originally  of 
small  extent,  but  the  empire  being  afterwards 
very  much  enlarged,  the  name  is  generally  taken 
in  a  more  extensive  sense  and  includes  Babylonia. 
(See  Chald.e.xns.) 

CHALDiEANS  (kil-de'ans),  (Heb.  C'"*3_  ji-as- 
dim')  is  the  name  which  is  found  appropriated  in 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  to  mhabitants  of 
Babylon  and  subjects  of  the  Babylonian  king- 
dom. 

(1)  Inhabitants  as  Subjects  of  Babylonia. 
In  2  Kings  xxv,  where  an  account  is  given  of 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah, 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  latter  monarch  is  ex- 
pressly designated  'King  of  Babylon,'  while  his 
troops  in  general  are  spoken  of  as  'Chaldees,' 
'the  army  of  the  Chaldees.'  In  Isaiah  xiii:l9, 
Babylon  is  called  'the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the 
beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency ;'  and  in  xxiii : 
13  of  the  same  book  the  country  is  termed  'the 
land  of  the  Chaldjeans.'  So  in  Daniel  ix:l,  'In 
the  first  year  of  Darius,  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes, 
which  was  made  king  over  the  realm  of  the  Chal- 
daeans.'  Ptolemy  uses  the  term  \a.\iala,  Chal- 
daa,  for  that  part  of  Babylonia  which,  lying  on 
the  southwest,  borders  on  Arabia  Deserta.  Strabo 
speaks  to  the  same  effect,  and  Pliny  terms  Baby- 
lon Chaldaicarum  gentium  caput,  the  head  of  the 
Chaldian  nations.  The  origin  and  condition  of 
the  people  who  gave  this  name  to  Babylonia  have 
been  subjects  of  dispute  among  the  learned. 
Probably,  however,  they  were  the  same  people 
that  are  described  by  Greek  writers  as  having 
originally  been  an  uncultivated  tribe  of  mountain- 
eers, placed  on  the  Carduchian  Mountains,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Armenia,  whom  Xenophon 
describes  as  brave  and  fond  of  freedom  (Cyrop. 
i:3i;  Anab.  iv  :3,  4,  7,  8,  25).  In  Habakkuk 
(i:6-lo)  the  Chaldeans  are  spoken  of  in  corre- 
sponding terms :  'Lo,  I  raise  up  the  Chaldaeans, 
that  bitter  and  hasty  nation,  which  shall  march 
through  the  breadth  of  the  land  to  possess  the 
dwelling  places  that  are  not  theirs;  they  are  ter- 
rible and  dreadful ;  their  horses  are  swifter  than 
leopards  and  more  fierce  than  evening  wolves ; 
their  horsemen  shall  spread  themselves;  they  shall 
fly  as  the  eagle  that  hasteth  to  eat.'  They  are  also 
mentioned  in  Job  i:i7:  'Chaldaeans  fell  upon  the 
camels  (of  Job)  and  carried  them  away.'  These 
passages  show  not  only  their  warlike  and  preda- 
tory habits,  but,  especially  that  in  Job,  the  early 
period  in  history  at  which  they  were  known. 

As  in  all  periods  of  history  hardy  and  brave 
tribes  of  mountaineers  have  come  down  into  the 
plains  and  conquered  their  comparatively  civi- 
lized and  effeminate  inhabitants,  so  these  Arme- 
nian Chald.neans  appear  to  have  descended  on 
Babylon,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city 
and  the  government,  and  eventually  founded  a 
dominion,  to  which  they  gave  their  name,  as  well 
as  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  the  country 


tributary  to  it,  infusing  at  the  same  time  young 
blood  and  fresh  vigor  into  all  the  veins  and  mem- 
bers of  the  social  frame.  What  length  of  time 
the  changes  herein  implied  may  have  taken  can- 
not now  be  ascertained. 

(2)  Kingdom  of  Babylon.  Of  the  kingdom 
of  Babylon,  Nimrod  (Gen.  x  :8,  sq.)  was  the 
founder  and  first  sovereign.  The  next  name  of  a 
Babylonian  monarch  is  found  in  Gen.  xiv:l,  where 
'Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar,'  is  cursorily  men- 
tioned. (See  Amraphel.)  A  long  interval  oc- 
curs, till  at  last,  in  2  Kings  xx:i2,  13,  the  name 
of  another  is  given  :  'Berodach-baladan.  the  son  o^ 
Baladan,  king  of  Babylon,'  it  appears  'sent  letter 
and  a  present  unto  Hezekiah,  for  he  had  heard 
that  Hezekiah  had  been  sick.  And  Hezekiah 
hearkened  unto  them,  and  shewed  them  all  the 
house  of  his  precious  things;  there  was  nothing  in 
his  house,  nor  in  his  dominion  that  Hezekiah 
shewed  them  not.'  On  becoming  acquainted  with 
this  fact,  the  prophet  Isaiah  announced  that  the 
treasures  of  the  kingdom  would  be  plundered  and 
taken  to  Babylon,  along  with  the  descendants  of 
Hezekiah,  who  were  to  become  eunuchs  in  the 
palace  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  The  friendly  act 
which  passed  between  these  two  kings  took  place 
in  the  year  B.  C.  713.  About  a  hundred  years 
later  the  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Habakkuk  speak 
of  the  invasion  of  the  Chaldasan  army. 

(3)  Nebuchadnezzar.  Nebuchadnezzar  now 
appears  in  the  historical  books  and  in  Ezra  v:l2, 
is  described  as  'the  king  of  Babylon,  the  Chal- 
dsean,  who  destroyed  this  house  (the  Temple)  and 
carried  the  people  away  into  Babylon.'  How  ex- 
tensive and  powerful  his  empire  was,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  words  of  Jeremiah  (xxxivii)  : 
'Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  and  all  his 
army,  and  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  of  his 
dominion,  and  all  the  people,  fought  against 
Jerusalem.'  The  result  was  that  the  city  was  sur- 
rendered, and  the  men  of  war  fled,  together  with 
King  Zedekiah.  but  were  overtaken  in  the  plains 
of  Jericho  and  completely  routed.  The  Israel- 
itish  monarch  was  carried  before  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, who  ordered  his  eyes  to  be  put  out.  after 
he  had  been  compelled  to  witness  the  slaughter 
of  his  sons.  He  was  then  bound  in  fetters  of 
brass  and  conveyed  a  captive  to  Babvlon. 

(4)  Evil-merodach.  The  next  Chaldee-Baby- 
lonian  monarch  given  in  the  Scriptures  is  the  son 
of  the  preceding.  Evil-merodach,  who  (2  Kings 
xxv:27)  began  his  reign  (B.  C.  562)  by  deliver- 
ing Jehoiachin,  king  of  Judah,  after  the  unfor- 
tunate sovereign  had  endured  captivity,  if  not 
incarceration  for  a  period  of  more  than  si.x-and- 
thirty  years.  Circumstances  incidentally  recorded 
in  connection  with  this  event  serve  to  display  the 
magnitude  and  grandeur  of  the  empire,  for  it 
appears  (verse  28)  that  there  were  other  captive 
kings  in  Babylon  besides  Jehoiachin,  and  that  each 
one  of  then  was  indulged  with  the  distinction  of 
having  his  own  throne. 

(5)  Belshazzar.  With  Belshazzar  (B.  C.  538), 
the  son  or  grandson  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  closes 
the  line  of  Chaldaean  monarchs.  In  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  his  reign  this  sovereign  was  put 
to  death  while  engaged  with  all  his  court  in  high 
revelry,  by  Cyrus,  when  he  took  the  city  of 
Babylon  in  the  night  season  (Dan.  v:3o),  and 
established  in  the  city  and  its  dependencies  the 
rule  of  the  Medo-Persians.  (See  Babylon;  Bel- 
shazzar; Cyrus). 

(6)  Chaldsean  Immigration.  Authentic  his- 
tory affords  no  information  as  to  the  time  when 
the  Chalda;an  immigration  took  place.  It  is  pos- 
sible that,  at  a  very  early  period,  a  tribe  of  Chal- 
dees wandered  into  Babylon  and  gave  to  the  land 
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the  seven  Chaldee  kings  mentioned  by  Berosus; 
but  it  is  possible  also  that  the  Chaldacans  entered 
in  a  mass  into  the  Babylonian  territory  for  the 
first  time  not  long  before  the  era  of  Nabonassar 
'B.  C.  747),  which  Michaelis  and  others  have 
thought  the  words  of  Isaiah  render  probable 
(chap.  xxiii:i3),  "Behold  the  land  of  the  Chal- 
dxans.  this  people  was  not,  till  the  Assyrian 
founded  it  for  them  that  dwell  in  the  wilderness.' 
The  circumstance,  moreover,  that  a  Shcmitic  dia- 
lect is  found  to  have  prevailed  in  Babylon,  cor- 
roborates the  idea  that  the  Chaldaeans  were  immi- 
grants, since  the  northern  Chaldians  must,  from 
their  position,  have  spoken  a  different  form  of 
speech. 

(7)  Kingdom  of  the  Chaldees.  The  kingdom 
of  the  Chaldees  is  found  among  the  four  "thrones' 
spoken  of  by  Daniel  t\-i,\i\,  sg.},  and  is  set  forth 
under  the  symbol  of  a  lion  liaving  eagles'  wings. 

The  government  was  despotic,  and  the  will  of 
the  monarch,  who  bore  the  title  of  "King  of  Kings' 
(Uan.  ii:37),  was  supreme  law,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Dan.  iii:i2.  14.  28.  The  kings  lived  inaccessible 
to  their  subjects  in  a  well-guarded  palace,  denomi- 
nated, as  with  the  ancient  Persians  (Xenop. 
Cyrofi.  l),  "the  gate  of  the  king'  (Dan.  11:49,  com- 
pared with  Esther  iiiig.  21,  and  iii:2). 

The  number  of  court  and  state  servants  was  not 
small;  in  Dan.  vi:i.  Darius  is  said  to  have  set 
over  the  whole  kingdom  no  fewer  than  "an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  princes.'  The  chief  officers  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a  sort  of  'mayor  of  the  palace," 
or  prime  minister,  to  which  high  office  Daniel  was 
appointed  (Dan.  ii:49),  a  master  of  the  eunuchs' 
(Dan.  1:3).  "a  captain  of  the  king's  guard'  (Dan. 
ii:i4),  and  'a  master  of  the  magicians,'  or  presi- 
dent of  the  Magi   (Dan.  ivig). 

Distinct  probably  from  the  foregoing  was  the 
class  termed  (Uan.  iii  :24.  27)  'the  king's  coun- 
sellors,' who  seem  to  have  formed  a  kind  of  "privy 
council'  or  even  "cabinet'  for  advising  the  mon- 
arch and  governing  the  kingdom.  The  entire  em- 
pire was  divided  into  several  provinces  (Dan. 
ii:48;  iii:l).  presided  over  by  officers  of  various 
ranks.  An  enumeration  of  several  kinds  may  be 
found  in  Dan.  iii  :2,  3.  The  head  officers,  who 
united  in  themselves  the  highest  civil  and  mili- 
tary power,  were  denominated  'presidents'  (  Dan. 
vi:2);  those  who  presided  over  single  provinces 
or  districts  bore  the  title  of  governor  (Hagg. 
i:i:  ii:2). 

The  administration  of  criminal  justice  was 
rigorous  and  cruel,  will  being  substituted  for  law, 
and  human  life  and  human  suffering  being  totally 
disregarded.  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  ii:5)  de- 
clares to  the  college  of  the  Magi :  "If  ye  will 
not  make  known  unto  me  the  dream  with  the  in- 
terpretation thereof,  ye  shall  be  cut  in  pieces,  and 
your  houses  shall  be  made  a  dunghill'  (see  also 
Dan    iii; II);  vi:8;  Jer.  xxix:22). 

(8)  Religion.  The  religion  of  the  Chaldees 
was.  as  with  the  ancient  .Arabians  and  Syrians, 
the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  the  planets 
Jupiter.  Mercury  and  Venus  were  honored  as 
Bel.  Ncbo  and  Mcni.  besides  Saturn  and  Mars 
(Gescnius  On  Isaiah),  .\strolngy  was  naturally 
connected  with  this  worship  of  the  stars,  and  the 
astronomical  observations  which  have  made  the 
Chald.xan  name  famous  were  thereby  guided  and 
advanced. 

(9)  Lang^uage.  The  language  spoken  in  Baby- 
lon was  what  is  designated  Chaldee.  which  is 
Semitic  in  its  origin,  belonging  to  the  Aramaic 
branch.  The  immigrating  Chald.xans  spoke  prob- 
ably a  quite  different  tongue,  which  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  their  native  country  shows 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Medo-Persian  stock. 


(10)  The  "Wise  Men.  The  term  Chaldaean 
represents  also  a  branch  of  the  order  of  Baby- 
lonian Magi.  In  Dan.  ii  :2  they  appear  among  'the 
magicians,  and  the  astrologers  and  the  sorcerers," 
who  were  called  for  to  shew  the  king  his  dream.' 
In  the  tenth  verse  of  the  same  chapter  they  are 
represented  as  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  rest, 
or  otherwise  theirs  was  a  general  designation 
which  comprised  the  entire  class  (Dan.  iv:7; 
v;7);  a  general  description  of  these  different 
orders  is  found  in  Dan.  v:8,  as  'the  king's  wise 
men.' 

(11)  Chaldee  Language  is  the  name  by  which 
the  elder  form  of  the  .\rajnaic  idiom  is  generally 
distinguished.  Whether  there  is  any  authority  in 
the  Old  Testament  for  applying  this  designation  to 
the  Aramaic  language  is  a  question  which  depends 
on  the  sense  in  which  the  expression  'tongue  of 
the  Chaldees,'  in  Dan.  i  :4,  is  to  be  taken;  and 
which  involves  such  important  historical  points 
that  it  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  arti- 
cle. .Avoiding  debatable  points,  however,  we  ap- 
ply the  name  Chaldee  language  to  that  Aramaic 
idiom  which,  in  our  present  text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, is  employed  in  the  passages  of  Daiiiel,  from 
ii  :4  to  vii:28;  in  Ezra,  from  iv  :8  to  vi:i8,  and 
vii.  from  12  to  26;  in  Gen.  xxxi  :47,  and  in  Jer. 
x:ii  ;  as  also  to  that  in  which  several  translations 
and  paraphrases  of  portions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  so-called  Targums,  are  written.  The 
language  is  thus  distinguished,  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  documents  in  which  it  is  employed,  into 
Biblical  and  Targumical  Chaldee. 

\Ve  have  already  (see  Ar.\maic  Language)  no- 
ticed those  several  features  which  the  Chaldee 
possesses  in  common  with  the  Syriac  ;  and  it  now 
remains  to  define  these,  certainly  not  marked, 
characteristics  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  it. 
These  are :  the  predominance  of  the  a  sound 
where  Syriac  has  o;  the  avoidance  of  diphthongs 
and  of  half-silent  letters;  the  use  of  dagesh- 
forte;  the  regular  accentuation  of  the  last  syllable, 
and  the  formation  of  the  infinitives,  except  in 
Peal,  without  the  preformative  ?2.  The  mode  of 
writing  is  also  much  less  defective  than  in  Syr- 
iac.   (See    \'kRsIiiS>    i>K    S(   KirTlRK,  11.) 

CHALDiEAN  PHTLOSOPHY  (kil-de'in  fl- 
Irts'A  fjf).  This  is  a  subject  of  interest  to  the  stu- 
d«nt  of  the  Bible,  in  conseoueiice  of  the  influence 
which  the  Babylonian  i)liilosu|)hy  exerted  on  the 
opinions  and  manner  ot  thinking  of  the  Israelites 
during  their  captivity  in  Babylon  an  influence  of 
a  general  and  decided  char.icter,  which  the  Rab- 
bins themselves  admit,  in  alleging  that  the  names 
of  the  angels  and  of  the  moiitiis  were  derived  by 
the  house  of  Israel  from  Babylon. 

The  system  of  opinion  and  manner  of  thinking 
which  the  captives  met  with  in  Babylon  cannot 
be  characterized  exclusively  as  Chald.-ean,  but  was 
made  up  of  elements  whose  birthplace  was  in 
various  parts  of  the  East,  and  which  appear  to 
have  found  in  Babylon  a  not  uncongenial  soil, 
where  they  grew  and  produced  fruit  which  co- 
alesced into  one  general  systent.  Of  these  ele- 
ments the  two  principal  were  the  Chald.Tan  and 
the   Medio- Persian  or  Zoroastrian. 

(1)  Star  Worship.  The  Chald.xans  who  lived 
in  a  climate  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  never 
darkened,  and  the  night  is  always  clear  and  bright 
by  means  of  the  light  of  the  moon  and  stars,  were 
led  to  believe  that  light  was  the  soul  of  nature. 
Accordingly  it  was  by  the  light  of  the  sun  and 
st.irs  that  the  universal  spirit  brought  forth  all 
things;  and  therefore  the  (Thalda^ans  offered  their 
homage  to  the  Supreme  Bemg  in  the  heavenly 
bodies,   where  he  appeared  to  them  in  a  special 
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manner  to  dwell.  As  the  stars  form  separate  bod- 
ies, imagination  represented  them  as  distinct  ex- 
istences, which  had  each  their  peculiar  functions, 
and  exerted  a  separate  influence  in  bringing  forth 
the  productions  of  nature.  The  idea  of  a  universal 
spirit  disappeared,  as  being  too  abstract  for  the 
people,  and  not  without  difficulty  for  cultivated 
minds ;  and  worship  was  offered  to  the  stars  as  so 
many  powers  that  governed  the  world.  It  is  easy 
to  see  how  the  Chaldseans  passed  from  this  early 
corruption  of  the  primitive  religion  of  the  Bible 
to  a  low  and  degrading  polytheism. 

As  light  was  regarded  as  the  only  moving  power 
of  nature,  and  every  star  had  its  own  influence, 
so  natural  phenomena  appeared  the  result  of  the 
particular  influence  of  that  heavenly  body  which  at 
any  given  time  was  above  the  horizon ;  and  the 
Chaldaean  philosophers  believed  that  they  found 
the  cause  of  events  in  its  position  and  the  means 
of  foretelling  events  in  its  movements. 

These  views,  and  perhaps  the  extraordinary 
heat  and  the  pestilential  winds  which  in  certain 
months  prevail  in  the  country,  and  against  which 
there  is  no  protection  except  in  the  hills,  led  the 
Chaldaeans  to  the  mountains  which  gird  the  land. 
On  these  observatories,  which  nature  seems  to 
have  expressly  formed  for  the  purpose,  they 
studied  the  positions  and  movements  of  the  heav- 
enly host.  They  thought  they  saw  that  similar 
phenomena  were  constantly  accompanied  by  the 
same  conjunction  of  the  stars,  which  seemed  to 
observe  regular  movements  and  a  similar 
course. 

On  this  the  Chaldffian  priests  came  to  the  con- 
viction that  natural  events  are  bound  together, 
and  that  sacrifices  do  not  interrupt  their  course ; 
that  they  all  have  a  common  origin,  which  works 
according  to  unknown  principles  and  laws,  whose 
discovery  is  so  important  as  to  deserve  their  best 
attention.  The  heavenly  bodies  themselves  are 
obedient  to  these  laws ;  their  formation,  position 
and  influence  are  consequences  of  these  universal 
laws,  by  which  nature  was  controlled. 

This  determined  the  Chaldseans  to  seek  in  the 
heavens  the  knowledge  of  the  original  cause  which 
created  the  world,  and  of  the  laws  which  that 
cause  followed  in  the  formation  of  things,  and  in 
the  production  of  phenomena,  since  in  the  heavens 
dwelt  the  power  which  brings  all  things  forth. 

(2)  First  Cause.  It  could  not  be  doubted  that 
this  power  possessed  intelligence,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  appear  to  have  so  much  re- 
semblance to  the  subtlety  and  fleetness  of  light 
that  men  who  had  only  imagination  for  their 
guide  had  no  hesitation  in  representing  intelli- 
gence as  a  property  of  light,  and  the  universal 
spirit   of  highest   intelligence   as   light   itself. 

The  observations  of  the  Chaldaeans  had  taught 
them  that  the  distances  of  the  stars  from  the 
earth  are  unequal  and  that  light  decreases  in  its 
approach  to  the  earth,  on  which  they  concluded 
that  light  streams  forth  from  an  endless  foun- 
tain far  removed  from  the  earth,  in  doing  which 
it  fills  space  with  its  beams,  and  forms  the  heav- 
enly bodies  in  diflferent  positions  and  of  different 
magnitudes. 

The  creative  spirit  was  therefore  set  forth  by 
them  under  the  image  of  an  eternal  inexhaustible 
fountain  of  light. 

The  space  which  contained  the  First  Cause,  or 
Fountain  of  radiations,  was  filled  with  pure  and 
happy  intelligences.  Immediately  beneath  this 
region  began  the  corporeal  world,  or  the  empy- 
reum,  which  was  a  boundless  space,  lighted  by 
the  pure  light  which  flowed  immediately  from 
the  Great  Source ;  this  empyreum  was  filled  with 
an  infinitely  less  pure  fire  than  tjie  original  light, 


but  immeasurably  finer  than  all  bodies.  Below 
this  was  the  ether,  or  grosser  region,  filled  with 
still  grosser  fire.  Next  came  the  fixed  stars, 
spread  over  a  wide  region,  where  the  thickest 
parts  of  the  ethereal  fire  had  come  together  and 
formed  the  stars.  The  world  of  planets  suc- 
ceeded, which  contained  the  sun,  moon,  and  the 
wandering  stars.  Then  came  the  last  order  of 
beings — the  rude  elements  which  are  deprived 
of  all  activity,  and  withstand  the  motions  and 
influence  of  light. 

(3)  Good  and  Bad  Spirits.  The  diflferent 
parts  of  the  world  are  in  contact,  and  the  spirits 
of  the  upper  regions  can  influence  the  lower,  ^s 
well  as  descend  and  enter  into  them.  As  the 
chaotic  elements  were  without  shape  and  motion, 
the  spirits  of  the  higher  regions  must  have  formed 
the  earth,  and  human  souls  are  spirits  sprung 
from  them. 

To  these  spirits  from  above  the  system  of  the 
Chaldaeans  ascribed  all  the  productions,  appear- 
ances, and  movements  upon  the  earth.  The 
formation  of  the  human  body,  the  growth  of  the 
fruits,  all  the  gifts  of  nature,  were  attributed  to 
beneficent  spirits.  In  the  space  below  the  moon, 
in  the  midst  of  night,  tempests  arose,  lightnings 
threaded  the  dark  clouds,  thunder  broke  forth  and 
laid  waste  the  earth,  there  were  found  spirits  of 
darkness,  corporeal  demons  spread  through  the 
air. 

(4)  Cabala.  As  the  good  and  the  bad  spirits 
had  various  degrees  of  power,  and  different  offices, 
so  they  had  names  given  to  them  which  described 
their  functions.  As  the  good  spirits  were  under 
an  obligation  to  protect  men  and  furnish  succor 
in  their  need,  they  were  compelled  to  learn  human 
language ;  accordingly,  it  was  believed  that  a 
guardian  angel  against  every  evil  was  possessed 
by  every  one  who  bore  his  mysterious  name — 
a  name  which  was  to  be  pronounced  only  when 
succor  was  needed. 

All  manner  of  names  were  therefore  devised, 
by  which  the  good  spirits  were  conjured  or  in- 
formed of  human  necessities ;  and  all  the  com- 
binations of  the  alphabet  were  exhausted  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  commerce  between  men  and 
angels.  Here  is  the  origin  of  the  Cabala,  which 
gave  strange  names  to  these  spirits  in  order  to 
bring  them  into  connection  with  men,  and  by 
this  means  to  do  wonderful  things  (Matt,  xii :  24- 
27).  These  names  also  sometimes  served  to  drive 
bad  spirits  away ;  they  were  a  kind  of  exorcism. 
A  power,  too,  was  ascribed  to  the  name  of  the 
spirit,  or  to  the  image  which  marked  his  office — 
a  power  which  forced  the  spirit  to  come  on  be- 
ing called ;  and,  accordingly,  it  was  held  that 
this  name  carved  on  a  stone  kept  the  spirit  near 
the  person  who  wore  the  stone — a  notion  in  which 
is  probably  found  the  origin  of  Talismans,  which 
were  formed  either  by  words  or  symbolical  fig- 
ures. 

CHALDEES  (kal'deez  or  kal-deez'). 

Another  form  of  Chaldseans  used  in  the  expres- 
sion Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (Gen.  xi:3i  ;  Neh.  ix:/), 
and  also  sometimes  in  A.  V.,  when  there  is  no 
mention  of  Ur  (2  Kings  xxiv:2;  xxv:4,  10,  13, 
25,  26;   2  Chron.  xxxvi:i7;  Is.  xiiitig). 

CHALKSTONE  (chak'ston). 

A  stone  taken  from  the  limestone  rocks  which 
constitute    a    marked    feature    of    Palestine. 

It  is  easily  reduced  to  powder,  and  sometimes 
burned  in  order  to  be  employed  as  lime.  To 
make  the  stones  of  altars  like  chalkstones,  is  to 
pull  them  down,  break  them  to  pieces,  and  entirely 
abolish   the   idolatrous   worship    (Is.    xxviirg). 
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CHALPHI  (ksrphi).  in  A.  V.  Calphi. 

Father  of  Judas,  one  of  the  two  captains  who 
fought  with  Jonathan  Maccabxus  at  Hazor  (l 
Mace.   xi:7o). 

CHAMBES  (cbam'ber). 

1-  A  retired  room  »nd  especially  an  upper 
room. 

2.  A  hall  where  a  king  gives  audience,  or  a 
deliberative  body  meets,  as  presence  chamber, 
senate  chamber. 

3.  A  legislative  and  judicial  body;  an  assem- 
bly or  association,  as  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Figurative.  The  term  chamber  is  applied  to 
the  heavens  (Ps.civ:3.  13).  It  is  used  to  indicate 
the  isolation  of  closet  prayer  (Is.  xxvi:20).  Job 
calls  the  southern  constellations,  or  the  regions  of 
the  southern  sky,  "the  chambers  of  the  .south" 
(Job  i.\:9). 

CHAMBEBHf  a  (cham'ber-rng),  (Gr.  mItij,  ioy'- 
lay).  Coarse  and  licentious  conduct,  illicit  inter- 
course (Rom.  xiii;l3). 

CHAMBEBLAIN    (chara'ber-irn),   (Heb.  C'ID. 

sawreecf' ,  eunuch  officer).  (1)  A  keeper  of  the 
king's  bed-chamber,  or  a  steward  (Esth.  i:io). 
(2)  City  treasurer,  to  whom  the  receipt  and  expend- 
iture of  the  public  money  were  intrusted  (Rom. 
xvi;23). 

CHAKBEBS  OF  lUAOERT  (cham'bers  6v 
tmaj-rj). 

The  scenes  of  pictorial  representation  referred 
to  by  this  phrase  are  connected  with  an  inter- 
esting passage  in  the  history  of  Ezekiel  and  the 
Jewish  exiles,  who  were  stationed  in  Assyria,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Chebar  (Ezek.  viii). 

Ezekiel,  in  presence  of  his  friends,  consisting 
of  the  exiled  elders  of  Judah,  was  suddenly 
wrapt  in  mystic  vision,  and  graciously  shown. 
for  his  own  satisfaction,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
pious  associates,  the  reasons  of  God's  protracted 
controversy  with  Israel,  and  the  sad  necessity 
there  was  for  still  dealing  harshly  with  them 
Transported  to  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem 
he  there  saw  national  apostasy  and  corruption. 
sufficient  to  justify,  both  to  the  mind  of  the 
prophet  and  his  circle  of  pious  associates,  ihe 
severity  of  the  divine  judgments  on  Israel. 

(1)  Statue  of  Baal.  The  first  spectacle  that 
caught  his  eye  was  a  colossal  statue,  probably  of 
Baal,  around  which  crowds  of  devotees  were  per- 
forming their  frantic  revelries,  and  whose  for- 
bidden ensigns  were  proudly  blazoning  on  the 
walls  and  portals  of  his  house.  Leading  him  to 
that  side  of  the  court  along  which  were  ranged 
the  houses  of  the  priests,  his  conductor  pointed 
to  a  mud-wall  (verse  7),  which,  to  screen  them- 
selves from  observation,  the  apostate  servants  of 
the  true  God  had  raised  ;  and  in  that  wall  was  a 
small  chink,  by  widening  which  he  discovered 
a  passage  intn  a  secret  chamber,  which  was  com- 
pletely impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  but 
which  he  found,  on  entering,  to  be  lighted  up  by 
a  profusion  of  brilliant  lamps.  The  sides  of  it 
were  covered  with  numerous  paintings  of  beasts 
and  reptiles — the  favorite  deities  of  Egypt;  and, 
with  their  eyes  intently  fixed  on  these  decorations 
was  a  conclave  of  seventy  persons,  in  the  garb 
of  priests — the  exact  number,  and  in  all  prnKi- 
bility  the  inflividual  members,  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
who  stood  in  the  attitude  of  adoration,  holding  in 
their  hands  each  a  golden  censer.  cont.Tining  all 
the  costly  and  odoriferous  materials  which  the 
pomp  and  magnificence  of  the  Egyptian  ritual  rc- 
'jaired.  The  scene  described  was  wholly  formed 
an  the  model  of  Egyptian  worship,  and  every  one 
*bo  has  read  the  works  ul   VViikinsun,   Ueiiuni, 


Richardson,  and  others,  will  perceive  the  close 
resemblance  that  it  bears  to  the  outer  walls,  the 
sanctuaries,  and  the  hierogb-phical  figures  that 
distinguished   the  ancient  mythology  of   Egypt 

(2)  Sacred  Paintings.  In  order  to  show  the 
reader  still  further  how  exactly  this  inner  chamber 
that  Ezekiel  saw  was  constructed  after  the  Egyp- 
tian fashion,  we  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  work 
of  another  traveler,  descriptive  of  the  great 
Temple  of  Edfou.  one  of  the  admired  relics  of  an- 
tiquity; from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  de- 
generate priests  of  Jerusalem  had  borrowed  the 
whole  style  of  the  edifice  in  which  they  were 
celebrating  their  hidden  rites — its  form,  its  en- 
trance, as  well  as  its  pictorial  ornaments  on  the 
walls — from  their  idolatrous  neighbors  of  Egypt: 
—'Considerably  below  the  surface  of  the  adjoin- 
ing building,'  says  he,  'my  conductor  pointed  out 
to  me  a  chink  in  an  old  wall,  which  he  told  me  1 
should  creep  through  on  my  hands  and  feet. 
After  proceeding  about  ten  yards  in  utter  dark- 
ness, the  heat  became  excessive,  the  breathing  was 
laborious,  the  perspiration  poured  down  my  face, 
and  I  would  have  given  the  world  to  have  got 
out ;  but  my  companion,  whose  person  I  could 
not  distinguish,  though  his  voice  was  audible, 
called  out  to  me  to  crawl  a  few  feet  farther,  and 
that  I  should  find  plenty  of  room.  I  joined  him 
at  length,  and  had  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of 
standing  once  more  upon  my  feet.  We  found 
ourselves  in  a  splendid  aparlmrnt  of  great  magni- 
tude, adorned  with  an  incredible  profusion  of 
sacTcd  painliiigs  and  hicroglyfiltics.' 

(3)  Orgies  of  Tammuz.  It  might  have  been 
supposed  impossible  for  men  to  have  sunk  to  a 
lower  depth  of  superstition  than  that  of  imitating 
the  Egj'ptians  in  worshiping  the  monsters  of  the 
Nile,  or  the  vegetable  produce  of  their  fields  and 
gardens,  had  not  the  prophet  been  directed  to 
turn  yet  again  and  he  would  see  greater  abomina- 
tions than  they  did.  'Then  he  brought  me  to  the 
gate  of  the  Lord's  house,  which  was  towards  the 
north;  and  behold  there  sat  women  weeping  for 
Tammuz'  (verse  14). 

This,  the  principal  deity  of  the  Phoenicians,  and 
who  was  often  called  also  by  that  people  Adoni, 
that  is.  My  Lord,  became  afterwards  famous  in  the 
Grecian  mythology  under  the  well-known  name 
of  Adonis;  and  the  circumstances  of  his  being 
selected  for  the  subject  of  their  most  beautiful 
fiction  by  so  many  of  the  classic  poets  is  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  great  popular  interest  his 
name  and  ritual  excited  among  the  idolaters  of  the 
ancient  world.  It  is  said  to  have  originated  in  a 
tragic  adventure  that  befell  an  intrepirl  and  beau- 
tiful prince  of  Phoenicia,  who  was  killed  while 
hunting  a  wild  boar,  by  which  that  land  was  in- 
fested, and  whose  untimely  death  in  the  cause  of 
his  country  was  bewailed  in  an  annual  festival 
held  to  commemorate  the  disastrous  event.  Dur- 
ing the  seven  days  that  the  festival  lasted  the 
Pbirnicians  appeared  to  he  a  nation  of  mourners; 
and  in  every  town  and  village  a  fictitious  repre- 
sentation of  Tammuz  was  improvised  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  whole  population  assembled  to  pour 
forth  ihrir  imbotmded  sorrow  for  his  hapless  fate. 
(See  Tammuz.) 

These  violent  efforts  in  mourning  were  always 
followed  by  scenes  of  the  most  licentious  and  re- 
volting revelry,  which,  though  not  mentioned,  are 
manifestly  implied  among  the  'greater  abomina- 
tions' which  degraded  this  other  group  of  idol- 
aters. 

(4)  Sun  Worship.  Besides  the  hieroglyphics 
of  Egypt  and  the  orgies  of  Tammuz.  there  was 
another  form  of  superstition  still,  which  in  Jeru- 
salem, then  almost  wholly  given  to  idolatry,  had 
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its  distinguished  patrons.  'Turn  thee  yet  again,' 
said  his  celestial  guide  to  the  prophet,  'and  thou 
shalt  see  greater  abominations  than  these'  (verse 
i6).  And  he  brought  him  unto  the  inner  court  of 
the  Lord's  house,  and  behold  at  the  door  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Lord,  between  the  porch  and  the 
altar  were  about  five-and-twenty  men  with  their 
backs  towards  the  Temple  of  the  Lord,  and  their 
faces  towards  the  east ;  and  they  worshiped  the 
sun  towards  the  east.'  Perhaps  of  all  the  varieties 
of  superstition  which  had  crept  in  among  the 
Hebrews  in  that  period  of  general  decline,  none 
displayed  such  flagrant  dishonor  to  the  God  of 
Israel  as  this;  for,  as  the  most  holy  place  was 
situated  at  the  west  end  of  the  Sanctuary,  it  was 
impossible  for  these  twenty-five  men  to  pay  their 
homage  to  the  rising  sun  without  turning  their 
backs  on  the  consecrated  place  of  the  divine  pres- 
ence. Could  stronger  proofs  be  wanted  that  the 
Lord  had  not  forsaken  Israel,  but  was  driven  from 
them?  This  was  the  lesson  intended,  and  actually 
accomplished  by  the  vision. 

CHAMELEON  (ka-me'le-un),  (Heb.  03,  or  0''3' 
ko'akh).  It  appears  to  be  a  satisfactory  transla- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  tinshemeth,  which  denotes  a 
small  species  of  lizard,  celebrated  for  the  faculty 
it  has  of  changing  the  color  of  its  skin. 

This  property,  however,  has  no  reference  to  the 
substance  it  may  be  placed  on,  as  generally  as- 
serted, but  is  solely  derived  from  the  bulk  of  its 
respiratory  organs  acting  upon  a  transparent  skin, 
and  on  the  blood  of  the  animal.  The  chameleons 
form  a  small  genus  of  Saurians,  easily  distin- 
guished by  the  shagreened  character  of  the  skin, 
and  the  five  toes  on  the  feet,  divided  differently 
from  those  of  most  other  animals,  there  being,  if 
the  expression  may  be  allowed,  two  thumbs  op- 
posed to  three  fingers.  Their  eyes  are  telescopic, 
move  separately,  and  can  be  directed  backwards  or 
forwards.  Chameleons  are  slow,  inoffensive,  and 
capable  of  considerable  abstinence  from  food. 
which  consists  solely  of  flies,  caught  by  the  rapid 
protrusion  of  a  long  and  viscous  tongue.  Among 
themselves  they  are  irascible,  and  are  then  liable 
to  change  their  colors  rapidly:  dark  yellow  or 
grey  is  predominant  when  they  are  in  a  quiescent 
state,  but.  while  the  emotions  are  in  activity,  it 
passes  into  green,  purple,  and  even  ashy  black. 
The  species  found  in  Palestine  and  all  Northern 
Africa  is  the  common  Chameleon  Africanus,  and 
is  that  referred  to  in  Lev.  xi  :.30,  where  unclean 
animals  are  mentioned. 

CHAMOIS  (sham'my  or  sha-moi'),  Deut.  xiv:;. 

The  true  chamois  is  believed  never  to  have 
lived  in  Arabia  or  Palestine.  It  is  now  thought 
that  this  animal  of  the  Bible  was  a  species  of 
wild  sheep  {Ovh  tragelct'hus)  formerly  abundant 
among  the  mountains  of  Sinai,  but  now  apparently 
confined  to  Africa.     (See  Zemer.) 

CHAMPAIGN  (sham-pan'),  (Heb.  ^??il,  ar- 
au'-baip',  plain,  waste,  desert,  open  country,  Deut. 
xi:30,  A.  v.).     (See  Arabah.) 

CHAMPION  (ch5m'pi-un),  (Heb.  "I"'3?,  ^hih- 
bore',  I  Sam.  xvii:5i;  elsewhere  "mighty  man"). 
The  Hebrew  word  sometimes  means  a  chal- 
lenger, as  the  representative  of  a  people  (l  Sam. 
xvii:4,  23). 

CHANAAN  (ka'naan,  ka'nan  or  ka'na-an),  the 
manner  of  spelling  Canaan  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
New  Testament  and  Apocrypha  (Judith  v:3,  9,  10; 
Acts  viitii ;  xiiirlg). 

CHANAANITE  (ka'naan-Ite),  for  CANAAN- 
ITE.    (Judith  v:l6). 


CHAOS 


CHANOCH    (ka'noch),   (Gen.     iv:i7,  marg.).  a 

form  of  Enoch,  more  accurately  representing  the 
Hebrew. 

CHANCE  (chans),  to  meet  unexpectedly  (Deut. 
xxii:6;  2  Sam.  i:6).  An  unexplained  circumstance 
(I  Sam.  vi,  ix).  A  meeting  apparently  accidental 
(Luke  x:3i). 

CHANCELLOR  (chan'sel-ler).  (Heb.  Oi'P"'?5' 
beh-ale' teh-ame' ,  lord  of  judgment),  the  Chaldee 
title  of  the  Persian  governor  of  Samaria  (Ezra  iv: 
8,  9.  17). 

CHANNEL  (chan'nel),  (Heb.  T^'^,  aw-feek' , 
valley). 

1.  The  bed  of  a  river  or  of  the  sea  (Ps.  xviii: 
15;  Is.  viii:7). 

2.  The  rendering  (Is.  xxvii:i2)  of  Shibboleth 
(which  see). 

CHAOS  (ka'os).  a  term  taken  from  the  Greek 
mythology,  according  to  which  Chaos  was  the  first 
existence  and  the  origin  of  all  subsequent  forms  of 
being  (Hesiod,  Theogon.  116;  Ovid,  Melamorph. 
i:5). 

The  description  which  Ovid  gives  of  Chaos  it- 
self, and  of  the  formation  of  the  world  from  the 
chaotic  mass,  bears  so  many  striking  resemblances 
to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  that  one 
can  scarcely  fail  to  regard  it  as  having  been 
derived  from  tradition. 

(1)  The  Chaos  of  Genesis.  Our  present  object 
is  to  inquire  what  the  Chaos  was  of  which  Moses 
speaks  (Gen.  \:2).  Was  it  the  first  form  in  which 
matter  was  created?  and  do  the  succeeding  opera- 
tions described  relate  to  the  very  beginning  of 
material  order  and  animal  life?  Or  was  it  merely 
a  condition  preparatory  to  the  reorganization  of 
the  world,  which  had  already  been  the  abode  of 
living  beings?— in  other  words,  is  the  first  verse 
of  the  inspired  record  to  be  dissociated  from 
the  succeeding,  and  to  be  understood  only  as  a 
declaration  of  the  important  truth,  that  the 
visible  universe  was  not  made  from  anythmg 
already  existing  (Heb.  xi:3);  whilst  the  con- 
fusion and  darkness  which  are  described  in  the 
succeeding  verse  relate  to  a  state  long  subse- 
quent to  the  'beginning,'  and  were  introductory 
to  a  new  order  of  material  existence,  of  which 
man  is  the  chief  and  lord?  The  first  of  these 
opinions  is  not  only  in  accordance  with  the  an- 
cient notions  of  chaos  to  which  we  have  referred, 
but  is  that  which  would  be  naturally  maintained, 
unless  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary.  No  one 
would  gratuitously  assume  a  long  interval,  where 
it  must  be  admitted  there  is  no  intimation  of  such 
an  interval  having  occurred.  Accordingly,  most 
interpreters  who  have  been  ignorant  of  geological 
phenomena  have  at  once  decided  that  the  chaos 
of  which  Moses  speaks  was  the  form  in  which 
matter  was  first  created.  Some  have  even  de- 
clared that  there  cannot  have  been  any  such  in- 
terval as  we  have  spoken  of.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  world  gives  intimations,  in  the  roccs 
which  compose  its  crust,  of  various  and  long-con- 
tinued changes  both  of  condition  and  of  inhabi- 
tants. 

(2)  Rock  Formation.  Those  who  have  care- 
fully examined  these  different  forms  of  being, 
and  have  attentively  studied  the  circumstances 
in  which  their  remains  are  now  found,  have  been 
forced  to  the  conviction  that  in  many  cases  the 
rocks  have  been  gradually  formed  by  deposition 
at  the  bottom  of  an  ocean,  which  has  been  suc- 
cessively the  habitation  of  races  differing  alike 
from  each  other  and  from  those  now  existing: 
that  the  coeval  land  likewise  has  had  its  distinct 
races  of  inhabitants,  and  that  the  land  and  water 
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have  changed  places  many  times   in   the   history 
of  the  world. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  barely  glance 
at  these  geological  facts ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  lead  to  these  three  conclusions:  (l)  That 
the  world  has  existed  during  some  long  period 
before  the  Mosaic  record  of  creation  in  six  days; 
(2)  that  during  that  period  it  was  the  abode 
of  animals  differing  in  organization  and  structure 
from  those  now  found  on  its  surface;  and  (3) 
that  it  has  been  exposed  to  various  convulsions 
and   reorganizations,   more  or    less  general. 

(3)  Common  View  Not  Biblical.  In  the  face 
of  these  facts  it  appears  impossible  to  hold  the 
ordinarily  received  opinion  that  the  universe  was 
created  only  just  before  the  creation  of  man ; 
and  the  question  then  is.  how  are  these  facts 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  Mosaic  narrative?  Not 
by  denying  the  evidence  of  our  senses  (which  is, 
m  truth,  a  very  dangerous  mode  of  upholding 
the  sacred  record,  though  it  has  been  adopted 
by  those  who  especially  claim  to  themselves  the 
title  of  Scriptural  Geologists),  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  treating  the  Mosaic  account  as  a  mylhus, 
or  allegorical  representation  (a  mode  of  explana- 
tion which,  if  ever  admissible,  ought  not  to  be 
resorted  to  without  the  most  pressing  necessity), 
but  surely  by  re-examining  the  interpretation  we 
have  put  on  the  words  of  Scripture,  and  by  seek- 
ing to  ascertain  whether  the  discrepancy  does  not 
arise  from  our  vicif  of  the  narr.itive. 

(4)  Biblical  Teaching.  If  we  keep  in  mind 
that  the  revelation  of  God  to  man  is  not  intended 
to  teach  physical  science,  that  it  never  speaks 
the  language  of  philosophy,  but  of  appearances, 
and  that  it  tells  of  these  only  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  human  race,  we  obtain  a  clue  by 
which  we  may  be  safely  guided  through  these 
difficulties.  We  shall  not  then  wonder  that  no 
notice  should  be  taken  of  previous  conditions 
and  inhabit.ints  of  this  earth,  supposing  such  to 
have  existed.  The  first  sentence  of  the  inspired 
record  will  then  be  regarded  as  the  majestic  dec- 
laration of  a  fact,  which  the  world  had  lost  sight 
of,  but  which  it  deeply  concerned  men  to  know. 
What  occurred  subsequently,  until  the  earth  was 
to  be  furnished  for  the  abode  of  man.  is  to  be 
gathered  not  from  the  written  word,  but  from 
the  memorials  engraven  on  the  tablets  of  the 
world  itself.  The  succeeding  verse  of  the  Mosaic 
account  then  relates  to  a  state  of  chaos,  or  con- 
fusion, into  which  the  world  was  thrown  imme- 
diately before  the  last  reorganization  of  it.  Geol- 
ogists are  not.  indeed,  at  present  (if  ever  they 
may  be)  in  a  condition  to  identify  the  disruption 
and  confusion  of  which  we  suppose  Moses  to 
speak  with  any  one  nf  these  violent  convulsions; 
but  that  events  which  might  be  described  in  his 
language  have  taken  place  in  the  world's  history. 
r.ver  considerable  portions  of  its  surface,  seems 
to  be  fully  established.  Whether  the  chaos  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking  was  universal,  or  was 
confined  to  those  regions  which  formed  the  cradle 
of  the  human  race,  is  a  question  on  which  we 
do  not  feel  it  needful  to  enter.  We  do  not  regard 
the  evidenci'  which  geology  furnishes  as  com- 
plete enough  to  decide  such  a  point.  (See  COS- 
MOGONY.) 

CHAPEL  (chSp'el),   (Heb    'sT^.   mU-dawsh' , 

sanclu.iry,   holy  place),  a    house    for   public   wor- 
ship. 

Bethel  is  called  the  king's  chapel,  because  there 
the   kings   of   Israel    worshiped   the    golden    calf 
(Amos  vii  tij). 
The  term  "chapel"  is  also  applied  in  the  A.  V. 


to  places  for  idol-worship  (tliu\<ia,  TtiUinf)  (i  Mace. 
1:47;  2  Mace.  x:2;  xi:3). 
CHAPITEB  (chip'i-tEr). 

1.  1Kb.  •    ■  ',  kc-the-reth'.CTO'wn. 

2.  lUb.  r^t^,  r^j/v,  head. 

3.  Heb.  •'^vS,  tsehfeth,  to  encircle. 

The  upper  part  of  a  pillar ;  that  on  which  there 
rests  the  thing  which  the  pillar  is  intended  to 
support.  It  is  generally  called  the  capital,  and 
differs  in  the  different  orders  of  architecture, 
varying  in  form  and  ornamentation  according 
to  the  order  of  architecture  used  in  the  building 
(Ex.  xxxvi:38;  xxxviiiri/,  19;  i  Kings  viiiig, 
20).     (See   Tabern.\cle;    Temple.) 

CHARASHIM,  THE  VALLEY  OF  (kSr'a- 
shim),  (llcb.  ^"-r^i^,  khar-a-d.i-sluciit' ,  craftsmen) 
mentioned  in  i  Chron.  iv:l4  as  having  been  settled 
by  Joab,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah;  and  in  Neh.  xi:35 
as  inhabited  by  Bcnjamites  after  the  Captivity. 

The  Talmud  makes  it  to  consist  of  the  valleys 
of  Lod  and  Ono.  Dr.  Robinson  argues  that 
Charashim  may  have  been  a  side  valley  near 
Lod.  Conder  suggests  the  ruin  Hirsha  as  an 
echo  of  the  name  on  the  slope  of  a  wady  one  and 
three-fourths  miles  southeast  of  Aijalon  and  11 
miles  west-northwest  of  Jerusalem. 

CHAKCHEIflSH  (kar'ke-mish),  (zChron.xxxv: 
20).     Same  as  CAliCHEMiSH. 

CHARGER    (char'j5r). 

1.  (Heb.  '"'l<r,  keh-aw-raui"),  from  a  root  sig- 
nifying hollowncss,  a  deep  dish  or  iow/ {'Sum.  vii: 
13,  19,  25,  3!,  37,  43  and  other  verses). 

The  "chargers"  mentioned  in  Numbers  are 
said  to  have  been  of  silver,  and  to  have  weighed 
each  130  shekels,  or  65  oz.  (Hussey, /Imc  Weights, 
c.  ix,  p.   iSjO).^ 

2.  (Heb.  '^""5?*,  ag-ad-tawt),  found  only  in  Ezra 
1:9,  a  shallow  vessel  for  receiving  water  or  blood, 
also  for  presenting  offerings  of  fine  flour  with  oil 
(Num.  vii:79;  Ges.  Thes.  22). 

3.  The  daughter  of  Herodias  brought  the  head 
of  John  the  Baptist  "in  a  charger"  (Gr.  irti-af.  Matt. 
xiv:8,  1 1 ;  Mark  vi:25,  28),  probably  a  dish,  trencher 
or  platter, 

CHARGES  (charj'ez).  "Be  at  charges  with 
them"  (A.  V.  Acts  xxi:24),  K.  V.  "for  them," 
means  "p.iy  the  expense  of  their  offerings." 

CHARGOL  (kar'gol),  (Heb.  '"'1.  char>gcl, 
serpent-fighter,  A.  V.  beetle ;  found  only  in  Lev. 
xi  -.22.     R.  \ .,  eriekel). 

This  word  cannot  mean  the  beetle.  No  species 
of  scarabaeus  was  ever  used  as  food  by  the  Jews, 
or  perhaps  any  other  nation.  Nor  does  any 
known  species  answer  to  the  generic  description 
given  in  the  preceding  verse.  It  is  plain  that  the 
chargol  is  some  winged  creature,  which  has  at 
least  four  feet,  which  leaps  with  its  two  hind 
jointed  legs,  and  which  we  might  expect,  from 
the  permission,  to  find  actually  used  as  food. 
This  description  agrees  exactly  with  the  locust- 
tribe  of  insects,  which  arc  well  known  to  have 
been  eaten  by  the  common  people  in  the  East 
from    the   earliest    times   to  the   present   day. 

In  attempting  to  ascertain  the  particular  species 
of  locust  intended  by  the  word  'chargol,'  great 
deference  is  due  to  the  term  adopted  by  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  repeated  by  Jerome,  which  is  evi- 
dently a  creature  that  fights  with  serpents.  In- 
applicable as  such  a  description  might  seem  to 
be  to  the  habits  of  any  known  species  of  locust, 
it  may,  nevertheless,  help  to  identify  the  species 
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of  which  we  are  in  search.  Now  the  ancients 
have  certainly  referred  to  the  notion  of  locusts 
fighting  with  serpents  (Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  ix:9; 
Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xi:3S).  Although  this  notion  is 
justly  discarded  by  Cuvier  (Grandsagne's  edition 
of  Pliny,  Parisiis,  1828.  p.  451,  note),  yet  it  may 
serve  to  account  for  the  application  of  the  term 
scrpcnt-Hghtcrs  to  a  species  of  locust.  For  this 
word  instantly  suggests  a  reference  to  the  ichneu- 
mon, the  celebrated  destroyer  of  serpents  and 
other  vermin ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Hesychius, 
in  the  second  century,  applies  the  word  <Si/>ioMaxos 
serpcnt-Hghting,  both  to  the  ichneumon,  and  a 
species  of  locust  having  no  wings. 

Now  there  is  one  kind  of  locusts,  the  genus 
truxalis  (fierce  or  cruel),  inhabiting  Africa  and 
China,  and  comprehending  many  species,  which 
hunts  and  preys  upon  insects.  It  is  also  called 
the  truxalis  nasutus,  or  long-nosed.  May  not, 
then,  this  winged,  leaping,  insectivorous  locust, 
and   its  various   species,   be   the   chargol? 

It  may  be  observed  that  it  is  no  objection  to 
the  former  and  more  probable  supposition,  that 
a  creature  which  lives  upon  other  insects  should 
be  allowed  as  food  to  the  Jews,  contrary  to  the 
general  principle  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  regard  to 
birds  and  quadrupeds,  this  having  been  unques- 
tionably the  case  with  regard  to  many  species 
of  fish  coming  within  the  regulation  of  having 
'fins  and  scales.'  and  known  to  exist  in  Palestine 
at  the  present  time — as  the  perch,  carp,  barbel,  etc. 

CHARIOT  RACES.     See  Games. 

CHARIOTS  (char  I-6ts),  (Heb.  '^?r"?^,  »ter-kaw- 
taw' ;  ^VP?,  mer-kawb'). 

The  Scriptures  employ  different  words  to  de- 
note carriages  of  different  sorts,  but  it  is  not  in 
every  case  easy  to  distinguish  the  kind  of  vehicle 
which  these  words  severally  denote.  We  are  now, 
however,  through  the  discovery  of  ancient  sculp- 
tures and  paintings,  in  possession  of  such  in- 
formation respecting  the  chariots  of  Egypt,  As- 
syria, Babylon,  and  Persia  as  gives  advantages 
in  the  discussion  of  this  subject  which  were  not 
possessed  by  earlier  writers.  The  chariots  of 
these  nations  are,  in  fact,  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  by  connecting  the  known  with  'he 
unknown,  wc  may  arrive  at  more  determinate 
conclusions  that  have  hitherto  been  attainable. 

(1)  Early  Mention.  The  first  chariots  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  are  those  of  the  Egyptians ; 
and  by  close  attention  to  the  various  notices 
which  occur  respecting  them,  we  may  be  able  to 
discriminate  between  the  different  kinds  which 
were  in  use  arpong  that  people. 

The  earliest  notice  on  this  head  occurs  in  Gen. 
xli:43,  where  the  king  of  Egypt  honors  Joseph 
by  commanding  that  he  should  ride  in  the  second 
of  the  royal  chariots.  This  was  doubtless  a  state- 
chariot,  and  the  state-chariots  of  the  Eg>'ptians 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  different  from  their 
war-chariots,  the  splendid  military  appointments 
of  which  rendered  them  fit  for  purposes  of  royal 
pomp.  This  view  of  the  matter  is  confirmed  by 
our  finding  that  although  the  same  word  (mcr- 
cabah)  is  again  used  for  chariots  of  state  in  Gen. 
xlvi  :29,  I  Sam.  viii:ii.  2  Sam.  xv:i,  it  undoubt- 
edly denotes  a  war-chariot  in  Exod.  xv  -.4 ;  Joel 
ii  :5.  In  Is.  ii  7,  the  same  word  appears  to  com- 
prehend chariots  of  every  kind  which  were  found 
in  cities. 

(2)  Private  Carria^s.  We  also  observe  that 
where  private  carriages  were  known,  as  in 
Egypt,  they  were  of  the  same  shape  as  those  used 
in  war,  and  only  differed  from  them  by  having 
less   complete   military   accouterments,    although 


even  in  these  the  case  for  arrows  is  not  wanting. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Egyptian 
paintings  represents  a  person  of  quality  arriving 
late  at  an  entertainment  in  his  curricle,  drawn 
(like  all  the  Egyptian  chariots)  by  two  horses. 
He  is  attended  by  a  number  of  running  footmen, 
one  of  whom  hastens  forward  to  knock  at  the 
door  of  the  house,  another  advances  to  take  the 
reins,  a  third  bears  a  stool  to  assist  his  master 
in  alighting;  and  most  of  these  carry  their  sandals 
in  their  hands  that  they  may  run  with  the  more 
ease.  This  conveys  a  lively  illustration  of  such 
passages  as  i  Sam.  viiiiii  ;  2  Sam.  xv:i. 

(3)  War  Chariots.  The  principal  distinction 
between  these  private  chariots  and  those  actually 
used  in  war  was,  as  appears  from  the  monu- 
ments, that  in  the  former  the  party  drove  him- 
self, whereas  in  war  the  chariot,  as  among  the 
Greeks,  often  contained  a  second  person  to  drive 
it,  that  the  warrior  might  be  at  liberty  to  em- 
ploy his  weapons  with  the  more  effect.  But  this 
was  not  always  the  case ;  for  in  the  Egyptian 
monuments  we  often  see  even  royal  personages 
alone  in  their  chariots,  warring  furiously,  with 
the  reins  lashed  round  their  waist.  So  it  ap- 
pears that  Jehu  (who  certainly  rode  in  a  war- 
chariot)  drove  himself;  for  his  peculiar  style 
of  driving  was  recognized  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance  (2  Kings  ix:20). 

(4)  Definition  of  Terms.  There  has  been 
some  speculation  as  to  any  difference  of  meaning 
between  the  preceding  word  mercabah  and  mer- 
cab.  In  Lev.  xv  19  (rendered  in  the  Auth.  Vers, 
'saddle')  and  Cant.  iii;io  (rendered  'the  bot- 
tom') it  has  been  understood  by  some  to  de- 
note the  seat  of  a  chariot.  To  this  view  there  is 
the  fatal  objection  that  ancient  chariots  had  no 
seats.  It  appears  to  denote  the  seat  of  a  litter 
(the  only  vehicle  that  had  a  seat),  and  its  name 
mercah  may  have  been  derived  from  the  general 
resemblance  of  the  body  of  a  litter  (distinguished 
from  the  canopy,  etc.),  both  in  form  and  use, 
to  that  of  a  chariot. 

Another  word,  rckeb,  from  the  same  root,  ap- 
pears to  signify  a  carriage  of  any  kind,  and  is 
especially  used  with  reference  to  large  bodies  of 
carriages,  and  hence  most  generally  of  war-char- 
iots ;  for  chariots  were  anciently  seldom  seen  to- 
gether in  large  numbers  except  when  employed  in 
war.  It  is  applied  indifferently  to  the  war-chari- 
ots of  any  nation,  as  to  those  of  the  Egyptians 


Assyrian  Chariot. 

(Exod.  xiv:9),  the  Canaanites  (Josh.  xvii:i8> 
Judg.  i:i9;  iv:3),  the  Hebrews  (2  Kings  ix:2i, 
24;  x:i6),  the  Syrians  (2  Kings  v:9),  the  Per- 
sians (Is.  xxi:7,  9).  By  a  comparison  of  these 
references  with  those  passages  in  which  mercabah 
occurs,  we  find  the  two  words  applied  with  so 
little  distinction  to  all  sorts  of  carriages  as  to 
suggest  that  they  were  used  indifferently  and 
interchangeably. 

There    is    another    word    which    is    sometimes 
rendered  by  chariot,  viz.,'  'agalah;  but  as  we  have 
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elsewhere  (sec  Cart)  shown  that  it  denotes  a 
plaustrum,  cart  or  wagon,  drawn  by  oxen,  we 
need  not  here  return  to  the  subject. 

In  the  prophecy  of  Nahum,  wlio  was  of  the 
first  captivity,  and  resident  (if  not  born)  at  El- 
kosh,  in  .Assyria,  there  is  much  allusion  to  cliari- 
ots,  suggested  doubtless  by  their  frequency  before 
his  eyes  in  the  streets  of  Nineveh  and  throughout 
the   Assyrian   empire. 

Chariots  also  of  other  nations  are  mentioned, 
as  of  Assyria  (2  Kings  xix  :23 ;  Ez.  xxiii:24), 
Syria  (2  Sam.  viii  and  2  Kings  vi:i4,  15),  Persia 
(Is.  xxii:6),  and  lastly  Antiochus  Eupator  is  said 
to  have  had  300  chariots  armed  with  scythes  (2 
Mace.    xiii:2). 

(5)  New  Testament  Mention.  In  the  New 
Testament,  the  only  mention  made  of  a  chariot, 
except  in  Rev.  ix  ;y.  is  in  the  case  of  the  Ethio- 
pian or  .'\byssinian  eunuch  of  Queen  Candace, 
who  is  described  as  sitting  in  his  chariot  reading 
(.Acts    vin  :28,   29,   38). 

Figurative.  To  denote  the  speed  and  resistless 
power  and  majesty  with  which  God  effects  his 
purposes,  he  is  represented  as  possessing  chariots. 
These  are  angels,  providences,  clouds,  or  any 
other  natural  phenomena,  in  the  agency  and  mo- 
tion of  which  he  displays  his  greatness  and 
power,  opposes  and  conquers  his  foes,  and  sup- 
ports and  protects  his  people  (Ps.  Ixviii:i7;  Hab. 
iii:8;  Is.  Ixvi:i5;  Jer.  li  :2i ;  Zech.  vi:l). 

The  binding  the  chariot  to  the  swift  beast  im- 
ports fleeing  off  from  the  enemy  with  the  utmost 
speed  (Mic.  1:13).  In  imitation  of  the  Persians 
and  other  heathen  kings.  Manassch  and  Amon 
consecrated  chariots  to  the  sun ;  but  Josiah  des- 
troyed them  (2  Kings  xxiii:ii). 

The  "four  chariots"  proceeding  from  between 
mountains  of  brass  may  denote  the  four  noted 
monarchies  which,  according  to  the  eternal  pur- 
pose of  God,  have,  from  small  beginnings,  and 
amidst  great  opposition,  appeared  in  the  world, 
and  in  their  turn  conquered  the  nations.  The 
"chariot  with  red  horses"  may  denote  the  Assy- 
rians and  Chaldeans,  cruel  and  bloody  ;  that  with 
black  horses,  the  Medes  and  Persians,  sometimes 
arrayed  in  black,  and  terribly  distressful ;  that 
with  white  horses,  the  Greeks,  astonishingly  vic- 
torious, and  overrunning  the  very  places  which 
the  Medes  and  Persians  had  done ;  that  with 
grizzled  and  bay  horses,  the  Romans  and  Goths 
who  pushed  their  conquests  chielly  to  the  south- 
ward. Or  might  these  "chariots"  signify  angels, 
as  employed  in  the  dispensations  of  providence, 
of  bloody  wars  and  persecutions,  of  famines  and 
pestilence,  of  joy  and  prosperity,  of  events  won- 
derfully mixed?  Or,  might  they  signify  gospel 
ministers,  in  their  diversified  conditions?  or  in 
the  periods  apostolic,  Antichnslian,  millennial, 
etc.?     (Zech.  vi:I-8). 

"Chariots  of  fire,  and  horses  of  fire"  (2  Kings 
ii:il)  signifies  some  bright  effulgence  which,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  spectators,  resembled  those  ob- 
jects. "Chariot  man"  (2  Chron.  xviii:,i3)  is  an- 
other name  for  "driver  of  chariot"  (1  Kings  xxii : 
M) 

Ministers  and  eminent  saints  are  the  "chariots 
and  horsemen"  of  a  country;  such  is  the  regard 
God  shows  them,  such  the  power  of  their  prayers 
and  holy  conversation,  that  they  are  a  noted  means 
of  the  victories  and  preservation  of  their  coun- 
tries   (2   Kings  ii:l2:   xiii:i4). 

The  former  passage,  teaches  that,  as  earthly 
kingdoms  are  dependent  for  their  defense  and 
glory  upon  warlike  preparations,  a  single  prophet 
has  done  more  for  the  preservation  and  prosperity 
of  Israel   than   all  her  chariots  and  horsemen. 


CHARIOTS  OF  WAS  (char'I-ots  6v  war).  The 
Egy[itiaiis  used  horses  in  the  ec)uipmeiit  ot  an 
armed  force  before  Jacob  and  his  sons  had  settled 
in  Goshen;  they  had  chariots ol  war,  and  mounted 
asses  and  mules,  and  tiierefore  could  not  be  igno- 
rant of  the  art  ol  riding;  but  (or  ages  after  that 
period  Arab  nations  rude  on  the  bare  back,  and 
guided  the  animals  with  a  wand. 

Others,  and  probably  the  shepherd  invaders, 
noosed  a  single  rope  in  a  slipknot  round  the 
lower  jaw,  forming  an  imperfect  bridle,  with 
only  one  rein ;  a  practice  still  in  vogue  among 
the  Bedouins.  Thus  cavalry  were  but  little  for- 
midable, compared  with  chariots,  until  a  complete 
command  over  the  horse  was  obtained  by  the 
discovery  of  a  true  bridle.  This  seems  to  have 
been  first  introduced  by  chariot-drivers,  and  there 
are  figures  of  well-constructed  harness,  reins,  and 
mouthpieces  in  very  early  Egryptian  monuments, 
representing  both  native  and  foreign  chariots  of 
war.  These  differed  but  little  from  each  other, 
both  consisting  of  a  light  pole,  suspended  between 
and  on  the  withers  of  a  pair  of  horses,  the  after 
end  resting  on  a  light  axle-tree,  with  two  low 
wheels.     Upon  the  axle  stood  a  light  frame,  open 


Egyptian  War  Chariot. 

behind  and  floored  for  the  warrior  and  his  chari- 
oteer, who  both  stood  within;  on  the  sides  of 
the  frame  hung  the  war-bow,  in  its  case;  a  large 
quiver  with  arrows,  and  darts  had  commonly  a 
particular  sheath.  In  Persia,  the  chariots,  ele- 
vated upon  wheels  of  considerable  diameter,  had 
four  horses  abreast ;  and,  in  early  ages,  there  were 
occasionally  hooks  or  scythes  attached  to  the 
axles.  In  fighting  from  chariots  great  dexterity 
was  shown  by  the  warrior,  not  only  in  handling 
his  weapons,  but  also  in  stepping  out  upon  the 
pole  to  the  horses'  shoulders,  in  order  the  better 
to  attain  his  enemies,  and  the  charioteer  was  an 
important  person,  sometimes  equal  in  rank  tft 
the  w.irrior  himself.  Both  the  kingdoms  of  Judah 
and  Israel  had  war-chariots,  and,  from  the  case 
of  King  Josiah  at  the  battle  of  Megiddo  it  is 
cle.ir  they  had  also  traveling  vehicles,  for  being 
wounded  he  quilted  his  fighting  chariot,  and  in 
a  second,  evidently  more  commodious,  he  was 
brought   to   Jerusalem    (2  Chron.   xxxv:24). 

CHARITY    (rh.lri  l>l.  the    Greek    word    d>dir,, 
ag  un  pay,  Ircqueiitly  thus  rcudered   in   the   A.  V. 
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of  Hie  N.  T.  (e.  g.,  i  Cor.  xiii  throughout),  is  that 
which  is  more  usually  translated  '  love '  in  the 
same  version  (e.  g.,  John  xv  throughout). 

The  translation  of  the  word  by  'love'  is  the 
more  proper,  seeing  that  'charity'  has  acquired  a 
signification  in  our  language  which  limits  it  to 
overt  acts  of  beneficence.  'Ayiirr]  denotes  that 
kindly  state  of  mind  or  feeling  which  renders  a 
person  full  of  such  good  will  or  affectionate  re- 
gard towards  others  as  is  always  ready  to  evince 
itself  in  word  or  action.  In  short,  it  describes 
that  state  of  feeling  which  the  apostle  enjoined 
the  Romans  (xii:io)  to  entertain:  'Be  ye  kindly 
affectioncci  one  to  another.'  This  extended  mean- 
ing of  the  word  explains  the  pre-eminence  which 
the  apostle  assigns  to  the  virtue  which  it  implies 
over  every  other  Christian  grace  (l  Cor.  xiii). 

CHARMING  OF  SERPENTS  (charm 'ing  6v 
ser'p^nts).     See  Adder. 

CHARMIS  (kar'mis),(Gr.  xapM's,  (^■''a/'-w'.f'),  son 
of  Melchiel,  one  of  tlie  three  "rulers"  of  Bethulia 
(Judith  vi:i5;  viiiiio;  x:6). 

CHARRAN  (kar'ran),  (Acts  vii:2,  4).  See 
Har-\.\. 

CHARTTrMMIM    (kar-tum'raim),  (Heb.   ^^"^l^, 

khartome' ,  using  charms). 

This  is  the  title  rendered  'magicians'  in  our 
version,  applied  to  the  'wise  men'  of  Egypt  (Gen. 
xli  :8,  22  ;  Exod.  vii  :il  ;  viii  7,  18,  19;  ix  :ii),  and 
of  Babylon  (Dan.  1:20;  ii;2)  The  word  'magi- 
cians' is  not  in  either  case  properly  applied,  as 
the  magi  belonged  to  Persia  rather  than  to  Baby- 
lon or  Eg>'pt ;  and  should  be  altogether  avoided 
in  such  application,  seeing  that  it  has  acquired  a 
sense  different  from  that  which  it  once  bore.  The 
Hebrew  word  properly  denotes  'wise  men,'  as 
they  called  themselves  and  were  called  by  others; 
but,  as  we  should  call  them,  'men  eminent  in 
learning  and  science,'  their  exclusive  possession 
of  which  in  their  several  countries  enabled  them 
occasionally  to  produce  effects  which  were  ac- 
counted  supernatural   by   the  people. 

CHARTJL  (kar'ul),  (Heb,  '".'";',  khar-rool'), 
occurs  in  three  places  in  Scripture,  and  in  them  all 
is  translated  'nettles'  in  the  A.  V. 

Thus  in  Prov.  xxiv  :30,  31,  it  is  written,  'I 
went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful,  etc.,  and,  lo ! 
it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns,  and  nettles 
(chaniUiin)  had  covered  the  face  thereof.'  So 
in  Job  xxx  7,  it  is  stated  that  he  was  insulted 
by  the  children  of  those  whom  he  would  formerly 
have  disdained  to  employ,  and  who  were  so  ab- 
ject and  destitute  that  'among  the  bushes  they 
brayed ;  under  the  nettles  they  were  gathered  to- 
gether ;'  and  in  Zeph.  ii  .g,  'Surely  Moab  shall  be 
as  Sodom,  and  the  children  of  Ammon  as  Go- 
morrah, even  the  breeding  of  nettles,  and  salt- 
pits,  and  a  perpetual  desolation.'  Considerable 
difTiculty  has  been  experienced  in  determining  the 
plant  which  is  alluded  to  in  the  above  passages. 

Hence  brambles,  the  wild  plum  and  thistles, 
have  been  severally  selected ;  but  nettles  have 
had  the  greatest  number  of  supporters. 

Of  all  these  determinations,  however,  it  must 
he  observed  that  they  amount  to  nothing  more 
than   conjectures. 

All  that  is  implied  is  that  neglected  fields,  that 
is,  fields  in  cultivation  which  are  neglected,  will 
become  covered  with  weeds,  and  that  these  should 
be  of  a  kind  such  as  idlers,  as  in  the  passage 
of  Job.  might  take  shelter  under,  or  lie  down 
among.  This  passage,  indeed,  seems  to  preclude 
Any  thorny  plant  or  nettle,  as  no  one  would  vol- 
untarily   resort    to    such   a   situation. 


Moreover,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  there 
is  a  word  in  a  cognate  language,  the  Arabic, 
which  is  not  very  dissimilar  from  charul  or  kha- 
rul,  and  which  is  applied  to  plants,  apparently 
quite  suitable  to  all  the  above  passages.  The 
word  khardul  is  applied  in  all  old  Arabic  works, 
as  well  as  at  the  present  day,  to  different  species 
of  mustard,  and  also  to  plants  which  are  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purposes  as  mustard,  and 
it  is  not  very  unlike  the  kharul  or  charul  of  Scrip- 
ture. In  fact,  they  do  not  differ  more  than  many 
words  which  are  considered  to  have  been  origi- 
nally the  same.  Some  of  the  wild  kinds  of  mus- 
tard are  well  known  to  spring  up  in  cornfields,  and 
to  be  the  most  troublesome  of  all  the  weeds  with 
which  the  husbandman  has  to  deal :  one  of  these, 
indeed,  sinapis  arvcnsis,  is  well-known  as  abun- 
dant in  our  fields,  where  it  is  a  very  troublesome 
weed,  and  also  in  waste  ground  when  newly  dis- 
turbed. 

Some  of  these  are  found  in  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine so  large  that  one  of  them  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  mustard  tree  alluded  to  by  our  Saviour. 
5".  arvensis  being  so  widely  diffused,  is  probably 
also  found  in  Palestine,  though  this  can  only 
be  determined  by  a  good  botanist  on  the  spot,  or 
by  a  comparison  of  genuine  specimens.  But 
there  is  another  species,  the  5".  orientalis,  which 
is  common  in  cornfields  in  Syria,  and  south  and 
middle  Europe,  and  which  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished from  5".  arvensis.  Either  of  these  will 
suit  the  above  passages,  and  as  the  name  is  not 
very  dissimilar,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
better  entitled  to  be  the  charul  of  Scripture  than 
any  other  plant  that  has  hitherto  been  adduced. 

CHASE  (chas).    See  Hunting. 

CHASIL  (kas'il),  (Heb.  '''Pn  khaw-seel' ,  de- 
vourer,  Eng.  \'ers.  caterpillar),  occurs  in  Hebrew. 
I  Kings  viii;37;  2  Chron.  vi:28;  Ps.  lxxviii:46;  Is, 
xxxiii:4;  Joel   i:4;   ii  :2s. 

In  the  Auth.  Vers.  1  Kings  viii  137 ;  2  Chron. 
vi:28;  Ps.  lxxviii:46;  cv:34;  Is.  xxxiii:4;  Jer. 
Ii  :i4,  27  ;  Joel  1:4;  ii  :25. 

The  English  word  caterpillar  belongs  strictly  to 
the  larvce  of  the  genus  lepidoptera,  and  more 
especially  to  the  larvae  of  a  section  of  it,  the 
Papilionda:.  It  is,  however,  far  from  provable 
that  the  chasil  is  any  species  of  caterpillar.  The 
root  from  which  it  is  derived,  signifies  to  'con- 
sume' or  'devour,'  and  it  is  especially  used  to  de- 
note the  ravages  of  the  locust  (Deut.  xxviii:38). 

The  Arabic  and  Syriac  cognates  also  signify 
to  consume.  The  word  PpoOxot,  by  which  it  is 
frequently  rendered  in  the  Septuagint,  from 
ppuxTKw,  I  eat  up,  conveys  also  the  idea  of  rav- 
cnousness.  All  these  names  indicate  a  creature 
whose  chief  characteristic  is  voracity,  and  which 
also  attaches  to  all  the  species  of  locusts.  The 
ancients,  indeed,  concur  in  referring  the  word  to 
the  locust  tribe  of  insects,  but  are  not  agreed 
whether  it  signifies  any  particular  species  of  lo- 
cust, or  is  the  name  for  any  of  those  stales  or 
transformations  through  which  the  locust  passes 
from  the  egg  to  the  perfect  insect.  The  Latin 
Fathers  take  it  to  mean  the  larvtr  of  the  locust, 
and  the  Greek  understand  it  as  the  name  of  an 
adult  locust. 

The  Septuagint,  in  Lev.  xi  :22,  seems  to  dis- 
tinguish the  bruchus  'and  its  kind'  from  the  com- 
mon locust  as  differing  not  in  age.  but  in  species. 
It  also  ascribes  Ai<'ht  to  the  brookhos,  and  speaks 
of  it  as  a  distinct  species,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  suspect  it  of  an  egregious  error. 

CHASMIL  (kas'mil),  (Heb.  '5?",  khash-maT . 
Ezek.  1:4,  27;  viii:2),  was  probably  a  composition  of 
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several  sorts  of  metal,  since  even  electron,  by 
which  the  word  is  rendered  by  the  ancients,  fre- 
quently signifies  a  composition  of  gold  andsilver 

CHASTE,  CHASTITY  (chast,  chas'ti-ty),  (Gr. 
47^1,  hac-nos  ;  o7i'6ri;s,  hag-not'ace,  dedicated, 
hence,  holy,  clean),  freedom  from  lustful  actions 
or  thoughts  (Phil.  iv;8;  i  Tim.  v:22;  I  P:t.  iii:2). 

The  word  is  applied  to  God  in  I  John  iii;3; 
James  iii.17. 

CHASTEN  (cha's'n).    See  Chastisement. 

CHASTISEMENT  (cbas'tlz-mcnt). 

1.  (Heb.  "-'„  yavj-sar' ,  primarily  to  instruct, 
then  to  chasten,  Deut.  viii:5;  xxi:l8;  Ps.  vii; 
xxxviii:!;  xciv:2). 

2.  (Heb. '^^',>'atf-*aAA',  to  convict.)   This  word 

is  translated  chasten  in  2  Sara.  vii;l4;  Job  xxxiii: 

19- 
8.  (Heb.  '"'*?,  a-jj-naw' .  to  humble  oneself,  is 

translated  "to  chasten  thyself"  in  Uan.  x:i2.) 
In  the  New  Testament  we  have  iratiiiw, pahee- 

dyoo'o,  to  instruct,  chasten,  train,  etc. 
CHATZIB  (kit'zir),  (Heb.  ""'"^'l,  khaw-tseer'),  or 

Chazir,  also  Chajir. 

This  word  occurs  in  several  places  in  the  Old 
Testament,  where  it  is  variously  translated  as 
grass,  in  I  Kings  xviii:S;  2  I-Cings  xix:26;  Job 
xl:i5;  Ps.  xxxvii  :2,  etc;  herb  in  Job  viii:l2; 
hay,  in  Prov.  xxvii:25,  and  Is.  xv:6;  and  court. 


in  Is.  xxxiv:!3;  but  in  Num.  xi  :5,  it  is  trans- 
lated Iccks.  Hebrew  scholars  state  that  the  word 
signifies  'green'  or  "grass"  in  general ;  and  it  is 
no  doubt  clear,  from  the  context  of  most  of  the 
above  passages,  that  this  must  be  its  meaning. 
There  is  therefore  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  so  translated  in  all  the  passages  where  it  oc- 
curs, except  in  the  last. 

In  the  passage  of  Num.  xi  :$,  where  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  desert  long  for  "the  melons,  and  the 
Iccks.  and  the  onions,  and  the  garlic  of  Egypt, 
it  is  evident  that  it  was  not  grass  which  they  de- 
sired for  food,  but  some  green,  perhaps  grass-like 
vc^ctnble.  for  which  the  word  chalcir  is  used,  and 
rhich   is   above   translated   leeks.    In   the   same 


way  that,  in  this  country,  the  word  greens  is 
applied  to  a  variety  of  cabbage.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  therefore,  that  chatzir  is  here  similarly 
employed,  though  this  docs  not  prove  that  teekt 
are  intended.  That  the  leek  is  esteemed  in  Egypt 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Hasselquist,  who  says, 
"that  the  kind  called  karrat  by  the  Arabs  must 
certainly  have  been  one  of  those  desired  by  the 
children  of  Israel ;  as  it  has  been  cultivated  and 
esteemed  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
time    in    Egypt." 

CHAVAH  (ka'vah),  (Gen.  iii:20,  marg.),  a  form 
of  Eve,  mure  closely  representing  the  Heb. 

CHEBAB  (ke'bar),  (Heb. "tt. keb-awr' ,  length), a 
river  of  Mesopotamia,  upon  the  banks  of  which 
I<ing  Nebuchadnezzar  planted  a  colony  of  Jews, 
among  whom  was  the  prophet  Ezckiel  (2  Kings 
XXIV. 15;  Ezek.  i:l,  3;  iii:l5,  23;  x:l5,  22). 

This  was  supposed  to  be  the  same  river  that 
was  known  among  the  Greeks  as  the  Chaboras, 
and  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Khabour.  It 
flows  to  the  Euphrates,  through  Mesopotamia, 
and  is  the  only  considerable  stream  which  enters 
that  river,  at  Circesium. 

The  view  now  obtains  that  the  Chebar  was  a 
Babylonian  canal.  Similar  streams  were  known 
by  the  name  nar,  river. 

It  is  a  name  which  might  properly  be  given  to 
any  large  river.  It  is  sometimes  identified  with 
Nahr  Malcha,  or  the  Royal  Canal  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

CHEBEL  (ke'bel),  (Heb.  ^^f),J!:/ieA-6e/},\\tera\- 
ly  means  "rope"  (Josh.  ii:l5;  I  Kings  xx;3l,  etc.). 
Krom  this  it  came  to  denote  a  "band"'  of  men  (Ps. 
cxix;6l).  In  a  topographical  sense  it  means  a 
"tract""  and  is  always  applied  to  the  region  of 
Argob   (Ueut.  iii:i3.  14:  '  Kings  iv;l3). 

CHECKER  WORK  (chek'5r  wQrk),  (Heb.  "^f  ??• 
seb-aw-ka-cu' ,  network). 

This  word  is  used  to  describe  the  lattice  work 
of  the  balustrade  upon  the  columns  of  the  Temple 
(i  Kings  vii:i7).  In  verse  18,  the  same  word 
is  translated  "network." 

CHEDEK  (kedek).     See  THORNS. 

CHEDORLAOMER  ('.;6d"orla'o-mer  or  ked'or- 
14-o'mer),  (Heb.  "r-"?*,  ked-or-lavj-o' mer),  king 
of  Elam.  and  leader  of  the  four  kings  who  invad- 
ed Canaan  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv;4). 

We  thus  know  that  .Xbraham  came  out  of  Ur 
of  the  ChaUlees,  and  by  way  of  Haran  finally 
reached  Palestine,  where  he  cared  for  his  flocks 
and  herds,  and  also  recaptured  the  booty  which 
had  I'een  taken  from  the  cities  of  the  plain.  VVc 
learn  from  Genesis  that  Chedorlaomer,  who  led 
the  invaders,  was  king  of  Elam.  but  that  is  all. 
Any  further  light  on  the  subject  must  come  from 
the  recovered  monuments  of  the   East. 

(1)  Primitive  Peoples.  At  the  time  when 
Tcrah  and  his  son  Abraham  left  Southern  Baby- 
lonia, it  was  inhabited  by  various  races,  the 
original  race  being  probably  of  the  negrite  type- 
very  dark  and  small  and  no  match  for  the  larger 
,111(1  stronger  races  which  followed.  They 
formed  the  original  basis  of  the  population  of  both 
Babylonia  and  Elam  to  the  cast.  With  them, 
and  dominant  over  them,  were  two  other  rival 
and  generally  hostile  races,  inhabiting  Babylonia, 
one  of  which  we  may  call  Mongolian,  which 
came  from  the  east  or  northeast,  by  way  of  Elam, 
while  the  other  was  Semitic,  and  came  from 
the  west,  from  Arabia.  .Miraham  belonged  to 
this  Semitic  stock,  which  had  succeeded  the  Mon- 
gol invasion  and  had  conquered  the  country. 
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(2)  Mongolian  Invasions.  Somewhere  about 
2300  B.  C.  occurred  one  of  the  most  important 
and  revolutionary  events  in  the  history  of  the 
early  world,  and  one  whose  full  extent  only  now 
begins  to  be  understood.  It  was  nothing  less 
than  the  bursting  out  of  a  great  flood  of  Mongol 
people,  which  overran  all  that  was  then  kn<rvn 
of  the  civilized  East  or  West.  Such  a  horde  of 
conquerors  had  subdued  the  negrite  populaiion 
of  Babylonia  and  Elam  before  the  begmnmg 
of  history,  and  now  came  another  such  inva- 
sion. 

This  horde,  of  about  2300  B.  C,  the  first  of 
which  we  have  historical  knowledge,  divided,  as 
it  seems,  into  two  streams.  One  of  these  crossed 
the  upper  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  reached  the  Med- 
iterranean coast,  and  proceeded  southward,  imtil 
it  at  last  reached  Egypt,  and  leaving  kindred 
people  behind  it,  there  founded  the  dynasty  of 
the  hated  Shepherd  or  Hyksos  kings,  which  over- 
threw the  fourteenth  regular  dynasty.  All  of 
this  took  time,  and  must  be  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  an  already  considerably  Alongolianized 
Phoenicia. 

The  other  division  of  the  Mongolian  invasion 
passed  down  east  of  the  Tigris,  over  the  territory 
which  was  afterward  Persia,  into  the  southern 
Persian  territory  of  Elam,  where  it  found  a 
kindred  population  in  control,  and  then  crossed 
the  Tigris  into  Babylonia,  where  the  Semites 
were  the  ruling  people.  This  great  invasion,  of 
which  we  have  pretty  definite  knowledge,  and 
which  we  call  Elamite,  was  substantially  con- 
current with  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  by  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Canaanite  or  Phcenician,  the  old 
Mongolian  nomads,  who  founded  Avaris  and  the 
Hyksos  dynasty.     (  De.monstrations,  page  470.) 

The  most  distinguished  of  these  Mongolian  or 
Elamite  conquerors  of  Babylonia  was  Kudur- 
Nahunta,  whose  name  means  "the  servant  of  the 
god  Nahunta." 

This  Elamite  conquest  probably  covered  all  of 
Southern  Babylonia,  although  the  farthest  extent 
of  it  known  to  us  was  the  plunder  in  the  year 
2285  B.  C,  of  the  city  of  Erech.  and  the  capture 
of  the  image  of  Nana,  which  was  carried  to 
Susa,  and  was  recovered  by  Assur-bani-pal,  king 
of  Assyria,  1800  years  later. 

From  Erech  to  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  was  not  a 
long  distance.  At  this  time  there  must  have 
been  a  great  emigration  of  the  Semites,  who  fled 
from  this  irresistible  invasion.  They  went  north 
and  formed  a  homogeneous  Semitic  population 
farther  up  the  valleys  of  the  two  rivers,  the  basis 
of   the    later   Assyrian   empire. 

(3)  Departure  of  Terah.  About  this  time 
Terah  and  his  family  left  their  ancestral  home 
for  the  North,  and  we  may  conjecture,  with  great 
probability,  that  the  Elamite  invasion  explains  in 
part  their  departure;  we  may  believe  that  they 
were  the  representatives  of  the  dispossessed  aris- 
tocracy which  went  to  the  northern  plain  of 
Haran,  carrying,  as  we  know,  with  them,  the 
worship  of   Sin.  the   moon   god   of  Ur. 

(4)  Abraham  and  the  Early  Kings.  In  time, 
.Abraham  at  the  command  of  God  moved  farther 
to  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  wandered  over 
the  land  of  Canaan.  It  was  while  he  was  there 
that  the  invasion  of  Palestine  occurred,  led  by 
Chedorlaomer,  or,  as  his  Elamite  name  would  be, 
Kudur-Lagamar,  meaning  the  servant  of  the 
goddess  Lagamar,  who.  perhaps,  represented  the 
Dawn,  and  a  name  parallel  to  that  of  his  great 
predecessor.   Kudur-Nahunta. 

Kudur-Nahunta's  son  was  Simti-Shilhak,  who 
was  the  father  of  Kudur-Mabug,  who  was  the 
father    of    Eri-Aku    (in    Semitic,    Rim-Sin)    of 


Larsa,  probably  the  Arioch,  king  of  EUasar,  who 
was  one  of  those  who  made  the  raid  on  Canaan 
(see  Arioch)  with  Chedorlaomer  (Kudur-La- 
gamar), king  of  Elam. 

We  do  not  know  just  what  was  the  extent  and 
purpose  of  this  invasion,  but  we  may  be  sure 
tliat  the  Semite  Abraham,  who  had  been  driver, 
by  the  Elamites  out  of  his  ancestral  home,  had 
no  good  will  towards  the  house  of  Kudur-Na- 
hunta, nor  any  of  his  successors. 

He  lived  at  some  distance  from  the  rich  cities 
which  were  attacked,  and  was  personally  safe; 
but  he  was  not  only  glad  to  rescue  his  nephew- 
Lot,  but  also  to  avenge  as  far  as  possible  the 
injuries  which  he  and  his  father  had  suffered, 
and  which  made  them  wanderers  from  their  early 
home.  The  opportunity  was  offered  on  the  re- 
treat. We  must  not  imagine  Abraham,  with  his 
three  hundred  and  eighteen  men,  as  attacking  the 
combined  army  of  the  invaders.  What  he  prob- 
ably did  was  to  follow  and  surprise  a  separate 
detachment  which  had  lingered  to  attack  and 
spoil  Sodom,  or  had  charge  of  prisoners.  These 
were  suddenly  overcome,  and  the  prisoners  and 
spoil  retaken  (Gen.  xiv:i4-i6).  (See  Abraham; 
Lot.) 

Kudur-Lagamar  is  the  last  one  of  this  line 
of  Elamite  or  Mongolian  kings  ruling  over  Baby- 
lonia that  is  known  to  us.  It  is  supposed  by 
some  that  Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar,  who  was 
also  in  the  invasion  of  Kudur-Lagamar  (Che- 
dorlaomer) is  the  same  as  Hammurabi,  who  later 
drove  out  the  Elamites  and  restored  a  Semitic 
line  of  rulers  and  who  reigned  until  about  1600 
B.  C.    (See  .Amraphel.) 

Another  Elamite  or  Kassite  dynasty  conquered 
Babylonia  and  held  it   for  some  300  years. 

Such  a  wide  view  of  early  Oriental  history  as 
we  have  taken  explains  not  only  the  relations  of 
.Abraham  to  the  politics  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees, 
and  the  reason  for  his  hostility  to  the  Elamites, 
but  it  also  explains  the  fact,  so  surprising  to 
scholars,  of  the  wide  use  of  the  cuneiform  writ- 
ing in  Palestine,  a  few  centuries  later,  as  proved 
by  the  Tel-.Amarna  tablets.  (See  Tel-.Amarna 
Tablets.)  The  Elamites  used  the  cuneiform 
script. 

This  raid  of  Kudur-Lagamar  was  one  of  a 
large  number  which  brought  Canaan  under  .the 
rule  of  Elam  and  Babylonia,  but  not  with  the 
nearer  Egypt.  Its  literature  and  writing  were 
Babylonian,  not  Egyptian.  We  may  not  be  sur- 
prised if  we  learn  that  its  religion,  and  its  notions 
of  cosmogony,  and  all  its  faiths  and  legends  were 
closely  allied  to  those  of  Babylonia.  (See  Dem- 
onstrations, page  470.)  (See  Chedorlaomer  and 
Ahrahnm,  William  Hayes  Ward,  D.  D.,  Horn. 
Rei'..  July,  1894;  Price.  The  Monuments  and  the 
Old  Testament,  pp.  loi,  293.) 

CHEEK  (chek),  (Heb.  T^,  lekh-ee'). 

In  the  Mosaic  economy  a  part  of  the  priests* 
provision  comprehended  the  ehceks  and  maw  of 
the  sacrifice  (Deut.  xviii:3).  Cheek-teeth  appear 
to  be  the  grinders,  strong  and  resistless  in  the 
lion    (Joel  i  :6). 

Figurative,  To  smite  one  upon  the  cheek  was 
a  vile  insult  as  well  as  an  injury  (Job  xvino; 
Lam.  iii:3o:  Mic.  vii ;  Luke  vi;2g).  In  Psalms 
iii  :7,  the  term  is  used  to  indicate  destruction. 
The  idea  of  strength  is  conveyed  in  Joel  i  :6. 

CHEESE  (chez)  is  mentioned  three  times  only 
in  the  Bible  under  a  different  Hebrew  name,  as 

3^'^?  '^"^"r.    khah-re-tiay'  he-kha-d'-!au'h' ,   slices, 

or  segments,  of  cheese  (i  Sam.  17:18);  T^  f^'^'?- 
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sheph-owth'  baw-kawr' ,  according  to  the  Chaldee 
and  the  rabbins,  cheese  of  cows  (2  Sam.  17:29); 
^'^},  gheb-ee-naw'  (Job  x:  10),    coagulated  milk. 

In  this,  the  most  important  passage  in  which 
this  preparation  from  milk  is  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, Job,  figuratively  describing  the  formation  of 
the   fetus   in    the    womb,   says : 

'Hast   thou   not   poured   me   out    like   milk, 
And   curdled    (condensed,    solidified)    me   like 
cheese?'  (x:io). 

There  is  much  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
cheese  used  by  the  Jews  differed  in  no  respect 
from  that  still  common  in  the  East ;  which  is  usu- 
ally exhibited  in  small  cakes  about  the  size  of  a 
tea  saucer,  white  in  color,  and  excessively  salt.  It 
has  no  rind,  and  soon  becomes  excessively  hard 
and  dry — being,  indeed,  not  made  for  long  keep- 
ing. It  is  best  when  new  and  comparatively  soft ; 
»nd,  in  this  state,  large  quantities  are  consumed 
in  lumps  or  crumbs  not  made  up  into  cakes.  All 
cheese  in  the  East  is  of  very  indifferent  quality, 
and  it  is  within  the  writer's  own  knowledge  that 
the  natives  infinitely  prefer  English  or  Dutch 
cheese  when  they  can  obtain  it.  In  making  this 
cheese,  the  thing  used  to  curdle  the  milk  is  either 
butter-milk  or  a  decoction  of  the  great-headed 
thistle,  or  wild  artichoke.  The  curds  are  after- 
wards put  into  small  baskets  made  of  rushes  or 
palm  leaves,  which  are  then  tied  up  close,  and  the 
necessary  pressure  applied.  (See  I  Sam.  xvii:i8; 
2  Sam.  xvii  129.) 

A  valley  at  Jerusalem  bore  the  name  Cheese- 
mongers. 

CHEI-AI,  (kelal),  (Heb.  ^i*?,  kel-awF .  perfec- 
tion; Xa\i)X,  rAa/d/),  Ezra  x:30,  where  he  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  eight  sons  of  Pahath-Moab, 
who  all  took  "strange  wives"  (B.  C.  458). 

CHELBENAH  (kfl-be'nah),  (Heb.  '^%^P:.,  khal- 

ben-aw'),  is  mentioned  in  Exod.  xxx:34  as  one  of 
the  substances  from  which  the  incense  for  the 
sanctuary  was  to  be  prepared:  'Take  unto  thee 
sweet  spices,  stactc  (opobalsamum,  R.  V.)  and 
onycha  and  (chelbenah)  galbanum.'  The  Hebrew 
word  is  very  similar  to  the  Greek  xoX/SdiT(, ^«/ian- 
um,  which  occurs  as  early  as  the  lime  of  Hippoc- 
rates. 

Galbanum  then  is  either  a  natural  exudation,  or 
obtained  by  incisions  from  some  umbelliferous 
plant.  It  occurs  in  commerce  in  the  form  cither 
of  tears  or  masses,  commonly  called  lump-gal- 
banum.  The  latter  is  of  the  consistence  of  wax, 
tenacious,  of  a  brownish,  or  brownish  yellow 
color,  with  white  spots  in  the  interior,  which  are 
the  agglutinated  tears.  Its  odor  is  strong  and 
balsamic,  but  disagreeable,  and  its  taste  warm  and 
bitter.  It  is  composed  of  (yb  per  cent,  of  resin, 
and  6  of  volatile  oil,  with  gum,  etc  ,  and  im- 
purities. It  was  formerly  held  in  high  esteem  as 
a  stimulant  and  anti-spasmndic  medicine,  and  is 
still  employed  as  such,  and  for  external  applica- 
tion to  discuss  indolent  tumors. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  ancients  to  mix  gal- 
banum with  the  most  fragrant  substances  with 
which  they  were  acquainted.  The  effect  of  such 
mixture  must  depend  upon  the  proportion  in 
which  it  or  any  other  strong-smelling  substance 
is  intermixed,  more  than  upon  what  is  its  peculiar 
odor  when  in  a  concentrated  stale.  We  need 
not,  therefore,  inquire  into  the  reasons  which  have 
been  asf;igned  to  account  for  galbanum  being  in- 
termixed with  stacte  and  onycha  as  sweet  spices- 
We  see  that  the  same  practice  existed  among  the 
Greeks  and  the  Egyptians. 


CHELCIAS  (kSl'shlas),  (Heb.   'Th^n.  khi'ket- 

^-aa.'^'  the  portion  of  the  Lord),  Hilkiah,  the  father 
of  Susanna. 

Tradition  makes  him  the  brother  of  Jeremiah, 
and  identifies  him  with  the  priest  who  found  the 
copv  of  the  law  in  the  time  of  Josiah  (2  Kings 
xxii  :8). 

CHEIXIANS  (k81-li-anz),  (Judith  ii:23).  See 
Chellus. 

CHELLXTH  (kel'luh),  (Heb.  '■?^^?,  kel-oo-hah'- 
ee,  robust),  one  of  the  sons  of  Bani,  who  had  for- 
eign wives  (Ezra  x:35),  B.C.  458.  Called  also 
Cheluhi. 

CHELLUS  (kgl-luz),  (Gr.  X€X\oi;i.  khel-loos'). 
named  amongst  the  places  beyond  Jordan  to  which 
Nebuchodnosor  sent  his  summons  (Judith  1:9). 

CHELOD  (ke'l6d).  The  sons  of  Chelod  were 
among  those  who  obeyed  the  summons  of 
Nebuchodnosor  to  his  war  with  Arphaxad  (Judith 
i:6).  The  word  is  evidently  corrupt  and  probably 
a  nickname  of  the  Syrians,  "sons  of  the  moles, 
ni^n^  kholed). 

CHELTJB  (ke'lub),  (Heb.  21^?,  kel-oob' ,  a  cage) 

!■  The  brother  of  Shuah  and  father  of  Mehir, 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah    (i   Chron.  iv:ii). 

2.  The  father  of  Ezri,  who  was  David's  chief 
gardener  (i  Chron.  xxvii:26),  B.  C.  after  1000. 

CHELUBAI  (ke-Iu'bai),  (Heb.  '^1^?,  keloo-bah'- 
ee),  one  of  the  sons  of  Hezron  (i  Chron.  ii:9);  else- 
where in  the  same  chapter  (verses  18,  42)  called 
Cai-EB  (which  see). 

CHEMAKIM  (k6ma-rlra),  (Heb.  0""!'??,  kemaw- 
reem' ,  Zepli.  i:4). 

In  2  Kings  xxiii  :s,  it  is  rendered  "idolatrous 
priests,"  and  in  Hos.  x:s,  "priests."  In  the  He- 
brew usage  of  the  word,  it  is  exclusively  applied 
to  the  priests  of  the  false  worship. 

CHEMOSH  (kemdsh),  (Heb.  '^"'2?.  kem-osh').  is 
the  name  of  a  national  god  of  the  Moabites  (i 
Kings  xi:7;  2  Kings  xxiii:i3;  Jer.  xlviii:;;  who  are 
for  tiiis  reason  called  the  'people  of  Chemosh,'  in 
Num.  xxi:2q),  and  of  the  Ammonites  (Judg.  xi:24), 
whose  worship  was  introduced  among  the  Israel- 
ites by  Solomon  (i  Kings  xi:7). 

No  etymology  of  the  name  which  has  been  pro- 
posed, and  no  attempt  which  has  been  made  to 
identify  this  god  with  others  whose  attributes  are 
better  known,  are  suflicicntly  plausible  to  deserve 
particular  notice.  The  only  theory  which  rests 
on  any  probability  is  that  which  assumes  a  re- 
semblance between  Chemosh  and  Arabian  idol- 
atry. Jewish  tradition  affirms  that  he  was  wor- 
shiped under  the  symbol  of  a  black  star,  and 
Maimonidcs  states  that  his  worshipers  went  bare- 
headed and  abstained  from  the  use  of  garments 
sewn  together  by  the  needle.  The  black  star,  the 
connection  with  Arabian  idolatry,  and  the  fact 
that  Chemosh  is  coupled  with  Moloch  (i  Kings 
vi:7),  favor  the  theory  that  he  had  some  analog\' 
with  the  planet  Saturn.  Solomon  erected  a  high 
place  for  him  near  Jerusalem  (i  Kings  xi:7), 
which  was  afterwards  defiled  by  Josiah  (2  Kings 
xxiii  :I3). 

CHENAANAH  (ke-na'a-nah')(Heb.  ^-tP*?,  ken- 
ah-an  iiw' ,  fl.it.  Inw). 

1.  Son  of  Bilhan.  descendant  of  Beniamin,  head 
of  the  Bcnjamite  house  (l  Chron.  vii:io),  prob- 
ably of  the  family  of  Bclailes  (B.  C.  1020'). 

2.  Father  or  ancestor  of  Zedekiah,  the  false 
prophet,  who  encouraged  Ahab  to  go  up  against 
Ramoth-Gilead  (1  Kings  xxii:ll.  24;  2  Chron 
xviii:io,  23)     Perhaps  the  same  as  1  (B.  C.  896). 
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CHENANI  (ken'a-nl),  (Heb. '^^?,  ken-aw-nee' , 
Jphovah  appointed  or  made). 

One  of  the  Levites  who  officiated  at  the  solemn 
purification  of  the  people  under  Ezra  (Neh.  ix:4), 
B.  C.  459. 

CHENANIAH  (ken'a-ni'ah),  (Heb.  '',■?=!?,  koi- 

an-ya-w' ,  God's  goodness). 

A  master  of  the  temple  music,  who  conducted 
the  grand  musical  services  when  the  ark  was  re- 
moved from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  to  Jeru- 
salem   (l   Chron.  xv:22). 

CHEPHAB-HAAMMONAI  (ke'phar-ha-am'- 
mo-nai),  (Heb.  "'?-?  '^'''^i'C',  kef-ar'  haw-am-mo-nee' , 
village  of  the  Ammonites). 

A  place  mentioned  among  the  towns  of  Ben- 
jamin (Josh.  xviii:24).  No  trace  of  it  has  been 
found,  but  it  doubtless  preserved  the  memory  of 
an  Amorite  incursion  into  the  ravines  that  ran 
back  from  the  Jordan  into  the  highlands  of  Ben- 
jamin. 

CHEPHIRAH  (ke-phi'rah),  (Heb.  i^T"?,  kef-ee- 
raw' ,  with  the  definite  article,  '^T'^^,k<ik-kef-ee- 
raw' ,  except  in  the  later  books),  a  city  of  the  Gib- 
eonites,  given  to  Benjamin  (Josh,  ixiiy;  xviii:26). 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  village  of  the  Hivites, 
and  to  have  retained  its  name,  to  whatever  size 
it  might  afterwards  have  attained.  It  continued 
to  exist  after  the  captivity  (Ezra  ii  :2S  ;  Neh.  vii : 
29).  Its  site  is  tlie  ruin  Kefireh,  eight  miles  west- 
northwest  of  Jerusalem,  about  two  miles  east  of 
Tdio   (Ajalon)   (Robinson  iii.  146). 

CHEKAN  (Ue'ran),  (Heb.  Iv?,  ker-awn,  union), 
one  of  the  sons  of  Dishon  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi: 
26;  I  Chron.  i:4i),  B.  C.  1920. 

CHEBETHIM  (ker'e-thlm),  (Heb.  ^Tl^?,  kher- 
ee-theem' ,  Ezek.  xxv:i6).  The  plural  form  is  else- 
where Cherethites  (which  see). 

CHERETHITES  and  PELETHITES(ker'e-th- 
ites  and  pe'leth  ites),  (Heb.  "•"'^?,  ker-ay-ihee'), 
names  borne  by  the  royal  life-guards  in  the  time 
of  David  (2  Sam.  viii:l8;  i  Chron.  xviii:l7).  Pre- 
vailing opinion  translates  their  names  'Headsmen 
and  Foot-runners.' 

The  former  word  is  used  for  woodcutters  (2 
Chron.  ii:io),  and  it  might  seem  probable  that 
the  Cherethites,  like  the  lictors  of  the  Roman 
dictator,  carried  axes,  both  as  a  badge  of  office 
and  for  prompt  use.  That  they  were  strictly  a 
body-guard  is  distinctly  stated  in  2  Sam.  xxiii : 
23.  The  grammatical  form  of  the  Hebrew  words 
is  nevertheless  not  quite  clear,  and  as  the  Chere- 
thites are  named  as  a  nation  of  the  south  (l  Sam. 
XXX :  14),  some  are  disposed  to  believe  Crethi  and 
riethi  to  be  foreign  (jentile  names  used  collect- 
ively. No  small  confirmation  of  this  may  be 
drawn  from  2  Sam.  xv;i8:  'All  the  Cherethites 
and  all  the  Pelethites  and  all  the  Gittites.  six 
hundred  men.'  In  three  places  the  name  Carite 
appears  in  their  stead  (2  Sam.  xx:23;  2  Kings 
xi:4,  ig.  both  Revised  Version).  It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  name  preserves  the  memory 
of  Carian  inhabitants  of  Crete,  alluded  to  by 
classical  writers. 

CHEKITH  (ke'rith),  (Heb.  ^'^^..  ker-eeth' ,  tor- 
rent of  the  £jorge),  a  river  in  Palestine,  on  the 
banks  of  which  the  prophet  Elijah  found  refuge 
(l  Kings  xvii:3-7). 

Eusebius  and  others  have  conceived  themselves 
bound  by  the  words  rendered  'east  of  the  Jor- 
dan.' to  seek  the  river  in  the  Trans-Jordanic 
country ;  but  although  the   words  sometimes  re- 


quire this  translation,  they  may  also  be  rendered 
'towards,'  or  'before  the  Jordan,'  that  is,  in  com- 
ing from  Samaria.  And  this  interpretation, 
which  places  the  Cherith  west  of  the  Jordan, 
agrees  with  the  history,  with  Josephus,  and  with 
(he  local  traditions,  which  have  uniformly  placed 
the  river  of  Elijah  on  this  side  the  Jordan.  Dr. 
Robinson  drops  a  suggestion  that  it  may  be  the 
Wady  Kelt,  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
many  streams  in  the  mountains  west  of  Jericho, 
issuing  from  a  deep  gorge,  in  which  it  passes  by 
that  village  and  then  across  the  plain  to  the 
Jordan.  It  is  dry  in  summer.  Some  identify  it 
with  Wady  Fusail,  a  little  farther  north,  and  yet 
others  think  it  was  some  stream  on  the  other,  or 
eastern,  side  of  the  Jordan.  Wady  Yabis,  oppo- 
site Beth-shean,  may  be  the  place.  (Harper, 
Bible  and  Mod.  Dis.,  p.  299.) 

CHERT7B  (ke'rub),  (Heb.  2''"'?,  ker-oob' ,3.  city); 
apparently  a  place  in  Babylonia  from  which  some 
persons  returned  to  Judaea  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra 
ii:59;  Neh.  vii:6l). 

CHERXTB,  CHERUBIM  (cher'ub,  cher'n-bim), 
(Heb.  ^^"'5,  ker-oob' ,  one  grasped,  held  fast),  in  the 
singular  only  in  Exod.  xxv:l9;  2  Sam.  xxii;li;  i 
Kings  vi:24,  25,  27;  2  Chron.  iii:ii,  12;  Ps.  xviii:lo; 
Ezek.  x;2,  7,  9,  14;  xxviii;l4,  16;  cherubim,  plural, 
"^  ^  "*?,  ker-00-beem' ,  the  name  of  certain  symbolical 
figures  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

Hebrew  nouns  of  the  masculine  gender  generally 
end  in  im,  and  our  translators,  in  adopting  this 
form  into  their  version  in  preference  to  the  En- 
glish cherubs,  have  in  several  places  improperly 
added  the  letter  i  to  the  termination  of  the  word, 
and  so  given  us  cherubims. 

(1)  Symbolical  of  Ruling  Powers.  One  sys- 
tem regards  the  cherubim  as  symbolical  of  the 
chief  ruling  powers  by  which  God  carries  on  the 
operations  of  nature.  As  the  heaven  of  heavens 
was  typified  by  the  holy  of  holies  in  the  Levitical 
tabernacle  (Heb.  ix:3-l2,  24-28},  this  system 
considers  that  the  visible  heavens  may  be  typified 
by  the  holy  place  or  the  outer  sanctuary,  and  ac- 
cordingly finding,  as  its  supporters  imagine  they 
do,  the  cherubim  identified  with  the  aerial  firma- 
ment and  its  elements  in  such  passages  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  "He  rode  upon  a  cherub,  and  did  fly,  yea, 
he  did  fly  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,'  where  the 
last  hemistich  is  exegetical  of  the  former  (Ps. 
xviiino);  'Who  rideth  upon  the  heavens  in  thy 
help,  and  in  his  excellency  upon  the  sky'  (Deut. 
xxxiii:26;  Ps.  l.xviii:4);  'He  maketh  the  clouds 
his  chariot;'  he  is  said  to  descend  in  fire  (Exod. 
xix:i8),  and  between  which  he  dwelt  in  light 
(i  Tim.  vi:i6),  and  it  was  in  this  very  man- 
ner he  manifested  his  Divine  glory  in  the  Taber- 
nacle and  Temple — they  interpret  the  cherubim, 
on  which  the  Lord  is  described  as  riding,  to  be 
symbolical  of  the  wind,  the  clouds,  the  fire,  the 
light ;  in  short,  the  heavens,  the  atmosphere,  the 
great  physical  powers  by  which  the  Creator  and 
preserver  of  the  universe  carries  on  the  operations 
of  nature. 

(2)  Ecclesiastical  Rulers.  A  second  system 
considers  the  cherubim,  from  their  being  insti- 
tuted immediately  after  the  Fall,  as  having  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  redemption  of  man,  and 
as  symbolical  of  the  great  and  active  rulers  or 
ministers  of  the  church.  Those  who  adopt  this 
theory  as  the  true  explanation  of  their  emblemat- 
ical meaning,  are  accustomed  to  refer  to  the  liv- 
ing creatures,  or  cherubim,  mentioned  in  the 
Apocalyptic  vision  (Rev.  iv:6),  improperly  ren- 
dered in  our  English  translation  'beasts.'  and 
which,  it  is  clear,  were  not  angels,  but  redeemed 
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men  connected  with  the  church,  and  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  blessings  and  glory  procured  by 
the  Lamb.  The  same  character  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  living  creatures  in  Ezekiel's  visions,  and  to 
the  cherubim,  which  stood  over  and  looked  into 
the  mercy-seat,  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the 
atonement,  and  on  the  Shechinah,  or  divine  glory 
arising  from  it,  as  well  as  the  cherubic  figures 
which  were  placed  on  the  edge  of  Eden,  and  thus 
the  cherubim,  which  arc  prominently  introduced 
in  all  the  three  successive  dispensations  of  the 
covenant  of  grace,  appear  to  be  symbols  of  those 
who,  in  every  age,  should  officially  study  and  pro- 
claim the  glory  and  manifold  wisdom  of  God. 

It  may  be  observed  in  general  that  they  both 
involve  the  leading  idea  that  the  cherubim  were 
symbols,  either  directly  emblematic  of  Deity,  or 
significant  of  the  ruling  powers  by  which  the 
agency  of  God  is  carried  on  in  the  natural  and 
moral  world. 

(3)  Levitical  Tabernacle.  Figures  of  the 
cherubim  were  conspicuous  implements  in  the 
Levitical  Tabernacle.  Two  of  them  were  placed 
at  each  end  of  the  mercy-seat,  standing  in  a  stoop- 
ing attitude,  as  if  looking  down  towards  it,  while 
they  overshadowed  it  with  their  expanded  wings, 
and,  indeed,  they  were  component  parts  of  it, 
formed  out  of  the  same  mass  of  pure  gold  as  the 
mercy-scat  itself  (Exod.  xxv:l9). 

(4)  Solomon's  Temple.  These  figures  were 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  most  holy  place  in 
Solomon's  temple,  and  it  has  been  supposed  from 
I  Chron.  xxviii:i8  that  that  prince  constructed 
two  additional  ones  after  the  same  pattern,  and  of 
the  same  solid  and  costly  material,  but  whether 
it  was  with  a  view  to  increase  their  number  in 
accordatice  with  the  more  spacious  and  magnifi- 
cent edifice  to  which  they  were  removed,  or  merely 
to  supply  the  place  of  those  made  by  Moses,  which 
in  the  many  vicissitudes  that  befell  the  ark  might 
have  been  mutilated  or  entirely  separated  from 
ihe  mercy-seat  to  which  they  were  attached — is 
not  ascertained.  This  much,  however,  is  known, 
that  Solomon  erected  two  of  colossal  dimensions 
in  an  erect  posture  with  their  faces  towards  the 
walls  (2  Chron.  iii:i3),  covering  with  their  out- 
stretched wings  the  entire  breadth  of  the  dcbir, 
or  most  holy  place.  These  sacred  hieroglyphics 
were  profusely  embroidered  on  the  tapestry  of  the 
laliernacle,  on  the  curtains  and  the  great  veil  lli.it 
separated  the  holy  from  the  most  holy  place 
(Exod.  xxvi:i-3i),  as  well  as  carved  in  several 
places  (l  Kings  viii  :6-8)  on  the  walls,  doors  and 
sacred  utensils  of  the  temple. 

The  position  occupied  by  these  singular  images 
at  each  extremity  of  the  mercy-seat — while  the 
Shechinah,  or  sacred  flame  that  symbolized  the 
Divine  presence  and  the  awful  name  of  Jehovah 
in  written  characters  were  in  the  intervening  space 
— gave  rise  to  the  well-known  phraseology  of  the 
sacred  writers,  which  represents  the  Deity  dwell- 
ing between  or  inhabiting  the  cherubim,  and.  in 
fact,  so  intimately  associ.itcd  were  they  with  the 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  glory  that  whether 
the  Lord  is  described  as  at  rest  or  in  motion,  as 
seated  on  a  throne,  or  riding  in  a  triumphal 
chariot,  these  symbolic  figures  were  essential  ele- 
ments in  Ihe  description  (Num.  vii;8q:  Ps.  xviii: 
lo;  lxxx:i:  .xcix:l-io:  Is.  vi:2:  xxxvii:i6). 

(5)  Uniform  in  Figure.  Rejecting  the  opinion 
of  those  who  maintain  that  the  cherubim  were 
of  various  shapes,  we  assume  it  to  be.  if  not 
absolutely  certain,  at  least  highly  probable,  that 
in  all  the  passages  of  Scripture  where  they  are 
spoken  of  their  figures  were  uniform. 

(6)  First  Mention.  The  first  occasion  on 
which  they  are  mentioned  is  on  the  expulsion  of 


our  first  parents  from  Eden,  when  the  Lord  placed 
cherubim  on  the  east  of  the  garden  (Gen.  iii:24). 
The  word,  translated  'on  the  east,'  may  signify 
as  well  'before  or  on  the  edge  of;'  and  the  his- 
torian does  not  say  that  the  Lord  placed  there 
cherubim,  but  the  cherubim.  Besides,  yasliah 
rendered  by  our  translators  'placed,'  signifies 
properly  'to  place  in  a  tabernacle,'  an  expression 
which,  viewed  in  connection  with  some  incidents 
in  the  after  history  of  the  primeval  family  (Gen. 
iv:i4-l6),  seems  a  conclusive  establishment  of  the 
opinion  that  this  was  a  local  tabernacle,  in  which 
the  symbols  of  the  Divine  presence  were  mani- 
fested, suitably  to  the  altered  circumstances  in 
which  man  after  the  Fall  came  before  GikI.  and 
to  the  acceptable  mode  of  worship  he  was  taught 
to  observe.  That  consecrated  place,  with  its 
striking  symbols,  called  'the  presence  of  the  Lord,' 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  continued  till  the  time 
of  the  deluge,  otherwise  ,there  would  have  been 
nothing  to  guard  the  way  to  the  tree  of  life;  and 
thus  the  knowledge  of  their  form,  from  the 
longevity  of  the  antediluvians,  could  have  been 
easily  transmitted  to  the  time  of  Abraham  (Faber, 
//oriT  A/asatca;  b.  ii.  chap.  6).  Moreover,  it  is 
an  approved  opinion  that,  when  those  emblems 
were  removed  at  the  close  of  the  patriarchal  dis- 
pensation from  the  place  of  public  worship,  the 
ancestors  of  that  patriarch  formed  sinall  models 
of  them  for  domestic  use.  under  the  name  of 
Seraphim,  or  Teraphim,  according  to  the  Chaldee 
dialect. 

(7)  Furniture  of  the  Tabernacle.  The  next 
occasion  in  the  course  of  the  sacred  history  on 
which  the  cherubim  are  noticed  is  when  ^Ioscs 
was  commanded  to  provide  the  furiiiture  of  the 
tabernacle  (Exod.  xxv:i8-2o;  xxxvii:7-9);  and, 
although  he  received  instructions  to  make  all 
things  according  to  the  pattern  shown  him  in  the 
Mount,  and  although  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
he  saw  a  figure  of  the  cherubim,  yet  we  find  no 
minute  and  special  description  of  them,  as  is 
given  of  everything  else,  for  the  direction  of  the 
artificers  (Exod.  xxvi:3l).  The  simple  mention 
which  the  sacred  historian  makes,  in  both  these 
passages,  of  the  cherubim,  conveys  the  impres- 
sion that  the  symbolic  figures  which  had  been 
introduced  into  the  Levitical  tabernacle  were  sub- 
stantially the  same  with  those  established  in  the 
primeval  place  of  worship  on  the  outskirts  of 
Eden,  and  that  by  traditional  information,  or 
some  other  means,  their  form  was  so  well  known, 
both  to  Bezaleel  and  the  whole  congregation  of 
Israel,  as  to  render  superfluous  all  further  de- 
scription of  them.  On  no  other  ground  can  we 
account  for  the  total  silence  as  to  their  configura- 
tion, unless  we  embrace  the  groundless  and  un- 
worthy opinion  of  those  who  impute  to  the  author 
of  the  Pentateuch  a  studied  concealment  of  some 
parts  of  his  ritual,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Mystics 

(8)  Vision  of  Ezekiel.  But  there  was  no 
mystery  as  to  those  remarkable  figures,  for  Eze- 
kiel knew  at  once  {x:2o)  the  living  creatures 
which  appeared  in  his  vision  supporting  the  throne 
of  God.  and  bearing  it  in  majesty  from  place  to 
place.  10  be  cherubim,  from  ha\  ing  frequently 
seen  them,  in  common  with  all  other  worshipers, 
in  the  carved  work  of  the  outer  sanctuary.  More- 
over, as  is  the  opinion  of  many  eminent  divines 
the  visionary  scene,  with  which  this  txuphet  was 
favored,  exhibited  a  transcript  cf  llie  Temple, 
which  was  shown  in  pattern  to  David,  and  alter- 
w.irds  erected  by  his  son  and  successor;  and,  as 
the  chief  design  of  that  later  vision  was  to  in- 
spire the  Hebrew  exiles  in  Babylon  with  the  hope 
of  seeing,  on  their  return  lo  Jud.'ca,  another  leni- 
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pie,  more  glorious  than  the  one  then  in  ruins,  it 
is  reasonable  to  Believe  that,  as  the  whole  style 
and  apparatus  of  this  mystic  temple  bore  an  exact 
resemblance  (i  Kings  vi  :2o)  to  that  of  Solomon's 
magnificent  edifice,  so  the  cherubs  also  that  ap- 
peared to  his  fancy  portrayed  on  the  walls  would 
be  fac-similes  of  those  that  belonged  to  its  ancient 
prototype.  Taking,  then,  his  description  of  them 
to  be  the  proper  appearance  that  belonged  in  com- 
mon to  all  his  cherubic  creatures  (chaps,  i,  x,  xli), 
we  are  led  to  conclude  that  they  were  compound 
figures,  unlike  any  living  animals  or  real  object 
in  nature;  but  rather  a  combination,  in  one  nonde- 
script artificial  image,  of  the  distinguishing  fea- 
tures and  properties  of  several.  The  ox,  as  chief 
among  the  tame  and  useful  animals,  the  lion 
among  the  wild  ones,  the  eagle  among  the  feathery 
tribes,  and  man,  as  head  over  all — were  the  ani- 
mals which,  or  rather  parts  of  which,  composed 
the  symbolical  figures.  Each  cherub  had  four 
distinct  faces  on  one  neck^that  of  a  man  in  front, 
that  of  a  lion  on  the  right  side,  and  of  an  ox 
on  the  left;  while  behind  was  the  face  of  an 
eagle.  Each  had  four  wings,  the  two  under  ones 
covering  the  lower  extremities  (Heb.  the  feet), 
in  token  of  decency  and  humility,  while  the  upper 
ones,  spread  out  on  a  level  with  the  head  and 
shoulders,  were  so  joined  together,  to  the  edge 
of  his  neighbors'  as  to  form  a  canopy;  and  in  this 
manner  they  soared  rather  than  flew,  without  any 
vibratory  motion  with  their  wings,  through  the 
air.  Each  had  straight  feet.  The  Hebrew  version 
renders  it  'a  straight  foot ;'  and  the  probability  is 
that  the  legs  were  destitute  of  any  flexible  joint 
at  the  knee,  and  so  joined  together  that  its  loco- 
motions must  have  been  performed  in  some  other 
way  than  by  the  ordinary  process  of  walking,  or 
lifting  one  foot  after  another. 

The  ideal  picture,  then,  which  Ezekiel's  de- 
scription would  lead  us  to  form  of  the  cherub, 
is  that  of  a  winged  man,  or  winged  ox,  according 
to  the  particular  phase  it  exhibited  or  the  particu- 
lar direction  from  which  it  was  seen. 

(9)  Corruption  of  Early  Worship.  Whether 
the  golden  calf  constructed  by  Aaron  might  be — 
not  the  Apis  of  Egypt — but  a  representation  of 
the  antediluvian  Cherubim,  as  some  suppose, 
from  its  being  made  on  'a  feast  to  the  Lord,'  and 
called  'the  gods  of  Israel'  (Exod.  xxxiits),  and 
whether  Jeroboam,  in  the  erection  of  his  two 
calves,  intended  a  schismatic  imitation  of  the 
sacred  symbols  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
rather  than  the  introduction  of  a  new  species  of 
idolatry  (i  Kings  xii:28),  we  shall  not  stop  to 
inquire.  But  as  paganism  is  a  corruption  of 
patriarchal  worship — each  nation  having  added 
something  to  its  own  taste  and  fancy — perhaps 
we  may  find  a  confirmation  of  the  views  given 
above  of  the  compound  form  of  the  cherubim 
in  the  strange  figures  that  are  grouped  together 
in  the  heathen  deities. 

The  numerous  ox-heads,  for  instance,  in  the 
Statue  of  the  ancient  Diana,  and  particularly  the 
Asiatic  idols,  almost  all  of  which  exhibit  several 
heads  and  arms  attached  to  one  person,  or  the 
heads  of  different  animals  combined,  afford  a  col- 
lateral proof,  similar  to  the  universal  prevalence 
of  sacrifice,  that  the  form  of  the  primitive  cheru- 
bim has  been  traditionally  preserved  and  ex- 
tended over  a  large  portion  of  the  world. 

The  opinions  concerning  the  design  of  the 
cherubim  are  as  diversified  as  those  relative  to 
their  form.  All  are  agreed  that  they  had  a  sym- 
bolical meaning,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  ascer- 
tain it.  The  ancients,  as  well  as  the  fathers, 
considered  that  they  had  both  a  physical  and  a 
metaphysical   object.     Thus,   for    instance,    Philo 


regarded  them  as  signifying  the  two  hemispheres, 
and  the  flaming  sword  the  motion  of  the  planets; 
in  which  opinion  he  is  joined  by  some  moderns, 
who  consider  them  to  have  been  nothing  more 
than  astronomical  emblems — the  Lion  and  the 
Man  being  equivalent  to  Leo  and  Aquarius — the 
signs  of  the  zodiac  (Landseer,  Sab.  Resear.  p. 
315).  Irenaeus  views  them  as  emblematic  of  sev- 
eral things,  such  as  the  four  elements,  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  the  four  gospels,  the  four 
universal  covenants  (Adv.  Hacres.  iii_:ii).  Ter- 
tullian  supposed  that  the  cherubic  figures,  par- 
ticularly the  flaming  sword,  denoted  the  torrid 
zone  (Apol.  cap.  47).  Justin  Martyr  imagined 
that  the  living  creatures  of  Ezekiel  were  sym- 
bolical of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Assyrian  mon- 
arch, in  his  distress ;  when  he  ate  grass  like  an 
ox,  his  hair  was  like  a  lion's,  and  his  nails  like  a 
bird's  claws  (Quaest.  xliv).  And  Athanasius  sup- 
posed that  they  were  significant  of  the  visible 
heavens  (Quaest.  ad.  Antioel.  cxxxv).  The  opin- 
ions of  the  moderns  may  be  reduced  to  three 
systems.  Hutchinson  and  his  followers  consider 
the  cherubim  as  emblems  of  the  Trinity,  with 
man  incorporated  into  the  Divine  essence. 

But  the  grand  objection  to  this  theory,  where 
it  is  at  all  intelligible,  is  that  not  only  are  the 
cherubim,  in  all  the  places  of  Scripture  where 
they  are  introduced,  described  as  distinct  from 
God,  and  no  more  than  His  attendants,  but  that  it 
represents  the  Divine  Being,  who  is  a  pure  spirit, 
without  parts,  "passions,  or  anything  material, 
making  a  visible  picture  of  himself,  when  in  all 
ages,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  he  has  ex- 
pressly prohibited  'the  likeness  of  anything  in 
heaven  above'  (See  Parkhurst.  //.■;'.  Lexicon,  sub 
voce).  Another  system  regards  the  cherubim  as 
symbolical  of  the  chief  ruling  powers  by  which 
God  carries  on  the  operations  of  nature.  As  the 
heaven  of  heavens  was  typified  by  the  holy  of 
holies  in  the  Levitical  tabernacle  (Heb.  ix:3-i2, 
24-28).  .     , 

(10)  Literature.  The  subject  is  extensively 
discussed  in  the  standard  works  on  the  Theology 
of  the  Old  Testament,  by  Oehler,  Smend,  Schultz. 
Dillmann;  and  on  the  Archsology,  by  Nowack 
and  Benzinger.  See  also  Clieyne's  'E.rcursus'  in 
vol.  ii.  of  his  Isaiah,  and  his  notes  on  the  word 
in  Com.  on  Psalms.  . 

CHESAIiON  (kes'a-16n),(Heb.1^'?p,  kes-aw-lone\ 
strength,  fortress). 

One  of  the  landmarks  on  the  west  part  of  the 
north  boundary  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv:lo).  Early 
historians  differ  somewhat  concerning  its  exact 
location,  but  they  agree  that  it  was  a  large  town 
near  Jerusalem.  It  is  commonly  identified  with 
the  village  of  Kesla,  ten  miles  west  of  Jerusalem. 

CHESED  (ke'sed),  (Heb.  "'"'??,  keh'sed,  doubtful 
signification),  the  fourth  named  of  the  sons  of  Na- 
hor  (Abraham's  brother)  by  Milcah  (Gen.  xxii:22), 
B.  C.  between  2088  and  1870. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  eldest  of  the  brothers 
of  Chesed  is  Uz,  and  that  in  Job.  i  the  Casdim 
(translated  Chalda;ans)  are  found  invading  the 
territory  of  Uz.  Gen.  xxii:2l,  22  probably  repre- 
sent, in  the  terms  of  genealogy,  the  supposed  kin- 
ship of  allied  clans  who  dwelt  in  Mesopotamia. 
The  Hebrew  tradition  gives  the  names  of  tribes 
identified  with  various  localities  on  the  borders 
of  the  plain  of  Mesopotamia  (H.  E.  Ryle,  Hast- 
ings' Bib.  Dicf).  , 

CHESII.  (ke'sil),  (Heb.  ''P?,  kes-eel' .  fleshly, 
carnal,  ungodly),  a  city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv:3o)^ 
Eusebius  calls  it  Xil,  and  places  it  in  the  south  of 
Judah. 
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In  the  list  of  towns  given  to  Simeon  out  of 
judah  tlie  name  Bf(/iu7  occurs  (Josh.  xix;4)  in 
place  of  Chesil  as  if  identical  with  it.  This  is 
strengthened  by  the  reading  Belhuel  in  I  Chroii. 
iv:3o. 

CHEST  (chSst).  Two  distinct  Hebrew  words 
are  translated  by  this  term: 

1.  P*?,  aw- rote' ,  which,  witli   two  exceptions, 

is  always  used  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  These 
two  exceptions  are  the  "cortin"  of  Joseph  (Gen. 
1:26),  and  the  "chest"  in  which  the  alms  were 
collected  by  Jehoiada  (2  Kings  xii:9,  lo;  2  Chron. 
xxiv:8-ii). 

2.  ^  '.1^, g/teu-aw-seem' ,  "chests,"  Ezek.  xxvii: 
24  only;  "treasuries,"  Esther  iii:9;  iv:7. 

CHESTNTJT-TKEE(ch6s'nut-tre'j.  SeeARMON 
CHESTTLLOTH  (ke-sQl'loth),  (Heb.  ^'^^y,  kes- 

ool-t:th' ,  f.itncss,  the  loins),  one  of  the  towns  of 
Iscachar  (Josh.  xix:i8V  It  appears  to  be  between 
Jezreel  and  Shunem,  but  not  far  enough  north  to 
be  the  Acchasehith  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome.     I'erhaps  the  same  as  Chisloth-TABOR. 

CHETH  (kfith),  in  R.  V.  Heth.  "The  eighth  let- 
ter of  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  It  stands  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighth  section  of  Ps.  cxix,  in  sev- 
eral versions,  in  which  section  each  verse  begins 
with  this  letter."     (Davis,  Bib.  Diet.) 

CHETTIIM  (ket-ii'im),  (I  Mace.  i:l ).  See 
Chitti.m. 

OHEZIB  (ke'zib),  (Heb.  2*15,  kez-eef ,  deceitful, 
lying),  a  name  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxviii;5,  where 
tne  Canaanitess  Hathshua  bore  Judah  histhird  son, 
Shelah.  It  was  probably  in  the  low  country  of 
Judah,  and  no  doubt  identical  with  Achzib  and 
Choztba. 

bHIDON(ki'don),(Heb.  r'''5,yt«'^-fl'(7//«', destruc- 
tion, a  javelin),  the  threshing-floor  where  Uzzah 
was  suddenly  struck  dead  (i  Chron.  xiii:9).  In  2 
Sam.  vi:6,  it  is  called  "the  threshing-floor  of  Na- 
chon;"  but  we  neither  know  whether  the  names  of 
Nachon  and  Chidon  are  those  of  men  or  of  places, 
nor  if  they  are  really  two  distinct  names  for  the 
same  person  or  spot,  but  simply  corruptions  one 
of  the  other. 

CHILD,  CHILDREN  (child,  chll'dren),  (Heb. 
'^r:,yeliUd]. 

The  word  'children'  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
plural  number,  when  meant  to  designate  only  one 
male  issue  (comp.  1  Chron.  ii  :3i  ;  2  Chron.  xxiv: 
25;  xxxiii:6).  In  such  places  'sons'  is  equivalent 
to  offspring,  all  of  whom  had  probably  died  ex- 
cept the  last-mentioned  in  the  text.  The  more 
children — especially  of  male  children — a  person 
had  among  the  Hebrews  the  more  was  he  hon- 
ored, it  being  considered  as  a  mark  of  Divine 
favor,  while  sterile  people  were,  on  the  contrary, 
held  in  contempt  (comp.  Gen.  xi:3o;  xxx:i;  1 
Sam.  ii:s;  2  Sam.  vi:23;  Ps.  cxxvii  :3,  sq.; 
cxxviii:3;  Luke  i:?;  ii:5).  That  children  were 
often  t.iken  as  bondsmen  by  a  creditor  for  debts 
contracted  by  the  father  is  evident  from  2  Kings 
iv:i;  Is.  l:i;  Nch.  v  :$,  Among  the  Hebrews  a 
father  had  almost  unlimited  power  over  his  chil- 
dren, nor  do  we  find  any  law  in  the  Pentateuch  re- 
stricting that  power  to  a  certain  age ;  it  was  indeed 
the  parents  who  even  selected  wives  for  their  sons 
(Gen.  xxi:2i;  Exod.  xxi  :9,  10,  11;  Judg.  xiv  :2. 
S).  It  would  appear,  however,  that  a  father's 
power  over  his  daughters  was  still  greater  than 
that  over  his  sons,  since  he  might  even  annul  a 
sacred  vow  rrmdc  by  a  daughter,  but  not  one  made 
by  a  son  (Num.  xxx  :4.  16).  CThildren  cursing 
or  assaulting  their  parents  were  punished  by  the 
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Mosaical  Law  with  death  (Exod.  xxi:i5,  17;  Lev. 
XX :9),  a  remarkable  instance  of  which  is  quoted 
by  Christ  (.Malt,  xv  :4,  6;  .Mark  vii:9).  Before 
the  time  of  Moses  a  father  had  the  right  to  choose 
among  his  male  children  and  declare  one  of  them 
(usually  the  child  of  his  favorite  wife)  as  his 
firstborn,  though  he  was  perhaps  only  the  young- 
est. Properly  .--peaking,  the  firstborn'  was  he 
who  was  first  begotten  by  the  father,  since  polyg- 
amy excluded  all  regard  in  that  respect  to  the 
mother.  Thus  Jacob  had  sons  by  all  his  four 
wives,  while  only  one  of  them  was  called  the  first- 
born (Gen.  xlix:3);  we  find,  however,  instances 
where  that  name  is  applied  also  to  the  firstborn 
on  the  mother's  side  (i  Chron.  ii:so;  comp.  v:42; 
Gen.  xxii;2i).  The  privileges  of  the  firslborn 
were  considerable,  as  shown   in   Birthright. 

The  firstborn  son,  if  not  expressly  deprived  by 
the  father  of  his  peculiar  rights,  as  was  the  case 
with  Reuben  (Gen.  xlix),  was  at  liberty  to  sell 
them  .to  a  younger  brother,  as  happened  in  the 
case  of  Esau  and  Jacob  (Gen.  xxv:3i,  sq.). 
Considering  the  many  privileges  attached  to  first- 
birth,  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  Apostle  called 
Esau  a  tliouglillcss  person  (Heb.  .\ii:i6).  There 
are  some  allusions  in  Scripture  to  the  modes  in 
which  children  were  carried.  Several  of  these 
allusiiins  scorn  to  import  that  they  were  carried 
bundled  on  the  back;  Is.  xlix:22  represents  them 
as  carried  on  the  shoulder. 

On  the  influence  of  heredity,  G.  M.  Mackie 
(Hastings'  Bib.  Diet.)  says:  Given  a  life  with 
little  change  in  its  outward  conditions,  and  with 
a  law  that  controlled  every  detail  of  life,  it  fol- 
lowed that  time  would  be  an  intensifier  of  the 
parental  features.  Among  the  Arabs  the  epithet 
"dog'  has  for  its  climax  'son  of  a  dog.'  As  one  of 
their  proverbs  slates  the  problem,  'If  the  father 
be  onion  and  the  mother  garlic,  how  can  there  be 
sweet  perfume  ?'  When  Saul  asked  the  young 
slayer  of  Goliath,  'Whose .  son  art  thou,  young 
man?'  (i  Sam.  xvii:58)  the  answer  would  not 
only  reveal  the  family  of  David,  but  also  account 
in  part  for  the  courage  he  had  shown.  Hence  the 
incriminations,  "Ye  are  the  children  of  them  that 
killed  the  prophets'  (Matt,  xxiii:3i)  ;  "If  ye  were 
Abraham's  children  ye  would  do  the  works  of 
Abraham'  (John  viii  :39)  ;  and  the  defense,  "How 
can  Satan  cast  out  Satan?'  (Mark  iii:23;  Ezek. 
xviii:2;  Acts  xiii:lo).  (See  Auoftion  ;  Birth; 
I'liRTiiKic.nT ;   Education.) 

Figurative.  1.  The  Jews  are  compared  to 
a  child  or  infant  cast  out  and  for.saken  of  its 
mother,  or  infant  lying  in  its  blood;  their  origin 
was  base,  their  condition  in  Egypt  extremely 
mean,  and  they  were  exposed  to  the  most  bloody 
cruelty,  but  (iod  exalted  them  into  a  glorious 
kingdom  (Ezek.  xvi:!-l4).  Thoy  are  the  "chil- 
dren of  the  kingdom,"  who  are  now  cast  out  to 
trouble,  while  the  Gentiles  are  admitted  inio  the 
church  and  a  slate  of  fellowship  with  God  (Matt. 
viii:i2).  They,  while  cleaving  lo  their  burden- 
.some  ceremonies,  as  a  groimd  of  justification,  are 
the  "children  of  the  bond-woman"  (Gal.  iv:3l). 

2.  The  saints  are  called  the  "sons  or  children 
of  Gnd ;"  they  are  graciously  ailoptod  into  his 
spiritual  family,  begotten  into  his  image,  endued 
with  his  Spirit,  and  entilled  lo  privileges  unnum- 
bereil,  and  an  inheritance  that  fadeth  not  away; 
they  are  heirs  of  righteousness,  salvation,  of  the 
promises,  nay,  of  God  himself  (John  i:i2;  Rom. 
viii:l4-l7).  They  are  the  'children  or  seed"  of 
Wisdom,  or  Christ  ;  by  his  travail  unto  death, 
and  siifTering,  and  by  the  influence  of  his  regen- 
eratmg  Spirit,  he  begets  ihem  agsin  (Matt.  xi:lo; 
Is.  Iiii:l0).  They  are  "children  of  light;"  be- 
gotten of  God,  the  purest  light,  by  means  of  hit 
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pure  and  enlightening  word ;  they  have  the 
knowledge  of  Divine  things,  walk  in  the  light  of 
God's  countenance  and  law ;  the  light  of  their 
good  works  shines  before  men ;  and  they  are  heirs 
and  expectants  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints 
in  light  (Luke  xvi:8).  They  are  "children  of 
promise;"  by  the  promises  of  the  gospel,  they  are 
quickened,  supported,  comforted,  and  secured  of 
eternal  life  (Gal.  iv:2g).  They  are  "children  of 
the  resurrection;"  then  they  shall  be  raised  fiom 
the  dead,  fully  conformed  to  God,  and  enter  on 
the  complete  possession  of  their  glorious  inher- 
itance in  heaven  (Luke  xx:36).  They  are  "chil- 
dren of  Zion ;  of  Jerusalem;  of  the  kingdom; 
and  of  the  free  woman;"  they  are  spiritually 
born,  instructed  and  nourished  in  the  church; 
they  are  under  the  covenant  of  grace,  have  a 
spirit  of  liberty,  are  freed  from  the  slavery  of  sin 
and  Satan,  and  of  the  broken  law ;  and  now.  un- 
der the  gospel,  are  free  from  burdensome  cere- 
monies, and  serve  God  with  cheerfulness  of  heart 
(Ps.  cxlix  :2:  Matt.  xiii:38;  Gal.  iv:3l ;  Is.  lx:4). 

3.  Christ's  disciples  were  "children  of  the 
bride-chamber;"  they  had  early  and  peculiar  in- 
timacy with  him,  the  glorious  Bridegroom  of 
souls  (Matt.  ix;is).  The  title  son  of  man  is 
given  to  Ezekiel,  Daniel  and  Jesus  Christ,  but 
whether  it  was  a  title  of  dignity,  importing  their 
peculiar  excellency,  or  whether  a  mark  of  our 
Saviour's  debasement,  and  his  delight  in  our  na- 
ture ;  or  a  mark  of  the  low  origin  and  frailty  of 
these  prophets,  to  be  remembered  by  them  amidst 
their  visions,  is  not  agreed  (Ezek.  ii:i;  Dan. 
vii  :I3  ;  viii  :i7)  . 

4.  The  wicked  are  "children  of  this  world ;" 
they  are  never  born  from  above ;  have  no  portion 
of  felicity,  but  in  this  world ;  nor  do  they  study 
to  fulfill  any  thing  but  its  lusts  (Luke  xvi:8). 
They  are  represented  as  "sons  of  men,"  or  Adam ; 
in  him  they  were  corrupted;  his  transgressions 
they  imitate;  they  have  no  spiritual  birth  (Ps. 
iv  :2 ;  xii:i;  lvii:4).  They  are  "children  of  the 
devil ;"  they  are  devoted  to  the  wickedness  he 
introduces  into  the  world ;  they  cheerfully  imi- 
tate, obey  and  serve  him  (John  iii:i8;  viii:44). 
They  are  "children  of  darkness ;"  they  are  in  a 
state  of  darkness  and  condemnation ;  their  heart 
is  full  of  ignorance  and  their  practice  of  things 
shameful  and  wicked  (i  Thess.  v:5).  They  are 
"children  of  disobedience  and  iniquity;"  their  car- 
nal mind  is  enmity  against  God;  their  whole  prac- 
tice is  a  continued  rebellion  against  his  law  and 
a  treacherous  departure  from  him  (Eph.  ii:2; 
Is.  lvii:4;  Hos.  ii:4;  ix).  They  are  "children  of 
wrath;"  they  are  naturally  full  of  enmity  against 
God  and  heirs  of  his  just  wrath  (Eph.  ii:3). 

5.  Persons  eminently  wicked  are  called  "chil- 
dren of   Belial"    (Deut.'  xiii  :i3). 

6.  The  "children  of  Abraham"  are  such  as  de- 
scended from  him  by  natural  generation — the 
Ishmaelites.  Israelites.  Edomites.  etc. — or  such 
as  resemble  him  in  faith  and  holiness  (Luke 
iii:8;  John  viii  139 :  Gal.  iiiry;  Matt.  iii:9). 

7.  The  "children  of  the  desolate"  are  more 
than  of  the  married  wife ;  the  converts  of  the 
long  desolate  Gentile  world  are  more  numerous 
than  those  of  the  Jewish  nation,  long  espoused  to 
Christ ;  the  converts  of  the  church  after  Christ's 
departure  to  heaven  are  more  numerous  than  when 
she  enjoyed  his  presence  on  earth  (Is.  liv:l). 
See  the  word  Barren,  where  reason  is  adduced 
to  show  that  the  "children  of  the  desolate"  are 
the  posterity  of  Abraham  converted  to  Jesus  un- 
der the  restored  state  of  the  Jewish  church. 

8.  "Strange  children"  are  heathens  or  wicked 
persons,  or  children  born  to  the  Jews  by  heathen- 
ish women  (Ps.  cxliv:?;  Neh.  ix ;  Hos.  v:7). 


CHTLDBE  AKING  (child'bar'itng),  (Gr.  TCKi/o-yoi'/o. 
tek-nog-on-ee' ah).  As  a  consequence  of  the  sin  of 
our  lirst  parent  it  was  said  to  her,  "In  sorrow  thou 
shalt  bring  forth  children"  (Gen.  iii:i6). 

Commenting  on  this,  Delitzsch  says :  "That  the 
woman  should  bear  children  was  the  original  will 
of  God;  but  it  was  a  punishment  that  henceforth 
she  was  to  bear  them  in  sorrow,  i.  e.,  with  pains 
which  threatened  her  own  life  as  well  as  that  of 
the  child."  The  language  of  the  apostle:  "Not- 
withstanding she  shall  be  saved  in  childbearing. 
if  they  contiriue  in  faith  and  charity,"  etc.  (l 
Tim.  ii:i5),  implies  that  a  patient  endurance  of 
this  penalty  shall  contribute  to  woman's  spiritual 
benefit.     (Barnes,  Bih.  Diet.) 

But  as  the  curse  has  been  lifted  from  labor 
by  the  coming  of  Christ  so  has  the  curse  from 
childbearing.  Proper  hygiene  and  anesthetics 
can  remove  almost  all  the  pains  attendant  on 
childbirth  among  civilized  people.  It  is  the  highest 
glory  of  woman  to  be  a  faithful  Christian  mother. 

CHILDBIRTH  (child'berth').  See  Child, 
Children. 

CHILDREN  OF  GOD  (children  6v  god).  See 
Adoption. 

CHILDREN  OF  ISRAEL  (chil'dren  6v  Tz'- 
ra-el).    See  Israel. 

CHILEAB  (kil'e-ab).  See  Abigail;  David; 
Daniel. 

CHILION  (ki-li'on),  (Heb.  f-.?,  kil-yone' ,  pin- 
ing), son  of  Elimelech  and  Naomi,  and  husband  of 
Orpah  (Ruth  i:2-5;  iv:9).  He  is  called  "an 
Ephrathite,"  perhaps  for  Ephraimite,  "of  Bethle- 
hem-judah"   (B.  C.  1360). 

CHILMAD  (kfl'mad),  (Heb.  "r;?.  kil'mawd), 
a  city  of  Asia  (Ezek.  xxvii:23),  mentioned  in  con- 
junction with  Sheba  and  Asshur,  which  Rawlin- 
son  identifies  with  Kalivadha. 

CHIMHAMI  kim'ham),  {Heb.  ='7t?.  kim-hawm', 
longing,  pining;  xt^MoaV,  chamaam). 

!•  A  follower  and  perhaps  a  son  of  Barzil- 
lai,  the  Gileadite,  and  one  who  followed  David  to 
Jerusalem,  after  the  war  with  Absalom,  and  who 
was  enriched  by  David  with  a  possession  at  Beth- 
lehem, in  consideration  of  his  father  Barzillai, 
whose  generous  assistance  David  had  experienced 
(2  Sam.  xix:37-40),  B.  C.  1023. 

2.  In  later  times  an  inn  stood  here,  and  it  was 
well  known  as  the  starting  point  for  travelers 
from  Jerusalem  to  Egypt  (Jer.  xli:i7).  The  inn 
bore  Chimham's  name  for  at  least  four  centuries 
and  may  have  been  the  one  which  six  centuries 
later  could  not  furnish  room  for  two  travelers 
with  an  infant  child  (Luke  ii:7). 

CHINNERETH  (kin'ne-reth),  (Heb.  ^T^,  kin- 
neh'reth,  harp-shaped),  or  CHINNEROTH  (Heb. 
f^^^4?,  kin-ner-otk' ;  i  Kings  xv:20,  "Cinneroth"), 
one  of  the  'fenced  cities'  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali 
(Josh.  xix:35).  In  the  A.  V.  of  161 1,  and  other 
early  editions,  the  name  is  spelt  "Cinnereth," 
which  it  seems  likely  was  an  ancient  Canaanite 
name  existing  prior  to  the  Israelite  conquest,  and, 
like  other  names,  adopted  into  the  Israelite  lan- 
guage. 

It  is  also  the  earlier  name  of  the  Lake  Gennesar- 
eth  (which  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Cin- 
nereth), from  which  we  may  collect  that  the  town 
lay  on  the  western  border  of  the  lake,  and  was 
of  sufficient  consequence  to  give  its  own  name 
to  it  (Num.  xxxiv:ll;  Josh.  xiii:27).  It  is  even 
supposed  that  Cinnereth.  afterwards  Gennesareth, 
was  the  earlier  name  of  the  town  of  Tiberias, 
and  under  the  latter  change  still  extended  its  own 
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denomination  to  the  lake ;  nor  is  there  anything 
improbable  in  this  conjecture. 

The  town,  or  the  lake,  seems  to  have  given  its 
name,  with  a  slight  change  to  a  district  (i  Klng^ 
XV  :20). 

On  the  temple  walls  of  Karnak.  at  Thebes, 
Thothmes  III  (B.  C.  1600)  gives  a  list  of  Canaan- 
itish  towns  submitting  to  him  among  which  Chin- 
nereth  is  found. 

CHIOS  (kios),  (Or.  \io%,  khee'os),  one  of  the 
principal  islands  of  the  Ionian  Archipelago,  men- 
tioned in  Acts  xxii;. 

It  belonged  to  Ionia  and  lay  between  the  islands 
Lesbos  and  Samos,  and  distant  eight  miles  from 
the  nearest  promontory  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is 
thirty  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  ten  miles.  It  is  very  fertile  in 
cotton,  silk  and  fruit,  and  was  anciently  cele- 
brated for  its  wine.  The  priucipal  town  was  also 
called  Chios  and  had  the  advantage  of  a  good 
harbor  (Strabo  xiv.  p.  645).  St.  Paul's  vessel 
passed  it  on  his  last  voyage  to  Palestine  (Acts 
xx:is). 

It  was  one  of  the  seven  places  that  claimed  to 
be  the  birthplace  of  Homer;  and  a  much  stronger 
body  of  tradition  speaks  in  favor  of  it  than  for 
any  of  the  other  claimants.  Like  Cnidus,  Cos, 
Cyzicus,  Ilium,  Samos.  Smyrna,  Mitylene,  and 
many  other  cities  of  the  province  of  Asia,  Chios 
had  the  rank  of  a  free  city,  which  implied  merely 
that  in  certain  respects  it  was  administered  ac- 
cording to  native  law,  while  other  Asian  cities 
were  administered  according  to  Roman  law.  (W. 
M.  Ramsay.  Hastings'  Bxh.  Did.) 

The  island  is  now  called  by  the  Greeks  Khio, 
and  by  the  Italians  Scio.  The  wholesale  massacre 
and  enslavement  of  the  inhabitants  by  the  Turks 
in  1822  forms  one  of  the  most  shocking  incidents 
of  the  Greek  war. 

CHISLEXT  (kls'leu),  (Heb.  "1^??,  kis-lave' ,  Neh. 
ii  I.  is  the  n.inic  of  that  month  which  is  tlie  third 
of  the  civil  and  the  ninth  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year  of  the  Jews,  and  which  commences  with  the 
new  moon  of  our  December. 

It  corresponds,  in  Joscphus,  to  the  Macedonian 
month,  'Aw-tWaioj,  Apellaeus.  As  it  is  now 
admitted  that  Chisleu  is  one  of  those  Persian 
names  of  months  which  the  Jews  adopted  after 
the  captivity,  it  is  fruitless  to  search  for  a  Syro- 
Arabian  etymology  of  the  word. 

1  he  memorable  days  which  were  observed  in 
this  month  were:  The  feast  of  the  dedication  of 
the  Temple,  in  commemoration  of  its  bcmg  puri 
fied  from  the  heathen  abominations  of  the  Sy- 
rians, which  was  celebrated  by  illuminations  and 
great  demonstrations  of  joy  for  eight  days,  be- 
ginning from  the  25th  of  this  month  (  1  Mace. 
iv:59)  ;  and  a  fast  on  account  of  Jehoiakim  hav- 
ing, in  this  month,  burnt  the  roll  containing  Jere- 
miah's prophecy  (Jer.  xxxvi  :22.  2j).  There  is 
some  dispute  whether  this  fast  was  observed  on 
the  6th  or  on  the  28th  of  the  month.  It  is  an 
argument  in  favor  of  the  earlier  day  that  the 
other  would  fall  in  the  middle  of  the  eight  days' 
festival  of  the  dedication. 

CHISLON  (kts'lon).  (Heb.  T'^P?,  kis-lone\  strong, 
hope,  trust,  confidence),  father  of  Flidad,  nrincc 
of  the  trihc  ot  Hcni.imin.  chosen  to  assist  m  the 
division  of  C.inaan  (Num.  xxxiv:;i),  U.  C.  between 
1618  and  I  |>)0. 


CHI8L0TH-TAB0B      (kls'Ioth-ta'bor),     (Heb. 
is-lt/i  taw-bore' ,  loins  of  Tabor). 
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A  city  on  the  side  of  Mount  Tabor  (Josh,  xix: 
12,  l8>,  which  Eusebius  and  Jerome  call  Casalus, 
or  Hxiilus,  and  place  ten  miles  from  Diocaesarea, 
east. 

It  is  called  Tabor,  only,  in  verse  22,  and  there 
is  at  this  day  a  village  so  called  by  the  .-Vrabs.  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.  It  is,  however,  prob- 
able that  this  was  a  fortification  higher  up  the 
mountain,  perhaps  on  the  top  of  it ;  whence  it 
might  be  called  the  confidence  of  Tabor.  It  is 
commonly  identified  with  the  modern  village  of 
Iksal  or  Ksal,  standing  on  a  rocky  height  west 
of  Tabor.  Probably  the  same  as  Chesulloth 
(which  see). 

CHITTAH  (krt'tah).    See  Wheat. 

CHITTm_  or     KITTIM     (kit'tim    or   krftim), 

(Heb.  -  ■■  r,   <-  .:  -,  kliit-teem' ,   kit-tec-eeni  ,    an  is- 
lander). 

A  branch  of  the  descendants  of  Javan,  the  son 
of  Japheth  (Gen.  x:4j.  The  plural  termmation 
of  Chittim,  and  other  names  in  this  ethnograph- 
ical survey  (verses  13,  14),  renders  it  probable 
that  the  term  son  must  be  understood,  not  in 
the  strict  sense  of  that  relation.  On  the  author- 
ity of  Josephus,  who  is  followed  by  Epiphanius 
and  Jerome,  it  has  been  generally  admitted  that 
the  Chutiin  migrated  from  Phoenicia  to  Cyprus 
and  founded  there  the  town  of  Citium,  the  mod- 
ern Chitti.  'Chethimus  possessed  the  island  of 
Chethinia,  which  is  now  called  Cyprus,  and  from 
this,  all  islands  and  maritime  places  are  called 
Chethim  by  the  Hebrews'  (Joseph.  Antiq.  i:6, 
sec.  1).  Cicero,  it  may  be  rtniark(.d.  speaks  of 
the  Citians  as  a  Phoenician  co'ony  (De  Finibus, 
iv:20).  Some  passages  in  the  prophets  (Ezek. 
xxvii:6;  Is.  xxiii:i,  12)  imply  an  intimate  con- 
nection between  Chittim  and  Tyre.  At  a  later 
period  the  name  was  applied  to  the  Macedonians 
(i  Mace.  i:i,  and  viii:5).  Hengstenberg  has 
lately  endeavored  to  prove  that  in  every  passage 
in  the  Old  Testament  where  the  word  occurs  it 
means  Cyprus,  or  the  Cyprians.  On  Num.  xxiv : 
24,  he  remarks  that  the  invaders  of  Ashur  and 
Eber  are  said  to  come  not  from  Chittim,  but  from 
the  coast  of  Chittim,  that  being  the  track  of  ves- 
sels coming  from  the  west  of  Palestine.  In  Dan. 
xi  :30,  he  contends  that  the  use  of  the  absolute 
form,  instead  of  the  construct,  denotes  a  less  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  following  word,  and 
that  the  phrase  means,  like  that  in  Balaam's  pro- 
phecy (to  which  he  supposes  the  prophet  alludes), 
ships  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Chittim.  The 
Vulgate  translates  Chittim,  in  this  passage.  Ro- 
manos,  an  interpretation  adopted  by  several  of 
the  ancient  Jewish  and  Christian  writers.  ,\fter 
a  careful  examination.  Chittim  seems  to  be  a  name 
of  large  signification  (such  as  our  Levant  V  ap- 
plied to  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  a  loose  sense,  without  fixing  the  par- 
ticular part,  though  particular  and  different  parts 
of  the  whole  are  probably  in  most  cases  to  be 
understood. 

CHITTN  (kl'un).    See  Ri'mphan. 

CHLOE  (kin'e).  (Gr.  XX4ij,  tender  shoot  or  herb- 
age), a  Christi,iM  woman  ,it  Ci>rinth,  some  members 
of  whose  family  afford<-d  Paul  intelligence  ciin- 
cerninij  the  division  which  reigned  in  the  church 
at  that  place  (1  Cor.  i;li). 

CHOACH  (kAak).    See  Thorns. 

CHOBA  (kho'ba),  (Gr.  Xu,/M,  kAoA-iaA').  a  place 
nuiili..iu-.l  in  Judith  iv:4,  appareiitiv  situated  io 
the  ceiitr.il  part  of  Palestine,  probably  the  same 
as  CiiuBAi. 
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CHOBAI  (kob'a-i),  (Gr.  Xu^al,  khoh-bah-ee' ,  Cho- 
bai),  occurs  in  Judith  xv:4,  5;  in  verse  5  the  Greek 
is  Xw;3d,  Choba.  The  name  suggests  Hobah,  es- 
pecially in  connection  with  the  mention  of  Damas- 
cus in  verse  5. 

CHCENIX  (kce'nix),  (Gr.  Xomf,  Rev.  vi:6  marg.) 
a  dry  measure  holding  almost  an  English  quart. 

CHORASHAN  (ko-rashan),  (Heb.  1??  "I '^  kor- 
aw-s/iawn' ,  furnace  of  smoke). 

One  of  the  places  where  David  went  to  hunt 
(l  Sam.  XXX  :30).  The  towns  in  this  catalogue 
are  all  south  cf  Hebron,  and  Chorashan  may, 
therefore,  be  identical  with  Aslian  of  Simeon, 
but  this  is  quite  uncertain. 

CHOBAZIN  (ko-ra'zin),  (Gr.  Xopafii-,  khor-ad- 
zin'). 

A  town  mentioned  in  Matt,  xi  :2i ;  Luke  x:i3, 
in  connection  with  Bethsaida  and  Capernaum,  not 
far  from  which,*in  Galilee,  it  appears  to  have  been 
situated.  Jerome  makes  it  a  village  of  Galilee,  on 
the  shore  of  the  lake  Tiberias,  two  miles  from 
Capernaum  (0>iomast.,  art.  Chorozain).  Discov- 
eries recently  made  two  miles  north  of  Tell 
Hum  identify  the  ruins  there,  known  as  Kerazeh. 
with  the  ancient  Chorazin.  The  ruins  cover  a 
large  area,  and  consist  of  a  synagogue,  the  orna- 
ments being  cut  in  black  basalt  rock,  walls  of 
dwellings,  columns  which  supported  the  roofs  and 
doorways,  some  of  them  in  a  tolerably  perfect  con- 
dition, and  a  paved  roadway  leading  to  the  great 
caravan-route  to  Damascus.    (See  Capernaum). 

CHOSAMEXTS  (kos'a-me'us).   See  Simon  Chos- 

AMEUS. 

CHOZEBA  (koze'ba),  (Heb.  ^??.3,  ko-zeb-aw' , 
deceitful;  Sept.  x'^^V^'^.  chozeba),  a  town  in  Judah 
(1  Chron.  iv;22).  This  word  and  Chezib  both  prob- 
ably refer  to  the  same  place  which  is  elsewhere 
called  AcHziB,  the  place  where  Shelah  was  born. 

CHRIST  (krist).    See  jESUS  Chri.st;  MESSIAH. 

CHRISTIAN  (kris'chan),  (Gr.  XpiffTiavAs,  khris- 
tee-an-os' ,  follower  of  Christ). 

The  disciples  of  our  Lord  Jesus  were  thus  first 
denominated  at  Antioch,  shortly  after  the  time  of 
Paul's  conversion.  Acts  xi  :26.  This  name  was 
given  them  either  by  divine  direction,  or  was  a 
term  of  contempt  applied  by  their  enemies.  They 
were  known  to  each  other  as  brethren  of  one 
family,  as  disciples  of  the  same  Master,  as  be- 
lievers in  the  same  faith,  and  as  distinguished  by 
the  same  endeavors  after  holiness  and  consecra- 
tion of  life;  and  so  were  called  brethren  (Acts 
XV  :i,  23;  I  Cor.  vii:i2),  disciples  (Acts  ix  :26, 
xi:29),  believers  (Acts  v:i4),  saints  (Rom.  viii: 
27;  xv:25).  It  would  seem  that  the  name  "Chris- 
tian," which,  in  the  only  other  cases  where  it  ap- 
pears in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  xxvi:28;  i  Pet. 
iv:r6:  Comp.  Tac.  Ann.  xv:44),  is  used  con- 
temptuously, could  not  have  been  applied  by  the 
early  disciples  to  themselves,  nor  could  it  have 
come  to  them  from  their  own  nation  the  Jews ;  it 
appears,  therefore,  to  have  been  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  Gentile  world,  and  no  place  could 
have  so  appropriately  given  rise  to  it  as  Antioch, 
where  the  first  Church  was  planted  among  the 
heathen.  "Its  inhabitants  were  celebrated  for 
their  wit  and  a  propensity  for  conferring  nick- 
names (Procop.  Pers.  ii  :8,  p.  105).  The  Emperor 
Julian  himself  was  not  secure  from  their  jests 
(Amm.  Marc,  xxii  :I4).  Apollonius  of  Tyana  was 
driven  from  the  city  by  the  insults  of  the  inhabi- 
tants (Philostr.  Vit.  Apoll.  iii:i6)-  Their  wit, 
however,  was  often  harmless  enough  (Lucian,  De 
Saltat.  76),  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  name  "Christian"  of  itself  was  intended  as  a 


term  of  scurrility  or  abuse,  though  it  would  nat- 
urally be  used  with  contempt."  (Smith,  Bib. 
Diet.). 

The  saints  are  justly  denominated  Christians, 
because  they  belong  to,  obey,  and  imitate  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  are  anointed  with  the  same  Spirit  of 
God.  To  constitute  one  a  true  adult  Christian, 
he  must  be  united  to  Christ  as  his  head;  have 
Christ  and  his  Spirit  dwelling  in  his  heart ;  have 
Christ's  grace  implanted  in  all  the  faculties  of  his 
soul;  and  must  believe,  profess,  and  practice 
Christ's  truths,  in  conformity  to  his  example  and 
commands. 

CHRISTIAN  CHTIRCH  OF  HISTORY. 

(1)  The  Apostolic  Church  (A.   D.   30-101). 

The  visible  Church  consists  of  the  organized  be- 
lievers in  Christ  and  the  followers  of  his  life.  In 
secular  history  the  spiritual  forces  lie  largely  in 
the  background,  but  in  the  life  of  the  Church  they 
have  come  out  boldly  into  the  foreground. 

Christ  immediately  before  his  ascension  com- 
manded his  disciples  to  remain  in  Jerusalem  until 
they  should  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high. 
Without  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost 
there  would  have  been  no  impulsive  power  in 
Christianity.  The  organization  of  the  Church 
took  place  immediately  after  the  remarkable  scenes 
at  Pentecost.  Orders  of  ministers  and  lay  mem- 
bers were  established  for  the  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel, the  care  of  the  needy,  and  the  building  up  o£ 
the  body  of  believers.  The  most  simple  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  government,  as  the  believers 
were  as  yet  but  few  and  confined  to  a  narrow  ter- 
ritory. The  more  elaborate  polity  was  left  for  the 
future  needs  of  the  Church. 

The  practical  life  of  the  Christians  was  at  once 
simple  and  beautiful.  It  was  a  type  of  all  the  es- 
sential qualities  which  Christ  had  taught  as  re- 
quisite for  pure  living  and  final  salvation.  Sim- 
plicity of  faith  and  intense  brotherly  love  had  their 
practical  demonstration  in  the  equal  distribution 
of  temporal  possessions.  The  community  of 
goods  did  not  arise  from  a  divine  command,  but 
was  merely  the  natural  effect  of  that  broad  charity 
which  sprang  from  the  love  of  Christ  and  the  pos- 
session of  the  Spirit.  The  real  majesty  of  the 
early  Church  lay  in  its  spontaneous  quality.  To 
crown  all,  there  was  a  boundless  fervor  in  com- 
municating the  gospel.  The  whole  world  seemed 
small.  Wliat  the  apostles  had  felt  and  known  was 
now  their  sole  passion.  Both  the  apostle  and  the 
unlettered  believer,  each  in  his  own  best  way, 
preached  the  new  life  in  Christ,  that  all  men  might 
share  its  sacrifice  here  and  its  holy  joy  hereafter. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  have  the  chief 
source  of  information  concerning  the  fields  of 
work  of  the  different  apostles.  The  Epistles  of 
Paul  and  his  associates  supply  missing  links  in 
that  more  formal  history.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  somewhat  vague  statements  of  writers  from 
the  second  century  to  the  fourth,  many  of  which 
rest  on  the  oral  traditions  of  the  early  Church. 

Peter  represented  the  Jewish  type  of  Christi- 
anity. He  was  slow  to  learn  that  Christianity  was, 
designed  for  all  men.  He  made  an  evangelistic 
tour  through  portions  of  Asia  Minor.  At  the  time 
of  writing  his  first  Epistle  he  was  in  Babylon, 
where  there  was  a  large  Jewish  population.  He 
confined  his  labors  principally  to  the  East. 

Paul  towers  far  above  all  the  apostles  in  the 
majesty  of  his  character,  the  scope  of  his  genius, 
the  depth  of  his  learning  and  the  sublime  quality 
of  his  labors.  His  call  was  to  the  Gentiles.  He 
made  three  great  missionary  tours  through  Asia 
Minor  and  Southeastern  Europe. 
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John  represented  the  mediating  element  between 
Judaism  and  paganism.  The  scenes  of  his  labor 
seem  to  have  been,  for  the  first  twenty  years  after 
Pentecost,  chieHy  in  Palestine;  later  in  the  valley 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates;  then  at  Jerusalem, 
whence  on  the  capture  of  that  city  by  Titus  he 
fled  to  Ephcsus.  His  residence  here  was  inter- 
mitted by  his  exile  to  the  island  of  Patmos.  He 
died  in  Ephcsus  about  A.  D.  98,  when  about  one 
hundred  years  old. 

The  labors  of  the  other  apostles  were  widely 
bestowed.  James,  the  Elder,  suffered  martyrdom 
in  Jerusalem  about  A.D.  44.  James,  our  Lord's 
brother,  preached  in  Jerusalem,  and  finally  died 
there  a  martyr.  It  was  believed  that  Philip 
labored  in  Phrygia ;  Simon  /?elotes,  in  Egypt  and 
the  neighboring  African  coast ;  Thomas,  in  India  ; 
Andrew,  in  Scythia,  Asia  Minor,  Thrace  and 
Greece;  Matthias,  in  Ethiopia;  Judas,  called  Lcb- 
bseus  or  Thaddcus,  in  Persia ;  and  Bartholomew, 
in  Lycaonia,  Armenia  and  India. 

(2)  The  Patristic  Church  (A.  D.  101-313). 
When  Christianity  came  forward  with  its  strange 
claims  upon  the  confidence  of  men  there  was  but 
little  in  its  exterior  which  could  awaken  sym- 
pathy. The  most  despised  land  had  produced  it. 
Its  Founder  had  suffered  death  on  the  shameful 
cross.  Its  first  apostles  were  of  humble  origin, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Paul,  not  one  had 
drunk  at  the  classic  fountains.  That  a  new  faith, 
with  such  multiform  disadvantages,  should  vent- 
ure upon  such  a  hostile  field,  where  the  literature 
and  traditions  of  many  centuries  held  firm  ground, 
seemed  a  hopeless  task.  But  the  heroism  of  the 
first  preachers  of  Christianity  was  not  disturbed 
by  the  number  or  strength  of  the  enemy.  The 
promise  of  their  Founder  was  the  basis  of  their 
faith.  They  wrought  on  and  expected  triumph 
over  every  foe. 

The  path  of  the  Greek  to  mastery  had  been 
through  all  fields  of  intellectual  development.  Out 
of  the  old  Pelasgic  cradle  he  had  grown  to  the 
full  grandeur  of  Attic  manhood.  The  blood  of 
many  tribes  flowed  through  his  veins,  and  he  had 
absorbed  the  strongest  and  best  elements  of  all. 

The  growth  of  their  philosophical  systems  was 
contemporaneous  with  their  national  prosperity. 
The  dealing  with  the  fundamental  questions  of 
human  existence  and  destiny  by  Socrates  and 
Plato  reveals  a  deep  moral  purpose.  The  most 
spiritual  of  the  entire  circle  of  Greek  philosophers 
was  Plato.  In  many  departments  of  his  philoso- 
phy, such  as  the  unity  and  spirituality  of  God  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  he  made,  though  un- 
consciously, very  near  approaches  to  the  truths  of 
revelation.  Eusebius  said ;  "Plato  alone,  of  all 
the  Greeks,  reached  the  vestibule  of  truth  and 
stood  upon  its  threshold." 

When  Christianity  began  its  contest  for  the 
world's  possession,  the  Roman  rule  was  universal. 
Law  was  the  Roman  habit  and  to  govern  was  the 
Roman  passion.  The  hold  of  the  old  mythology 
was  broken,  and  a  general  skepticism  as  to  all  be- 
liefs prevailed.  But  the  emperors  regarded  the 
preservation  of  the  ancestral  faith  as  the  great  bul- 
wark of  the  throne.  Political  government  and  fi- 
delity to  the  prevailing  mythology  were  held  to 
be  inseparable.  Hence  Christianity  was  bitterly 
opposed,  so  soon  as  its  antagonism  was  discovered. 
It  was  seen  to  be  hostile  to  the  elaborate  temple 
service. 

The  more  clearly  Christianity  came  into  view, 
the  more  stringent  became  the  measures  for  its 
suppression  The  Christians  made  no  conceal- 
ments.    They  absented  themselves  from  the  tem- 


ples, threw  off  all  faith  in  the  ruling  mythology, 
and  openly  declared  their  hostility  to  it. 

The  Twelve  Tables  of  the  Roman  law  forbade 
the  existence  of  foreign  faiths  within  the  domin- 
ions, but  the  usage  had  been  to  conciliate  the  con- 
quered provinces  by  toleration  of  the  existing  re- 
ligions. The  appearance  of  the  Christians,  how- 
ever, was  the  signal  for  the  revival  of  the  old 
prohibition.  The  bonds  uniting  the  Christians  were 
close.  Their  separate  services  were  declared  an  act 
of  hostility  to  the  country.  They  were  accused  of 
disobedience  to  the  laws  and  of  a  spirit  ripe  at  any 
moment  for  insurrection.  They  were  charged  with 
immoral  practices  at  their  services.  All  public 
calamities,  such  as  earthquakes,  inundations,  pesti- 
lence, and  defeat  in  war,  were  attributed  to  them. 
A  popular  proverb  ran  thus :  "Deus  non  pluit — 
due  ad  Christianos!" — "It  does  not  rain — lead 
against  the  Christians!" 

From  A.  D.  64  to  313,  until  Constantlne  granted 
an  edict  of  toleration  to  the  Christians,  persecu- 
tions prevailed  about  seventy  years.  All  forms  of 
torture  and  violent  death  were  inflicted.  There 
was  no  security  at  home.  The  exiles  were  numer- 
ous, but  the  Christians  carried  their  faith  and  life 
with  them  to  their  new  places  of  abode,  where  they 
built  up  societies,  which  in  turn  became  centers  for 
the  wider  dissemination  of  the  gospel.  Christianity 
had  conquered  in  the  realm  of  political  life. 

(3)  Christianity  and  the  Roman  Empire 
(A.  D.  313-768).  Constantine  declared  himself  a 
Christian  in  sympathy,  early  in  his  reign.  Beforethe 
decisive  battle  of  the  Rubra  Saxa  with  Maxentius 
he  claimed  to  see  in  the  sky  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
with  the  words.  En  touto  nika — "By  this  conquer." 
He  accepted  the  token  as  an  argument  in  favor  of 
Christianity,  gained  the  battle  for  the  crown  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  henceforth  avowed  his  belief 
in  Christianity.  His  vision,  though  in  the  line  of 
his  sympathies,  was  probably  only  a  shrewd 
method  to  attract  the  Christians  to  his  support. 
He  carried  the  labarum,  a  standard  inscribed  with 
the  cross,  in  all  his  subsequent  wars.  His  policy 
was  at  first  to  make  all  Christians  favor  his  rule, 
and  by  granting  concessions  to  heal  the  alienation 
from  the  empire  which  the  repressive  policy  of  his 
predecessors  had  produced. 

The  edict  tolerating  Christianity  as  one  of  the 
legal  religions  of  the  empire  was  published  in  A.D. 
313.  But  in  323  he  enlarged  the  scope  of  his  favor 
and  made  Christianity  the  established  faith  of  all 
his  dominions.  Among  the  chief  special  acts  of 
Constantine  in  favor  of  the  Church  were:  his 
order  for  the  civil  observance  of  Sunday,  his  con- 
fiscation in  the  East  of  pagan  temples  for  Chris- 
tian churches,  his  emancipation  of  slaves,  his  ex- 
emption of  the  clergy  from  military  and  municipal 
duty,  and  his  ardent  promotion  of  Christian  edu- 
cation among  his  subjects. 

It  was  a  happy  day  when  the  Christians  could 
walk  abroad  without  fear  of  persecution.  But 
Constantine  claimed  the  right  to  supervise  re- 
ligion, as  the  emperor  had  always  done  in  the  case 
of  paganism.  He  accounlcd*liimsolf  still  the  great 
high  priest,  or  Pontifcx  Maximus,  and  assumed 
the  prerogative  to  compose  differences,  decide 
questions  of  religious  policy,  call  ecclesi- 
astical councils,  and  appoint  the  leading  of- 
ficers. He  had  no  faith  in  paganism,  but  would 
not  suppress  it.  His  line  of  conduct  was  to  allow 
it  to  go  on  as  he  found  it,  and  yet  to  help  the 
Christians  to  conquer  it.  He  was,  of  all  successful 
rulers,  the  most   successful  trimmer. 

Hitherto  the  Church  had  been  a  grand  moral 
imity,  held  together  by  lies  of  love  and  doctrine. 
But  now  it  was  absorbed  by  the  Slate.     Its  frame- 
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work  was  lost  in  the  body  politic.  Freeman  says : 
"The  Church  conquered  the  State."  This  is  a 
great  error.  Constantine's  adoption  of  Christian- 
ity as  the  State  religion  was  the  conquest  of  the 
Church  by  the  State.  All  the  moral  forces  of 
the  Church  were  now  impaired.  The  bondage  of 
the  Church  to  the  State,  thus  early  begun,  pro- 
duced the  great  evils  of  the  following  twelve  cen- 
turies^superstition,  the  purchase  of  office,  the  an- 
gry controversy  about  theological  trifles,  the  moral 
corruption  of  the  clergy  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
masses. 

When  Julian  came  to  the  throne  in  361,  for  a 
time  he  was  silent  as  to  his  attitude  toward  the 
Christians,  but  he  soon  exhibited  a  spirit  of  refined 
opposition  to  all  Christian  institutions  and  doc- 
trines. He  issued  no  formal  edict  against  Chris- 
tianity, but  raised  barriers  on  every  hand.  He 
was  the  last  ruler  on  the  Roman  throne  who  was 
hostile  to  Christianity.  He  passed  into  history 
as  Julian  the  Apostate.  The  epithet  is  probably  a 
misnomer,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  Julian  was  ever 
a   real   disciple   of   Christ. 

The  march  of  the  Roman  bishop  towards  pri- 
ority throughout  the  Christian  world  was  steady. 
Bishop  Leo  I.  (440-461)  was  a  man  of  strong  in- 
tellect, and  he  did  much  to  clothe  himself  with 
power  and  prestige.  But  the  most  eminent  incum- 
bent of  the  Roman  episcopate  was  Gregory,  who 
vas  called  the  Great,  and  ruled  A.  D.  590-604.  Un- 
d>;r  him  every  department  of  the  priesthood  and 
the  episcopacy  advanced  in  strength. 

Roman  centralization  became  constantly  greater. 
Church  offices  multiplied  rapidly,  and  the  close  of 
the  early  period  was  the  signal  for  larger  measures 
for  Roman  primacy.  The  Bishops  of  Rome  were 
the  real  rulers  of  Southern  Europe  from  the 
Constantinian  dynasty  to  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Great. 

(4)  The  Mediaeval  Church  (A.  D.  768-1 5 17). 
The  significance  of  the  Middle  Ages  lies  in  their 
transitional  character.  It  was  the  far-reaching 
mission  of  this  remarkable  period  to  test  the  pow- 
er of  Christianity  for  meeting  the  wants  of  new 
nations ;  to  withstand  the  shock  of  all  philosophi- 
cal schools;  to  sift  and  preserve  the  best  that  re- 
mained of  the  ancient  world  and  pass  it  safely 
down  for  modern  use ;  and,  above  all,  to  prove 
the  ultimate  power  of  Christianity  to  rise  above 
the  infirmities  of  those  who  professed  it,  and  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  spiritual  life  by  a  re- 
turn to  the  pure,  apostolic  example.  The  office  of 
the  Mcdixval  Church  was  to  conduct  man  from 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  pagan  to  the  Protestant 
world. 

The  first  period  of  the  Mediaeval  Church  ex- 
tends from  Charles  the  Great  to  the  papacy  of 
Gregory  VII. — A.  D.  768-1073.  This  was  the  time 
of  the  full  appropriation  and  unification  of  the 
Germanic  and  other  northern  elements.  Moham- 
medanism, lying  at  the  border-line  between  the 
ancient  and  the  mediaeval  time,  arose  as  a  coun- 
ter-force to  Christianity.  Papal  supremacy  jn 
Church  and  State  culminated.  Looked  upon  in 
retrospect,  there  is  almost  no  intellectual  or  polit- 
ical treasure  of  the  nineteenth  century  whose 
precious  seeds  were  not  cast  into  the  ready  soil 
between   the  ninth   and   sixteenth   centuries. 

The  process  of  centralization  north  of  the  Alps 
began  with  Charles  the  Great — Charlemagne.  His 
rule  was  the  signal  of  death  to  the  tottering  Ro- 
man empire.  It  was  also  the  first  prophecy  of 
the  ascendency  of  the  new  Gothic  nations  of  the 
North  and  of  their  firm  place  in  the  later  life  of 
Europe.  In  him  the  old  classic  conditions  disap- 
peared and  the  new  political  life  began  its  career. 


Charles  the  Great  ascended  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  Pepin,  in  768.  He  divided 
with  his  brother,  Carloman,  the  Prankish  empire. 
Carloman  died  in  771,  and  Charles  the  Great  unit- 
ed his  own  empire  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
family  and  claimed  rule  over  all,  without  regard 
to  the  rights  of  his  brother's  family.  The  soil 
was  now  prepared  for  the  new  European  life — 
the  Church  and  the  State  working  hand  in  hand 
for  universal  dominion.  Charles  the  Great  re- 
garded himself  as  a  theocratic  lord.  His  notion 
of  himself  was  not  that  he  was  a  mere  successor 
of  Constantine  or  Augustus  Caesar,  but  of  David 
or  Solomon — the  head  of  a  vast  theocracy.  To  the 
pope,  Leo  III.,  he  made  this  declaration  of  their 
mutual  relations :  "It  is  my  bounden  duty,  by  the 
help  of  the  Divine  compassion,  everywhere  to  de- 
fend outwardly  by  arms  the  holy  Church  of  Christ 
against  every  attack  of  the  heathen  and  every  de- 
vastation caused  by  unbelievers ;  and  inwardly  to 
defend  it  by  the  recognition  of  the  general  faith. 
But  it  is  your  duty.  Holy  Father,  to  raise  your 
hands  to  God,  as  Moses  did,  and  to  support  my 
military  service  by  your  prayers."  Leo  III  ac- 
cepted this  declaration  with  the  utmost  com- 
plaisance. 

Charles  the  Great  surrounded  himself  with 
learned  men.  Alcuin  of  England  was  his  adviser 
in  all  literary  and  educational  matters.  Guizot 
calls  Alcuin  the  "intellectual  prime-minister  of 
Charles  the  Great." 

The  final  and  complete  cementing  of  papal  and 
imperial  interests  took  place  under  Charles  the 
Great.  In  the  midst  of  the  magnificent  Christmas 
festivities  of  the  year  800  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
Leo  III.  advanced  towards  Charles  and  placed 
upon  his  head  a  golden  crown  with  these  words : 
"Life  and  victory  to  Charles  Augustus,  crowned 
by  God  the  great  and  pacific  emperor  I"  As  com- 
pensation for  this  important  papal  service  Charles 
enlarged  the  papal  territory  which  had  been  first 
given  by  his  father  Pepin,  and  placed  the  papacy 
itself,  as  a  temporal  sovereignty,  on  a  plane  en- 
tirely new  to  history. 

Charles'  successors  were  a  group  of  steadily  dis- 
solving lights.  The  extinction  of  the  Carlovingians 
in  987  was  simultaneous  with  the  complete  as- 
cendency of  the  papacy.  By  the  time  the  last  de- 
scendants of  the  great  Charles  were  spending  their 
closing  days  as  mere  weak  functionaries  in  the 
palace  of  Laon,  the  Church  had.  become  proprietor 
of  more  than  all  its  old  prerogatives,  and  was 
holding  its  new  territory  with  a  grasp  which  re- 
laxed only  when  its  arm  was  stretched  for  more. 

(5)  The  Crusades  (A.  D.  1096-1270).  The 
origin  of  the  Crusades  is  to  be  found  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Palestine  by  its  Mohammedan  conquer- 
ors. The  pilgrims  from  Europe  cherished  the 
warmest  attachment  to  the  sacred  places.  The 
Mohammedans  not  only  occupied  them,  but  per- 
secuted the  pilgrims.  The  sanctuaries  were  pro- 
faned, and  the  venerated  patriarchs  were  thrown 
into  prison.  Christian  merchants  from  Pisa, 
Amalfi.Genoaand  other  rich  Italianportswere  for- 
tunate if  they  escaped  with  their  lives.  The  evil 
reports  came  back  to  Europe,  and  then  began  a 
series  of  military  expeditions  against  the  Moham- 
medans. These  were  called  Crusades  because  of 
the  cross  (crux)  worn  by  the  warriors. 

Pope  Gregory  VII.  was  the  first,  it  is  believed, 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  sending  from  Europe 
an  armed  expedition,  not  only  to  punish  the  Mo- 
hammedan rulers,  but  to  occupy  and  rule  the 
country.  His  successors,  Victor  III.  and  Urban 
II.,  indulged  the  same  strong  hope.  All  that  was 
wanting  were  popular  leaders  who  would  fire  the 
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heart  of  Christian  Europe.  These  appeared  in 
Walter  the  Penniless  and  Peter  the  Hermit.  The 
latter  had  been  a  soldier  under  the  counts  of 
Boulogne,  but  forsook  his  military  career,  made  a 
journey  to  Palestine,  and  saw  the  indignities  suf- 
fered by  the  pilgrims.  He  returned  to  Europe, 
traveled  through  Italy  and  France,  and  aroused 
the  people  to  a  frenzy  of  indignation  against  the 
Moslems.  He  was  a  dwarf,  wore  neither  shoes 
nor  hat.  and  rode  an  ass.  His  appeals  were  ir- 
resistible. Multitudes  regarded  him  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  holy  cause,  and  through  him  40,- 
000  men  joined  the  first  Crusade. 

The  varied  fortunes  of  the  Crusaders  furnish  a 
striking  picture.  The  best  blood  of  Europe  was 
boiling  in  sympathy  with  Christians  in  their  as- 
pirations to  kneel  beside  the  Holy  Sepulcher  at 
Jerusalem  and  rule  over  the  land  in  which  Jesus 
had  lived.  Six  different  armies  constituted  the 
first  Crusade.  They  numbered  six  hundred  thou- 
sand people,  who  were  led  by  Godfrey,  Hugh  the 
Great,  Tancred,  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  and  Rob- 
;rt  of  Normandy.  This  Crusade,  begun  in  1096, 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  within  two 
years,  and  in  making  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  king  of 
the  sacred  city. 

In  the  next  Crusade  St.  Bernard  was  the  Apos- 
tle. Louis  V'll.  of  France  and  Conrad  III.  of 
Germany  led  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
men  against  the  Saracens.  The  great  object  was 
to  reduce  Damascus,  as  a  support  to  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem.  It  was  a  failure,  and  only  the  mere 
fragments  of  the  armies  reached  Europe  again. 
Saladin,  the  great  Mohammedan  chief,  conquered 
Jerusalem  in  1 187,  and  this  was  the  signal  for 
the  third  Crusade  to  rescue  the  Holy  City  and 
the  entire  country.  Germany  under  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa,  France  under  Philip  Augustus,  and  En- 
gland under  Richard  Cccur  de  Lion  united  their 
forces.  Through  division  among  the  leaders  this 
also   failed. 

The  fourth  Crusade  led  by  the  Knights  of  St. 
John,  and  the  fifth  inspired  by  the  authority  of 
Pope  Innocent  III.  and  the  fervor  of  Fulk  of 
Neuilly,  but  afterward  diverted  by  the  Venetian 
doge  Dandolo  to  the  conquest  of  Zara  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Latin  empire  of  Constantino- 
ple, also  ended  in  disaster. 

The  sixth  Crusade  (1228)  under  the  direction 
and  through  the  diplomacy  of  Frederick  II  of 
Germany  proved  a  success.  Palestine  was  ceded 
to  the  emperor,  and  became  a  Christian  land;  but 
was  lost  during  the  seventh,  which  followed  in 
1248,  under  the  leadership  of  Louis  IX.  of  France. 
The  eighth  and  last  Crusade  (1270)  was  also  under 
the  guidance  of  Louis  IX.  of  France.  It  proved 
the  final  failure  of  the  series.  Europe  was  ex- 
hausted and  the  cause  was  lost. 

The  Crusades  seem  to  have  s.-.ved  France,  Cen- 
tral Germany,  Scandinavia  and  even  Britain  from 
the  hand  of  the  Saracen.  All  of  Central  and 
Western  Europe  had  been  torn  up  by  a  feudal 
and  predatory  system.  The  Crusades  broke  up 
this  system  and  bound  the  people  together  by  a 
common  law.  When  the  last  Crusader  came  home 
from  Palestine  he  found  himself  a  member  of  a 
broad  commonwealth  and  not  the  head  of  a  clan. 
The  cruelty  of  rulers  was  arrested.  The  voice 
of  the  people  was  heard  for  the  first  time,  and 
kings  learned  that  there  was  a  limit  to  their  au- 
thority. Commerce  took  larger  and  freer  shape. 
The  far  Eistcrn  countries  were  brought  into  close 
relationship  with  the   Western. 

(6)  The  Eastern  and  the  Western  Church. 
Many  things  early  contributed  to  give  pre-emi- 
nence  to  the   bishop  of   Rome.     The   Church  at 


Rome  was  firm  in  the  midst  of  many  heresies. 
After  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  it  was  believed 
to  be  the  oldest  apostolic  Church.  In  the  giving 
of  alms,  in  missionary  zeal  and  in  devotional  pur- 
ity, the  Roman  Christians  had  no  superiors.  The 
certain  residence  of  Paul  in  Rome,  and  the  already 
growing  impression  of  Peter's  sojourn  there,  were 
important  apostolical  associations  which  clothed 
the  Roman  society  with  great  sanctity.  By  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  there  was  frequent 
mention  of  the  primacy  of  Rome.  So  soon  as  this 
intimation  was  expressed  strong  words  were 
spoken  against  it. 

The  resisting  force  lay  in  the  Eastern  Church, 
where  Antioch  was  leader.  But  there  was  little 
cohesion  in  the  E^st.  It  was  regarded  as  provin- 
cial, while  in  spiritual  affairs  Rome  came  con- 
stantly into  more  prominent  leadership.  The  pro- 
tests from  the  East  after  a  time  received  little  or 
no  attention.  When  Firmilian,  the  bishop  of  Cap- 
padocian  Csesarea,  dared  to  charge  Stephen  of 
Rome  with  boasting  of  episcopal  superiority  he 
was  laughed  at  in  the  Western  metropolis. 

When  Constantine  made  the  obscure  Byzantium 
(thereafter  called  Constantinople),  which  had  been 
subordinate  to  Heraclea,  the  capital  of  Thrace,  his 
vast  capital  and  the  center  of  imperial  authority, 
much  advantage  to  the  Church  was  expected.  But 
when  he  passed  away,  there  was  little  purity  left. 
The  palace  became  a  nest  of  intrigue  and  revolu- 
tion. But  the  Roman  Church  life  had  the  equi- 
poise of  power.  It  had  neither  the  wish  nor  the 
talent  for  theological  invention. 

The  divisions  of  the  Eastern  empire,  the  de- 
cline of  moral  life,  the  universal  spread,  of  con- 
troversy, and  particularly  the  pre-eminent  ability 
of  several  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  were  calculated 
to  advance  the  claims  of  that  patriarchate  above 
all  others.  Gregory  the  Great  devoted  himself  to 
the  purification  of  the  life  of  the  Church  and  the 
enforcement  of  monastic  discipline.  He  was  es- 
pecially active  in  his  encouragement  of  missions. 
Under  him  the  authority  of  the  Roman  bishop 
advanced  far  beyond  its  former  dimensions.  He 
created  the  papacy  of  history.  He  preserved  ami- 
cable relations  with  the  emperor,  and  yet  held 
firmly  to  his  ecclesiastical  independence. 

From  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  to  the 
thirteenth  the  papacy  grew  into  enormous  pro- 
portions. There  never  floated  before  the  mind  of 
Julius  Cssar  or  Trajan  a  larger  empire  than  that 
to  which  Gregory  VII  (Hildebrand)  and  other 
occupants  of  the  Roman  see  aspired. 

The  doctrinal  divergence  between  the  East  and 
the  West  was  first  perceptible  in  the  diflfcrent 
teaching  on  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
Council  of  Constantinople  decided  in  381  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  equal  in  essence  with  the  Son,  and 
that  both  are  consubstantial  with  the  Father.  The 
Western  teaching,  guided  chiefly  through  the  clear 
and  logical  intellect  of  Augustine,  held  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  In  58f;  the  Toledo  Council,  in  accordinre 
with  this  view,  added  to  the  symbol  of  Constanti- 
nople the  term  Filioque — "and  from  the  Son." 

The  Eastern  Church  held  that  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  was  equal  in  rank  to  the  Roman 
bishop.  At  Rome  this  claim  was  indignantly  re- 
jected. 

The  complete  schism  took  place  in  1054.  Con- 
stantine Monomachus.  the  Byzantine  emperor,  hav- 
ing in  view  a  war,  .Tjiplicd  to  the  Roman  pope  fnr 
friendly  support.  This  overture  awakened  the 
wrath  of  ^iichael  Cerularius,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  of  Leo  of  Achrida,  metropolitan 
of  Bulgaria.     They  wrote  a  letter  to  the  bishops 
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of  the  Latin  Church,  charging  it  with  grave  doc- 
trinal errors  and  urging  it  to  renounce  them.  This 
letter  reached  Pope  Leo  IX.  He  was  intensely 
excited,  and  bitter  letters  passed  between  Rome 
and  Constantinople.  The  pope  sent  three  dele- 
gates to  the  latter  city.  But  only  a  fiercer  ani- 
mosity ensued.  The  signal  of  an 'open  and  final 
rupture  was  given  by  the  issuing  of  a  public  ex- 
communication of  the  patriarch  by  the  legates, in  the 
Cliurch  of  St.  Sophia,  and  their  withdrawal  to  Rome. 

Durmg  the  Crusades,  which  united  all  Christen- 
dom in  their  chief  purpose,  and  until  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  strong  but  futile  attempts 
were  made  to  restore  the  unity  of  the  East  and 
the  West.  But  when  the  Byzantine  empire  went 
down  in  1453  all  serious  and  general  efforts  for 
union  ceased. 

(7)  Mediaeval  Missions  in  Europe.  The  spread 
of  Christianity  continued  steadily.  Columban  and 
Gallus  from  Britain  were  the  pioneers  in  evange- 
lizing the  Germans,  and  were  followed  by  Willi- 
brod  and  Winfried,  both  Englishmen.  Winfried, 
or  as  he  is  belter  known  under  his  Latin  name 
Boniface,  was  the  great  apostle  of  Germany,  where 
he  organized  the  Church  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century.  He  was  martyred  among  the 
Frisians. 

From  the  centers  in  Germany  and  France,  from 
Ireland,  the  "Holy  Isle,"  and  from  England,  mis- 
sionaries co-operated  in  founding  missions  among 
the  heathen  dwelling  in  the  remoter  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. The  monasteries  kept  up  a  close  brother- 
hood. Monks  went  out  from  them,  threaded  the 
forests  and  climbed  the  mountains  of  rude  and 
barbarous  peoples,  and  spent  their  lives  amid  all 
possible  dangers,  in  their  endeavor  to  extend 
Christianity.  Many  of  them  fell  by  violent  hands. 
Sometimes  the  rulers  were  the  first  to  accept  the 
gospel,  but  often  it  ascended  from  the  poor  and 
the  lowly,  step  by  step,  until  the  throne  was 
reached  and  Christianity  was  publicly  proclaimed 
as  the  faith  of  the  State. 

Harold,  king  of  Jutland,  was  aided  to  the  throne 
of  his  fathers  against  his  competitors  by  the  Car- 
lovingian  emperor,  Louis  le  Debonnaire.  Harold 
and  his  queen  were  then  baptized  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Mentz  in  826,  and  ever  afterwards  befriended 
the  gospel.  Anskar,  a  monk  of  Corbey,  accompan- 
ied them  back  to  Denmark,  with  a  view  to  organize 
the  Church  in  that  country.  A  rebellion  was  ex- 
cited against  Harold,  and  he  was  obliged  to  flee 
from  the  country.  Anskar  was  also  driven  out, 
but  rather  than  give  up  his  missionary  work  he 
turned  his  eyes  toward  the  still  more  savage  Swe- 
den and  determined  to  plant  missions  there. 

In  831  Anskar,  with  Witmar,  his  brother  monk, 
proceeded  to  Sweden  with  gifts  for  the  king  of 
the  country.  While  on  their  voyage  they  were  at- 
tacked by  pirates,  lost  all  their  possessions  and 
barely  escaped  with  their  lives.  They  reached 
Birka  on  the  Malar  Lake ;  the  king  welcomed 
them,  and  in  a  short  time  his  counsellor,  Herigar, 
became  a  Christian  convert. 

Anskar  went  to  Rome,  was  consecrated  an  arch- 
bishop, and  departed  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
northern  nations.  He  made  a  second  visit  to 
Sweden  in  855.  He  died  in  865,  but  before  his 
death  saw  Christianity  taking  firm  hold  through- 
out Scandinavia.  He  was  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful characters  of  the  whole  medi.-eval  period. 

The  first  positive  accounts  we  have  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  gospel  into  Norway  is  that  it  was 
carried  thither  by  some  seafaring  youth.  Olaf 
the  Thick,  king  of  Norway,  called  St.  Olaf,  was 
the  first  to  organize  the  Church  on  a  permanent 
basis  in  1019. 


The  gospel  reached  Iceland  from  Norway,  and 
during  the  tenth  century  was  fully  established 
there  by  Olaf  Trygvesen.  From  Iceland  the  gos- 
pel was  carried  to  Greenland.  Even  from  these 
remote  regions  Rome  was  strenuous  to  gather 
gifts  for  her  treasury.  The  Greenland  Christians 
paid  their  tithes  to  Rome  in  walrus  teeth. 

Cyril  and  Methodius,  two  Greek  monks,  were 
the  first  to  introduce  the  gospel  among  the  Bul- 
garians and  also  among  the  Moravians.  Cyril  was 
a  theologian  and  Methodius  a  painter,  and  the  lat- 
ter's  picture  of  the  Day  of  Judgment  had  as  much 
to  do  with  the  conversion  of  the  people  as  the 
arguments  of  the  former.  They  made  a  Slavonic 
version  of  portions  of  the  Scriptures.  During  this 
formative  period  the  Bulgarian  Church  had  its  re- 
lations with  Rome. 

The  Russian  princess  Olga  embraced  Christian- 
ity in  955.  Her  son  Swiatoslav  was  proof  against 
all  her  importunities  to  follow  her  example.  Her 
grandson  Vladimir,  however,  accepted  Christian- 
ity and  caused  churches  to  be  organized  and  the 
people  to  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  Slavonic 
Scriptures  and  liturgy. 

Poland  received  the  gospel  through  Christian 
refugees  from  Moravia,  when  that  kingdom  was 
broken  up.  Hungary  first  became  acquainted  with 
Christianity  through  the  instrumentality  of  certain 
of  her  princes  while  visiting  Constantinople.  The 
wild  tribes  of  the  Wends  between  the  Saale  and 
the  Oder,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  Gott- 
schalk  in  1047,  were  brought  over  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith  in  1168  when  Absalon,  bishop  of  Roes- 
kilde,  burned  the  last  Wendic  idol. 

(8)  The  Reformation.  Martin  Luther  (A.D. 
1517-1545).  From  the  eighth  century  to  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh,  the  German  people  became 
evangelized  and  gave  full  promise  of  their  future 
large  place  in  universal  Christian  thought  and  life. 
At  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  Saxon  and  the 
Latin  Church  confronted  each  other.  The  Latin 
represented  the  past ;  the  Saxon,  the  future  and 
the  permanent.  The  force  which  destroyed  the 
old  and  strong  Roman  conditions  was  titanic.  The 
Saxon  hammer  was  irresistible.  The  Germans  of 
the  North  were  kinsmen  to  the  Saxons  and  Angles 
of  Britain.  Wycliffe  and  Luther  were  from  a 
common  cradle  of  Teutonic  honesty  and  liberty. 

Protestantism  was  an  oak  of  young  and  vigor- 
ous growth  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  its  roots  lay  deep  in  the  soil  of  the 
twelfth  and  the  intervening  centuries.  Among 
those  whose  work  directly  contributed  to  the  Re- 
formation are,  in  France:  Hugo  (1097-1141)  and 
Richard  (died  1173),  both  of  St.  Victor,  Peter  d' 
Ailly  (1350-1425).  John  Charlier  Gerson  (1363- 
1429)  and  Nicholas  Clemanges  (1360-1440)  ;  in 
Germany  Master  Eckart  (died  about  1328), 
John  Tauler  (1290-1361),  and  Henry  Suso 
(1295-1365):  in  the  Netherlands,  John  Ruys- 
broek  (1293-1381)  and  John  of  Goch  (1401-1475)  ; 
in  Bohemia,  John  Huss  (1373-1415)  and  Jerome  of 
Prague  (died  1416)  ;  in  England.  John  Wycliffe 
(born  about  1315)  ;  and,  in  Italy,  Jferome  Savona- 
rola (died  1498). 

The  Reformation  had  two  characteristics— -one 
national,  with  all  the  individuality  of  race  and 
land  that  might  be  expected ;  the  other  cosmopol- 
itan, having  general  fibre  and  color,  always  the 
same,  whatever  the  country  or  people,  from  Nor- 
way to  the  Alps,  and  from  Transylvania  to  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  The  Reformation  has  proved  to 
be  the  chief  turning-point  in  modern  history.  It 
is  that  great  religious  and  intellectual  revolution 
which  marks  the  Ijoundary  line  between  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  and  the  Modern  Period. 
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The  call  for  regeneration  was  deep  and  loud. 
Superstition  had  become  interwoven  with  the  pure 
doctrine  of  the  gospel.  The  morals  of  the  clergy, 
from  the  papacy  down  to  the  humblest  monks, 
had  become  currupt.  The  highest  ecclesiastical 
offices  were  reached  by  vicious  means.  The  com- 
mon people  were  purposely  kept  in  ignorance. 

Against  these  evils,  ruinous  at  once  to  intellect 
and  soul,  the  Reformers  made  their  bold  protest, 
and  called  upon  the  people  to  rally  to  their  stand- 
ard. Their  aim  was,  at  first,  a  purification  of  the 
Church  within  itself  and  by  its  own  servants.  This 
proved  a  total  failure.  The  next  step  was  to  with- 
draw from  the  fold  and  establish  an  independent 
confession  and  a  separate  ecclesiastical  structure. 
This  succeeded ;  and  the  result  is  that  vast  and  ag- 
gressive sisterhood  of  Protestant  Churches  which 
exists  to-day  in  all  the  advanced  countries  of  the 
world. 

All  the  Teutonic  nations  had  been  ripening  for 
the  great  eccelsiastical  revolt,  and  Central  Ger- 
inany  now  became  the  theater  for  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  popular  mind  was  so  fully  ready  that 
the  only  great  need  now  was  a  man  of  sufficient 
courage,  ability  and  singleness  of  purpose  to  be- 
come the  representative  of  his  generation.  Luther 
responded  to  the  universal  a<;pir3tions  for  a  leader 
to  guide  surely  and  safely  into  the  new  paths. 

Martin  Luther  was  born  in  Eisleben,  Saxony, 
November  12,  1483,  and  died  in  the  same  place 
February  18,  1546.  His  father  was  a  miner  of 
humble  tastes  and  scanty  means.  His  mother 
used  to  carry  on  her  Kick  the  wood  necessary  for 
the  comfort  of  the  humble  home.  In  this  son 
were  the  calm  judgment,  the  solid  sense,  and  the 
sturdy  valor  of  the  colder  blood  of  the  North. 
But  with  these  was  blended  the  current  of  a  gen- 
tle, cheerful  and  tuneful  nature,  a  sympathetic 
and  social  feeling,  which  stood  him  in  good  stead 
in   his   later  struggles. 

He  was  educated  at  Magdebcrg,  Eisenach,  and 
the  University  of  Erfurt,  and  in  1508  he  entered 
upon  his  great  career  as  a  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg.  On  October  31,  1517,  he 
nailed  his  Theses  to  the  door  of  the  Schlosskirche 
of  Wittenberg,  and  then  began  the  storm  which 
lasted  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

(9)  The  Reformation  in  England.  (A.  D. 
1509-1603.)  To  England  belongs  the  hoi.- 
or  of  having  discovered  the  need  of  a 
universal  religious  regeneration  in  Europe. 
The  beginnings  of  reform  centered  in  WyclilTe, 
a  student  and  .■afterwards  a  professor  in  Ox- 
ford. His  first  position  of  hostility  to  the  prevail- 
ing doctrines  was  his  denunciation  of  the  mendi- 
cant monks,  who  went  up  and  down  the  land,  ex- 
torting money  from  the  people,  and  preaching 
against  learning  and  progress  in  every  form.  He 
became  master  of  Canterbury  Hall,  the  Christ 
College  of  a  later  day.  The  Pope  issued  a  bull  in 
1370  to  eject  WycIlfiFc,  who  replied  in  a  ringing 
tract.  Edward  III,  the  king,  took  up  the  cause  of 
Wycliffe.  who  was  appointed  a  royal  chaplain  and 
rector  of  Lutterworth.  WyclifTc  gained  a  clearer 
view  of  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  and 
preached  lyildly  against  them.  Twice  he  was  tried 
and  escaped,  yet  not  without  being  forbidden  to 
preach  and  write.  But  he  continued  to  hurl  an- 
athemas against  willful  pope  and  deluded  priests. 
He  died  a  natural  death  at  Lutterworth. 

WyrlifTc's  greatest  service  to  the  Reformation 
was  his  translation  of  the  Rible  into  English. 

While  the  people  were  fully  ready  for  religious 
revolt,  the  first  organized  rupture  with  Rome  ramc 
from  the  king.  Henry  VIII.  Many  learned  Prot- 
estants from  the  Continent  settled  in  Oxford  and 


Cambridge,  and  conducted  discussions  in  favor  of 
the  Reformation.  Among  them  were  Ochino, 
Peter  Martyr,  Martin  Bucer,  Paul  Fagius,  and 
Tremellius.  But  greatest  of  all  the  men  from 
abroad  was  Erasmus,  whose  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment found  a  ready  entrance  into  England. 

Heniy's  grievance  against  Rome  was  purely  per- 
sonal. He  resolved  on  a  divorce  from  Catherine 
of  Aragon  and  to  marry  Anne  Boleyn.  To  this 
the  pope  refused  his  consent.  This  brought  the 
question  to  a  crisis,  and  Henry  broke  the  ties 
which  had  hitherto  bound  him  to  the  papacy. 

John  Colet  (1466-1519)  and  Sir  Thomas  More 
(1480-1535)  were  of  great  influence  in  bringing 
about  the  revolution  in  the  popular  mind.  Thos. 
v^ranmer,  despite  his  time-serving  pliancy,  was 
of  all  men  of  his  time  the  most  powerful  in  has- 
tening the  English  reform,  and  the  publication  of 
the  Bible  in  the  language  of  the  people  was  the 
most  powerful  single  agency  in  the  spreading  the 
leaven  through  the  nation. 

The  young  Edward,  who  succeeded  Henry,  was 
a  Protestant,  but  he  died  early,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  Mary,  a  rigid  Roman  Catholic.  Cranmcr, 
Latimer  and  Ridley  were  thrown  into  the  Tower. 
Cranmer,  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  signed  a  re- 
cantation, but  soon  withdrew  it.  He,  with  Lati- 
mer and  Ridley,  was  burned  at  the  stake  in  1556 
.•\  low  estimate  of  the  number  of  persons  burned 
places  the  martyrdoms  at  two  hundred.  The 
number  would  have  been  much  grinter  had  not 
many  leading  Reformers  fled  to  the  Continent. 

Elizabeth  succeeded  Mary  in  1558.  She  at  once 
recognized  Protestantism  as  the  national  faith,  and 
Protestants  were  placed  in  charge  of  all  the 
churches.  Among  the  exiles  who  now  returned 
were  the  Puritans  who  looked  upon  the  elaborate 
ceremonial,  the  episcopacy,  the  use  of  robes,  and 
the  mild  observance  of  the  Sabbath  as  wretched 
remnants  of  the  evil  times.  They  refused  to  ob- 
serve the  new  order  and  would  establish  one  of 
their  own  in  harmony  with  the  example  of  the 
Genevan  Church.  Elizabeth  took  strong  ground 
against  the  Puritaris ;  but  despite  all  its  divisions 
English  Protestantism  became  strong  and  perma- 
nent under  Elizabeth. 

^  Robert  Rrowri.  born  about  1550.  was  a  student  at 
Cambridge.  While  there  he  adopted  and  advo- 
cated Puritan  views.  His  followers  were  alike 
firm  in  their  hostility  to  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Church  of  Rome.  They  also  opposed  the 
synodal  and  prcsbyterini  government  of  the  Pres- 
byterians and  were  for  that  reason  called  sepa- 
ratists or  Independents.  The  Brownists  were  per- 
secuted by  ecclesiastical  courts.  Unable  to  circu- 
late their  writings  or  hold  public  services,  they 
fled  from  England  and  organized  a  church  in 
Amsterdam,  and  afterwards  in  Leyden.  In  the 
latter  place  John  Robinson  was  their  pastor.  They 
resolved  on  leaving  Holland  and  set  sail  for  the 
New  World.  They  landed  at  Plymouth,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1620.  and  became  the  chief  factor  in 
the  civil  and  religious  development  of  the  colonies 
and  the  United  States. 

(10)  Results  of  the  Reformation.  The  good 
fruits  of  the  Reformation  arc  many  and  wide- 
spread. Ilitlu-rto  but  little  liberty  had  been  granted 
to  the  common  people.  All  the  political  convul- 
sions brought  small  return  to  them.  The  effect 
of  the  Reformation  was  to  create  in  the  people 
a  thirst  for  liberty  and  for  a  higher  and  purer  citi- 
zenship. 

Wherever  the  Reformation  extended  it  made  the 
masses  more  self-asserting.  Social  respect  and 
order  were  introduced  and  subjected  to  firm  regu- 
lation.    Nations  were  taught  a  higher  regard  for 
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each  other's  rights,  and  kings  learned  ihat  their 
subjects  were  no  longer  mere  playthings  or  serfs. 
In  some  countries  the  aspiration  for  independ- 
ence took  organized  shape.  The  Reformation  be- 
came  the  mother   of   republics. 

The  Dutch  Republic  was  born  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Protestants  of  the  Netherlands  to  secure  lib- 
erty of  conscience.  No  thought  of  civil  independ- 
ence animated  the  Dutch  at  the  outset.  They 
fought  simply  for  liberty  of  doctrine  and  wor- 
ship. But  once  in  the  current  they  were  carried 
on.  They  builded  more  wisely  than  they  knew, 
and  so  founded  a  nation  whose  commerce  covered 
every  sea,  whose  discoveries  reached  the  anti- 
podes, and  whose  universities  became  the  pride 
and  wonder  of  Europe. 

The  American  Union  owes  a  large  measure  of 
its  genesis  to  the  European  struggle  for  reform. 
The  Germans  who  came  with  Pcnn  to  this  country 
were  strongly  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  Luther, 
and  immediately  began  to  build  churches  and  es- 
tablish schools  in  that  interest.  The  Dutch  who 
settled  in  New  York  and  the  adjacent  country 
brought  with  them  a  fervent  love  of  Protestantism, 
which  had  been  the  creative  force  of  their  nation 
at  home,  and  which  their  fathers  had  bought  at 
the  price  of  their  treasure  and  blood.  The  Swedes 
of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  were  animated  by 
the  same  ardent  spirit  which  had  burned  in  their 
hearts  in  their  ancestral  home.  The  Huguenots, 
who  settled  in  many  places  along  the  coast  from 
Massachusetts  down  to  Georgia,  found  that  safe 
asylum  which  was  denied  them  at  home  because 
of  their  fidelity  to  conscience.  The  Pilgrims,  who 
came  over  in  theMayflowerand  became  the  strong- 
est nucleus  in  the  development  of  our  Northern 
colonies,  were  fugitives  from  oppression  in  their 
native  England.  All  these  elements,  the  finest 
wheat  from  the  trampled  harvest-fields  of  Europe, 
combined  on  these  shores  and  became  a  unit  in 
this  Western  planting  of  evangelical  Christianity. 

The  promotion  of  learning  was  not  the  least 
benefit  conferred  upon  the  world  by  the  Reforma- 
tion. Cultured  men  were  its  first  advocates.  The 
universities  were  the  cradles  of  Protestantism. 
The  translation  of  the  Scriptures  had  the  euect  to 
formulate  and  solidify  the  languages  as  no  other 
literary  movement  had  been  aljle  to  do  it.  Wy- 
cliffe's  Bible  preserved  the  Saxon  tongue,  and  our 
Authorized  Version,  or  King  James'  Bible,  shows 
its  constant  dependence  upon  his  translation. 
Luther  found  German  a  mere  conglomeration  of 
rude  and  coarse  dialects.  In  his  translation  of 
the  Bible  he  grouped  the  best  and  purest  idioms 
and  for  the  first  time  made  the  German  language 
a  unit. 

Universities  took  on  new  life  and  were  multi- 
plied as  an  immediate  fruit  of  the  Reformation. 
The  University  of  Leyden  was  the  first  creation 
of  the  new  nation,  after  the  siege  of  that  city  was 
raised  and  the  Spanish  troops  withdrawn.  Dur- 
ing the  centuries  since  the  Reformation  more  than 
twenty  universities,  three-fourths  of  which  are 
Protestant,  have  been  founded  in  Germany  alone. 
Holland  has  built  up  in  addition  to  the  University 
of  Leyden  five  other  universities,  all  of  which  are 
the  direct  results  of  her  Protestantism.  Not  until 
now,  and  only  as  a  fruit  of  the  Reformation,  was 
the  gospel  generally  preached  in  the  popular  lan- 
guage. When  the  Reformation  was  once  in  prog- 
ress the  printing  press  was  free.  The  study  of 
all  the  Ianguaf-,es  became  a  new  fascination  which 
no  edict  could  destroy.  Public  schools,  though 
crude  at  first,  were  introduced  in  Germany,  di- 
rectly through  Luther's  labors.  The  intermediate 
schools,  between  the  primary  and  highest  educa- 


tion, were  soon  established.  The  German  gym- 
nasium of  our  times  owes  its  real  origin  to  the 
period  of  the  Reformation.  Wherever  the  Re- 
formation triumphed  and  became  a  permanent 
force,  the  cause  of  education,  good  morals,  and 
political  liberty  advanced  securely  and  rapidly. 

(11)  The  American  Church — Colonial  Period. 
(1492-1783.)  Europe  in  the  sixteentli  century 
was  in  convulsions.  The  reformatory  movements 
reacted  on  the  political  life  of  all  the  central  na- 
tions. Every  land  was  divided  into  factions.  One 
class,  receiving  its  inspiration  from  Rome,  wished 
to  continue  the  old  order,  with  the  pope  as  prac- 
tical sovereign.  Another  class,  craving  liberty 
and  an  accommodation  to  the  new  order,  was  wi.l- 
ing  to  break  loose  from  the  Roman  see,  but  de- 
sired to  retain  many  of  the  Roman  usages.  A 
third  class  saw  nothing  but  antichrist  in  Rome, 
and  found  hope  only  in  casting  off  every  reminder 
of  papal  doctrine  and  custom. 

The  transfer  of  the  conflicts  of  Europe  to  Amer- 
ica marked  the  new  era.  Whenever  a  colony  came 
to  America,  it  no  sooner  settled  in  its  new  habitat 
than  it  revived,  under  broader  conditions,  the 
struggle  in  which  it  had  been  engaged  in  the 
mother  country.  The  Cavalier  of  the  Virginia 
Colony  surrendered  none  of  his  old  attachment 
to  the  Church  of  England.  The  Plymouth  Pil- 
grim was  even  more  intense  in  his  revolt  against 
both  Romanism  and  Protestant  Episcopacy  than 
he  had  been  when  a  Brownist  at  Scrooby,  a 
parisliioner  of  Robinson  at  Leyden,  or  a  Pil- 
grim on  the  Mayflower.  In  the  New  World 
were  fought  out  by  contestants,  fewer  in  number 
and  more  widely  scattered,  the  issues  which  had 
driven  the  colonists  to  the  Western  wilds. 

The  religious  motive  was  supreme  in  the  mind 
of  all  the  best  colonists.  To  enjoy  the  free  exer- 
cise of  conscience  was  the  Pilgrim's  one  pas- 
sion, whose  bright  flame  no  distance  from  native 
land,  nor  stormy  seas,  nor  rigor  of  climate,  nor 
danger  of  death  by  savage  hands,  could  quench. 
Our  first  settlers  came  as  Christians,  lived  as 
Christians,  and  planted  the  religious  principles  as 
the  richest  inheritance  for  their  posterity.  They 
brought  the  best  aspirations  of  the  Old  World  and 
determined  to  realize  them  in  the  New.  The  hour 
of  American  colonization  was  the  fittest  one  in  all 
modern  times  for  the  New  World  to  receive  the 
best   which   the  Old  had  to  give. 

The  territorial  distribution  of  the  colonists  was 
not  less  providential.  The  acquisitions  of  the 
Spanish  knights  and  Jesuit  fathers  who  accompa- 
nied them  were  confined  to  a  doubtful  settlement 
in  Florida,  to  the  great  province  of  New  Spain 
(Mexico),  and  to  a  strip  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
French  Roman  Catholic  explorers  and  the  Jesuit 
fathers  were  limited  to  Indian  evangelization  and 
an  uncertain  territory  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
northern  chain  of  lakes,  and  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley. The  great  field  of  English  colonization  lay 
between  these  two.  It  is  the  temperate  belt  of 
North  .'\merica — the  region  which  nature  had  fit- 
ted for  the  most  aggressive  mission  in  Western 
civilization. 

Spain  now  holds  no  foot  of  land  on  the  North 
American  continent.  Louisiana  passed  from  her 
hands  into  French  possession,  and  in  iSo.'i  the 
French  sold  it  to  the  LTnited  States.  The  French 
bade  fair  to  own  all  Canada.  The  ownership  was 
at  last  reduced  to  the  fortunes  of  one  battle — 
that  of  Quebec.  The  pivotal  hour  of  all  American 
Church  history  was  that  in  which  the  brave  Mont- 
calm met  his  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  victorious 
but  dying  Wolfe,  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  Sep- 
tember 13,  1759. 
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This  culmination  of  a  long  and  bitter  series  of 
wars  between  France  and  England  made  the  Eng- 
lish the  possessors  of  that  immense  tract  lying  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  polar  seas  and 
extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The 
war  with  Mexico,  closing  in  1848.  gave  the  Unit- 
ed States  the  great  State  of  Texas,  with  its  vast 
area  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
square  miles. 

The  fifth  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  marked  by  the  "Great  Awakening"  which  be- 
gan under  the  preaching  of  Jonathan  Edwar.ls  at 
Northampton,  and  swept  through  all  the  colonies. 
A  general  spiritual  decline  marked  the  religious 
life  of  the  Colonial  Church  from  about  1765  until 
the  end  of  the  century.  The  absorbing  topic  was 
the  struggle  for  national  independence.  All  spir- 
itual interests  languished.  At  no  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  Church  was  the  condition 
so  serious.  It  was  a  question.  How  would  Chris- 
tian people  act  with  the  boon  of  a  nation  in  their 
hands?  Until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  national  in- 
dependence would  prove  a  spiritual  blessing  or  a 
curse. 

(12)  The  American  Church— National  Pe- 
riod. (1783-1898.)  Tlie  Church  had  been  a 
part  of  the  colonial  system.  The  citizen  had  been 
taxed  for  the  support  of  the  Church.  When  the 
Revolution  severed  the  civil  bonds  with  England, 
a  strong  tendency  at  once  set  in  towards  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  Church  from  all  political  govern- 
ment. The  people  began  to  insist  on  placing  the 
support  of  the  Church,  in  all  its  departments,  upon 
the  voluntary  judgment  of  its  adherents.  This 
assertion  of  the  voluntary  principle  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal support  and  government  was  one  of  the  most 
original  of  all  tlie  great  phenomena  of  this  initial 
stage  of  our  national  life. 

Virginia  was  the  scene  of  the  first  great  move- 
ment to  carry  into  practical  effect  the  voluntary 
principle.  To  the  Baptists  belongs  the  honor  of 
being  the  herald.  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  in  re- 
ligious matters  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
Frenchman,  has  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  consistent  advocates  of  religious 
freedom. 

The  close  connection  of  the  colonies  with  France 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  favored  the  im- 
portation of  the  infidelity  then  rampant  in  that 
country.  The  churches  were  demoralized  and 
could  offer  no  sufficient  opposition.  The  new  in- 
fidelity spread  like  wildfire.  Edition  after  edi- 
tion of  the  infidel  publications  of  the  old  world 
were  sold  in  America.  French  thought  became 
fashionable.  Many  public  men  were  smitten  by 
the   contagion. 

The  young  men  of  the  colleges  were  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  the  baleful  influences  of  the  ris- 
ing star  of  unbelief.  The  man  who  did  more  than 
any  other,  perhaps,  to  stay  this  tide  and  bring  the 
people  back  to  saner  thoughts  was  Timothy 
Dwight.  president  of  Yale  College  from  1795  to 
his  death,  in  1817.  From  the  day  that  the  young 
president  faced  his  students,  infidelity  has  been 
a  vanishing  force  in  the  history  of  the  American 
people.  This  overthrow  was  mightily  helped  by 
the  great  revival  which  visited  the  country  at  that 
critical  time. 

This  revival  of  1797-180.1  had  several  important 
centers  of  operation.  The  movement  began  al- 
most simultaneously  in  widely  separated  regions 
and  spread  until  the  intervening  spaces  were  cov- 
ered by  its  effects. 

The  colleges  shared  largely  in  its  benefits.  The 
reclaiming  of  the  colleges  from  infidelity  to  Chris- 


tianity had  an  immense  significance.  Never  since 
has  religion  been  at  so  low  an  ebb  in  these  cen- 
ters of  intellectual  life;  and  from  these  college 
revivals  have  come  some  of  the  most  earnest  and 
successful  Christian  workers  the  Church  has  ever 
known. 

This  revival  also  imparted  a  great  impulse  to- 
wards evangelization,  especially  in  the  West, 
where  the  results  are  still  appearing  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Other  advantages  to  the  Church  grew 
out  of  that  wonderful  work  of  grace.  The  rem- 
nants of  the  Half-way  Covenant  were  swept  away. 
Missions  among  the  neglected  at  home. the  Indians 
and  negroes,  were  revived  and  organized  anew. 
The  founding  of  Sunday-school  unions,  Bible 
and  Tract  societies,  and  other  benevolent  institu- 
tions, sprang  out  of  the  warm  inspiration  of  this 
great  spiritual  ingatiiering. 

The  Roman  Catholic  preoccupation  of  the  West 
and  South  gave  abundant  promise  of  a  permanent 
population  of  adherents  to  that  communion.  From 
the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi  down  to  the 
Gulf,  and  along  the  tributai|y  rivers,  there  had 
been  settlements  of  the  Jesuits,  which  preserved 
the  Roman  Catholic  spirit  after  the  most  of  the 
missions  had  been  broken  up.  The  population 
was  in  large  part  French,  with  a  Spanish  ad- 
mixture, and  the  Roman  (Catholic  faith  predom- 
inated everywhere. 

The  Protestant  current  westward  did  not  take 
the  shape  of  a  religious  movement.  It  was  simply 
the  expansion  of  the  solid  and  permanent  poula- 
tion  cast  of  the  Alleghenies.  The  great  religious 
currents  moved  along  the  parallels  of  latitude 
westward  with  a  steadiness  and  persistency  which 
belong  to  the  rarer  spiritual  phenomena  of  mod- 
ern  times. 

The  moral  significance  of  the  Western  and 
Southwestern  occupation  by  the  Protestants  of  the 
United  States  is  vast.  We  are  too  near  the  scene, 
and  the  time  is  too  recent,  to  comprehend  the 
grandeur  of  the  achievement.  Centuries  must 
elapse  before  the  transformation  can  be  seen  in  all 
its  meaning  and  proportions.  Our  religious  liter- 
ature, the  pulpit,  our  denominational  treasuries, 
have  all  been  enriched  beyond  calculation  by  the 
contributions  which  the  \Vest  has  made  with  lib- 
eral hand  and  sublime  faith.  J.  F.  H. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR.  .Sie  article  on 
V-'K'--  in'?- 

CHRISTIANS  (kris'chans  improperly  pro- 
nnunccil  clirist-i.iiis\  a  denomination  usually  styled 
"The  Christian  Connection"  or  sometimes  "The 
Christian  Church." 

Aniiing  the  minor  denominations  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  there  is  a  people  rejecting  all 
names   but   Cliristian. 

(1)  General  Position.  Their  real  attitude  to- 
ward the  religious  world  is  such  that  some  of  their 
own  ministers  contend  that  they  are  not  a  denomi- 
nation, except  in  the  sense  of  being  named.  Speak- 
ing as  one  of  them,  the  writer  stales  their  gen- 
eral position  as  follows:  "The  Bible  is  our  only 
rule  of  failh  and  practice,  to  the  exclusion  of  hu- 
man statements,  creeds  or  confessions;  Jesus 
Christ  is  our  only  leader ;  we  accept  no  name  but 
Christian ;  Christian  character  is  our  only  test 
of  fellowship;  individual  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  is  allowed  to  everyone;  and  we  seek 
the  union  of  the  followers  of  Jesus."  This  last 
purpose  has  been  expressed  more  prominently 
within  a  few  late  years  than  before.  In  the  be- 
ginning, the  assertion  was  rather  of  liberty. 

(2)  Origin.  On  November  l.  1702.  a  (^leneral 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  held  at  Baltimore.     During  the  session  Rev. 
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James  O'Kelly,  a  presiding  elder,  offered  a  reso- 
lution providing  that  ministers  dissatisfied  with 
the  charges  to  which  they  were  assigned  might 
appeal  to  the  conference,  and  if  the  appeal  were 
sustained,  the  bishop  should  make  another  assign- 
ment. The  resolution  was  lost,  after  animated  de- 
bate. The  next  day  O'Kelly  and  about  thirty 
other  ministers  resigned  from  the  conference.  The 
next  year,  Christmas  day,  they  met  at  Manakin, 
N.  C,  and  organized  a  body  known  as  "Repub- 
lican Methodists,"  not  intending  fully  to  cut  them- 
selves off  from  the  Methodist  Church.  But  within  a 
year,  at  Lebanon  Church,  Surry  county,  Virginia, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Rev.  Rice  Haggard,  they 
voted  to  bear  only  the  name  "Christian,"  to  take 
the  Bible  as  their  only  creed,  and  to  allow  each 
church  to  govern  itself. 

In  the  year  1801,  Rev.  Abner  Jones,  trained 
among  the  Baptists,  organized  the  first  Christian 
church  in  New  England,  at  Lyndon,  Vt.  In  1801 
and  1802,  occurred  the  great  Caneridge  revival,  in 
Kentucky,  following  which  Barton  W.  Stone,  Da- 
vid Purviance,  and  others  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  came  out  on  the  ground  virtually  occu- 
pied by  the  brethren  of  the  east  and  south  already 
spoken  of.  These  western  ministers  were  largely 
influenced  by  the  conduct  of  many  young  converts 
of  the  revival,  who,  when  solicited  to  unite  with 
the  churches,  hesitated ;  expressing  the  wish  to 
remain  simply  Christians,  to  take  Christ  for  their 
only  leader,  and  the  Bible  for  their  only  creed, 
and  to  have  equal  fellowship  for  all  Christians. 

These  three  bodies  of  people,  in  their  several 
districts,  were  ignorant  of  the  springing  up  of  a 
people  in  any  other  locality  teaching  the  same 
doctrines.  A  few  years  later,  when  learning  of 
each  other,  they  recognized  their  oneness,  and 
organized  somewhat  loosely.  There  was  thus 
what  was  practically  a  simultaneous  revolt  against 
the  three  great  American  churches ;  against  the 
Methodists  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
against  the  Baptists  in  New  England,  and 
against  the  Presbyterians  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio. 
They  are  the  manifestation  of  an  important  relig- 
ious movement  that  is  wholly  American.  Yet  the 
common  phrase,  "the  Bible  our  only  creed,"  ever 
drives  us  for  inspiration,  for  law,  and  for  doctrine, 
to  Palestine.  Though  we  sprang  up  in  the  wilder- 
ness, we  refer  to  chapters  xi,  xii  and  xiii  of  Reve- 
lation for  explanation  of  that  fact.  Yet  though 
our  origin  has  been  largely  rural,  our  history 
has  shown  a  spirit  of  leadership  not  merely  in 
early  home  missionary  activities,  but  a  pioneer- 
ship  in  subjects  of  public  thought.  We  estab- 
lished the  first  religious  newspaper;  we  estab- 
lished the  first  college  (Antioch)  giving  fully 
equal  rights  and  honors  to  both  sexes,  etc. 

J.  J.  S. 

CHRISTIANITY  COMPARED  WITH  OTHER 
RELIGIONS. 

We  believe  that  Christianity  is  the  absolute  re- 
ligion, and  that  it  alone  can  become  universal :  but 
we  cannot  believe  this  intelligently,  until  Chris- 
tianity is  compared  with  other  religions  which 
have  given  light  and  life  to  millions  of  men 
and  women,  and  from  which  have  sprung 
civilizations  with  their  splendid  trophies  of 
literature,  science,  art,  morals,  as  well  as 
great  political  and  industrial  systems.  For  the 
first  time  in  history,  all  the  families  of  mankind 
can  become  acquainted  with  each  other  and  in- 
vestigate the  secrets  of  each  other's  lives.  In  these 
circumstances,  comparison  of  religions  cannot  be 
escaped.  Faith  welcomes,  instead  of  shrinking 
from,  the  necessity. 
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(1)  Brahmanism.  Little  need  be  said  concern- 
ing Brahmanism.  It  is  the  religion  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  India,  and  is  essen- 
tially local,  rather  than  universal.  It  cannot  live 
out  of  India.  The  strength  and  the  weakness  of  its 
doctrine  of  God  is  that  according  to  it  God  is  in 
everything  and  is  everything.  "Everything,  from 
the  lowest  estate  of  a  straw  to  the  highest  estate 
of  a  God,  is  Brahma."  It  thus  admits  His  unity, 
but  denies  His  character  and  personality.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  basis  for  a  fundamental  distinc- 
tion between  morality  and  immorality.  Caste, 
which  constitutes  its  great  sirength,  is  also  a  fa- 
tal weakness,  because,  though  originating  in  his- 
torical necessities,  it  is  essentially  anti-national 
and  anti-social.  Mankind  now  will  not  accept  a 
religion  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  truths  of 
the  unity  of  the  race,  its  liberty,  the  equality  of  its 
members  before  God  and  before  the  law,  the  right 
of  the  meanest  to  rise  to  the  highest-  place  and  to 
the  fullest  self-realization,  with  the  hope  of  prog- 
ress to  infinite  horizons.  Brahmanism  denies  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
Its  compact  structure  is  now  being  honey-combed 
by  the  thousand  influences  of  the  government, 
the  courts  of  justice,  the  literature,  the  education, 
the  social,  sanitary,  economical  and  physical  sci- 
ence of  a  Christian  people,  as  well  as  by  direct 
missionary  enterprise.  Its  fall  is  as  certain  as 
anything  future  can  be,  though  its  place  will  not  be 
taken  by  any  of  the  existing  Christian  organiza- 
tions. When  India  absorbs  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
it  has  intellectual  and  spiritual  strength  enough 
to  develop  a  theology  and  a  church  suited  to  its 
own  soil.  Native  churches  in  India  are,  as  yet, 
little  better  than  exotics. 

(2)  Buddhism.  To  Gautama,  even  before  he 
became  Buddha,  or  Enlightened,  the  ideal  man 
was  the  dignified  ascetic,  free  from  all  ties  and 
relationships,  and  holding  out  his  bowl  for  rice, 
uncaring  whether  it  was  filled  or  not.  This  mendi- 
cant, the  flower  of  Brahmanisin,  was  seeking  for 
liberation  from  self  and  absorption  into  the  Su- 
preme existence.  All  other  men  were  subject  to 
vanity  and  delusions.  No  wonder  that  to  a  noble 
nature,  imbued  with  this  conviction,  the  full  truth 
should  be  revealed,  after  long  study  and  medita- 
tion, that  man  himself  is  greater  than  his  ap- 
petites, passions  or  desires ;  and  that  by  rising  su- 
perior to  these  he  can  attain  to  a  liberation  which 
means  escape  from  the  danger  of  rebirth.  Before 
the  simplicity  and  power  of  this  way  of  salvation 
— salvation  above  all  from  the  craving  for  con- 
tinuous personal  life — sacrifices  and  penances  lost 
their  efficacy  and  the  Veda  its  supernatural  au- 
thority. His  simple  and  sublime  teaching  was  that 
the  true  greatness  of  man,  in  one  word  his  life, 
consists,  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which 
he  possesses,  but  in  himself  or  in  moral  culture ;  in 
Christian  language,  he  learned  that  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  within  and  that  it  is  all-sufficient.  This 
spiritual  truth  transfigured  him.  It  took  possession 
of  disciples  who  gathered  round  him  from  various 
castes,  and  it  filled  them  with  such  power  that 
India  became  transformed.  Never  was  a  grander 
testimony  on  a  great  scale  borne  to  the  might  of 
the  Spirit.  Not  only  at  its  beginning,  but  when 
India  was  ruled  by  Buddhist  kings,  it  disdained 
the  use  of  carnal  weapons  of  every  kind,  and  it 
continued  to  be  a  reforming  force  for  centuries. 
Missionaries  went  forth,  North,  South,  East  and 
West,  filled  with  a  holy  enthusiasm  which  enabled 
them  to  win  in  time  all  Eastern  Asia  to  the  Faith. 
Before  the  truth  of  man's  essential  greatness  and 
the  living  witness  borne  to  the  truth  by  converts 
of  every  caste,  from  the  Brahman  to  the  Chandala, 
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the  iron  bands  prescribed  by  caste  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  equality  and  fraternity  of  men  were 
recognized. 

How  then  shall  we  explain  the  failure  of 
Buddhism?  For  it  has  failed,  more  completely 
than  Brahmanism,  to  meet  the  spiritual  necessity 
of  any  race  except  the  Mongolian.  India  rejected 
a  doctrinal  system  which  had  no  room  for  the 
ideas  of  sin,  atonement,  and  the  significance  of  life 
which  Brahmanism  had  tried  to  express.  Its  home 
since  has  been  in  countries  of  a  lower  type  o.f 
civilization,  such  as  Burmah,  Siam,  Thibet,  China, 
Corea  and  Mongolia.  The  Aryan  and  Semitic  peo- 
ples will  never  adopt  it.  for  they  have  truer  con- 
ceptions of  God.  of  the  worth  of  human  life  and 
the  significance  of  the  world,  than  any  which  it 
presents.  The  fundamental  weakness  of  Buddhism 
is  that  it  denies  all  reality.  According  to  it,  there 
is  no  God  and  the  supreme  aim  of  man  is  to  cease 
to  be.  There  is  no  need  of  a  Creator,  for  there  is 
force  in  the  world,  and  as  no  force  can  ever  be 
lost,  why  should  it  not  have  been  from  the  begin- 
ning? What  we  call  the  soul  does  not  survive 
death.  "He  is  a  heretic  who  holds  that  man  has  a 
permanent  soul  or  self  separate  from  the  body." 
The  consequences  of  our  past,  hypostasized  as 
Karma  or  Act,  alone  survive,  and  round  this 
fancied  Karma  new  bodies  repeatedly  gather, 
until  Nirvana  is  attained.  No  such  uncom- 
promising system  of  pessimism  has  ever  been 
successfully  preached.  Therefore  it  had  to  fail, 
though  successful  for  a  time,  partly  as  a  develop- 
ment and  partly  as  a  recoil  from  Brahmanism. 
(Sec  Blddiiism  .\so  Christianity  Contrasted.) 

(3)  Confucianism,  like  Brahmanism.  is  es- 
sentially a  local,  rather  than  a  universal  religion. 
Rooted  in  the  soil,  the  history  and  the  ideals  of 
China,  it  cannot  extend  far  beyond  its  boundaries. 
Unlike  Buddhism,  it  plants  itself  firmly  on  this 
world,  considering  it  and  the  relations  of  life  ev- 
erything. Thus  practically  ignoring  the  spiritual, 
it  left  a  void,  felt  even  by  a  materialistic  people, 
which  Buddhism — invited  into  the  country — filled 
in  a  crude  fashion.  This  explains  why  almost 
every  Chinaman  is  both  a  Confucianist  and  a 
Buddhist.  A  more  striking  confession  that  each 
religion   is  one-sided  could   hardly  be  given. 

To  Confucius,  society  was  the  great  reality; 
and  as  social  disorders  abounded  in  his  time,  he 
had  to  look  for  a  remedy.  He  found  the  remedy 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  past,  and  to  the  task  of  com- 
piling and  editing  its  precious  records  he  gave  his 
whole  strength.  His  influence  on  China,  through 
his  disciples,  and  still  more  through  his  classics, 
is  the  greatest  illustration  history  gives  of  what 
can  and  what  cannot  be  done  by  education,  and 
by  law.  cu.stom. institutions,  and  ritual.  Hcbclieved 
that  man  is  good  by  nature  and  tliat  if  only  a 
sound  education  be  given  and  a  right  example  set 
by  his  superiors,  he  will  assuredly  be  moral.  Edu- 
cation therefore  lies  at  the  foundation  of  society 
and  the  governing  classes  arc  the  consummate 
flower  of  the  educational  system.  They  have  been 
drilled  in  ethics  from  their  youth  and  the  inculca- 
tion of  duty  is  backed  up  by  examples  from  the 
lives  of  ancient  worthies. 

The  practical  results  may  be  seen  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  Chinese  people;  industrious  and 
law-abiding,  but  low  in  their  aims  and  destitute 
of  the  mighty  hopes  which  make  us  men ;  their 
hlcrali  filled  with  self-conceit  and  contempt  for 
others,  but  narrow,  bigoted  and  puerile  themselves. 
Confucius  ignored  the  spiritual  world,  not  seeing 
that  the  spiritual  rules  the  material.  He  was  a 
historian.  scril>e.  teacher,  or.  as  he  himself  said, 
a   "transmitter;"   but   he   was   not   a   prophet,   or 


"maker."  Mankind  needs  both.  Israel  had  Moses 
and  the  Prophets  as  well  as  Ezra  the  scribe.  We 
have  the  spirit  of  Jesus  as  well  as  great  legalists 
and  theologians. 

(4)  Mohammedanism.  Mohammedanism  is 
monotheistic.  God  is  in  heaven;  not  as  he  is  to 
the  Hindu,  in  everything.  To  the  Buddhist,  there 
is  no  reality;  to  the  Confucianist.  society  with  its 
order  and  settled  government  is  all-sufficient ;  to 
the  Moslem,  God  is  the  one  reality  and  man's 
glory  is  to  do  or  to  bow  to  his  will.  "Islam  means 
that  we  must  submit  to  God."  And  there  is  no 
complexity  in  the  divine  nature.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  is  inconceivable.  God  is  an  arithmetical 
unit.  Thegulf  between  God  and  man  is  not  bridged 
over  by  the  incarnation.  There  is  therefore  no 
ministration  of  the  Spirit  and  no  provision  for 
bringing  man  into  that  filial  relation  to  God  in 
which  alone  his  true  life  consists.  Instead  of 
the  Person  of  Jesus  and  the  Spirit  of  Jesus, 
Mohammedanism  offers  only  an  imperfect  prophet 
and  an  imperfect  book.  It  gives  thus  an  inade- 
quate conception  of  God  and  equally  an  inadequate 
conception  of  man.  When  man  is  only  the  subject, 
servant  or  slave  of  God.  he  cannot  be  the  child  and 
heir.  Dependence  on  God  is  taught,  but  not  the 
high  privilege  of  fellowship  with  Him  nor  the  law 
of  progress.  This  inadequate  conception  of  man 
is  seen  most  clearly  in  Mohammed's  low  estimate 
of  woman,  and  the  consequent  degradation  of  fam- 
ily and  social  life. 

(5)  Christianity.  Christianity  is  based  on  the 
essential  identity  of  God  and  man,  and  on  their 
reconciliation  in  Jesus,  crucified  for  us  and  now 
dwelling  in  us  by  his  Spirit.  It  has  already  vindi- 
cated itself  in  comparison  with  other  religions, 
and  "the  history  of  the  world  is  the  judgment  of 
the  world."  The  highest  civilization  is  commen- 
surate with  Christendom,  and  from  this  verdict 
of  humanity  there  can  be  no  appeal.  As  the  re- 
ligions of  Babylon  and  Egvpt.  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  of  the  Germanic  and  Scandinavian  peo- 
ples have  passed  away,  not  without  leaving  be- 
hind an  inheritance  absorbed  by  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  so  shall  it  be  with  the  other  great  religions. 
Each  of  them  is  acting  the  part  of  a  school- 
master to  bring  their  worshipers  to  the  Christ, 
even  as  the  Law  did  for  Israel ;  and  each  may 
leave  some  residuum  in  the  system  which  super- 
sedes it  for  the  use  of  its  late  votaries. 

G.  M.  G. 

CHKISTIANITY     THE     UNIVERSAL    RE- 
LIGION. 

Scholars  sometimes  claim  that  there  are  uni- 
versal religions,  ind  they  mention  Christianity. 
Buddhism,  and  Mohammedanism.  The  conscious- 
ness of  Christendom  eliminates  instantly  and  em- 
phatically the  claims  of  the  Buddhist  and  the  Mos- 
lem faiths  to  universal  acceptance,  and  wise  ob- 
servation eliminates  them  b<ith  from  any  serious 
regard  so  far  as  the  future  of  Christendom  is  con- 
cerned. They  can  not  make  themselves  at  home  in 
our  western  world.  They  have  few  natural  aflilia- 
tions  with  Christendom.  They  represent  either 
what  we  have  left  behind,  or  what  we  can  never 
assimilate. 

(1)  Its  Nature.  That  Christianity  is  essentially 
a  universal  religion  is  evident  from  its  nature, 
which  must  be  identified  with  the  mind  or  person- 
ality of  Jesus  Christ.  It  cannot  be  seriously  de- 
nied that  He  is  universal  in  His  character.  His 
purposes,  and  in  His  conquests.  There  is  nothing 
provincial,  local. or  merely  national  about  Him.  He 
was  and  is  the  Son  of  Man.  the  Son  of  Himianity, 
the  Representative  of  all  races,  nationalities,  con- 
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ditions,  and  of  both  sexes.  He  is  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  all  diversities  and  the  consummation  of  all 
human  possibilities.  He  is  also  the  Son  of  God, 
the  realization  in  human  life  of  the  mind  of  the 
Eternal,  the  revelation  to  man  of  God's  fatherly 
heart  and  His  redeeming  purposes. 

(2)  tTniversality.  A  universal  religion  must 
meet  universal  wants.  It  must  be  immediately 
adapted  to  the  profoundest  needs  of  the  human 
soul.  It  must  be  able  to  redeem  human  nature 
from  pollution,  from  guih,  and  to  so  reinvigorate 
the  human  spirit  as  to  make  it  strong  in  true 
righteousness,  benevolence,  and  hope.  A  relig- 
ion like  Buddhism,  which  has  mere  pity 
for  man's  misery  and  makes  no  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  healing  of  man's  sin,  and  which 
fails  to  give  man  a  vital  hold  of  an  infinite  father- 
ly love,  cannot  be  universal.  A  system  of  faith 
that  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  highest  ethics,  and 
which  exhausts  its  uplifting  and  progressive  pos- 
sibilities in  a  brief  and  limited  history,  can  never 
become  a  universal  religion.  Mohammedanism 
has  shown  itself  an  excellent  cure  for  idolatry 
and  the  lower  forms  of  savagery,  but  it  soon  leads 
to  a  state  of  intellectual  and  moral  stagnation, 
and  is  so  fettered  by  its  fundamental  creed  that 
it  can  have  no  strong  affiliations  with  the  hu- 
manities and  hopes  of  modern  progressive  civiliza- 
tion. 

(3)  Standard.  A  survey  of  the  world  as  it 
spreads  out  before  us  at  the  present  time  is  a 
strong  evidence  that  Christianity  is  rapidly 
universalizing  itself.  It  has  become  the  stand- 
ard to  which  other  religions  are  adjusting 
their  teachings.  Nothing  is  more  evident 
than  that  the  progressive  minds  among  the 
Hindus  and  Buddhists  are  endeavoring  to  make 
some  parts  of  their  creed  as  Christian  as  possible. 
Christianity  is  already  the  religion  of  those  who 
control  the  destinies  of  the  race,  and,  however 
imperfectly  the  so-called  Christian  nations  are  be- 
having in  their  dealings  with  the  Orient,  they  con- 
tain within  themselves  a  Life  which  sharply  re- 
bukes their  own  imperfections,  and  which  fur- 
nishes the  ideal  to  which  more  and  more  they  must 
approximate.  A  universal  religion  must  not  leave 
the  sorrowing  and  troubled  and  oftimes  despairing 
heart  of  man  in  doubt  with  regard  to  the  Supreme 
Love  which  reigns  in  the  heavens  and  is  control- 
ling the  destinies  of  mankind.  It  must  so  reveal 
that  love  in  a  human  life  as  to  make  it  a  living 
and  perpetual  reality.  It  must  provide  a  standard 
which  can  never  be  outgrown,  and  furnish  mo- 
tives of  enduring  energv  that  shall  lead  men  to 
aspire  to  live  nearer  and  nearer  to  that  standard. 
It  must  furnish  a  body  of  spiritual  teaching  which 
has  in  it  so  much  of  God's  mind  that  man  cannot 
outgrow  it.  It  must  provide  for  the  satisfaction 
of  human  hope  and  human  affection  by  bringing 
the  assurances  of  a  happy  immortality  close  to 
the  sorrowing  and  troubled  life  of  the  present.  I 
find  in  Christianity,  and  in  Christianity  alone, 
that  which  meets  all  these  conditions  and  needs. 
I  discover  that  Christ,  who  is  the  substance  of 
Christian  faith,  is  e.xalted  more  and  more  before 
the  minds  and  moral  imaginations  of  men.  In  a 
thousand  ways  He  is  drawing  nations  toward 
Himself.  The  lines  of  progress  center  in  Him. 
He  is  the  inspiration  of  hope  and  the  object  of  de- 
sire. The  greatest  of  modern  Hindu  reformers, 
Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  saw  in  Him  the  world's  re- 
conciliation and  redemption.  When  received  into 
the  heart,  He  satisfies  the  Japanese  as  truly  as  the 
American,  the  Hindu  as  perfectly  as  the  Euro- 
pean 


My  conviction  that  Christianity  is  yet  to  become 
the  religion  of  all  nations  has  been  vastly  strength- 
ened by  what  I  have  seen  of  the  decadent  civiliza- 
tions and  systems  of  the  Orient.  I  acknowledge 
that  these  Eastern  systems  still  have  a  strong, 
though  at  times  a  despairing  grip  over  the  Asiatic 
peoples,  but  they  have  been  put  on  the  defensive; 
they  have  come  to  feel  that  there  is  a  mighty 
spiritual  power  which  seeks  to  replace  them  with 
something  better.  Their  natural  antipathy  to  that 
which  comes  from  the  West,  and  their  abhorrence 
of  the  sins  and  crimes  of  those  who  represent 
Christian  nations,  have  still  not  been  able  to  keep 
from  them  the  spiritual  and  ethical  superiorities  of 
the  Christian  system.  There  have  been  such  noble 
examples  of  Christly  living  and  teaching  in  the 
Orient  that  even  non-Christian  scholars  confess 
that  the  highest  types  of  character  yet  evolved  by 
our  race  are  found  among  some  of  the  Christian 
missionaries  in  the  Orient.  I  do  not  look  for  the 
speedy  disintegration  of  these  ancient  systems ;  I 
do  look  for  a  wiser  approach  on  the  part  of 
Christianity  toward  the  representatives  of  Hindu- 
ism, Buddhism,  and  Islam.  Christendom  itself  is 
so  furrowed  with  imperfection  and  weakened  by 
discord  that  it  hardly  seems  worthy  to  secure  any 
sudden  and  very  rapid  dominion  in  Asia;  but  the 
dawn  of  a  better  Christendom  means  the  dawn  of 
Christian  civilization  in  Asia  and  throughout  the 
world. 

The  feeling  of  a  universal  human  brotherhood 
is  entering  the  heart  of  humanity,  and  this  has  a 
distinctively  Christian  origin.  Fraternity  is  the  key 
to  the  solution  of  the  social  and  ecclesiastical 
problems  of  Europe  and  America;  and  just  so  far 
as  the  spirit  of  true  brotherhood  enters  the  Hindu, 
Chinese,  and  Japanese  mind,  just  so  far  will  some 
of  the  peculiar  creeds  or  dispositions  of  the  Orien- 
tal spirit  be  sloughed  off.  There  is  no  true  progress 
possible  to  the  Hindu  and  Chinese  civilizations 
without  a  new  standard  of  womanhood,  and  a  new 
conception  of  the  unity,  personality,  righteousness, 
and  love  of  God.  These  can  be  derived  only  from  a 
pure  Christianity.  It  deserves  world-wide  ac- 
ceptance, and  therefore  will  ultimately  secure  it. 
It  is  the  only  religion  which  from  first  to  last 
shows  us  God  seeking  with  loving  and  redemptive 
purpose  after  man.  instead  of  man  groping  through 
mists  of  error,  through  weary  centuries,  after  the 
unknown  God.  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  re- 
demption, of  intellectual  freedom,  of  popular  liber- 
ty, of  unending  progress,  of  world-wide  hope,  and 
therefore  it  will  be  universal.  J.  H.  B. 

CHRISTMAS  (krifs'mas).  An  annual  church 
festival  (December  25th).  and  in  some  states  of 
the  Union  a  legal  holiday,  which  is  held  in 
memory  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Concerning  the  exact  time  at  which  the  birth  of 
Our  Lord  really  occurred,  authorities  differ. 

The  first  records  we  find  of  the  observation  of 
this  day  are  in  the  second  century,  about  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Commodus.  The  decretal  epistles, 
indeed,  carry  it  up  a  little  higher,  and  say  that 
Telesphorus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  ordered  divine  service  to  be  celebrated  and 
an  angelic  hymn  to  be  sung  the  night  before  the 
nativity  of  our  Saviour.  That  it  was  kept  before 
the  time  of  Constantine  we  have  a  melancholy 
proof;  for  whilst  the  persecution  raged  under 
Diocletian,  who  then  kept  his  court  at  Nicomedia, 
that  tyrant,  among  other  acts  of  cruelty,  finding 
multitudes  of  Christians  assembled  together  to 
celebrate  Christ's  nativity,  commanded  the  church 
doors  where  they  were  met  to  be  shut,  and  fire 
to  be  put  to  it,  which  soon  reduced  them  and  the 
church  to  ashes. 
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CHKONICLES  (kr6n-l-k"ls').  This  name  seems 
tj  have  been  lirst  given  to  two  historical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  by  Jerome  (Prolog.  Galeat.). 

The  Hebrews  call  them  E'^M  "12",  i.e.,  words 
of  days,  diaries,  or  journals,  and  reckon  them 
but  one  book.  The  Alexandrian  translators,  who 
regarded  them  as  two  books,  used  the  appellation, 
things  omitted,  as  if  they  were  supplementary 
to  the  other  historical  records  belonging  to  the 
Old  Testament  canon. 

(1)  Contents.  In  i  Chron.  i-ix.  is  given  a 
series  of  genealogical  tables  interspersed  with  his- 
torical notices.  These  genealogies  are  not  com- 
plete. 

1  Chron.  x-xxix.  contains  the  history  of  David, 
partly  agreeing  with  the  account  given  of  him  In 
the  books  of  Samuel,  though  with  several  im- 
portant additions  relating  to  the  Levites. 

2  Chron.  i-ix.  contains  the  history  of  Solomon. 
2  Chron.  x-xxviii.  furnishes  a  succinct  account 

nf  the  kingdom  of  Judah  while  Israel  still  re- 
•nained,  but  separate  from  the  history  of  the 
latter. 

2  Chron.  xxix-xxxvi.  describes  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  after  the  downfall  of  Israel,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  worship  of  God. 

From  this  analysis  it  appears  that  the  Chronicles 
contain  an  epitome  of  sacred  history,  particularly 
from  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  the  end 
of  the  first  captivity. 

(2)  Diction.  The  diction  is  such  as  suits  the 
time  immediately  subsequent  to  the  captivity.  It 
is  substantially  the  same  with  that  of  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah,  and  Esther,  which  were  all  written  shortly 
after  the  Babylonish  exile.  It  is  mixed  with 
Aramtrisms,  marking  at  once  the  decline  of  the 
Jews  in  power,  and  the  corruption  of  their  native 
tongue.  The  pure  Hebrew  had  been  then  laid 
aside.  It  was  lost  during  their  sojourn  in  Babylon. 
The  orthography  is  characterized  by  an  adoption 
of  the  matres  lectionis  and  frequent  interchange  of 
the  weak  letters  with  other  peculiarities. 

(3)  Age  and  Author.  Internal  evidence  suffi- 
ciently demonstrates  that  the  Chronicles  were  writ- 
ten after  the  captivity.  Thus  the  history  is  brought 
down  to  the  end  of  the  exile,  and  mention 
is  made  of  the  restoration  by  Cyrus  (2  Chron. 
xxxvi  :2i,22) .  It  is  certain  that  they  were  com- 
piled after  the  time  of  Jeremiah  (2  Chron.  xxxv: 
25),  who  lived  to  see  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Chaldaeans.  The  genealogy  of  Zerubbabel 
is  even  continued  to  the  time  of  Alexander  (i 
Chron.  iii:i9-24).  The  same  opinion  is  supported 
by  the  character  of  the  orthography  and  the  nature 
of  the  language  employed,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  both  which  are  Arama:an  in  complexion,  and 
harmonize  with  the  books  confessedly  written 
after  the  exile.  The  Jews  generally  ascribe  the 
Chronicles  to  Ezra,  who  wrote  them  after  the 
return  from  the  captivity,  assisted  by  Zccliariah 
and  Haggai.  But  Calmet  contends  that  if  there  be 
some  things  which  seem  to  determine  for  Ezra  as 
the  author,  others  .seem  to  prove  the  contrary, 
(a)  The  author  continues  the  genealogy  of  Zerub- 
babel down  to  the  twelfth  generation;  but  Ezra 
did  not  live  late  enough  for  that,  (b)  In  several 
places  he  supposes  the  things  which  he  mentions 
to  be  then  in  the  same  condition  as  they  had  for- 
merly been,  for  example,  before  Solomon,  and  be- 
fore the  captivity  (2  Chron.  v.  9,  and  I  Kings  viii : 
8).  (See  also  i  Chron.  iv:4i.  4.1;  v.  22,  26;  2 
Chron.  viii:8,  andxxi:10).  (c)  The  writer  of  these 
books  was  neither  a  contemporary  nor  an  oriKinul 
writ<>r;  but  n  coinpiler  mia  nbriilgcr.  He  had 
before  him  ancient  memoirs,  genealogies,  iinnals, 
registers,  and  other  pieces,  which  he  often  quotes 


or  abridges.  Still  the  weight  of  opinion  is  in 
favor  of  the  authorship  of  Ezra.  It  seems  that 
the  chief  design  of  the  Chronicles  was  to  ex- 
hibit correctly  the  genealogies,  the  rank,  the  func- 
tions, and  the  order  of  the  priests  and  Levites; 
that,  after  the  captivity,  they  might  more  easily 
resume  their  proper  ranks,  and  reassunie  their 
ministries.  He  had  also  in  view  to  show  how 
the  lands  had  been  distributed  among  the  fam- 
ilies before  the  captivity,  that  subsequently  each 
tribe,  so  far  as  was  possible,  might  obtain  the 
ancient  inheritance  of  their  fathers. 

(4)  Record  of  Distribution  of  Lands.  These 
two  purposes,  which  are  closely  allied,  will  serve 
to  demonstrate  the  perfect  congruity  of  all  that  is 
peculiar  in  the  Chronicles.  They  account  for  the 
genealogical  tables,  the  specifications  of  tribes  and 
families  with  their  situation,  as  also  for  a  variety 
of  references  to  the  priests  and  Levites,  to  the 
preparations  made  by  David  for  building  the 
temple,  the  reformations  which  took  place  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  the  prosperity  of  such  kings  as 
feared  Jehovah  and  walked  in  his  ways,  to  the 
marvelous  interpositions  of  Heaven  on  behalf 
of  those  who  trusted  in  Him  alone,  to  the  idolatry 
of  Israel  and  their  consequent  misfortunes. 

The  books  of  Chronicles  as  compared  with  those 
of  Kings  are  more  didactic  than  historical.  The 
historical  tendency  is  subordinated  to  the  didactic. 
Indeed,  the  purely  historic  form  appears  to  be  pre- 
served only  in  so  far  as  it  presented  an  appro- 
priate medium  for  those  religious  and  moral  ob- 
servations which  the  author  was  directed  to  ad- 
duce. Samuel  and  Kings  are  more  occupied 
with  the  relation  of  political  occurrences;  while 
the  Chronicles  furnish  detailed  accounts  of  eccle- 
siastical institutions. 

(5)  Sources.  A  thorough  examination  of  these 
hooks  as  compared  with  those  of  Samuel  and 
Kings  will  satisfy  the  inquirer  that  the  latter  were 
known  to  Ezra  and  extensively  used  by  him  in 
the  composition  of  Chronicles. 

The  earlier  books  themselves  must  have  been 
compiled  from  annals.  So  far  as  the  history  con- 
tained in  them  is  concerned,  it  bears  little  evi- 
dence of  originality.  It  is  true  that  the  books  of 
Samuel  present  no  references  to  national  records 
such  as  occur  in  Kings,  but  their  internal  char- 
acter and  structure  evince  their  derivation  from 
annals  contemporaneous  with  the  events  they  re- 
late. 

But  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  are  not 
the  only  source  from  which  the  Chronicles  have 
been  taken.  Public  documents  formed  the  com- 
mon Rroundwork  of  the  three  histories.  The 
Pentateuch  has  also  been  used  in  their  compila- 
tion. A  comparison  of  the  first  nine  chapters  of 
I  Chron.  with  the  Mosaic  books  will  show  the 
parallelism  existing  between  them;  and  it  should 
be  especially  noticed  that  I  Chron.  i  :4.t-54  agrees 
verbatim  with  Genesis  xxxvi  :3I-4.V  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, this  passage  in  both  has  been  drawn  from 
the  same  source. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Chronicles  were  compiled 
not  only  from  former  inspired  writinRS.  but,  for 
the  most  part,  from  public  records,  registers,  and 
Rcnealogies  belonRing  to  (he  Jews.  Thai  national 
annals  existed  there  can  be  no  doubt.  They  are 
expressly  mentioned,  as  in  I  Chron.  xxvii  124. 
They  contained  an  account  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews,  and  were 
Renerally  lodged  in  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  where 
they  could  be  most  conveniently  consulted. 

Thchistoricsof  kings  appear  to  have  been  usual- 
Iv  written  by  prophets  (l  Chron.  xxix:29;  2 
Chron.  ix:29;  xii:i5;  xiii  :22).    Hence  they  con- 
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stantly  refer  to  the  divine  rewards  and  punish- 
ments characterizing  the  theocracy.  These  his- 
torical writings  of  the  prophets  were,  for  the 
most  part,  inserted  in  the  public  annals,  as  is 
evident  from  2  Chron.  xx  :34 ;  xxxii  :32;  xii:i5; 
xxiv:27.  Whether  they  were  atzvays  so  inserted 
is  questionable,  for  they  seem  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  annals  of  the  kingdom  in  2  Chron. 
xxxiii  :I9. 

From  such  sources  Ezra  extracted  the  accounts 
which  he  was  prompted  to  write  for  the  use  of 
mankind  in  all  ages.  We  cannot  believe  that  his 
selection  was  indiscriminate  or  careless.  His  in- 
spiration effectually  secured  him  against  every- 
thing that  was  inaccurate  or  unsuitable  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  he  was  supernaturally  enlight- 
ened. That  he  committed  mistakes  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  admitted,  else  his  history  is  impugned 
and  its  position  in  the  canon  inexplicable.  His 
veracity,  integrity,  and  scrupulous  exactness  must 
be  held  fast  by  every  right-minded  believer. 

(6)  The  Character  of  Such  Statements  as  are 
Peculiar  to  the  Chronicles.  From  an  inspection  of 
I  Chron.  xvi:4-4i;  i  Chron.  xxii-xxvi:28;  xxviii; 
xxix;  2  Chron.  xv:i-i5:  2  Chron.  xvii:;,  etc.; 
xxvi:i6-2l;  xxx;  xxxi,  it  will  be  manifest  that 
it  was  one  design  of  Ezra  to  notice  with  particu- 
larity the  order  of  the  divine  worship  as  estab- 
lished by  David  and  Solomon,  with  various  ref- 
ormations in  the  theocracy  that  took  place  at  dif- 
ferent times.  The  Levitical  priesthood,  and  the 
public  service  of  God,  are  specially  noticed  and 
prominently  brought  into  view.  From  2  Chron. 
xiii. ;  XX  :22,  etc. ;  xix  :2,  etc. ;  xxv  7,  etc.,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  God's  miraculous  interference  on  behalf 
of  Judah,  and  his  displeasure  with  idolatrous 
Israel,  were  also  intended  to  be  depicted.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  same  object,  pious  kings  evin- 
cing appropriate  zeal  for  the  glory  of  Jehovah  are 
commended,  and  their  efforts  marked  with  ap- 
proval (comp.  2  Chron.  xiv:6-is;  xvii  :io,  etc.; 
XX ;  xxvi:5,  etc.;  xxvii  14-6.  etc.),  while  the  ruin 
of  idolatrous  practices  is  forcibly  adduced  (2 
Chron.  xxi:io,  11,  etc. ;  xxviii :5,  etc.;  xxxiii;ii, 
etc.;  xxv:  14,  etc.;  xxxvi:6). 

(7)  Conclusions.  Such  are  the  character- 
istic peculiarities  of  these  books;  and  we 
now  ask  the  impartial  reader  to  consid- 
er if  they  be  not  worthy  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  under  whose  guidance  the  Chronicles  were 
written.  Are  they  not  admirably  in  unison  with 
the  character  of  Ezra  the  high-priest  and  re- 
former? What  more  natural,  or  more  accordant 
with  the  solicitudes  of  this  holy  man,  than  to 
dwell  upon  such  matters  as  relate  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah,  to  the  priests,  and  Levites?  Sure- 
ly lie  was  appropriately  directed  to  record  the 
reformations  effected  by  godly  kings,  and  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  of  forsaking  the  true  God, 
whose  zeal  was  abundantly  manifested  in  reform, 
and  to  whom  idolatry  was  peculiarly  offensive. 
And  yet  upon  these  very  chapters  and  paragraphs 
charges  the  most  flagrant  have  been  founded.  The 
author  of  them  has  been  accused  of  hatred  to 
Israel,  predilection  for  the  Levites,  love  of  the 
marvelous,  design  to  magnify  pious  kings  and  to 
heighten  the  mistakes  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  refutation  of 
these  monstrous  accusations.  They  bear  with  them 
their  own  condemnation.  They  are  the  offspring 
of  that  Rationalism  which  resolves  to  see  nothing 
but  what  it  relishes.  On  every  page  of  these  his- 
torical books  are  impressed  genuineness  and  hon- 
esty. The  writer  candidly  refers  to  the  sources 
whence  his  information  was  derived;  and  con- 
temporary readers,  placing  implicit  reliance  on  his 


statements,  allowed  the  original  documents  to 
perish.  He  relates  many  things  disgraceful  to 
Judah  and  its  kings,  while  he  evinces  no  desire 
to  palliate  or  conceal  sin.  He  even  retains,  as 
we  have  seen  before,  expressions  incongruous 
with  his  own  age,  and  therefore  exactly  copied 
from  the  ancient  records.  Surely  a  writer  guilty 
of  falsification  would  have  been  careful  to  alter 
these  into  exact  correspondence  with  his  own 
times.  Transparent  simplicity  of  character  needs 
not  such  minutiae. 

CHRONOLOGY  meant  originally,  as  appears 
from  its  Greek  roots  (xpf»'os,  time,  X47os,  reason, 
science),  the  scientific  measurement  of  time;  as 
such  it  is  a  branch  of  astronomy.  More  commonly 
it  means  the  ascertaining  and  arrangement  of  the 
times  of  the  occurrence  of  events ;  as  such  it  is  a 
branch  of  history,  and  is  essential  to  its  proper 
arrangement  and  to  its  philosophical  development 
and  narration.  For  as  later  events  depend  upon 
and  spring  from  earlier  ones,  the  gravest  mis- 
understandings of  the  lessons  of  history  must 
follow  upon  inversions  of  the  true  order  of  oc- 
currences ;  and  a  student  can  have  no  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  life  of  a  man  or  of  a  nation, 
however  vivid  and  correct  his  mental  pictures  of 
it  may  be,  unless  these  are  properly  woven  into 
the  web  of  time. 

1.  Difficulties  of  Chronology. 

(1)  The  Indifference  of  Ancient  Writers. 
Authors,  especially  in  the  Orient,  were  accustomed 
to  record  their  facts  without  regard  even  to  such 
dates  as  they  might  have  given. 

All  demands  were  satisfied  when  known  oc- 
currences were  referred  to  definite  periods,  as 
within  a  certain  generation,  or  under  a  specific 
dynasty,  or  within  the  reign  of  a  given  ruler 
already  familiar  to  the  contemporaries  addressed; 
for  our  modern  method  of  historical  notation  ac- 
cording to  the  calendar  was  something  altogether 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  Nor  does  it  follow 
that  because  such  documents  were  dateless  they 
were  unhistorical,  or  in  any  sense  to  be  discredited. 
Rather,  as  such  was  the  universal  custom  of  the 
times  with  historians,  a  departure  from  that 
method  would  at  once  justify  a  suspicion  against 
an  ancient  document  as  unauthentic  and  incred- 
ible. 

^Monuments  may  have  been  erected  long  after 
the  event  which  they  commemorate  and  may  carry 
traditional  inscriptions.  It  has  been  found  in 
Eg>'pt  that  kings  altered  inscriptions.  Rameses 
II  and  others  did  this  to  claim  glory  for  deeds  of 
others.  Contemporary  inscriptions  are  found  to 
have  been  mendacious.  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
monarchs  boasted  grandly  of  conquests  never 
made;  the  London  Monument  lied  in  ascribing  to 
Roman  Catholics  the  origin  and  spread  of  the 
great  fire  of  1666,  which  it  commemorated. 

(2)  Use  of  Round  Numbers.  Similar  to  this 
indifference  as  to  fact  is  the  frequent  use  of  in- 
definite round  numbers.  This  is  common  in  or- 
dinary speech  now  as  formerly.  Even  in  modern 
history,  the  Hundred  Years'  War  between  Eng- 
land and  France  began  in  A.  D.  1337,  and  ended 
in  1453.  Gesenius  remarks  upon  such  use  of  the 
numbers  forty,  seventy,  and  seven,  used  as  in 
English  for  many  and  several,  he  might  have 
said  the  same  of  hundred.  In  English  that  word 
passed  from  meaning  a  number  of  freemen  to 
mean  a  certain  territory.  Jesus  bade  Peter  to  for- 
give seventy  times  seven  times :  it  would  be  a 
comical  absurdity  to  take  this  literally.  If,  then, 
we  read  that  Gideon  and  Eli  each  judged  Israel 
forty  years,  and  Saul  reigned  forty  years  (Acts 
xiii:2i),  and   David  and,  Solomon   reigned   each 
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forty  years,  we  may  suspect  that  these  are  not 
chronological  numbers,  but  oriental  expressions 
(or  long  reigns.  This  number  is  common  in  the 
book   of  Judges. 

(3)  Lack  of  an  Era.  Modern  writers  have  a 
great  advantage  over  the  ancients  in  having  a 
definite  point  of  time  from  which  to  reckon  for- 
ward or  backward,  to- wit,  Saturday,  January  i, 
A.  U.  I.  They  have,  too,  the  benefit  of  Qesar's 
establishment  of  the  length  of  a  year,  beginning 
January  i,  and  of  Gregory's  correction,  made 
possible  by  modern  astronomy.  But  this  adop- 
tion of  the  Christian  era  was  so  late  that  it  'was 
not  generally  used  until  after  Charlemagne — say 
A.  D.  800.  Greek  writers  had  indeed  the  com- 
putation by  Olympiads;  but  they  used  this  so  lit- 
tle that  Thucydidcs,  writing  about  360  years  after 
the  first  Olympiad,  dates  but  twice  by  the  Olym- 

,  pic  Era ;  Xenophon,  still  later,  uses  it  twice ;  and 
Timaeus,  living  over  500  years  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  era,  is  the  first  to  use  it  regularly. 
The  Romans  reckoned  from  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  but  did  not  agree  upon  the  date  of  the 
era,  and  preferred  to  date  an  event  by  naming 
the  consuls  then  in  office.  So  oriental  writers 
generally  said  that  an  event  was  in  such  a  year 
of  such  a  king,  if  the  event  occurred  in  a  king- 
dom. But  periods  of  anarchy  and  of  conflicting 
dynasties  and  instances  of  co-regency  of  a  father 
and  son  make  this  method  uncertain  for  us.  The 
prophet  Amos  (i:i)  dated  a  prophecy  from  an 
earthquake;  that  was  familiar  enough  for  his 
hearers,  not  for  us. 

(4)  Length  of  Years  and  Time  of  Begin- 
ning. To  us  it  seems  natural  to  fix  the  length 
of  the  year  by  the  seasons,  which  recur  with  a 
sort  of  regularity,  but  which  shade  one  into  an- 
other so  that  no  definite  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween them  can  be  drawn,  except  by  astrono- 
mers. Our  system  involves  a  great  series  of 
previous  observjitions.  and  a  study  of  astronomy 
that  could  be  perfected  only  with  modern  instru- 
ments. Simple  as  it  seems  to  us,  it  is  complex 
to  simple  minds :  and  few  of  the  educated  carry 
its  facts  and  reasons  in  their  minds.  It  was  easier 
in  old  times  to  let  the  priests  arrange  the  sacred 
days  upon  which  the  year  depended,  and  to  let 
them  put  in  or  leave  out  a  few  days  10  accord 
with  the  seasons.  Indeed,  it  was  this  priestly  func- 
tion that  enabled  Julius  Cxsar,  as  Pontifex  Max- 
imus  in  charge  of  such  matters,  to  establish  the 
system  which  lasted  in  Europe  1,627  years  and 
is  still  maintained  in  Russia:  yet  philosophic  Cicero 
made  a  jest  of  it.  We  find  a  great  variety  in 
the  length  of  the  year  in  various  countries  and 
times,  and  in  the  season  chosen  for  the  beginning 
of  the  year. 

As  it  is  much  easier  to  observe  the  moon  than 
the  sun.  it  was  natural  to  measure  off  years  by 
lunations.  People  of  little  culture  would  soon  find 
that  the  counting  of  twelve  new  moons  brought 
them  to  about  the  same  season,  with  a  year  of  354 
clays,  and  months  alternately  twenty-nine  and 
thirty  days  long.  Then  their  priests  must  deter- 
mine whether  they  will  follow  the  moon,  putting 
in  a  (lay  now  and  then  upon  a  chosen  month,  since 
the  lunations  are  not  exactly  twenty-nine  and  a 
half  days  long.  The  Arabian  or  Mohammedan 
years  adhere  to  the  lunations,  so  that  in  the  course 
of  8q7  years  their  new  year's  day  fell  upon  every 
day  of  the  Julian  calendar:  upon  most  of  them  re- 
peatedly. 

But  many  nations  observed  festivals  depend- 
ent upon  the  seasons  as  a  festival  welcoming 
the  spring:  or  one  of  thanksgiving  after  harvest. 
If  such  were  set  npon  some  particular  day  of  the 
year  or  month,  the  new  year's  day  must  not  be  al- 
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lowed  to  wander  far,  and  the  priestly  order  must 
keep  thq  length  of  the  year  on  an  average  near 
365  days  by  lengthening  the  months  or  by  adding 
days.  Most  of  the  ancient  nations  adopted  this 
plan.  But  there  was  a  great  variety  in  the  time  of 
beginning  the  year.  The  Romans  began  the  year 
in  March,  as  the  season  of  planting,  vaguely  sug- 
gested by  the  equinoxes;  and  the  Hebrews  had 
the  same  beginning,  marked  by  their  great  relig- 
ious festival,  the  Passover.  Several  other  nations 
had  the  same,  which  seems  one  of  the  points  sug- 
gested l^  nature  itself.  But  the  later  Jews  adopt- 
ed a  civil  calendar  which  has  now  superseded  the 
other,  so  that  they  celebrate  the  opening  of  their 
new  year  in  the  autumn ;  and  what  was  formerly 
their  seventh  rnonth  is  now  the  first.  This  brings 
their  new  year's  day  near  the  autumnal  equinox, 
another  time  suggested  by  nature,  when  the  labor 
of  cultivation  is  done  and  the  grains  and  most  of 
the  fruits  are  harvested.  The  French  scientists 
chose  the  autumnal  equinox  as  the  point  for  begin- 
ning their  new  era  of  1792,  when  they  hoped  to 
bring  mankind  to  reckon  from  the  fruition  of  their 
great  Revolution. 

Caesar  fixed  the  beginning  of  the  year  now  used 
in  all  Europe  and  in  lands  colonized  by  Europeans 
near  midwinter.  On  the  other  hand  the  Olympic 
years  began  at  midsummer.  Now  to  illustrate 
confusion  arising  from  these  various  beginnings  of 
a  year,  suppose  we  learn  that  an  event  occurred 
in  the  first  year  of  the  94th  Olympiad.  By  cur 
calendar  that  Olympic  year  began  in  July  of  IJ.  C. 
404,  and  ended  in  July  B.  C.  403.  Hence  if  no 
circumstances  show  in  what  season  of  the  year 
the  event  occurred,  the  historian  cannot  say  in 
which  of  the  two  years  he  must  place  it.  De 
Quincey  shows  that  at  a  certain  period  of  English 
history,  owing  to  the  use  of  January  i  and  of 
March  25  for  New  Year's  Day  and  to  the  intro- 
duction of  New  Style,  an  error  of  two  years  might 
occur.     ( /),•  Qiiincey's  li'orks.  Essay  on  Pol<c.) 

(5)  Conflict  of  Authorities  furnishes  as  great 
a  difficulty  as  the  indifference  and  the  looseness  of 
etiumeration  discussed  above.  Sometimes  the  con- 
flict is  in  the  text  of  an  author,  by  the  occurrence 
of  irreconcilable  statements.  Thus  in  2  Chron. 
xxi  :20,  we  are  told  that  King  Jehoram  was 
thirty-two  years  of  age  at  accession,  and  died  after 
a  reign  of  eight  years,  at  the  age  of  forty.  The 
next  chapter  tells  us  (verse  2)  that  his  youngest 
son  Ahaziah  succeeded  him,  being  forty-two  years 
old  at  accession,  so  that  he  must  have  been  born 
two  years  before  his  father,  and  other  sons  were 
born  earlier,  or  else  there  was  a  long  unrecognized 
interregnum,  or  a  mistake  has  occurred.  Here  we 
have  a  parallel  passage  in  2  Kings  viii  :26.  which 
says  twenty-two  instead  of  forty-two,  making  it 
probable  that  a  "mem"  was  erroneously  written 
for  a  "kaph."  a  figure  4  for  2.  But  the  I.XX 
says,  at  least  in  the  best  MSS.,  twenty,  and  neither 
twcrrty-two  nor  forty-two. 

But  discrepancie-;  and  conflicts  are  not  always 
so  easily  dealt  with,  as  will  appear  below.  Au- 
thors of  equal  credibility  sometimes  differ  widely; 
and  the  chronologer  who  follows  one  rather  than 
another  proceeds  often  by  a  judgrncnt  for  which 
he  may  not  be  able  to  give  a  definite  reason.  The 
students  of  history,  whether  that  of  the  Bible  or  of 
other  books,  must  expect  to  find  men  of  the  great- 
est learning  and  keenest  research  unable  to  agree 
upon  dales;  and  he  must  learn  10  respect  them 
none  the  less.  ,ind  to  avail  himself  of  ihvir  labors 
thankfullv.  le.ivinu  riddles  of  time  timlerided 

(6)  Dates  Befote  B.  C.  700  All  Uncertain. 
This  may  be  asserted  positively  so  far  as  present 
research  can  go:  no  date  prior  to  B.  C.  "00  is 
absolutely   certain,    though   many   are    sufficiently 
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approximate,  except  776,  753,  747,  which  are  eras 
or  points  from  which  to  reckon.     And  of  these, 
except  747,  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  events 
they   have   been   held    to   commemorate   occurred 
just  then.    The  regular  establishment  of  the  Olym- 
pic  games     may,    as   Mahaffy   shows,    have    been 
before  or  after  B.  C.  776;  but  that  is  the  era  of 
the   Olympiads   none   the   less.      Most   historians 
take   B.   C.   753  as  the  date  of  the   founding  of 
Rome ;  yet  Roman  writers  differed  to  the  extent 
of  28  years  as  to  the  founding  in  fact.     The  era 
of  Nabonassar,  B.  C.  747.  is  fixed  by  astronomical 
records;  that  is  sure;  and  so  far  as  human  events 
can  be  correlated  with  those  records  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and'  stars,   we  can   be   sure  of  their   date. 
But  even  with  the  aid  of  astronomy,  we  may  still 
meet  very  perplexing  problems.    Thus  the  date  of 
the  battle  between  Medes  and  Lydians,  upon  the 
fixing  of  which  many  other  dates  depend,  seems 
easily    settled   by   the    fact    that   the   conflict    was 
arrested   by  the  occurrence  of  a   total   eclipse  in 
the  midst  of  it;  but  the  astronomers  find  several 
eclipses  that  answer  the  conditions  of  the  story. 
these  phenomena  ranging  from  B.  C.  625  to  B.  C. 
583.  Most  historiansadopt  the  eclipse  of  B.C. 610. 
(7)  Antiquity  of  Man.   The  knowledges  which 
constitute  the  sciences  of  geology  and  archreology 
are  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  schemes  of  chron- 
ology that  attempt  to  fix  a  date  for  the  creation  of 
the   world  and   the   appearance   of  man   upon   it. 
It  is  now  seen  that  the  creation  of  the  world  was 
progressive,    indeed,    as    represented    in    Genesis 
but  that  He  to  whom  a  thousand  years  is  as  one 
day    neither    hasted    nor   tarried;    whether    from 
nebular  fire-mist  or   from  cosmic   confusion,  the 
"tohu   bohu"   of  Genesis   i  :2,   God   took  myriads 
of  years  to   shape  the  earth  so  that  it   might  be 
habitable.     And  it  is  proved  that  the  human  race 
has  been  here  too  long  to  fit  the  schemes  of  Cal- 
met.   Usher,  and   Hales,   whose   work  is  summed 
up  in  the  chronological  table  given  in  this  work. 
The  very   ruins   of   Egypt   indicate   a  civilization 
there  in  full  bloom  at  least  B.  C.  6000;  Maspero 
says   B.  C.   10,000;   and  man   was  on  earth  long 
before  such  progress  was  wrought  out.     The  best 
Christian  scholarship  now  recognizes  these  facts, 
and  ceases  to  peer  into  the  impenetrable  darkness 
and    mystery    that   covers    the    beginnings.     The 
literal  is  the  least  tenable  of  the  interpretations  of 
Genesis. 
2.  Chronology  of  the  Old  Testament. 
(1)  From  Adam  to  Noah.     The  genealogy  of 
Gen.  v:i-32  and  vii  :6,  gives  basis  for  this  calcu- 
lation.   This  has  come  down  to  us  in  three  forms: 
the  present   Hebrew   text;   the   Samaritan   Penta- 
teuch, which  was  transcribed  probably  about  B.  C. 
430.    from    the    Hebrew    text    of   that    time:    and 
third,  the  Septiiagint,  the  translation  of  which  be- 
gan about  B.  C.  283,  and  was  continued  for  over 
a   century.     These  three   were  discrepant,  as  ap- 
pears in  the  following  table : 

Age  of  each  when  next  was  born  or  event  occurred 


Name. 

Heb. 

Sam. 

LXX. 

130 

105 
90 

h 
162 

65 
187 
182 
600 

130 
105 
90 

r 
62 

^5 
67 

6^ 

230 

Seth 

Enosh 

Kenan     

205 
190 
170 

165 

Tared   

162 

Enoch 

Methuselah 

Lamech 

Noah 

167 
188 
600 

Years    from    Creation 
to  the  Flood 

1656 

1307 

2242 

The  question  arises  at  once,  which  of  the  three, 
if  any  one,  is  to  be  taken  as  correct  and  the  stand- 
ard? Naturally,  one  answers,  the  Hebrew  text, 
as  the  original.  So  thought  the  translators  of 
161 1  ;  and  they  followed  that  text  slavishly,  even 
where  corruption  in  transcription  had  made  non- 
sense, and  where  there  was  manifest  error,  as  in 
the  case  cited  above,  2  Chron.  xxii  :2,  compared 
with  2  Kings  viii:25;  and  if  in  this  instance  both 
these  had  concurred  in  mistake,  the  text  of  the 
LXX  (which  was  good  enough  for  St.  Paul  and 
Luke)  offered  sufficient  reason  for  avoiding  an 
absurdity.  But  this  bibliolatrous  regard  for  the 
Hebrew  text  did  not  arise  even  among  the  Jews 
until  long  after  the  final  dispersion,  when  the 
Masorets  fixed  the  text.  Prior  to  that,  as  is 
shown  abundantly  by  Robertson  Smith,  in  his 
popular  lectures  on  "The  O.  T.  in  the  Jewish 
Church"  changes  in  the  Hebrew  text  were  not 
uncommon:  one  chapter  of  Jeremiah  (xxvii> 
was  so  changed  that  his  words  were  in  substance 
reversed,  and  he  was  made  to  prophesy  falsely. 

From  these  facts  it  may  be  seen  that  the  scribes 
took  liberties  with  the  text,  especially  with  what 
we  call  the  historical  books,  concentrating  their 
attention  and  their  exactitude  upon  "The  Law." 
The  variations  of  the  three  texts  above  cited 
imply  the  taking  of  liberties  which  surely  would 
not  have  been  taken  if  the  copyists  and  translat- 
ors had  supposed  the  genealogies  and  numbers  to 
rest  upon  genuine  historical  documents.  They 
evidently  recognized  only  conjectural  and  tradi- 
tional narration,  shaped  long  before  calendars 
were  devised,  the  art  of  writing  invented,  or  rec- 
ords kept.  That  o  Hebrew  text  or  several  He- 
brew texts  were  the  original  source  of  the  Samar- 
itan and  the  Septuagint,  no  one  will  dispute ;  but 
he  who  says  that  it  was  the  Masoretic  text  we 
now  have  will  find  that  he  has  vouched  for  the 
unprovable. 

Ihe  early  history  of  what  was  to  them  the 
Adamite  world  is  thrown  into  the  forrn  of  genea- 
logical tables,  in  the  making  of  which  certain 
purposes  appear  beyond  the  giving  of  history. 
The  number  of  the  patriarchs,  ten.  is  a  selected 
number,  to  fit  into  a  scheme  just  as  in  Matthew 
the  number  of  generations,  tvvice  the  sacred  num- 
ber seven,  is  forced  by  the  omission  of  three  per- 
sons :  so  here  the  patriarchs  are  found  from_ 
Adam  to  Noah,  inclusive ;  and  then  a  series  of 
ten  from  Shem  to  Abraham  or  Terah  as  we  shall 
notice  below.  Whether  we  take  one  or  the  other 
of  the  three  texts,  we  do  not  secure  certainty; 
and  among  the  learned  each  has  its  advocates. 
The  calculation  of  the  LXX  was  that  of  the 
Hellenist  Jews,  of  the  early  Christian  church, 
and  of  some  modern  scholars,  among  whom,  in 
England,  are  Hales,  Poole,  and  Prof.  Rawlinson. 
These  seek  to  lengthen  the  time  before  the  Flood, 
since  the  antiquity  of  man  requires  a  period  for 
which  even  the  long  ages  of  the  LXX  are  not 
sufficient. 

The  students  of  these  patriarchal  tables,  after 
observing  the  carelessness  of  Hebrew  genealogies 
with  their  frequent  omissions,  will  find  himself 
obliged  to  say  of  the  genealogies  prior  to  Abraham 
that  in  them  we  have  probably  only  the  more  im- 
portant names  of  the  lives  of  descent,  the  purpose 
of  their  transmission  not  being  history  in  our 
ipodern  sense,  but  to  show  a  line  of  descent.  We 
start  from  one  made  of  the  red  earth  into  whom 
God  poured  the  breath  of  physical  life  and  the  in- 
spiration of  understanding  (Job  xxxii  :&) :  we 
reach  the  Father  of  the  Faithful,  the  "Faithful 
Abraham"  of  the  Galatian  Epistle  (iii:9).  That 
the  first  man  was  of  earth  we  know,  not  by  the 
gross  conception  of  a  form  made  of  mud  and  then 
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made  alive;  but  because  the  sentence  "dust  thou 
art  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return"  is  proved  by 
experience,  which  shows  of  what  we  are  made. 
Nor  need  we  quarrel  with  the  evolutionist  for  giv- 
ing man  a  long  line  of  simian  predecessors  if  it 
pleased  the  Creator  so  to  develop  by  slow  degrees 
or  by  greater  steps  the  final  form :  Man  was  cre- 
ated only  when  the  inspiration  of  which  Elihu 
spoke  to  Job  befell  that  form,  and  true  life,  with 
intellectual  powers  not  limited  to  instinct  nor 
heredity,  and  with  "the  powers  of  an  endless  life" 
tlleb.  vii:i6),  became  its  crown.  Was  it  about 
such  questions  as  puzzle  us  here  that  Paul  spoke 
with  fine  scorn:  "Shun  foolish  questionings  and 
gencalotiifs" — "unprofitable  and  vain?"  (Titus  iii : 
9).  Who  were  fighting  over  genealogies  in  his 
day  ^ 

(2)  Long  Lives  of  Patriarchs.  Of  these  four 
things  may  be  said  :  ( I )  We  may  take  them  liter- 
ally. We  cannot  from  the  fact  that  few  men  live 
now  to  be  a  hundred  years  of  age — and  none  much 
more — presuine  to  say  that  it  was  impossible  for 
men  to  have  lived  nine  centuries.  We  may  say 
that  if  the  historical  verity  of  the  document  is 
doubtful  we  may  refuse  to  accept  it  on  that  point. 
Perhaps,  as  some  suggest,  the  original  list  was  of 
names  only,  to  which  some  later  scribe  added 
numbers.  Possibiliti  .-s  and  guesses  are  endless. 
(2)  We  niay  claim  that  the  word  years  is  too 
vague,  occurring  in  a  document  in  which  the  ages 
of  creation  are  called  days:  that  the  writer  speaks 
of  seasons,  or  other  periods.  (3)  More  plausibly 
it  is  suggested  that  "for  the  ages  before  Aloses  the 
Old  Testament  writers  made  the  head  of  a  family 
group  or  clan  stand  for  his  descendants  composing 
such  a  community,  till  a  new  community  of  the 
same  kind  branched  oflf  from  it.  .  .  .  In  the  old 
Semitic  languages  it  was  a  very  common  usage  to 
denote  such  a  family  or  kin  by  the  name  of  its  an- 
cestral head;  and  'he  very  designation  of  such  a 
community  was  the  term   (Heb.)    Chat,  'a  life.'" 

rhus  J.  W.  I)e  Forest  (Old  and  New  for  1872, 
■  i  :497)  says  Abel  is  a  tribe  of  shepherds,  victims 
■)f  the  first  reported  war.  extinguished  by  Cain,  a 
rierce  predatory  clan,  which  was  expelled  from  the 
social  center  of  the  Adamites.  Jared  means  rul- 
ing; it  was  a  predominant  clan;  Jarcd's  sons  and 
daughters  were  its  colonies.  The  reader  will  find 
amu.scment  if  not  instruction  in  the  extremes  to 
which  De  Forest  carries  his  notion.  (4)  One  may 
follow  Swedenborg  and  give  to  these  chapters 
an  inner  sense  which  will  atone  for  the  loss  of  the 
outward  literal  verity.  Perhaps  there  are  other 
ways  of  dealing  with  these  long  lives. 

(3)  The  Flood  and  Civilization.  Singularly, 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Flood  and  the  origin 
and  development  of  civilization  become  involved  in 
this  question  of  time,  but  not  in  any  question  of 
definite  chronolog)-.  It  is  said  that  no  .scheme  yet 
proposed  gives  time  enough  after  the  Flood  for 
the  development  of  civilization  and  institutions. 
Did  civilization  develop  from  different  origins 
and  various  centers?  Is  it  not  rather  true  that 
there  is  but  one  civilization  wliich  spread  and  was 
planted  from  a  single  source,  as  one  torch  may 
light  many?  It  is  a  favorite  theory  of  some  that 
man  has  arisen  slowly  from  savagery ;  but  others 
claim  that  savages  and  barbarians  are  fallen  men. 
This  article  is  not  ihe  i)lace  for  discitssinw:  'hrse 
questions:  but  the  reader  will  sec  that  they  in- 
volve demands  for  .Tons  of  time  if  all  men  are  to 
have  risen  from  savagery  or  simian  conditions. 
Was  the  flood  real  or  symbolical?  Did  the  flood 
strip  the  whole  globe  of  all  inhabitants,  except 
the  Noahite  family?  Or  was  it  limited  in  extent, 
leaving  njost  of  the  world  untouched,  so  that  in 


the  undcvastated  regions  there  was  time  enough 
for  all  the  development  that  is  shown  to  have 
existed  ?  Have  savage  or  barbarous  people  risen 
in  civilization  or  shown  tendencies  to  do  so 
without  contact  with  the  civilized?  And  in 
China  we  have  an  example  of  what  is  to  us  an 
arrest  of  civilization,  without  retrogression. 
When  the  chronologer  asks  for  time,  many  such 
questions  confront  him. 

(4)  From  the  Flood  to  Abraham.  We  have 
a  genealogical  table  for  this  period  in  Gen.  xi : 
10-26,  probably  from  the  same  source  as  the 
former  one.  and  subject  to  the  same  difficulties 
from  its  triple  form. 


Age  of  each  when  next 

was  born  or  event  occurred 

Na.me. 

Heb. 

Sam. 

LXX. 

Shem 

Arphaxad 

Cainan 

Shelah 

Eber 

Pelec       

100 

35 

30 
34 
30 
32 
30 
29 
70 

100 
'35 

130 
134 
'30 
132 
130 

79 
70 

100 
•35 
>30 
'3° 
134 
130 
132 
130 
•79 
70 

Reu 

Serug 

Nahor 

Terah 

Abraham  born 

Yrs.  of  Shem's  life   be- 
fore the  Flood 

390 
100 

1040 
100 

1270 
too 

From  Flood  to  birth  of 
Abraham 

290 

940 

1 170 

The  age  of  Shem  before  the  Flood  must  be  sub- 
tracted to  get  the  time  from  the  Flood  to  Abra- 
ham's birth.  Here  again  are  ten  patriarchs  if  we 
count  Cainan  and  include  Terah;  then  .Xbraham 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  new  movement  in  a 
more  definitely  historical  era.  But  shall  Cainan 
be  included?  Reasons  for  adopting  the  insertion 
of  the  name  by  the  LXX  are,  first,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  account  for  the  presence  of  the  name  if  it 
were  not  in  some  authentic  copy  of  the  Hebrew 
text  in  B.  C.  283.  Second,  names  are  more  easily 
left  out  than  inserted.  Omissions  in  the  genealo- 
gies of  the  Hebrew  text  are  common  enough  to 
warn  us  that  counting  by  generations  as  they  are 
given  is  unsafe.  Compare  Ezra  vii;i-5  with  I 
Chron.  vi:4-i5;  there  is  a  discrepancy  of  eight 
generations,  since  two  must  be  put  in  between 
f-2zra  and  Scraiah.  Jehu  is  the  son  of  Jchosha- 
phat.  the  .son  of  Nimshi,  in  2  Kings  ix:2,  14:  but 
in  verse  20  of  the  same  chapter,  in  i  Kings 
xix:l6,  and  in  2  Chron.  xxii  :7  he  is  Jclui,  son 
of  Nimshi.  Laban  in  Gen.  xxii  :20,  2.1.  and  xviii : 
S,  is  .son  of  Bethuel ;  but  in  xxix:5,  he  is  son  of 
Nahor,  the  father  of  Bethuel.  In  an  extreme 
case,  Shebuel,  contemporary  of  David,  is  called 
son  of  Gershon,  the  son  of  Moses  (l  Chron.  xxvi : 
24).  Third,  Cainan  is  in  the  genealogy  of  St 
Luke  iii:.l6.  The  theory  that  from  Luke  it 
was  worked  back  into  the  text  of  the  LXX 
is  an  extreme  one.  The  question  is  pressing, 
if  this  "second  Cainan,"  as  he  is  called,  is  genuine, 
how  came  he  to  he  left  out?  if  not  genuine, 
how  came  he  to  be  put  in  ?  It  must  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  general  opinion  of  chronologers 
is  against  him.  Perhaps  Abrah.Tm  is  to  be 
counted  as  the  tenth   in  this  second  group. 

Rut  to  the  Irnplh  of  time  assigned  to  these 
patriarchs,  which  is  in  the  Helirew  text  only  290 
years,    there    is    the    fatal    objection    that    time 
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enough  is  not  given  after  the  denudation  of  the 
earth  by  tlie  Flood  for  the  growth  of  the  great 
nations  of  Abraham's  time,  the  history  of  some 
of  which  is  known  to  run  back  from  3000  to 
6000  years  before  the  time  of  Abraham.  Such 
are  Chaldsea,  Assyria,  and  Egypt.  Even  the 
1170  years  of  the  LXX  are  insufficient.  From 
these  two  series  of  ten  patriarchs,  then,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deduce  any  defensible  system  of  chron- 
ology. The  development  of  the  genealogies  of  the 
Noahites  in  Gen.  x  shows  that  names  of  nations, 
as  Mizraim,Sudim,  Philistim,  Caphtorim,  are  used 
as  if  personal  names. 

(5)  From  Birth  of  Abraham  to  the  Exodus. 
Gen.  xxi  :5,  gives  age  of  Abraham  at  the  birth  of 
Isaac,  who  was  60  years  old  at  the  birth  of  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxv:26).  Gen.  xlvii  :9,  gives  age  of  Jacob 
when  he  went  to  Egypt.  Exod.  xii  140  states  defi- 
nitely the  length  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  at  430 
years,  for  which  the  400  of  Gen.  xv:i3,  and  of 
Stephen's  speech  in  Acts  vii  :6,  may  be  taken  as 
round  numbers.  But  the  LXX  and  the  Samari- 
tan Version  divide  the  430  years  into  two  equal 
parts,  calling  the  first  the  sojourn  of  the  patri- 
archs in  Palestine,  and  the  other  215  years  the 
sojourn  in  Egypt.     Hence  the  following  table: 


Age  of  Abraham  on  leaving  Haran.. . . 

Age  of  Abraham  at  the  birth  of  Isaac. 

Age  of  Isaac  at  the  birth  of  Jacob 

Age  of  Jacob  at  the  descent  into  Egypt 

Years  of  the  patriarchal  sojourn  m 
Canaan 

Years  of  the  patriarchal  sojourn  in 
Egypt •  • 

Years  of  the  sojourn  m  Egypt  accord- 
ing to  LXX 


From   the   birth   of  Abraham    to 
Exodus 


the 


75 
100 

60 
130 

100 

60 

130 

215 

430 

430 

215 

720 

The  main  question  here  is  the  time  of  the  going 
into  Egypt  and  of  the  coming  out,  in  relation  to 
Egyptian  history.  The  stay  in  Palestine  was  con- 
verted into  the  430  years  because  Palestine  was 
a  long  time  under  Egyptian  sway,  and  was  cer- 
tainly so  at  the  time  of  the  exodus  and  probably 
fifty  years  later,  covered  by  the  round  number, 
forty  years,  as  the  time  of  the  wandering.  It  is 
now  generally  agreed  that  Joseph  could  have  been 
received  and  advanced,  as  told  in  Genesis,  only 
during  the  time  of  the  Hyksos,  or  Shepherd 
Kings,  one  of  the  last  of  whom  was  Apepi  (Apho- 
phis).  But  the  time  of  the  Hyksos  is  uncertain: 
I  hey  were  in  Egypt  several  centuries,  and  were 
driven  out  not  later  than  B.  C.  1530.  Other  dates 
f,iven  for  the  close  of  this  period  are:  Wiede- 
nnnn.  1750;  Brugsch,  1706;  Mariette,  1703;  Raw- 
linson,  1640;  Lepsius,  1591.  Then  followed  the 
freat  dynasties,  the  xviiith  and  xixth.  during 
which  the  Egyptian  power  was  extended  over 
Sinai,  Idumasa,  Palestine,  and  Phoenicia.  Their 
time  lasted  till  about  1200:  Mariette  says  1288: 
Lepsius,  1269:  not  later  than  1180,  savs  Wen- 
Jell. 

The  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression,  under  whom 
the  children  of  Israel  built  the  treasure  cities 
Pithom  and  Raamses  (Exod.  i:il)  was  Rameses 
II.  This  fact,  long  conjectured,  has  been  defi- 
nitely settled  by  Naville's  identification  of  Pithom 
und  discovery  that  it  was  built  by  Rameses  II. 
The  E.xodus  has  usually  been  assigned  (by 
Brugsch,  Ebers,  Rawlinson.  Sayce,  and  others)  to 
the  reign  of  Menephtah  (Merenptah)  or  Seti  II, 
the  immediate  successors  of  Rameses  II.    Since, 


however,  both  of  these  kings  were  no  mean  sov- 
ereigns, and  apparently  controlled  both  Palestine 
and  the  Sinaitic  Peniiisula,  it  may  be  better  (with 
Kittel,  Maspero,  Wiedemann,  and  others),  to 
place  the  exodus  in  the  time  of  anarchy,  and 
hence  of  weakness,  which  was  in  the  xxth  dynas- 
ty ;  McCurdy  would  place  it  in  the  last  years  of 
the  reign  of  Rameses  III  (not  later  than  B.  C. 
1 180  to  1 1 48)  or  after  that,  but  probably  B.  C. 
1200.  This  date  leaves  the  time  for  the  wander- 
ing migration,  called  in  round  numbers  forty 
years,  ending  about  1150. 

(6)  From  the  Exodus  to  the  Building  of  the 
Temple.  This  period  is  said  in  i  Kings  vi:l,  to 
be  480  years ;  the  LXX  says  440.  Solomon  began, 
it  is  there  said,  to  build  the  temple  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign,  that  is,  three  full  years  after  his 
succession,  which  is  dated  at  B.  C.  993  by  Dunck- 
er,  and  at  1017  by  Oppert,  and  at  intermediate 
dates  by  others.  The  foundation  must  be  dated, 
then,  as  late  as  B.  C.  900  or  1014.  But  480  years 
earlier  carries  us  back  to  B.  C.  1470  or  1494  for 
the  exodus.  But  the  Egj'ptologists,  with  their 
present  light  on  the  time  of  Menephtah,  cannot 
put  the  exodus,  if  it  occurred  in  his  time,  further 
back  than  B.  C.  1300,  cutting  this  period  from 
480  years  to  about  300.  Really,  the  book  of  Judges 
gives  very  few  data.  If  we  tabulate  the  times 
mentioned  between  the  e.xodus  and  the  temple,  we 
have  this  result : 

The  sojourn  in  the  wilderness 40  years 

Peu'od  of  conquest,  Joshua  ruler 230  " 

Israel  serves  Cushan-rishathaim 8  " 

Deliverance  by  Othniel:  the  land  rests. .  40  " 

Israel  serves  Eglon 18  " 

Deliverance  by  Ehud:  the  land  rests...  80  " 

Oppression  by  Jabin 20  " 

Deliverance  by  Deborah:  the  land  rests.  40  " 

Oppression  by  Midian 7  " 

Deliverance  by  Gideon:  the  land  rests. .  40  " 

Abimelech  reigns  over  Israel 3  " 

Tola  judges  Israel 23  " 

Jair  judges  Israel 22  " 

Oppression  by  Ammon 18  " 

Jephthah  judges  Israel 6  " 

Ibzan  judges  Israel 7  " 

Elon  judges  Israel 10  " 

Abdon  judges  Israel 8  " 

Oppression  by  the  Philistines 40  " 

Samson  judges  Israel 20  " 

Eli's  period,   i  Sam.  iv:l8 40  " 

Samuel  as  judge,  I  Sam.  vii. 2 20  " 

Saul's  reign,  Acts  xiii:2i  (not  in  O.  T.).  .  40  " 

David's  reign,  i  Kings  ii:ii 40  " 

Of  Solomon's  time  before  founding 3  " 

Total 623     " 

This  shows  that  the  judgeships  and  the  foreign 
oppressions  overlapped  each  other,  each  being 
sometimes  local  in  the  land,  and  thus  contem- 
poraneous. The  recurrence  of  10  and  its  mul- 
tiples, 20,  40,  80,  shows  thai  the  numbers  are  vague 
and  imaginary.  No  satisfactory  chronology  of  the 
period  is  possible.  Every  period  of  time  given  in 
the  table  is  either  questionable  or  lapped  upon 
some  other  except  the  three  years  of  Solomon ; 
and  if  the  forty  years  assigned  to  him  is  as  vague 
as  other  round  numbers,  even  that  is  uncertain. 
The  time  necessary  for  the  conquest  is  reckoned  at 
thirty  years.  The  twenty  years  assigned  to  Sam- 
uel are  a  doubtful  inference  from  i  Sam.  vii:2; 
in  I  Sam.  vii  :i5  it  is  said  that  he  judged  Israel  all 
the  days  of  his  life;  the  next  chapter  represents 
him  as  old  when  he  aids  in  making  Saul  a  king; 
and   there   is   no  evident  connection  between  the 
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stay  of  the  ark  at  Kirjath-jearim  and  his  office  as 
judge,  which  must  have  lapsed,  at  least  from  the 
calculation,  when  Saul  became  king,  though  the 
people  seem  to  have  regarded  Saul  as  general  of 
the  army  and  Samuel  as  their  judge  at  the  same 
time. 

Saul's  reign  is  put  down  as  forty  years ;  but  Paul 
probably  used  forty  as  an  equivalent  of  many ; 
for  he  surely  knew  that  no  length  of  reign  is  as- 
signed in  the  Old  Testament.  Duncker  allows 
his  accession  at  1080  and  his  reign  to  have  been 
twenty-two  years;  Nocldckc  gives  him  ten;  Hales, 
thirty-four;  Josephus.  twenty. 

Now  counting  from  1200.  the  most  probable  date 
of  the  E.xodus  to  Duncker's  date  for  the  founding 
of  the  temple,  the  latest  allowable  date,  we  have 
207  years  in  place  of  480;  and  if  we  put  back  the 
Exodus  to  Mariette's  date  of  the  end  of  Dynasty 
xix.  we  have  only  295  years.  The  number  480. 
four  times  120,  was  asumed  as  a  typical  round 
number  for  a  long  time.  120  being  itself  made  by 
the  mystic  number  three  and  the  vague  number 
forty.  But  this  number  480  seems  to  have  been 
fixed  in  the  text  very  early,  since  only  the  LXX 
varies  from  it.  giving  instead  440.  Josephus,  how- 
ever, had  as  little  regard  for  it  as  for  his  own  con- 
sistency, his  datings  summing  up  at  592.  612  and 
632  years.  Even  Paul's  statement  (Acts  xiii;i7- 
22)  does  not  sustain  480.  as  he  makes  450  years  be- 
tween the  death  of  Moses  and  King  Saul. 

(7)  From  the  Founding  of  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple to  the  Babylonian  Destruction  of  It.  For 
this  period  wc  have  the  lists  of  the  kings  of  Is- 
rael and  Judah.  wherein  three  points  of  synchro- 
nism can  be  fixed;  and  we  have  points  in  Assyr- 
ian and  Babylonian  history  so  settled  by  the  dis- 
coveries from  the  records  of  those  countries  that 
there  is  now  no  controversy  about  them.  There 
arc  necessary,  however,  some  adjustments  of  the 
statements  of  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chron- 
icles as  to  the  length  of  reign  of  the  several 
monarchs,  for  reasons  given  below.  It  is  to  be 
noticed,  too,  that  the  bfioks  that  we  have  are  not 
the  original  records;  perhaps  they  are  not  even 
second-hand.  They  were  written  after  the  close 
of  the  period,  of  course ;  they  arc  not  a  compila- 
tion direct  frotn  royal  annals.  The  writer  (or 
writers?)  refers  often  for  his  authority  to  "the 
Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel." 
and  to  a  like  hook  for  Judah,  "the  Book  of  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Juda:a;''  but  this  lan- 
guage rather  implies  that  he  used  a  compilation 
from  the  royal  archives,  "the  Book  of  the  Chron- 
icles," he  says.  The  writer  is  of  the  southern 
kingdom;  were  the  royal  records  of  the  northern 
kingdom  saved  in  the  sack  of  Samaria  and 
brought  to  Jerusalem?  And  when  the  capitals — 
Samaria  and  Jerusalem — were  forcibly  captured, 
pnd  men  were  anxious  to  the  utmost  for  their 
lives  and  the  lives  of  their  families,  even  the 
most  self-possessed  and  the  most  favored  by  cir- 
cumstances arc  far  more  likely  to  have  saved 
from  their  scanty  libraries  some  compendium  of 
facts  from  which  a  later  writer  has  selected  facts 
which  he  has  expanded  or  condensed,  and  woven 
together  in  the  books — sole  and  precious  rem- 
nants— that  we  now  have. 

The  author  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  dates  the 
accession  of  each  king  in  Israel  by  the  regnal 
years  of  the  king  in  Ju<lah.  and  fire  versa.  Thi* 
shows  a  comparison  of  two  records,  for  origin.tl 
state  records  would  surely  never  contai'.i  such 
cross-references.  An  English  keeper  of  official 
records  docs  not  say :  "James  I  became  king  of 
England  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Henry  IV  of 
France  "  In  a  statement  so  carefully  made,  the 
sum  of  the  length  of  the  reigns  of  one  line  should 


agree  exactly  with  the  sum  of  the  reigns  of  the 
other  when  a  common  point  is  found.  Thus 
Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam  I  began  together :  so 
did  Athaliah  and  Jehu.  The  following  table  shows 
the  lengths  of  reigns  between  these  accessions; 
Zimri's  reign  of  one  week  falls  in  the  first  year 
of  Omri : 


Rehoboam 17 

Abijam 3 

Asa 41 

Jchoshaphat 2$ 

Joram 8 

Ahaziab i 

95 


Jeroboam 22 

Nadab 2 

Baasha 24 

Elah 2 

Zimri 

Omri 12 

Ahab 22 

Ahaziah  2 

Joram 12 

98 

The  discrepancy  evidently  arises  from  the  He- 
brew method  of  reckoning  time,  and  from  count- 
ing the  calendar  year,  twice  in  some  cases,  as  the 
last  year  of  one  king  and  the  first  year  of  his  suc- 
cessor. The  reckoning  of  part  of  a  year  or  of  a 
day  as  a  full  year  or  full  day  is  illustrated  famil- 
iarly in  the  entombment  of  Jesus  a  few  hours  of 
Friday,  all  Saturday,  and  a  first  fragment  of 
Sunday,  being  called  three  days.  There  may  be 
also  a  co-regency  the  time  of  which  is  counted 
for  both  kings.  Thus  it  is  made  evident  by  co- 
aptation of  the  data  given  that  the  period  of  these 
reigns  is  neither  95  nor  98  years,  but  90:  the  lap- 
ping of  one  reign  upon  the  year  of  another  reign 
and  the  co-regency  of  Jelioram  and  Jehoshaphat 
become  evident  in  this  comparison,  and  the  ap- 
parent time  is  shortened. 

(8)  Table  of  Synchromsms,  Judah  and  Is- 
rael. 

Rehoboam's  first  year 

tiis  nrign 

Jfroboam's  i8th.  Abijam's. 
Jeroboam's  aolh.  Abijam's. 
Asa's  beginniDK.  I  K.  lv;g.. 
Asa's  first  full  year 

Asa  (1  K.  xv;25) 

Asa  (I  K.  xv:28,  33) 

Asa  (I  K.  xvii-8) 

Asa 

(Tibnt  vs.  Omri  4  vrs.)  Asa. 

Asa  (i  K.  xvi  ;29) 

ichnsbaphat  beeins.  Asa... 
ebosliaphat's  full  year.... 
cliosbaphat  (i  K.  xxii:jl). 
chosli.tphat  (I  K.  iii:i) 
choshapliat  22,  Jehoram..  . 
cboshaphat  2S.  Jrhoram... 
eborani  and  Ahaziab. 


bis  ODly  year 1 


I  Jeroboam's  first. 
ty  Jeroboam. 
18  (1   K.  XV  ;i). 
20  Jeroboam. 


tl  Jeroboam. 
I  Nad 


idab,  22d  Jeroboam, 
t  Baasha,  2  Nadab. 
1  Klali.  24  [baasha. 

Ziniri,  7d.  (i  K.  xv;io). 
I  Omri  (i  K.  xvi  :i6), 
1  Ahab.  13  Omri. 

4  Ahab. 

5  Ahab. 

I  Ahaziah,  21  Ahab. 
1  Joram,  22  Aliab,  2  Ahaziah. 
5  Joram  (3  K.  viii  :i6). 
8  Joram. 
13  Joram  (2  K.  viii  :2s). 

13  Jehu  kills  both  kings. 


It  is  objected  to  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
Kings  of  Israel  that  both  the  Moabilc  stone  of 
King  Mesha  and  the  Assyrian  records  make  Omri 
of  much  greater  importance  than  suits  the  short 
reign  of  twelve  years,  four  of  which  were  spent 
in  a  struggle  against  his  rival.  Tibni.  In  the  .As- 
syrian records  the  designation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  is  "the  land  of  the  house  of  Omri."  Even 
Jehu  is  put  down  as  of  the  dymasty  of  Omri. 
King  Mesha  in  the  famous  inscription  records  that 
he  was  overcome  by  C)mri,  and  was  subject  until 
he  revolted  from  Joram.  He  says.  "And  Omri 
look  possession  of  the  new  land  of  the  Mchedcha 
and  it  (Israel)  dwelt  therein  during  his  days,  and 
half  his  sons'  days,  forty  years."  The  number 
forty  may  be  the  vague  forty,  meaning  many;  but 
the  impression  of  the  power  of  Omri  was  great 
both  in  Assyria  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
this  king.  Duncker  suggests  that  more  lime  should 
be  given  him  by  a  diminution  of  the  lime  of  Baa- 
sha. Ahab  was  a  great  warrior,  had  political  and 
family  connections  with  Tyre.  Judah.  and  Syria, 
and  was  against  the  increasing  power  of  Assyria 
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ehu 

ehoahaz. 

oash 

eroboam. 
Zachariah. 
Shallum.  . 

28  years 
17      " 
16      '■ 
41      " 

6  months 

I 

Menahem. 
Pekahiah. 
Pekah.... 
Hoshea  . .. 

10  years 

2 
20 

9      " 

143  y.    7  m- 

at  the  battle  of  Karkar  in  B.  C.  854,  near  the  end 
of  his  reign. 

The  rest  of  this  period  (to  the  fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem) is  more  difficult  so  far  as  the  chronology  of 
Isreal  is  concerned.  Chronologers  have  room  for 
much  guessing  as  to  the  best  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty, for  no  proof  is  possible.  The  capture  of 
Samaria  and  the  end  of  the  kingdom  of  Isreal  oc- 
curred, according  to  2  Kings  xviii  :io,  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Hezekiah  of  Judah  and  the  ninth  year  of 
Hoshea  of  Israel.  Starting  from  the  point  of 
agreement  afforded  by  the  concurrence  of  the 
usurpations  of  Athaliah  in  the  one  state  and  of 
Jehu  in  the  other,  we  have  in  2  Kings  this  list 
of  kings  and  times: 

Athaliah 6  years 

Joash 40  " 

Amaziah 2g  " 

Azariah 52  " 

Jotham 16  " 

Ahaz 16  " 

Hezekiah 6  " 

165  years 


Here  is  a  discrepancy  of  over  21  years,  or  more 
than  one  eighth  of  the  period  of  165  years.  Two 
years  are  easily  disposed  of  in  the  way  of  co- 
regency  ;  but  the  ways  of  disposing  of  the  remain- 
ing nineteen  show  how  uncertain  and  unsatisfac- 
tory are  all  the  proposed  expedients.  That  adopt- 
ed by  most  chronologers  is  to  insert  an  interreg- 
num of  eleven  years  between  Jeroboam  II  and 
Zachariah,  and  another  between  Pekah  and 
Hoshea.  of  eight  years'  duration.  This  change 
makes  the  time  of  the  northern  kingdom  agree 
with  the  time  of  the  southern.  But  one  may  well 
question  whether  the  southern  can  be  made  the 
standard,  since  in  2  Kings  xviii  :io  and  13  the  fall 
of  Samaria  and  a  great  invasion  by  Sennacherib 
are  placed  in  the  sixth  and  fourteenth  years  of 
Hezekiah,  eight  years  apart  when  they  were  20 
years  apart,  B.  C.  721  or  722,  and  B.  C.  701. 
Ewald  recognizes  the  error  as  21  years,  and  in 
place  of  interregna  adds  twelve  years  to  Jero- 
boam's 'reign  and  nine  to  Pekah's.  Thenius  sees 
that  a  slight  substitution  of  Hebrew  numeral 
characters  which  resemble  each  other,  one  fif- 
teen for  one  fourteen  and  twelve  for  eleven  will 
give  those  kings  51  years  and  30:  Lcpsius  makes 
those  reigns  52  and  30  years ;  Bunsen  gives  Jero- 
boam II  61  years,  letting  Pekah  remain  at  20. 

If  the  data  could  be  co-ordinated,  the  ingenuity 
and  labor  of  biblical  students  would  by  this  time 
have  evolved  something  better  than  the  guesses  of 
which  we  have  given  samples,  for  there  are  many 
more.  The  assumption  of  co-regencies  may  force 
a  sort  of  agreement,  at  the  whim  of  the  writer. 
Fortunately  there  is  another  valuable  and  relia- 
ble source  of  chronology  of  these  times  that  will 
fix  a  number  of  dates  for  us,  the  Assyrian  Canon, 
in  the  form  of  annals.  Its  mention  of  an  eclipse 
which  the  astronomers  find  to  have  occurred  in 
B.  C.  763  correlates  the  Canon  to  our  Christian 
Era.  Assyria  was  extending  its  power  westward 
in  the  ninth  century  B.  C.  and  thus  touched  per- 
sons of  this  period  of  the  Israelitish  kingdom. 

Ahab  was  in  the  battle  of  Karkar  against  As- 
syria, B.  C.  854 :  his  death  may  be  placed  in  853. 
and  Joram  followed  him  the  next  year.  Jehu, 
after  slaughtering  all  of  the  family  of  .^hab 
within  his  reach,  was  obliged  to  fulfill  .\hab's  and 
Joram's  obligation,  and  to  pay  tribute  to  Shalma- 
neser  II,  in  842,  just  twelve  years  after  the  battle 


of  Karkar ;  this  may  have  been  in  the  second  year 
of  his  reign,  making  his  accession  B.  C.  843.  Aza- 
riah or  Uzziah  has  war  with  Assyria,  Tiglath- 
Pileser  II  (or  Pul)  742-740.  Menahem  pays  trib- 
ute 738  and  Ahaz  B.  C.  734.  Pekah  is  conquered 
by  Tiglath-Pileser  II,  734,  and  Hoshea  succeeds 
him  the  same  year ;  but  Shalmaneser  IV  dethrones 
him  B.  C.  722.  The  following  is  Duncker's  list  of 
kings  from  800 : 

JUDAH.      (Accession  dates).      ISRAEL. 


Jehoahaz 815 

Joash 798 

Jeroboam  II 790 

Zachariah 749 

Shallum 748 

Menahem 748 

Pekahiah 738 

Pekah 736 

Hoshea 734 

End  of  Israel 722 


Joash  837 

Amaziah 797 

Azariah  (Uzziah).  . .  792 

Jotham 740 

Ahaz  734 

Hezekiah 728 

Manasseh 697 

Amon 642 

Josiah 640 

Jehoahaz  (3  mos.). .  609 

Jehoiakim 609 

Jehoiachin  (3  mos).  597 

Zedekiah 597 

End  of  Judah 586 

Concerning  but  few  of  the  later  kings  is  there 
any  dispute;  the  biblical  record  offers  hardly  any 
difficulties.  Perhaps  Hezekiah  was  co-regent  with 
his  father  Ahaz;  that  has  been  suggested  to  ac- 
count for  the  inconsistency  mentioned  above ;  but 
that  supposition  unsettles  more  dates  than  it  set- 
tles. 

By  the  errors  and  inconsistencies,  as  shown 
above,  up  to  the  date  of  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  is  made  plain  that 
no  precision  can  be  found  in  the  placing  of  dates 
and  numbers  until  the  time  is  reached  when  docu- 
ments other  than  the  biblical  can  be  brought  in 
as  aids.  The  numbers  given  must  often  have 
been  conjectural,  reminding  the  investigator  of 
Renan's  dictum,  that  the  Orientals  give  definite 
numbers,  but  they  never  count.  There  seems  to 
have  been  an  attempt  to  make  the  period  from 
the  building  of  Solomon's  Teinple  to  the  rebuild- 
ing by  Zerubbabel  just  480  years,  that  favorite 
number,  and  to  make  the  duration  of  the  Israel- 
itish kingdom  just  half  of  480.  or  240  years.  How 
easy  to  remember  if  we  could  make  up  a  table 
like  this : 

From  Abraham's  birth  to  Exode ..:...  3x240=720 

From  Exode  to  first  Temple 2x240=480 

From  first  Temple  to  fall  of  Samaria.  .  1x240=240 
From  first  Temple  to  second 2x240=480 

The  last  two  lines  of  this  table  are  approxi- 
mate,— near  enough  for  an  oriental ;  but  the  sec- 
ond line  is  far  away,  and  the  first  is  in  the 
clouds. 

(9)  Post-Exilic  Chronology.  This  is  sup- 
plied in  the  Old  Testament  by  the  books  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah.  and.  if  we  include  the  Apocrypha, 
by  1  and  2  Esdras  and  i  and  2  Maccabees.  Daniel 
belongs  to  the  class  of  apocalyptic  prophecy,  and 
its  facts  are  more  precisely  set  forth  elsewhere. 
The  episode  of  Esther  furnishes  no  datable  fact 
or  facts  at  all ;  Tobit  and  Judith  are  romances. 

This  period  of  time  is  dealt  with  sufficieiitly 
and  satisfactorily  in  the  Chronological  Table  of 
this  volume,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
These  are  principal  dates: 

Persians  take  Babylon  538  B.  C. 

Temple  rebuilt  by  Zerubbabel 536-5'5 

Ezra  reaches  Jerusalem 45^ 

Nehemiah's  mission 445 

Ptolemy  I  Lagi  takes  Jerusalem 320 

Septuagint  begun  about 285 
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Antiochus  takes  Jerusalem 170  B.C. 

Rise  of  Maccabees 166 

Pompey  takes  Jerusalem 63 

Herod,  as  king,  takes  Jerusalem. .. .  37 

Herod's  Temple 29-18 

3.     Chronology    0/   the   NeW    Testament. 

In  the  endeavor  to  place  the  events  of  the  New 
Testament  upon  the  long  calendar  of  time,  we 
are  not  without  serious  difrtculties;  but  they 
are  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  Old 
Testament.  There  our  documents  were  few,  but 
ihey  professed  to  give  us  lists  of  names  and 
statements  of  years,  length  of  lives  and  duration 
of  reigns  and  dynasties ;  here  we  have  documents 
many,  includmg  the  non-biblical ;  but  the  bibli- 
cal texts  are  so  full  of  their  one  great  purpose 
that  they  are  indifferent  to  times  and  seasons; 
and  we  learn  of  them  by  incidental  mention  and 
vague  hints  only.  Jesus  came — and  went ;  what 
matter   when? 

The  Problems  group  around  two  centers ; 
first,  the  birth,  life,  and  death  of  Jesus;  second, 
about  Paul  of  Tarsus  and  his  career,  to  which 
the  movements  of  the  apostles  between  Jesus  and 
him  form  but  an  unimportant  preface  or  intro- 
duction. 

/.   The  Time  of  Christ,  the  Christian  Era. 

(1)  The  Birth  of  Christ,  h  is  a  familiar  fact 
that  wc  owe  the  devising  of  the  Christian  era 
to  a  monk  in  Rome,  Uionysius  Exiguus,  or  The 
Little,  in  the  sixth  century;  and  that  the  slate 
of  historical  literature  within  his  narrow  circle 
was  such  that  he  fixed  the  beginning  of  the  era 
upon  Saturday,  January  1,  A.  U.  I,  which  was 
the  forty-sixth  of  the  years  of  Julius  Cxsar's 
reformed  calendar,  and  the  year  of  Rome  754 
by  Varro's  computation.  But  when  inquiry  began 
to  be  made  into  the  real  date  of  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  the  opinion  soon  prevailed  that  the  birth 
was  four  years  earlier,  an  opinion  ari-iinp;  from 
better  information  as  to  the  time  of  Herod's 
death,  and  from  the  offhand  inference  from  the 
second   chapter   of   Matthew. 

W'c  are  not  to  suppose  that  Dionysius  believed 
that  Jesus  was  born  on  January  1,  A.  D.  I. 
He  wished  to  make  the  years  of  the  Christian 
Era  agree  with  the  Julian.  The  church  at  Rome 
had  been  celebrating  December  25th  in  honor  of 
the  nativity;  and  though  this  custom,  probably 
dccrccu  by  the  Bishop  or  Pope  Julius  I  (337-352 
A.  D. ),  had  originally  been  adopted  in  further- 
ance of  the  shrewd  policy  of  the  church  to  sub- 
stitute great  Christian  festivals  for  great  pagan 
ones,  and  so  to  put  a  festival  of  the  nativity  in 
place  of  the  jolly  Saturnalia  of  Rome,  it  natur- 
ally led  to  the  belief  that  Jesus  was  born  Decem- 
ber 2.sth.  The  Greeks,  not  yet  separated  from  the 
Romans,  were  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  celebrat- 
ing January  6th:  his  initial  day  of  the  new  era  fell 
between  the  two.  If  wc  shf>ul(l  judge  from 
Luke  ii  :8,  we  should  put  the  Dies  Nalalis  in  any 
other  of  the  four  seasons  rather  than  in  the 
winter. 

Dionysius  certainly  accepted  the  Roman  tradi- 
tion, and  must  have  believed  that  Jesus  was 
born  just  a  week  before  January  t.  A  D  I  ;  to- 
wit.  on  Saturday,  December  25.  H.  C.  1  ;  for  there 
is  no  year  zero.  And  if  in  accord  with  current 
opinion  we  date  the  event  four  years  earlier  wc 
must  say  that  Jesus  was  born  December  25, 
n.  C.  5- 

(2)  The  Star  of  Bethlehem.  Matthew  tells 
us  the  story,  unrecorded  by  the  other  evangelists, 
of  the  coming  of  the  Magi  or  Wise  Men  of  the 
East  in  obedience  to  the  indications  of  a,  star, 


"For  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east,"  or  it 
may  mean,  "at  its  rising."  It  is  more  likely,  how- 
ever, that  this  locative  phrase,  "in  the  cast,"  de- 
noted the  place  of  the  seeing,  as  if  "we  in  the  cast 
saw  this  star."  Why  should  they  have  come 
westward  if  the  eastern  rising  of  the  star  at- 
tracted them?  Great  search  has  been  made  by 
astronomers  for  record  of  some  remarkable^  ap- 
pearance in  the  heavens  about  the  year  B.  C.  4; 
but  neither  comet  nor  new  upblazing  star  like  the 
famous  one  that  flashed  up  in  1572  in  Cas- 
siopeia, and  shone  for  sixteen  months  before  it 
vanished,  is  found.  Kepler  found  that  there 
was  a  notable  conjunction  of  Jupiter.  Saturn,  and 
Mars,  in  the  constellation  Pisces  in  B.  C.  6;  but 
that  was  not  o  star,  and  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  noticed. 

Prof.  Elias  Colbert  has  collated  evidences  of  a 
widespread  anticipation  of  the  coming  of  some 
great  one,  such  anticipation  as  is  voiced  in  Vir- 
gfil's  Eclogue  IV,  the  "Pollio."  written  in  B.  C. 
40,  which  foretells  the  golden  age  of  peace  to  fol- 
low the  birth  of  a  wonderful  boy.  Dr.  Clarke 
gives  similar  prophecies  from  Jewish  writers. 
Prof.  Colbert  finds  some  of  these  refer  to  a  virgin 
mother.  This  directed  his  attention  to  the  con- 
stellation Virgo  in  the  Zodiac,  the  emblem  of 
harvest  and  plenty.  He  finds  that  in  B.  C.  4  the 
star  Spica,  "Alpha  Virginis."  reached  the  celestial 
equator  or  equinoctial  in  its  passage  southward 
caused  by  the  same  movement  that  makes  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes.  He  says  that  magian 
astronomers  must  have  noticed  this  rare  position 
of  Spica;  and  that  moved  by  the  old  prophecy 
they  may  have  looked  for  the  Divine  boy. 

But  one  verse  (Matt,  ii  :9)  puts  aside  all  the  as- 
tronomers. VVhen  the  magi  left  Jerusalem  they 
saw  the  star  in  motion,  going  southward  toward 
Bethlehem;  they  followed  it  until  it  "stood  over 
where  the  young  child  was."  Then  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem  was  a  miraculous  vision  granted  to 
them  only;  as  Dr.  Garke  says,  "a  simple  lumin- 
ous meteor  in  a  star-like  form,  and  at  a  very  short 
distance  from  the  ground ;"  for  if  it  had  been  high, 
it  could  not  have  pointed  plainly  to  the  house  of 
the  manger   (I.uke  ii:7). 

(3)  Death  of  Herod.  But  the  astronomers 
help  us  grandly  on  the  next  question.  While  in 
consequence  of  different  ways  of  reckoning  it  is  a 
little  uncertain  from  what  lime  to  begin  to  reckon 
the  years  of  Herod's  reign  as  given  by  various  and 
varying  historians,  all  point  to  B  C.  3  or  B.  C.  4 
for  his  death.  Josephus  relates  that  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon  occurred  while  Herod  lay  sick  at 
Jericho  with  his  fatal  illness,  and  he  just  then  re- 
vived. Soon  worse  again  he  was  carried  to  the 
baths  of  Callirrhoe;  gaining  nothing,  he  was 
brought  again  to  Jericho,  whither  ho  summoned 
the  principal  men  of  the  nation,  intending  to  have 
them  all  slaughtered,  that  there  might  be  mourn- 
ing in  the  land  at  his  death.  Then  the  desired 
consent  of  .Augustus  to  the  execution  of  Anti- 
pater.  Herod's  son,  arrived,  and  the  prince  was 
killed.  Five  days  later  Herod  died,  and  the  Pass- 
over was  at  hand  when  the  week  of  the  furieral 
was  spent.  The  Passover  of  that  year  ( B.  C.  4) 
was  on  April  9th.  The  eclipses  of  that  time  visible 
in  Palestine  were  on  March  23.  B.  C.  S.  which  al- 
lows no  time  for  the  events,  related :  Sept.  15,  B. 
C.  5.  which  allows  loo  much  lime,  considering  the 
mortal  illness  of  the  tyrant;  and  March  12-13.  B- 
C.  4,  which  gives  18  days  before  the  Passover.  H 
this  lime  be  deemed  too  short,  we  may  count  from 
the  September  eclipse;  but  in  either  case  the  death 
was  in  March  B.  C  4.  , 

(4)  The  Nativity.     Now  the  story  of  Matthew 
requires  us  to  allow   before  the  death  of  Herod 
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time  enough  for  the  flight  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
into  Egypt,  after  the  birth  of  Jesus;  and  if  there 
were  reasons  for  Herod's  time  limit  of  two  years 
and  under,  we  may  put  the  birth  of  Jesus  two 
years  before  Dec.  25th  of  B.  C.  5,  which  was  the 
Christmas  next  before  Herod's  death.  The  birth 
may  have  occurred  then  in  B.  C.  7,  or  B.  C.  6,  or 
B.  C.  5,  but  not  later  if  we  depend  upon  these 
data. 

(5)  The  Census  of  Quirinius  (A.  V.  says  Cy- 
renius).  St.  Luke  fixes  time  of  the  birth  of  Jesus 
by  an  enrollment  ordered  by  the  Emperor  Augus- 
tus, and  effected  by  the  governor  or  legate  Qui- 
rinius. This  governor  did  take  a  census  soon 
after  A.  D.  6,  when  he  was  sent  as  governor  after 
Archelaus  was  deposed  at  that  date ;  but  he  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  taken  a  census  in  B.  C.  4 
or  5,  since  the  governors  are  known  from  the 
year  B.  C.  9  onward.  They  were  Marcus  Titius, 
Caius  Sentius  Saturninus,  and  Publius  Quintil- 
ius  Varus.  The  death  of  Herod  occurred  in  the 
time  of  Quintilius  Varus.  If  Quintilius  had  taken 
a  census,  it  might  be  said  that  Luke  or  a  copyist 
had  written  Quirinius  for  Quintilius.  But  no  en- 
rollment is  known  of  in  his  time.  If  there  were 
any,  it  was  made  for  Herod  for  his  own  pur- 
poses ;  but  in  that  case  it  would  have  been  men- 
tioned by  Josephus.  The  census  of  Quirinius, 
when  he  took  it,  raised  a  revolt.  He  was  twice 
governor  of  Syria  under  Augustus,  but  no  cen- 
sus can  be  found,  save  the  one  of  later  date.  The 
Greek  statement  (Luke  ii:2)  is  aiJTTi  airoypaipii 
irp(t)TTj  iyiviTo  ^€p,ov€OovTos  rfj%  Supfas  KupijWou.  Ac- 
cording to  Greek  ways,  this  must  mean,  "This 
was  taken  as  the  first  census  [of  several]  while 
Quirinius  ruled  Syria."  Adam  Clarke  wants  to 
translate  rpwrr/  as  if  it  were  a  preposition  mean- 
ing before,  as  if  he  were  saying,  "This  census  oc- 
curred before  Quirinius  was  governor ;"  this  he 
does  not  defend  as  a  classical  Greek  usage,  but 
finds  similar  instances  in  John  i:3o;  wpwros  twv, 
"he  was  before  me,"  and  John  xv:i8,  ip-^  vpCnov 
v/iuv  pi(p.l(jt)Ktv,  "it  hated  me  before  it  hated  you," 
and  in  the  LXX,  2  Sam.  xix:43,  'Kbiyos  mow  vpCiroi 
,  .  .  Tov  'loiba,  "our  word  before  Judah's."  But  in 
none  of  these  places  does  TrpuJTos  necessarily  mean 
time;  in  the  first  and  in  the  last  of  them  it  de- 
notes priority  in  rank,  not  in  time;  and  in  John 
xv:i8  it  means  more  than,  the  idea  of  superior- 
ity. Michaelis  and  others  think  that  Luke  wrote, 
"■irpb  Tf/s"  which  a  copyist  made  into  rpurv;  this 
would  relieve  all  difficulty,  as  it  would  say,  "This 
enrollment  occurred  before  that  of  Quirinius." 
But  no  MSS.  has  such  text. 

The  result  of  the  investigation  is  that  we  must 
say  that  Luke  used  the  wrong  name  when  he 
wrote  Quirinius ;  and  this  gospel  gives  no  aid 
in  determining  the  time  of  the  Nativity.  Tertul- 
lian  brings  real  help.  He  was  a  Roman  lawyer 
of  vast  erudition,  and  is  in  this  case  an  independent 
witness.  In  his  controversy  with  Marcion  he 
mentions  a  census  taken  in  Judaea  by  Sentius 
Saturninus  as  one  that  would  contain  an  accoimt 
of  the  family  to  which  Jesus  belonged.  Now  Sat- 
urninus was  succeeded  B.  C.  6  by  Varus ;  and  as 
the  census  was  a  completed  work  when  Varus 
took  the  office,  the  birth  of  Jesus  is  to  be  set  as 
early  as  B.  C.  6,  probably  in  B.  C.  7-  This  date 
will  not  disagree  with  Matthew,  and  is  the  final 
conclusion  from  the  data. 

(6)  The  Genealogies  of  Jesus  in  Matthew  and 
Luke  are.  as  was  shown  above,  of  no  use  in  set- 
tling questions  of  time.  Every  genealogist  and 
every  historian  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  a 
man  may  be  traced  from  an  ancestor  by  different 
lines  with  a  different  number  of  steps  in  the  two 
or  more  lines.  For  example,  Henry  IV  of  France, 


Bourbon,  was  the  eleventh  descendant  from  St. 
Louis  in  the  French  line,  but  the  thirteenth 
through  the  house  of  Navarre.  Genealogies  can 
give  but  an  approximate  date  at  best,  when  there 
is  no  question  of  the  links  of  the  chain.  The 
chronologer  can  do  nothing  with  the  fact  that  by 
one  genealogy  thirty  names  lie  between  David  and 
Jesus,   and  forty-one  by  the  other. 

(7)  The  Baptism  of  Jesus  was  in  effect  the 
beginning  of  his  ministry,  the  duration  of  which 
is  an  important  question.  After  the  forty  days 
in  the  wilderness  of  temptation,  "from  that  time 
Jesus  began  to  preach"  (Matt.  iv:i7;  Luke  iv : 
14,  15).  Luke  says,  aurSs  ^f  'Iijtroi'S  apxbpevos  ujffel 
^Twi/  TpidKorra,  "Jesus  himself  began  to  be  about 
30  years  of  age,"  as  the  A.  V.  has  it.  This  is  sus- 
ceptible of  two  interpretations :  the  common  un- 
derstanding of  the  words  is  that  this  was  the  be- 
ginning of  his  thirtieth  year,  positively ;  but 
dpxbp-d'ot  may  refer  to  the  beginning  of  his 
preaching,  as  in  Luke  xxiii  :$  ;  Acts  i  ■.22 ;  and  Acts 
X  -.37.  The  rest  of  the  phrase  is  elastic ;  a  man  of 
28  or  one  of  32  would  be  about  30  years  of  age. 
Taking  the  shortest  time,  from  birth  in  B.  C.  6 
we  are  brought  to  A.  D.  22,  if  we  reckon  him 
28  years  of  age,  the  earliest  limit. 

John  is  said  to  have  begun  to  baptize  in  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  Tiberius.  If  this  be  reckoned  from 
the  time  when  Tiberius  became  co-regent  with 
Augustus,  A.  D.  12,  John  began  his  career  in 
A.  D.  27 ;  if  from  the  death  of  Augustus,  in  A.  D. 
29.  We  must  date  the  baptism  of  Jesus  between 
A.  D.  22  and  A.  D.  29. 

In  John  ii:i3  we  are  told  that  Jesus  went  to 
Jerusalem  to  the  Passover,  apparently  but  a  few 
weeks  after  he  began  to  speak  in  the  synagogues 
of  Galilee.  At  Jerusalem  the  Jews  said  to  him, 
"Forty  and  six  years  was  this  temple  in  build- 
ing." Herod  began  it  B.  C.  19;  the  forty-sixth 
year  brings  us  to  A.  D.  27.  agreeing  with  the  cal- 
culation from  the  regency  of  Tiberius,  and  fixing 
the  laaptism  at  A.  D.  26  or  27,  and  thus  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  with  the  first  Pass- 
over of  John  ii:l3  in  A.  D.  27. 

(8)  Duration  of  the  Ministry.  The  only 
mode  of  determining  this  from  the  gospels  is  by 
finding  how  many  Passovers  Jesus  attended- 
two  or  three? 

John  speaks  of  three  (ii:i3;  vi  :4,  and  xii:55)  ; 
and  Farrar  (Ene^'c.  Brit.  s.  v.  Jesus)  says,  "On 
other  grounds  it  is  probable  that  there  was  one 
Passover  during  the  ministry  which  our  Lord  did 
not  attend."  The  three  Passovers  may  also  be 
inferred  obscurely  from  passages  in  Mark.  There 
was  then  a  ministry  of  more  than  two  years,  the 
silence  of  Matthew  and  Luke  availing  nothing  to 
the  contrary ;  and  while  the  Valentinians  limited 
the  ministry  to  one  year,  (how  wonderful  that  such 
a  powerful  influence  should  be  thrown  into  the 
world  in  a  single  year!)  the  prevalent  opinion 
soon  was  that  the  ministry  lasted  three  years. 
Nevertheless  the  evidence  is  scanty,  and  the  ques- 
tion intricate,  so  that  there  are  plausible  reasons 
for  the  short  term. 

(9)  The  Crucifixion.  The  Roman  governor  at 
that  time  was  Pontius  Pilate.  Josephus  gives  his 
term  of  office  as  ten  years,  ending  in  A.  D.  37. 
as  he  was  on  his  way  to  Rome  when  in  that  year 
Tiberius  died.  Including  Luke  iii  :i  we  have  rea- 
son to  sav  he  came  to  Palestine  during  A.  D.  27; 
and  the  incidents  of  Luke  xiii:  x  and  xxni  :i2 
indicate  a  residence  of  a  year  or  two  before  the 
crucifixion  Caiaphas  was  high  priest,  appomted 
before  Pilate  came,  and  deposed  by  the  next  gov- 
ernor ;  according  to  Josephus.  before  the  death  of 
Herod  Antipas  in  twentieth  year  of  Tiberius,  or 
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A.  D.  34.  The  limits  of  the  time  of  the  crucifix- 
ion are  A.  U.  28  and  A.  D.  33  at  the  Passover 
time 

The  event  occurred  on  Friday.  On  what  years 
was  it  possible  for  the  Passover  and  the  Friday 
to  fall  into  the  relation  indicated  in  the  gospels? 
The  discussion  long  rent  the  church  in  what  was 
called  the  Quartodociman  controversy,  so  called 
because  the  Quartodeciiuan  party  maintained  that 
the  crucjtfixion  fell  on  the  14th  of  the  month 
Nisan,  which  accords  with  the  fourth  gospel,  while 
the  story  of  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels  puts  that 
agony  on  the  15th.  The  almost  endless  minutia: 
of  the  discussion  cannot  be  reproduced  here.  But 
within  the  limits  stated  above,  the  years  28,  31  and 
32  will  not  fit  either  hypothesis;  we  have  left  29, 
30  and  33.  between  which  modern  opinion  still 
wavers.  On  grounds  already  stated,  to-wit.  the 
date  of  the  Nativity,  the  date  of  the  baptism,  the 
age  of  Jesus,  the  three  Passovers,  at  the  last  of 
which  his  life  was  ended,  the  date  A.  D.  33  is  quite 
improbable,  and  A.  1).  29  the  most  probable,  with 
A.  D.  30  its  close  rival,  if  not  superior. 

2.  Chronology  of  the  jipostolic  Period. 
The  fixing  i)(  dates  in  this  period  is  made  diffi- 
cult by  the  usual  lack  of  definitencss  in  the  narra- 
tion ;  and  the  most  that  can  be  relied  upon  is  what 
is  gained  from  the  connection  of  events  with  per- 
sons and  events  known  to  non-biblical  history; 
and  these  arc  often  too  uncertain. 

(1)  In  Palestine,  the  Death  of  Herod. 
Herod  Agrinjia,  graiulsoii  of  Herod  the  ("ireat, 
w.is  made  king  \>y  Caligula  in  A.  D.  37;  and 
Judrca  was  addeil  to  his  Syrian  domains  by 
Claudius.  His  reign  of  seven  years  ended  in  A. 
I).  44.  This  marks  the  martyrdom  of  James,  the 
Apostle,  brother  of  Juhn. 

(2)  In  Palestine,  a  Famine.  The  reign  of 
Claudius  had  several  periods  of  scarcity,  of  which 
Tacitus  notices  one  as  very  severe  at  Rome  itself. 
The  one  in  Judaea  is  told  of  by  Josephus,  and  was 
not  limited  to  a  single  year,  probably  in  A.  D. 
46-48.  This  is  told  of  in  Acts  xi,  and  marks  the 
early  period  of  Paul's  missionary  work  with  Bar- 
nabas. 

(3)  In  Damascus,  King  Aretas.  Aretas  was 
a  king  at  Pctra.  in  Iduma:a;  how  he  came  into 
pos^ssion  of  Damascus  is  not  plain.  Prior  to  the 
death  of  Tiberius,  .\retas  was  in  a  quarrel  with 
Herod  Antipas;  and  the  governor  of  Syria,  Vitel- 
iius.  was  ordered  to  help  Herod,  about  A.  D.  37. 
Aretas  was  not  in  Damascus  himself  in  Paul's 
stay,  but  had  a  governor  there.  All  that  can  be 
determined  is  that  this  sway  of  Aretas  was  after 
A.  D.  33.  and  before  A.  D.  48  It  is  supposed  by 
Conybcare  and  Howson  that  he  held  Damascus  by 
favor  of  Caligula,  emperor  in  A.  D.  37-41.  This 
is  all  the  help  we  get  to  aid  in  dating  the  conver- 
sion of  Saul  of  Tarsus.  U  the  apostle's  escape 
was  in  A.  D.  38.  and  that  was  at  the  end  of  his 
three  years,  we  may  put  his  conversion  in  A.  D.  35 
or  36;  for  by  Jewish  reckoning,  three  years  need 
be  parts  only  of  three  years.  This  will  not  suit 
those  who  hurry  the  events  at  Jerusalem  and  put 
the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  and  the  conversion  of 
Saul  in  the  same  year,  and  near  the  time  of  the 
crucifixion. 

(4)  In  Cyprus,  Sergius  Paulus.  Secular  His- 
tory gives  no  trace  of  the  proconsulship  of  this 
tnan. 

(5)  Jews  Expelled  from  Rome.  Suetonius 
lells  of  this,  saying  of  Claudius.  "Judaos.  im- 
fiulsnr,-  Chresto  assiduc  lumuUuanlcs.  cxpuUl" 
This  may  mean  that  Chrcstus — otherwise  un- 
heard of — raised  riots  in  the  ghetto,  or  that  there 
were  riots  among  the  Jew;  about  Christ  'I'acilus. 
whose  record  of  Claudius'  time  for  all  years  ex- 


cept A.  D.  47-54  is  missing,  mentions  the  expul- 
sion of  astrologers  in  .\.  D.  52.  but  says  nothing 
of  Jews.  This  date  accords  well  with  the  probable 
residence  of  Paul  at  Corinth,  and  the  coming 
thither  of  Aquila  and   Priscilla. 

(6)  At  Corinth,  Gallic.  Gallio,  originally  Au- 
nxus  Novatus.  brother  of  the  famous  Seneca,  was 
pretty  surely  not  appointed  proconsul  in  Achaia 
until  after  A.  D.  49;  for  Seneca  does  not  recog- 
nize his  name  Gallio  in  a  treatise  written  about 

49.  and  Seneca  was  in  disfavor  prior  to  that  date. 
We  may  date  Gallio's  officeholding  about  A.  D. 

50,  but  for  how  long  is  not  known.  He  died  A.  D. 
65.  Probably  Paul  was  before  him  in  A.  D.  52 
or  54 

(7)  In  Palestine,  Herod  Agrippa  II.  Thif 
Herod  was  a  great-grandson  of  Herod  I  the  Great 
and  son  of  Herod  Agrippa  I,  and  nephew  of 
the  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis.  who  married  Salome, 
daughter  of  Herodias.  Agrippa  II  succeeded  his 
uncle  in  A.  D.  48,  and  in  A.  I).  5^  had  the  nonh- 
em  part  of  Palestine,  at  which  time  he  gave  his 
sister  Diusilla  to  Azizus  of  Emcsa,  whom  she 
left  for  Felix.  Paul's  coming  before  Agrippa 
and  Felix  must  be  as  late  as  A.  D.  54,  and  may 
be  later. 

(8)  Felix  and  Festus  in  Palestine.  Roth  the 
coming  and  the  departure  of  Felix  are  involved 
in  darkness.  He  seems,  from  the  account  of 
Josephus  taken  with  that  of  Tacitus,  to  have  been 
in  Palestine  in  some  subordinate  position  before 
he,  being  brother  of  Nero's  favorite.  Pallas,  was 
made  procurator  or  governor.  Probably  this 
occurred  in  A.  D.  52.  He  was  not  removed  before 
A.  D.  56,  and  his  trial  at  Rome  was  not  later 
than  61.  Some  put  his  recall  as  early  as  57, 
others  in  60.  This  difficulty  seriously  affects  the 
dates  of  Paul's  career  and  his  two  years  of  de- 
tention at  Caesara:a.  Most  students  prefer  the 
date  A.  D.  60  for  the  coming  of  Festus.  putting 
the  arrest  of  Paul  in  A.  D.  58;  his  hearing  before 
Festus.  Agrippa,  and  Berenice  and  the  voyage 
to  Rome.  A.  D.  60-61.  To  fix  his  death  at  64  or 
68  is  but  guessing  and  not  history.  The  author 
of  "  Quo  Vadis '  has  liberty  for  his  extrava- 
gances under  the  maxim  "  Poetis  nientiri  licet:" 
the  historian  stops  at  the  edge  of  his  record. 

(9)  The  Galatian  Visit.  Paul's  conferences 
with  other  apostles  arc  told  of  in  Gal.  i:l8.  ig_. 
and  ii:i.  If  we  date  the  conversion  at  A.  D.  36 
and  allow  for  the  looseness  of  expression  com- 
mon among  orientals,  we  may  put  the  first  visit 
in  A.  D.  38  and  the  next  in  50.  as  Conybeare  and 
Howson  do.  Or  putting  the  second  visit  in  50 
and  saying  that  14-1-3=:  17,  we  may  put  the 
conversion  back  to  33.  as  some  later  writers  wish 
to  do.  Conybeare  and  Howson  date  Paul's  Epis- 
tles thus: 

Reaching  Corinth,  writes  I  Tliess.  sum  .  .A.  D.  52 
Corinth    to    F.phesus   in  54,  writes  I  Cor., 

spring 57 

In  Macedonia  in  autumn,  writes  2  Cor. . .  57 

At  Corinth,  winter,  writes  Galatians 57 

Corinth,  spring,  writes  Komaiis 5" 

At  Rome   writes    Philemon,  Coloss.  and 

Epii.,  spring 62 

writes  I'hilippians,  autumn   ....  62 

Acquitted  in  63,  spring,  li>  Macedonia  and  Asia; 
in  Spain  64-66,  and  again  to  Asia,  he  writes: 

From  Macedonia.  1  Tim.,  summer A.  D.  67 

From  Kphesus,  Titus,  autumn   67 

In  prison  at  Rome,  spring,  2  Tim 68 

Executed  in  May  or  June   68 

Prof  Harnack.  one  of  the  latest  to  lay  lines  in 
the  mists  of  uncertainty,  dates  thus:   A.  D.  48-49, 
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I  and  2  Thessalonians  ;  53,  i  Cor.,  Gal.,  and  2 
Cor. ;  53-54,  Romans ;  57-59,  Coloss.,  Philemon, 
Ephes.  (perhaps  not  Paul's),  Phil.;  59-64,  the 
kernels  of  the  Pastorals  to  Timothy  and  Titus, 
finished  by  another.  Hebrews  he  ascribes  to  Bar- 
nabas, probably  somewhere  between  65  and  95 ; 
to  John  the  Presbyter  and  not  the  Apostle  he 
ascribes  the  Apocalypse,  93  to  96,  and  the  fourth 
gospel  and  the  three  epistles,  between  8g  and  no. 
The  gospel  of  Mark  he  dates  65-70,  followed  by 
Matthew's,  70-75,  and  by  Luke  and  Acts,  78-93. 
I  Peter,  between  60  and  96,  and  2  Pet.  some- 
where from  150  to  180,  he  says  are  not  from 
the  Apostle;  and  he  sets  the  Epistles  of  Jude  and 
James  after  100  and  120.  Yet  after  thus  defying 
tradition,  he  urges  that  more  credit  be  given  to 
it  saying,  "A  time  will  come  when 
what  .  .  .  can  be  ascertained  will  be  gen- 
erally recognized,  .  .  .  (including)  the  gen- 
eral truth  of  tradition,  apart  from  a  few  impor- 
tant exceptions.  Partly  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  (A.  D.  70),  and  partly  by  the  time 
of  Trajan  (98-117).  all  the  fundamental  stamps 
of  Christian  traditions,  teachings,  pronounce- 
ments, and  even  ordinances,  except  the  New 
Testament  as  a  collection,  were  essentially  per- 
fect ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  conceive  of  their  in- 
stitution within  that  period,  and  to  realize  how  the 
general  ground  lines  of  Catholicism  must  be  con- 
ceived of  in  the  time  between  Trajan  and  Corn- 
modus  (117-190)."  S.  W. 

CHRYSOLITE  (kris'5-llt),  (Rev.  xxi:20).  See 
Tarshish. 

CHRYSOPBASTTS  (kri-sop'ra-suz),  (Gr.  XP"'- 
6Trpa<ros,  krus-op'ra-ius,  Rev.  xxi;20).  (See  Sho- 
HAM.) 

CHUB  (kub),  (Heb.  313,  kooh),  a  word  which  oc- 
curs only  in  Ezek.  xxx:5.  It  would  appeartobe 
the  name  of  a  country  or  people  .in  alliance  with 
Egypt,  and  probably  of  northern  Africa  or  of  the 
/ands  near  Egypt  to  the  south. 

CHXTN  (kun),  (Heb.  IIS,  koon,  founding), a  city  of 
Syria,  conquered  by  David  (i  Chron.  xviii:8).  In 
the  parallel  passage  (2  Sam.  viii:8)  it  is  called 
Berothai,  i.  e.,  probably  Berytin,  now  Beirut. 
(See  Berothai.) 

CHURCH  (chijrch),  (Gr.  'EicKXTjfffa,  ek-klay-see' a, 
assembly). 

The  original  Greek  word,  in  its  larger  significa- 
tion, denotes  a  number  of  persons  called  together 
for  any  purpose,  an  assembly  of  any  kind,  civil  or 
religious.  As,  however,  it  is  usually  applied  iii  the 
New  "Testament  to  religious  assemblages,  it  is 
very  properly  translated  by  'assembly,'  in  the  few 
instances  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  civil  sense 
(Acts  xix:32,  39,  41").  It  is,  however,  well  to 
note  that  the  word  rendered  'assembly'  in  these 
verses  is  the  same  which  is  elsewhere  rendered 
'church.' 

In  a  few  places  the  word  occurs  in  the  Jewish 
sense,  of  a  congregation,  an  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple for  worship,  either  in  a  synagogue  (Matt. 
xviii:l7)  or  generally  of  the  Jews  regarded  as  a 
religious  body  (Acts  vii:38;  Heb.  ii:i2).  The 
text  last  cited  is  quoted  iioxn  Ps.  xxii  :22.  where 

the  Septuagint  uses  iKKK-oala.  for  the  Hebrew  •■^n- 
qahal,  which  has  the  same  meaning,  namely, 
assembly,  congregation,  or  a  called  or  invited 
gathering.  Elsewhere  also  this  word  which  we 
render  'church'  in  the  New  Testament  is  used 
by  the  Septuagint  for  the  Hebrew  word  which  we 
render  'congregation'  in  the  Old  Testament. 

But  th?  word  most  frequently  occurs  in  the 
Christian  sense  of  an  assemblage  (of  Christians) 
generally    (i    Cor.   xi:i8).     Hence   it   denotes   a 


church,  the  Christian  church;  in  which,  however 
we  distinguish  certain  shades  of  meaning,  viz. — 
I.  A  particular  church,  a  church  in  a  certain 
place,  as  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  viii:i;  xi  .22,  etc.), 
in  Antioch  (Acts  xi:26;  xiii:i,  etc.),  in  (Zorinth 
(l  Cor.  1:2;  2  Cor.  i:i),  etc.  2.  Churches  of 
(Gentile)  Christians,  without  distinguishing  place 
(Rom.  xvi:4).  3.  An  assembly  of  Christians 
which  meets  anywhere,  as  in  the  house  of  any  one 
(Rom.  xvi:5;  i  Cor.  xviiig;  Philem.  2).  The 
Church  universal — the  whole  body  of  Christian 
believers  (Matt,  xvi :  i8;  I  Cor.  xii:28;  Gal.  i:l3; 
Eph.  i:22;  iii:io;  Heb.  xii  123,  etc.). 

CHtrSHAN  -  RISHATHAIM  (ku'shan  -  rish'a- 
tha'im),  (Heb.l'?'''  ^"''^rf"',  koo-shan' risk-auj-tkah' ■ 
yim),  a  king  of  Mesopotamia,  by  whom  the  Israel- 
ites were  oppressed  for  eight  years  (B.  C.  1575  to 
B.  C.  1567),  until  delivered  by  Otbniel  (Judg.  iii: 

8-10).      (See   CUSHAN-RISHATHAIM.) 

CHUZA  (ku'za),  properly    Chuzas,  (Gr.  Xoufdt, 

khood-:as'),s,ievizrA  of  Herod  Antipas,  whose  wife 
Joanna  was  one  of  those  who  employed  their 
means  in  contributing  to  the  wants  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles  (Luke  viii;3;  xxiviio). 

CICCAR  (sic'car),  (Heb.  ""J^./ti/J-ytawr', circuit), 

a  topographical  term  applied  especially  to  the 
Jordan.    (See  Jordan;  Cities  of  the  Plain.) 

CIIilCIA  (sMish'i-a),  (Gr.  KiXixia,  Cilicia),  the 
southeastern  part  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Pamphylia;  separated  on  the  north  from 
Cappadocia  by  the  Taurus  range,  and  on  the  east 
by  Amanus  from  Syria;  and  having  the  Gulf  of 
Issus  (Iskenderoon)  and  the  Cilician  Sea  (Acts 
xxvii:5)  on  the  south. 

By  the  ancients  the  eastern  part  was  called 
Cilicia  Propria  proper,  or  the  level  Cilicia ;  and 
the  western,  the  rough  or  mountainous.  The 
former  was  well  watered,  and  abounded  in 
various  kinds  of  ferain  and  fruits  (Xenoph.  Anab. 
i:2.  sec.  22).  The  chief  towns  in  this  division  were 
Issus  (Xenoph.  Anab.  i:4),  at  the  southeastern 
extremity,  celebrated  for  the  victory  of  Alexander 
over  Darius  Codomannus  (B.  C.  333),  and  not  far 
from  the  passes  of  Amanus  or  the  so-called  gates 
of  A7nanus  (Polyb.  xii:8);  Sola",  originally  a 
colony  of  Argives  and  Rhodians,  the  birthplace 
of  Menander,  the  comic  poet  (B.  C.  262),  the  stoic 
philosopher  Chrysippus  (B.  C.  206),  and  of  Aratus, 
author  of  the  astronomical  poem  The  Things 
Seen  (B.  C.  270)  ;  and  Tarsus,  the  birthplace 
of  the  Apostle  Paul.  (See  Tarsus.)  Cilicia 
Trachea  furnished  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
cedars  and  firs  for  ship-building;  it  was  also 
noted  for  a  species  of  goat,  of  whose  skins 
cloaks  and  tents  were  manufactured.  Its  breed 
of  horses  was  so  superior  that  360  (one 
for  each  day  of  the  year)  formed  part  of  the 
annual  tribute  to  the  king  of  Persia  (Herod. 
iii:9o).  The  neighborhood  of  Corycus  produced 
large  quantities  of  saffron.  Herodotus  says  that 
the  first  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  called 
Hypachaei,  'TTroxaiot;  and  derives  the  name  of 
Cilicia  from  Cilix.  son  of  Agenor,  a  Phoenician 
settler  (viiigi).  He  also  states  that  the  Cilicians 
and  Lycians  were  the  only  nations  within  the 
Halys  who  were  not  conquered  by  Croesus  (1:28). 
Though  partially  subjected  to  the  Assyrians, Medes, 
Persians,  Syrians,  and  Romans,  the  Eleuthero, 
or  free,  Cilicians,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tainous districts  were  called,  were  governed  by 
their  own  kings  (Reguli,  Tacit,  ii  78)  till  the 
time  of  Vespasian.  The  seacoast  was  for  a  long 
time  occupied  by  pirates,  who  carried  on  the  ap- 
propriate vocation  of  slave-merchants,  and  found 
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ample  encouragement  for  that  nefarious  traffic 
among  the  opulent  Romans  (Manncrt,  vi:i  ;  Stra- 
bo,  xiv;5)  ;  but  at  last  their  depredations  became 
so  formidable  that  Pompcy  was  invested  with 
extraordinary  powers  for  their  suppression,  which 
he  accomplished  in  forty  days.  He  settled  the 
surviving  freebooters  at  Solse,  which  he  rebuilt 
and  named  Pompeiopolis.  Cicero  was  proconsul 
of  Cilicia,  and  gained  some  successes  over  the 
mountaineers  of  Amanus.  for  which  he  was  re- 
warded with  a  triumph  (Efiisl.  ad  Fam.  xv:4). 
Many  Jews  were  settled  in  Cilicia  (Acts  vi:9). 

According  to  the  modern  Turkish  divisions  of 
Asia  Minor,  Cilicia  Proper  belongs  to  the  Pashalic 
of  Adana;  and  Cilicia  Trachea  to  the  Liwah  of 
Itchil  in  the  Mousselimlik  of  Cyprus. 

CINNAMON  I  srn'na-miin).    See  KiNNAMON. 

CINNEKOTH  (sin'ne-r6th),  (Hcb.  ^^',  kin-ne- 
roth's,  a  district  named  with  the  "land  of  Naphtali" 
(I  Kings  xv:2o).  It  probably  took  its  name  from 
the  adjacent  city  or  lake,  which  in  modem  edi- 
tions is  spelt  Chinneroth.  Possibly  it  was  the 
small  district  north  of  Tiberias  afterwards  known 
as  "the  plain  of  Gennesaret."  (SeeCHlNNERETH.) 

CIRAMA  (sir'a-ma),  mentioned  (l  Esdr.  v:2o) 
as  returning  from  Babylon  with  Zorobabel.  (See 
Ramah.) 

CIBCLE  (ser'kl),  (Heb.  -^n,  khoog).  In  Isaiah 
we  read  of  "the  circle  of  the  earth"  (Is.  xl;22). 
The  Bible  therefore  taught  the  globular  shape  of 
the  earth  King  before  the  fact  was  discovered  by 
modem  astronomer.*. 

In  Job  xxii:i4  the  same  word  is  translated  "cir- 
cuit." 

CrRCtriT  (ser'kli).  In  I  Sam.  vii;i6  (Heb. -?V 
saw-liab  ,h>  revolve)  a  regular  tour  of  inspection; 
in  Eccles.  i;6  the  periodical  direction  of  the  winds, 
which  in  the  east  aretjuite  regular  in  their  seasons. 
Also  l/ie  act  of  going  round  (Hcb.  "rT'T,  tek-oo- 

faiv',  revolutioni;  the  apjiarcnt  diurnal  revolution 
of  the  sun  around  the  earth  (Ps.  xix:6);  the  com- 
pletion of  a  year  (Exod.  xxxiv:22). 

CIRCUMCISION  (ser'kura-srzh'fln),  (Hcb.  •"',"'''^. 
moo-/ii~f  :  (Ir.  ir<piTo/i<,  per-it-om-ay' ,  a  cutting 
around). 

(1)  History.  The  history  of  Jewish  Circum- 
cision lies  on  the  surface  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Abraham  received  the  rite  from  Jehovah,  Moses 
established  it  as  a  national  ordinance,  and  Joshua 
carried  it  into  effect  before  the  Israelites  entered 
the  land  of  Canaan.  Males  only  were  subjected  to 
the  operation,  and  it  was  to  be  performed  on  the 
eighth  day  of  the  child's  life;  foreign  slaves  also 
were  forced  to  submit  to  it,  on  entering  an  Israel- 
ite's family.  Those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
other  sources  of  information  on  the  subject  be- 
sides the  Scriptures  might  easily  suppose  that  the 
rite  was  original  with  Abraham,  characteristic  of 
his  seed,  and  practiced  among  those  nations  only 
who  had  learned  it  from  them.  This,  however, 
appears  not  to  have  been  the  case. 

First  of  all,  the  Ei;yt<lians  were  a  circum- 
cised people.  Vonck,  followed  by  W'esseling  (ad 
Herod.  ii:37)  and  by  numerous  able  writers,  al- 
leged that  this  was  not  true  of  the  whole  nation, 
but  of  the  priests  only;  that  at  least  the  priests 
were  circumcised  is  beyond  controverisy.  No  one 
can  for  a  moment  imagine  that  they  adopted  the 
rite  from  the  despised  shepherds  of  Goshen  ;  and 
we  are  immediately  forced  to  believe  that  Egyp- 
tian circumcision  had  an  independent  origin,  A 
great  preponderance  of  argument,  however,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  prove  that  the  rite  was  universal 


among  the  old  Eg>'ptians,  as  long  as  their  native 
institutions  flourished;  although  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that,  under  Persian  and  Greek  rule,  it  gradu- 
ally fell  into  disuse,  and  was  retained  chiefly  by 
the  priests  and  by  those  who  desired  to  cultivate 
ancient  wisdom. 

Herodotus  distinctly  declares  that  the  Egyptians 
practiced  circumcision;  and  that  he  meant  to 
state  this  of  the  whole  nation  is  manifest  (Herod. 
ii:37).  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  historian 
could  have  been  mistaken  on  this  point,  consider- 
ing his  personal  acquaintance  with  Egypt.  Further, 
he  informs  us  that  the  Colchians  were  a  colony 
from  Egypt,  consisting  of  soldiers  from  the  army 
of  Sesostris.  With  these  he  had  conversed  (ii: 
104),  and  he  por.itively  declares  that  they  practiced 
circumcision. 

The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  savage 
Troglodytes  of  .A.frica,  every  branch  of  whom, 
except  one  (the  Kolobi),  as  Diodorus  informs 
us  (iii:3i),  was  circumcised,  having  learnt  the 
practice  from  the  Egyptians. 

Herodotus,  moreover,  tells  us  that  the  Ethio- 
pians were  also  circumcised ;  and  he  was  in  doubt 
whether  they  had  learned  the  rite  from  the 
Egyptians,  or  the  Egyptians  from  them.  By  the 
Ethiopians  we  must  understand  him  to  mean  the 
inhabitants  of  Mcroe  or  Sennaar.  In  the  present 
day  the  Coptic  Church  continues  to  practice  it ; 
the  Abyssinian  Christians  do  the  same;  and  that 
it  was  not  introduced  among  the  latter  with  a 
Judaical  Christianity  appears  from  their  perform- 
ing it  upon  both  se.\es.  Oldendorp  describes  the 
rite  as  widely  spread  through  Western  .\frica — 
16  dcg.  on  each  side  of  the  Line. — even  among 
natives  that  are  not  Mohammedan.  In  later  times 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  it  is  practiced  by  the 
Kafir  nations  in  South  Africa,  more  properly  called 
Kosa,  or  Amakosa. 

How  far  the  rite  was  extended  through  the 
Syro-Arabian  races  is  uncertain.  The  Philistines, 
in  the  days  of  Saul,  were  however  uncircumcised ; 
so  also,  says  Herodotus  (ii  :i04),  were  all  the  Phoe- 
nicians who  had  intercourse  with  the  Greeks.  That 
the  Canaanites.  in  the  days  of  Jacob,  were  not 
all  circumcised,  is  plain  from  the  affair  of  Dinah 
and  Shcchcm.  The  story  of  Zipporah  ( Exod.  iv : 
24,  25)  who  did  not  circumcise  her  son  until  fear 
came  over  her  that  Jehovah  would  slay  her  hus- 
band Moses,  proves  that  the  family  of  Jethro,  the 
Midianilc,  had  no  fixed  rule  about  it,  although  the 
Midianites  are  generally  regarded  as  children  of 
,\braham  by  Keturah.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  the  distinct  testimony  of  Josephus  (Aniiq.  i: 
12.  2)  that  the  Islimaelite  .Arabs  inhabiting  the 
district  of  Nabathara  were  circumcised  after  their 
13th  year;  this  must  be  connected  with  the  tradi- 
tion which  no  doubt  existed  among  them,  of  the 
age  at  which  their  forefather  IshmacI  underwent 
the  rite  (Gen.  xvii:25).  A  negative  argument  is 
more  or  less  dangerous:  yet  there  is  something 
striking  in  the  fact  that  the  books  of  Moses,  of 
Joshua,  and  of  Judges  never  bestow  the  epithet 
uncircumcised  as  a  reproach  on  any  of  the  seven 
nations  of  Canaan,  any  more  than  on  the  Moabites 
or  Ammonites,  the  Amalekitcs,  the  Midianites,  or 
other  inland  tribes  with  whom  they  came  into  con- 
flict. On  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  the  Philistines 
become  prominent  in  the  narrative,  after  the  birth 
of  Samson,  this  epithet  is  of  rather  common  oc- 
currence. The  fact  also  of  bringing  back,  as  a 
trophy,  the  foreskins  of  slain  enemies,  never  oc- 
curs except  against  the  Philistines  (I  Sam.  xviii : 
25-27).  We  may  perhaps  infer,  at  least  until 
other  proof  or  disproof  is  attained,  that  while  the 
Philistines,  like  the  Sidonians  and  the  other  mari- 
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time  Syrian  nations  known  to  the  Greeks,  were 
wholly  strangers  to  the  practice,  yet  among  the 
Canaanites,  and  all  the  more  inland  tribes,  it  was 
at  least  so  far  common  that  no  general  description 
could  be  given  them  from  the  omission. 

It  appears  from  Josephus  (Aiitiq.  xiii  ip)  that 
when  Hyrcanus  subdued  the  Idumaeans  he  forced 
them  to  be  circumcised  on  pain  of  expatriation. 
This  shows  that  they  had  at  least  disused  the  rite. 
But  that  is  not  wonderful,  if  it  was  only  a  custom, 
and  not  a  national  religious  ordinance ;  for,  as 
Michaelis  observes,  the  disuse  of  it  may  have 
dated  from  the  edict  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  of 
which  it  is  said  (i  Mace,  i:  41,  42),  'The  King 
Antiochus  wrote  to  all  his  kingdom,  that  all 
should  be  one  people ;  and  that  all  should  keep  the 
ordinances  of  his  country:  and  all  the  nations  ac- 
quiesced according  to  the  word  of  the  king.' 

The  rather  obscure  notices  which  are  found  in 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  of  the  circumcision  of  the 
nations  who  were  in  immediate  contact  with 
Israel  admit  of  a  natural  interpretation  in  con- 
formity with  what  has  been  already  adduced  (Jer. 
ix  :25 ;  Ezek.  xxxi:i8;  also  xxxii:i9.  ct  fiassim). 
The  difficulty  turns  on  the  new  moral  use  made  of 
the  term  'uncircumcised,'  to  mean  simply  iml^ure. 

How  far  the  rite  of  circumcision  spread  over  the 
southwest  of  Arabia  no  definite  record  shows. 
The  silence  of  the  Koran  confirms  the  statement 
of  Abulfeda  that  the  custom  is  older  than  Mo- 
hammed, who,  it  would  appear,  in  no  respect  re- 
garded it  as  a  religious  rite.  Nevertheless  it  has 
extended  itself  with  the  Mohammedan  faith,  as 
though  it  were  a  positive  ordinance.  Pocock 
{Specimen  Hist.  Arab.,  p.  309)  cites  a  tradition. 
which  ascribes  to  Mohammed  the  words :  'Circum- 
cision is  an  ordinance  for  men,  and  honorable  in 
women.'  This  extension  of  the  rite  to  the  other 
sex  might,  in  itself,  satisfy  us  that  it  did  not  come 
to  those  nations  from  Abraham  and  Ishmael.  We 
have  already  seen  that  Abyssinian  circumcision 
has  the  same  peculiarity :  so  that  it  is  every  way 
probable  that  Southern  Arabia  had  the  rite  from 
the  same  source  or  influence  as  Ethiopia.  In  fact, 
the  very  closest  relations  are  known  to  have  sub- 
sisted between  the  nations  on  the  opposite  coasts 
of  the  Red  Sea. 

(2)  Moral  Meaning.  The  moral  meaning  of 
the  word  'uncirctuncised'  was  a  natural  result  of 
its  having  been  made  legally  essential  to  Hebrew 
faith.  'Uncircumcised  in  heart  (Lev.  xxvi:4i) 
and  ears'  (Jer.  vi:io)  was  a  metaphor  to  which 
a  prophet  would  be  carried,  as  necessarily  as  a 
Christian  teacher  to  such  phrases  as  'unbaptized 
in  soul,'  or  'not  washed  by  regeneration.' 

(3)  Origin  and  Purpose.  If,  however,  we  try 
to  take  a  step  farther  back  still,  and  ask  zvhy  this 
ordinance  in  particular  was  selected,  as  so  emi- 
nently essential  to  the  seed  of  Abraham,  we  prob- 
ably find  that  we  have  reached  a  point  at  which  we 
must  be  satisfied  with  knowing  the  fact  without 
the  reason.  Every  external  ordinance,  as  for  in- 
stance baptism,  must  have  more  or  less  that  is  ar- 
bitrary in  it.  It  is,  however,  abundantly  plain  that 
circumcision  was  iwt  intended  to  separate  the 
Jews  from  other  nations  generally,  for  it  could  not 
do  so :  and,  least  of  all,  from  the  Egyptians,  as 
the  words  in  Joshua  v  :<)  show.  Rather,  it  was  a 
well  known  and  already  understood  symbol  of 
purity. 

A  great  deal  of  speculation  and  argument  has 
been  employed  on  the  utility  and  origin  of  the  rite 
to  the  Egyptians  and  others.  Herodotus,  long 
ago.  declared  that  it  was  adopted  for  clearAiness. 
KaOapi.6TT)To^  ciffKr.,  and  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  the   ideas   of   the   Turks,    concerning    per- 


sonal defilement  will  make  it  easy  to  believe  that 
an  idea  of  cleanliness  continued  the  practice 
among  nations  which  had  once  become  habituated 
to  it.  By  the  ancient  Egyptians  this  same  spirit 
was  carried  to  a  great  height ;  nor  is  it  wonderful 
that  in  hot  climates  detailed  precepts  of  cleanliness 
form  a  very  large  part  of  primitive  religion.  But 
we  can  hardly  rest  in  this  as  a  sufficient  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  rite.  It  was  practiced,  moreover, 
by  the  males  of  African  tribes  so  savage  and  so 
little  devoted  to  religious  ceremonialism  that  a 
broader  ground  must  be  sought  for  it  than  simple 
cleanliness. 

The  fact,  also,  that  most  of  these  nations  per- 
formed whatever  operation  it  was,  not  on  in- 
fants, but  on  those  who  were  advanced  towards 
marriageable  age,  conspires  to  indicate  that  some 
physical  inconvenience  gradually  showed  itself 
(as  with  the  Bushmen  females,  through  the  en- 
largement of  the  parts),  of  which  they  desired  to 
get  rid.  Jost  looks  upon  infant  circumcision  as 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  Judaism ;  and  this  may 
be  nearly  correct,  though  we  have  seen  that,  ac- 
cording to  Abulfeda,  some  Arabs  delayed  it  only 
till  after  teething. 

If  an  independent  and  human  origin  has  been 
discovered  for  Egyptian  circumcision,  the  thought 
of  necessity  arises  that  the  Israelites  must  have 
had  it  from  the  same  sources  as  the  nations 
around  then;  and  it  has  been  discussed  (Spencer, 
De  Leg.  Heb.)  whether  they  even  borrowed  it 
from  the  Egyptians.  The  idea  has  naturally  given 
much  offense;  but  in  truth  the  question  involves 
no  peculiar  difficulty;  it  is  only  part  of  another 
far  wider  inquiry.  It  is  well  known  that  many 
other  ancient  nations  had  various  ceremonies  and 
institutions  in  common  with  the  Jews,  and  that 
the  Hebrew  law  is  by  no  means  in  all  points  orig- 
inal. That  sacrifice  pre-existed  is  on  the  surface 
of  the  Bible  History.  The  same,  however,  is  true 
of  temples,  tabernacles,  priests,  ever-burning  fire, 
oracles,  etc.  The  fact  has  been  often  denoted  by 
saying  that  the  Jewish  institutions  are  a  selection, 
revision  and  re-enactment  of  an  older  patriarchal 
religion. 

The  process  of  restoring  a  circumcised  person 
to  his  natural  condition  by  a  surgical  operation 
was  sometimes  undergone.  Against  this  Paul 
cautions  the  Corinthians  (l  Cor.  vii:l8).  The 
attitude  of  early  Christianity  towards  circum- 
cision as  a  rite  necessary  to  salvation  is  one  of 
absolute  hostility  (Acts  xv:i;  Gal.  v:2).  While 
the  Apostles  forbade  its  imposition  by  authority 
on  the  Gentiles,  as  in  the  case  of  Titus  (Gal.  ii : 
3-5),  they  made  no  objection  to  its  practice  as 
a  matter  of  expediency,  as  in  the  case  of  Timothy 
(Acts  xvi  :3). 

(4)  Modern  Surgery.  Circumcision  is  strongly 
recommended  by  a  multitude  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession as  a  remedy  for  many  nervous  diseases 
so  often  apparent  in  children  of  the  present  day. 
The  most  beneficial  results  have  frequently  fol- 
lowed the  operation. 

Criticism  has  been  made  by  medical  men  re- 
garding the  employment  of  unskilled  persons  by 
Jews  in  performing  the  operation,  who  are  not 
always  cleanly  in  their  persons  and  methods. 

CIS  (sis),  (Acts  xiii:2l).     See  KiSH,  i. 

CISAI  (si'sai),  (Esth.  ii:5).     .See  KiSH,  2. 

CISTERN  (sis'tern),  (Heb.  "1'2,  fiore',  well,  pit). 

In  a  country  which  has  scarcely  more  than  one 
perennial  stream,  where  fountains  are  not  abun- 
dant, and  where  the  months  of  summer  pass  with- 
out rain,  the  preservation  of  the  rain  water  in 
cisterns  must  always  have  been  a  matter  of  vast 
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importance,  not  only  in  the  pasture  grounds,  but 
in  gardens,  and,  above  all,  in  towns.  Hence  the 
frequent  mention  of  cisterns  in  Scripture,  and 
more  especially  of  those  which  arc  found  in  the 
open  country.  These  were,  it  seems,  the  prop- 
erty of  those  by  whom  they  were  formed  (Num. 
XXI  :22).  They  arc  usually  little  more  than  large 
pits,  but  sometimes  take  the  character  of  exten- 
sive subterranean  vaults,  open  only  by  a  small 
mouth,  like  that  of  a  well.  They  are  tilled  with 
rain  water,  and  (where  the  climate  allows)  with 
snow  during  winter,  and  are  then  closed  at  the 
mouth  with  large  flat  stones,  over  which  sand  is 
spread  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  their  being 
easily  discovered.  If  by  any  chance  the  waters 
which  the  shepherd  has  thus  treasured  up  are  lost 
by  means  of  an  earthquake  or  some  other  cas- 
ualty, or  are  stolen,  both  he  and  his  flocks  are 
exposed  to  great  and  imminent  danger ;  as  arc 
also  travelers  who  hasten  to  a  cistern  and  find  its 
waters  gone.  For  this  reason  a  failure  of  water 
is  used  as  the  image  of  any  great  calamity  (Is. 
xli:i7,  l8;  xliv:3).  There  is  usually  a  large  de- 
posit of  mud  at  the  bottom  of  these  cisterns,  so 
that  he  who  falls  into  them,  even  when  they  are 
without  water,  is  liable  to  perisl\  miserably  (Gen. 
xxxvii  :22,  ig. ;  Jer.  xxxviii:6;  Lam.  iii  :53  ;  Ps. 
xl:2;  Ixix:i5).  Cisterns  were  sometimes  used, 
when  empty,  as  prisons,  and  indeed  prisons  which 
were  constructed  underground  received  the  same 
name,  "l'^  (Gen.  xxxix:2o;  xl:i5). 

In  cities  the  cisterns  were  works  of  much 
labor,  for  they  were  either  hewn  in  the  rocks  or 
surrounded  with  subterranean  walls,  and  lined 
with  a  fine  incrustation.  The  system  which  in 
this  respect  formerly  prevailed  in  Palestine  is. 
doubtless,  the  same  that  exists  at  present ;  and 
indeed  there  is  every  probability  that  most  of  the 
cisterns  now  in  use  were  constructed  in  very  an- 
cient times.  The  main  dependence  of  Jerusalem 
at  the  present  day  is  on  its  cisterns,  and  this  has 
probably  always  been  the  case.  There  are  im- 
mense cisterns  now  and  anciently  existing  with- 
in the  area  of  the  temple,  supplied  partly  by 
rain  water  and  partly  by  an  aqueduct  from  Solo- 
mon's Pools,  and  which,  of  themselves,  would 
furnish  a  tolerable  supply  in  case  of  a  siege.  But, 
in  addition  to  these,  almost  every  private  house 
in  Jerusalem  of  any  size  is  understood  to  have 
at  least  one  or  more  cisterns,  excavated  in  the 
soft  limestone  rock  on  which  the  city  is  built. 
The  cisterns  have  usually  merely  a  round  opening 
at  the  top.  sometimes  built  up  with  stonework 
above,  and  furnished  with  a  curb  and  a  wheel  for 
the  bucket,  so  that  they  have  externally  much  the 
appearance  of  an  ordinary  well.  The  water  is 
conducted  into  them  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
during  the  rainy  season,  and,  with  proper  care, 
remains  pure  and  sweet  during  the  whole  summer 
and  autumn.  In  this  manner  most  of  the  larger 
houses  and  the  public  bmldings  are  supplied  The 
Latin  convent,  in  particular,  is  said  to  be  amply 
furnished,  and  in  seasons  of  drought  is  able  to 
deal  out  a  sufficiency  for  all  the  Christian  inhabit- 
ants of  the  city. 

Most  of  these  cisterns  have  undoubtedly  come 
down  from  ancient  times,  and  their  immense  ex- 
tent furnishes  a  full  solution  of  the  question  as 
to  the  supply  of  water  for  the  city  Under  the  dis- 
advantages of  its  position  in  this  respect.  Jeru- 
salem must  necessarily  have  always  been  depend- 
ent on  its  cisterns;  and  a  city  which  thus  an- 
nually laid  in  its  supply  for  seven  or  eight  months 
could  never  be  overtaken  by  a  want  of  water 
during  a  siege.  Nor  is  this  a  trait  peculiar  to 
the  Holy  City,  for  the  case  is  the  same  through- 


out all  the  hill  country  of  Judah  and  Benjamin. 
Fountains  and  streams  are  few,  as  compared  with 
Europe  and  America,  and  the  inhabitants,  there- 
fore, collect  water  during  the  rainy  season  in 
tanks  and  cisterns  in  the  cities,  in  the  fields  and 
along  the  high  roads,  for  the  sustenance  of  them- 
selves and  of  their  flocks  and  herds  and  for  the 
comfort  of  the  passing  traveler.  Many,  if  not 
the  most,  of  these  are  obviously  antique,  and 
they  exist  not  unfrequently  along  the  ancient 
roads  which  are  now  deserted.  Thus,  on  the 
long-forgotten  way  from  Jericho  to  Bethel, 
'broken  cisterns'  of  high  antiquity  are  found  at 
regular  intervals.  That  Jerusalem  was  thus  ac- 
tually supplied  of  old  with  water  is  apparent 
also  from  the  numerous  remains  of  ancient  cisterns 
still  existing  in  the  tract  north  of  the  city,  which 
was  once  enclosed  within  the  walls,  and  which 
modern  excavations  have  investigated  carefully. 
Figurative.  The  left  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
which  retains  the  blood  till  it  be  redispersed 
through  the  body,  is  called  a  cistern  (Eccles.  xii : 
6).  Wives  are  called  cisterns,  as  they,  when 
dutiful,  are  a  great  pleasure,  assistance  and  com- 
fort to  their  husbands  (Prov.  v:i5).  The  com- 
parison of  a  wife  to  a  cistern,  in  the  passage 
just  quoted,  means.  "Keep  at  home,  wander  not 
to  others."  follow  not  her  who  says,  "Stolen  waters 
are  sweet."  Idols,  armies  and  outward  enjoy- 
ments, when  trusted  to.  are  "broken  cisterns  that 
can  hold  no  water ;"  they  can  afford  no  solid 
or  lasting  happiness  and  comfort  (Jer.  iinj). 
They  are  soon  emptied  of  all  the  aid  and  comfort 
which  they  possess  and  cannot  fill  themselves 
again. 

CITIES  (slt'Iz).    See  Towns. 

CrrrES,  FOtrNDING  of  (clflz.  found'Ingcn) 

The  beginnings  of  the  first  cities  when  they  had 

as  yet  no  models  for  civic  government  is  a  very 

interesting  study. 

(1)  Signification  of  'Words.  The  principal 
Semitic  words  employed  for  "city"  are  in  them- 
selves very  suggestive.  We  have  first  a  word 
which  signifies  the  "meeting  place"  of  men,  of 
flocks  and  herds,  of  caravans  and  of  great  routes 
of  travel.  It  indicates  a  gathering  place,  a  good 
station  for  trade,  and  a  convenient  depot  for  sup- 
plies. In  a  historical  sense  it  includes  everything 
from  the  most  insignificant  village  to  Jerusalem 
(I  Kings  i:4l-45;  Is.  i:2l,  etc.)  and  Carthage, 
"new  city." 

A  second  word  suggests  a  slightly  diflFerent 
thought.  It  is  a  "watching  place,"  a  collection 
of  people  having  property  of  value  over  which 
they  erected  a  primitive  watch  tower  (<•/.  Judg. 
ix:5i  ff.,  for  one  of  Canaanilic  origin).  This  indi- 
cates a  stage  at  which  the  encampment  or  depot 
is  no  longer  likely  to  be  broken  up.  The  town 
was  secured  by  the  watch  tower,  which  later  be- 
came an  adjunct  of  regular  walls  and  gates,  or 
was  enlarged  into  a  citadel   (r.  g.  Judg.    ix:46). 

A  poetical  designation  among  the  Babylonians 
and  .Assyrians  was  alu.  Originally  meaning  a 
number  of  tents,  it  commemorates  the  encamp- 
ment as  the  foundation  of  a  siilxequcnt  city. 

We  have  also  the  word  "Medina."  meaning 
"jurisdiction."  It  is  employed,  however,  in  He- 
brew and  Biblical  .Aramaic,  only  of  provinces,  or 
loosely,  of  a  country  generally.  In  Syriac.  Arabic 
and  mdikrii  Ilrbrow  it  means  only  a  city. 

(2)  Beginnings.  The  typical  Semitic  city, 
large  or  small,  retained  plainly  the  traces  of  these 
historical  beginnings.  It  was  in  the  "broad 
place"  near  the  gate  that  the  public  meetings 
were  held  ( Neh.  viii:i-3),  whore  the  elders  of 
the  city  sat  for  conference  ami  where  there  were 
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judicial  proceedings  (Job  xxix  7  ff. ;  Prov.  xxi: 
22,  etc.;  also  2  Sam.  xv  :2 ;  Deut.  xvii:5).  This 
was  a  marked  feature  of  Jerusalem,  throughout 
Old  Testament  history.  The  great  bazaars  also, 
as  a  rule,  near  the  principal  gate,  perpetuated  the 
old  institution  of  the  depot  and  market  at  the 
meeting  place  of  caravan  roads  by  an  exposition 
of  wares  from  far  and  near.  Damascus,  for 
instance,  still  has  bazaars  not  unlike  those  which 
Ahab  was  permitted  by  treaty  to  hold  there  twen- 
ty-seven centuries  ago  (I  Kings  xx:34).  The 
wide  areas  which  were  set  apart  for  one  trade 
or  another  (Jer.  xxxvii:2i)  long  constituted  the 
only  streets,  and  the  multiplied  booths  and  bazaars 
illustrated  the  growth  of  the  "city"  from  the  prim- 
itive  villages. 

What  are  now  called  streets  were  mostly 
crooked  and  narrow  passages  from  one  "quarter" 
to  another,  and  a  straight  avenue  was  a  notable 
exception.  Hence  the  distinguishing  name  given 
to  the  street  called  "Straight"  in  Damascus  (Acts 
ix  :ii). 

Thus  the  building  of  cities  is  recognized  by  the 
Bible  (Gen.  iv:i7)  as  a  step  towards  civilization. 

(3)  Government.  It  accordmgly  marks  the 
first  type  of  Semitic  government,  but  we  are  not 
to  suppose  that  the  early  Semites  who  founded 
and  perpetuated  villages  and  towns  in  Babylonia, 
Mesopotamia  or  Palestine  passed  rapidly  to  the 
methods  of  city  life  from  the  nomadic  mode  of 
existence.  Neither  are  we  to  suppose  that  the 
habits  of  primitive  patriarchal  rule  were  speedily 
discarded.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  possible  to  trace 
the  influence  of  the  patriarchal  system  in  the  es- 
tablishment and  regulation  of  the  Semitic  cities, 
and  even  to  find  there  some  reproduction  in  type 
of  the  essential  elements  of  the  old  tribal  govern- 
ment. 

Throughout  the  North  Semitic  realm  the  simple 
constitution  of  the  city  or  state  included  the  rule 
of  a  "king"  between  whom  and  the  common  peo- 
ple there  stood  a  circle  of  nobles  or  "great  men," 
the  position  of  the  one  or  the  others  being  nor- 
mally hereditary. 

This  king  was,  we  may  assume,  the  chief  elder 
of  the  clan  which  founded  the  settlement,  and 
his  principal  function  was  not  to  rule,  but  to  act 
as  a  referee,  to  represent  his  people  in  treaties  and 
to  perform  generally  the  duties  of  leader  among 
the  council  of  prominent  men.  After  this  the 
development  of  functionaries  was  a  matter  of  easy 
transition. 

An  instance  of  the  development  of  the  "council 
of  elders"  is  described  in  Exod.  xviii,  where 
Jethro  the  Midianite  gives  advice  upon  which  the 
organization  of  the  clans  of  Israel  was  carried 
out. 

After  a  time  the  "counsellor"  became  a  "king." 
and  the  Oriental  monarchs  still  retain  the  sim- 
plicity of  administrative  type  characteristic  of 
the  earliest  "kingdoms." 

These  cities  maintained  a  separate  and  an  inde- 
pendent existence,  and  this  often  resulted  in  seri- 
ous conflicts  between  them,  but  confederations 
were  sometimes  formed  to  enable  them  to  suc- 
cessfully meet  the  common  invader.  (History, 
Prophecv  and  the  Monuments.  By  James  F.  Mc- 
Curdy.   Ph.  D.,  LL.D.,  pp.  32-34.) 

CITIES  OF  REFUGE  (slt'rz  6v  ref'aj),  (Heb. 
t^iK^jn    ^1,    aw-ray'    ham-mik-lawf).     Places  of 

refuge  where,  under  the  cover  of  religion,  the 
guilty  and  the  unfortunate  might  find  shelter  and 
protection  were  not  unknown  among  the  ancient 
heathen. 

(1)  Early  Abuse.  The  jus  asyli.  or  right  of 
shelter    and   impunity,    was   enjoyed   by   certain 


places  reputed  sacred,  such  as  groves,  temples 
and  altars.  This  protective  power  commonly 
spread  itself  over  a  considerable  district  round 
the  holy  spot,  and  was  watched  over  and  pre- 
served by  severe  penalties.  Yet  the  fate  of  Pau- 
sanias,  were  there  no  other  similar  case,  shows 
that  it  could  not  always  stand  against  the  assaults 
of  popular  indignation. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  number  of 
these  places  of  asylum  became  in  process  of  time 
very  great,  and  led,  by  abuse,  to  a  fresh  increase 
of  criminals.  Tiberius,  in  consequence,  caused  a 
solemn  inquiry  into  their  effects  to  be  made,  which 
resulted  in  a  diminution  of  their  number  and  a 
limitation  of  their  privileges. 

In  the  Apocrypha  (2  Mace,  iv  :33)  mention  is 
made  of  a  city  having  the  jus  asyli,  the  right  of 
asylum — 'Onias  withdrew  himself  into  a  sanc- 
tuary at  Daphne  that  lieth  by  Antiochia.'  The 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix:27)  was 
also  a  heathen  asylum,  whose  privileges  in  this 
respect  increased  with  the  progress  of  time. 

(2)  Asylums  in  Churches.  This  pagan  cus- 
tom passed  into  Christianity.  As  early  as  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  Christian  churches  were  asy- 
lums for  the  unfortunate  persons  whom  an  out- 
raged law  or  powerful  enemies  pursued.  Theodo- 
sius,  in  431,  ext^ended  tliis  privilege  to  the  houses, 
gardens  and  other  places  which  were  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  churches,  and  the  synod  of 
Toledo,  in  681,  widened  the  right  of  asylum  to 
thirty  paces  from  every  church.  Since  then  this 
ecclesiastical  privilege  prevailed  in  the  whole  of 
Catholic  Christendom,  and  was  preserved  un- 
diminished, at  least  in  Italy,  so  long  as  the  papal 
independence  remained.  The  right  acted  bene- 
ficially in  ages  when  violence  and  revenge  pre- 
dominated, and  fixed  habitations  were  less  com- 
mon than  now ;  but  its  tendency  to  transfer  power 
from  the  magistrate  to  the  priesthood  was  injuri- 
ous to  the  inviolability  of  law  and  the  steady  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  It  has  accordingly  in 
recent  times  been  abrogated  by  most  govern- 
ments. 

(3)  Framing  of  the  Institution.  Among  the 
Jew  the  'cities  of  refuge'  bore  some  resemblance 
to  the  asylum  of  the  classic  nations,  but  were 
happily  e.xempt  from  the  evil  consequences  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  and  afford,  even 
to  the  present  day,  no  mean  proof  of  the  superior 
wisdom  and  benignant  spirit  of  the  Jewish  laws. 

The  institution  was  framed  with  a  view  to 
abate  the  evils  which  ensued  froni  the  old-estab- 
lished rights  of  the  blood-avenger  (see  Blood- 
Revenge),  and  thereby  to  further  the  prevalence 
in  the  nation  of  a  mild,  gentle  and  forgiving 
spirit. 

From  the  laws  on  this  point  (Exod.  xxi:i3; 
Num.  xxxv:ii-32;  Deut.  xix:i-i3)  it  appears  that 
Moses  set  apart  out  of  the  sacerdotal  cities  six  as 
'cities  of  refuge.'  There  were,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Jordan,  three,  namely,  Bezer  in  the 
wilderness,  in  the  plain  country  of  the  Reubenites, 
and  Ramoth  in  Gilead  of  the  Gadites,  and  Golan 
in  Bashan  of  the  Manassites'  (Deut.  iv  141,  42); 
on  the  western  side  three,  namely,  'Kedesh  in 
Cialilee  in  Mount  Naphtali.  and  Shcchem  in  Mount 
Ephriam,  and  Kirjath-arba,  which  is  Hebron,  in 
the  mountain  of  Judah'  (Josh;  xx:7).  If  found 
desirable,  then  other  cities  might  be  added.  An 
inspection  of  the  map  will  show  how  wisely  these 
places  were  chosen  so  as  to  make  a  city  of  refuge 
easy  of  access  from  all  parts  of  the  land.  To  any 
one  of  these  cities  a  person  who  had  unawares 
and  unintentionally  slain  any  one  might  flee,  and 
if  he  reached  it  before  he  was  overtaken  by  the 
avenger  of  blood,  he  was  safe  within  its  shelter, 
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provided  he  did  not  remove  more  than  a  thousand 
yards  from  its  circuit,  nor  quit  the  refuge  till  the 
decease  of  the  high  priest  under  whom  the  homi- 
cide had  taken  place.  If,  however,  he  transgressed 
these  provisions,  the  avenger  might  lawfully  put 
him  to  death.  The  roads  leading  to  the  cities  of 
refuge  were  to  be  kept  in  good  repair.  Before, 
however,  the  fugitive  could  avail  himself  of  the 
shelter  conceded  by  the  laws,  he  was  to  undergo 
a  solemn  trial,  and  make  it  appear  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  magistrates  of  the  place  where  the 
homicide  was  committed  that  it  was  purely  acci- 
dental. Should  he,  however,  be  found  to  have 
been  guilty  of  murder,  he  was  delivered  'into  the 
hands  of  the  avenger  of  blood,  that  he  might 
die.' 

(4)  Bribes  Unavailing.  And  the  Israelites 
were  strictly  forbidden  to  spare  him  cither  from 
considerations  of  pity  or  in  consequence  of  any 
pecuniary  ransom.  This  disallowal  of  a  compen- 
sation by  money  in  the  case  of  murder  shows  a 
just  regard  for  human  life,  and  appears  much  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Hebrew  legislation  when 
compared  with  the  practice  of  other  countries 
(Athens,  for  instance,  and  Islam),  in  which 
pecuniary  atonements  were  allowed,  if  not  en- 
couraged, and  where  in  consequence  the  life  of  the 
poor  must  have  been  in  as  great  jeopardy  as  the 
character  of  the  wealthy. 

(5)  The  Homicide.  The  asylum  aflForded  by 
Moses  displays  the  same  benign  regard  to  human 
life  in  respect  of  the  homicide  himself.  Had  no 
obstacle  been  put  in  the  way  of  the  Goel,  instant 
death  would  have  awaited  any  one  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  occasion  the  death  of  another.  By 
his  wise  arrangements,  however,  Moses  interposed 
a  seasonable  delay  and  enabled  the  manslayer  to 
appeal  to  the  laws  and  justice  of  his  country. 
Momentary  wrath  could  hardly  execute  its  fell 
purposes,  and  a  suitable  refuge  was  provided  for 
the  guiltless  and  unfortunate. 

Yet,  as  there  is  a  wide  space  between  the  inno- 
cence of  mere  homicide  and  the  guilt  of  actual 
murder,  in  which  various  degrees  of  blame  might 
easily  exist,  so  the  legislator  took  means  to  make 
the  condition  of  the  manslayer  less  happy  than  it 
was  before  the  act  or  the  mischance,  lest  entire 
impunity  might  lead  to  the  neglect  of  necessary 
precaution  and  care.  With  great  propriety,  there- 
fore, was  the  homicide  made  to  feel. some  legal 
inconvcpience.  Accordingly,  he  was  removed 
from  his  patrimony,  restricted  in  his  sphere  of 
locomotion,  aflfectcd  indirectly  in  his  pecuniary 
interests,  and  probably  reduced  from  an  affluent  or 
an  easy  station  to  one  of  service  and  labor.  The 
benefit  of  the  protection  afforded  was  common  to 
strangers  and  sojourners  with  native  Israelites. 

(6)  Rabbinical  Authority.  What  ensues  rests 
on  the  authority  of  the  Rabbins.  In  order  to  give 
the  fugutive  all  possible  advantage  in  his  flight 
it  was  the  business  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  make 
the  roads  that  led  to  the  cities  of  refuge  conven- 
ient by  enlarging  them  and  removing  every  ob- 
struction that  might  hurt  his  foot  or  hinder  his 
speed.  No  hillock  was  left,  no  river  was  allowed 
over  which  there  was  not  a  bridge,  and  the  road 
was  at  least  two  and  thirty  cubits  broad.  At 
every  turning  there  were  posts  erected  beaiing 
the  words  Refuge,  Rcfupr.  to  guide  the  unhappy 
man  in  his  flight,  and  two  students  in  the  law 
were  appointed  to  accompany  him,  that,  if  the 
avenger  should  overtake  him  before  he  reached 
the  city,  they  might  attempt  to  pacify  him  till 
the  legal  invcstigalinn  could  take  place. 

When  once  settled  in  the  city  of  refuge  the 
manslayer  had  a  convenient  habitation  assigned 
him  gratuitously,  and  the  citizens  were  to  teach 


him  some  trade  whereby  he  might  support  him- 
self. To  render  his  confinement  more  easy,  the 
mothers  of  the  high-priests  used  to  feed  and 
clothe  these  unfortunate  fugitives,  that  they  might 
not  be  impatient  and  pray  for  the  death  of  their 
sons,  on  whose  decease  they  were  restored  to  their 
liberty  and  their  property.  If  the  slayer  died  in 
the  city  of  refuge  before  he  was  released,  his  bones 
were  delivered  to  his  relations,  after  the  death 
of  the  high-priest,  to  be  buried  in  the  sepulchre 
of  his  fathers.  In  addition  to  the  right  of  asylum 
reference  appears  to  be  made  to  a  custom  which 
prevailed  from  very  early  times,  both  among  the 
chosen  people  and  the  nations  of  the  world,  of 
fleeing,  in  case  of  personal  danger,  to  the  altar. 
With  the  Jews  it  was  customary  for  the  fugitive 
to  lay  hold  of  the  horns  of  the  altar,  whether 
in  the  tabernacle  or  temple ;  by  which,  however, 
shelter  and  security  were  obtained  only  for  those 
who  had  committed  sins  of  ignorance  or  inad- 
vertence; thus  true  did  Moses  remain  to  his  prin- 
ciple that  the  wilful  shedding  of  human  blood 
could  only  by  blood  be  atoned — a  principle  which 
the  advances  of  civilization  and  the  spread  of  the 
gentle  spirit  of  the  gospel  have  caused  to  be 
questioned,  if  not  exploded  (Exod.  xxi:i4;  i 
Kings  i:5o;  ii:28).  From  the  last  two  passages 
it  seems  that  state  criminals  also  sought  the  pro- 
tection of  the  altar,  probably  more  from  the 
force  of  custom  than  any  express  law.  Their 
safety,  however,  depended  on  the  will  of  the  king, 
for  in  the  passages  referred  to  it  appears  that 
in  one  case  (that  of  ."Vdonijah)  life  was  spared, 
but  in  the  other  (that  of  Joab)  it  was  taken  away 
even  'by  the  altar'  (Comp.  Matt.  xxiii:3s). 

CITIES  OF  THE  PLAIN  (cit'Iz  6v  the  plan). 

This  subject  has  been  ably  treated  in  the  light 
of  recent  discoveries  by  the  eminent  Sir  William 
Dawson  in  his  Egyf>t  and  Syria,  from  which  the 
following  epitome  is  made : 

(1)  Name.  The  name  'Dead  Sea'  is  modern 
and  unknown  to  Bible  writers,  who  call  it  the 
'Salt  Sea,'  'the  Sea  of  the  Plain,  or  Ghor,"  'the 
East  Sea,'  etc'  No  ideas  of  desolation  are  here 
associated  with  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  plain  at 
its  northern  end  is  said  to  have  resembled  the 
Garden  of  the  Lord,  and  Engedi  on  its  western 
side  was  celebrated  for  its  vineyards  and  its 
beauty. 

Bi;;  how  does  this  accord  with  the  terrible 
story  of  the  destruction  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain? 

(2)  Topography.  To  understand  this  we  must 
note  the  topography  of  ihe  Ghor  or  depressed 
Jordan  valley  in  connection  with  the  historical 
notices  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 

It  may  be  affirmed  in  the  first  place  that  Sodom 
and  its  companion  cities  were  not.  as  held  by 
later  tradition,  at  the  south  end  of  the  sea.  hut 
at  its  northern  end.  Canon  Tristam  has  ably 
supported  this  view,  as  has  also  Dr.  Merrill  in  his 
work.  East  of  the  Jordan.  This  northern  end  of 
the  sea  must  at  the  time  have  occupied  approxi- 
mately its  present  position.  This  appears  from 
the  name,  "(Tit ies  of  the  Plain,"  or  Ciccar — that  is. 
the  Jordan  valley,  or  the  lower  end  of  it.  It  is 
also  stated  thai  .Miraham  and  Lot  could  sec  this 
plain  from  the  high  ground  between  Bethel  and 
Hai.  whence  only  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea  is  visible  Abraham  could  not  see  the  cities 
of  Mamre,  but  he  saw  their  smoke  ascending. 
The  most  convincing  geogrr.phical  note,  however, 
is  that  in  Genesis  xiv..  which  describes  the  inva- 
sion of  Canaan  by  the  five  Eastern  kings  in  the 
days  of  Abraham.  They  are  said  to  have  rome 
down  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea.  to  have 
defeated  the  Hivites  and  .\malekites  on  the  south 
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and  then  to  have  come  up  by  way  of  Engedi 
(Hazezon-Tamar)  on  the  west  side  of  the  sea, 
and  to  have  fallen  on  the  Sodoniites  and  their 
allies  from  the  southwest.  Thus  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  from  which  alone  we  have  any  contem- 
porary account  of  these  cities,  fixes  their  position. 

(3)  Manner  of  Destruction.  The  manner  of 
their  destruction  also  connects  them  with  the 
locality.  We  are  told  that  there  were  'slime  pits' 
— that  is,  petroleum  wells — in  their  vicinity.  Now, 
regions  of  bitumen,  like  that  of  the  Dead  Sea,  are 
liable  to  eruptions  of  the  most  dangerous  char- 
acter. Of  these  we  have  had  examples  in  the 
oil  regions  of  America. 

Now,  if  we  suppose  that  at  the  time  referred 
to  accumulations  of  inflammable  gas  and  petro- 
leum existed  below  the  Plain  of  Siddim,  the 
escape  of  these  through  the  opening  of  a  fissure 
along  the  old  line  of  fault  might  produce  the 
effect  described — namely,  a  pillar  of  smoke  ris- 
mg  up  to  heaven,  burning  bitumen  and  sulphur 
raining  on  the  doomed  cities  and  fire  spreading 
over  the  ground.  The  attendant  phenomenon  of 
the  evolution  of  saline  waters,  implied  in  the 
destruction  of  Lot's  wife  would  be  a  natural 
accompaniment,  as  water  is  always  discharged  in 
such  eruptions;  and  in  this  case  it  would  be  a 
brine  thick  with  mud  and  fitted  to  encrust  and 
cover  any  object  reached  by  it. 

(4)  Lot's  Wife.  The  fate  of  Lot's  wife,  as 
briefly  told  in  Genesis,  implies  that  she  lingered 
behind  until  overtaken  by  the  fire  and  saline 
ejections,  and  that  when  the  survivors  sought 
her  remains  they  found  only  a  heap  of  saline 
incrustation  marking  the  place  where  she  perished. 

In  relation  to  Lot's  wife,  the  term  which  is 
translated  'pillar'  is  nctsib,  and  it  should  be  ren- 
dered 'mound.'  The  erroneous  word  pillar  was 
probably  suggested  to  the  translators  by  the  pil- 
lar-like masses  of  salt  that  jut  out  of  the  salt 
cliff  of  Jebel  Usdum. 

(5)  Causes  of  Destruction.  With  reference 
to  the  causes  of  the  destruction  of  the  cities, 
these  are  so  clearly  stated  in  a  perfectly  uncon- 
scious and  incidental  manner  in  Gen.  xix.  that 
Sir  William  Dawson  thinks  no  geologist,  on 
comparing  the  narrative  with  the  structure  of  the 
district,  can  hesitate  as  to  the  nature  of  the  phe- 
nomena which  are  presented  to  the  observation 
of  the  narrator.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  history  is  compounded  of  two  nar- 
ratives giving  different  views  as  to  their  prox- 
imate causes  or  natural  probability. 

We  learn  from  the  narrative  that  the  destruc- 
tion was  caused  by  'brimstone  and  fire ;'  that 
these  were  rained  down  from  the  sky ;  that  a 
dense  column  of  smoke  ascended  to  a  great 
height,  like  the  smoke  of  a  furnace  or  lime-kiln, 
and  that  along  with,  or  immediately  after  the 
fire,  there  was  an  emission  of  brine  or  saline  mud, 
capable  of  encrusting  bodies  (as  that  of  Lot's 
wife)  so  that  they  appeared  as  mounds  of  salt. 

(6)  Definition  of  Word.  The  only  point  in 
the  statements  in  regard  to  which  there  can  be 
any  doubt  is  the  substance  intended  by  the  He- 
brew word  translated  'brimstone.'  It  may  mean 
sulphur,  of  which  there  is  an  abundance  in  some 
of  the  Dead  Sea  deposits,  but  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  that,  as  used  here,  it  may  rather  denote 
pitch,  since  it  is  derived  from  the  same  root  with 
Gopher,  the  Hebrew  name  apparently  of  the 
cypress  and  other  resinous  woods.  If,  however, 
this  were  the  intention  of  the  writer,  the  ques- 
tion arises,  why  did  he  use  this  word  gaphrith 
when  the  Hebrew  possesses  other  words  suitable 
to  designate  different  forms  of  petroleum  and 
asphalt?     The  writer  of  the  Pentateuch  had  not 


studied  the  chemistry  of  the  Egyptian  schools  to 
no  purpose,  and  the  most  likely  reason  why  he 
used  this  term  was  that  he  wanted  one  which  his 
readers  would  understand  as  including  any  kind 
of  mineral  pitch  or  oil,  and  possibly  sulphur  as 
well. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  later  writers,  who 
liave  undertaken  to  describe  the  fires  of  Gehenna 
in  terms  taken  from  the  destruction  of  the  Cities 
of  the  Plain,  had  been  equally  cautious.  In  con- 
nection with  this  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
the  notice  of  the  pits  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  the 
specific  word  chcmar — asphalt — is  used,  and  it  is 
in  this  particular  form  that  the  bituminous  exu- 
dations of  the  region  of  the  Dead  Sea  usually 
appear. 

(7)  Bituminous  Matter.  The  source  of  the 
bituminous  u^itter  is  in  the  great  beds  of  bi- 
tuminous limestone  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  age 
which  appear  at  Neby  Mousa,  on  the  Jericho 
road,  and  at  many  other  places  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  sea,  and  no  doubt  underlie  its  bed  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  Jordan  plain.  From  these  beds 
bituminous  and  gaseous  matter  must  have  been 
at  all  times  exuding.  Further,  the  Jordan  valley 
and  the  Dead  Sea  basin  are  on  the  line  of  a 
great  fault  or  fracture  traversing  these  beds,  and 
affording  means  of  escape  to  their  products,  es- 
pecially when  the  districts  are  shaken  by  earth- 
quakes. 

We  have  thus  only  to  suppose  that  at  the  time 
in  question  reservoirs  of  condensed  gas  and  pe- 
troleum existed  under  the  plain  of  Siddim,  and 
that  these  were  suddenly  discharged,  either 
by  their  own  accumulated  pressure  or  by 
an  earthquake  shock  ifracturing  the  overlying 
beds,  when  the  phenomena  described  by  the 
writer  in  Genesis  would  occur,  and  after  the 
eruption  the  site  would  be  covered  with  a  saline 
and  sulphurous  deposit,  while  many  of  the 
sources  of  petroleum  previously  existing  might 
be  permanently  dried  up. 

(8)  Subsidence  of  Ground.  In  connection 
with  this  there  might  be  subsidence  of  the  ground 
over  the  now  exhausted  reservoirs,  and  this 
might  give  rise  to  the  idea  of  the  submergence  ol 
the  cities. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  paren- 
thetic statement  in  Gen.  xiv  :3,  'which  is  the  Salt 
Sea,'  does  not  necessarily  mean  under  the  sea, 
and  that  it  relates  not  to  the  cities  themselves 
but  to  the  plain  where  the  battle  recorded  in  the 
chapter  was  fought  at  a  time  previous  to  the 
eruption.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  this  partic- 
ular locality  is  precisely  the  one  which,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  may  be  supposed  to  have  sub- 
sided, and  that  this  subsidence  having  occurred 
subsequently  may  have  rendered  the  march  of 
the  invading  army  less  intelligible  to  the  later 
reader. 

(9)  Real  Occurrence.  It  seems  difficult  to 
imagine  that  anything  except  the  real  occurrence 
of  such  an  event  could  have  given  origin  to  the 
narrative. 

No  one  unacquainted  with  the  structure  of  the 
district  and  the  probability  of  bitumen  eruptions 
in  connection  with  this  structure  would  be  likely 
to  imagine  the  raining  of  burning  pitch  from  the 
sky,  with  the  attendant  phenomena  stated  so 
simply.and  without  any  appearance  of  exaggera- 
tion, and  with  the  evident  intention  of  dwelling 
on  the  spiritual  and  moral  significance  of  the 
event,  while  giving  just  as  much  of  the  physical 
features  as  was  essential  to  this  purpose. 

It  may  be  added  here  that  in  Is.  xxxivig-io, 
there  is  a  graphic  description  of  a  bitumen  erup- 
tion which  may  possibly  be  based  on  the  history 
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now  under  consideration,  though  nscd  figura- 
tively to  illustrate  the  doom  of  Idumea.  In  di- 
recting attention  to  tlie  physical  phenomena  at- 
tendant on  the  destruction  of  the  Cities  of  the 
Plain,  Sir  William  Dawson  does  not  desire  to 
detract  from  the  providential  character  of  the 
catastrophe  nor  from  the  lesson  which  it  teaches. 
He  merely  wishes  to  show  that  its  author  has 
described,  in  an  intelligent  manner,  appearances 
which  he  must  have  seen  or  which  were  de- 
scribed to  him  by  competent  witnesses.  Dr.  Daw- 
son wishes  also  to  indicate  that  the  statements 
made  are  in  accordance  with  the  structure  and 
possibilities  of  the  district  as  now  understood 
after  its  scientific  exploration.  From  a  scientific 
point  of  view  the  narrative  is  an  almost  unique 
description  of  a  natural  phenomenon  of  much 
interest  and  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

(10)  Physical  Results.  An  important  note, 
will!  reference  to  the  destruction  of  these  cities, 
appears  in  the  statement  in  Gen.  xiv  that  the 
Vale  of  Siddim  had  bitumen  pits  or  wells,  and 
that  these  were  so  abundant  or  important  as  to 
furnish  a  place  of  retreat  to,  or  impede  the  flight 
of.  the  defeated  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
These  bitumen  pits  have  disappeared,  unless  their 
remains  are  represented  by  the  singular  pits  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Merrill  as  occurring  near  Wady 
Nimrim.  Their  existence  in  the  times  of  Abra- 
ham would  bespeak  a  much  greater  abundance  of 
bituminous  matter  than  that  now  remaining,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  eruption  which  destroyed 
the  Cities  of  the  Plain  may  have  to  a  great  extent 
exhausted  the  supply  of  petroleum. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  was  connected  with 
any  important  changes  in  the  limits  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  though  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  sub- 
sidence of  the  valley  took  place  and  may  have 
slightly  affected  its  levels  relatively  to  the  Jor- 
dan and  the  sea;  but  it  would  appear  from  Deut. 
xxix  :2J  that  the  eruption  was  followed  by  a  per- 
manent deterioration  of  the  district  by  the  saline 
mud  with  whirh  it  was  covered. 

It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  this  referred  to  a 
very  extensive  area ;  and  the  deposit  produced 
would  be  so  like  to  those  of  the  Dead  Sea  that  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  distinguish  it  unless  re- 
mains of  man  and  his  works  were  found  under  it. 
Sir  William  Dawson  fully  agrees  with  Dr.  Mer- 
rill that  these  remains  are  to  be  sought  for  on  the 
Plain  of  Shittim,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  where,  as  he  informs  us.  there  are  still 
several  ancient  city  sites,  some  of  which  may 
belong  to  the  cities  in  question,  which  were,  how- 
ever, probably  of  small  size  and  near  to  one  an- 
other.— F.i;\f<l  and  Syria,  by  Sir  J.  William  Daw- 
son   C.  M.  G.,  LL.D..  F.  R.  S.,  pp.  124-i.v. 

CITIM  rsTt'im),  fi  Mace.  viii:5).  .See  Chittlm. 

CITIZENSHIP  (slt'I-z'n-shlp),  (Gr.  roXirc/a,  />o/- 
ec-lt'ah,  civitai,  citiienship). 

Strict  isolation  did  by  no  means,  as  some  sup- 
pose, form  the  leading  principle  in  the  system  of 
theocracy  as  laid  down  by  Moses,  since  even  non- 
Nraclites.  under  varimis  names,  not  mily  were 
allowed  to  reside  in  Palestine,  but  had  the  fullest 
protection  of  the  law.  equally  with  the  native 
Israelites  (Exod.  xiitlg;  Lev.  xxiv:22;  Num.  xv:i5, 
xxxv:i5;  .l?'^^»t-  '  ''':  xxiv:i7;  the  law  of  usury, 
Deut.  xxiii:20,  m.ulc,  hnwiver,  an  exception), 
and  were  besides  recomineiidcd  in  general  terms 
by  Moses  to  humanity  and  charity  (Fx<kI. 
xxii:2i:  xxiiiiQ;  Uv.  xix  :3.1,  34:  Deuf.  x:i8: 
Comp  Jcr.  vii:6;  Mai.  iii;:;:  Joseph.  Contra  .■1f> 
ii:28).  as  well  as  to  a  parlicipatinn  in  nrlain 
prerogatives  granted  to  the  poor  of  the  land,  such 
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as  a  share  in  the  tithe  and  feast  offering,  and  the 
harvest  in  the  Jubilee  year  (Deut.  xiv:29;  xvi:io, 
14;   xxvi:ii;   Lev.  xxv:0). 

In  return,  it  was  required  on  the  part  of  non- 
Israelites  not  to  commit  acts  by  which  the  relig- 
ious feelings  of  the  people  might  be  hurt  (Exod. 
x.\:io;  Lev.  xvii:io;  xviii:26;  xx:2;  x.xiv:i6; 
Deut.  v:i4).  The  eating  of  an  animal  which  had 
died  a  natural  death  (Deut.  .xiv:2i)  seems  to 
have  been  the  sole  exception.  The  advantage  the 
Jew  had  over  the  Gentile  was  thus  strictly  spir- 
itual, in  his  being  a  citizen,  a  member  of  the  the- 
ocracy, of  the  community  of  God,  on  whom  posi- 
tive laws  were  enjoined.  But  even  to  this  spir- 
itual privilege  Gentiles  were  admitted  under  cer- 
tain restrictions  (Deut.  xxiii:i-9);  thus  we  find 
among  the  Israelites  an  Edomite  (i  Sam.  xxi:7), 
as  also  a  Hittite  (a  Canaanite).  The  only  nations 
that  were  altogether  excluded  from  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  theocracy  by  especial  command  of  the 
Lord  were  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  from  a 
feeling  of  vengeance  against  them;  and  in  tlie 
same  situation  were  all  castrated  persons,  and 
bastards,  from  a  feeling  of  disgrace  and  shame 
(Deut.  xxiii:i-6).  In  the  time  of  Solomon  no 
less  than  I53.()00  strangers  were  resident  in  Pales- 
tine (2  Chron.  ii:i7). 

Roman  citizenship  (Acts  xxii  :28,  jus  civitatis. 
civitas)  was  granted  in  the  times  of  the  emperors 
to  whole  provinces  and  cities  (Dion  Cass.  xli:2;; 
Suet.  .iu^.  47),  as  also  to  single  individuals,  for 
some  service  rendered  to  the  state  or  the  im- 
perial family  (Suet.  .-titi^.  47),  or  even  for  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  (Acts  xxii:2!>;  Dion  Cass,  xli: 
24).  The  apostle  Paul  was  a  Roman  citizen  by 
family,  and  hence  his  protesting  against  corporal 
or  c.ipilal   punishment   (Acts  xvi:37). 

CITRON'  (sli'ron).    See  Tapi'UACH. 

CLAUDA  (klau'da),  (Gr.  KXavov,  klou' day). 

1.  \  small  island  olT  the  southwest  coast  of 
Crete,  mentioned  in  Acts  xxvii:i6.  It  was  also 
called  Gaudos  (Mela,  ii:7;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  iv  :42), 
and  now  bears  the  name  of  Gozzo,  corrupted  by 
the  Italians  from  the  Greek  name  Oaudanesa.  or 
Gaudonesi. 

2.  A  Christian  woman  of  Rome,  mentioned  in 
2  Tim.  iv:2i.  Some  think  she  was  a  Briton,  a 
sister  of  Linus  and  daughter  of  King  Tiberius 
Claudius  Cogidunus.  an  ally  of  Rome. 

She  may  have  taken  the  name  of  Rufina  from 
Pomponia.  the  wife  of  Aulus  Plautus,  the  Roman 
icinimander  in  Britain,  and  have  come  to  1<(>mk-  in 
her  train  (T.  Williams.  Claudia  and  Pudcns, 
Llandovery,  1848;  E.  H.  Plumptre  in  Ellicott, 
.V.  7".  C'cmHi.  ii.  p.  1S5:  but  against  the  theory. 
Lightfoot,  Apost.  Fathers,  Clem.  i.  pp.  29  and 
76-70).  (\N'.  Lock.  Hastings'  lUb.  Pici.)  She  ap- 
pears to  have  become  the  wife  of  Pudens,  men- 
tioned in  tlie  same  verse. 

CLAXJDIXrS  (klau'di  us),  (Gr.  K\ai5«iof),  the  fifth 
Roman  emperor  and  successor  ni  laligula,  A.  D. 
4i-;4  (Acts  xi:28;  xviii:2).  His  full  name  was 
Tiberius  Claudius  Nem  Germaninis. 

Previously  to  his  accession  he  led  rather  a  dis- 
solute life,  and  the  throne  was  in  a  great  measure 
secured  to  him  llirnuxh  the  address  and  solicita- 
tions of  Herod  .Xgrippa  (Joseph.  .Intuj.  xix  :j. 
I.  c.  3  and  4;  Comp.  Suet.  Claud.  10).  This  obli- 
gation he  returned  by  gre.  t  and  peculiar  favors 
to  that  personage;  and  the  Jews  were  generally 
treated  with  iiKlulgence  till  tiic  ninth  year  of  his 
reign,  when  those  who  abode  at  Rome  were  all 
banished  thence  (.Vets  xviii:2;  Comp.  Suet. 
Claud.  25).  Several  famines  occurred  under 
t'lauilius.  one  of  which,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reikiii.   extended   to    Palestine  and   Syria,  and   ap- 
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pears  to  be  that  which  was  foretold  by  Agabus 
(Acts  xi:28j. 

CLAUDIUS  FELIX  (klau'di-us  £e'lix).  See 
Felix;  Drusilla. 

CLAUDIUS  LYSIAS  (klau'di-iis  lish'I-as).  See 
Lysias. 

CLAW  (kla),  (Heb.  '''?75,  par-saw'),  the  sharp, 
hocked  end  of  the  foot  of  a  bird,  or  animal; 
the  hoof  solid  or  split.  As  in  older  English 
claw  was  used  for  an  animal's  /ii>o/,  and  tor  any 
of  the  parts  into  which  a  cloven  hoof  is  divided, 
so  in  Ueut.  xiv;6,  A.  V.,  we  read,  'And  every 
beast  that  parteth  the  hoof  and  cleaveth  the 
cleft  into  two  claws,  .  .  .  that  ye  shall  eat' 
(R.  v.,  'and  hath  the  hoof  cloven  in  two')  ;  and 
in  Zcch.  XI  :i6,  'he  shall  eat  the  fiesh  of  the  fat  and 
tear  their  claws  in  pieces'  (R.  V.,  'hoofs').  The 
Hebrew  is  parsah,  the  ordinary  word  for  'hoof,' 
in  both  passages  (Cf.  Lovell,  1661).  (J.  Hastings, 
Bib.  Diet.) 

Figurative.  To  tear  clati^s  in  pieces  is  to  de- 
vour ravenously  the  last  morsel  of  flesh  or  fat. 
It  refers  to  the  cutting  off  of  every  means  of  pro- 
tection, resistance  or  conquest    (Zech.   xi:i6). 

CLAY  (kla),  (Heb.  '^"^,  Uei,  properly  mire  or 
mud). 

A  substance  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
chiefly  with  reference  to  its  employment  by  the 
potter,  the  elegant  and  useful  forms  assumed 
by  the  rude  material  under  his  hands  supplying 
a  significant  emblem  of  the  Divine  power  over 
the  destinies  of  man  (Is.  Ixiv  :8 ;  Rom.  ix:2i). 
A  remarkable  allusion  to  the  use  of  clay  in  sealing 
occurs  in  Job  xxxviii:i4,  'He  turneth  it  as  clay 
to  the  seal.'  This  may  be  explained  by  reference 
to  the  ancient  practice  of  impressing  unburnt 
bricks  with  certain  marks  and  inscriptions  which 
were  obviously  made  by  means  of  a  large  seal  or 
stamp.  We  trace  this  in  the  bricks  of  Egypt  and 
Babylon.  (See  Bricks.)  Modern  Oriental  usages 
supply  another  illustration.  Travelers,  when  en- 
tering the  khans  in  towns,  often  observe  the 
rooms  in  which  goods  have  been  left  in  charge  of 
the  khanjee  sealed  on  the  outside  with  clay.  A 
piece  of  clay  is  placed  over  the  lock  and  impressed 
by  a  large  wooden  stamp  or  seal. 

Figurative,  (i)  Men  are  compared  to  clay; 
their  bodies  are  formed  of  it ;  they  are  frail  and 
easily  undone  (Is.  xxix:l6;  xli  :25 ;  l.xiv:8).  (2) 
In  Nebuchadnezzar's  image  the  Roman  kingdom 
is  compared  to  a  mixture  of  iron  and  miry  clay,  to 
denote  that  notwithstanding  its  having  been  once 
very  powerful,  yet  it  should  become  weak,  and  be 
easily  destroyed  by  the  barbarous  Goths,  Huns, 
Vandals,  Heruli,  etc.  (Dan.  ii  :33-35.  42).  (3) 
Trouble  is  like  miry  clay ;  it  is  very  uncomfort- 
able ;  men  gradually  sink  into  it,  and  with  diffi- 
culty can  they  escape  it  (Ps.  xl:2).  (4)  Wealth 
and  other  worldly  enjoyments  are  likened  to  a 
load  of  thick  clay;  they  are  of  small  value  for  an 
immortal  soul,  and  are  often  polluting,  enslav- 
ing and  burdensome  (Hab.  ii:6).  (5)  The  clay 
wherewith  Jesus  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind 
man  may  denote  ordinances  which  are  contempt- 
ible in  the  view  of  worldly  men,  or  convictions 
which  render  men  blind  in  their  own  view  (John 
ix  :6,  15).  (6)  The  earth  is  turned  up  as  clay 
to  the  seal ;  when  it  is  fresh  plowed  it  is  ready  to 
receive  any  impression,  and  when  the  warmth 
of  summer  returns  it  assumes  a  comely  appear- 
ance (Job  xxxviii:l4).  Bricks  are  often  printed 
with  figures  from  a  cut  die  or  seal.  Travelers  to 
the  East  assure  us  that  the  lock  of  the  room  or 
apartment  in  a  caravansarj'.  where  goods  are  de- 
posited, is  often   sealed  with  clay.     The  keyhole 


is  covered  with  a  mass  of  clay  and  a  seal  applied. 
In  the  passage  quoted,  the  turning  of  clay  to  the 
seal  and  the  reducing  of  the  shapeless  mass  to 
order  and  beauty  is  compared  to  morning  reduc- 
ing the  shapeless  masses  of  the  dark  night  to  reg- 
ularity and  order. 

CLEAN  (klen).  Several  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words  are  translated  "clean"  and  "cleanness." 
They  mean  primarily  freedom  from  dirt,  purity. 
but  they  also  often  indicate  ceremonial  cleanness. 

Ethical  and  Figurative.  Closely  related  to 
this  ceremonial  use  is  the  ethical,  and  quite  as  old. 
In  passages  like  Ezek.  xxxvi:25;  Luke  xi:4l,  and 
especially  John  xiii:io;  xv  :3,  we  see  the  one  pass- 
ing into  the  other;  in  others  the  ethically  stands 
out  from  the  ceremonially  religious  meaning.  Take 
first  of  all  some  passages  where  the  Hebrew  is 
the  usual  verb  {taker)  or  adjective  (tabor)  used 
for  ceremonial  cleanness :  Ps.  xix  .g,  'The  fear  of 
the  Lord  is  clean'  (that  is,  the  religion  of  Jehovah 
is  morally  undefiled,  in  contrast  to  heathen  re- 
ligions. Comp.  Ps.  xii  :6,  'the  words  of  the  Lord 
are  pure  words,'  where  the  Hebrew  is  the  same,  a 
word  frequently  applied  to  'pure'  gold)  ;  Lev.  xvi : 
30.  'from  all  your  sins  shall  ye  be  clean' ;  Gen. 
XXXV  :2.  'Put  away  the  strange  gods  that  are 
among  you,  and  be  clean,  and  change  your  gar- 
ments;' Ps.  li  7,  'Purge  me  with  hyssop  and  I 
shall  be  clean;'  li :  10, 'Create  in  me  a  clean  heart.' 
Next,  where  the  Hebrew  is  bar,  that  is,  'clean' 
because  cleansed,  'bright'  because  polished  (as  a 
pointed  arrow,  Is.  xlix  :2)  ;  Ps.  lxxiii:i,  'such  as 
are  of  clean  heart;'  Job  xi  :4,  'I  am  clean  in  thine 
eyes;'  comp.  Is.  liini,  'be  ye  clean  that  hear  the 
vessels  of  the  Lord.'  Finally,  where  the  Hebrew 
is  caklialt,  or  cakhak,  'be  clean,'  sak,  'clean,'  al- 
ways in  a  moral  sense.  Job  xv:i4,  'What  is  man 
that  he  should  be  clean?'  ix:30,  'If  I  wash  my- 
self with  snow  water  and  make  my  hands  never 
so  clean;'  xv:is,  'the  heavens  are  not  clean  in  his 
sight ;'  xxxiii  .g,  'I  am  clean,  without  transgres- 
sion ;'  Prov.  xvi  :2,  'all  the  ways  of  a  man  are 
clean  in  his  own  eyes'  (J-  Hastings,  Bib.  Diet.). 

The  cleanness  or  purity  of  the  saints  lies  in  their 
having  a  clean  heart  and  pure  hands;  in  having 
their  conscience  purged  from  guilt  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Saviour's  righteousness ;  their  mind, 
will,  and  affections  sanctified  by  his  spirit,  en- 
dowed with  implanted  grace,  and  free  from  the 
love  and  power  of  sinful  corruption ;  their  out- 
ward conversation  being  holy  and  blameless. 
Cleanness  of  teeth  is  want  of  provision  to  eat 
(Amos  iv:6).  Clean,  purely,  also  denote  full, 
fully  (Lev.  xxiii:23;  Josh.  iii:i7;  Is.  i:25).  (See 
Unclean,  Uncleanness.) 

CLEFT  (kleft).  A  number  of  Hebrew  words  are 
rendered  thus.  The  primary  meaning  is  divided 
or  split.  In  Amos  vi:ii.  Is.  xxiiig  it  is  translated 
"breaches."  In  Is.  ii:2i,  Jer.  xlix:i6,  and  elsewhere 
it  is  rendered  "cleft"  of  a  rock;  it  is  also  applied 
to  the  hoof  of  an  animal  (Deut.  xiv:6). 

CLEMENT  (klem'<»nt),  (Gr.  KX^m'Js;  Lat.  Clem- 
ens;  Clement),  a  person  mentioned  by  Paul  (Phil, 
iv;3). 

This  Clement  was,  by  the  ancient  church,  iden- 
tified with  the  bishop  of  Rome  of  the  same  name 
(Euseb.  Hist.  Eceles.  iii  :4 ;  Constitiit.  Apost.  vii : 
46)  ;  and  that  opinion  has  naturally  been  followed 
by  Roman  Catholic  expositors.  It  cannot  now  be 
proven  incorrect,  but  the  suspicion  exists  that  the 
case  here  may  be  as  with  many  other  names  in 
the  New  Testament,  which  have  been  assigned  to 
celebrated  persons  of  a  later  period.  Clement  is 
said  to  have  lived  to  the  third  year  of  the  em- 
peror Trajan  (A.  D.  100),  when  he  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom. 
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There  is  an  epistle  of  Gement  to  the  Corin- 
thians, which  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancient 
church,  and  was  publicly  read  in  many  churciies. 
(See  Epistles,  Apostolical.) 

CLEOPAS  (kleo-pSs),  (Gr.  KXtdras,  kUh-op'as, 
contraction  of  Gr.  KXf6irarpo!,  of  a  renowned 
fatlier). 

One  of  the  two  disciples  to  whom  Jesus  ap- 
peared in  the  way  to  Linmaus  (Luke  .\xiv:i8). 
He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  other  Cleo- 
phas,  or  rather  Clopas,  who  was  also  called  Al- 
plixus  (John  xix:25).     (See  Alph^eus.) 

CIiEOPATBA  (kleo-pa  tra),  the  name  of  numer- 
ous l-gy|iii.iM  princesses  derived  from  tlie  daugh- 
ter of  .■Viitiochus. 

1.  The  wife  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  king  of 
Eg>I)t.  Some  arc  of  opinion  that  this  princess  is 
described  in  Dan.  xi;i7,  under  the  title  "Daugh- 
ter of  Women." 

2.  A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  VI,  Philometor  and 
Cleopatra  (i>,  who  was  married  first  to  Alexan- 
der Balas,  B.  C.  150  (i  Mace.  x:s8),  and  after- 
wards given  by  her  father  to  Demetrius  Nicator 
when  he  invaded  Syria  (i  Mace.  xi:i2;  Joseph. 
Aiittii.  xui  14,  sec.  7).  During  the  captivity  of 
Demetrius  in  Parthia  (see  Demetrius)  Cleopatra 
married  his  brother  Antiochus  V'll  (Sidctes), 
and  was  probably  privy  to  the  murder  of  De- 
metrius on  his  return  to  Syria.  B.  C.  125  (App. 
Syr.,  chap.  68;  yet  see  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii  :9,  sec. 
3;  Just,  xxxix:!).  She  had  two  sons  by  De- 
metrius. She  imirdcred  Seleucus  the  elder,  and 
then  raised  to  the  throne  the  younger  Antiochus 
Vin.  called  Grypus.  As  he  was  unwilling  to 
gratify  her  ambitious  designs,  she  attempted  to 
make  away  with  him  by  offering  him  a  cup  of 
poison,  but  was  compelled  to  drink  it  herself 
(B.  C.   120). 

CLEOFHAS  (kleo-phSs),  (Gr.  KXuir.ij,  ,{/o-/<z( ) 
or  rather  Cluins  (John  xix:25),  who  was  also  called 
AIpluL-iis.     (See  ALPlLtUs;  Cleopas). 

CLERK   (klerk).    (Acts  xix:35).      See    Town 

Cl.l  RK. 

CLIFT  (kllft),  an  old  form  of  cleft (Y.x.  xxxiii:22; 
Is.  Ivii  ji.  In  Is.  xxxii:l4  the  margin  seems  to 
use  ilifi U\\  cliff,  in  the  A.  V.  as  elsewhere  in  old 
EIl^;lisll  writers. 

CLIMATE  (kli'mit).     See  Palestine. 

CLOAK  (kltik),  an  article  of  dress,  as  a  covering 
or  veil.     See  Dke.ss. 

Figurative.  A  fair  pretense  or  excuse,  con- 
cealing covctousness,  malice,  unbelief  (l  Thess. 
ii  :5 ;  1  Peter  ii:if);  Jnlin  xv-22).  God's  oral  is 
called  his  cloak;  it  plainly  appears  in  punisliing 
his  enemies  and  in  delivering  his  people  (Is. 
hx;l7). 

CLOSET  (kl6z£t),  (Heb.  ^?n,  hhoop-paw',  can- 
opy). It  is  translated  "  curtains"  (Joel  ii:l6),  and 
also  "  chaiiibcr"  (Ps.  xix:5). 

In  the  New  Testament  the  word  (Gr.  -ratuXov, 
lam-ion)  is  used  to  convoy  the  idea  of  retirement 
or  priv.icy  (Matt.  vi;6;  Luke  xiij). 

CLOTEHNO    (kloth'tng),    (Heb.  f^r^T^,    ti/-bo- 

shet/i).   (Sec  Dress.) 

Man  originally  went  naked  (Gen.  ii:25).  Skins 
of  beasts  were  the  first  real  clothing  (Gen.  iii : 
21).  The  art  of  manufacturing  cloths  by  spinning 
and  weaving  is  of  very  great  antiquity  (Gen. 
xiv::3;  xli;42;  lob  vii:6).  Tlie  materials  wi>ven 
and  used  for  clothing  were  wool  (Prov.  xxxi:li); 
Lev.  xili:47;  Job  xxxl.20),  linen  (Hxod.  ix:l3;  Lev. 
xvi;4),  byssits,  a  fabric  made  of  cotton  or  tl.ix 
(Gen.    xii:42;    Luke    xvi:i9j,   silk    (Ezck.   xvi:io. 


13;  Rev.  xviii:i2),  goats'  hair  (Rev.  vi:i2).  ano 
camels'  hair   (Mat.  iii  14). 

Ihe  Hebrews,  and,  in  fact,  the  Orientals  gen- 
erally, wore  only  an  upper  and  an  under  dress. 
The  upper,  or  cloak;  the  under,  or  coat.  It  was 
seldom  that  in  addition  to  these  they  wore  shirts 
or  drawers,  though  these  were  worn  when  on 
visits  of  ceremony  or  friendship.  The  shirt  and 
drawers  were  of  gauze  or  cotton,  that  of  the  fe- 
males being  ornamented.  The  coat,  or  under  gar- 
ment, was  often  made  of  linen,  but  as  often  of 
woolen,  and  hung  down  very  near  the  ground, 
unless  when  tucked  up  for  walking  or  for  work. 
The  scribes  wore  theirs  longer  than  ordinary,  to 
mark  their  uncommon  gravity  and  holiness 
(Luke  XX 146). 

The  cloak,  or  upper  garment,  now  generally 
known  under  the  name  of  hykc,  was  made  of 
wool,  and  was  a  long  piece  of  broadcloth  thrown 
over  the  shoulders  and  folded  round  the  body ; 
and  which,  yet  more  than  the  coat,  required  to  be 
girded  up  when  they  journeyed  or  set  themselves 
to  work  (Luke  xii:37).  When  this  upper  gar- 
ment was  laid  aside  the  person  was  said  to  be 
"naked"  (John  xxi:7) — a  mode  of  speech  which 
explains  the  nature  of  David's  dress  when  he 
danced  before  the  ark,  simply  that  he  laid  aside 
his  upper  garment  that  he  might  dance  more 
freely.  The  veil  was  worn  by  women  in  the 
presence  of  strangers  (Gen.  xxiv  :65 ;  Cant.  v:7); 
but  it  was  not  uncommon  for  them  to  go  with 
face  unveiled  (Gen.  xxiv:i5;  xxvi:8;  Judith  x: 
7,  14).  It  appears  from  various  passages  (such 
as  2  Kings  i:8;  Is.  xx:2;  Matt.  iii:4;  Heb.  xi: 
37)  that  the  prophets  usually  wore  a  rough  or 
hairy  garment. 

Princes,  especially  great  kings  and  priests,  gen- 
erally wore  white  garments  ;  such  were  also  worn 
on  the  occasions  of  great  joy  and  gladness  (Eccl. 
ix:8).  In  mourning,  men  generally  wore  sack- 
cloth, or  haircloth.  Prophets,  being  professed 
mourners,  often  wore  a  mourning  dress  of  coarse 
stuff  or  skin  (2  Kings  i  :7.  8;  Matt.  iii:4).  False 
prophets,  in  order  to  deceive  the  people,  clothed 
themselves  after  the  same  manner  (Zecli.  xiii:4). 

Among  the  Hebrews  neither  sex  was  permitted 
to  wear  such  form  of  apparel  as  was  used  by  the 
other  (Deut.  xxii:5).  Probably  people  gener- 
ally went  bareheaded ;  however,  turbans  were  on 
occasion  worn  by  both  sexes  (Job  xxix:i4,  R.  V. 
margin;  Is.  iii:2o;  Ezek.  xxiii:i5). 

Great  men's  children  had  often  their  garments 
striped  with  divers  colors  (Gen.  xxxvii  :3  ;  2  Sam. 
xiii:l8).  Isaiah  largely  describes  the  apparel  of 
the  Jewish  women  in  his  time.  It  is  plain  they 
were  gaudy  and  fine ;  but  we  arc  now  quite  uncer- 
tain of  their  particular  form  (Is.  iii:  16-24).  In 
the  East,  both  bridegroom  and  bride,  on  their 
marriage  day,  appear  in  several  suits  of  apparel; 
and  as  great  men  frequently  change  their  gar- 
ments on  solemn  days,  and  make  presents  of 
them,  get  new  ones  on  joyful  occasions,  and  sup- 
ply their  guests  with  them  on  fesiiv.ils  of  mar- 
riage, or  the  like,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  have 
a  great  stock  of  Ihctn  always  in  their  wardrobe 
(Gen.  xlv:22:  Jndg.  v:30;  I  Sam.  xviii  :25;  Ps. 
cii:26:  Is.  iii:6,  7;  ^tatt.  xxii:T2:  Rev.  xxi:2). 

Sandals  were  worn  when  outside  of  a  room,  be- 
ing an  imperfect  shoe  consisting  of  a  sole  of 
wood  or  leather  (Ezck.  xvi:io),  fastened  to  the 
bare  fixit  by  straps  nassing  over  the  instep  and 
around  the  ankle  (Gen.  xiv:23;  Is.  v.  27;  Acts 
xii:8). 

Figurative.  (1)  To  he  clothed  with  worms 
is  to  be  infected  all  over  with  a  loathsome  dis- 
ease, or  to  have  one's  skin  crawling  with  vermin 
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(Job  vii:S;  x:n).  (2)  "To  be  clothed  with 
shame  and  cursing"  is  to  be  exceedingly  exposed 
to  reproach,  contempt,  confusion  and  ruin  (.Ps. 
cix:i8,  19;  cxxxii:i8).  (3)  To  be  "clothed  with 
salvation  and  praise"  is  abundantly  to  possess 
deliverance,  happiness  and  comfort  (Is.  lxi:3,  10). 
(4)  To  cover  one's  self  with  violence,  as  with  a 
garment,  is  to  practice  injustice  and  oppression, 
without  shame  or  even  with  boasting,  as  if  it 
were  honorable  (Ps.  ixxiii:6).  (5)  False  teachers 
put  on  "sheep's  clothing,"  when  they  pretend  to 
great  innocency,  holiness  and  usefulness  (Matt. 
vii:i5).  (6)  The  rending  or  tearing  of  garments 
imports  great  grief  or  horror  (Mark  xiv:63;  Acts 
xiv:i4). 

CLOTHES,  RENDING  OF  (klothz,  rend'ing 
6v).    See  Clothing,  Figurative,  6;  Rend. 

CLOTTD  (kloud),  (Heb.  principally  3JJ,  awb,  and 

15^.  aw-nawn'),  (Gr.  k^Ajj,  nef-el'ay,  covering  of 

the  sky). 

The  allusions  to  clouds  in  Scripture,  as  well  as 
their  use  in  symbolical  language,  must  be  under- 
stood with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  climate, 
where  the  sky  scarcely  exhibits  the  trace  of  a 
cloud  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of 
September,  during  which  period  clouds  so  rarely 
appear,  and  rains  so  seldom  fall,  as  to  be  con- 
sidered phenomena — as  was  the  case  with  the 
harvest  rain  which  Samuel  invoked  (1  Sam.  xii : 
17,  18),  and  with  the  little  cloud,  not  larger  than 
a  man's  hand,  the  appearance  of  which  in  the 
west  was  immediately  noticed  as  something  re- 
markable not  only  in  itself,  but  as  a  sure  har- 
binger of  rain  (l  Kings  xviii:44). 

The  Lord  appeared  at  Sinai  in  the  midst  of  a 
cloud  (Exod.  xix:9;  xxxiv:5);  and  after  Moses 
had  built  and  consecrated  the  tabernacle,  a  cloud 
filled  the  court  around  it,  so  that  neither  Moses 
nor  the  priests  could  enter  (xl:34,  35).  The 
same  occurred  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple  by 
Solomon  (2  Chron.  v:l3;   i  Kings  viii:io). 

When,  then,  the  cloud  appeared  on  the  tent,  in 
front  of  which  were  held  the  assemblies  of  the 
people,  in  the  desert,  it  was  believed  that  God 
was  then  present,  for  the  motion  of  the  cloud 
which  rested  on  the  tent  was  a  sign  of  the  Divine 
presence  (Exod.  xvi:io;  xxxiiiip;  Num.  xi:25). 
The  angel  descended  in  the  cloud  and  from  thence 
spoke  to  Moses,  without  being  seen  by  tiie  people 
(Exod.  xvi:lo;  Num.  xi:25).  It  is  equal  in 
Scripture,  when  mentioning  the  presence  of  God, 
to  represent  him  as  encompassed  with  clouds,  serv- 
ing as  a  chariot,  and  veiling  his  dreadful  majesty 
(Job  xxii:i4;  Is.  xix:i;  Matt.  xvii:S;  xxivijo, 
etc.;  Ps.  xviii:ii,  12;  xcvii:2;  civ:3).  The  Son 
of  C3od  is  described  as  ascending  to  heaven  in  a 
cloud;  (Acts  i  :9)  and  at  his  second  advent,  as 
descending  upon  clouds  (Matt.  xxiv:3o;  Rev. 
xiv:i4,  16). 

Figurative.  (0  In  allusion  to  the  pillar  of 
cloud  and  fire  in  the  wilderness,  God  is  said  to 
ciralc  a  cloud  and  smoke  by  day,  and  the  shining 
of  a  flaming  fire  by  night,  upon  the  dwellings  and 
assemblies  of  Zion,  when  he  remarkably  protects, 
guides  and  comforts  his  people  (Is.  iv:5).  (2) 
The  cloud  of  glory  that  hovered  over  the  mercy- 
seat  signified  the  majestic  and  marvelous  pres- 
ence of  God  as  revealed  in  Christ,  with  his 
church  (I  Kings  viii:io).  (3)  God  is  likened 
to  a  cloud  of  dew  in  the  heat  of  harvest;  his  ful- 
ness is  unsearchable,  his  approaches  quick,  and  his 
presence  very  comforting  (Is.  xviii:4).  (4)  God 
often  appeared  in  a  cloud,  to  mark  his  majesty; 
and  to  intimate  that  his  glory,  purposes,  and  works 
are  unsearchable  (Exod.  xvi:lo;  Ps.  civ  :3 ;  Matt. 


xvii:5).  (5)  He  rides  on  swift  clouds,  or  has 
them  for  the  dust  of  his  feet,  when  he  comes  in  a 
speedy  and  awful  manner  to  deliver  his  people 
and  destroy  his  enemies  (2  Sam.  xxii:i2;  Is.  xix: 
i;  Neh.  ix;i2j.  (6)  Ciout/s  a?!ii  <iari-/tess  are  round 
about  him,  when  his  providences  are  very  myster- 
ious and  awful  (Ps.  xcvii:2).  Christ  was  received 
up  into  heaven  by  a  cloud,  when  he  ascended ;  and 
at  the  last  day,  will  come  in  the  clouds,  making 
them  his  throne  while  he  judges  the  world  (Acts 
i:9;  Dan.  vii:i3;  Rev.  1:7).  (7)  He  is  clothed 
with  a  cloud,  when  his  work  is  obscure  and  ter- 
rible (Rev.  x:l).  (8)  His  sitting  on  a  white 
cloud  denotes  the  glorious  display  of  his  equity, 
holiness,  power,  and  authority,  in  the  execution 
of  his  judgments  (Rev.  xiv;i4,  and  xx:ii).  (9) 
Ministers  and  ordinances  are  likened  to  clouds; 
by  the  authority  of  heaven  they  are  appointed,  and 
by  them  God  comforts  and  directs  his  people, 
and  communicates  his  grace  to  them  (Is.  v:6). 
(10)  Saints  are  called  a  cloud;  their  number  is 
great  (Is:  lx:8;  Heb.  xii:l).  (11)  Hypocrites 
and  false  teachers  are  clouds  without  water;  they 
promise  usefulness,  but,  being  without  true  solid- 
ity, value,  and  knowledge,  are  easily  carried  about 
bv  their  own  pride  and  ambition,  and  by  the  winds 
of  false  doctrines  (2  Pet.  ii:i7).  (12)  Men,  in 
general,  are  as  a  vanishing  cloud;  while  they  live, 
they  have  but  little  of  true  happiness  and  com- 
fort, and  their  days  hasten  to  an  end  (Job  vii:9). 
(13)  Sins  are  compared  to  a  cloud;  how  vast 
their  numbers !  how  they  darken  our  souls,  sepa- 
rate between  God  and  us !  By  his  free  forgive- 
ness, by  the  shining  of  his  countenance,  and  the 
breathing  of  his  Spirit  only  can  they  be  dispelled 
(Is.  xliv:22).  (14)  Afflictions  are  a  cloud;  their 
ingredients  are  many,  their  nature  awful  and 
mysterious ;  they  bereave  men  of  their  glory  and 
joy  (Lam.  ii:i).  (15)  The  favor  of  a  king  is  like 
a  cloud  of  the  latter  rain,  very  useful  and  pleasant 
(Prov.  xvi  :I5).  (16)  The  goodness  of  the  ten 
tribes  of  Israel  was  like  a  morning  cloud,  and 
early  dew;  whatever  appearances  of  reformation 
were  among  them  under  Jehu,  and  whatever  pros- 
perity they  had  under  Joash,  and  Jeroboam  his 
son,  or  Pekah,  they  all  quickly  came  to  an  end 
(Hos.  vi:4).  (17)  Armies  are  likened  to  a  cloud, 
because  of  their  number,  and  their  threatening 
to  overwhelm  and  ruin  all  around  (Ezek.  xxxviii: 
9). 

CLOUD,  FILLAB  OF  (kloud,  pn'ler  6v).  See 
Pillar. 

CLOtn  (klout).    The  word  taw-law'  (Heb.  ^^' 

losh.  ix:5),  properly  means  to  cover,  i.  e.,  Xo  patch, 
and  denotes  that  the  sandals  of  the  Gibeonites 
were  mended,  as  if  they  had  become  old  and  worn 
during  their  journey. 

It  probably  in  its  primary  meaning  meant  a 
blow,  as  "a  clout  on  the  head." 

The  "cast  clouts"  (Heb.  '^tT'?.  seh-khaw- 
fia7u',]er.  xxxviii:ii,  12)  put  under  the  prophet's 
arms  to  prevent  the  cords  cutting  into  the  flesh 
while  he  was  being  drawn  out  of  the  dungeon 
were  old  clothes  or  rags. 

As  a  verb  (Josh.  ix:s)  'old  shoes  and  clouted 
upon  their  feet'  (Amer.  R.  V.  'patched').  Comp. 
Shaks.  2  Henry  VI,  iv.  ii.  195 —  ^ 

'Spare  none  but  such  as  go  in  clouted  shoon ; 
and  Latimer,  Scrm.  p.  no.  'Paul,  yea,  and  Peter 
too.  had  more  skill  in  mending  an  old  net,  and  in 
clouting  an  old  tent,  than  to  teach  lawyers  what 
diligence  they  should  use  in  the  expedition  of 
matters.'  The  word  is  Celtic,  and  came  in  early, 
but  Wycliffe,  in  Josh.  ix:5,  has  'sowid  with  patchis", 
J.  Hastings'  Bib.  Did.). 
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CLUB  (klub),  (Job  xli:29,  R.  V.).  The  "club"  was 
a  common  weapon  among  shepherds. 

The  rod.  scepter,  or  club  of  iron  (shcbhet  bar- 
zel,  Ps.  ii  :9)  was  carried  by  kings,  as  seen  in  the 
Assyr.  reliefs  in  the  Kouyunjik  Gallery,  B.  M., 
especially  the  figure  of  Assur-nazir-pal.  Comp. 
Is.  .x:5  'Ho  Assyrian,  the  rod  (shcblu-t)  of  mine 
anger.'  (W'.  E.  Barnes,  Hastings"  Bib.  Diet.). 
(See  Dart.) 

CNTDXJS  (ni'dus),  (Gr.  KW«os,  knee' dos^,  other- 
wise Gnidus,  a  town  and  peninsula  of  Doris  in 
Caria,  jutting  out  from  the  southwest  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  between  tlie  islands  of  Rhodes  and  Cos. 

It  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Venus 
(Strabo,  xiv.  p.  965;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xx.xvi:is; 
Horn.  Odyss.  i.30).  The  Romans  wrote  to  this 
city  in  favor  of  the  Jews  (i  Mace.  xv:23),  and 
St.  Paul  passed  it  in  his  way  to  Rome  (Acts 
xxvii  :-) . 

COALi  (kol;.  The  Hebrew  words  most  fre- 
quently and  properly  translated  coal  are  two. 

1.  ^;,\}i,  gahi/ieh'  ielh,  burning  coal,  Lev.  xvi:  12; 
2  Sam.  xiv:7;  xxii:9,  13;  Job  xli:2i;  Ps.  xviii:8,  12; 
cxx:4;  cxLlo;  Prov.  vi:28;  Is.  xliv;l9;  Ezek.  i:i3; 
xxiv:i  I. 

2.  ^"?,  peh-khawm' ,  charcoal,  coal,  Prov. 
xxvi:2l;  Is.  xliv:i2;  Iiv:i6. 

In  the  New  Testament  we  have  in  John  xviii : 
18,  'a  fire  of  coals.'  The  word  here  evidently 
means  a  mass  of  live  charcoal,  as  also  in  xxi  :9, 
and  Rom.  xii  .20. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that,  in  those  numer- 
ous passages  of  our  version  in  which  the  word 
coal  occurs,  charcoal,  or  some  other  kind  of 
artificial  fuel,  is  to  be  understood ;  at  all  events, 
that  the  word  has  not  its  English  meaning.  The 
idea  is  founded  upon  the  supposition  that  fossil 
coal  was  not  known  to  the  ancients  as  an  article 
of  fuel,  but  the  existence  of  coal  in  Syria  is  placed 
beyond  a  doubt.  Many  indications  of  coal  occur 
in  the  Lebanon  mountains;  the  seams  of  this 
mineral  even  protrude  through  the  superincum- 
bent strata  in  various  directions.  It  is  also  foimd 
at  Cornali.  eight  miles  from  Beirout.  A  passage 
in  Thcophr.Tstus  indicates  that  "the  smiths"  of 
Greece  used  fossil  coal  nearly  300  years  B.  C, 
but  this  does  not  prove  that  coal  in  the  proper 
sense  was  known  and  employed  by  the  Hebrews. 

Figurative.  (1)  God's  judgments  are  com- 
pared to  coals  or  cuals  of  jumper:  they  arc  ter- 
rible to  endure,  and  sometimes  of  long  continu- 
ance (Ps.  cxI  :lo,  and  cxx  :4).  (2)  The  objects  or 
instruments  of  his  judgments  are  likened  to  coals 
( Ps.  xviii  :8).  (j)  Christ's  promise  of  forgive- 
ness and  grace  is  a  live  coal  taken  frfim  the  .Thar; 
conveyed  to  us  through  his  person  and  righteous- 
ness; it  melts  our  hearts  into  godly  sorrow, 
warms  them  with  love,  and  purges  away  our  dross 
of  sinful  corruption  (Is.  vi:6>.  (4)  A  man's 
posterity  is  a  burning  coal;  in  thorn  progenitors 
act,    shine,   and   are   comforted    (2    Sam.   xiv:?). 

(5)  Good  deeds  done  to  our  enemies  among  men 
are  as  coals  of  fire  heaped  on  their  heads ;  they 
tend  to  melt  and  pain  their  hearts  with  grief  for 
injuring  us,  and  make  them  to  love  us;  as  they 
occasion  the  speedy  infliction  of  terrible  judg- 
ments upon  them    (Rom.  xii:20;   Prov.   xxv:22) 

(6)  Harlots  and  temptations  to  unchastity  are  as 
burnin/;  coals:  they  can  scarcely  be  approached 
without  inflaming  our  lusts  and  wounding  our 
souls  (Prov.  vi:28).  (7)  Strife  and  contention 
arc  as  burnini;  coals,'-  they  spread  terribly,  and 
hurt  and  ruin  everything  near  them  (Prov.  xxvi : 
21).     (Brown,  Bib.  Did.). 


COAST  (kSstj,  stands  often  for  "border"  (Judg. 
xi:2o;  I  Sam.  v;6;  Matt.  viii:34,  etc.). 

COAT  (kot).    See  Dress;  Clothi.ng. 

COAT  OF  TVTATT.  (kot  6v  mal).  See  Arms, 
Armor. 

COCK  (kdk).  The  Hebrew  word  I--'?,  bar-boor', 

which  is  mentioned  only  in  connection  with  Solo- 
mon's table,  has  been  rendered  swans,  geese, 
guinea  fowls,  and  fatted  fis/i,  as  well  as  i\ic  fatted 
fowl  of  the  A.  v.  and  the  R.  V.;  Gr.  iX^KTup,  al- 
ek'tore,  the  male  of  the  well  known  domestic  fowl 
galtus  domesticus. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  this  bird  and  potil- 
try  in  general  should  not  be  distinctly  noticed  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures;  especially  as  rearing  galli- 
naceous fowls  was  an  object  of  considerable  eco- 
nomical importance  in  Egypt,  and  their  flesh  one 
of  the  principal  resources  for  the  table  in  every 
part  of  Southern  and  Western  Asia.  They  were, 
it  may  be  surmised,  unknown  in  Eg>'pt  when  the 
Mosaic  law  was  promulgated,  and,  though  im- 
ported soon  after,  they  always  remained  in  an  un- 
determined condition,  neither  clean  nor  unclean, 
but  liable  to  be  declared  either  by  decisions  swayed 
by  prejudice,  or  by  fanciful  analogies;  perhaps 
chiefly  the  latter,  because  poultry  are  devourers 
of  unclean  animals,  scorpions,  scolopcndra,  small 
lizards,  and  young  serpents  of  every  kind. 

But  although  rearing  of  common  fowls  was  not 
encouraged  by  the  Hebrew  population,  it  is  evi- 
dently drawing  inferences  beyond  their  proper 
bounds  when  it  is  asserted  that  they  were  un- 
known in  Jerusalem,  where  civil  wars,  and  Greek 
and  Roman  dominion,  had  greatly  affected  the 
national  manners. 

In  the  denials  of  Peter,  described  in  the  four 
Gospels,  where  the  cock-crowing  is  mentioned  by 
our  Lord,  the  words  are  plain  and  direct,  not  we 
think  admitting  of  cavil,  or  of  being  taken  to 
signify  anything  but  the  real  voice  of  the  bird, 
cock-crow,  as  it  is  expressed  in  Mark  xiii  135,  in 
its  literal  acceptation,  and  not  as  denoting  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  so  called,  because  it  pro- 
claimed a  watch  in  the  night ;  for  to  what  else 
than  a  real  hen  and  her  brood  does  our  Saviour 
allude  in  Luke  xiii  :34,  where  the  text  is  proof  that 
the  image  of  poultry  was  familiar  to  the  disciples, 
and  consequently  that  they  were  not  rare  in 
Judaea?  To  the  present  time  in  the  East,  and  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  this  bird  is  still  often 
kept,  as  amongst  the  Ccltx  (Caesar.  Bell.  Gall. 
iv:i2).  not  so  much  for  fond  as  for  the  purpose 
of  announcing  the  approach  and  dawn  of  day. 
The  origin  of  our  domestic  poultry  is  undoubtedly 
Asiatic,  but  there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the 
precise  breed  from  whence  they  are  sprung.  It 
IS  figured  on  the  ancient  Egyptian  monuments. 

COCKATBICE  (kok'a-lris).     Sec  ShRin:.ST. 

COCK-CRO'WINO  (k6k'krO'Ing(. 

Tile  C(ji.k  u>ually  crows  several  times  about 
midnight,  and  again  abnut  break  of  day. 
The  latter  time,  because  he  then  crows  louil- 
est,  and  his  'shrill  clarion'  is  most  useful  by  sum- 
moning man  to  his  labors,  obtained  the  appellation 
of  lite  cock-crowing  emphatically,  and  by  way  of 
eminence;  though  sometimes  the  distinctions  of 
the  first  and  second  cock-crowing  are  met  with  in 
Jewish  and  heathen  writers.  These  times,  and 
these  names  for  them,  were,  no  doubt,  some  of 
the  tnost  ancient  divisions  of  the  niglit  adopted  in 
the  East,  where  'the  bird  of  dawning' is  most  prob- 
ably indigenous.  The  latter  dXtnTopctpurla,  cock- 
crowing,  was  retained  even  when  arlifirial  di- 
visions of  time  were  invented  In  our  Lord's  time 
the  Jews  had   evidently  adopted   the  Greek  and 
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Roman  division  of  the  night  into  four  periods, 
or  watches,  each  consisting  of  three  hours;  the 
first  beginning  at  six  in  the  evening,  in  the  second 
watch,  ai.d  in  the  third  watch  (Luke  xii  138)  ; 
in  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night  (Matt,  xiv  :25 ; 
Mark  vi:48).  These  watches  were  either  num- 
bered first,  second,  third,  and  fourth,  as  now  spe- 
cified, or  were  called  late,  middle  of  the  night, 
early,  and  cock-croiving.  These  are  all  mentioned 
(Mark  xiii:3S). 

It  has  been  considered  a  contradiction  that  Mat- 
thew (xxvi:34)  records  our  Lord  to  have  said 
to  Peter,  before  the  cock  crow  thou  shall  deny  me 
thrice,  whereas  St.  Mark  (xiv:3o),  says,  before 
(the  cock)  crow  twice.  But  Matthew,  giving 
only  the  general  sense  of  the  admonition  (as  also 
Luke  xxii:34;  John  xiii:38),  evidently  alludes  to 
that  only  which  was  customarily  called  the  cock- 
crowing,  but  Mark,  who  wrote  under  Peter's  in- 
spection, more  accurately  recording  the  I'ery 
words,  mentions  the  tzi'o  cock-crowings. 

Another  opinion  prevails  regarding  the  signal 
to  which  the  four  Evangelists  allude  in  connection 
with  Peter's  denial  of  our  Lord.  It  is  held  that 
it  was  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  which  announced 
the  closing  of  one  watch  and  the  beginning  of  an- 
other. 

In  our  Lord's  time  the  Jews  had  adopted  the 
Roman  division  of  time  by  which  the  night  was 
measured  with  four  watches ;  these  were  some- 
times designated  by  the  terms,  "even,  midnight, 
cock-crowing,  and  morning"  (see  Mark  xiii:3^). 

Jerusalem  being  at  that  time  a  Roman  military 
station,  the  placing  and  relieving  of  the  guard 
was  in  force,  and  the  changes  of  the  watch  were 
indicated  at  regular  intervals  by  the  sounding 
of  a  trumpet. 

The  first  watch  was  from  six  until  nine,  the 
second  from  nine  until  twelve,  the  third  from 
twelve  until  three,  the  fourth  from  three  until 
six  in  the  morning.  The  third  watch,  which 
terminated  at  three  in  the  morning,  was  signaled 
at  its  close  by  three  peals  of  the  trumpet  with  a 
little  interval  between  them,  and  this  threefold 
signal  was  termed  by  the  Romans,  gallicinium. 

A  recognition  of  this  fact  explains  the  apparent 
discrepancy  between  Mark  and  the  other  Evangel- 
ists, three  of  whom  speak  only  of  the  cock  crow, 
including  in  that  term  the  whole  of  the  threefold 
signal,  while  Mark,  who  is  more  explicit,  speaks 
of  two  of  these  trumpet  peals  belonging  to  the 
close  of  the  third  watch  of  the  night  (Mark 
xiv  :68-72). 

That  this  cock-crowing  could  not  have  been 
the  voice  of  the  barnyard  fowl  is  evident  from  a 
consideration  of  the  above  facts,  and  also  in  view 
of  the  testimony  of  the  Talmud  to  the  effect 
that  neither  the  piiesthood  nor  the  laymen  were 
allowed  to  keep  hens  in  Jerusalem. 

The  priests  who  ate  of  holy  things  were  not  al- 
lowed to  raise  them  anywhere  in  Palestine,  but 
the  common  people  could  keep  them  outside  the 
Holy  City.  This  was  not  because  the  fowls  were 
considered  unclean  and  therefore  unfit  for  food. 
They  could  be  eaten,  and  could  be  brought  into 
the  city  after  they  were  dressed ;  but  the  commen- 
tators upon  the  Talmud  explain  the  interdiction 
as  follows:  "They  do  not  breed  cocks  and  hens 
in  Jerusalem  because  of  the  holy  things — that  is, 
these  fowls  by  scratching  are  continually  bringing 
up  insects,  and  reptiles  which  are  unclean,  by 
which  the  sacrifices  which  are  eaten  as  food  might 
be  polluted."    (See  Mis/ina,  Baba  Kama,  vii:7). 

E.  A.  R. 

COCKLE  (kok-k'l),  (Heb.  ^'f!??,  bosh-aw'). 

The  word  rendered  cockle  (Job  xxxi:4o)  should 


be.  as  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  stinking  weeds, 
or  of  R.  V.  noisome  weeds. 

This  word  may  denote  troublesome  or  offensive 
weeds  in  general  (Job  xxxi:40).  But  the  arums, 
whichabound  in  Galilee  and  other  Eastern  regions, 
have  precisely  the  odor  indicated  by  the  original, 
and  may  be  the  plants  meant.  The  wild  grapes 
(Is.  v:2,  4)  should  be  rendered  stinking  fruits. 
Such  are  the  fruits  of  Solanuni  nigrum,  L.,a  plant 
growing  in  all  vineyards  in  this  land,  the  fruit 
of  which  is  black,  resembling  a  small  grape,  and 
having  an  ill  odor,  which  would  correspond  with 
the  requirements  of  the  comparison.  It  is  called 
in  Arabic  'inab-edh-i/Aib,  wolf's  grapes.  The 
proximity  of  these  offensive  growths  is  some- 
times  scarcely  endurable. 

CCELESYBIA  (sel'e-syr'i-a),  (Gr.  if  koI\ti  Xvpta, 
hay  koi'lay  soo-ree'ah,  the  hollow  Syria). 

This  name,  which  is  evidently  of  Grecian  origin 
in  the  times  of  the  Seleucidae,  was  originally  ap- 
plied to  the  valley  lying  between  the  mountain- 
ranges  of  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus.  It  was  also 
used  to  denote  the  whole  tract  of  country,  with  the 
exception  of  Judaea  and  Phoenicia,  reaching  from 
Seleucis  to  Arabia  and  the  confines  of  Egypt 
( Strabo,  xvi.  2,  vol.  iii.  p.  365,  ed.  Tauch. ;  Polyb. 
Hist.  v.  80,  sec.  3).  In  the  time  of  David,  Coele- 
syria  was  probably  included  in  'Syria  of  Damas- 
cus,' which  was  conquered  by  that  monarch  (2 
Sam.  viii:6),  but  recovered  from  Solomon  by 
Rezon  the  son  of  Eliadah  (l  Kings  xi:23).  The 
possession  of  it  was  an  object  of  many  struggles 
between  the  Seleucidae  and  the  kings  of  Egypt. 
.Amyce.  the  name  of  the  plain  through  which  the 
Orontes  flowed,  is  derived  by  Bochart  from  the 
Syriac  Arnica,  which  means  deep,  and  is  nearly 
synonymous  with  the  Greek  word  Koilay,  hol- 
low.    Celosyria  is  found  in  the  Apocrypha. 

The  same  learned  writer  supposes  that  Syro- 
phcenicia  is  the  same  as  Ccelesyria.  Scythopolis 
and  Gadara  are  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  cities 
of  Ccelesyria  { .-Xntiq.  xiii.  13  sec.  2,  sec.  3).  The 
name  frequently  occurs  in  the  Apocrypha  (l  Mace, 
x:6g;  2  Mace.  viii:8;  x:il;  I  Esdr.  ii:i7,  24;  iv : 
48:  vii:i);  in  I  Esdr.  vi  :3,  it  is  called  simply 
Syria.  Under  the  emperor  Diocletian.  Phcenice  and 
Ccelesyria  formed  one  province,  called  Phcenicia 
Libanica.  Under  the  present  Turkish  government 
the  western  part  of  Ccelesyria  is  in  the  Paslialic  of 
Saide,  and  the  eastern  in  the  Pashalic  of  Damas- 
cus. 

COFFER  (kof'fer),  (Heb.  HI-,  ar-gawz' ,  sus- 
pended), a  movable  box  or  chest  hanging  from  the 
side  of  a  cart.  The  word  is  found  only  in  i  Sam. 
vi  :8,  II,  15.   (See  Ark  of  the  Covenant;  Chest.) 

COFFIN  (kof'fin),  (Heb.  "'"''?.  aw-rone),  a  casket 

for  the  dead  (Gen.  1:26).  (See  Burial  and 
Sepulchers  ;  Dead.) 

COGITATION  (koj'I-ta-shun),  (Heb.  1''^^,  rah- 
yoiie' ,  Dan.  vii:28),  elsewhere  rendered  simply 
"thought." 

COIN  (koin).     See  Weights  and  Measures. 

COLA  (ko'la),  (Gr.  Xw\<{,  khoh-la'),  a  place  men- 
tioned with  Chobai  (Judith  xv:4).  It  has  not  been 
identified. 

COLHOZEH  (kol-ho'zeh),  (Heb. '"''.""'?,  kol-kho- 

zeh' ,  every  seer),  a  descendant  of  Judah,  being  the 
son  of  Hazaiah  and  father  of  one  Baruch  (Neh. 
xi:5),  B.  C.  before  445. 

COLUXS  (ko'li-iis),  (i  Esdr.  ix:23).  See  Ke- 
laiah. 

COLLAR  (kol'lir),  (Heb.  ~^,peh). 

1.  An   aperture    (Job  xxx:l8).     Job's    trouble 
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bound  him  closely,  firmly,  and  fast  as  the  collar 
of  his  garment. 

"It  is  frequently  assumed  that  the  reference  is 
to  Jobs  emaciated  condition,  which  causes  his 
outer  garments  to  cling  to  him  like  the  neck  of  the 
close-fitting  inner  tunic.  Davidson  suggests  that 
the  idea  may  be  that  through  Job's  writhing  un- 
der his  pains  his  clothes  are  twisted  tightly  about 
him.  Dillman  finds  a  reference  to  the  unnatural 
swelling  of  Job's  body  by  elephantiasis  till  his 
garment  becomes  tight  like  a  collar."  (G.  M. 
Mackie,  Hastings'  Bib.  Diet.). 

2.  A  peculiar  kind  of  pendant  (Judg.  viii:26; 
Hcb.  ~f"Vf,  nei-ee-faw'),  rendered  "chains"  in 
Is.   iii:i9. 

COLLECTIOIT  (kdl-lek'shun),  (Heb.  •'^><'F'5,  mcu- 
ayth). 

1.  The  process  of  collecting  or  gathernig  as  the 
collection  of  specimens,  or  of  letters. 

2.  A  collection  of  money  for  charitable  or  other 
purposes  (.2  Chron.  xxiv:6,  9). 

COLLEGE  (kM'igj).  (Hcb.  ^'S^,mishneh' ,  repe- 
tition, 2  Kings  xxii:l4),  the  residence  of  the 
prophetess   Huldah. 

The  word  nxishnch  was  probably  used  as  a 
proper  name.  The  same  Hebrew  word  in  Zeph. 
i:io,  is  translated  "second"  where  allusion  is  made 
to  different  portions  of  Jerusalem  (Keh.  xi  :9). 

The  transl.ition  is  derived  from  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan  which  has  "house  of  instruction,"  a 
school-house  supposed  to  have  been  near  the  Tem- 
ple. Others  explain  it  as  denoting  the  quarter  of 
the  city  allotted  to  the  Levitcs.  who  were  a  second, 
or  inferior  order  as  compared  to  the  priests. 

It  was  probably  the  "lower"  city,  ^  4XXt)  t4Xi!, 
the  ctlur  city,  of  Jusephus. 

COLLOPS  (kSriups),  (Heb.  ^T^ , pee-maw' ,  to  be 
plumpi.  The  term  is  applied  to  the  thick  flakes 
of  f.it  flesh  uiion  the  haunches  of  a  stall  fed  ox 
It  is  emnloyeo  as  the  symbol  of  irreligious  pros- 
perity (Job.  xv;27). 

COLONT  (kur6-nj?),  (Or.  KoXwwa). 

This  distinction  is  applied  to  Philippi  in  Mace- 
donia t.Acts  xvi:l2).  Augustus  Cxsar  had  de- 
ported to  Macedonia  most  of  the  Italian  communi- 
ties which  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Antony ;  by 
which  means  the  towns  of  Philippi,  Dyrrachium, 
etc.,  acquired  the  rank  of  Roman  colonics  ( Dio 
Cass.  p.  455).  1  hey  possessed  the  )us  Jialicum 
(Italian  right),  consisting,  if  complete,  in  a  free 
municipal  constitution,  such  as  was  customary  in 
Italy,  in  exemption  from  personal  and  land  taxes, 
and  in  the  commerce  of  the  soil,  or  the  right  of 
stiiing  the  land. 

COLOBS  (kul'ers),  (Gen.  xxxvii:3). 

The  art  of  coloring  cloth  seems  to  have  attained 
to  great  perfection  among  the  Jews,  though  it  did 
not  originate  with  them,  but  with  their  idolatrous 
neighbors,  the  Phccnicians  and  Egyptians,  the  for- 
mer supplying  the  dyes,  the  latter  the  mode  of 
applying  them.  Four  artificial  colors  are  spoken 
of  in  the  Bible. 

1-  Purple,  which  was  derived  from  a  shell-fish 
native  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  coloring- 
matter  was  found  in  a  small  vessel  in  the  fish,  and 
the  rest  of  the  fish  was  useless.  Purple  was  the 
royal  and  noble  color,  indicative  of  wealth  and 
station  (Judg  viii:26;  Esth.  viii:is:  Luke  xvi: 
19;  Rev.  xvii  :4). 

8.  Blue,  produced  from  a  similar  source,  used 
in  the  same  way.  and  for  the  same  purposes  (Ex. 
XXV  :4:   Esth.  i  :6). 

3.  Scarlet  and  crinuon  appear  to  expre&s    the 


same  color.  "The  dye  was  produced  from  an  in- 
sect somewhat  resembling  the  cochineal,  which  is 
found  in  considerable  quantities  in  .-Vrmcnia  and 
other  Eastern  countries" — Smith.  The  three  col- 
ors above  mentioned,  together  with  white,  were 
employed  in  the  tabernacle  curtains  and  in  the 
vestments  of  the  priests. 

4.  Vermilion  was  used  in  fresco-painting  (Ezek. 
xxiii:i4!,  for  coloring  the  idols  themselves,  and 
for  decorating  the  walls  and  beams  of  houses  (Jcr. 
xxii:!4). 

The  natural  colors  noticed  in  the  Bible  arewhite, 
black,  red,  yellow,  and  green,  yet  only  three  colors 
are  sharply  defined,  white,  black,  and  red.  To 
show  the  vagueness  of  the  use  of  the  others,  the 
tint  green  (translated  "yellow"  in  the  A.  V.)  is 
applied  in  the  Hebrew  to  gold  (Ps.  Ixviii;n)  and 
to  the  leprous  spot  (Lev.  xiii:4Q).  (Scliaff,  Bii. 
Die/.}    (See  1'urhle,  Blue,  Cri.m.son,  Scarlet.) 

Figurative.  (1)  'WTiite  is  often  used  to  repre- 
sent what  is  pure  and  glorious.  (I)  God  having  Aair 
■while  as  wool,  and  «'«//<?  garments,  and  riding  on  ?. 
while  cloud,  denotes  his  eternity,  wisdom,  holincr.s. 
and  the  equity  of  his  providential  conduct.  (Dan. 
vii:9.  Is.  xix:l.  Rcv.xiv:i4.  (2)  Christ  is  •a'//«/(r,- 
he  is  pure  in  his  Godhead,  holy,  highly  exalted, 
and  abounding  in  love ;  and  he  is  ruddy,  and  red 
in  his  apparel;  he  appeared  in  our  nature,  and 
suffered  in  it;  and  in  the  execution  of  his  wrath 
conquers  and  destroys  his  enemies  (Cant.  v:io; 
Is.  lxiii:i,  2).  (3;  His  hair  white  as  wool,  de- 
notes his  eternity,  and  wisdom  (Rev.  i;i4).  (4) 
The  whiteness  of  his  throne  imports  the  holiness, 
equity,  and  glory  of  his  procedure  in  the  last  judg- 
ment (Rev.  xx:ii).  (5)  The  white  horses  of 
Christ  and  his  people,  are  the  pure  truths  of  the 
gospel,  by  means  of  whichthey obtain  spiritual  vic- 
tories (Rev.  vi:2;  xix:i4).  (6)  Saints  are  made 
white,  when  freed  from  guilt  and  sin  (Ps.  li  7)  ; 
their  white  raiment  is  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
appropriated  by  faith,  and  their  sanctification ;  the 
state  of  heavenly  glory,  in  which  they  arepcareable, 
noble,  and  triumphant  kings  and  priests  unto  God 
(Rev.  iii:4,-5:  'v:4;  xv:6|  and  (vii:i4).  (7)  The 
Nazaritcs  were  whiter  than  milk,  when  they  kept 
their  vows,  and  looked  fresh  and  comely  (Lam. 
iv:7).  (8)  The  fields  were  white  to  harvest,  or 
rii>e,  when  multitudes  seemed  fond  of  hearing  the 
gospel,  by  the  power  of  which  men  are  cut  off 
from  their  natural  state,  gathered  to  Jesus,  and 
bound  up  in  the  bundle  of  life  with  him  (John  iv: 
351- 

(2)  Black.  (I)  Blackness,  applied  to  gates, 
skin,  f.u  I-,  r.iiment,  imports  great  distress,  bitter 
grief  and  mourning  (Jcr.  xiv:2  and  viii;2i; 
Tocl  ii:6;  M.il.  \[\.n),  _  (2)  When  applied  to  the 
li.iir  of  one's  head,  it  signifies  beauty,  fresh- 
ness, and  soundness  (Lev.  xiii:37;  Cant.  v;ll).  (3) 
\Vith  respect  to  remaining  corruptions  and  af- 
flictions, and  often  to  the  views  of  unbelievers  the 
church  and  penple  of  G^d  are  black;  but  in  re- 
spect of  Christ's  ordinances,  and  implanted  grace, 
they  TiTQ  comely  (Cant,  i  :5.  61.  (4)  To  mark 
dread,  fear,  and  perplexity. the  Jews  and  Assyrians 
are  called  black  (Joel  ii:6:  N.ih.  ii:io).  (j) 
Hell  is  called  the  blackness  of  darkness. 

(3)  Red;  Redness,  (il  Redness  of  horses, 
and  rediirss  of  the  wine  of  God's  wrath,  denote 
the  fearful  and  bloody  effects  of  God's  judKuient.s 
(Zech.  i:8,  and  vi:2:  Rev.  vi:4;  Ps.  Ixxv:8).  (2» 
Redness  ascribed  to  the  church  as  a  vine,  denotes 
her  exposure  to  bloody  trouble  and  persecution, 
and  their  brinxing  forth  good  fruit  to  God  (Is,. 
xxvii:2).  (.1)  The  r.-(/ii.-.fj  of  the  heathen  dra 
gon,  signified  the  bloody  persecutions  of  the  Chris- 
tians by  the  Roman  emperors  (Rev.  xii:j).     (4) 
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The  redness  of  a  leprous  infection  in  flesh  or  gar- 
ments, might  denote  angry  refusal  of  reproof,  and 
furious  defense  of  faults  (Lev.  xiii:ig,  42,  49), 
and  (xiv:37).  (5)  Redness  of  eyes,  imports  hav- 
ing plenty  of  wine,  or  being  drunk  with  it  (Gen. 
xlix:i2;  Prov.  xxiii:29). 

(4)  Green.  ( i )  As  green  is  the  color  of  flour- 
ishing grass,  it  is  used  as  an  emblem  of  pleasant- 
ness, prosperity,  fullness  of  wealth,  grace,  or  com- 
fort. Jesus  Christ  is  called  a  green  tree,  to  mark 
his  unbounded  and  never-failing  fullness  of  grace 
and  fructifying  virtue  (Luke  xxiii:3i;  Hos.  xiv : 
8).  (2)  Saints  are  green  trees,  or  green 
things;  they  still  retain  the  Spirit  of  grace,  and 
grow  in  grace  and  good  works;  and  are  delightful 
to  behold  (Ps.  lii:8;  Rev.  ix:4).  (3)  Men 
abounding  in  prosperity,  honor,  and  wealth,  are 
called  green  trees  (Ezck.  xvii  :24  and  x.x:47). 

(5)  Blue.  In  types  and  emblems  it  signified 
heavenliness,  purity,  humility,  etc.  (Exod.  xxv:4; 
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H  ith  Laodicea  and  Hierapolis,  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake.  This,  according  to  Eusebius,  was  in 
the  ninth  year  of  Nero;  but  the  town  must  have 
been  immediately  rebuilt,  for  in  his  twelfth  year 
it  continued  to  be  named  as  a  flourishing  place 
(Nicct.  Chron.  p.  115).  It  still  subsists  as  a  vil- 
lage named  Chonas.  The  huge  range  of  Mount 
Cadmus  rises  immediately  behind  the  village,  close 
to  which  there  is  in  the  mountain  an  immense 
perpendicular  chasm,  affording  an  outlet  for  a 
wide  mountain  torrent.  The  ruins  of  an  old  castle 
stand  on  the  summit  of  the  rock  forming  the  left 
side  of  this  chasm.  There  are  some  traces  of  ruins 
and  fragments  of  stone  in  the  neighborhood,  but 
barely  more  than  sufficient  to  attest  the  exist- 
ence of  an  ancient  site ;  and  that  this  site  was 
that  of  Colossae  is  satisfactorily  established  by  the 
Rev.  F.  V.  J.  Arundell. 

COLOSSIANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE. 

(1)  Content  of  the  Epistle.     This  writing  be- 
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xxvi:i,  31,  36;  xxviii:3i;  Prov.  xx:30).  Among 
the  Hebrews  it  was  the  Jehovah  color,  the  symbol 
of  the  revealed  God  (comp.  Exod.  xxiv:io;  Ezek, 
1:26).  Delitzsch  says:  "Blue  denotes  the  soft- 
ened divine  majesty  condescending  to  man  in 
grace"   (Iris,  p.  48).     It  also  represented  reward. 

(6)  Purple.  Purple,  as  the  dress  of  kings,  was 
associated  with  royalty  and  majesty  (Judg.  viii : 
26;  Esth.  viii:  15;  Cant.  iii:io;  vii:5;  Dan.  v:7,  16, 
29,  A.  V.  "scarlet"). 

COLOSSiE  (ko-16s'se),  (Gr.  KoXotrcral,  kol-os- 
sali-ce'),  improperly  spelled  Colosse  (Col.  i:2),  a 
city  of  Phrygia,  on  the  river  Lycus  (now  Gorduk), 
not  far  from  its  confluence  with  the  Masander,  and 
near  the  towns  of  Laodicea,  Apamea,  and  Hier- 
opolis  (Col.  ii:i;  iv:l3,  15;  Comp.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat. 
v:4i;  Strabo  xii,  p.  576). 

A  Christian  church  was  formed  here  very  early 
probably  by  Epaphras  (Col.  i:7;  iv:i2  sq.^.  con- 
sisting of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  to  whom  Paul,  who 
does  not  appear  to  have  ever  visited  Colos^re  in 
person  CCol.  \\:\)  nddressed  an  Epistle  from 
Rome.     Not  long  after,  the  town  was,  together 


gins  with  the  salutation  of  Paul  and  Timothy  to 
the  Christians  of  Colossae,  (i:i-2),  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  expression  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
grace  of  God  manifested  in  the  experience  of  the 
Colossian  Christians,  (i:3-G).  Then  comes  a  gen- 
eral prayer  for  their  enlightenment  and  confirma- 
tion in  faith,  (i:9-23).  This  leads  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  faith,  which 
is  the  "mystery  hid  from  all  eyes,  but  now  mani- 
fested to  the  saints  of  God."  i.  e.  the  indwelling 
Christ,  (i:24-29).  The  theme  thus  brought  be- 
fore the  reader  is  then  taken  up  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  supremacy  of  Christ  is  cleared  and  estab- 
lished by  the  repudiation  of  speculative  concep- 
tions regarding  the  constitution  of  the  spi.itual 
universe  and  certain  ceremonial  usages  deduced 
from  them,  (ii:i-23).  As  against  these  useless 
ritual  practices,  the  writer  then  commends  certain 
ethical  principles  and  precepts  of  life,  (iii  and  iv). 
These  grow  out  of  participation  in  the  life  of  the 
Risen  Lord,  (iii:l-4).  The  frnit  of  them  is  the 
mortification  of  the  sinful  nature,  (iii  :5-ii),  whose 
counterpart  is  the  vivification  of  the  new  or  holy 
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character,  (iii:i2-i7).  Practically,  the  new  life 
should  evince  itself  in  ideal  domestic  harmony, 
(iii:i8-2S),  and  in  prayer  and  unblemished  con- 
duct among  men,  (iv:i-6).  The  writer  then  adds 
some  items  of  a  personal  nature  and  closes  with 
a  common  salutation,  or  benediction,  (iv:7-l8). 

(2)  The  Colossian  Heresy.  The  subject  of 
the  epistle  is  the  supremacy  of  Christ  over  all  prin- 
cipalities and  powers  conceivable.  Such  powers 
and  principalities,  it  appears,  were  being  com- 
mended by  the  adherents  of  a  certain  "philosophy." 
By  implication.  Christ's  authority  and  sphere  of  ac- 
tion were  presented  as  limited  and  remote  from 
men.  There  was  here,  of  course,  the  influence  of 
the  pagan  polytheism,  and  the  design  of  the  epistle 
is  to  check  this  influence  and  restore  to  the 
Colossian  Christians  their  absolute  and  pure  con- 
fidence in  Christ  as  the  all-in-all  of  the  Universe. 
The  exact  classification  of  this  philosophy  and 
of  those  who  taught  it  at  Colossa:  have  been  a 
question  in  dispute  among  critics.  One  of  the 
earliest  views  regarding  them  was  that  they  were 
disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  (Heinrichs  Nov.  Test. 
Kop.  vii.  pt.  ii.  p.  158)  Michaelis  &  Storr  thought 
they  were  Essenes.  Hug  believed  they  were  Mag- 
ians  (Introd.  vol.  ii,  p.  449,  Eng.  tr.).  Neander 
made  them  syncretists  who  attempted  to  com- 
bine Oriental  theosophy  and  asceticism  with  Chris- 
tianity (Planting  and  Training  of  the  Church, 
Chap.  i.  p.  374).  Light  foot  describes  them  as  a 
class  of  incipient  Gnostics  who  sprang  from  the 
Esscnism  of  the  preceding  age.  It  has  been  put  be- 
yond doubt  that  there  were,  even  before  the  advent 
of  Christ,  heretical  sects  within  Judaism,  especial- 
ly at  the  centers  where  Judaism  came  in  contact 
with  Hellenism.  These  interpreted  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  a  speculative  manner  and  developed  their 
speculations  into  a  cosmogony  and  a  theology 
quite  similar  to  the  theogonies  and  cosmogonies 
of  the  later  Gnostic  sects.  The  errors  taught  at 
Colossa:  were  kindred  to  these  speculations.  They 
constituted  a  system  ("philosophy")  characterized 
by  intellectual  exclusivcness.  as  against  which 
Paul  contends  for  the  universality  of  the  Gospel, 
(i:28),  which  he  designates  as  the  true  "wis- 
dom," (<ro0/a|,  "intelligence,"  {avvtirit\,  "knowledge," 
(yrCiais),  and  "perfect  knowledge,"  {tTtl-^iKaan), 
(\:<).  28;  ii  :2,  3;  iii:io,  16;  iv:5).  As  the  teach- 
ers of  the  error  constituted  themselves  into  an 
organization  and  practiced  rites  of  initiation,  the 
Apostle  "contrasts  with  these  the  one  univer- 
sal, comprehensive  mystery,  the  knowledge  of 
God  in  Christ."  This  mystery  exhausts  all  wis- 
dom. It  contains  "all  the  treasures  of  wis- 
dom and  knowledge  hidden  in  it."  If  the 
false  teachers  said  "We.  and  we  alone.  po\- 
sess  wisdom."  the  apostle  responded,  "True  wis- 
dom is  offered  to  all  in  the  revelation  of  God 
through  Jesus  Christ."  But  the  philosophy  taught 
by  these  teachers  included  a  doctrine  of  iKing; 
intrrmediatc  between  (iod  and  the  world.  The 
function  of  these  beings  was  to  bridge  over  the 
chasm  supposed  to  exist  between  the  true  God  and 
the  coarse  material  universe.  They  were  supposed 
to  have  a  share  in  the  creation  and  government 
of  the  world.  Against  this  doctrine  the  .Apostle 
sets  over  the  doctrine  of  the  One  Eternal  Son,  the 
Word  begotten  before  the  worlds,  (1:15-20;  ii : 
9-15).  Christ  was  the  word  become  Incarnate,  and 
in  him  men  had  all  they  required.  He  was  the 
image  of  the  invisible  God.  He  was  before  all 
things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist.  In  him  they 
were  complete  and  he  would  present  them  to  God, 
holy,  unblamable,  and  unrcprovable,  provided  they 
continued  steadfast  in  the  faith  Further,  this 
"philosophy"  led  to  asceticism.    It  drew  a  distinc- 


tion between  kinds  of  meats  and  drinks  (ii:i6), 
and  insisted  that  those  forbidden  should  not  even 
be  handled  or  tasted  or  touched  (ii:2i),  with  the 
intent  of  checking  tleshly  indulgence  (ii  :23).  All 
of  these  prescriptions,  Paul  consistently  with  his 
whole  attitude  towards  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
by  works,  denounces  as  valueless.  Christians  have 
risen  above  them  (ii:8,  20-22).  They  have  found 
the  true  and  only  remedy  for  sin — the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  inner  man  through  Christ,  (iii:i).  In 
this  way  a  new  life  has  been  born  within  them 
which  is  able  to  overcome  the  evil  tendencies  that 
work  through  the  flesh. 

(3)  The  Church  at  Colossae.  The  church  to 
which  this  letter  was  addressed  was  one  of  sev- 
eral in  the  same  general  neighborhood.  The  town 
of  Colossa;  (see  Coloss.*:)  was  situated  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Lycus.  Not  far  from  it  were  the  cities 
of  Laodicea  and  Hierapolis.  In  these  two,  as  well 
as  at  Colossx,  Christian  communities  had  been 
established  and  had  existed  for  some  time  before 
the  writing  of  the  epistle.  The  founder  of  the 
church  at  Colossae  was  Epaphras,  a  Gentile  from 
Phrygia. converted  to  the  Gospel  under  the  preach- 
ing of  Paul,  (iv:i2).  It  has  been  supposed  that 
this  Epaphras  became  the  missionary  of  the  gen- 
eral region  and  founded  not  only  the  church  at 
Colossae, but  also  those  at  Laodicea  and  Hierapolis. 
In  any  case,  the  Apostle  himself  declares  that  he 
was  personally  unknown  to  all  these  churches; 
(i:4,  8,  9;  ii:i,  5),  though  he  had  come  in  con- 
tact with  individual  members  in  thcni,  such  as 
Philemon  and  Epaphras,  and  he  reckons  them  as 
fruits  of  his  ministry  inasmuch  as  Epaphras  him- 
self, as  already  said,  was  one  of  his  converts  and, 
in  a  manner  his  vicar. 

The  conditions  already  described  as  prevailing  in 
the  Colossian  church,  and  calling  for  such  a  litter 
as  Paul  wrote,  must  have  been  to  some  extent  the 
same  as  those  found  at  Laodicea ;  for  Paul  directs 
that  the  letter  be  read  in  the  church  at  Lao<licea, 
(iv:i6),  and  betrays  some  concern  as  to  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  that  church  also,  (ii:i).  From  an 
allusion  made  in  this  connection  to  a  letter  to  the 
church  in  Laodicea.  (iv:i6).  it  has  been  inferred 
that  Paul  wrote  such  an  one  and  that  it  has  not 
been  preserved.  Another  inference  from  this  al- 
lusion identifies  the  letter  to  the  Laodiceans  with 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (see  Epiiesianvs).  It 
is  impossible  to  reach  a  definite  conclusion  in  this 
subject  beyond  the  negative  one  that  the  epistle 
current  in  the  ancient  ch\irch  under  the  title  of 
Laodiceans  was  not  the  document  alluded  to  in 
Col.  iv:i6. 

(4)  Time  and  Place  of  Composition.  The 
question  now  may  be  approaclud.  in  what  place 
.ind  at  what  time  of  his  life  did  Paul  write  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians?  In  the  received  text 
iTcxtus  Rfceptus)  the  subscription  answered  the 
first  part  of  the  question  by  assigning  the  lellcr  to 
Paul's  Roman  sojourn.  The  correctness  of  this 
subscription  has  been,  however,  recently  disputed. 
Several  excellent  scholars  ( Schulz,  Thiersch, 
Reuss,  Sabatier,  Weiss,  and  Meyer)  have  found 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  epistle  was  written 
from  Caesarea  during  the  .-Xpostle's  imprisonment 
in  that  city.  Upon  examination,  these  reasons 
prove  inconclusive.  On  the  other  hand,  the  st,ite- 
ment  of  the  subscription  is  borne  out  by  stronger 
considerations  than  any  adduced  for  C.Tsarea  as 
the  place  of  the  composition  of  the  letter.  Con- 
sequently, the  more  recent  scholars  are  inclined 
to  accept  the  older  view  and  assign  the  letter  to 
Paul's  Roman  imprisonment  (sec  Holtrmann,  Go- 
det.  T.  K.  Abbott.  7.ahn.  etc  )  But  if  Paul  wrote 
to  the  Colossians  from  Rome,  the  most  probable 
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date  for  his  writing  seems  to  be  the  end  of  the 
year  62  or  the  beginning  of  63  A.  D. 

The  occasion  and  design  of  writing  have  been 
partly  given  already.  The  Colossian  Christian 
community  was  composed  chiefly  of  converts  from 
among  the  Gentiles,  (i;i3,  21-27;  ii:i3;  iii  :6,  7). 
EpaphraSjthe  founder  of  the  church,  was  a  disciple 
of  Paul.  He  had  doubtless  taught  it  the  gospel 
as  he  had  heard  it  from  Paul.  But  his  teaching 
was  in  danger  of  being  corrupted  by  the  rise  in 
the  community  of  a  certain  system  of  error  (the 
"philosophy"  already  characterized  above).  In 
his  perplexity,  he  resorted  to  Paul  to  lay  the  case 
before  him.  In  the  epistle,  we  have  Paul's  re- 
sponse to  the  personal  appeal  of  Epaphras. 

(5)  Genuineness.  But  did  Paul  write  the  letter 
after  all  ?  This  question  was  answered  in  the 
negative  first  by  Meyerhoff  in  1838.  The  reasons 
upon  which  this  scholar  based  his  conclusion  were 
mainly  these  three:  (i)  That  the  style  of  the 
epistle  was  different  from  the  style  of  the  other 
Pauline  writings.  (2)  That  the  heresy  combated 
in  it  was  the  Gnosticism  of  Cerinthus  which  arose 
only  after  tlie  days  of  Paul.  And  (3)  that  Colos- 
sians  appeared  to  be  a  condensation  of  Ephesians. 
The  view  of  MayerhofF  was  taken  up  and  elab- 
orated by  the  leaders  of  the  Tubingen  school  of 
criticism.  Baur  and  Schwegler,  upon  grounds 
similar  to  those  already  cited,  and  further  because 
the  denial  of  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle  harmon- 
ized with  their  preconceived  philosophy  of  the  de- 
velopment of  thought  in  the  apostolic  age,  argued 
strenuously  against  the  Pauline  authorship  of 
Colossians. 

Out  of  the  efforts  to  prove  the  spuriousness  of 
the  epistle,  arose  two  efforts  to  assign  to  it  a 
semi-authentic  character.  First  Ewald  conceived 
the  idea  that  the  substance  of  the  thought  was 
Paul's,  but  that  it  was  written  down  by  Timothy, 
to  whom  the  apostle  had  committed  this  task, 
after  explaining  the  situation  to  him  and  approv- 
ing of  some  suggestions  made  by  him.  This  the- 
ory required  the  introduction  of  a  large  subjective 
element  into  the  solution  of  the  problem  and 
found  no  favor. 

The  second  view  propounded  to  account  for  the 
differences  between  Colossians  and  the  other 
epistles  of  Paul  is  the  interpolation  theory.  This 
view  was  elaborated  by  Holtzmann  and  assumes 
that  Paul  did  write  a  short  letter  to  the  Colos- 
sian church.  This  letter  was  taken  by  a  Gnostic 
of  the  early  part  of  the  second  century  and  used 
as  a  basis  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  After- 
ward, the  same  person  conceived  the  notion  of 
expanding  the  original  Colossian  Epistle  into  our 
present  letter.  This  view  is  carefully  worked  out 
and  supported  by  its  originator  in  a  keen  critique. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  found  but  few  advocates. 
Von  Soden  is  one  of  these ;  but  even  he  qualifies 
his  endorsement  of  Holtzmann's  theory  by  reduc- 
ing very  largely  the  number  of  passages  inter- 
polated. Pauline  authorship  is  at  present  denied 
to  the  epistle  by  Pfleiderer,  Hilgenfeld  and  Weiz- 
sacker.  whereas  its  genuineness  is  accepted  by 
Sabatier,  Lightfoot,  Weiss,  Farrar,  Salmon,  Godet, 
Zahn,  Abbott,  and  the  majority  of  scholars  in 
general. 

(6)  Conclusion.  These  discussions  have 
brought  into  view  two  important  matters  con- 
nected with  the  epistle.  First,  the  emphatic  place 
given  to  correct  conception  of  the  person  of  Christ 
in  the  apostolic  age.  It  was  the  Christological 
section,  i:i5-20.  which  served  to  raise  doubts  of 
Pauline  authorship.  The  removal  of  these  doubts 
leaves  the  Christology  of  the  epistle  in  bolder 
relief   than   it   was   before   they   were   suggested. 


Secondly,  the  relations  of  the  Epistles  to  the 
Ephesians  and  to  the  Colossians  are  cleared. 
These  relations  are  not  correctly  presented  when 
it  is  said  that  Ephesians  is  an  elaboration  of  the 
nucleus  of  Colossians  by  a  later  author,  or  that 
it  is  an  imitation  of  Colossians,  or  further  that 
Colossians  is  an  abridgment  of  Ephesians.  The 
two  epistles  move  in  the  same  sphere  of  thought 
and  are  expressed  in  language  and  style  possessing 
the  same  general  characteristics.  These  similari- 
ties grow  out  of  the  fact  that  the  author  wrote 
both  at  nearly  the  same  time  when  his  own  mind 
was  possessed  by  nearly  the  same  line  of  thought. 
The  differences  between  the  epistles  are  such  as 
rnight  be  expected  to  come  from  the  different  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  the  midst  of  those  to  whom 
they   were   respectively   addressed.      (See   Ephe- 

SI.-\NS. ) 

(7)  Helps  to  the  Study  of  the  Epistle.  The 
most  thorough  separate  commentary  on  Colos- 
sians, in  English,  is  that  by  Lightfoot.  Other  good 
commentaries  are  Abbott's  (in  the  International 
Critical  Series),  Ellicott's,  Maclaren's  (in  the  Ex- 
positor's Bible),  Moule's  (in  the  Cambridge  Bible 
also  the  same  author's  Colossian  Studies),  Barry's 
and  LI.  J.  Davies'. 

Of  the  older  works,  Eadie's  may  be  mentioned 
as  full  of  merit.  In  commentaries  upon  the  whole 
New  Testament,  Colossians  is  adequately  treated 
by  Meyer  and  Alford.  The  Expositor's  Greek 
Testament  (now  in  preparation)  may  be  expected 
to  be  excellent  on  this  writing.  A.  C.  Z. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  epistle  has  been 
made  by  J.  O.  F.  Murray,  Hastings'  Bib.  Diet. 

(a)  The  opening  section,  after  the  salutation 
(verses  i,  2),  is  devoted  to  an  elaborately  expand- 
ed thanksgiving  (verses  3-24).  St.  Paul  singles  out 
for  special  mention  the  fruitfulness  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth  among  the  Colossians  as  wit- 
nessed by  their  evangelist  Epaphras  (verses  3-8), 
and  prays  for  a  further  development,  springing 
from  the  same  source,  to  take  practical  eft'ect  in 
walking  worthily  of  the  Lord,  as  they  give  thanks 
to  the  Father  for  their  deliverance  from  the  power 
of  darkness  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  His 
love  (verses  9-16).  This  reference  to  the  Son 
leads  to  a  full,  though  condensed,  statement  of  the 
office  of  the  Son- — 

(a)  In  relation  to  the  universe  as  the  source 
and  goal,  and  the  present  principle  of  coherence 
for  all  creation  (verses  15-17),  and 

(/')  In  relation  to  the  Church  as  being  now  in 
His  risen  state  not  only  the  permanent  home  of 
all  the  divine  perfections,  but  also  the  source  of 
an  all-embracing  reconciliation  by  His  death 
(verses  18-20), — a  reconciliation  the  power  of 
which  the  Colossians  had  already  experienced,  and 
which  would  not  fail  of  its  final  consummation  if 
they  continued  as  they  had  begun,  faithful  adher- 
ents of  the  world-wide  gospel  of  which  St.  Paul 
was  in  a  special  sense  the  minister. 

(b)  This  personal  reference  forms  the  starting- 
point  of  the  second  section  of  the  epistle  (i:24- 
ii  :s),  in  which  St.  Paul  introduces  himself  to  his 
correspondents,  explaining  his  unique  position  in 
relation  to  the  consummation  of  the  divine  revela- 
tion, and  his  efforts  to  bring  the  hearts  of  all  men 
under  the  full  power  of  its  influence  (1:24-28). 
This  will  help  them  to  understand  the  interest  that 
he  takes  in  them  and  in  their  neighbors,  even 
though  they  had  never  met  in  the  flesh,  and  also 
the  ground  for  his  prayer  for  their  enlightenment 
(ii:i-3).  This  section  closes  with  a  brief  warn- 
ing against  some  plausible  deceiver,  coupled  with 
a  renewed  assurance  of  his  close  sympathy  with 
them,  and  his  joy  in  their  constancy  (verses  4,  s). 
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(c)  He  passes  now  to  a  series  of  special  exhor- 
tations and  warnings,  which  occupy  two  cliapters 
(ii:6;  iv  ;6  sq.),  and  fall  into  five  subdivisions. 

(a)  The  first  of  these  (ii:6-i9),  is  in  its  main 
purpose  an  exhortation  to  retain  their  hold  on  and 
to  develop  into  all  its  practical  consequences  the 
personal  relation  to  Christ  which  the  gospel  had 
made  known  to  them.  As  this  was  the  point  on 
which  the  Colossians  had  most  to  fear  from  false 
teachers,  the  exhortation  (verses  6.  7)  is  accom- 
panied by  an  explicit  warning  (verse  8),  and  a 
careful  statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
Christian  who  grasps  the  true  conception  of  the 
Person  of  Christ  is  assured  of  a  complete  moral 
development,  and  receives,  by  union  in  baptism 
with  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  the 
reality  of  that  separation  from  his  evil  nature 
which  had  been  foreshadowed  by  circumcision 
(verses  9-15).  In  the  light  of  this  thought,  the  at- 
tractiveness of  outward  observances  for  the  at- 
tainment of  purity  and  the  necessity  for  angelic 
mediation  disappear  (verses  16-19). 

(6)  In  the  second  subdivision  (ii:30-iii  :4), 
union  with  the  death  of  Christ  is  shown  to  be  a 
deliverance  from  formal  and  material  restrictions, 
and  union  with  His  resurrection  determines  the 
true  sphere  of  Christian  thought  and  life. 

(c)  The  third  subdivision  develops  the  same 
thought  in  its  present  practical  application  to 
moral  effort,  with  relation  (i)  to  the  appetites 
and  passions  (the  members  on  the  earth)  which 
need  to  be  done  to  death,  and  the  evil  habits  which 
must  be  stripped  off  (iii  :5-n),  and  (2)  to  the  new 
graces  which  the  Christian  must  seek  to  acquire 
(verses  12-14),  and  the  new  principles  by  which  he 
should  regulate  his  practice  (verses  15-17). 

(rf)  The  fourth  .subdivision  (iii  :i8-iv  :i),  ap- 
plies the  new  principle  to  the  fundamental  rela- 
tions of  family  life,  husbands  and  wives,  parents 
and  children,  masters  and  servants. 

(f)  The  last  subdivision  (iv:2-6)  contains  an 
exhortation  to  perseverance  in  prayer,  and  to  dis- 
cretion in  their  relations  with  the  heathen  world. 

(d)  The  letter  closes  with  a  commendation  of 
the  messengers,  Tychicus  and  Oncsimus,  by  who.se 
hands  it  was  sent  (ivi'-p),  and  a  group  of  per- 
sonal salutations  (verses  10-16). 

COMFORT   (kQra'fert),  (Heb.  ='j?,  nau'-t/tam', 

to  cninf. irt,  give  forth  sighs;  Or.  irapaKoKiui,  par- 
ak-ai-eh'o,  to  call  alongside,  help). 

Our  English  word  is  from  Lat.  confortare  {con 
forlis),  lo  strengthen  greatly,  and  means  to  ease, 
enhcarten,  encourage,  inspirit,  enliven,  console, 
cheer. 

Spiritual  comfort  is  that  pleasure  of  the  soul 
which  arises  from  the  consideration  of  what  God 
in  Christ  is  to  us  with  respect  to  relation,  and  of 
what  he  has  done  for  and  infallibly  promised  to 
us  (2  Cor.  i:4).  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  author  of 
it;  the  Scriptures  arc  the  established  ground  and 
means  of  it;  and  ministers  and  godly  comp.inions 
are  the  instruments  and  helpers  of  it  (John  xvi:7; 
Ps.  cxix:4<),  50;  2  Cor.  1:5,  6,  7  and  vii:6,  7).    (Sec 

CON.SOLATION.) 

COMFORTER  (kiim'ferler),(Gr.  iroprfirXirroT, /»ar- 
aX'V.n-A'o.     Scr  Hoi.Y  GiKisT;  Paraci.ktk. 

COMING  OF  CHRIST  (kSmlnR  6v  krisH,  (Gr. 
wapovala,  paroo-^ee'  ah.:i  being  present  I,  our  Lord's 
first  appearance  in  the  flesh  (I  John  v:2o;  2  John 
vii),  or  future  appearance  at  the  last  day.    (See 

Mll.I.KNNIIM.) 

COMMANDMENTS,  TEN  (k6m-mind-m^nts). 

Sec  I  )i  c   \i  01,11  . 

COMMENTARY. 

(1)  Meaning.  By  commentary,  in  its  theologi- 
cal application,  is  usually  meant  an  exhibition  of 


the  meaning  which  the  sacred  writers  intended  to 
convey ;  or  a  development  of  the  truths  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  willed  to  communicate  to  men  for 
their  saving  enlightenment.  This  is  usually  ef- 
fected by  notes  more  or  less  extended — by  a  scries 
of  remarks,  cfttical,  philological,  grammatical,  or 
popular,  whose  purport  is  to  bring  out  into  view 
the  e.xact  sentiments  which  the  mspired  authors 
meant  to  express.  The  ideas  contained  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  are  thus  transferred  into 
other  languages  and  rendered  intelligible  by  the 
help  of  oral  or  written  signs.  There  is  a  high  and 
holy  meaning  in  the  words  of  holy  men  who  spake 
as  they  were  moved.  To  adduce  this  in  a  per- 
spicuous form  is  the  important  office  of  the  com- 
mentator. As  there  never  has  been,  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  there  never  can  be,  a  universal 
language,  God  selected  for  the  revelation  of  his 
will  those  languages  which  were  in  all  respects 
the  fittest  media  for  such  a  purpose.  Hence  arises 
the  necessity  of  transplanting  from  these  individ- 
ual dialects  the  momentous  truths  they  were  se- 
lected to  express;  and  of  clothing  in  the  costume 
of  various  people,  as  far  as  that  costume  can  be 
adapted  to  such  an  object,  the  precise  sentiments 
which  were  in  the  minds  of  the  inspired  writers. 
It  is  true  that  this  can  be  only  imperfectly  done, 
owing  to  the  various  causes  by  which  every  lan- 
guage is  affected ;  but  the  substance  of  revelation 
may  be  adequately  embodied  in  a  great  variety  of 
garb. 

The  {oliiiwing  may  be  noticed  as: 

(2)  Characteristics,  (i)  \x\  elucidation  of 
the  meaning  belonging  to  the  words,  phrases,  and 
idioms  of  the  original. 

(2)  Another  characteristic  of  commentary  is  an 
exhibition  of  the  writer's  scope,  or  the  end  he  has 
in  view  in  a  particular  place.  It  ascertains  the 
precise  idea  he  intended  to  inculcate  in  a  given 
locality,  and  how  it  contributes  to  the  general 
truth  enforced. 

(3)  In  addition  to  this,  the  train  of  thought  or 
reasoning  pursued  throughout  an  entire  book  or 
epistle,  the  various  topics  discussed,  the  great  end 
of  the  whole,  with  the  subordinate  particulars  it 
embraces,  the  digressions  made  by  the  writer — 
these,  and  other  particulars  of  a  like  nature, 
should  be  pointed  out  by  the  true  commentator. 

(4)  Another  characteristic  of  conmientary  is, 
that  it  presents  a  comparison  of  the  sentiments 
contained  in  one  book,  or  one  entire  connected 
portion  of  Scripture,  with  those  of  another,  and 
with  the  general  tenor  of  revelation.  A  beautiful 
harmony  pervades  the  Bible.  Diversities,  indeed, 
it  exhibits,  just  as  we  should  a  prion  expccl  it 
to  do;  it  presents  difficulties  and  mysteries  which 
we  cannot  fathom;  biK,  with  this  variety,  there  is 
a  imiformily  worthy  of  the  wisdom  of  God. 

(3)  Differs  from  Translation.  From  what 
has  been  stated  in  regard  lo  the  constituents  of 
comniontary.  it  will  also  be  seen  that  it  differs 
from  translation.  Its  object  is  not  to  find  words 
in  one  language  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
original  language  of  the  Scriptures,  or  nearly  re- 
sembling them  in  significance,  but  to  set  forth  the 
meanings  of  the  writers  in  notes  and  remarks  of 
considerable  length.  Parafihrase  occupies  a  mid- 
dle place  between  translation  and  commentary; 
partaking  of  greater  diffuseness  than  the  former, 
but  of  less  exlont  than  the  latter. 

(4)  Different  Kinds.  There  arc  two  kinds  of 
commentary  which  we  shall  notice,  viz.,  the  crit- 
ical and  the  /'ovular: 

(/)  Critical.  The  critical  contains  grammat- 
ical and  philological  remarks,  unfolds  the  gen- 
eral and  special  significations  of  words,  points  out 
idioms  and  peculiarities  of  the  original  languages. 
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and  always  brings  into  view  the  Hebrew  or  Greek 
phraseology  employed  by  the  sacred  writers.  In 
a  word,  it  takes  a  wide  range,  while  it  states  the 
processes  which  lead  to  results,  and  shrinks  not 
from  employing  the  technical  language  common  to 
scholars.  • 

(2)  Popular.  Popular  commentary  states  in 
perspicuous  and  untechnical  phraseology  the  sen- 
timents of  the  holy  writers,  usually  without  de- 
tailing the  steps  by  which  that  meaning  has  been 
discovered.  It  leaves  philological  observations 
to  those  whose  tastes  lead  them  to  such  studies. 
All  scientific  investigations  are  avoided.  Its  great 
object  is  to  present,  in  an  attractive  form,  the 
thoughts  of  the  sacred  authors,  so  that  they  may 
vividly  impress  the  mind  and  interest  the  heart. 

The  Hmits  of  critical  and  popular  commen- 
tary are  not  so  wide  as  to  prevent  a  partial  union 
of  both.  Both  may  state  the  import  of  words 
and  phrases ;  both  may  investigate  the  course  of 
thought  pursued  by  prophets  and  apostles.  They 
may  develop  processes  of  argumentation,  the  scope 
of  the  writers'  remarks,  the  bearing  of  each  par- 
ticular on  a  certain  purpose,  and  the  connection 
between  different  portions  of  Scripture.  In  these 
respects  critical  and  popular  commentary  may 
substantially  coincide.  Perhaps  the  union  of  both 
presents  the  best  model  of  commentary,  provided 
the  former  be  diverted  of  learned  parade  and  re- 
pulsive technicalities,  and  the  latter  be  perspicu- 
ously full.  The  results  which  it  is  the  great  ob- 
ject of  every  commentator  to  realize  are  simply 
the  ideas  which  the  inspired  writers  designed  to 
set  forth.  These  constitute  theolog}-.  They  are 
emphatically  the  truth.  They  are  the  holy  mind  of 
God,  as  far  as  he  has  thought  fit  to  reveal  it  to 
men — the  pure  and  paramount  realities  which 
metamorphose  the  sinner  into  the  saint.  The  com- 
mentator who  comes  short  of  this  important  end, 
or  fails  in  e.xhibiting  the  whole  counsel  of  God 
in  its  harmonious  proportions,  is  not  succassful. 

(5)  Earlier  Commentaries.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  earlier  commentators  on  the 
Bible : 

Calvin. — In  all  the  higher  qualifications  of  a 
commentator   Calvin   is  pre-eminent. 

It  has  been  well  remarked  that  he  chiefly  at- 
tended to  the  logic  of  commentary.  He  possessed 
singular  acuteness,  united  to  a  deep  acquaint?nce 
with  the  human  heart,  a  comprehension  of  mind  by 
which  he  was  able  to  survey  revelation  in  all  its 
features,  and  an  enlightened  understanding  com- 
petent to  perceive  sound  exegetical  principles,  and 
resolute  in  adhering  to  them.  He  can  never  be 
consulted  without  advantage,  although  not  all  his 
opinions  should  be  followed.  His  works  pre- 
sent specimens  of  exegesis  that  deserve  to  be 
ranked  among  the  best  extant,  because  they  are 
occupied  with  the  spiritual  essence  of  the  Bible — 
with   the  theology   of  the  inspired   writers. 

Beaa. — Beza's  talents  are  seen  to  great  advan- 
tage in  expounding  the  argumentative  parts  of  the 
Bible.  He  was  better  acquainted  with  the  theol- 
ogy than  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament. 

Hammond. — This  learned  annotator  was  well 
qualified  for  interpretation.  His  paraphrase  and 
annotations  on  the  New  Testament  possess  con- 
siderable value;  and  many  good  specimens  of 
criticism  are  found  in  his  notes. 

Poole. — Poole's  annotations  on  the  Holy  Bible 
contain  several  valuable,  judicious  remarks.  But 
their  defects  are  numerous.  The  pious  author 
had  only  a  partial  acquaintance  with  the  original. 
He  was  remarkable  neither  for  profundity  nor 
acuteness. 

Poll  Synopsis  Criticorum. — In  this  large  work. 
the  annotations  of  a  great  number  of  the  older 


commentators  are  collected  and  condensed.  But 
they  are  seldom  sifted  and  criticised,  so  that  the 
reader  is  left  to  choose  among  them  for  himself. 

Grotius. — This  very  learned  writer  investigates 
the  literal  sense  of  the  Scriptures  with  great  dili- 
gence and  success.  He  had  considerable  exe- 
getical tact,  and  a  large  acquaintance  with  the 
heathen  classics,  from  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  adduce  parallels.  His  chief  defect  is  in  spirit- 
ual discernment.  Hence  he  rests  in  the  literal 
meaning  in  many  cases,  where  there  is  a  higher  or 
ulterior  reference. 

Le  Clerc. — Excellent  notes  are  interspersed 
throughout  the  commentaries  of  this  author,  which 
the  younger  Rosenmuller  transcribed  into  his 
Scholia.  His  judgment  was  good,  and  his  mode 
of  interpretation  perspicuous. 

Calmct. — Calmet  is  perhaps  the  most  distin- 
guished commentator  on  the  Bible  belonging  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  the  higher  qualities 
of  commentary  his  voluminous  work  is  very  de- 
ficient. It  contains  a  good  collection  of  historical 
materials,  and  presents  the  meaning  of  the  original 
where  it  is  already  plain. 

Patrick,  Lou'th,  Arnold  and  Whitby. — Bishop 
Patrick  had  many  of  the  elements  belonging  to  a 
good  commentator.  His  learning  was  great  when 
we  consider  the  time  at  which  he  lived,  his  method 
brief  and  perspicuous.  Lowth  was  inferior  to 
Patrick.  Whitby  presents  a  remarkable  com- 
pound of  excellences  and  imperfections.  In  phil- 
osophy he  was  a  master.  In  critical  elucidations 
of  the  text  he  was  at  home.  Nor  was  he  wanting 
in  acuteness  or  philosophical  ability.  His  judg- 
ment was  singularly  clear,  and  his  maner  of  an- 
notating straightforward.  Yet  he  had  not  much 
comprehensivenes  of  intellect,  or  a  deep  insight 
mto  the  spiritual  nature  of  revelation. 

Henry. — The  name  of  this  good  man  is  vener- 
able, and  will  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance. 
His  commentary  does  not  contain  much  expo- 
sition. It  is  full  of  sermonizing.  In  thorough- 
ness and  solidity  of  exposition  he  is  not  to  be 
named  with  Calvin. 

Doddridge. — The  taste  of  this  pious  commen- 
tator was  good,  and  his  style  remarkably  pure. 
He  had  not  much  acumen  or  comprehension  of 
mind;  but  he  had  an  excellent  judgment,  and  a 
calm  candor  of  inquiry. 

Scott. — The  prevailing  characteristic  of  Scott's 
commentary  is  judiciousness  in  the  opinions  ad- 
vanced. The  greater  portion  of  it,  however,  is  not 
proper  e.rposition.  The  pious  author  preaches 
about  and  paraphrases  the  original. 

A.  Clarke. — In  most  of  the  higher  qualities  by 
which  an  interpreter  should  be  distinguished,  this 
man  of  much  reading  was  wanting.  His  histo- 
rical and  geographical  notes  are  the  best. 

£.  F.  C.  Rosentmil/er. — The  Scholia  of  this 
laborious  writer  extend  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Looking  to  the  last  editions, 
they  are  unquestionably  of  high  value.  They 
bring  together  a  mass  of  annotations  such  as  is 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  most  Biblical 
students.  Yet  the  learned  author  undertook  too 
much  to  perform  it  in  a  masterly  style.  Hence 
his  materials  are  not  properly  sifted,  the  chaff 
from  the  wheat. 

Olshausen. — The  best  example  of  commentary 
on  the  New  Testament  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted has  been  given  by  this  writer.  It  is  a 
model  of  exposition  unrivalled  in  any  language. 
Verbal  criticism  is  but  sparingly  introduced,  al- 
though even  here  the  hand  of  a  master  is  appar- 
ent. 

Tholuck. — The  commentaries  of  this  eminent 
writer  on  various  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
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especially  those  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and 
Hebrews,  exhibit  the  highest  excgetical  excel- 
lences. While  he  critically  investigates  phrases 
and  idioms,  he  ascends  into  the  pure  region  of 
the  ideas,  unfolding  the  sense  with  much  skill 
and  discernment.  His  commentary  on  John  is  of  a 
more  popular  cast.  His  interpretation  of  the 
liergpredigt,  or  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  is  very 
\-aluable. 

In  addition  to  these,  Germany  has  produced 
other  specimens  of  commentary  that  occupy  a 
high  place  in  the  estimation  of  competent  judges. 
Lucke,  on  John's  writings,  especially  in  the  thiri 
edition  now  in  progress;  Gesenius,  on  Isaiah;  De 
Wctte.  on  the  Psalms ;  Havernick,  on  Ezekiel  and 
Daniel;  Billroth,  on  the  Corinthians;  Harless,  on 
the  Ephesians;  and  Baehr,  on  the  Colossians — pos- 
sess much  merit,  accompanied,  it  is  true,  with 
some  serious  faults.  As  examples  of  thorough 
and  solid  commentary,  the  English  language  pre- 
sents none  equal  to  those  of  Professor  Stuart  on 
the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Hebrews. 

(6)  Later  Commentaries.  A  valuable  com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  we  also 
possess  in  that  of  Professor  Hodge,  although  the 
author  cannot  be  said  to  have  gone  far  beyond 
Calvin,  in  whose  steps  he  has  closely  trodden. 

Among  the  later  commentaries  of  value  are 
those  of  Henry  Alford;  C.  J.  Ellicott;  F.  Godet; 
Kcil  and  Uelitzsch;  Heinrich  A.  W.  Meyer;  j.  D. 
Michaclis;  R.C.  Trench.  (Notes  on  the  Miracles, 
Notes  on  the  Parables,  etc.)  ;  F.  G.  A.  Tholuck; 
1)    I).  Whcdon. 

COMMEBCE  (kara'mers),  (Heb.  '^'^^,saw-khar', 

a  primitive  root;  to  travel  round,  specifically  as 
a  peddler).  The  idea  conveyed  by  this  word  is 
represented  in  the  sacred  writings  by  the  word 
trade. 

(1)  Origfin.  The  origin  of  commerce  must 
have  been  nearly  coeval  with  the  world.  As  pas- 
turage and  agriculture  were  the  only  employments 
of  the  first  inhabitants,  so  cattle,  flocks,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  were  the  only  objects  of  the 
first  commerce,  or  that  species  of  it  called  barter. 
It  would  appear  that  some  progress  had  been  made 
in  manufactures  in  the  ages  before  the  flood.  The 
building  of  a  city  or  village  by  Cain,  however  in- 
significant the  houses  may  have  been,  supposes  the 
existence  of  some  mechanical  knowledge.  The 
musical  instruments,  such  as  harps  and  organs, 
the  works  in  brass  and  in  iron  exhibited  by  the 
succeeding  generations,  confirm  the  belief  that  the 
arts  were  considerably  advanced.  The  construc- 
tion of  Noah's  ark,  a  ship  of  three  decks,  covered 
over  with  pitch,  and  much  larger  than  any  modern 
effort  of  architecture,  proves  that  many  separate 
trades  were  at  that  period  carried  on.  That  enor- 
mous pile  of  building,  the  tower  of  Babel,  was 
constructed  of  bricks,  the  process  of  making  which 
appears  to  have  been  well  understood. 

Such  of  the  descendants  of  Noah  as  lived  near 
the  water  may  be  presumed  to  have  made  use  of 
vessels  built  in  imitation  of  the  ark — if,  as  some 
think,  that  was  the  first  floating  vessel  ever  seen 
in  the  world — but  on  a  smaller  scale,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  crossing  rivers.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
descendants  of  his  son  Japhelh  settled  in  'the  isles 
of  the  Gentiles,'  by  which  are  understood  the 
islands  at  the  cast  end  of  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
and  those  between  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  whence 
their  colonies  spread  into  Greece,  Italy,  and  other 
western  lands. 

(2)  Sldon.  Sidon,  which  afterwards  became  so 
celebrated  for  the  wonderful  mercantile  exertions 
of  its  inhabitants,  was  founded  about  2,200  years 
before  the  Christian  era.    The  neighboring  moun- 


tains, being  covered  with  excellent  cedar-trees, 
furnished  the  best  and  most  durable  timber  for 
ship-building.  The  inhabitants  of  Sidon  accord- 
ingly built  numerous  ships,  and  exported  the  prod- 
uce of  the  adjoining  country,  and  the  various 
articles  of  their  own  manufacture,  such  as  fine 
linen,  embroidery,  tapestry,  metals,  glass,  both 
colored  and  figured,  cut,  or  carved,  and  even  mir- 
rors. They  were  unrivaled  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Mediterranean  coasts  in  works  of  taste,  ele- 
gance, and  luxury.  Their  great  and  universally 
acknowledged  pre-eminence  in  the  arts  procured 
for  the  Phoenicians,  whose  principal  seaport  was 
Sidon,  the  honor  of  being  esteemed,  among  the 
Greeks  and  other  nations,  as  the  inventors  of 
commerce,  ship-building,  navigation,  the  applica- 
tion of  astronomy  to  nautical  purposes,  and  par- 
ticularly as  the  discoverers  of  several  stars  nearer 
to  the  north  pole  than  any  that  were  known  to 
other  nations;  of  naval  war,  writing,  arithmetic, 
book-keeping,  measures  and  weights;  to  which  it 
is  probable  they  might  have  added  money. 

Eg>'pt  appears  to  have  excelled  all  the  neighbor- 
ing countries  in  agriculture,  and  particularly  in 
its  abundant  crops  of  corn.  The  fame  of  its  fer- 
tility induced  Abraham  to  remove  thither  with  his 
numerous  family   (Gen.  xii:io). 

(3)  Early  Mention  of  Money.  The  earliest 
accounts  of  bargain  and  sale  reach  no  higher  than 
the  time  of  Abraham,  and  his  transaction  with 
Ephron.  He  is  said  to  have  weighed  unto  him 
'400  shekels  of  silver,  current  money  with  the 
merchant'  (Gen.  xxiii:i6).  The  word  merchant 
implies  that  the  standard  of  money  was  fixed  by 
usage  among  merchants,  who  comprised  a  numer- 
ous and  respectable  class  of  the  community. 
Manufactures  were  by  this  time  so  far  advanced, 
that  not  only  those  more  immediately  connected 
with  agriculture,  such  as  flour  ground  from  corn, 
wine,  oil,  butter,  and  also  the  most  necessary 
articles  of  clothing  and  furniture,  but  even  those 
of  luxury  and  magnificence,  were  much  in  use,  as 
appears  by  the  ear-rings,  bracelets  of  gold  and 
of  silver,  and  other  precious  things  presented  by 
Abraham's  steward  to  Rebecca  (Gen.  xxiv : 
22,  S3)- 

Although  at  a  time  too  early  to  be  dated  the 
precious  metals,  gold  and  silver,  were  used  as 
media  of  exchange,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  they 
were  so  used  in  the  way  of  barter,  and  not  as 
money  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  which  implies  a 
definite  weight  bearing  a  stamp.  The  metal  was 
weighed  out,  just  as  other  articles  would  be 
weighed  that  were  not  sold  by  measure.  We  have 
no  suggestion  of  the  standard  of  weight.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  Phoenicians  would  be 
the  first  to  appreciate  the  convenience  of  coin, 
money  to  be  told  out  by  number ;  but  archxolo- 
gists  do  not  give  thcin  credit  for  the  invention. 
The  earliest  known  coins  are  I.ydian,  struck  by  the 
Mermnad  kings,  the  earliest  of  whom.  Gyges 
(Gugu  or  Gog),  usurped  the  throne  about  700 
B.  C.  The  Lydians  were  rivals  of  the  Phcenicians 
in  ingenuity,  in  fine  workmanship,  and  even  in 
commerce,  especially  on  internal  trade,  as  con- 
trasted with  maritime  and  coastal.  Professor 
Saycc  credits  their  merchants  with  being  the  first 
to  devise  inns  upon  regular  lines  of  commerce. 
We  need  not  hesitate,  then,  to  credit  them  with 
the  invention  of  money  when  the  evidence  of  the 
earliest  coins  certainly  is  in  their  favor.  Pliny 
ascribes  the  invention  to  Servius  Tullius.  As  that 
monarch  is  largely  the  creature  of  fable,  this 
means  only  that  the  earliest  Roman  coinage  (cop- 
perl  was  traditionally  assigned  to  him.  .\ ;  to 
Lvdia,  sec  Sayce's  article  in  Encyc.  Brit.,  s.  v. 
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(4)  Arabian  Commerce.  In  the  book  of  Job, 
whose  author,  in  the  opinion  of  tlie  most  learned 
commentators,  resided  in  Arabia,  and  was  con- 
temporary with  the  sons  of  Abraham,  much  light 
is  thrown  upon  the  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
science  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived. 
There  is  mention  of  gold.  iron,  brass,  lead,  crystal, 
jewels,  the  art  of  weaving,  merchants,  gold 
brought  from  Ophir,  which  implies  commerce 
with  a  remote  country,  and  topazes  from  Ethiopia ; 
ship-building,  so  far  improved  that  some  ships 
were  distinguished  for  the  velocity  of  their  mo- 
tion ;  writing  in  a  book,  and  engraving  letters  or 
writing  on  plates  of  lead  and  on  stone  with  iron 
pens,  and  also  seal-engraving;  fishing  with  hooks, 
and  nets,  and  spears;  musical  instruments,  the 
harp  and  organ ;  astronomy,  and  names  given  to 
particular  stars.  These  notices  tend  to  prove  that, 
although  the  patriarchal  system  of  making  pastur- 
age the  chief  object  of  attention  was  still  main- 
tained by  many  of  the  greatest  inhabitants  where 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Job  resided,  the  sciences 
were  actively  cultivated,  the  useful  and  ornamental 
arts  in  an  advanced  state,  and  commerce  prose- 
cuted with  diligence  and  success. 

The  inhabitants  of  Arabia  appear  to  have 
availed  themselves,  at  a  very  early  period,  of  their 
advantageous  situation  between  the  two  fertile 
and  opulent  countries  of  India  and  Egypt,  and  to 
have  obtained  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  a  very 
profitable  carrying  trade  between  those  countries. 
The  merchants  of  one  of  these  caravans  bought 
Joseph  from  his  brothers  for  twenty  pieces  of 
silver,  that  is  about  2/.  11  j.  8d.  sterling  or  thirteen 
dollars,  and  carried  him  into  Egj'pt.  The  south- 
ern Arabs  were  eminent  traders,  and  enjoyed  a 
large  proportion,  and  often  the  monopolv,  of  the 
trade  between  India  and  the  western  world. 

(5)  Egyptian  Manufactures.  At  the  period 
when  Joseph's  brethren  visited  Egypt,  inns  were 
established  for  the  accommodation  of  travelers  in 
that  country  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  Arabia. 
The  more  civilized  southern  parts  of  the  penin- 
sula would  no  doubt  be  furnished  with  caravan- 
saries still  more  commodious. 

During  the  residence  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt 
manufactures  of  almost  every  description  w'ere 
carried  to  great  perfection.  Flax,  fine  linen,  gar- 
ments of  cotton,  rings  and  jewels  of  gold  and 
silver,  works  in  all  kinds  of  materials,  chariots  for 
pleasure,  and  chariots  for  war,  are  all  mentioned 
by  Moses.  They  had  extensive  manufactories  of 
bricks. 

(6)  Foreign  Colonies.  The  expulsion  of  the 
Canaanites  from  a  great  part  of  their  territories 
by  the  Israelites  under  Joshua,  led  to  the  gradual 
establishment  of  colonies  in  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and 
several  islands  in  the  .Egean  Sea ;  they  pene- 
trated into  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  and.  spread- 
ing along  the  shores  of  Sicily.  Sardinia.  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Africa,  established  numerous  trading 
places,  which  gradually  rose  into  more  or  less  im- 
portance. At  this  period  mention  is  first  made  of 
Tyre  as  a  strong  or  fortified  city,  whilst  Sidon  is 
dignified  with  the  title  of  Great. 

(7)  Keigns  of  David  and  Solomon.  During 
the  reign  of  David,  king  of  Israel,  that  powerful 
monarch  disposed  of  a  part  of  the  wealth  obtained 
by  his  conquests  in  purchasing  cedar-timber  from 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a 
friendly  correspondence  while  he  lived.  He  also 
hired  Tyrian  masons  and  carpenters  for  carrying 
on  his  works.  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  culti- 
vated the  arts  of  peace,  and  indulged  his  taste  for 
magnificence  and  luxury  to  a  great  extent.  He 
employed  the  wealth  collected  by  his  father  in 
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works  of  architecture,  and  in  strengthening  and 
improving  his  kingdom.  He  built  the  famous 
Temple  and  fortifications  of  Jerusalem,  and  many 
cities,  among  which  was  the  celebrated  Tadmor  or 
Palmyra.  From  the  king  of  Tyre  he  obtained 
cedar  and  fir,  or  cypress-timbers,  and  large  stones 
cut  and  prepared  for  building,  which  the  Tyrians 
conveyed  by  water  to  the  most  convenient  land- 
ing-place in  Solomon's  dominions. 

Hiram  also  sent  a  vast  number  of  workmen  to 
assist  and  instruct  Solomon's  people,  none  of 
whom  had  skill  'to  hew  timber  like  the  Sidonians.' 
Solomon,  in  exchange,  furnished  the  Tyrians 
W'ith  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  and  received  a  balance  in 
gold.  Solomon  and  Hiram  appear  to  have  subse- 
quently entered  into  a  trading  speculation  or  ad- 
venture upon  a  large  scale.  Tyrian  shipwrights 
were  accordingly  sent  to  build  vessels  for  both 
kings  at  Eziongeber,  Solomon's  port  on  the  Red 
Sea,  whither  he  himself  went  to  animate  them 
with  his  presence  (2  Chron.  viii  :i7).  These  ships, 
conducted  by  Tyrian  navigators,  sailed  in  company 
to  some  rich  countries  called  Ophir  and  Tarshish, 
regarding  the  position  of  which  the  learned  have 
multiplied  conjectures  to  little  purpose.  The  voy- 
age occupied  three  years;  yet  the  returns  in  this 
new  found  trade  were  very  great  and  profitable. 
This  fleet  took  in  apes,  ebony,  and  parrots  on  the 
coasts  of  Ethiopia,  gold  at  Ophir,  or  the  place  of 
traffic  whither  the  people  of  Ophir  resorted ;  it 
traded  on  both  sides  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  coasts 
of  Arabia  and  Ethiopia,  in  all  parts  of  Ethiopia 
beyond  the  straits  when  it  had  entered  the  ocean ; 
thence  it  passed  up  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  might 
visit  the  places  of  trade  upon  both  its  shores,  and 
run  up  the  Tigris  or  the  Euphrates  as  far  as  these 
rivers  were  navigable. 

After  the  reign  of  Solomon  the  commerce  of  the 
Israelites  seems  to  have  very  materially  declined. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  Jehoshaphat,  king  of 
Judah,  and  Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel,  to  effect  its 
revival ;  but  the  ships  which  they  built  at  Ezion- 
geber having  been  wrecked  in  the  harbor,  the  un- 
dertaking was  abandoned. 

(8)  Tyre.  The  rising  prosperity  of  Tyre  soon 
eclipsed  the  ancient  and  long-flourishing  commer- 
cial city  of  Sidon.  About  600  years  before  Christ 
her  commercial  splendor  appears  to  have  been  at 
its  height,  and  is  graphically  described  by  Ezekiel 
(xxvii).  The  vast  wealth  that  thus  flowed  into 
Tyre  from  all  quarters  brought  with  it  its  too 
general  concomitants — extravagance,  dissipation, 
and  relaxation  of  morals. 

The  subjection  of  Tyre,  'the  renowned  city 
which  was  strong  on  the  sea,  whose  merchants 
were  princes,  whose  traffickers  were  the  honorable 
of  the  earth,'  by  Cyrus,  and  its  subsequent  over- 
throw by  Alexander,  after  a  determined  and  most 
formidable  resistance,  terminated  alike  the  gran- 
deur of  that  city  and  the  history  of  ancient  com- 
merce, as  far  as  they  are  alluded  to  in  Scripture. 

G.  M.  B. 

COMMON  (kora'mun),  (Gr.  Koiro!,  koy-nos' ,  be- 
longing to  several).  The  Greek  term  properly 
signifies  tuhat  belongs  to  all  (as  in  Wisd.  vii;3),  but 
the  Hellenists  applied  it  (like  the  Hebrew,  Kliole) 
to  what  was  profane,  i.  e.,  not  holy,  and  therefore 
of  common  or  promiscuous  use  (Acts  x:i4). 

They  also  applied  the  term  to  what  was  impure, 
whether  naturally  or  legally  (as  in  Mark  vii:2, 
compared  with  Mace,  i  :47.  62).  And,  finally,  it 
was  used  of  meats  forbidden,  or  such  as  had 
been  partaken  of  by  idolaters,  and  which,  as  they 
rendered  the  partakers  thereof  impure,  were  them- 
selves called  common  and  unclean. 
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C01(IM0NWEAI.TH  (k6m'miin-weith'),  (Gr. 
To\iTtla,f>o/-cc-ti'ah,  A  state),  spoken  of  the  tlieo- 
craiic  or  divine  commonwealtli  (Eph.  ii.ii);  else- 
where, "freedom"  (Acts  xxii:28,  R.  V.  "citizen- 
ship"). 

COIOOTNICATE  (k6m-mu'nMtat),  (Gr.  koivwvU, 
koy-nohn-ie ah,  Hcl).  xiii:l6),  from  root  meaning 
partnership,  sliarer;  used  intransitively,  to  partici- 
pate (Phil.  iv:l4). 

COMMTJNION  (k6m-mun'yun),  (Gr.  Koivwvla,  koi- 
noh'nef-ali,  conmiunityi,  a  fellowship  or  agree- 
ment, when  several  persons  join  and  partake  to- 
gether of  one  thing  (2  Cor.  vl;i4;  I  John  i;3i;  hence 
Its  application  to  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
supper  as  an  act  of  fellowship  among  Christians 
(I  CTor.  x:i6);  and  it  is  to  this  act  of  participation 
or  fellowship  that  the  word 'communion '  is  now 
restricted  in  the  English  language,  the  more  famil- 
iar ,i[>]ilii:atii.>n  ut  it  having  f.iUen  into  disuse. 

COMMXTNION  OF  SAINTS  (kora-mun'yun 
6v  sants),  a  part  of  Article  \\\  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed: 

"I  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  the 
communion  of  saints."  The  phrase  is  not  found 
in  the  creeds  of  the  Greek  Church ;  and  in  the 
West  we  find  it  first  in  Faust  us,  Bishop  of  Reji, 
South  Gaul,  A.  D.  about  455.  Among  the  views 
held  are : 

(1)  Boman  Catholic.  "The  communion  of 
saints  consists  in  the  union  which  binds  together 
the  members  of  the  Church  on  earth,  and  connects 
the  Church  on  earth  with  the  Church  suffering  in 
purgatory  and  triumphant  in  heaven.  The  faith- 
ful on  earth  have  communion  with  each  other  be- 
cause they  partake  of  the  same  sacraments,  are 
under  one  head,  and  assist  each  other  by  their 
prayers  and  good  works.  .  .  .  They  communicate 
with  the  souls  in  purgatory  by  praying  for  them, 
.  .  .with  the  blessed  in  heaven  by  obtaining  their 
prayers"  (Calh.  Did.,  s.  v.). 

(2)  Protestant.  The  Churches  of  the  Refor- 
mation rejected  these  views,  although  Protestant 
definitions  vary  somewhat,  (a)  Luther  declared 
the  Church  was  the  body  of  believers,  who,  by 
faith,  were  saints;  hence  the  phrase  was  cxcget- 
ical  of  the  "Holy  Church."  So  also  the  Reformed 
Church,  at  first  in  its  symbols,  the  First  Helvetic 
and  the  Scotch  Confession  of  1560.  (b)  Calvin 
understood  it  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Church.  "It 
excellently  expresses  the  character  of  the  Church; 
as  though  it  had  been  said  that  the  saints  arc 
united  in  the  fellowship  of  Christ  on  this  condi- 
tion, that  whatever  benefits  God  bestows  upon 
them  they  should  mutually  communicate  to  each 
other."  He  is  followed  in  the  Geneva  and  Heidel- 
berg Catechisms,  and  in  the  Westminster  Cate- 
chism, which  says:  "All  saints  .  .  .  being  united 
to  one  another  in  love,  they  have  communion  in 
each  other's  gifts  and  graces,  and  are  obliged  to 
the  performance  of  such  duties,  public  and  private, 
as  do  conduce  to  their  mutual  good,  both  in  the 
inward  and  outward  man."  (c)  Pearson  and 
Leighton  agree  substantially  in  staling  that  Chris- 
tians have  communion  with  the  Father  (i  John  i: 
3:  2  Pet.  i:4),  with  Christ  (i  John  i  :j ;  John 
xvii  :23),  with  the  Holy  Ghost  (Phil.  ii:i;  2  Cor. 
xiii:l4).  with  angels  (Hcb.  i:l4;  Luke  xv:io; 
Matt.  xvii:io).  with  all  saints  on  earth  as  the  liv- 
ing member*  of  Christ  (John  i  -.7  ;  Cnl.  ii  :iq).  and 
that  they  form  one  family  with  the  saints  who  arc 
in  glnrv  (Hchy  xii  :22.  2^).  (Barnes,  Bib.  Cyc, 
Mc.  &  Sir.  fiih.  Cyc.) 

COMMUNITY  OF  GOODS  (k6m-mO'nMy  6v 
giKids).  A  state  of  things  wliich  obtained  in  the 
early  church  (Acts  ii:44,  45;  ivj;,  34). 


COMPASS  (kum'pas),  (Hcb.  usually  -5?,  satv 

tab',  to  revulve),  used  in  the  A.  \".  as  a  noun,  as  to 
"  fetch  a  compass"  (Num.  xxxiv;5;  Josh.xv;3,  etc.; 
Acts  xxviii;i3,  Gr.  repUpxoiuu.,  to  go  around;. 

COMPASSION  (k6m-pish'un),  (Heb."?''^,X7;<f,«'- 
sed,  kindness;  Gr.  f\eos,  efch-os,  compassion).  It 
is  rendered  "mercy"  in  Micah  vi:8.  (See  also 
Matt.  v;7;  xxiii:23;  James  iii:i7). 

COMPEL  (kSm'pel),  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V. 
(Matt.  v:4l;  xxvii:32;  Mark  xv:2l)  of  the  technical 
Greek  term  an^-ar-yew' o  (dTTrapci/u),  literally,  "to 
employ  a  courier."  In  Luke  xiv:23  the  (jreek 
word  (di'07/(ofii>,  an-ang-katt zo)  has  the  milder 
sense  of  to  urge  ■with  great  seal. 

It  is  thus  that  Christians  are  to  compel  sinners 
to  come  in  to  Christ's  house,  when  with  the  ut- 
most earnestness  and  concern  they  show  them 
their  sinfulness  and  danger;  the  excellency,  love, 
and  loveliness  of  Christ ;  the  happiness  of  those 
who  receive  him ;  their  warrant  and  the  command 
of  God  to  believe  in  him;  and  beseech  them,  as  in 
Christ's  stead,  to  be  reconciled  to  God  (2  Cor. 
V  ;2o) . 

COMPKEHEND(k6m'pr4-hend'),fHeb.  Vl:,  ioa/. 
Is.  xl:i::i,  from  jirimitivc  root,  to  keep  in,  to  con- 
tain, to  hold  as  in  a  measure. 

1.  To  enclose   (Is.   xl:i2). 

2.  To  sum  up   (Rom.  xiii:9). 

3.  To  perceive  clearly,  understand  fully  (John 
i:5).  To  comprehend  with  all  saints  the  un- 
bounded love  of  Christ  is  to  have  a  clear,  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  its  nature  and  effects  (Eph. 
iii:i8). 

CONANIAH    (kSn'a-ni'ah),   (Hcb.  '''Tr*'^,   ip. 

nan-ya-ui'hoo,  Jah  has  sustained  or  made). 

1.  A  Levite  ruler  who  had  charge  of  the  of- 
ferings and  tithes  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (2 
Chron.  xxxi:i2,   13,  A.  V.  "Cononiah"). 

2.  One  who  made  large  offerings  for  the  pas- 
chal sacrifices  as  renewed  by  Josiah  (2  Chron. 
xxxv:9).     (B.C.  726). 

CONCISION  (ki^n-sIzh'Qn),  (Phil.  iii:2),  (Gr.  i, 
kototomt).  mutilation,  or  concision),  a  term  by  which 
St.  Paul  denominates  the  Judaizers  who  insisted 
on  circumcision  as  being  necessary  for  Gentile 
converts. 

CONCORDANCE  (k6n-k6rd'rjns\  the  name  as- 
sigiRil  Ici  a  lii"'k  which  gives  the  words  contained 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  alphahctic.il  order,  with 
a  reference  to  the  place  where  each  may  be 
found. 

CONCUBINAGE  (k6n-ku'bl-n4j),  (Hcb.  l^?'"?- 
pee-leh'ehesh,  a  half  wife),  in  a  scriptural  sense, 
means  tlie  state  of  cohabiting  lawfully  with  a  wife 
of  second  rank,  who  enjoyed  no  oilier  conjug.il 
right  but  th.it  of  cohabitation,  and  whom  the  hus- 
band could  repudiate  and  send  away  with  a  small 
present  (Gen.  xxi:l4). 

In  like  manner,  he  could  by  means  of  presents, 
exclude  his  children  by  her  from  the  herila^c 
(Gen.  XXV  :6).  Such  concubines  had  N'.ihor 
(Gen.  xxii:24),  Abraham  (xxv:6).  Jacob  (xxxv: 
22).  Eliphaz  (xxxvi:i2).  (iideon.  Saul  (2  Sam. 
iii  :7),  David  (2  Sam.  v  :i3  ;  xv  :if);  xvi  :2i),  Solo- 
mon (1  Kings  xi:3),  Caleb  (1  Chron.  ii:46^, 
Manassch  (ifc.  vii.  14),  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi : 
21),  Abiah  (2  Chron.  xiii:2l),  and  Belshazzar 
(Dan.  v  2). 

(1)  Causes.  To  judge  from  the  conjugal  his- 
tories uf  .Xbraham  and  Jacob  (Gen.  xvi  and 
XXX ).  the  immediate  cause  of  concubinage  was 
the  barrenness  of  the  lawful  wife,  who  in  that  case 
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introduced  her  maid-servant,  of  her  own  accord, 

to  her  husband,  for  the  sake  of  having  children. 
Accordingly  we  do  not  read  that  Isaac,  son  of 
Abraham,  had  any  concubine,  Rebecca,  his  wife, 
not  being  barren.  In  process  of  time,  however, 
concubinage  appears  to  have  degenerated  into  a 
regular  custom  among  the  Jews,  and  the  institu- 
tions of  Moses  were  directed  to  prevent  excess 
and  abuse  in  that  respect,  by  wholesome  laws  and 
regulations  (Exod.  xxi:7-9;  Deut.  xxi:io-i4).  It 
would  seem  that  the  unfaithfulness  of  a  concubine 
was  not  regarded  as  an  act  of  real  adultery  (Lev. 
xix:2o).  To  guard  adult  male  offspring  from  de- 
bauchery before  marriage,  their  parents,  it  appears, 
used  to  give  them  one  of  their  female  slaves  as 
a  concubine.  She  was  then  considered  as  one  of 
the  children  of  the  house,  and  she  retained  her 
rights  as  a  concubine,  even  after  the  marriage  of 
the  son  (Exod.  xxi  :9,  li).  When  a  son  had  inter- 
course with  the  concubine  of  his  father,  a  sort  of 
family  punishment,  we  are  informed,  was  inflicted 
on  him  (Gen.  xxxv  :22 ;  I  Chron.  v:i). 

(2)  Children.  With  regard  to  the  children  of 
the  wife  and  concubine,  there  was  not  the  differ- 
ence that  our  illegitimacy  implies ;  the  latter  were 
a  supplementary  family,  and  their  names  occur  in 
the  patriarchal  genealogies  (Gen.  xxii:24;  i 
Chron.  i:32).  The  rights  of  a  Hebrew  concubine, 
who  had  been  bought  of  her  father  and  of  a  Gen- 
tile taken  in  war,  were  protected  by  law  (Exod. 
xxi  :7  ;  Deut.  xxi  :io),but  the  rights  of  a  concubine 
who  had  been  bought  as  a  foreign  slave  were  un- 
recognized, and  those  of  a  Canaanitish  woman 
prohibited. 

In  the  Talmud  (tit.  Cetuboth),  the  Rabbins  dif- 
fer as  to  what  constitutes  concubinage;  some  re- 
garding as  its  distinguishing  feature  the  absence 
of  the  betrothing  ceremonies  (sponsalia),  and  of 
the  doivry  (Ubellus  dotis),  or  portion  of  property 
allotted  to  a  woman  by  special  engagement,  and  to 
which  she  was  entitled  on  the  marriage  day,  after 
the  decease  of  the  husband,  or  in  case  of  repudia- 
tion ;  others,  again,  the  absence  of  the  latter 
alone. 

(3)  Roman  Custom.  The  Roman  law  calls 
concubinage  an  allowed  custom.  When  this  ex- 
pression occurs  in  the  constitutions  of  the  Chris- 
tian emperors,  it  signifies  what  we  now  some- 
times call  a  marriage  of  conscience.  The  concu- 
binage tolerated  among  the  Romans,  in  the  time 
of  the  Republic  and  of  the  heathen  emperors,  was 
that  between  persons  not  capable  of  contracting 
legal  marriage.  Inheritances  might  descend  to 
children  that  spring  from  such  a  tolerated  cohabi- 
tance.  Concubinage  between  such  persons  they 
looked  on  as  a  kind  of  marriage,  and  even  allowed 
it  several  privileges ;  but  then  it  was  confined  to  a 
single  person,  and  was  of  perpetual  obligation,  as 
much  as  marriage  itself.  Concubinage  is  also 
used  to  signify  a  marriage  with  a  woman  of  in- 
ferior condition,  to  whom  the  husband  does  not 
convey  his  rank,  much  like  the  morganatic  mar- 
riages of  European  princes.  The  connection  was 
considered  so  lawful  that  the  concubine  might 
be  accused  of  adultery  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
wife. 

This  kind  of  concubinage  is  still  in  use  in  some 
countries,  title  of  halb-ehe  (half-marriage),  or 
left-hand  marriage,  in  allusion  to  the  manner  of 
its  being  contracted,  namely,  by  the  man  giving 
the  woman  his  left  hand  instead  of  the  right. 
This  is  a  real  marriage,  though  without  the  usual 
solemnity,  and  the  parties  are  both  bound  to  each 
other  forever,  though  the  female  cannot  bear  the 
husband's  name  and  title. 


CONCtTPISCENCE  (kon-ku'piss.'ns),  (Gr.  ^irt- 
dviJilcL,  ep-ee-thoo-iiue' ah,  a  longing,  Rom.  vii:8; 
Col.  iii:5),  evil  desire.     It  denotes; 

1-  The  imperfection  of  our  nature,  from  whence 
all  our  actual  sin  proceeds  (Rom.  vii :7 ;  James  i: 

2.  Actual  motions  and  inclinations  of  our  heart 
toward  sinful  deeds  (Rom.  vii  :8). 

3.  Unchastity,  especially  of  desire  (Col.  iii  :$ ; 
I  Thess.  iv  :5). 

CONDESCENSION  OF  CHRIST.  This  is  a 
term  used  to  express  the  meaning  of  Kenosis,  or  the 
Incarnation.  It  was  applied  to  the  limitations 
upon  the  Christ  in  His  incarnate  human  life;  to 
the  limitations  imposed  upon  Divine  omnipotence 
and  Divine  omniscience  within  the  human  sphere 
of  action,  in  order  to  allow  a  real  growth  and 
action  of  human  will  and  human  knowledge. 

The  term.  Condescension  of  Christ,  or  its  equiv- 
alent word,  Kenosis,  was  sometimes  used  widely 
to  apply  to  all  such  limitations,  sometimes  {e. 
g.,  in  the  discussions  on  the  17th  century) 
it  was  used,  in  antithesis  to  Kpi\pis,  of  a  virtual 
surrender  of  such  attributes,  as  opposed  to  a  pos- 
session but  conscious  restraint  in  the  use  of  them. 
On  these  exact  points  the  Bible  does  not  define, 
but  it  supplies  the  factors  that  have  to  be  recon- 
ciled, viz.,  the  reality  of  a  Divine  oneness  be- 
tween the  Father  and  the  Son  (John  i:i-i8;  x:3o; 
Heb.  i:3),  certain  limitations  of  perfect  inter- 
course between  the  Father  and  the  Incarnate  Son 
(Matt.  xxvii:46),  certain  statements  of  the  Lord 
Himself  as  to  the  limitations  of  His  own  knowl- 
edge (Mark  xiii:32)  and  of  His  own  'glory' 
(John  xvii:4),  and  statements  of  New  Testa- 
ment writers  as  to  the  reality  of  temptation,  and 
of  growth  in  wisdom  and  learning  in  Him  (Luke 
ii:io-52;  Heb.  ivris;  v:7,  8).  (See  Kenosls; 
Incarnation.) 

CONDUIT  (kon'dit),  (Heb. '""??'!',  teh-aw-law' , 
a  channel,  "watercourse,"  Job  xxxviii:25;  "trench," 
I  Kings  xviii:32-38). 

The  aqueduct  made  by  Hezekiah  to  convey  the 
water  from  the  upper  pool  of  Gihon  into  the  west- 
ern part  of  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xviii:l7;  xx:20; 
Is.    vii  :3  ;    xxxvi:2). 

CONEY  (ko'nj?),  (Heb.  l?'f,  shaiu-fawn' ,di  hare, 
hedgehog,  or  rabbit).     See  Shaphan. 


Coney. 
CONFECTION    (kon-fek'shiin),    (Heb.  "p,  ro'- 

ia^'/i),  a  perfume  made  by  Moses  (Exod.  xxx:35), 
CONFECTIONARY  (kon-fek'shijn-a-ry),   (Heb. 

^'T-"),  raw-kakh'),  a  woman  who  was  a  perfumer, 

(I  Sam.  viii:i3). 

"And  he  will  take  your  daughters  to  be  confec- 

tionaries,  and  to  be  cooks,  and  to  be  bakers."     We 

now  use  the  form  confectioner;  but  confectionary 

was  the  older  form. 

But  myself 
Who  had  the  world  as  my  confectionary. 

SHAKESPF..\Kr. 
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CONT^REirCE  (k6n'fer-<iis).fGr.  xpoffoi-oTieij^u, 
pros-an-at-ith'ay-mce,  to  communicate.  Gal.  ii:6). 
rhc  comiiiK  toKCther  to  discuss  questions  and  to 
deliberate  upon  subjects. 

It  was  used  originally  as  converse,  or  conversa- 
tion. This  is  Bacon's  meaning  in  the  passage. 
Essays  'Of  Studies'  (p  205,  Gold.  Treas.  ed.), 
■Reading  makcth  a  full  man;  Conference  a  ready 
man  :  and  Writing  an  exact  man.' 

CONFESSION  (k6n-f6sb'iin),  (Heb.  from  ~Vv 
yaw- Jaw',  literally,  to  use,  i.  e.,  extend  tbe  hand), 
is  used  in  the  Old  Testament  in  the  sense  of 
acknowledging  one's  sin  (Lev.  v:5;  Job  xl:l4;  Ps. 
xxxii:5). 

Jesus  Christ  will  "confess  his  people"  at  the  last 
day :  will  publicly  own  them  his  children,  bride, 
and  faithful  servants  (Luke  xii:8).  They  "con- 
fess him"  before  men,  when,  notwithstanding  of 
danger  and  opposition,  they  openly  profess  and 
adhere  to  his  truth,  observe  his  ordinances,  and 
walk  in  his  way  ( Matt,  x  :32).  To  "confess  God," 
is  to  praise  and  thank  him  (Heb.  xiii:i5).  To 
"confess  sin,"  is  candidly  to  acknowledge  our  guilt 
before  God,  who  can  pardon  or  punish  us :  or  to 
our  neighbor,  whom  we  have  ofTended,  or  who 
can  give  us  proper  instruction  and  comfort  (Ps. 
xxxii:5;  Matt,  iii  :6  ;  James  v:l6). 

CONFLAGRATION,  GENERAL  (  k<5n  '  fla- 
gra'shun,  jen  cr-jli. 

The  opinion  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  to  be 
effected  by  the  agency  of  fire  is  very  ancient,  and 
was  common  amongst  heathen  philosophers 
{0\\A.  Mcliiiiwrl>li.  1:256).  Other  tcsiinionies  arc 
quoted  by  Grotius  (De  Veritatc  Rel.  Chr.,  lib  i: 
sec.  22).  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  origin  of  this 
opinion;  it  can  scarcely  be  traced  to  tradition  de- 
rived from  revelation,  since  there  is  no  distinct 
reference  to  such  a  catastrophe  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. It  is,  moreover,  remarkable,  considering 
how  univcr.sal  and  definite  is  the  ordinary  belief 
on  the  subject,  that  there  is  only  one  passage  in 
the  New  Testament,  viz.,  2  Pet.  iii7, 10,  which 
can  be  adduced  as  speaking  distinctly  of  this  event. 
This  passage  is,  indeed,  very  explicit,  but  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  some  learned  and  able  ex- 
positors have  referred  it  altogether  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Jewish  polity. 

CONFUSION  (k6n-fu'zhun),  (Heb.  inp,  to'Aoo, 
Is.  xxxiviii;  xli:29). 

The  root  of  the  word  means  to  lie  waste,  desert, 
without  form;  the  huddling  of  things  together; 
perplexity;  disorder;  shame;  ruin  (Isa.  xxiv:io; 
Ps.  xxxv:4).  Unnatural  intimacy  with  beasts,  or 
of  a  man  with  his  daughter-in-law,  is  confusion; 
is  a  horrid  and  shameful  blending  of  natures  or 
persons  which  ought  to  be  kept  distinct.  But  the 
word  might  be  translated,  A  shocking  crime  (Lev. 
xviii:25,  and  xx:i2).  Idols  and  the  Egyptians 
were  the  confusion  of  the  Jews;  they  were  tlie 
means  or  the  occasion  of  bringing  them  to 
shame,  disorder,  perplexity,  and  ruin  (Is.  xli:2g, 
and  XXX  :3).  Confusion  of  face  denotes  per- 
plexity and  shame,  which  make  one  doubtful,  or 
to  blush  to  look  anywhere  (Ezra  ix:7).  (Brown). 
(Or.  iKaTaaraala,  ak-at-as-tah-see'ah,  Jas.  iii:l6) 
instability,  disorder,  tumult.  WyclifTe  has  un- 
steadfastness;  Cranmer  has  unslablencss ;  Geneva 
has  sedition. 

CONFUSION  OF  TONGUES  (kan-fQ'shBn  6v 
iJing/).     See   B.\nEL,  Towir  up. 

CONGREGATION    (k6n-gr6-ga'shfln),    (Heb. 
TTjy,,    ay- Jaw',    or   nyi^,    mO-ode' ;    Gr     av^ay^yi,. 
soon-ag-o-gay'). 
It 


1.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  denotes  the  He- 
brew people  in  its  collective  capacity,  under  its 
peculiar  aspect  as  a  holy  community,  hel  I  together 
by  religious  rather  than  political  bonds.  Deut. 
xxxi:3o;  Josh.  viii:35;  I  Chron.  xxixri,  etc. 
"Sometimes  it  is  used  in  a  broad  sense,  as  inclu- 
sive of  foreign  settlers,  Exod.  xii:l9,  but  more 
properly  as  exclusively  appropriate  to  the  Hebrew 
element  of  the  population.  Num.  xv:iS."  The 
congregation  was  governed  by  the  chief  of  the 
tribes  and  families,  but  from  these  was  selected  a 
council  of  70  elders.  Num.  xvi:2;  xi:i6.  This 
was  a  permanent  institution,  for  these  represent- 
atives of  the  people — who  at  first  met  at  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  at  the  call  of  one  silver  trumpet, 
while  the  congregation  came  at  sound  of  the  two, 
Num.  x:3,  4,  7 — became  in  post -exilic  days  the 
Sanhcdrin.  Doubtless  these  meetings  of  the  elders 
are  often  meant  when  the  term  "congregation" 
is  used.  Thus  they  meet  to  elect  a  king.  1  Sam. 
x:i7.  Their  decisions  bound  the  nation.  Josh. 
ix:i5,  18. 

2.  In  the  New  Testament  it  means  the  Chris- 
tian Church  at  large  or  a  local  congregation, 
but  in  King  James's  Version  the  corresponding 
Greek  word  (ecclesia'),  when  used  of  a  religious 
assembly,  is  always  rendered  "church,"  even  in 
Acts  vii  :38.  where  it  means  the  Jewish  congrega- 
tion in  the  wilderness.  King  James  expressly 
commanded  the  revisers  to  do  this,  in  opposition 
to  the  Geneva  Version,  which  uses  the  more  literal 
rendering  "congregation."  In  Acts  xix  :32,  39,  40 
it  means  simply  a  popular  assembly.  (Schaff, 
Bib.  Did). 

CONGREGATION,  MOUNT  OF  THE  (Heb 
~""^  '•!,  /t.ir  wii-aJi:'),  suppiiscd  by  some  to  refer 
to  Mount  Moriah  as  the  site  of  the  Temple  (Is, 
xiv;l3),  but  Zion  was  neither  a  northern  point  of 
the  earth,  nor  was  it  situated  on  the  north  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

The  name  denotes  some  place  of  religious  wor- 
ship among  the  Babylonians.  Delitzsch  says,  "The 
prophet  makes  the  king  of  Babylon  speak  after  the 
general  notion  of  his  people,  who  placed  the  seat 
of  the  Deity  on  the  simimil  of  the  northern  moun- 
tains, which  were  lost  in  the  clouds." 

CONGREGATIONAL  CBtURCH  (k6n-gre-ga'- 
shiiD-ril  chiirch). 

What  arc  known  as  the  Congregational 
Churches  of  America  and  of  Great  Britain  are  not 
the  only  churches  which  arc  congregational  by 
organization.  The  Baptists,  the  Christians,  the 
Unitarians,  and  several  other  religious  bodies 
have  substantially  the  same  polity,  so  that  nearly 
thirty-eight  per  cent  of  all  assemblies  for  public 
worship  in  the  United  States  are  of  this  type  of 
government.  But  the  group  of  churches  known 
by  the  title  of  "Congregational"  are  so  one  in  his- 
tory, faith,  character,  worship,  missionary  activi- 
ties and  responsible  mutual  relationship,  that  they 
constitute  as  distinct  a  denomination  as  any  in 
America. 

(1)  Origin.  American  Congregationalism  had 
its  origin  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Many  English  Protestants  felt  that  the  Reforma- 
tion, as  introduced  under  that  great  queen,  had  not 
gone  far  enough  toward  the  realization  of  what 
they  believed  that  the  Bible  taught  that  a  Christian 
church  should  be.  These  seekers  for  a  more  per- 
fect Reformation  were  of  two  classes, — the  Puri- 
tans, a  large  party  who  believed  in  the  possibility 
of  a  reformed  national  church,  and  the  Separat- 
ists, a  comparatively  small  and  ra<lical  parly,  who 
agreed  in  general  with  the  Puritans  as  to  the 
direction    in    which   churchly    reforms    should   be 
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sought,  but  held  that  Christians  should  separate 
from  the  national  church  and  organize  local  con- 
gregations composed  exclusively  of  persons  of 
professed  Christian  experience. 

The  first  to  proclaim  these  Separatist  views  suc- 
cessfully was  Rev.  Robert  Browne,  a  graduate  of 
Cambridge  University.  In  1580  he  formed  a  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Norwich.  A  similar 
church  completed  its  organization  at  London  in 
1592,  and  another  came  into  being  at  Scrooby,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of  London,  in  1605 
or  1606.  The  latter  had  Richard  Clyfton,  John 
Robinson,  William  Brewster  and  William  Brad- 
ford among  its  members.  Persecution  compelled 
all  these  churches  to  flee  from  England  to  Holland. 
That  formed  at  Scrooby  settled  at  Ley  den  in  1C09, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  its  membership,  un- 
der the  lead  of  Brewster  and  Bradford,  crossed 
the  Atlantic  in  the  "Mayflower,"  and  founded  the 
first  permanent  settlement  in  New  England  at 
Plymouth  in  1620. 

(2)  Early  Growth.  Not  long  after  Congrega- 
tionalism was  thus  brought  by  Separatists  to 
America,  political  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  in 
England  induced  many  prominent  Puritans  to 
emigrate  to  New  England.  Massachusetts.  Con- 
necticut and  New  Hampshire  were  settled  by 
Puritans,  and  beginning  with  the  formation  of  a 
Congregational  Church  substantially  like  that  of 
Plymouth  at  Salem  in  1629,  Congregational 
Churches  were  spread  by  Puritan  settlers  over 
the  New  England  colonies.  By  1637,  when  they 
held  their  first  synod,  or  general  council,  they 
numbered  22 ;  by  1646,  when  the  Cambridge  Synod 
formulated  their  polity,  they  had  grown  to  53.  In 
1760,  there  were  530  Congregational  Churches  in 
New  England.  By  1816,  they  had  multiplied  to 
1,000;  and  at  the  present  time  the  churches  of  the 
denomination  in  the  L^nited  States  number  5,625; 
their  ministers  about  5,500,  and  their  communi- 
cants 630,000.  As  late  as  1820,  four-fifths  of  the 
Congregational  Churches  were  in  New  England. 
Now  nearly  three-fourths  are  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

Some  few  of  the  way-marks  of  this  long  history 
have  been,  Eliot's  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Indians,  from  1646  onward ;  the  "Great  Awaken- 
ing" under  George  Whitefield  and  other  evangel- 
ists, 1740-41  ;  Jonathan  Edwards  and  the  New 
England  theology;  home  missions  organized,  1798; 
the  first  theological  seminary  opened  (AndoverL 
1808;  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
formed,  1810:  the  Triennial  National  Council  in- 
stituted, 1871  ;  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  in- 
augurated, 1881 ;  the  International  Congregational 
Council,  1891. 

Congregationalism  has  always  believed  in  popu- 
lar education.  Its  first  school  (Boston)  was 
opened  in  1635.  The  first  of  a  long  series  of  col- 
leges (Harvard)  was  founded  in  1636;  and  the  list 
of  such  institutions  of  higher  learning  essentially 
related  to  Congregationalism  now  embraces  forty- 
one,  besides  seven  theological  seminaries. 

(3)  New  Testament  Pattern.  The  founders 
of  (Congregationalism  believed  that  the  New 
Testament  contains  a  minute  and  authoritative 
pattern  of  what  a  church  should  be  in  organiza- 
tion and  government.  Few  of  their  present  suc- 
cessors would  make  so  sweeping  a  claim ;  but 
Congregationalists  generally  hold  that  the  Scrip- 
tures set  forth  certain  broad  principles  of  Chris- 
tian life  and  practice  which  should  dominate  the 
government  and  worship  of  a  church  as  truly  as 
the  conduct  of  an  individual  believer.  While 
Congregationalists  freely  recognize  that  all  Chris- 
tians, throughout  the  world,  are  spiritually,   but 


not  governmentally,  one — the  Church  universal^ 
they  have  held  from  the  beginning  that  the  proper 
organized  form  of  the  Church  is  not  national, 
synodical  or  diocesan,  but  in  self-governing  con- 
gregations— hence  the  name,  Congregationalist. 
Each  of  these  congregations — or,  more  properly, 
churches — is  to  be  composed  exclusively  of  mem- 
bers of  professed  Christian  faith  and  experience, 
united  one  to  another,  and  to  their  Lord,  by  a  cov- 
enant, assent  to  which  is  required  on  admission 
to  the  church.  Of  each  congregation  Christ  is  the 
immediate  Head,  hence  no  superior  human  au- 
thority can  interfere  with  its  control  of  its  own 
concerns.  It  chooses  its  own  officers,  regulates  its 
own  worship,  formulates  its  creed  and  covenant  in 
words  of  its  own  selection,  and  conducts  all  its 
business  by  the  votes  of  its  membership,  either 
directly  or  through  committees.  Hence  Congre- 
gational Church  government  is  spiritual  democ- 
racy. 

The  officers  of  a  Congregational  Church  were 
originally  a  "pastor,"  a  "teacher,"  one  or  two 
"ruling  elders,"  and  several  "deacons."  In  theory, 
and  in  practice  in  one  instance  of  early  Congrega- 
tional history,  "widows"  or  deaconesses  were  to 
be  added  to  the  officers  named,  all  being  thought 
to  be  required  by  the  New  Testament.  But  these 
officers  were  speedily  felt  to  be  too  numerous,  and 
the  official  equipment  of  a  Congregational  Church 
usual,  for  more  than  two  centuries  past,  has  been 
a  pastor  and  deacons.  Besides  the  deacons,  from 
two  to  eight  in  number  customarily,  churches  of 
size  have  a  "prudential"  committee  to  aid  the  pas- 
tor in  administration ;  but  no  act  is  final  unless  ap- 
proved by  the  church  itself.  Congregationalists 
have  always  felt  that  religious  knowledge  was  no 
monopoly  of  a  few.  but  the  privilege  of  all ;  hence 
they  have  emphasized  learning  in  the  pews  as  well 
as  in  the  pulpit.  Their  churches  have  been  charac- 
teristically of  a  missionary  spirit ;  and  their  wor- 
ship has  been,  and  is  still  essentially,  of  a  non- 
liturgical  character. 

But  while  each  Congregational  Church  is  inde- 
pendent and  self-governing,  it  is  not  alone.  Since 
Christ  is  the  immediate  head  of  each  church,  these 
churches  are  equal,  they  are  like  brothers  and  sis- 
ters in  one  family.  As  members  of  a  Christian 
household,  they  owe  one  to  another  counsel  in 
perplexity,  advice  in  important  decisions,  aid  in 
poverty,  and  admonition  when  in  error.  Hence 
arises  the  Congregational  thought  of  responsibil- 
ity, as  well  as  local  independence. 

(4)  Advisory  Councils.  This  responsibility 
finds  expression  in  "advisory  councils;"  i.  e.,  in  all 
matters  of  importance,  like  organizing  a  church, 
settling  a  pastor,  or  healing  a  quarrel  within  the 
church,  Congregationalists  believe  that  the  advice 
of  the  representatives  of  other  Congregational 
Churches,  assembled  by  invitation,  should  be 
sought.  Besides  these  occasional  councils,  which 
are  summoned  only  to  advise  on  the  particular 
question  under  consideration  and  are  not  perma- 
nent bodies.  Congregational  fellowship  finds  ex- 
pression in  local  "conferences"  and  "associations," 
often  embracing  the  churches  of  one  county ;  in 
state  conferences ;  and  in  the  Triennial  National 
Council.  In  these  permanent  bodies  the  churches 
are  represented  by  delegates.  None  of  these  bod- 
ies are  judicial ;  but  though  merely  advisory  their 
counsel  has  great  weight. 

While  each  Congregational  Church  can  express 
its  conception  of  (Christian  truth  in  words  of  its 
own  choosing,  Congregationalists,  gathered  in 
their  public  conventions,  have  never  hesitated  to 
give  testimony  to  their  faith.  Thus,  in  1648,  the 
Cambridge  Synod  approved  the  doctrinal  sections 
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of  the  Westminster  Confession;  in  1680,  a  council 
lepresentative  of  the  churches  of  Massachusetts 
approved  the  modification  of  the  same  Confession 
made  by  the  English  Congregationalists  in  1658. 
Similar  action  was  taken  by  the  churches  of 
Connecticut  in  1708.  The  National  Council  in  1865 
adopted  a  statement  of  belief;  and  a  creed 
was  put  forth,  in  1883,  by  a  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  National  Council  in  r88o,  which 
was  further  approved  for  publication  in  its  model 
"Manual"  for  a  Congfregational  Church,  by  the 
same  body  in  1895.  No  Congregational  Church 
is  required  to  subscribe  to  this  creed,  but  many 
have  adopted  it  as  their  expression  of  faith,  and 
it  represents  as  fairly  as  any  statement  could  the 
position  to-day  of  the  great  majority  of  Congre- 
gational Churches  and  ministers. 

(5)  Missionary  Work.  The  missionarj-work  of 
these  churches  is  mainly  conducted  through  six 
societies,  viz. :  the  "American  Board  :"  the  "Amer- 
ican Missionary  Association;"  the  "Congregation- 
al Home  Missionary  Society ;"  the  Congregation- 
al Church  Building  Society;"  the  "Congregational 
Education  Society:"  and  the  "Congregational 
Sunday-School  and  Publishing  Society." 

Congregationalists  believe  this  system  to  be  pe- 
culiarly illustrative  of  the  fraternal  spirit  of  the 
Gospel ;  they  regard  it  also  as  admirably  adapted 
to  the  intelligent,  self-governing  communities  of 
democratic  America,  to  the  development  of  whose 
characteristic  institiuions  it  has  contributed  much 
in  the  past.  But  the  Congregational  Churches  of 
America  have  never  claimed  to  be  the  only  true 
churches ;  and  they  stand  ready  to  unite  in  federal 
co-operation,  as  far  as  opportunity  may  offer,  with 
churches  of  the  Protestant  type  of  faith  commonly 
known  as  "evangelical."       Wiilistdn*  \V.\i.KrR. 

CONIAH  (ko-ni'ah),  (Heb.  ^Tt?.  kon-yaw' hoo, 
Jah  is  creating).    See  Jeconiah. 

CONONIAH  (k6n'o-ni'ah).    See  CoNANlAH. 

CONSCIZNCE  (kSn'shrns),  (Lat,  conscientia, 
consciousness;  Or.  a\itMriai\,  soon-i' day-sis). 

(1)  Views  Regarding  Conscience,  i.  J.  Stuart 
Mill.  Strictly,  the  name  is  applicable  to  the  power 
by  which  we  know  moral  law.  Popularly,  the 
name  is  given  indiscriminately  to  the  knowing 
power,  and  to  the  dipositions  and  sentiments  con- 
cerned with  morals.  "The  internal  sanction  of 
duty,  whatever  our  standard  of  duty  may  be,  is 
one  and  the  same — a  feeling  in  our  own  mind,  a 
pain  more  or  less  intense,  attendant  on  violation 
of  duty.... This  feeling,  when  disinterested,  and 
connecting  itself  with  the  pure  idea  of  duty,  and 
not  with  some  particular  form  of  it,  or  with  any  of 
the  merely  accessory  circumstances,  is  the  es- 
sence of  conscience."  J.  S.  Mill,  Utilitarianism, 
P-  4- 

2.  Bain.  "I  entirely  dissent  from  Dugald 
Stewart,  and  the  great  majority  of  writers  on  the 
theory  of  morals,  who  represent  conscience  as  a 
primitive  and  independent  faculty  of  the  mind, 
which  would  be  developed  in  us,  although  we 
never  had  any  experience  of  external  authority. 
On  the  contrary.  I  maintain  that  conscience  is  an 
imitation  within  ourselves  of  the  government 
without  us." — Bain.  Emotions  and  Will,  3d  ed., 
p.  28s. 

3.  Sedgwick.  "\  find  that  I  undoubtedly 
seem  to  perceive,  as  clearly  and  certainly  as  I  see 
any  axiom  in  arithmetic  or  geometry,  that  it  is 
'right'  and  'reasonable,'  and  the  'dictate  of  reason,' 
and  'my  duty,'  to  treat  every  man  as  I  should 
think  that  I  myself  ought  to  be  treated  in  pre- 
cisely similar  circumstances." — Sedgwick.  Milh 
ods  of  Elhics,  470.    (Fleming,  yocab.  of  Phil.) 


4.  Scliaff.  Conscience  is  the  inborn  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  the  moral  law  written  on  our 
hearts  which  judges  of  the  moral  character  of  our 
motives  and  actions,  and  approves  or  censureS; 
condemns  or  justifies  us  accordingly.  Rom.  ii: 
15.  This  universal  tribunal  is  established  in  the 
breast  of  every  man,  even  the  heathen.  It  may  be 
weakened,  perverted,  stupefied,  defiled,  and  hard- 
ened in  various  ways,  and  its  decisions  are  more 
or  less  clear,  just,  and  imperative  according  to  the 
degree  of  moral  culture.  John  viii:9;  Acts  xxiii: 
i;  xxiv:i6;  Rom.  ix;i;  and  i  Tim.  i:5. 

(2)  Terms  Applied  to  Conscience.  In  Ethics,  a 
large  number  of  terms  have  arisen,  in  which  are 
indicated  the  various  theoretical  and  practical 
judgments  involved  in  its  questions.  Among  the 
most  important  of  these  are  the  following:  approv- 
ing and  disapproving;  careless,  lax,  morbid,  nar- 
row, micrologic,  solicitous  about  trifles;  scrupu- 
lous :  certain  and  uncertain ;  proportional ;  complete 
and  incomplete;  concomitant,  when  it  regards 
things  present;  consequent,  things  past;  antece- 
dent, things  future;  dissuading  and  persuading; 
natural:  educated  and  uneducated;  erroneous  and 
right ;  free  and  servile ;  gnawing,  biting,  stinging, 
wounded  ;  good  and  bad  ;  tranquil,  calm,  quiet ;  im- 
probable and  probable ;  torpid  and  wakeful. 
( Fleming). 

CONSECRATION  (k6n's«-kra'shun),the  render- 
ing of  several  words  in  the  original.  Among  them 
are  Heb.  ^-7,  khah'ram  ,  to  devote;  ^J.^.,  neh'zcr, 
separation. 

It  is  the  act  of  solemnly  setting  apart  a  person 
or  thing  to  the  service  of  God.  By  various  trans- 
actions (such  as  the  circumcision  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  and  the  covenant  made  with 
them,  in  reference  to  their  posterity,  in  their  pass- 
ing through  the  Red  Sea;  in  their  appearance  be- 
fore God  at  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  solemn  covenant 
there ;  and  in  the  solemn  dedication  of  them- 
selves at  Ebal  and  Gerizim),  the  whole  Hebrew 
nation  were  "consecrated"  to  be  the  peculiar  peo- 
ple and  servants  of  God  (Exod.  xiv.  xix.  xxiv; 
Ueut.  v,  XX vi,  xxvii,  xxix).  To  commemorate 
the  destruction  of  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians, 
the  first-born  of  Israel,  man  and  beast,  were  "con- 
secrated" to  be  the  Lord's  (Exod.  xiii).  By 
washing,  offering  of  sacrifice,  and  sprinkling  of  oil 
or  blood,  were  the  Levilcs,  in  room  of  the  first- 
born, and  the  priests,  and  the  tabernacle,  temple, 
and  sacred  furniture,  "consecrated"  to  the  cere- 
monial service  of  God  (Exod.  xxviii:29;  Num. 
i:49;  iii:lo;  vii,  viii ;  2  Chron.  ii:4;  vii:9;  Ezra 
vi:i6,  17).  The  tithes  and  first-fruits  were  really, 
but  less  solemnly  "dedicated"  to  the  service  of 
God.  The  Jews  "dedicated"  their  houses,  and 
even  the  walls  of  their  city ;  probably  this  was 
done  with  prayer  and  thanksgiving  (Dout.  xx:5; 
Neh.  xii:27).  Joshua  "dedicated"  the  Gibconitcs, 
and  the  silver  and  gold  of  Jericho  (Josh,  vi,  ix). 
Not  a  few  "consecrated"  themselves  to  serveGod  in 
the  capacity  of  Nazariles,  or  Nethinims  (Num. 
vi).  Manoah  devoted  Samson  his  son;  and  Han- 
nah. Samuel  her  son,  to  the  perpetual  service  of 
God  (Judg.  xiii;  I  Sam.  i:2i,  21).  Many  "dedi- 
calr<l"  iheir  money,  fields,  and  catlle  to  the  Ixird 
(Lev. xxvii).  Moses,  Samuel,  Saul.  Oaviil  and  his 
successors,  and  other  warriors,  "dedicated"  part  of 
the  spoil  they  took  in  battle  (Num.  xxxi;  I 
Kings  xv:i5;  I  Chron.  xxvi:26-28).  When 
Judas  Maccab.Tus  purged  the  temple,  he  solenmly 
"dedicated"  it  to  its  holy  use.  and  appointed  the 
feast  of  dedication  to  be  yearly  observed    (Jului 

X  -22). 
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CONSOLATION  (kon'sO-la'shun). 

Christ  is  the  consolation  of  Israel;  with  predic- 
tions of  his  coming  and  kingdom  the  ancient 
prophets  comforted  the  Jews ;  and  in  every  age. 
his  person,  righteousness,  fulhiess,  and  love,  arc 
the  source  and  substance  of  his  people's  comfort 
against  every  trouble  (Luke  ii:25).  Are  the  con- 
solations of  Cod  small  with  thee?  Do  you  con- 
temn our  divine  advices,  which  we  have  given  you 
foryour direction  and  comfort?  (Jobxv:n).  (See 
Comfort;  Holy  Ghost.) 

CONSTELLATIONS  (kon'stel-la'shuns).  See 
Astronomy. 

CONSUMPTION  (kon-sump'shijn),  possibly 
tuberculosis  (Zech.  xiv;l2). 

CONTAIN  (kon-tan'),  (Gr.  lyKpaTevofiai,  eng-krat- 
yoo'om-ahee,  I  Cor.  vii:g,  to  exercise  self-re- 
straint in  diet  and  chastity). 

In  general  (i)  to  take  in;  hold  (i  Kings  viii:27). 
(2)    In  particular,  to  peruse  fully  (John  xxi:251. 

CONTENTION  (k6n-ten'shun),(Heb.  'v'"^,  maw- 
do  hn' ,   strife;    D""!,  reeb,  pleading;  Gr.  epts,  er'is). 

A  violent  effort  to  obtain,  or  resist,  something; 
contest,  strife  (Phil.  ii:3;  James  iii:i4,  16). 

It  is  sinful,  when,  with  anger  we  strive  with  one 
another  (Prov.  xiii:io);  or  lawful,  when  we 
eagerly  promote  that  which  is  good,  notwith- 
standing great  opposition  (i  Thess.  ii:2).  We 
contend  earnestly  for  the  faith,  when,  notwith- 
standing manifold  suffering  and  danger,  we  are 
strong  in  the  faith  of  God's  truth  contained  in  his 
word ;  zealously  profess  and  practise  it,  and  ex- 
cite others  to  do  so  (Jude   3). 

CONTENTMENT  (kon-tenfmcnt),  (Gr.  airip- 
Keia,  fw-tar' ki-ah,  sufficiency,  2  Cor.  ix:8). 

The  perfect  faith,  or  trust  which  makes  one  in- 
dependent of  outward  circumstances  (Phil,  iv: 
11;  I  Tim.  vi  :6,  8).  It  is  a  disposition  of  mind 
undisturbed  by  envy,  or  anxiety  (James  iii:l6; 
Matt.  vi:25.  34). 

CONTRITION  (k6n-trish'un),  (Heb.  ^Y},  daw- 

kaw' ,  bruised;  our  English  word  is  from  Lat.  con- 
tritus). 

It  denotes  being  broken  ;  bruised ;  deeply  affect- 
ed with  grief  (Ps.  xxxiv:i8  and  li:i7;  Is.  Iviitis 
and   lxvi:2). 

CONVENIENT  (kon-ven'ycnt),  (Gr.  )to«i)/tw, 
kath-ay' ko,  to  come  to),  signifies  "  becoming,  fit- 
ting, appropriate"  in  several  passages! Prov. xxx:8; 
Jer.  xl:4;  Rom.  i:28;  Eph.  v:4;  Philem.  ver.  8).  It 
occurs  once  in  the  dedication  of  James"  translators. 
It  was  an  ancient  Latin  tense  of  the  word. 

CONVENT  (k6n-vent'),(marg.  of  Jer.  xlix:i9and 
1:44).  to  convene,  to  summon  to  a  tribunal;  Lat. 
convenire. 

CONVERSANT  (kon-vers'ant),  (Heb.  M^?,  haw- 
lak' ,  Josh.  viii:35;  '  Sam.  xxv.15),  to  come  contin- 
ually, follow,  accustomed  to  haunt,  walking  among 
and  dealing  with. 

CONVERSATION  (kon'ver-sa'shun). 

1.  (Heb.  M..;:,  deh'rek,  Ps.  1:23),  road,  way,  cus- 
tom, manner;  R.  V.,  marg.,  "  way." 

2.  (Gr.  Tpiiros,  irop'os,  Heb.  xiii:5),  deportment, 
style   mode  of  life. 

It  thus  means  conduct,  or  mode  of  life,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  morals  (Ps.  xxxvii:i4;  Eph. 
iv:22;  Heb.  xiii:5;  i  Peter  i:i5). 

3.  (Gr.  Tro\lrtvtm,  pot-it' you-mah),Xo  behave  as 
1  citizen  (Phil.  i:27). 

In  Phil.  iii:20,  "  our  conversation  is  in  heaven" 
means  "  we  are  citizens  of  heaven,"  or  "our  citi- 
zenship is  in  heaven,"  i.  e..  Christians  are  citizens 


of  the  heavenly  kingdom  and  their  daily  civil  con- 
duct should  correspond  with  the  teachings  of  the 
gospel  of  the  kingdom. 

CONVERSION  (kon-ver'shun),  (Gr.  iiruTTpoip-fi, 
ep  is-trof-ay' ,  Acts  xv:3,  rendered  "conversion," 
literally,  turning  toward). 

Conversion,  a  change  from  one  state  to  another. 
Conversion  may  be  (i)  Merely  external,  or  that 
which  consists  only  in  an  outward  reformation. — 
(2)  Doctrinal,  or  a  change  of  sentiments. — {3\ 
Saving,  which  consists  in  the  renovation  of  the 
heart  and  life,  or  a  turning  from  the  power  of  sin 
and  Satan  unto' God,  Acts  xxvi:i8,  and  is  pro- 
duced by  the  influence  of  divine  grace  on  the 
soul. —  (4)  Sometimes  it  is  put  for  restoration,  as 
in  the  case  of  Peter,  Luke  xxii  ;32 — (5)  The  in- 
strumental cause  of  conversion  is  usually  the  min- 
istry of  the  word ;  thougji  sometimes  it  is  pro- 
duced by  reading,  by  serious  and  appropriate  con- 
versation, sanctified  afflictions,  etc.  (6)  "Conver- 
sion," says  the  great  Charnock,  "is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  regeneration  thus — Regeneration  is 
a  spiritual  change ;  conversion  is  a  spiritual 
motion ;  in  regeneration  there  is  a  power  con- 
ferred ;  conversion  is  the  exercise  of  this 
power ;  in  regeneration  there  is  given  us  a  prin- 
ciple to  turn ;  conversion  is  our  actual  turning. 
In  the  covenant,  God's  putting  his  Spirit  into  us 
is  distinguished  from  our  walking  in  his  statutes 
from  the  first  step  we  take  in  the  way  of  God,  and 
is  set  down  as  the  cause  of  our  motion,  Ezek. 
xxxvi  :27.  In  renewing  us,  God  gives  us  a  pow- 
er ;  in  converting  us,  he  excites  that  power.  Men 
are  naturally  dead,  and  have  a  stone  upon  them; 
regeneration  is  a  rolling  away  the  stone  from  the 
heart,  and  a  raising  to  newness  of  life;  and  then 
conversion  is  as  natural  to  a  regenerate  man  as 
motion  is  to  a  lively  body.  A  principle  of  activ- 
ity will  produce  action.  In  regeneration,  man  is 
wholly  passive ;  in  conversion,  he  is  active.  The 
first  reviving  us  is  wholly  the  act  of  God,  with- 
out any  concurrence  of  the  creature ;  but  after 
we  are  revived  we  do  actively  and  voluntarily  live 
in  his  sight.  Regeneration  is  the  motion  of  God, 
in  the  creature ;  conversion  is  the  motion  of  the 
creature  to  God.  by  virtue  of  that  first  principle ; 
from  this  principle  all  the  acts  of  believing,  re- 
penting, mortifying,  quickening,  do  spring.  In 
all  these  a  man  is  active;  in  the  other  he  is  merely 
passive."  Conversion  evidences  itself  by  ardent 
love  to  God,  Ps.  Ixxiii  -.2$,  delight  in  his  people, 
John  xiii  135,  attendance  on  his  ordinances,  Ps. 
xxvii  .■4,  confidence  in  his  promises,  Ps.  ix:io, 
abhorrence  of  self,  and  renunciation  of  the  world. 
Job  xlii:6;  James  iv:4;  submission  to  his  au- 
thority, and  uniform  obedience  to  his  word  as 
in  Matt,  vii  :20.  (See  Repentance;  Regenera- 
tion.) 

CONVICTION  (kon-vik'shun),  (Gr.  ^X(?7X".  et- 
eng'kho,  to  convict,  reprove,  John  viii:46,  A.  V. 
"convinceth."  The  R.  V.  changes  the  rendering 
to  "  convicteth."  In  i  Cor.  xiv:24,  A.  V,  "con- 
vinced" is  in  R.  V.  "reproved;"  in  Tit.  1:9  "con- 
vince" is  changed  to  "convict."  etc.). 

(0  Conviction,  in  general,  is  the  assurance  of  the 
truth  of  any  proposition.  (2)  In  a  religious  sense, 
it  is  the  first  degree  of  repentance,  and  implies,  an 
affecting  sense  that  we  are  guilty  before  God ; 
that  we  can  do  nothing  of  ourselves  to  gain  his 
forfeited  favor ;  that  sin  is  very  odious  and  hate- 
ful, yea,  the  greatest  of  evils.  (3)  There  is  a 
natural  conviction  which  arises  from  natural  con- 
science, fear  of  punishment,  moral  suasion,  or 
alarming  providences,  but  which  is  not  of  a  per- 
manent  nature.     (4)     Saving    conviction   is  the 
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work  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  cause ;  though  the  law, 
the  conscii-nce.  the  Gospel,  or  affliction,  may  be 
the  means,  John  xvi  :8,  9. 

CONVINCE  (k6n-vlns').     See  CONVICTION. 

CONVOCATION  (k6n-v6-kashun),  (Heb.  '♦'Ji;'?. 

mik-ra-w' ,A  h(jly  assembly.  Num.  x:2;  Is.  i;l3). 
This  term  is  a[i|>licd  invariably  to  meetings  of  a 
religious  character,  in  contradistinction  to  congre- 
gation, in  which  political  and  legal  matters  were 
occasionally  settled. 

On  the  sabbath,  on  the  day  of  the  passover,  on 
the  first  and  seventh  days  of  unleavened  bread, 
on  the  days  of  Pentecost  and  expiation,  on  the 
first  and  eighth  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  the 
Jews  had  their  solemn  convocations  (F.xod.  xii: 
16;  Lev.  xxiii;  Num.  xxviii;  xxix;  Neh.  viii:i8). 

COOK,  COOKING  (kook,  kooking).    See  FoOD. 

COOS  (ko'os),  (Gr.  Kus,  koce\,  Cos  or  Co  (now 
Stan-Co  or  Stanchio),  a  small  and  fertile  island  in 
the  /Egcan  Sea,  near  the  coast  of  Caria,  in  Asia 
Minor,  almost  between  the  promontories  on  which 
the  cities  Cnidus  and  H:i  I  icarnassus  were  situated. 

It  was  celebrated  for  its  wine,  silks,  and  cot- 
Ion  of  a  beautiful  texture.  The  island  is  mentioned 
in  I  Mace.  xv:23;  Acts  xxi:i.  It  is  about  twenty- 
one  miles  long  by  six  broad.  Its  principal  city  has 
been  seriously  injured  more  than  once  by  earth- 
quakes. 

COPING  (ko'ping),  (Heb.  "???,  tay'fakh,  a  hand- 
breath,  a  course  of  stones,  cither  flat  or  sloping,  to 
throw  off  the  water  (1  Kings  vii:f)). 

COPPER  (kfip'per),  (Heb.  •"'r'r,  nekh-o' sheth). 
Tubal  Clin  is  recorded  as  the  first  artificer  in  brass 
and  iron  (Gen.  iv;22). 

In  the  time  of  Solomon,  Hiram  of  Tyre  was 
celebrated  as  a  worker  in  brass  (l  Kings  vii:l4; 
comp.  2  Chron.  ii:i4). 

To  judge  from  Ilesiod  and  Lucretius  the  art 
of  working  in  copper  was  even  older  than  that 
in  iron,  pnib.ihly  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
found  in  larger  masses,  and  from  its  requiring  less 
labor  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

Palestine  abounded  in  copper  ( Deut.  viii:9), 
and  David  left  iK-hind  him  an  immense  quantity 
of  it  to  be  employed  in  building  the  Temple  (l 
Chron.  xxii;.VM).  All  sorts  of  vessels  in  the 
Tabernacle  and  Temple  were  made  of  copper 
(Lev.  vi:28;  Num.  xvi:39;  2  Chron.  iv:l6;  Ezra 
viii:27),  weapons,  and  more  especially  helmets, 
armor,  shields,  spears  (I  Sam  xvii:5.  6.  38;  2 
Sam.  xxiifi),  also  chains  (Judg.  xvi:2l),  and 
mirrors  (  Exod.  xxxviii:8).  The  larger  vessels 
were  mnuUkd  in  foinidries,  as  also  the  pillars 
for  architectural  ornaments  fi  Kings  vii).  ■  It 
would  however  appear  tl  Kings  vii  114)  that  the 
art  of  copncr-foMnding  was.  even  in  the  time  of 
Solomon,  but  little  known  among  the  Jews,  and 
w.TS  peculiar  to  foreigners,  particularly  the 
Phirnicians.  Michaelis  (Mas.  Rfclit  iv:2l7,  314) 
observes,  that  Mosos  seems  to  have  given  to  cop- 
per vessels  the  preference  over  earthen,  and  on 
that  ground  endeavors  to  remove  the  common 
prejudice  against  their  use  for  culinary  purposes. 
From  copper,  ,t1so.  money  was  coined  (Matt, 
x  :oi 

COPPERSMITH  fkdp'per  smith'),  (Gr.  xoXcrtJt, 
thi/kyooie',  a  brazierl.  a  worker  in  any  kind  of 
metals;  probably  Alexander,  an  opponent  of  St. 
Paul,  was  so  called  (:;  Tim.  iv;l4>  ber.uise  copper 
was  in  such  common  use.     (See  HAN'DtCRAFT.l' 

COPTIC  VERSION  (kfip'iik  ver'shin).  See 
Versio.ns.  A.si.ii..Nr  EuvfTiAN. 


COR  (kori,  (Heb.  13,  kor),  a  measure  for  both 
liquids  and  solids,  containing  ten  ephahs  or  bath"; 
(Ezek.  xlv:io).  Rendered  "measure"  except  i.. 
I  Esdr.  viii:20. 

CORAX  (kor'al),  (Heb.  '^''f^l,  raw-maw',  red 
coral.) 

it  is  usually  understood  to  be  denoted  by  the 
word  as  above,  in  Job  xxviii  :i8;  Ezck.  xxvii; 
16;  and  this  interpretation  is  not  unsuitable,  al- 
though the  etymology  is  not  well  made  out,  and 
the  dialects  afford  little  support.  The  ancient 
translators  were  evidently  much  perplexed  to  de- 
termine whether  the  word  pcn\n\m  (Job  xxviii: 
18;  Prov.  iii:is;  viii:ii;  xx;i5;  xxxi:io;  Lam. 
iv:7)  meant  corals  or  pearls.  This  will  always 
be  doubtful;  but  the  text  in  Lam.  iv:7,  by  de- 
scribing the  article  as  red,  suggests  a  preference 
of  the  former.  \\  iner  indeed  remarks  that  it  is 
scarcely  credible  such  a  product  should  have 
circulated  under  two  different  names  (.if  ramoih 
also  means  coral)  ;  but  surely  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  conceiving  that  one  word  may  have  denoted 
coral  generally,  while  another  may  have  distin- 
guished that  red  curat,  which  was  the  most  es- 
teemed and  the  most  in  use  for  ornament. 

Coral  is  a  marme  calcareous  substance  of  vari- 
ous colors  and  forms,  the  production  of  a  species 
of  zoophyte.  In  growth  and  external  appearance, 
coral  IS  like  a  beautiful  plant,  being  fi.xed  by  its 
root  to  the  rock,  and  spreading  out  its  branches 
from  main  stems.  Rut  it  has  not  the  life  of  a  plant. 
It  is  the  work  of  innumerable  animals,  which  ap- 
parently live  in  communities,  and  so  connected, 
that  the  prey  consumed  by  one  contributes  to 
nourish  all.  The  animal  is  very  simple:  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  sack  or  bag,  with  eight  tenta- 
ciila,  or  arms,  to  seize  its  prey.  This  animal  ap- 
pears to  possess  the  faculty  of  abstracting  cal- 
careous particles  from  the  ocean,  and  depositing 
them  in  a  soliu  mass.  So  rapid  is  their  multipli- 
cation, so  speedy  the  growth  of  their  work,  that 
it  eventually  forms  reefs  of  rock,  not  only  danger- 
ous to  navigation,  but  which,  rising  above  the  wa- 
ter, become  islands,  fit  for  the  abode  of  men. 
Among  these  are  the  famed  Bermuda  Islands  in 
the  .•\tlantic,  the  waters  surrounding  them, brought 
by  the  Gulf  stream,  being  warm  enough  to  allow 
the  coral  animals  to  live  and  work. 

CORBAN  (kor'ban),  (Gr.  KopP-iv,  korban',  an 
offering),  a  Hebrew  word  employed  in  the  Hellen- 
istic Greek,  just  as  the  correspon<lirig  Greek  word 
Joron  was  employed  in  the  Rabbinical  Helirew 
(Hiixtorf,  Lex.  Kab.  col.  tj-j<.)\  to  designate  an  obla- 
tion of  any  kind  to  God.  It  occurs  only  once  in 
the  New  Testament  (Mark  vii:n),  where  it  is  ex- 
plained (as  also  by  Josephus,  Anlii/.  I,  4,  c.  4,  Sec. 
4.  Contra  A  p.  1,  1,  sec.  22)  by  the  word  doron. 

The  Jews  sometimes  swore  by  Corhan,  or  by 
gifts  offered  to  God  (Matt,  xxiii  :i8).  A  person 
might  interdict  himself,  or  a  child  be  interdicted 
by  his  parents,  from  the  use  of  certain  thinps 
lawful  in  themselves.  The  thing  thus  interdicted 
was  considered  corhan.  A  person  might  thus  ex- 
empt himself  from  any  inconvenient  obligation 
It  was  with  such  practices  that  our  Lord  found 
fault  (Matt.  xv:s;  Mark  viirii),  as  destroy 
ing  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Grotius  shows  that  this 
and  similar  formiil.T  were  not  used  to  signify  thit 
the  thing  was  actually  devoted,  but  was  simply  in- 
tended to  prohibit  the  use  of  it  from  the  party  to 
whom  it  was  thus  made  cur/ioM.  as  though  it  were 
said,  "If  I  give  you  anvtiiing  or  do  anvthing  for 
yon.  iii,iy  it  111-  as  though  1  g.ive  you  th.it  which 
is  tievoted  to  Go<l,  and  iii,iy  1  be  accounted  per- 
lured  and  sacrilegious.'     Thus  the  Jews  permitted 
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even  debtors  to  defraud  their  creditors,  by  con- 
secrating their  debt  to  God;  as  if  the  property 
were  their  own,  and  not  rather  the  right  of  their 
creditor.  It  would,  indeed,  seem  surprising  that 
such  a  vow  as  this  (closely  analogous  to  the 
modern  profanity  of  imprecating  curses  on  one's 
self  if  certain  conditions  be  not  fulfilled)  should 
be  considfered  to  involve  a  religious  obligation 
from  which  the  party  could  not  be  freed  even  if 
afterwards  he  repented  of  his  rashness  and  sin. 
It  appears,  however,  from  Rabbinical  authority 
that  anything  thus  devoted,  except  within  cer- 
tain limitations,  was  irreclaimable  (Grotius,  An- 
notationcs  in  Matt.  xv:5),  and  that  even  the 
hasty  utterance  of  a  word  implying  a  vow  was 
equivalent  to  a  vow  formally  made. 

Rabbi  Eliezer  ben  Hyrkanos  ( A.D.  90),  who  felt 
in  several  ways  the  influence  of  Christianity,  was 
apparently  the  first  Rabbi  to  advocate  retractation 
of  vows.  I  render  A'^^rfariHiix  :i  thus:  'Rabbi  Eliezer 
said  that  when  rash  vows  infringe  at  all  on  paren- 
tal obligations.  Rabbis  should  suggest  a  retracta- 
tion (lit.  open  a  door)  by  appealing  to  the  honor 
due  to  parents.  The  sages  dissented.  Rabbi 
Zadok  said,  instead  of  appealing  to  the  honor  due 
to  parents  let  them  appeal  to  the  honor  due  to 
God ;  then  might  rash  vows  cease.  The  sages  at 
length  agreed  with  Rabbi  Eliezer,  that  if  the  case  be 
directly  between  a  man  and  his  parents  (as  in 
Matt.  XV  :5),  they  might  suggest  retractation  by 
appealing  to  the  honor  due  to  parents.' 

COB.be  (kor'be),  (Gr.  'S.op^i,  kor-be' ,  l  'EsAr.v: 
12),  a  name  apparently  answering  to  Zaccai  in  the 
lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  It  should  have  been 
spelled  Chorbe  to  correspond  with  the  Greek. 

COBD  (kord),  (Heb.  ^i?,  kheh'bel,  rope,  cord). 

(1)  The  Material  of  which  cord  was  made 
varied  according  to  the  strength  required.  Wil- 
kinson says  that  flax  was  used  for  making  ropes, 
string,  and  various  kindsof  twine;  for  large  ropes, 
however,  of  ordinary  quality  and  for  common  pur- 
poses, the  fibers  of  the  date  tree  were  employed, 
as  at  the  present  day.  The  strongest  rope  was 
probably  made  of  strips  of  camel  hide,  still  used 
by  the  Bedouins  for  drawing  water.  Other  mate- 
rials are  mentioned,  as  reeds,  rushes,  osier,  etc. 

(2)  Uses.  The  following  uses  of  cord  are  men- 
tioned: (i)  For  fastening  a  tent  (Exod.  xxxv: 
18;  xxxix:40:  Is.  liv:2).  (2)  For  leading  or 
binding  animals,  as  a  halter  or  rein  (Psa.  cxviii ; 
27;  Hos.  xi:4).  (3)  For  yoking  them  either  to  a 
cart  (Is.  v:i8)  or  a  plow  (Job  xxxix:io,  A. 
V.  "band").  (4)  For  binding  prisoners  (Judg. 
xv:i3;  Ps.  ii:3;  cxxix:4;  Ezek.  iii:25).  (5) 
For  bowstrings  (Ps.  xi  :2)  made  of  catgut; 
such  are  spoken  of  in  Judg.  xvi  :7  {.\.  V.  "green 
withes,"  but  more  properly  fresh  or  moist  bow- 
strings). (6)  For  the  ropes  or  "trackings"  of  a 
vessel  (Is.  xxxiii:23).  (7)  For  measuritig 
ground  (2  Sam.  viii:2;  Jar.  xxxi:39;  Amos  vii: 
17;  Zech.  ii:i);  hence  cord  or  line  became  an 
expression  for  an  inheritance  (Josh.  xvii:i4; 
xix:9;  Ps.  xvi;6;  Ezek.  xlvii:!^),  and  even 
for  any  defined  district  (Deut.  iii:7).  (8)  For 
fishing  and  snaring.  (9)  For  attaching  articles  of 
dress,  as  the  "wreathen  chains."  which  were 
rather  twisted  cords,  worn  by  the  high  priests 
(Exod.  xxviii:i4,  22,  24;  xxxix:i5.  17).  (10) 
For  fastening  awnings  (Esth.  i:6).  (11)  For 
attaching  to  a  plummet.  (12)  For  drawing  water 
out  of  a  well  or  raising  heavy  weights  (Josh, 
ii  :iS  :  Jer.  xxxviii  :6,  13).    (Mc.  &  Str.  Bib.  Cyc.') 

Figurative,  {i)  To  put  cords  about  one's 
reins,  to  gird  one's  self  with  a  cord,  was  a  token 
of  sorrow  and  humiliation   (Job  xii:i8;   i  Kings 


xx:3i,32).  (2)  Cord  is  often  used  for  inheritance: 
"I  will  givt  thee  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  curd  of 
thine  inheri  ance,"  Psalm  cv:ii,  margin.  "Joseph 
hath  a  double  cord,"  (Ezek.  xlvii:i3.  Eng.  tr. 
t7fo  portion.-)  ;  which  expression  originated  from 
the  custom  of  measuring  land  with  a  cord.  So 
Joshua  distributed  to  every  tribe  a  certain  num- 
ber of  cords,  or  acres.  (3)  "My  cords  (Eng.  tr. 
the  lines,  th; t  is,  my  lot)  are  fallen  unto  me  in 
pleasant  places"  (Ps.  xvi:6).  (4)  To  stretch 
a  cord  or  line  about  a  city  signifies,  to  ruin  it, 
to  destroy  it  entirely,  to  level  it  with  the  ground 
(Lam.  ii  :8).  (5)  The  cords  extended  in  setting  up 
tents  furnish  several  metaphors  (Is.  xxxiii:20; 
Jer.  x:2o).  (6)  The  silver  cord,  that  is  broken  at 
death,  is  the  pith  or  marrow  of  the  back-bone, 
the  spinal  cord  (Ecclcs.  xii:6).  (7)  The 
cords  of  God,  which  wicked  men  cast  from 
them,  are  his  government  and  laws,  which  are  un- 
easy to  them  as  they  restrain  their  liberty,  and 
bind  them  to  duties  which  they  hate.  (Ps.  ii:3). 
(8)  God  draws  with  cords  of  a  man,  and  bands  of 
love,  when  he  employs  rational  and  gentle  argu- 
ments, and  humane  methods,  such  as  men  em- 
ploy when  inducing  others,  as,  for  instance,  a  fa- 
ther guiding  a  child,  who  is  learning  to  walk,  with 
leading  strings.  (9)  The  cords  of  a  church  or 
state,  are  her  constitutions,  laws,  rulers,  power, 
and  wealth,  which  connect  and  establish  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  it ;  and  by  the  ruin  of  the  former 
of  which,  the  church  and  the  state  are  disordered 
or  dissolved  (Is.  liv:2;  Jer.  x:2o).  (10)  The 
harmonious  society  of  friends  is  a  three-fold  cord, 
not  easily  broken ;  each  contributes  to  strengthen 
and  support  the  whole  body  (Eccl.  iv:i2).  (11) 
The  cords  of  sinners,  are  the  snares  by  which 
they  catch  and  ruin  weak  and  innocent  persons. 
(Ps.  cxxix:4.  and  cxl:s).  (12)  The  cords  of 
sins  are  their  corrupt  lusts,  and  habits,  the  curse 
of  God's  law.  and  the  punishment  denounced  by 
it,  which  hold  transgressors  that  they  cannot  es- 
cape. (Prov.  v:22).  (13)  Men  draw  iniquity  with 
cords  of  vanity,  and  sin  as  with  a  cart  rope,  when, 
with  imsubstantial  pretences  of  pleasure,  profit, 
and  the  like,  they  engage  themselves  and  others  to 
act  wickedly ;  and.  with  all  their  might  and  dili- 
gence, endeavor  to  commit  it  (Is.  v:i8).  (14) 
Afflictions  are  cords;  they  restrain  our  liberty,  and 
ought  to  draw  us  to  God ;  nor  can  we  free  our- 
selves from  them  at  pleasure  (Job  xxxvi:8). 

COBE  (ko're),  (Gr.  Kooi?,  ko-re'),  the  Greek  form 
of  A'fra/;,  Ecclus.  xlv:l8;  Jude  11).  (See  KOR- 
AH,  I). 

COBIANDEB  (k5'ri-an'der),  (Heb.  ^i,  gad), 
a  round  aromatic  seed. 

The  coriander  plant  (Coriandrum  sativum) 
grows  wild  in  Palestine  and  neighboring  countries, 
and  is  often  cultivated  in  the  United  States.  The 
seeds  are  globular,  and  when  dry  are  pleasant  to 
the  taste  and  smell,  and  incrusted  with  sugar,  are 
often  sold  by  confectioners.  We  are  told  that  the 
particles  of  manna  were  shaped  like  coriander 
seed.     (See  G.\d.) 

COBINTH  (kor'inth),  (Gr.  KiSpii-tfot,  kor'in-thos, 
ornament,  beauty),  a  Grecian  city,  placed  on  the 
isthmus  which  joins  Peloponnesus  (now  called  the 
Morea)  to  the  continent  of  Greece. 

(1)  Topography.  A  lofty  rock  rises  above  it, 
on  which  was  the  citadel,  or  the  Acrocorinthus. 
It  had  two  harbors :  Cenchreae,  on  the  eastern 
side,  about  70  stadia  distant ;  and  Lechseum,  on 
the  modern  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  only  12  stadia  from 
the  city  (Strabo,  viii:6).  Its  earliest  name,  as 
given  by  Homer,  is  Ephyre.  Owing  to  the  great 
difficulty  of  weathering  Maiea,  the  southern  prom- 
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ontory  of  Greece,  merchandise  passed  thraogh 
Corinth  from  sea  to  sea ;  the  city  becoming  an 
entrepot  for  the  goods  of  Asia  and  Italy  (Strabo. 
viii:6).  At  the  same  time  it  commanded  the  traf- 
fic by  land  from  north  to  south.  An  attempt 
made  to  dig  through  the  isthmus  was  frustrated 
by  the  rocky  nature  of  the  soil ;  at  one  period,  how- 
ever, they  had  an  invention  for  drawing  galleys 
across  from  sea  to  sea  on  trucks.  With  such  ad- 
vantages of  position.  Corinth  was  very  early  re- 
nowned for  riches,  and  seems  to  have  been  made  by 
nature  for  the  capital  of  Greece.  When  the  Achaean 
league  was  rallying  the  chief  powers  of  southern 
Greece,  Corinth  became  its  military  center.  The 
canal  across  the  isthmus  has  been  recently  cut 
through 

(2)  Destruction  by  Romans.  The  fatal  blow 
fell  on  Corinth  (B.  C.  146),  when  L.  Munimius. 
by  order  of  the  Roman  Senate,  barbarously  de- 
stroyed that  beautiful  town  (Cicero,  I'err.  1:21), 
eminent  even  in  Greece  for  painting,  sculpture, 
and  all  designs  in  metal  and  pottery. 

(3)  Corinth  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
Corinth  of  which  we  read  in  the  New  Testament 
was  quite  a  new  city,  having  been  rebuilt  and  es- 
tablished as  a  Roman  colony,  and  ('copied  with 
freedmen  from  Rome  (Pausanias  and  Strabo. 
u.  s.)  by  the  dictator  C.Tsar.  a  little  before  his  as- 
sassination. Although  the  soil  was  too  rocky  10 
be  fertile,  and  the  territory  very  limited.  Corinth 
again  became  a  great  and  wealthy  city  in  a  short 
time,  especially  as  the  Roman  proconsuls  made 
it  the  seat  of  government  (Acts  xviii.)  for  south- 
ern Greece,  which  was  now  called  the  province 
of  Achaia.  In  earlier  times  Corinth  had  been 
celebrated  for  the  great  wealth  of  its  Temple  ot 
Venus,  which  had  a  gainful  traffic  of  a  most  dis- 
honorable kind  with  the  numerous  merchants  res- 
ident there — supplying  them  with  harlots  under 
the  pagan  forms  of  religion  The  same  phenom- 
ena, no  doubt,  reappeared  in  the  later  age.  The 
little  which  is  said  in  the  Xew  Testament  seems 
to  indicate  a  wealthy  and  luxurious  community, 
prone  to  impurity  of  morals;  nevertheless,  all 
Greece  was  so  conlaniinalcd.  ihnt  we  may  easily 
overcharge  the  accusation  against  Corinth.  The 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  X'enetinns  and 
the  Crusaders  in  1204  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  surrender  of  Corinth.  In  1446  the  Turk^ 
took  it,  and  in  1687  the  Venetians  retook  it;  the 
Turks  capturing  it  again  in  1715.  In  1823  it  joined 
in  the  successful  great  rebellion.  In  February. 
1858.  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
hut  has  since  been  restored  It  is  now  called 
Gorfho     (Davh.  nil).  Diet.) 

(4)  Corinthian  Church.  The  Corinthian 
Church  is  remarkable  in  the  Epistles  of  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  by  the  variety  of  its  spiritual  gifts,  which 
seem  for  the  tiinc  lo  have  eclipsed  or  superseded 
the  office  of  the  elder  or  bishop,  which  in  most 
churches  became  from  the  beginning  so  prom- 
inent. Very  soon,  however,  this  peculiarity  was 
lost,  and  the  bishops  of  Corinth  take  a  place  co- 
ordinate to  those  of  other  capital  cities.  One  of 
them.  Dionysius,  appears  to  have  exercised  a 
great  influence  over  many  and  distant  churches,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  P.itil  ar- 
rived at  Corinth.  (Acts  xviii  :i.)  and  lodged  with 
Aquila  and  his  wife  Priscilla.  who.  as  well  as  him- 
self, were  tent-makers.  He  preached  in  the 
Jewish  synagogue,  and  converted  some  to  the  faith 
I  I  Christ  ;  and  from  there  he  wrote  two  Epistles 
to  the  Thessalonians.  Finding  that  the  Jews  of 
Corinth,  instead  of  being  benefited,  opposed  him 
with  blasphemy,  he  shook  his  raiment,  and  turned 
to  the   Gentiles,   lodging   with   Justus,   surnamed 


Titus.  There  is  great  probability  that  Paul  visited 
Corinth  a  second  time,  (Acts  xx:2;  and  2  Cor. 
xii:i4;  xiii:i.)  and  a  third  time,  on  his  second 
return  to  Rome,  2  Tim.  iv  :20.     (See  Acts  of  the 
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CORINTHIANS,  EPISTLES  TO  THE. 

1.  First  Epistle.  (1)  Genuineness.  The  testi- 
mony of  Christian  antiquity  is  full  and  unanimous 
in  ascribing  this  inspired  production  to  the  pen  of 
the  .\postle  Paul. 

The  original  form  of  this  testimony  need  not  be 
given  here.  It  has  been  collected  and  presented 
by  writers  in  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament 
(See  Charteris'  Canoiiicity.  pp.  222-232.  W'estcott, 
On  the  Canon  of  the  Nezv  Testament  and  Zahn, 
Gesch.  des  Xeittest.  Kations).  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  epistle  comes  down  with  every  possible 
external  attestation  of  genuineness  that  could  have 
been  demanded  by  the  most  rigid  literary  criti- 
cism. 

This  external  attestation  is  fully  supported  by 
the  claims  and  marks  of  authorship  to  be  found 
within  the  epistle.  It  reveals  a  perfectly  consistent 
and  intelligible  historical  situation;  its  allusions 
and  undesigned  coincidences,  its  style  and  type  of 
thought  all  harmonize  with  the  theory  of  Pauline 
origin. 

Accordingly,  even  within  the  most  rigid  critical 
schools  until  quite  recently  and  with  very  few 
.ind  sporadic  exceptions,  the  genuineness  of  ist 
Corinthians  was  not  called  in  question.  The 
Tubingen  School  placed  it,  with  the  Epistles  to  the 
Romans  and  Galatians  and  the  Second  to  the 
Corinthians,  within  the  nucleus  of  the  undoubted 
Pauline  writings.  Bruno  Bauer  was  the  sole  ex- 
ception to  this  unanimity  of  opinion  until  1882. 
Since  that  date  a  series  of  attacks  have  been  made 
on  the  genuineness  of  this  writing  as  well  as  on 
all  of  the  others  as.sociated  with  it  by  the  Tiibingen 
critics.  The  source  of  these  attacks  is  chiefly  a 
Dutch  School  of  Criticism  consisting  of  Loman. 
Naber.  Pierson.  and  Van  Manen.  The  result  of 
this  hypercriticism  would  be  the  dissolution  of  the 
personality  of  Paul  and  the  explanation  of  Paulin- 
ism  as  a  product  of  a  form  of  evolution  within 
J'.idaism.  The  arguments  employed  in  support 
of  the  view  are  characterized  as  "wildly  sub- 
jective and  arbitrary"  and  have  been  disallowed 
by  the  vast  majority  of  scholars.  An  independent 
effort  to  cast  doubt  on  the  genuineness  of  all  the 
writings  ascribed  to  Paul,  was  made  by  R.  Steck 
who  undertook  to  base  his  view  upon  literary  and 
historical  data  found  in  the  Book  of  Acts  and  in 
the  extra-canonical  writings  of  the  period.  But 
this  effort,  like  that  of  the  Dutch  school,  has  met 
with  no  sufficient  endorsement  to  entitle  it  to  the 
attention  of  others  than  very  narrow  specialists, 
(See  Steck,  Der  Calaler  brief  nach  seiner  lichtheil 
unlersuchi :  1888.  l.oman.  Questioncs  Paulinae  in 
Theo.  Tid.  1882-1886;  Naber  and  Pierson.  Ver- 
isimilia:  \'an  Manen,  Jahrbueher  fuer  Protest. 
Theol.  1883-1887  ) 

(2)  Structure  and  Content.  The  construction 
of  the  epistle  is  like  that  of  Paul's  other  writings. 
It  begins  with  a  greeting  which  is  followed  by 
a  thanksgiving  for  the  good  which  is  in  the 
church.  It  takes  up  next  the  questions  of  doctrine 
and  life  on  which  the  church  needs  instructions 
and  warnings.  It  concludes  with  particular  com- 
munications. Of  these  three  sections,  the  first 
occupies  i;l-9;  the  second.  i:io;  .xv:58.  and 
the  third,  xvi.  The  second  and  most  extensive 
of  the  sections  contains  Paul's  admonitions  on  the 
following  subjects;  Party  spirit  in  the  church  at 
Corinth,  i:io;  iv:2i,  the  moral  scandal  caused  by 
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the  toleration  of  the  incestuous  offender,  v:  1-13; 
litigation  before  the  unrighteous,  vi:i-ii  ;  fornica- 
tion, vi:  12-20.  At  this  point,  the  epistle  becomes 
an  answer  to  certain  questions  propounded  to 
Paul  by  the  church.  The  first  of  these  questions 
referred  to  marriage,  vii;i-4o;  the  second  was 
concerning  eating  of  the  flesh  of  the  victims 
sacrified  to  idols,  and  led  the  Apostle  to  state 
the  great  principle  of  Christian  liberty,  viii:x;  the 
next  question  was  evidently  about  the  idea  of  serv- 
ices of  worship  and  included  minor  questions  as 
to  covering  the  head  by  women,  xi:l-l6,  as  to 
love  feasts  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  xi :  17-34,  and  ss  to 
abuses  in  speaking  with  tongues,  xii;i;  xiv  140. 
The  next  question  was  regarding  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead  and  leads  to  a  thorough  discussion 
of  the  subject  from  the  Apostle's  point  of  view, 
XV.  The  epistle  then  closes  with  some  directions 
regarding  the  collection  for  the  poor  saints,  per- 
sonal allusions  and  the  autograph  benediction  of 
the  Apostle. 

(3)  Occasion  and  Purpose.  The  epistle  seems 
to  have  been  occasioned  partly  by  some  intelligence 
received  by  the  Apostle  concerning  the  Corinthian 
church  from  the  domestics  of  Chloe,  a  pious  female 
connected  with  that  church  (i:ii),  and,  probably, 
also  from  common  report  (dKoveraL,  it  is  heard,  v:i); 
and  partly  by  an  epistle  which  the  Corinthians 
themselves  had  addressed  to  the  Apostle,  asking 
advice  and  instruction  on  several  points  (vii:i;, 
and  which  probably  was  conveyed  tc  him  by  Ste- 
phanas, Fortunatus,  and  Achaicu^  (xvi:i7).  Apol- 
los,  also,  who  succeeded  the  Apostle  at  Corinth, 
but  who  seems  to  have  been  with  him  at  the  time 
this  epistle  was  written  (xvi:i2),  may  have  given 
him  information  of  the  state  of  things  among  the 
Christians  in  that  city.  From  these  sources  the 
Apostle  had  become  acquainted  with  the  painful 
fact  that  since  he  had  left  Corinth  (Acts  xviii  :i8) 
the  church  in  that  place  had  sunk  into  a  state 
of  great  corruption  and  error.  One  prime  source 
of  this  evil  state  of  things,  and  in  itself  an  evil 
of  no  inferior  magnitude,  was  the  existence  of 
schisms  or  party  divisions  in  the  church.  'Every 
one  of  you,'  Paul  tells  them,  'saith  I  am  of  Paul, 
and  I  of  Apollos,  and  I  of  Cephas,  and  I  of  Christ' 
(i:i2).  This  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  four 
great  parties  had  arisen  in  the  church,  which 
boasted  of  Paul.  Apollos,  Peter,  and  Christ,  as 
their  respective  heads.  The  existence  in  many  of 
the  early  churches  of  a  strong  tendency  towards 
the  ingrafting  of  Judaism  upon  Christianity  is  a 
fact  well  known  to  every  reader  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  though  the  church  at  Corinth  was 
founded  by  Paul  and  afterwards  instructed  by 
Apollos,  yet  it  is  extremely  probable  that  as  in 
the  churches  of  Galatia  so  in  those  of  Achaia  this 
tendency  may  have  been  strongly  manifested,  and 
that  a  party  may  have  arisen  in  the  church  at 
Corinth  opposed  to  the  liberal  and  spiritual  sys- 
tem of  Paul,  and  more  inclined  to  one  which  aimed 
at  fettering  Christianity  with  the  restrictions  and 
outward  ritual  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  But 
that  there  really  were  in  the  Corinthian  church 
sects  or  parties  specifically  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  peculiarities  of  doctrinal  sentiment  may 
be  seriously  questioned.  That  erroneous  doctrines 
were  entertained  by  individuals  in  the  church,  and 
that  a  schismatical  spirit  pervaded  it,  cannot  well 
be  doubted.  But  these  two  in  all  likelihood  were 
not  formally  connected  with  each  other.  Schisms 
often  arise  in  churches  from  causes  which  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  diversities  of  doc- 
trinal sentiment  among  the  members :  and  such 
probably  were  the  schisms  which  disturbed  the 
church  at  Corinth.  At  least  this  is  to  be  legitimate- 


ly inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  the  exist- 
ence of  these  is  condemned  by  the  Apostle,  with- 
out reference  to  any  doctrinal  errors  out  of  which 
they  might  arise;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
doctrinal  errors  condemned  by  him  are  denounced 
without  reference  to  their  having  led  to  party 
strifes.  We  may  therefore  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  schisms  arose  merely  from  quarrels  among 
the  Corinthians  as  to  the  comparative  excellence 
of  their  respective  teachers — those  who  had  learned 
of  Paul  boasting  that  he  excelled  all  others,  and 
the  converts  of  Apollos  and  Peter  advancing  a 
similar  claim  for  them,  whilst  a  fourth  party 
haughtily  repudiated  all  subordinate  teaching,  and 
pretended  that  they  derived  all  their  religious 
knowledge  from  the  direct  teaching  of  Christ.  The 
language  of  the  Apostle  in  the  first  four  chapters, 
where  alone  he  speaks  directly  of  these  schisms, 
and  where  he  resolves  their  criminality  not  into 
their  relation  to  false  doctrine,  but  into  their 
having  their  source  in  a  disposition  to  glory  in 
men,  must  be  regarded  as  greatly  favoring  this 
view.    Comp.  also  2  Cor.  v:i6. 

Besides  the  schisms  and  the  erroneous  opinions 
which  had  invaded  the  Church  at  Corinth,  the 
Apostle  had  learned  that  many  immoral  and  dis- 
orderly practices  were  tolerated  among  them,  and 
were  in  some  cases  defended  by  them.  A  con- 
nection of  a  grossly  incestuous  character  had  been 
formed  by  one  of  the  members,  and  gloried  in 
by  his  brethren  (v:i,  2)  :  law-suits  before  heathen 
judges  were  instituted  by  one  Christian  against 
another  (vi:i)  ;  licentious  indulgence  was  not  sc 
firmly  denounced  and  so  carefully  avoided  as  the 
purity  of  Christianity  required  { vi  19-20 ")  ;  the  pub- 
lic meetings  of  the  brethren  were  brought  into 
disrepute  by  the  xvomen  appearing  in  them  un- 
veiled (xi:3-io),  and  were  disturbed  by  the  con- 
fused and  disorderly  manner  in  which  the  persons 
possessing  spiritual  gifts  chose  to  exercise  them 
(xii-xiv);  and  in  fine  the  6.-^6.^0.1.,  love  feasts, 
which  were  designed  to  be  scenes  of  love  and 
union,  became  occasions  for  greater  contention 
through  the  selfishness  of  the  wealthier  mem- 
bers, who,  instead  of  sharing  in  a  common  meal 
with  the  poorer,  brought  each  his  own  repast,  and 
partook  of  it  by  himself,  often  to  excess,  while  his 
needy  brother  was  left  to  fast  (xi  120-34).  The 
judgment  of  the  Apostle  had  also  been  solicited 
by  the  Corinthians  concerning  the  comparative 
advantages  of  the  married  and  the  celibate  state 
(vii:i-40),  as  well  as,  apparently,  the  duty  of 
Christians  in  relation  to  the  use  for  food,  of  meat 
which  had  been  offered  to  idols  (viii:i-i3).  For 
the  correction  of  these  errors,  the  remedying  of 
these  disorders,  and  the  solution  of  these  doubts, 
this  epistle  was  written  by  the  Apostle. 

(4)  A  Previous  Epistle.  Was  there  an 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians  before  this  one?  From 
an  expression  of  the  .'\pnstle  in  chapter  v :  9,  it 
has  been  inferred  by  many  (Dean  Farrar  among 
others)  that  the  present  was  not  the  first  epistle 
addressed  by  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  but  that  it 
was  preceded  by  one  now  lost.  For  this  opinion, 
however,  the  words  in  question  afford  a  very  unsat- 
isfactory basis.  They  are  as  follows:  typafa.  iiuv 
Iv  T>)  4inaTo\ri,  k.  t.  \.  Now  these  words  must  be 
rendered  either  'I  have  written  to  you  in  t/u's  epis- 
tle,'or  'I  wrote  to  you  in  t/icii  epistle;'  and  our 
choice  between  these  two  renderings  will  depend 
partly  on  grammatical  and  partly  on  historical 
grounds.  As  the  aorist  ^ypa\j/a  may  mean  either 
'I  wrote'  or  'I  have  written,'  nothing  can  be  con- 
cluded from  it  in  either  way.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether,  had  the  Apostle  intended  to 
refer  to  a  former  epistle,  Jhe  would  have  used  the 
article  tJ  simply,  without  adding /rvw^r. 
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In  support  of  this  conclusion  it  may  be  added, 
(l)  that  the  Apostle  had  really  in  this  epistle  given 
the  prohibition  to  which  he  refers;  (2)  that  it 
is  not  a  little  strange  that  the  Apostle  should, 
only  in  this  cursory  and  incidental  niann':r.  refer 
to  a  circumstance  so  important  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  case  of  the  Corinthians  as  his  having 
already  addressed  them  on  their  sinful  practices ; 
and  (3)  that  had  such  an  epistle  ever  existed  it 
may  be  supposed  that  some  hint  of  its  existence 
would  have  been  found  in  the  records  of  the 
primitive  Ouirch.  which  is  not  the  case. 

(5)  Paul's  Visits  to  Corinth.  From  2  Cor.  xii :  14 
and  xiii  :i.  compared  with  2  Cor.  ii  :i,  and  xiii  :2,  it 
appears  that  before  the  writing  of  that  epistle  Paul 
had  twice  visited  Corinth,  and  that  one  of  these 
visits  had  been  after  the  Church  there  had  fallen 
into  an  evil  state;  for  otherwise  his  visit  could  not 
have  been  described  as  one  it  Mrri,  and  one  dur- 
ing which  God  had  humbled  him  before  them. 

Interpreters  have  differed  widely  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  references  to  these  visits.  Some 
have  understood  the  Apostle  to  say  in  them  not 
that  he  had  actually  come  to  Corinth,  but  that 
he  had  planned  to  come.  This  was  the  view  of 
Baur.  Hilgenfcld.  and  others.  But  against  this 
view,  Meyer  and  Godet  have  argued  from  the 
plain  and  obvious  sense  of  the  language  used,  that 
the  visits  were  actual  and  not  simply  projected. 
But  if  actual,  did  the  second  visit  precede  the 
writing  of  the  first  epistle,  or  did  it  fall  between 
the  two  epistles?  In  favor  of  the  first  alternative, 
Rcuss  reasons  from  xvi  :7.  "I  will  not  see  you  in 
passing."  But  this  is  certainly  not  conclusive. 
We  must  accordingly,  accept  the  view  of  those 
who  place  the  second  visit  between  the  two  letters. 
This  view  explains  how  it  was  possible  for  the 
Corinthians  to  say  as  they  did  (iv:i8)  that  Paul 
was  always  postponing  his  visit.  This  they  could 
not  have  said  if  the  visit  in  question  had  just  pre- 
ceded the  first  Epistle.  In  favor  of  this  view,  fur- 
ther is  the  fact  of  the  Apostle's  silence  as  to  a  sec- 
ond visit.  In  the  first  epistle,  he  repeatedly  alludes 
to  incidents  that  occurred  in  the  first  visit  (i:8,  g; 
1:23;  ii:l,  12,  13;  xii:i4,  21.).  but  to  none  that 
occurred  in  the  second,  although  this  was  by  the 
very  supposition.  fr(>.hcr  in  hi^  mind. 

(6)  Date  and  Place  of  Composition.  The 
question  when  and  where  the  Itpislle  was  written, 
must  be  answered  in  the  light  of  what  the  Apostle 
says  in  xvi  :8,  19.  taken  together  with  v.  7,  8.  From 
these  passages,  it  appears  that  he  was  at  Ephesus 
and  was  to  st.ny  there  some  lime  longer  "imtil 
Pentecost."  But  from  the  general  chronology  of  the 
life  and  ministry  of  P'aul,  we  learn  that  he  so- 
journed at  Ephesus  from  55  to  58  A.  D.  It  has 
therefore  been  inferred  with  reason,  that  the  letter 
was  written  alxjut  Easter  in  the  year  57. 

The  subscription  intimates  that  this  epistle  was 
conveyed  to  Corinth  by  Stephanas,  Fortunatus, 
.Achaicus.  and  Timothy.  .'\s  respects  the  last 
named  there  is  evidently  a  mistake,  for  from  chap- 
ter xvi  :io,  it  appears  that  Timothy's  visiting  Cor- 
inth was  a  thing  not  certain  when  this  letter  was 
finished,  and  from  2  Cor.  viii  :!7,  18.  it  appears  that 
Timothy  did  not  visit  Corinth  till  afterwards. 
Conip.  also  Acts  xix  :22.  As  respects  the  others, 
this  tradition  is  probably  correct. 

2.  Second  Epistle.  (1)  The  Interval  Be- 
tween the  Two  Epistles.  Nut  long  :ifiiT  llie  trans- 
mission of  the  first  epistle,  the  .Apo^iile  maile  a  spe- 
cial visit  to  Corinth,  not  recorded  in  Acts,  return- 
ing, however,  immediately  Jo  l-tphesus.  Here  he 
continued  his  work  until  his  success  roused  the  op- 
position of  Demetrius  and  the  guild  of  the  silver- 


smiths. In  consequence  of  the  riotous  uproai 
which  followed  (Acts  xix:93  sq.),  he  left  for 
Troas.  where  he  expected  to  meet  Titus  with 
news  from  Corinth.  But  in  this  he  was  dis- 
appointed. Accordingly,  he  proceeded  to  Mace- 
donia and  there  at  length  his  desire  for  in- 
formation on  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Corinthian 
church  was  gratified  by  the  arrival  of  Titus 
(ii:l3;  vii:i5  sg.) 

Meanwhile,  some  claim  (Godet  among  them) 
that  Paul  wrote  to  this  church  another  letter  which 
has  not  been  preserved  to  us.  The  reasons,  how- 
ever, adduced  for  the  existence  of  such  an 
intermediate  letter,  have  never  appeared  strong 
enough  to  con\ince  the  majority  of  expert  schol- 
ars, and  the  preponderance  of  opinion  is  against 
the  hypothesis.  It  appears  to  be,  upon  the  whole, 
a  gratuitous  and  unnecessary  supposition. 

(2)  Occasion  and  Purpose.  The  intelligence 
brought  by  Titus  concerning  the  church  at  Co- 
rinth was  on  the  whole  favorable.  The  censures 
of  the  former  epistle  had  produced  in  their  minds 
a  godly  sorrow,  had  awakened  in  them  a  regard 
to  the  proper  discipline  of  the  church,  and  had  led 
to  the  exclusion  from  their  fellowship  of  the  in- 
cestuous person.  This  had  so  wrought  on  the 
mind  of  the  latter  that  he  had  repented  of  his  evil 
courses,  and  showed  such  contrition  that  the 
Apostle  now  pities  him.  and  exhorts  the  church 
to  restore  him  to  their  communion  (2  Cor.  ii  :6-i  i ; 
vii  :8.  i</.).  A  cordial  response  had  also  been  given 
to  the  appeal  that  had  been  made  on  behalf  of  the 
saints  in  Palestine  (ix:2).  But  with  all  these 
pleasing  symptoms  there  were  some  of  a  painful 
kind.  The  spirit  of  strife  had  evidently  abated  in 
a  marked  degree.  But  some  who  were  perhaps 
from  the  first  unfavorably  disposed  towards  him 
came  forward  now  boldly  denying  his  authority 
on  the  alleged  ground  that  he  was  not  an  apostle. 
This  along  with  other  news,  brought  him  by  Titus 
led  the  Apostle  to  compose  his  second  epistle,  in 
which  the  language  of  commendation  and  love 
is  mingled  with  that  of  censure,  and  even  of 
threatening. 

(3)  Contents.  This  epistle  may  be  divided  into 
three  sections.  In  the  first,  (i-iii),  the  Apostle 
chiefly  dwells  on  the  effects  produced  by  his  first 
epistle  and  the  matters  therewith  connected.  In 
the  second  (iv.-ix.)  he  discourses  on  the  sub- 
stance and  effects  of  the  religion  which  he  pro- 
claimed, and  turns  from  this  to  an  appeal  on  be- 
half of  the  claims  of  the  poor  saints  on  their  lib- 
erality. .And  in  the  third  (x-xiii)  he  vindicates 
his  own  dignity  and  authority  as  an  apostleagainst 
the  parties  by  whom  these  were  opposed. 

(4)  Date  and  Place  of  Composition.  But 
when  did  Paul  write  this  letter  ami  where?  What 
has  been  already  said  fixes  the  dale  and  place  of 
writing  as  Ephesus  an<l  the  summer  of  58.  Wiese- 
Icr  propounded  the  theory  that  the  whole  epistle 
was  not  composed  at  the  same  time.  The  difTer- 
cnce  of  the  matter  and  style  between  chapters  i-vi 
and  vii-xiii  led  him  to  suppose  that  the  first  of 
these  two  parts  was  written  l)efore  the  arrival  of 
Titus  and  the  second  after  the  Aposlle  had  heard 
his  report.  The  difference  between  the  two  parts 
of  the  epistle,  however,  is  not  so  great  as  to  war- 
rant such  a  (litTerence  o.'  time  in  their  composi- 
tion. It  is  sufficiently  accoimted  for.  as  Godet 
shows,  by  the  supposition  that  the  .\posllc's  mind 
reverts  in  the  first  part  to  the  thoughts  occurring 
to  him  before  the  arrival  of  Titus  and  in  the  sec- 
ond. Ii>  those  subsequent  to  that  event.  Upon  the 
basis  of  the  difference  of  content  between  chapters 
i-ix  ard  chapters  x-xiii.  some  recent  critics  (Haus- 
rath,   Pfleidcrcr,  and  Schmiedel )   have  based  still 
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another  view  of  the  origin  and  relation  of  these  two 
parts  of  the  letter.  They  allege  that  the  last  four 
chapters  were  written  before  the  first  nine.  Still 
another  theory  propounded,  is  that  Paul's  two  let- 
ters to  the  Corinthians  were  originally  three,  the 
first  comprising  eight  fragments  of  the  first  epis- 
tles, and  written  in  the  winter  of  56-57 ;  the  second 
consisting  of  six  fragments  of  the  first  epistle  and 
four  of  the  second,  and  written  at  Easter,  57 ;  and 
the  third  consisting  of  the  first  seven  chapters  of 
the  second  epistle,  written  in  the  summer  of  58. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention 
these  views  as  they  have  found  no  advocates  out- 
side the  circle  of  their  propounders. 

3.  Helps  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corin- 
thians, Among  the  best  commentaries  on  these 
epistles,  in  English,  are  J.  A.  Beet's  on  both.  Also 
A.  P.  Stanley's  on  both,  besides  those  in  the  com- 
mentaries on  the  whole  New  Testament  by  Meyer, 
Alford.  the  Expositor's,  etc.  On  First  Corinthians 
separately,  Godet's,  T.  C.  Edwards',  and  C.  J. 
Ellicott's,  are  especially  valuable ;  also  Marcus 
Dods'  (in  the  Expositor's  Bible).  On  Second 
Corinthians,  James  Denney's  (in  the  Expositor's 
Bible)  stands  alone.  W.  L.  A.  and  A.  C.  Z. 

COBINTHTJS  (ko-rTn'thus),  a  Latin  form  for 
Corinth,  found  in  the  A.V.  m  the  subscription  to 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

CORMORANT  (k6r'm6-rant).  In  the  list  of  un- 
clean birds  (Lev.  xi:i7,  Deut.  xiv:i7)  the  word 
cormo)ant  is   probably  the  correct   rendering   of 

the  Heb.  -liV,  shaw-laivk' ,  bird  of  prey. 

It  is  a  large  black  bird,  living  by  fishing.  Its 
scientific  name  is  Phalacrocorax  carbo.  In  all 
other  places  in  the  A.  V.  where  cormorant  is  used 
pelican  should  be  substituted  for  it,  as  the  true 
rendering  of  the  original,  '"'^K,  kaw-ath' ,  vom- 
iting. The  true  cormorant  is  found  along  the  salt 
and  fresh  waters  of  Syria,  and  is  certainly  a 
"plunger,"  so  that  there  is  no  reason  for  a  change 
in  the  passages  of  the  Pentateuch,  as  some  have 
suggested.  These  birds  are  as  large  as  the  raven, 
of  a  dark  color,  with  long  necks,  webbed  feet, 
feed  upon  fish,  and  are  proverbial  for  their 
voracity.     (See  Salach). 

CORN   (korn).    The   Hebrew  word    1?'),    daiv- 

gawn' ,  which  is  rendered 'grain, "corn,"  and  some- 
times 'wheat'  in  the  Authorized  Version,  is  the 
most  general  of  the  Hebrew  terms  representing 
'corn,'  and  is  more  comprehensive  than  any  word 
in  our  language,  seeing  that  it  probably  includes 
not  only  all  the  proper  com  grains,  but  also  vari- 
ous kinds  of  pulse  and  seeds  of  plants,  which  we 
never  comprehend  under  the  name  of  'corn"  or 
even  of  'grain.' 

Daa.i-gati.'n  may,  therefore,  be  taken  to  represent 
all  the  commodities  which  we  describe  by  the  dif- 
ferent words  corn,  grain,  seeds,  peas,  beans. 
Among  other  places  in  which  this  word  occurs,  see 
Gen.  xxvii:28-37;  Num.  xviii  127  ;  Deut.  xxviii  :5I  ; 
Lam.  ii:i2,  etc.  There  is  another  word.  bar. 
which  denotes  any  kind  of  cleansed  corn,  that  is, 
corn  purified  from  the  chaff  and  fit  for  use  (Gen. 
xli:35-49;  Prov.  xi  :26;  Job  xxxix:4;  Joel  ii:24). 
The  same  word  is  more  rarely  used  to  describe 
corn  in  a  growing  state  (Ps.  Ixv:i3).  The  word 
sheber,  which  is  sometimes  rendered  corn,  denotes 
in  a  general  sense  'provisions'  or  'victuals.'  and  by 
consequence  'corn.'  as  the  principal  article  in  all 
provisions  (Gen.  xlii:i,  2,  ig;  Gen.  xxvii:28;  Neh. 
x:39,  etc.). 

It  is  evident  from  Ruth  ii:i4;  2  Sam.  xvii  ;28. 
29,  etc.,  that  parched  corn  (i.  e., grain)  constituted 
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part  of  the  ordinary  food  of  the  Israelites,  as  it 
still  does  of  the  Arabs  resident  in  Syria.  Their 
methods  of  preparing  corn  for  the  manufacture  of 
bread  were  the  following:  The  threshing  was 
done  either  by  the  staff  or  the  flail  (Is.  xxviii: 
27,  28) — by  the  feet  of  cattle  (Deut.  xxv:4) — or 
by  "a  sharp  threshing  instrument  having  teeth" 
(Is.  .xli:i5),  which  was  something  resembling  a 
cart,  and  drawn  over  the  corn  by  means  of  horses 
or  oxen.  When  the  corn  is  threshed,  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  chaff  and  dust,  by  throwing  it  for- 
ward across  the  wind,  by  means  of  a  winnowing 
fan,  or  shovel  (Matt.  iii:l2),  after  which  the 
grain  is  sifted  to  separate  all  impurities  from  it, 
Amos  ix:9;  Luke  xxii:3i.  Hence  we  see  that  the 
threshing-floors  were  in  the  open  air,  Judg.  vi  :li ; 
2  Sam.  xxiv:i8.  The  grain  thus  obtained  was 
commonly  reduced  to  meal  by  the  hand-mill, 
which  consisted  of  a  lower  mill-stone,  the  upper 
side  of  which  was  concave,  and  an  upper  mill-stone, 
the  lower  surface  of  which  was  convex.  The  hole 
for  receiving  the  corn  was  in  the  center  of  the 
upper  mill-stone ;  and  in  the  operation  of  grinding 
the  lower  was  fixed,  and  the  upper  made  to  move 
round  upon  it,  with  considerable  velocity,  by 
means  of  a  handle.  These  mills  are  still  in  use 
in  the  East,  and  in  some  parts  of  Scotland.  Dr. 
E.  D.  Clarke  says,  "In  the  island  of  Cyprus  I  ob- 
served upon  the  ground  the  sort  of  stones  used  for 
grinding  corn,  called  querns  in  Scotland,  common 
also  in  Lapland,  and  in  all  parts  of  Palestine. 
These  are  the  primeval  mills  of  the  world;  and 
they  are  still  found  in  all  corn  countries,  where 
rude  and  ancient  customs  have  not  been  liable  to 
those  changes  introduced  by  refinement.  The  em- 
ployment of  grinding  with  these  mills  is  confined 
solely  to  females ;  and  the  practice  illustrates  the 


Women  Grinding  Corn. 

prophetic  observation  of  our  Saviour,  concerning 
the  day  of  Jerusalem's  destruction :  "Two  women 
shall  be  grinding  at  the  mill ;  one  shall  be  taken, 
and  the  other  left,"  Matt.  xxiv:4i.  Mr.  Pennant, 
in  his  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  has  given  a  particular 
account  of  these  hand-mills,  as  used  in  Scotland, 
in  which  he  observes  that  the  women  always  ac- 
company the  grating  noise  of  the  stones  with  their 
voices ;  and  that  when  ten  or  a  dozen  are  thus  em- 
ployed, the  fury  of  the  song  rises  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  you  would,  without  breach  of  charity,  imagine 
a  troop  of  female  demoniacs  to  be  assembled.  As 
the  operation  of  grinding  was  usually  performed 
in  the  morning  at  day-break,  the  noise  of  the  fe- 
males at  the  hand-mill  was  heard  all  over  the  city, 
which  often  awoke  their  more  indolerit  masters. 
The  Scriptures  mention  the  want  of  this  noise  as 
a  mark  of  desolation  in  Jer.  xxv:lo,  and  Rev. 
xviii  :22.  There  was  a  humane  law.  that  "no  man 
shall  take  the  nether  or  upper  mill-stone  in  pledge. 
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for  he  taketh  a  ll.an's  life  in  pledge,"  Deut.  xxiv: 
6.  He  could  not  grind  his  daily  bread  without  it. 
(CalmetJ 

"Corn  of  all  kinds  is  carried  in  sheaves  from 
the  harvest-fields  on  asses,  mules,  horses,  or 
camels.  It  is  threshed  by  the  nauraj  or  mauraj 
(Heb.  »iSrag),  ind  uinnowed,  and  stored  in 
earthen,  barrel-shaped  receptacles  or  oblong  bins 
in  the  houses  (2  Sam.  iv:6),  or  in  pits  under  the 
floor  (2  Sam.  xvii;9),  or  in  store-houses  (2 
Chron.  xxxii:28).  It  is  now  often  stored  in  un- 
derground chambers,  with  domed  roofs,  at  the  top 
of  which  is  an  opening  to  introduce  the  corn  and 
remove  it.  These  chambers,  contrary  to  what 
might  be  expected,  are  dry  and  free  from  vermin. 
They  are  sometimes  excavated  in  the  rock,  at 
other  limes  in  a  sort  of  soft  marl  called  huw- 
■wArah."    (G.  E.  Post,  Hastings'  Bih.  Did.) 

The  different  products  coming  under  the  de- 
nomination of  corn,  are  noticed  under  the  usual 
heads,  as  Barley,  \Vhe.\t.  etc. :  their  culture,  un- 
der Agriculture;  their  preparation,  under  Bruad, 
Food,  Mill.  etc. 

Figurative.  (I)  A  handful  of  corn  sown 
on  the  lop  of  the  mountains,  may  denote  Christ 
himself,  the  com  of  uhcat,  as  preached,  or  his 
gospel-truths  and  ordinances,  dispensed  by  a  few 
apostles  and  other  preachers,  in  places  spiritually 
barren  to  an  eminent  degree,  and  yet  remarkably 
fruitful  in  the  conversion  of  multitudes,  and  the 
production  of  much  grace  and  many  good  works 
(Ps.  Ixxii:i6).  (2)  The  people  of  God  revive 
as  the  corn;  when  watered  with  the  rain  of  his 
word  and  Spirit,  and  warmed  by  the  rays  of  the 
Sun  of  righteousness,  they  recover  from  spiritu.il 
decays,  pleasantly  flourish,  and  forebode  a  rich 
harvest  of  etern.1l  blessedness  (Hos.  xiv:7).  (3) 
Good  men  dying  in  old  age  are  as  a  shock  of  corn 
coming  in  in  its  season ;  being  fully  prepared  for 
death,  they  are  carried  by  angels  into  the  heaven- 
ly mansions  (Job  v:26).  (4)  Blessings,  whether 
temporal  or  spiritual,  are  likened  to  corn,  to  de- 
note their  necessity  and  eminent  usefulness 
for  men's  souls  or  bodies  (Is.  lxii:8;  Ezck. 
xxxvi:2();  Hos.  iirg;  Zech.  ix:i7).  (5)  Manna 
is  called  corn  of  heaven;  it  fell  from  heaven,  and 
sustained  nun's  lives  as  gr.iin  does  (I's.  ixxvlli: 
24). 

CORNELIUS  (kor-ng'Ii-fis),  (Gr.  Kopr^Xiot,  lor- 
nay'  lee-oi). 

(1)  Familv  and  Station.  The  centurion  of 
this  name,  wliosu  history  occurs  in  Acts  x,  most 
probably  belonged  to  the  Cornelii,  a  noble  and 
distinguished  family  at  Rome.  He  is  reckoned  tiy 
Julian,  the  ,\postale.  as  one  of  the  few  persons  of 
distinction  who  embraced  Christianity.  His  sta- 
tion in  society  will  appear  upon  considering  that 
the  Roman  soldiers  were  divided  into  legions,  each 
legion  into  ten  cohorts,  each  cohort  into  three 
hands,  and  each  band  into  two  centuries  or  hun- 
dreds: and  that  Cornelius  was  a  commander  of  a 
hunilred,  iaaroi^dpxv'.  belonging  to  the  Italian 
b.in<l. 

(2)  Religious  Position.  The  religious  posi- 
tion of  Cornelius,  before  his  interview  with  Peter, 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  delate.  It  is  con- 
tended, that  he  was  what  is  called  a  proselyte  of 
the  gale,  or  a  Gentile,  who,  having  renounced 
Idolatry  and  worshiping  the  true  God.  submitted 
to  the  seven  (supposed)  precepts  of  Noah,  fre- 
quented the  synagogue,  and  offered  sacrifices  by 
the  hands  of  the  priests:  but,  not  having  received 
circumcision,  was  not  reckoned  among  the  Jews. 
But  on  the  whole  it  is  more  prnh.ible  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  pious  Gentiles  who  had  so 


far  benefited  by  their  contact  with  the  Jewish 
people  as  to  have  become  convinced  that  theiis 
was  the  true  religion,  who  consequently  worshiped 
the  true  God,  were  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament,  most  probably  in  the  Greek 
translation,  and  observed  several  Jewish  customs, 
as,  for  instance,  their  hours  of  prayer,  or  anything 
elsethat  did  not  involve  an  act  of  special  profession. 
This  class  of  persons  seems  referred  to  in  Acts 
xiii:i6,  where  they  are  plainly  distinguished  from 
the  Jews,  though  certainly  mingled  with  them. 
To  the  same  class  is  to  be  referred  Candace's 
treasurer  (Acts  viii  127,  etc.)  ;  and  in  earlier  times, 
the  midwives  of  Egypt  (Exod.  i:i7),  Rahab 
(Josh,  vi:25),  Ruth,  Araunah  the  jebusite  (2 
Sam.  xxiv:  18,  etc.),  the  persons  mentioned  i 
Kings  viiir^i.  42.  4,?,  Xaanian  (  j  Kings  v  :l6, 17). 

(3)  The  First  Fruits  of  the  Gentiles.  It  is 
reasonable,  therefore,  to  regard  Cornelius  as  hav- 
ing been  selected  of  God  to  become  the  first  fruits 
of  the  Gc'ililcs.  His  character  appears  suited,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  abate  the  prejudices  of  the 
Jewish  converts  against  what  appeared  to  them 
so  great  an  innovation.  It  is  well  observed  by 
Theophylact,  that  Cornelius,  though  neither  a  Jew 
nor  a  Christian,  lived  the  life  of  a  good  Christian. 
He  was  pious,  influenced  by  spontaneous  rever- 
ence to  God.  He  practically  obeyed  the  restraints 
of  religion,  for  he  feared  God,  and  this  latter  part 
of  the  description  is  extended  to  all  his  family  or 
household  (verse  2).  He  was  liberal  in  alms  to  the 
Jewish  people,  which  showed  his  respect  for  them, 
and  he  'prayed  to  God  always,'  at  all  the  hours 
of  prayer  observed  by  the  Jewish  nation.  Such 
piety,  obedience,  faith,  and  charity,  prepared  him 
for  superior  attainments  and  benefits,  and  secured 
to  him  their  bestowment  (Ps.  xxv:9;  1:23;  Matt. 
xiii:i2;  Luke  viii  115;  John  vii:i7). 

(4)  Two  Visions.  The  remarkable  circum- 
stances under  which  these  benefits  were  conferred 
upon  him  arc  too  plainly  and  forcibly  related  in 
Acts  x:  to  require  much  comment.  While  in 
prayer,  at  the  ninth  hour  of  the  day,  he  beheld,  in 
waking  vision,  an  angel  of  God,  who  declared  that 
'his  piaycrs  and  alms  had  come  up  for  a  memorial 
before  God,'  and  directed  him  to  send  to  Joppa  for 
Peter,  who  was  then  abiding  'at  the  house  of  one 
Simon,  a  tanner.'  Cornelius  sent  accordingly; 
and  when  his  messenger  had  nearly  reached  that 
place,  Peler  was  prepared  by  the  symbolical  revela- 
tions of  a  noonday  ecstasy,  or  trance,  to  under- 
stand that  nothing  which  God  had  cleansed  was  to 
be  regarded  as  common  or  unclean. 

It  is  well  remarked  by  Paley,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  two  visions  are  such  as  to  take  them 
entirely  out  of  the  case  of  momentary  miracles,  or 
of  such  as  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  false  percep- 
tion. 'The  vision  might  be  a  dream ;  the  message 
could  not.  Either  communication  taken  separate- 
ly might  be  a  delusion ;  the  concurrence  of  the  two 
was  impossible  to  happen  without  a  supernatural 
cause'  (Evidences,  prop.  i.  chap.  2).  The  in- 
quiries of  the  messengers  from  Cornelius  sug- 
gested to  Peter  the  application  of  his  vision,  and 
he  readily  accompanied  them  to  Joppa.  attended 
by  six  Jewish  brethren,  and  hesitated  not  to  enter 
the  house  of  one  whom  he,  as  a  Jew,  would  regard 
as  unclean.  The  .Apostle  waived  the  loo  fervent 
reverence  of  Cornelius,  which,  although  usual  in 
the  East,  was  rendered  by  Romans  only  lo  their 
pods:  and  mutual  explanations  ihon  took  place 
between  him  and  the  centurion.  .After  this  the 
.•\postlc  proceeded  to  address  Cornelius  and  his 
assembled  friends,  and  expressed  his  conviction 
that  ihe  Gentiles  were  no  longer  to  be  called  un- 
clean, and  staled  the  leading  evidence  and  chief 
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doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  While  he  was  discours- 
ing, the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  con- 
trary to  the  order  hitherto  observed,  of  being  pre- 
ceded by  baptism  and  imposition  of  hands,  fell  on 
his  Gentile  auditors.  Of  this  fact  Peter  and  his 
companions  were  convinced,  for  they  heard  them 
speak  with  tongues,  foreign  and  before  unknown 
to  them,  and  which  Peter  and  his  companions 
knew  to  be  such  by  the  aid  of  their  own  mirac- 
ulous gifts,  and,  under  divine  impulse,  glorify 
God  as  the  author  of  the  Gospel.  The  Jewish 
brethren  who  accompanied  Peter  were  astonished 
upon  perceiving,  by  these  indubitable  indications, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  poured  out_  upon  the 
Gentiles,  as  upon  themselves  at  the  beginning  (x: 
45).  Peter,  already  prepared  by  his  vision  for  the 
event,  and  remembering  that  baptism  was  by  the 
command  of  ]esus,  associated  with  these  miraculous 
endowments,  said,  'Can  any  man  forbid  water  that 
these  should  be  baptized,  who  have  received  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  we?'  and  yet,  agreeably  to 
the  apostolic  rule  of  committing  the  administra- 
tion of  baptism  to  others,  and.  considering  that  t-he 
consent  of  the  Jewish  brethren  would  be  more  ex- 
plicit if  they  performed  the  duty,  he  ordered  them 
to  baptize  Cornelius  and  his  friends,  his  house- 
hold, whose  acceptance  as  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  had  been  so  abundantly  testified. 

CORNEBr  (kor'ner),  (Heb.  '"l??  pm-itaw' ,  pinna- 
cle). 

(1)  An  angle,  as  the  corner  of  a  house  or  street 
(Prov.  vii:8l. 

(2)  (Hcb.  ~^'r, /ay-az^'',  mouth,  hence  side,  the 

extreme  part),  the  side  of  anything,  as  the  points 
of  the  compass;  sometimes  rendered  "quarter," 
"side;"  districts  of  a  country  (Neh.  ix:22). 

(3)  (Heb.  '"1^1,  kaw-nawf ,  edge),  used  in  Is. 
xi:i2;  xxx:2o;  Ezek.  vii:2,  to  express  the  "four 
corners  of  the  earth,"  or  the  whole  land. 

(4)  (Heb.  ""i^^?,  ka-d.i-thafe' ,  shoulder),  the  side  of 
a  building  (l  Kings  vi:8). 

(5)  (Heb.  ^'^n^,  mik-tso'ah,  angle),  the  exter- 
nal extremities  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxvi:24)- 

(6)  (Heb.  2??,  pah'a7n,  step),  a  term  applied 
perhaps  to  the  feet  of  the  ark  and  laver(Exod. 
xxv:i2). 

(7)  (Heb.  ^r^.  tsay-iaw,  rib,  or  side,  Exod. 
xxx:4;  xxvii:4).     See  RiB. 

The  Greek  word  ywvln,  ^o-nee' ah,  may  mean  the 
corner  of  a  street,  forming  a  square  (Matt.  vi:5), 
or  a  dark  recess  used  for  secrecy  (Acts  xxvi:25). 

COBNER  GATE  (kor'ner  gat).  This  gate  was 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  Jerusalem  (2  Kings 
xiv:i3;  2  Chron.  xxv:23).    See  Jerusalem. 

CORNER  STONE  (kor'ner  ston),  (Heb.  '"I?? 
'^^,  eh' ben  pin' nail',  ]oh  xxxviii:6;  Is.  xxviii;l6; 
Gr.  Ke<j>a'\ri  yuivias,  kef-al-ay'  go-nee' as). 

The  chief  corner  stone  was  a  large  and  massive 
stone  so  formed  as  when  placed  at  a  corner,  to 
bind  together  two  outer  walls  of  an  edifice.  This 
properly  makes  no  part  of  the  f oundatwn,  from 
which  it  is  distinguished  in  Jer.  li:26;  though,  as 
the  edifice  rests  thereon,  it  may  be  so  called. 
Sometimes  it  denotes  those  massive  slabs  which, 
being  placed  towards  the  bottom  of  any  wall,  serve 
to  bind  the  work  together,  as  in  Is.  xxviii:i6. 
Of  these  there  were  often  two  layers,  without 
cement  or  mortar  (Bloomfield,  Rcccns  Syiwf'.  on 
Eph.    ii:2o).     This    explanation    will    sufficiently 


indicate  the  sense  in  which  the  title  of  'chief 
corner  stone'  is  applied  to  Christ.  For  various 
superstitions  and  religious  rites  connected  with 
the  corner  stone,  comp.  Trumbull,  Threshold 
Covenant,  22,  51,  55.       (See  Foundation.) 

Figurative.  The  symbolical  title  of  'chief 
corner  stone'  is  applied  to  Christ  in  (Eph. 
ii:20,  and  i  Pet.  ii:6),  which  last  passage  is  a 
quotation  from  Is.  xxviii:i6,  where  the  Septua- 
gint  has  the  same  words  for  the  Hebrew  pinnaw. 
There  seems  no  valid  reason  for  distinguishing 
this  from  the  stone  called  'the  head  of  the  corner' 
(Matt.  xxi:42;  which  is  the  Sept.  translation  of 
pinnah,  in  Ps.  cxviii:22),  although  some  contend 
that  the  latter  is  the  top  stone  or  coping.  The 
figure  of  Eph.  ii  :20,  is  well  explained  by  Grimm. 
At  the  corner  stone  is  inserted  at  the  angle  of  a 
building,  holding  two  walls  together  and  support- 
ing the  superstructure,  so  Christ  unites  Jew  and 
Gentile,  and  is  the  support  of  the  Church.  The 
additional  thought  of  I  Pet.  ii  ;8,  can  be  without 
violence  derived  from  the  same  figure.  As  one 
recklessly  turning  the  corner  of  a  building  may 
stumble  over  the  corner  stone,  so,  while  some  find 
in  Christ  their  support,  others  stumble  at  Him  and 
perish  (Comp.  Alford  and  EUicott  on  Eph.  ii:2o). 
(J.   A.  Selbie,   Hastings'  Bib.   Diet.-) 

CORNET  (kor'net),  (Heb.  "•^"'^ .shop/tar), A\o\id 
sounding  instrument  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews 
for  announcing  the  "Jubilee"  (Lev.  xxv:9)  and 
other  important  events  (Jer.  iv:5,  q).  It  was  rnade 
out  of  the  horn  of  a  ram  or  chamois,  or  sometimes 
of  an  ox.  It  was  about  eighteen  inches  in  length. 
(See  Musical  Instruments.) 

CORRECTION  (kor-rek'shun),  (Heb.  "I?"-  yaw- 
sar' ,  to  instruct,  chastise;  ^T.,, yaw-katk' ,  to  man- 
ifest, reason  with,  reprove). 

In  "He  that  chastiseth  the  heathen,  shall  not  he 
correct?"  (Ps.  xciv:io)  both  Hebrew  words  are 
used  in  the  above  order.  (See  also  Job  v::;). 
The  scriptures  are  for  correction;  by  their  power- 
ful influence  they  prick  a  man  to  the  heart,  and 
make  him  amend  his  evil  courses  (2  Tim.  iii:l6). 
CORRUPTION  (kor-rup'shun).  A  number  of 
Hebrew  and  Greek  words  are  thus  translated. 
They  signify 

(I)  The  decay  of  the  body  (Ps.  xvi:lo).  (2)  The 
blemishes  of  an  animal  thus  rendered  unfit  for 
sacrifice  (Lev.  xxii:25).  (3)  The  moral  ruin  caused 
by  sin  (Deut.  ix:i2).  (4)  Everlasting  ruin  (Gal. 
vi:8). 

CORRUPTION,  MOUNT  OF  (kOr-rup'shiin, 
mount  6v). 

The  Mount  of  Olives  is  called  the  "mount  of 
corruption,"  because  there  Solomon  built  high 
places  or  temples  for  abominable  idols,  to  gratify 
his  heathenish  wives  (2  Kings  xxiii:i3)_._  ''On 
the  right  hand  of  the  mount  of  corruption."  The 
Chaldee  and  other  versions  read  "the  Mount  of 
Olives,"  obviously  deriving  the  word  rendered 
corruption  inashchith.  from  mashach,  to  anoint, 
with  reference  to  the  oil  produced  by  the  famous 
olives  of  this  mountain,  rather  than  from  the  Chal- 
dee word  meaning  to  destroy.  We  agree  with  this, 
as  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  no  doubt  intended, 
whatever  name  be  given  to  it.  With  this  the  Jews 
agree,  in  so  far  that  they  place  the  mount  of  cor- 
ruption immediately  fronting  the  Temple  on  the 
east,  which  makes  it  the  Mount  of  Olives.  (Kitto, 
Pictorial  Bib.) 
COS  (kos).    See  Coos. 

COSAM  (ko'sam),  (Gr.  lS.ii><xa^,ko-sam' .a  diviner. 
Lake  iii;28).    This  name  gccurs  nowhere  else  in 
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tin-  liible.  He  was  the  son  o(  Elmodam,  and  fifth 
before  Zorobabel  in  the  generations  of  'Joseph, 
the  luisband  of  Mary." 

COSMOGOlfY  (k6z-m6g'6-ny).  (Gr.  Kociuyorla, 
koz-mo^-o-ne' ah\,  from  tlse  Greek  wjrds  cosmos, 
universe,  and  gigiiesthui,  to  be  born,  signifies  the 
crealimi  nf  the  universe. 

1.  Cosmogony  of  Genesis. 

The  ho<.k  of  Genesis  opens  with  a  cosmogony,  i. 
e.,  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  universe.  It  has 
been  alleged  that  there  are  two  parallel  cosmog- 
onies in  the  opening  chapters  of  the  book,  the 
first  of  which  is  given  in  i-ii  :4  and  the  second 
in  ii  :4-7.  But  it  is  only  by  a  hard  stretch  of  the 
term  that  the  second  of  these  can  be  called  a  cos- 
mogony. At  the  first  glance,  as  well  as  after  nia- 
turer  study,  it  appears  to  be  a  brief  introduction 
to  the  account  of  the  origin  of  man.  It  is  in  no 
sense  a  comprehensive  narrative  of  the  origin  of 
the  world,  but  a  summary  statement  preparing  the 
way  for  what  follows.  It  looks  upon  a  certain 
portion  of  the  earth  as  the  local  habitation  of  the 
first  man  and  treats  of  the  preparation  of  this 
habitation.  It  contains  no  special  data  as  to  the 
successive  stages  in  which  the  world  came  into 
being.  To  treat  it  as  a  variant  cosmogony  would 
be  to  detach  it  from  the  larger  section  to  which  it 
belongs  and  to  misunderstand  its  meaning. 

If  we  now  examine  the  cosmogony  given  in 
Gen.  I,  ii:l-3,  we  shall  find  thai  it  begins  with  the 
general  statement  in  verse  I,  that  "God  created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth";  i.  e.,  the  universe;  for 
all  things  are  included  in  the  two  terms,  heaven 
and  earth.  This  general  statement  is  then  expli- 
cated in  a  series  of  seven  paragraphs.  Each  one 
of  these  gives  the  so-called  work  of  one  day.  The 
first  traces  the  progress  of  the  earth  from  a 
chaotic  ("formless  and  void")  mass  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  spirit  of  God  to  a  luminous  or 
illuminated  body.  The  second  tells  of  the  separa- 
tion between  the  firmament  and  the  waters  above 
and  the  earth  with  the  waters  beneath ;  the  third, 
of  the  separation  between  the  dry  land  and  the 
seas  and  of  the  appearance  of  vegetable  life;  the 
fourth,  of  the  emergence  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  and  their  use  as  standards  or  measurements 
of  time ;  the  fifth,  of  the  production  of  animal 
life  in  the  waters  of  the  sea  and  in  the  air  (fishes 
and  birds)  ;  the  sixth,  of  the  creation  of  animal 
life  on  land.  culminatinR  in  man.  The  seventh 
records  the  h.illowing  of  the  seventh  day  as  the 
d,iy  of  the  rest  of  God.  .Ml  but  the  last  of  these 
paragraphs  end  with  the  formula:  "And  there 
was  evening  and  there  was  morning,  one  day," 
"a  second  day,"  etc. 

How  is  this  account  to  he  understood?  Is  it 
fo  be  taken  as  a  precise  history  of  the  way  in 
which  the  world  came  into  l)cing.  or  is  it  a 
poetical  or  even  allegorical  portraiture  of  certain 
mornl  and  religious  principles?  Light  has  been 
thrown  on  the  subject  by  recent  research,  both  in 
the  sphere  of  archxology  and  in  that  of  natural 
science.  The  cosmogony  of  Genesis  bears  certain 
resemblances  to  the  cosmogonies  of  the  ancients. 

2.  Cosmogony  of  the  Ancients. 

(1)  Greeks  and  Romans.  Of  the  cosmog- 
QT>',-c  fyi  "W"  ir.citr.ts,  the  most  familiar  is  that 
which  passed  current  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  This  was  gathen-d  into  form  early,  by 
the  poet  Hesiod.  In  the  beginning,  it  ran,  the 
world  was  a  great,  shapeless  mass  called  Chaos. 
Out  of  Chaos  sprang  first  the  spirit  of  love — Eros 
— and  the  broadchested  earth — Gaea  :  then  dark- 
ness— F.rcbos — and  night  —  N'yx  ;  from  the  union 
of  the  two  latter  arose  the  clear  sky — Aether — and 


the  day — Ilcmera.  The  earth,  by  virtue  of  the 
power  by  which  it  was  produced,  brought  fonh 
the  firmament — Uranos — the  mountains  and  the 
sea — I'ontos.  Thereupon,  Eros  moved  the  beings 
thus  far  produced  to  come  together  in  pairs. 
Uranos  and  Gaea  first  being  joined  together, 
peopled  the  earth  with  Titans,  Giants  and  Cy- 
clops. Out  of  these  beginnings  grew  in  the 
course  of  time  the  gods  of  Olympus,  the  heroes, 
and  the  human  race  in  successive  ages. 

(2)  Egyptian.  Accordingtothe  Egyptian  cos- 
mogony, the  universe  is  a  gradually  developing 
divinity.  It  is  not,  however,  a  unit,  but  a  (|iia- 
ternity.  Its  four  members  are:  Kncph,  Spirit; 
Neitli,  matter ;  Scvccli,  time ;  and  Fasclit,  space. 
These  are  all  independent  and  underivcd.  The 
last  two,  time  and  space,  are  passive;  the  first  two 
combine  to  produce  the  visible  world.  Ncith  is 
conceived  of  as  in  the  form  of  a  great  ball— the 
primitive  or  cosmic  egg — around  which  Kncph 
broods  as  a  subtle  substance,  preparing  it  for  its 
transformation.  The  first  product  of  this  brood- 
ing of  the  Spirit  over  matter  is  Ptah,  or  the  fire 
and  light  clement.  In  the  next  stage  of  develop- 
ment, two  vast  material  divinities  arise ;  i.  e..  the 
firmament  Pt"  and  the  earth,  Anuke.  Above  the 
vault  of  heaven  there  remain  the  subtle  dark  fluid 
substances  of  the  primitive  stage;  these  are  the 
waters  above  the  heavens.  The  masses  below  the 
vault  are  then  shaped  into  the  sun,  mooii  and 
stars.  With  the  creation  of  the  sun,  the  period  of 
univecsal  light — Ptah — comes  to  an  end.  How 
long  this  period  was,  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  as 
there  was  no  sun  to  measure  it.  After  the  origin 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  world  was  gradually 
brought  to  its  present  form,  the  earth  occupying 
the  center. 

(3)  Phoemcian.  The  Phoenician  cosmogony 
began,  like  the  Greek,  with  Chaos  as  the  primitive 
being,  but  placed  side  by  side  with,  or  rather  with- 
in Chaos. the  primitive  Spirit.  A  third  factor  is  also 
introduced  in  the  form  of  Desire,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  definitely  whether  as  primitive  or 
derived  from  the  other  two.  In  any  case,  from 
the  union  of  Desire  with  Spirit  was  born  JAV 
(mire— mud  -water).  Mot  made  himself  into  an 
egg  and  developed  into  the  world. 

(4)  Babylonian.  The  Babylonian  account  of 
the  creation,  unearthed  and  deciphered  within  the 
last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  worth  re- 
citing. It  goes  back  to  the  time  when  nothing 
existed.  "There  was  a  time  when  what  is  over- 
head was  not  called  heaven,  what  is  beneath  was 
not  yet  called  earth.  The  abyss,  the  ancient,  their 
progenitor,  the  mother  Tiamat  was  the  bearer  of 
them  all.  Their  waters  were  altogether  unscat- 
lered.  The  fields  were  not  prepared,  the  moor 
was  not  seen.  At  that  time  none  of  the  gods  had 
appeared;  neither  was  anyone's  name  implored, 
nor  was  any  destiny  fixed.  The  gods  were 
created.  .  .  .  Lachmu  and  I.achamu  issued  forth, 

and  they  brought  forth -In  Sar  and  Ki  Sar 

were  created.  A  long  time  passed.  .  .  .  the  God 
AnuiHeh  and  Ha  were  born.  An  Sar  and  A.'i  Sar 
Ixire  tliem. 

These  four  ancient  cosmogonies,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  best  out  of  a  large  number,  illus- 
trate the  resemblances  and  difTerenres  existinR  be- 
tween the  extra-biblical  and  the  biblical  accounts 
of  the  creation 

3.  f(.esemblances  and  Differences.  The  re- 
semblances are  (l)  They  all  begin  with  chaos, 
(j)  The  first  stage  after  chaos  is  in  all  the  crea- 
tion of  light.  (,■})  The  next  stage  is  the  process, 
with  some  at  least,  of  the  separation  of  drj-  land 
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from  the  sea  just  as  in  Genesis  i.  (4)  The  sun 
and  other  heavenly  bodies  follow  in  the  next  stage 
in  all  the  cosmogonies  that  make  special  mention 
of  them.  (S)  Animals  and  mankind  appear  last 
in  all.  The  differences  between  the  Biblical  and 
the  other  cosmogonies  are,  however,  also  to  be 
noted:  (i)  According  to  the  Biblical  cosmogony, 
God  precedes  the  world ;  according  to  all  the 
others,  the  gods  are  born  into  existence  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  world.  Genesis  i  gives  a  cos- 
mogony in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word ;  the 
mythologies  contain  a  confused  theogony  in  their 
cosmogonies.  (2)  According  to  Genesis,  God  is  dis- 
tinct from  and  above  the  world,  forming  it  by  His 
word ;  according  to  the  mythologies,  the  gods  are 
a  part  of  the  universe,  sharing  in  the  common  de- 
velopment. (3)  According  to  Genesis,  God  is  one  ; 
according  to  the  mythologies  a  multitude  of  gods 
emerge  into  existence.  (4)  According  to  Genesis, 
the  universe  has  a  definite  plan  and  goal  which  it 
reaches  and  is  pronounced  very  good;  according 
to  the  mythologies,  the  universe  reaches  its  pres- 
ent condition  as  if  haphazard. 

4.  Modern  Science.  But  we  may  now  inquire 
into  the  conclusion  of  modern  science  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  beginnings  of  the  world.  Until  re- 
cently, this  question  was  supposed  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  true  science.  It  is  now  agreed  upon, 
however,  that  science  must  begin  with  a  theory, 
the  primitive  condition  of  all  things  and  their 
transformation  into  their  present  state.  While 
there  are  still  differences  of  view,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing tendency  towards  the  acceptance  of  the  nebular 
hypothesis  as  a  true  cosmogony. 

(1)  Nebular  Hypothesis.  What  then  is  the 
nebular  hypothesis?  It  is  the  supposition  first 
put  forth  as  a  philosophical  speculation  by  Kant 
and  subsequently  elaborated  as  a  scientific  theory 
by  La  Place  that  in  the  earliest  stage  of  its  exist- 
ence, the  universe  was  an  inchoate  mass  of  ex- 
tremely rarified  matter.  According  to  the  laws  of 
gravitation,  this  mass  assumed  the  form  of  an 
immense  sphere  and  began  to  revolve  on  an  axis. 
In  consequence  of  this  rotation,  it  became  flattened 
at  the  poles  and  expanded  at  the  equator.  This, 
with  the  condensation  and  contraction  of  the  mass, 
led  to  the  separation  of  the  equatorial  portion  of  it 
and  the  formation  of  the  same  into  a  ring  like  the 
rings  of  the  planet  Saturn.  The  ring,  on  account  of 
unequal  condensation  in  different  portions  of  it, 
broke  into  a  number  of  fragments,  each  of  which 
went  through  a  process  similar  to  that  of  the  whole 
mass,  and  thus  stellar  systems,  and  in  particular 
the  solar  system,  were  formed.  In  each  of  these 
systems,  the  conditions  above  described  being 
present,  through  the  same  process  planets  and 
satellites  came  into  existence. 

A  single  glance  at  this  theory  and  its  relation  to 
Mosaic  cosmogony  reveals  the  fact  that  there  can 
be  no  confiict  between  the  two.  The  nebular 
hypothesis  leaves  the  question  of  the  First  Cause 
out  of  view  as  beyond  the  reach  of  science  strictly 
so  called.  It  begins  with  the  "heavens  and  the 
earth ;"  i.  e.,  the  universe  as  already  created  in  a 
chaotic  mass;  it  assumes  further  that  motions,  is- 
suinginheat  and  light,  have  been  inserted  into  this 
mass,  perhaps  created  together  with  it,  and  then 
proceeds  to  account  for  the  formation  of  planets 
and  suns,  and  within  these  (especially  within  the 
terrestrial  sphere)  for  the  formation  of  the  firma- 
ment and  the  separation  of  the  waters  above  and 
the  waters  beneath.  The  correspondence  between 
the  two  is,  however,  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
very  general.  At  one  point,  this  correspondence  is 
particularly  striking  and  unexpected.  According 
to  the  nebular  hypothesis,  as  well  as  according  to 


the  Mosaic  account,  light  precedes  the  formation 
of  the  sun  and  the  other  celestial  bodies. 

At  the  point  where  the  nebular  hypothesis  leaves 
the  story  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  the  science  of 
geology  takes  it  up  and  continues  it. 

(2)  Geology.  When  the  earth's  crust  was 
formed  in  accordance  with  the  laws  mentioned  in 
the  above  brief  sketch  of  the  nebular  hypothe- 
sis, it  was  surrounded  by  a  dense  mass  of 
vapors.  Part  of  this  mass  was  condensed  and 
precipitated  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  con- 
stituting a  continuous  and  all-enveloping  sea. 
The  rest  remained  suspended  in  the  form  of  an 
unbroken  shell  of  thick,  impenetrable  cloud  or  hy- 
grosphere.  The  further  condensation  of  the  cen- 
tral mass  of  the  earth  caused  shrinkages  and 
wrinklings  on  the  surface.  The  elevations  thus 
formed  appeared  as  mountains  and  continents, 
while  the  depression"  became  the  basins  of  the 
oceans  and  seas.  Meantime,  life  in  its  lowest 
forms  also  appeared,  though  science  does  not  un- 
dertake to  say  whence  and  how.  But  life,  once 
introduced,  went  on  progressing  and  becoming 
more  and  more  complex  and  differentiated.  The 
earliest  forms  of  life  appear  to  have  been  "com- 
prehensive" or  intermediary  between  animal  and 
vegetable.  Out  of  these  arose  the  protophyies, 
or  first  plants,  and  the  protozoa,  or  first  animals. 
Then  appeared  fishes,  next  reptiles,  next  birds  ;  last 
mammals,  followed  by  man.  This  order  is  not  the 
same  as  that  given  in  the  six  days,  or  stages,  of 
creation  in  Genesis.  For  here,  plants  of  all  kinds 
— "grass,  herbs,  fruit,  trees,  yielding  fruit  after 
their  kind" — are  created  on  the  third  day.  Fishes, 
or  sea-monsters — "moving  creatures  that  move" 
— and  birds,  are  created  on  the  fifth  day;  and  liv- 
ing creatures  or  beasts,  defined  as  "cattle  and 
creeping  things" — reptiles — and  finally  man,  were 
created  on  the  sixth  day.  The  discrepancies  are 
seen  at  a  glance  and  have  led  to  many  ways  of 
looking  at  them. 

(3)  Discrepancies.  In  general,  these  may  be 
reduced  to  three  classes:  (i)  Those  of  the 
Harmonists;  (2)  those  of  the  Collisionists ;  and 
(3)  those  of  the  Parallelists. 

(I)  The  Harmonists  strive  to  bring  the  data  fur- 
nished by  geology  into  perfect  accord  with  the 
Genesis  narrative.  As  the  facts  of  geology  are 
fixed  and  admit  of  but  a  single  interpretation,  any 
attempt  to  remove  the  discrepancies  between  the 
teachings  of  this  science  and  the  portraiture  of 
Genesis  must  be  based  on  some  interpretation  of 
the  Biblical  text.  Of  such  interpretations,  there 
have  been  attempted  a  very  large  number.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  mention  here  some  that  have  ob- 
tained currency  among  Bible  students. 

(a)  The  first  of  the  systems  of  harmonization 
is  that  according  to  which  Genesis  and  geology 
give  accounts  of  totally  different  matters.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view  Genesis  i:i,  states  in  a  single 
sentence  the  fact  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding the  earth  with  all  its  contents.  Between 
this  verse,  however,  and  what  follows,  there  is  a 
gap.  The  second  verse  begins  with  a  devastation 
and  ruin.  This  is  not  primitive  chaos,  but  the  re- 
sult of  a  convulsion  or  cataclysm.  "The  earth 
was  without  form  and  void  and  darkness  was 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep."  All  that  geology  now 
discovers  and  deciphers  of  the  earth's  history  be- 
longs to  the  period  preceding  the  cataclysm  ob- 
scurely alluded  to  in  this  statement.  The  subse- 
quent portion  of  the  chapter  gives,  according  to 
this  view,  an  account  of  the  reconstruction  of  the 
terrestrial  world  after  this  cataclysm,  in  six  or- 
dinary or  solar  days  of  twenty-four  hours  each. 
Of  such  reconstruction,  geology  could  naturally 
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know  and  say  nothing.  Thus  the  two  accounts 
are  mutually  supplementary  and  the  harmony  be- 
tween them  is  complete.  The  difficulties  of  this 
method  of  reconciliation  need  not  here  be  pointed 
out. 

(b)  Another  way  of  harmonizing  Genesis  and 
geology  is  that  proposed  by  geologists  like  Hugh 
^liller,  Dana  and  Dawson,  and  accepted  by  such 
men  as  Gladstone.  These  authorities,  though  dif- 
fering among  themselves,  have  this  in  common, 
that  they  take  the  Hebrew  words  meaning  "grain," 
"herbs,"  "trees,"  "birds."  "reptiles"  and  give  them 
broader  meanings  than  the  same  admit  of  in  other 
passages,  and  thus  create  artificial  correspond- 
ences between  the  two  accounts.  Such  corre- 
spondences, however,  though  seen  by  their  own  au- 
thors, are  not  readily  accepted  by  others  as  evi- 
denced by  the  diflferences  among  the  harmonists 
of  this  class.  And  in  general,  Hebrew  scholars 
have  failed  to  endorse  the  interpretations  put  on 
Hebrew  terms  by  them.  In  some  cases.  Hebraists 
have  gone  further  and  protested  against  these  in- 
terpretations. 

(c)  A  third  class  of  harmonists  confess  them- 
selves unable  to  find  perfect  accord  between  the 
accounts,  but  ascribe  the  failure  to  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  data  furnished  by  geology.  In  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  our  knowledge,  they  say,  these 
discrepancies  are  insuperable ;  but  geology  is  a 
new  science,  it  is  a  growing  science,  and  we  may 
expect  that  when  it  gathers  all  the  facts  together, 
if  indeed  it  ever  shall  succeed  in  doing  so,  its  pic- 
ture of  the  creative  period  will  be  identical  with 
that  of  Genesis.  That  this  is  rather  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  efforts  to  reconcile  than  a  successful 
reconciliation  of  the  accounts  is  evident  on  the 
face  of  it. 

(2)  But  if  harmonies  of  Genesis  and  geology 
have  not  been  successful  in  general,  must  wc  ac- 
cept the  conclusion  of  the  CoUisionists,  which  is 
that  these  two  cosmogonies  contradict  each  other 
at  every  point?  Are  the  discrepancies  between 
ihcm  actual  contradictions?  Those  who  answer 
in  the  affirmative  do  not  agree  among  themselves. 
Some  consider  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  a 
legend  or  myth  on  a  perfect  level  with  the  mytho- 
logical cosmogonies  of  the  ancients,  and  refuse  to 
assign  to  it  any  value  whatever.  Others  regard 
it  as  a  legend  indeed,  but  one  in  which  the  divine 
Spirit  has  chosen  to  embody  certain  great  moral 
and  spritual  lessons.  While  the  vehicle  itself  is 
no  different  from  the  myths  of  other  ancient  peo- 
ple, the  lessons  conveyed  to  mankind  through  it 
raise  it  infinitely  above  them.  Both  forms  of  the 
collisionist  view  ignore  the  facts.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral resemblance  between  the  account  in  Genesis 
and  that  of  gcolog>'  which  is  worthy  of  attention. 

(3)  We  are  thus  led  to  the  Parallelists'  view  of 
these  accounts,  which  consists  in  putting  them  side 
by  side  and  noting  their  resemblances  and  differ- 
ences, without  making  an  effort  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  between  them,  if  thry  should  prove 
to  be  divergent,  or  expecting  them  to  conflict  upon 
the  assumption  that  because  the  Genesis  .iccount 
is  an  ancient  one  it  must  necessarily  conflict  with 
modern  science.  The  two  records  move  upon  dif- 
ferent planes,  but  these  two  planes  arc  parallel  to 
one  another.  Each  of  them  has  a  specific  design 
and  the  details  in  e.ich  are  selected  and  arranged 
with  a  view  to  making  it  a  perfect  means  towards 
this  end.  Neither  could  be  substituted  for  the 
other.  Moreover,  each  is  drawn  up  within  a  defi- 
nite environment  and  its  form  is  determined  by 
this  environment.  The  geological  account  is  a 
nineteenth  century  grouping  of  certain  facts  with 
a  view  to  satisfying  a  scientific  need;  the  Genesis 


account  is  a  pre-Christian  presentation  emphasiz- 
ing the  place  of  God  in  the  origin  of  the  world. 
Perfect  correspondence  between  them  does  not 
exist.  And  yet  a  general  similarity  of  order  can- 
not be  denied.  This  parellelism  is  such  as  grows 
out  of  the  fact  that  both  touch  on  the  same  main 
subject.  But  whereas  one  is  intended  to  show  up 
the  First  Cause  and  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
creation,  the  other  aims  to  trace  its  course  as  a 
process  possessing  an  interest  of  its  own.  The 
differences  between  the  accounts  are  also  precisely 
such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  pur- 
pose and  nature  of  each  as  compared  with  the 
other.  The  geological  record  apart  from  that  of 
Genesis  would  be  defective,  as  it  cannot  go  back 
to  the  primary  cause  of  the  creation.  The  Genesis 
account,  compared  with  that  of  geology,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  accurate  in  every  detail.  But  its 
lack  of  accuracy  in  no  way  militates  against  its 
being  accepted  as  in  general  true.  This  "true- 
ness"  as  Gladstone  says  "is  truth  or  trueness  as 
conveyed  and  comprehended  by  the  mind  of  man ; 
and  further,  by  the  mind  of  man  in  a  comparative- 
ly untrained  and  infant  state."  {Iml>rcgnable  Rock, 
p.  38.)  Language,  and  in  fact  all  other  modes  of 
expression  are  means  towards  ends.  It  may  occur 
that  "with  the  aim  in  view,  words  of  figure  liter- 
ally untrue  might  carry  more  truth  home  than 
words  of  fact ;  words  less  exact  will  even  now 
often  carry  more  truth  than  words  superior  in 
exactness."     (Im/'rcgnabte  Rock,  p.  49.) 

(4)  Biology.  Apart  from  geology  there  has 
arisen  another  science  of  recent  years  which 
claims  to  have  something  to  say  on  the  early 
periods  of  the  world's  history,  namely,  the 
science  of  biologry.  And  the  point  of  con- 
tact between  biology  and  the  cosmogony  of 
Genesis  is  its  adoption  of  the  law  of  evo- 
lution. Through  the  operation  of  this  law  biology 
claims  to  explain  the  successive  appearance  of  the 
various  forms  of  life  as  links  in  a  connected  chain. 
All  that  the  cosmogony  of  Genesis  had  described 
as  the  creation  of  "grain,"  "herb,"  "fruit-tree 
yielding  fruit,"  "moving  creature  that  hath  life," 
"fowl"  flying  above  the  earth,  "sea-monster," 
"creeping  thing."  "cattle,"and  "beast  of  the  earth," 
and  the  physical  frame  and  life  of  man  himself, 
biology  classifies  under  orders,  classes,  families, 
genera,  species,  and  varieties ;  and  traces  them  all 
in  their  multitudinous  forms  from  a  few  primor- 
dial germs,  perhaps  even  from  one.  The  question 
which  is  thus  raised  between  Genesis  and  biology 
is:  Can  the  theory  of  evolution  be  held  in  con- 
sistency with  the  general  trustworthiness  of  the 
account  in  Genesis?  In  order  to  obtain  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to 
posit  first  of  all  that  biology  has  no  right  to  and 
docs  not  undertake  to  account  for  causes,  hut 
only  for  successions  and  varieties  of  phenomena. 
It  can  look  upon  evolution  only  as  a  process  or 
method  in  nature,  and  not  as  a  force  or  cause 
which  brings  things  or  entities  into  existence.  In 
other  words,  we  must  distinguish  between  evolu- 
tion as  a  method  according  to  which  the  underly- 
ing cause  or  causes  bring  about  new  forms  out 
of  old  ones,  and  evolution  as  a  philosophy  of 
cause  or  Iwing.  Further  than  this,  biological  evo- 
lution must  l>c  understood  as  concerned  simply 
with  the  phenomena  of  life  and  as  distinguished 
from  cii>-mical  evolution,  which  imdertakcs  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  inorganic  forms  as  well  as 
forms  of  life  upon  the  same  principle.  It  does 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  principle  of  bi- 
ological evolution  to  inquire  how  life  originated. 
It  leaves  the  answer  to  that  question  to  philos- 
ophy.    Naturally,  philosophy  aims  to  take  up  the 
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question  and  answer  it  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  of  biology  through  its  theory  of  Cosmic  evo- 
lution. But  with  that  biology  has  nothing  to  do. 
Assuming  that  life  has  somehow  come  on  the 
earth,  it  traces  it  from  its  simple  and  single  be- 
ginning, by  slow  and  gradual  modifications — "in- 
sensible gradations" — through  successive  forms 
and  stages  up  to  man. 

Is  the  creation  of  the  various  forms  of  life  as 
pictured  in  Genesis  inconsistent  with  this  effort  of 
modern  biology  to  trace  them  all  to  one  beginning 
and  one  process  of  development  ?  It  was  for  a 
long  time  supposed  that  it  was.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  ancient  and  medieval  interpretation,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  account  in  Genesis  could  only  be 
harmonized  with  a  theory  of  the  special  creation 
of  each  species  of  life.  But  on  a  close  scrutiny, 
this  interpretation  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  text  to  indicate  that  the 
author  or  original  readers  of  the  record  had  the 
creation  of  each  species  by  a  separate  divine  fiat 
in  mind.  On  the  contrary,  while  the  account  can- 
not be  said  to  teach  the  passage  of  species  into 
one  another  or  to  involve  the  modern  doctrine  of 
evolution,  it  certainly  leaves  room  for  that  doc- 
trine. The  creator  is  represented  as  endowing  the 
material  elements  with  the  power  to  produce  cer- 
tain forms  of  life.  "And  God  said,  let  the  earth 
put  forth  grass,"  etc.  "Let  the  waters  bring 
forth  abundantly  moving  creature  that  hath  life," 
etc.  "Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature 
after  its  kind,"  etc.,  i:ii,  20,  24.  There  is  at  least 
a  suggestion  here  of  what  scientists  (Le  Conte) 
call  "resident  forces."  There  are  further  sug- 
gestions of  heredity  in  the  command  that  plants 
and  animals  shall  bring  forth,  each  "after  its 
kind."  There  is  the  suggestion  of  adaptation  to 
environment  in  the  fact  that  the  waters,  the  air, 
and  the  earth  are  each  commanded  to  bring  forth 
each  the  forms  of  life  best  suited  to  subsist  in  it. 
There  is  the  suggestion  of  fecundity  in  the  com- 
mand to  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth.  And 
finally  there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  law  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  in  the  subordination  of  the  low- 
er forms  to  the  higher  and  of  all  to  man.  These 
are  no  more  than  mere  shadowy  suggestions.  It 
it  not  to  be  thought  for  a  moment  that  they  show 
a  knowledge  of  modern  scientific  theories  on  the 
part  of  the  ancient  writer.  Yet  they  indicate  how 
free  his  mind  was  of  any  other  theory  of  creation 
which  might  lay  claims  to  exclusive  consistency 
with  his  view  of  the  origin  of  living  forms  upon 
the  earth. 

(5)  Biblical  Bearing.  The  bearing  of  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  on  the  Biblical  portraiture 
of  the  origin  of  man's  intellectual  and  moral  na- 
ture falls  rather  within  the  scope  of  an  article 
on  Anthropology  than  within  that  on  Cosmogony. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  even  that  part  of 
Genesis  has  been  found  to  raise  no  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  a  full  acceptance  of  both  the  scientific 
theory  and  the  Biblical  record. 

If  finally  we  turn  from  organic  evolution  to  cos- 
mic evolution  as  a  favorite  doctrine  in  modem 
thought,  and  institute  a  comparison  between  it  and 
the  statements  of  Genesis,  we  shall  find  the  same 
parallelism  without  absolute  harmony  which  we 
have  found  between  the  cosmogony  of  modern 
science  and  the  record  of  Genesis.  Evolution  in 
this  sense  is  defined  by  Herbert  Spencer  as  "an 
integration  of  matter  and  concomitant  dissipa- 
tion of  rnotion,  during  which  the  matter  passes 
from  an  indefinite,  incoherent  homogeneity  to  a 
definite,  coherent  heterogeneity,  and  during  which 
the  retained  motion  undergoes  a  parallel  transfor- 
mation."    (First  Principles,  c.  xvii:i45.  p.  396.) 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  evolution  in  this  definition  is 
H  mere  process.  It  is  not  a  principle  or  cause. 
As  a  process,  it  may  be  held  with  a  materialistic 
(pantheistic),  theistic,  or  agnostic  system  of  the- 
ory of  the  nature  of  the  First  Cause.  Herbert 
Spencer  himself,  followed  by  many,  holds  to  evo- 
lution upon  an  agnostic  basis.  He  asserts  that  the 
First  Cause,  though  existing,  is  not  knowable. 
Others  make  matter  itself  the  first  cause  and  evo- 
lution the  process  of  its  blind  self-unfolding. 
Still  others  postulate  a  personal  God  as  a  First 
Cause  and  evolution  as  the  method  of  his  work- 
ing. If  this  last  metaphysical  basis  be  put  under 
the  theory  of  evolution,  all  inconsistency  between 
it  and  the  cosmogony  of  Genesis  vanishes.  On 
the  contrary,  certain  resemblances  emerge  which, 
though  not  indicating  an  anticipation  of  the  mod- 
ern thought  by  the  Biblical  writer,  at  least  show 
that  his  mind  was  not  pre-occupied  by  a  rival  the- 
ory. These  resemblances  are  especially  striking 
in  the  characterization  of  the  process  of  transi- 
tion from  the  first  to  the  subsequent  stages  of  the 
world's  history.  Evolution  represents  the  transi- 
tion as  a  passage  of  matter  from  a  state  of  "in- 
definite, incoherent  homogeneity"  to  a  state  of 
"definite,  coherent  heterogeneity."  Genesis  asserts 
that  God  in  the  beginning  created  heaven  and 
earth  and  that  "the  earth  was  without  form  and 
void ;"  i.  e.,  in  a  state  of  "indefinite,  incoherent 
homogeneity"  and  that  from  this  state  it  passed 
by  gradual  stages  into  a  state  in  which  a  firma- 
ment, land  and  water,  grass,  herbs,  and  trees,  sun. 
moon,  and  stars,  animals  and  man  appeared  in 
order.  In  other  words,  a  definite,  coherent  hetero- 
geneity was  gradually  evolved  out  of  the  pre- 
ceding opposite  conditions  (see  Matheson,  Ca)i 
the  Old  Faith  live  zvith  the  New?)  If  it  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Genesis  was  not  written  in 
order  to  teach  science  and  philosophy,  but  to  show 
God's  earliest  dealings  with  his  people,  this  ab- 
sence of  real  conflict  between  its  representations 
and  the  teachings  of  modern  science  will  be  seen 
to  show  a  soberness  and  soundness  in  the  mind 
of  its  author  which  fitted  him  to  become  the  ve- 
hicle of  God's  revelations  to  the  world.  The 
product  may  be  called  history,  legend,  or  even 
myth  or  allegory.  B"t  whatever  it  be  called, 
there  is  nothing  in  it  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  its  author  was  inspired  by  God. 

A.  C.  Z. 
COTES   (kots),   (Heh.  onlv   in  the  plural,  ^'^% 

av-av-rpth' .  stalls),  pens  or  inclosures  for  flocks  (2 
Chroii.  xxxii:28). 
COTTAGE  (kSt'taj). 

1.  A   hut  made  of  boughs  (Is.  i:8;  Heb.    '^??. 

sook-kaw")  for  the  purpose  of  temporary  shelter. 
It  is  rendered  "booth"  in  Job  xxviinS. 

2.  ''?'■"?,  mei-oo-naw' .occnrs  in  Is.xxiv:20,  "The 
earth    .    .    .    shall  be  removed  like  a  cottage." 

It  should  be  translated  to  swing  to  and  fro 
like  a  hammock.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
swinging  bed  suspended  from  the  trees  or  an 
even  frailer  structure  than  No.  I  (rendered 
"lodge,"  Is.  i  :8). 

3.  The  cottages  mentioned  in  Zephaniah  (ii:6; 
Heb.  ~''?,/{'^-ro/,4',  literally,  </»^^/'7_^f)  are  thought 
by  some  to  mean  wells,  but  probably  were  exca- 
vations made  by  the  shepherds  as  a  protection 
against  the  sun.     (Mc.  &   Str.  Bib.Cyc.) 

COTTON  (kot't'n).  In  the  Book  of  Esther,  i:6, 
the  word  corresponding  to  'green'  in  the  Author- 
ized Version  is  ^=1?,  karpas,  and  no  doubt  means 
cotton. 
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But  we  have  only  the  Hebrew  names  to  assist 
us  in  our  inquiries.  The  same  names  have  been 
apphed  by  the  ancients,  and  by  writers  in  later 
times,  sometimes  to  cotton  and  sometimes  to  linen, 
and  we  are  unable  to  ascertain  whether  the  earlier 
authors  were  more  precise  than  their  successors. 
Thus,  fine  linen  was  called  othone.  This  is  con- 
sidered by  Celsius  and  Forster  to  be  an  Egryptian 
word,  and  to  correspond  to  athon  or  ethon.  From 
the  time  that  the  mummies  of  Egypt  were  found 
to  be  enveloped  in  pieces  and  rolls  of  cloth,  dif- 
ferent authors  have  adduced  these  as  evidence 
that  the  Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  cotton. 
But  the  microscope  has  proved  that  all  the  speci- 
mens were  of  linen,  and  not  of  cotton.  Cotton 
is  found  apparently  wi'd  in  Upper  Eg>'pt ;  it  is 
cultivated  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa^  but  it  has 
not  yet  been  settled  whether  these  are  indigenous 
or  introduced  plants. 

The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  whether  cotton 
was  known  to  the  Egyptians  having  been  shown 
to  be  sufficiently  great,  even  when  we  have  such 
a  substance  as  mummy-cloth  to  deal  with,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  it  is  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. Though  it  is  probable  that  cotton  was  im- 
ported into  Egypt  and  known  to  the  Hebrews, 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  prove  the  fact.  Pas- 
sages have  been  quoted  from  Arrian  and  others 
to  prove  that  it  grew  and  was  used  for  clothing 
in  Indi.T.    (.See  Byssus). 

COUCH  fkouchi.     See  Bed;  Seat. 

COUCHING  PLACE  (kouch'Ing  plas),  (Heb. 
YsT"?,  Tniir-f>ates');a  resting  place  for  flocks  (Ezck. 
XXV  51.  a  term  used  to  denote  the  utter  ruin  of 
Aromun. 

COTTLTEB  (kol'ier).  (Heb.  •'^«,  ay/A.  I  Sam. 
xiii:2o,  21),  according  10  Is.  ii:4,  Mic.  iv:3,  and 
Joel  iiiiio,  is  .in  iron  instrument  used  in  agricul- 
ture, the  majority  of  the  ancient  versions  rendering 
it  plmf<:hare. 

COUNCIL  (koun'sfl).  In  the  Old  Testament 
council  is    the   rendering  of   the   Heb.  '^^^?,  r;^- 

waa/',  literally,  a //evi/ (Ps.  Ixviii:27),  a  throng  or 
company  of  persons.  Two  Greek  words  are  thus 
rendered  in  the  New  Testament:  (l)  cvvlipMu,  the 
Jewish  governing  body,  the  great  council  of  tlie 
banhcdrini,  which  sat  at  Jerusalem.  (2)  avviii>\a. 
(Matt.  x:i7;  M.irk  xiiigi,  the  lesser  courts,  of 
which  there  were  two  at  Jerusalem,  and  one  in 
each  town  uf  f  alestine. 

1  he  constitution  of  these  courts  is  a  doubtful 
point ;  according  to  Talmudical  writers  the  num- 
ber of  judg-s  was  twenty-three  in  places  where 
there  was  a  population  of  120.  and  three  where 
the  population  fell  below  that  number  (Mishn. 
Sanhedr.  1,  sec.  6).  Josephus,  however,  gives  a 
different  account :  he  stales  that  the  court,  as  con- 
stituted by  Moses  (Dent.  xvi:i8;  Comp.  Ant.  iv; 
8.  sec.  14),  consisted  of  seven  judges,  each  of 
whom  had  two  I.cviles  as  assessors;  accordingly 
in  the  reform  which  he  carried  out  in  Galilee,  he 
appointed  seven  judges  for  the  trial  of  minor  of- 
fenses (P.  I.  ii  :20.  sec.  5).  (Smith,  tiih.  Put.) 
(Sec  SAN'TinmiM  ) 

COUNCIL  HOUSE  (koun'sn  hoiis),  (Gr.  avrt- 
Ipisr,  sooiif/i'i/rtf  ,'>i,  S.inhc<lriin,  a  sitting  to- 
gether), a  building  in  Jerusalem  west  of  the 
temple,  near  the  gymnasium  and  adjoining  the 
innermost  city  w.ill  iWarv.  4,  2),  where  the  San- 
hedrim probably  met. 

During  the  course  of  the  contest   for  the  pos- 
session of  the  city  by  the  Romans  it  was  burned 
by  Titus. 
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COUNSELOR  (koun'sei-er).  (usually  Heb.  V?r' 
yaui-ats  1. 

1.  An  adviser  upon  any  matter  il'rov.  xi  14; 
xv:22;  2  Chron.  xxii:3,  etc.). 

2.  The  king's  state  adviser  (2  .Sam.  xv:i2;  Ezra 
vii:28;  i  Chron.  xxvii:33,  etc.). 

COUNTERVAIL     (kouni5r-val'),   (Heb.     ~,^?. 

s/tiiw  z/aw' ),  tn  act  against  with  equal  force,  power, 
or  effect;  to  thwart  or  overcome  the  action  of  the 
enemy  (F.stli.  vii:4). 

COUTLING   (kup'llng),  (Heb.  "l??,  khaw-bar', 

to  join),  of  curtains  (Exod.  xxvi:4,  5,  10;  xxviii:27; 
xxxvi:ii,  etc.)  and  wooden  beams  or  girders  for 
fastening  a  building  (2  Clirnn.  xxxiv.ii).  _ 

COURAGE,  COURAGEOUS ikiir'aj,  kur-a'jiis), 

iHeb.  ^?.-,  lay-bawb' ,  heart,  Dan.  xi:25;  'j^^.roo'- 

akh,  breath,  life,  spirit,  Josh,  ii.ii;  V??,  aw-mats', 

to  be   alert,   strong,    Deut.   xxxi:6,  7,  etc.;  F17« 

khaw-zak' ,  to  seize.  Josh.  xxiii:6:  2  Sam.  x:l2; 
xiii:28;  2  Chron.  xv:8,  etc.;  Gr.  Hfxrof,  t/tar'sos, 
courage,  cheer,  Acts  xxviii;i5). 

Courage  is  ranked  as  one  of  the  four  cardinal 
virtues  'Wis.  viii7)  according  to  the  classifica- 
tion derived  from  Grecian  philosophers.  It  is 
that  condition  of  mind  into  which  fear  does  not 
enter:  which  enables  us  to  face  difficulties  and 
dangers  with  firmness  and  fearlessness. 

It  may  be  compared  with  bravery  as  fol- 
lows: Bravery  is  shown  in  overcoming  the  ob- 
stacle of  the  moment;  durage  seeks  to  avert  the 
distant  evil  that  may  possibly  arrive.  Bravery  is 
a  thing  of  the  moment,  that  is  or  is  not,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  favor :  it  varies  with  the  time 
and  season;  couraj:.c  exists  at  all  times  and  on 
all  occasions.     (Crabb.) 

In  the  early  days  of  Israel's  battles,  courage 
in  its  simplest  sense  was  naturally  rated  very 
high.  The  courageous  feats  of  Jonathan  and 
I>:ivid  and  others  are  related  with  admiration  (e.g. 
I  Sam.  xiv,  xvii).  W'c  hear  much  of  'men  of 
valor'  (Judg.,  Sam.  and  especially  Chron).  The 
faint  hearted  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  serve  in 
battle  (Judg.  vii:3;  Deut.  xx:8;  I  Mace.  iii:56). 
ISelween  the  earlier  kings  and  the  Maccabees  we 
JKMr  little  or  nothing  of  courage  in  war.  The 
courage  of  endurance  shown  by  martyrs  is  a  lead- 
ing topic  in  Dan.,  Mace,  and  pans  uf  the  New 
Tesl.imcnt,  es|pccialiy  Heb.  xi;  I  let.  and  Kev. 
(\V.  I).  Burrows.  Hastings'  IU/>.  Dt<.t.). 

COURSE  (kfirs).  This  word  is  used  in  Scrip- 
ture in  the  sense  of  on'uuiril  tno-cienient,  ailvancf, 
progress,  in  a  particular  direction,  as  of  a  ship 
(.Acts  xvi:ii;  xxi:l-7);  of  the  stars  ijudg.  v:20); 
a  career  (2  Tim.  iv:7l. 

It  denotes  the  path  in  which  the  onward  move- 
ment t.ikes  place,  as  of  a  ri-.'cr  ( Is.  xliv:4). 

Figurative.  It  denotes  one's  ni. inner  of  life 
(Jer.  viii:6;  xxiii:io):  also  the  manner  of  the 
present  .TtTe   (  Fjili    ii    2) 

COURSE    OF    PRIESTS    AND    LE'VTTES 

(knrs  6v  prists  ind  IS'vIls),  (Heb.  ^h.'^'^,  makhal- 
o'kelh:  Gr.  i<t>rit"pt<^.  e/-ay-mer-ee'ah.\nsUng  for  a 
day). 

The  division  made  by  D.ivid  of  the  priests  and 
I.eviles  into  twenty-four  classes  or  orders,  with 
a  president  at  the  head  of  each  class.  In  i  Chron. 
xxiv.  we  have  an  accouni  of  the  divisions  of  the 
priests  into  twenty-four  classes,  courses,  or  orders, 
who  ministered  at  the  allar  in  rotation.  The 
courses  were  distinguished  by  the  nnme  of  the 
most  prominent  member  of  the  family  from  which 
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the  course  was  taken.  The  eighth  of  these  courses 
fell  to  the  family  of  Abia  or  Abijah  ;  and  to  this 
course  belonged  Zacharias,  the  father  of  John  the 
Baptist  (Luke  l,  5).     (See  Abia). 

COURT    (kort),    (Heb.   generally    "'■?",    i/iaw- 

tsare'j.an  open  inclosure;  applied  in  Scripture  fre- 
quently to  the  inclosures  of  the  tabernacle  and 
temple. 

It  also  means  the  court  of  a  prison  (Neh.  iii  125  ; 
Jer.  xxxii:2),  of  a  private  house  (2  Sam.  xvii;i8), 
and  of  a  palace  ( 2  Kings  xx  :4  ;  Esth.  i  :$,  etc. ) .  In 
the  New  Testament  the  Gr.  auXi},  ow-lay' ,  indicates 
an  open  court  (Rev.  xi:2),  while  "kings'  courts" 
is  the  rendering  of  the  Greek  word  §a.ai\uov,  a 
palace.     (See  House.) 

The  word  is  often  used  in  the  plural  (Ps.  lxv:4; 
lxxxiv:2).  The  courts  belonging  to  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  were  three;  (i)  The  court  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, because  the  Gentiles  were  allowed  to  enter 
no  further;  (2)  The  court  of  Israel,  because 
Israelites,  if  clean,  had  a  right  of  admission  into 
't ;  (3)  The  court  of  the  priests,  where  the  altar 
of  burnt-ofiferings  stood, and  where  the  priests  and 
Levites  exercised  their  ministry.  "Court  for  owls" 
(Is.  xxxiv:i3)  is  rendered  by  Delitzsch  {Com., 
in  loc.)  "pasture  for  ostriches." 

COURTS,  JUDICIAL.    See  Law. 

COUSIN  (kuz"n),  (Gr.  (Tvyy(fi)^,  soong-ghen-ace'). 
The  child  of  an  uncle  or  an  aunt  (Luke  1:36,  58). 
Sometimes  applied  to  more  distant  relationships. 
Shakespeare  uses,  it  of  a  nephew  (King  Joloi,  ill, 
iii,  6),  a  niece  (  Twelfth  Night,  i,  iii,  5),  an  uncle  (I, 
V,  131),  etc.    Thus,  As  You  Like  It,  i,  iii,j4 — 

Rosaliiiii^'M.e,  uncle? 

Duke  Frederick — You,  cousin. 

COUTHA  (kou'tha),  mentioned  (i  Esdr.  v:32)  as 
one  of  those  whose  sons  were  servants  in  the 
temple  after  the  return  from  captivity,  but  tlie 
Hebrew  lists  (Ezra  ii:53;  Neh.  vii:55)  contain  no 
corresponding  names. 

COVENANT  (kiiv'e-nant),  (Heb.  J^"!?,  ber-eeth' , 
cutting).  Among  other  instances  of  anthropomor- 
[ihic  forms  of  sjieech  employed  in  Scripture  is  the 
use  of  the  term  covenant  to  designate  the  divine 
dealings  with  mankind,  or  with  individuals  of  the 
race. 

(1)  Mutual  Contract.  In  all  such  cases,  the 
proper  idea  of  a  covenant  or  mutual  contract  be- 
tween parties,  each  of  which  is  bound  to  render 
certain  benefits  to  the  other,  is  obviously  excluded, 
and  one  of  a  merely  analogical  nature  substituted 
in  its  place.  Where  God  is  one  of  the  parties,  and 
man  the  other,  in  a  covenant,  all  the  benefits  con- 
ferred must  be  on  the  part  of  the  former,  and  all 
the  obligations  sustained  on  the  part  of  the  lat- 
ter. Such  a  definition,  therefore,  of  a  divine  cove- 
nant as  would  imply  that  both  parties  are  under 
conditions  to  each  other  is  obviously  incorrect, 
and  incompatible  with  the  relative  position  of 
the  parties. 

(2)  God's  Promise.  We  should  prefer  defining 
God's  covenant  with  man  as  a  gracious  engage- 
ment on  the  part  of  God  to  communicate  certain 
unmerited  favors  to  men,  in  connection  with  a 
particular  constitution  or  system,  through  means 
of  which  these  favors  are  to  be  enjoyed.  Hence 
in  Scripture  the  covenant  of  God  is  called  his 
'counsel,'  his  'oath,'  his  'promise'  (Ps.  Ixxxix  ;3, 
4 ;  cv  :  8-11 :  Heb.  vi  :i3-20 ;  Luke  i  :68-75  :  Gal.  iii : 
15-18,  etc.)  ;  and  it  is  described  as  consisting  whol- 
ly in  the  gracious  bestowal  of  blessing  on  men 
(Is.  lix  :2i  ;  Jer.  xxxi  133,  34).  Hence  also  the 
application  of  the  term  covenant  to  designate  such 


fixed  arrangements,  or  laws  of  nature,  as  the  regu- 
lar succession  of  day  and  night  (Jer.  xxxiii:20), 
and  such  religious  institutions  as  the  Sabbath 
(E.xod.  xxxi:i6)  ;  circumcision  (Gen.  xvii  :9,  10)  ; 
the  Levitical  institute  (Lev.  xxvi:i5)  ;  and  in  gen- 
eral any  precept  or  ordinance  of  God  (Jer.  xxxiv: 
13,  14)  ;  all  such  appointments  forming  part  of 
that  system  or  arrangement  in  connection  with 
which  the  blessings  of  God's  grace  were  to  be 
enjoyed. 

(3)  Batification.  The  divine  covenants  were 
ratified  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  piacular  victim,  the 
design  of  which  was  to  show  that  without  an 
atonement  there  could  be  no  communication  of 
blessing  from  God  to  man.  Thus  when  God 
made  a  covenant  with  Abraham  certain  victims 
were  slain  and  divided  into  halves,  between  which 
a  smoking  furnace  and  a  burning  lamp,  the  sym- 
bols of  the  divine  presence,  passed,  to  indicate  the 
ratification  of  the  promises  conveyed  in  that  cove- 
nant to  Abraham ;  and  here  it  is  deserving  of  no- 
tice, as  illustrating  the  definition  of  a  divine  cove- 
nant above  given,  that  the  divine  glory  alone 
passed  between  the  pieces ;  whereas  had  the  cove- 
nant been  one  of  mutual  stipulation,  Abraham  also 
would  have  performed  the  same  ceremony  (Gen. 
xv:i-l8).  In  like  manner,  the  Levitical  covenant 
was  ratified  by  sacrifice  (Exod.  xxiv :  6-8);  and 
the  Apostle  expressly  affirms,  on  this  ground,  the 
necessity  of  the  death  of  Christ,  as  the  mediator 
of  the  new  covenant ;  declaring  that  where  a  cove- 
nant is,  there  also  of  necessity  must  be  the  death 
of  the  appointed  victim  (Heb.  ix:i6). 

(4)  The  Everlasting  Covenant.  Of  the  divine 
covenants  mentioned  in  Scripture  the  first  place 
is  due  to  that  which  is  emphatically  styled  by 
Jehovah,  'My  covenant.'  This  is  God's  gracious 
engagement  to  confer  salvation  and  eternal  glory 
on  all  who  come  to  him  through  Jesus  Christ.  It 
is  called  sometimes  'the  everlasting  covenant'  (Is. 
lv:3;  Heb.  xiii:2o),  to  distinguish  it  from  those 
more  temporary  arrangements  which  were  con- 
fined to  particular  individuals  or  classes;  and  the 
second,  or  iieiv,  or  better  covenant,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Levitical  covenant,  which  was  first  in 
order  of  time,  because  first  ratified  by  sacrifice, 
and  became  old,  and  was  shown  to  be  inferior, 
because  on  the  appearance  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation it  was  superseded,  and  passed  away 
(Jer.  xxxi:3i;  Gal.  iv  :24 ;  Heb.  vii:22;  viii:6-l3; 
ix:  15-23;  xii:24).  Though  this  covenant  was  not, 
strictly  speaking,  ratified  before  thedeathof  Christ, 
the  great  sacrificial  victim  (Heb.  xiii:20),  yet  it 
was  revealed  to  the  saints  who  lived  before  his  ad- 
vent, and  who  enjoyed  salvation  through  the  retro- 
spective power  of  his  death  (Rom.  iii  :25 ;  Heb. 
ix  :I5).  To  the  more  highly  favored  of  these  God 
gave  specific  assurances  of  his  gracious  purpose, 
and  on  such  occasions  he  was  said  to  establish  or 
make  his  covenant  with  them.  Thus  he  estab- 
lished his  covenant  with  Noah  (Gen.  ix  :8,  9); 
with  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii  14,  5)  ;  and  with  David 
(Ps.  Ixxxi.x  :3,  4).  These  were  not  distinct  cove- 
nants so  much  as  renewals  of  the  promises  of  the 
everlasting  covenant,  coupled  with  certain  tempo- 
rary favors,  as  types  and  pledges  of  the  fulfilment 
of  these  promises. 

(5)  The  Old  or  Sinaitic  Covenant.  The  old 
or  Sinaitic  covenant  was  that  given  by  God  to  the 
Israelites  through  Moses.  It  respected  especially 
the  inheritance  of  the  land  of  Canaan  and  the 
temporal  blessings  therewith  connected;  but_  it 
stood  related  to  the  new  covenant,  as  embodying 
a  typical  representation  of  those  great  truths  and 
blessings  which  the  Christian  dispensation  un- 
folds and  conveys. 
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In  the  system  of  a  certain  class  of  theologians 
great  importance  is  attached  to  what  they  have 
technically  called  'the  covenant  of  works."  By 
this  they  intend  the  constitution  established  by 
God  with  Adam,  during  the  period  of  his  inno- 
cence. So  far  as  this  phraseology  is  not  under- 
stood to  imply  that  man,  even  in  his  sinless  state, 
was  competent  to  bind  Jehovah  by  any  condi- 
tions, it  cannot  be  objected  to.  It  seems  also  to 
have  the  sanction  of  one  passage  of  Scripture, 
viz.  Hos.  vi  7,  which  almost  all  the  best  inter- 
preters agree  in  rendering  thus:  'But  they  like 
Adam  have  transgressed  the  covenant.' 

(6)  The  Covenant  of  Redemption.  Theolo- 
gians have  also  spoken  of  'the  covenant  of  redemp- 
tion.' by  which  they  mean  an  engagement  entered 
into  between  God  the  Father  and  God  the  Son 
from  all  eternity,  whereby  the  former  secured  to 
the  latter  a  certain  number  of  ransomed  sinners, 
as  his  church  or  elect  body,  and  the  latter  engaged 
to  become  their  surety  and  substitute.  By  many 
the  propriety  of  this  doctrine  has  been  doubted ; 
but  the  references  to  it  in  Scripture  are  of  such 
a  kind  that  it  seems  unreasonable  to  refuse  to  ad- 
mit it.  With  it  stand  connected  the  subjects  of 
election,  predestination,  the  special  love  of  Christ 
to  his  people,  and  the  salvation  of  all  that  the 
Father  hath  given  him. 

Sometimes  a  mere  human  contract  is  called 
God's  covenant,  in  the  sense  of  involving  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Almighty,  who.  as  the  Judge  of  the 
whole  earth,  will  hold  both  parties  bound  to  fulfil 
their  engagement  Compare  I  Sam.  xx:8:  Jcr. 
xxxiv;i8.  19:  E^ek.  xvii:i8,  19. 

COVENANT    OF   SALT    (kfiv'S  nant  6v  sail). 

A  c<jmnion  form  of  ratifying  covenants  among 
the  orientals  w;is  by  the  use  of  salt.     (See  Salt, 

COVEN.XNT   DK.I 

COVENANT,  THE   NE'W. 

Under  the  Old  Testament,  the  covenant  of  grace 
was  externally  administered  by  promises,  pro 
phccies,  sacrifices,  circumcision,  the  passover,  and 
other  types  and  ordinances.  Under  the  New, 
it  is  administered  in  the  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel, baptism,  and  the  Lord's  supper;  in  which 
grace  and  salvation  are  held  forth  in  greater  ful- 
ness, evidence,  and  efficacy,  to  all  nations  (2  Cor. 
iii:6-i8;  Hcb.  viii ;  Malt.  xxviii:io.  20:  i  Cor. 
xi:23-28).  But  in  both  periods,  the  Mediator, 
the  whole  substance,  blessings,  and  manner  of  ob- 
taining an  interest  therein  by  faith,  are  the  very 
same,  without  any  difTcrcnce  (Heb.  xiii:6:  Gal. 
iii:?-!  )) 

COVERING  THE  HEAD  (ktSv'erTng  the  h6d) 
in  jiraytT.  "  I  he  Jewish  men  prayed  with  the 
head  covered,  nay,  even  with  a  veil  before  the 
face."  I'.ut  I'aul  disapproved  of  the  practice  li 
Cor.  xi  1,61. 

COVERT   (kuv'erl)    FOB    THE    SABBATH 

(Heb.   f^f*'^     I*  -,    may  saw k'    haih-shab-hawth' , 

2  Kings  xvi:l8). 

The  covert  for  the  Sabbath,  which  Ahai  deniul. 
ished,  was  a  place  in  the  court  of  the  temple, 
where  the  royal  family  sat  to  hear  the  law  on  the 
Sabbath ;  or  a  shelter  here  erected  to  defend  the 
people  in  a  storm  (2  Kings  xvi:i8).  He  has  for- 
taken  his  covert  as  a  lion:  God  has  wrathfully 
forsaken  his  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem;  or 
rather  Nebuchadnc/zar  has  furiously  marched 
from  Babylon,  his  capital,  or  from  his  lodging  at 
Riblah  ( Jer.  xxv:38). 

COVET  (kuv'gtl. 

1.  .Sinfully  and  immoderately  to  desire  earthly 
enjoyments,  as  honor,  wealth,  jjlcasurc  (Josh,  vii: 
21). 


2.  To  desire  earnestly  in  a  lawful  manner  (I 
Cor.  xiijD.     (Sec  Covktousness.) 

COVETOUSNESS  (kuv'«t-us-n«s).  (Heb.  ■>??• 
cha'U'-maif ,  to  desire;  '•St'  beh'lsah,  unlawful  gain; 
Or.  irX<o«{io,  pUh-on-ex-ee'ah,  the  desire  to  have 
more  (Mark  vii:23;  Rom.  i:29;  Luke  xii:l5;  Eph. 
v:3). 

It  is  an  inordinate  desire  of  earthly  things,  or  of 
what  belongs  to  our  neighbor.  Covetousness  is  a 
vice  that  becomes  stronger  in  old  age,  when  other 
vices  arc  weakened ;  it  can  never  be  satisfied ;  it 
renders  men  the  abhorrence  of  God,  cruel,  op- 
pressive, and  unjust  towards  neighbors:  and  it  be- 
trays the  man  into  sins  and  miseries  unnumbered 
(Ps.  x:3;  Mic.  ii:2;  Deut.  xvi:i9;  Job  xx:is-l7; 
Prov.  i:r9;  l  Tim.  vi:io). 

CO'W  (kou).    See  Beeves;  Calf. 

COZ  (kozi.  (Heb.  S7,  kotse,  nimble). 

1.  A  descendant  of  Judah  iChron.  iv:8),  B.C. 
between  1680  and  1430. 

2.  The  name  of  one  of  the  Levites  (i  Chron. 
xxiv:lo;  Ezra  ii:6i;  Nell.  iii:4,  21;  vii:63).  In 
these  passages  the  name  has  the  article  prefixed, 
and  in  the  first  of  them  it  is  retained  in  tlie  A.  V. 
(See  Hakkoz.) 

COZBI  (kSz'bt),  (Heb.  *r??,  koz-bee' ,  false),  a 
daughter  of  Zur,  oir-  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Midi- 
anitfs,  slain  with  Zimri  by  Phinehas  (Num.  xxv:6-8, 
14,  15,  l.^;  xx\i;8). 

CRACKLING  (krak'kling),  (Heb. ^p./frp/ir,  voice, 
i.e.,  noise).  The  laughter  of  a  foul  is  like  to  the 
crackline  noise  of  thorns  burning;  is  senseless, 
base  and  ol  sliort  duration  (Eccles.  vii;6), 

CRACKNEL  (kr.U'neh,  (Heb.  plural  "''i?*,  nik- 
kood-deem' .  a  kind  of  biscuit  or  bun  baked  hard 
and  punctured  with  holes  (I  Kings  xiv:3). 

CRAFT   (kraft). 

1.  Dccfit,  guile  (Dan.  viii:25). 

2.  Trade,  occupation  (Acts  xviii:3,  and  xix:25, 
27).     (See  11ani>u:rakt.) 

CRAFT32IAN  (krafis'man),  one  skilled  in  some 
mech.inic.il  Ir.ide  (Deut.  xxvii;i5;  Acts  xix:24). 
(See  II  vsiui  KAi'T.i 

CRAFTINESS,  CRAFTY  (kraft'I-n6s,  kraft'y), 
(IK'b.  "V,  </a'nj/«',  to  \k  Uirc,  cunning,  deceit- 
fulness,  sublilty;  Or.  ra«)vp7io,  pan-oor^-ee' ah, 
wiliness,  adroitness,  unscrupulousiiess,  slyness). 
These  are  terms  used  to  denote  .in  aptitude  to 
employ  peculiar,secret,  and  fraudulent  means  to 
the  attainment  of  an  end  (Job  v:i2,  13;  Ps. 
lxxxiii;3;  Luke  xx:23;  1  Cor.  iii:io;  2  Cor.  iv:2; 
xiiii^i,  etc. 

CRANE  (kran).  (Is.  xxxviii:l4;  ler.  viii:7),C10, 
ioos  and  n\U\  a-goor' ,  occur  in  these  pages  as 
names  of  birds,  and  liave  been  generally  con- 
sidered as  denoting  the  'crane'  and  'swallow.' 

But  translators  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the 
appropriation  of  these  names  to  the  llebrcw  terms, 
for  if  the  'crane'  of  Europe  had  been  meant  by 
either  denomination,  the  clamorous  habits  of  the 
species  would  not  have  been  expressed  as  'chatter- 
ing ;'  and  it  is  most  prolable  that  the  striking 
characteristics  of  that  bird,  which  are  so  elegantly 
and  forcibly  displayed  in  Hesiod  and  .Aristophanes, 
would  have  supplied  the  lofty  diction  of  prophetical 
inspiration  with  associations  of  a  cliaracter  still 
more  exalted.  ' Ardea  virgo'  of  Linn.,  llic  'Crus 
virgo'  of  later  writers,  and  'Anlhrofoides  virgo'  of 
some,  is  the  bird  intended  by  agur,  though  not 
coming  from  the  north,  but  from  Central  .\frica, 
down  the  Nile,  and  in  the  Spring  arriving  In 
Palestine,  while  troops  of  them  proceed  to  AsU 
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Minor,  and  some  as  far  north  as  the  Caspian.  This 
bird  is  not  more  than  three  feet  in  length ;  it  is  of 
a  beautiful  bluish  grey,  with  the  cheeks,  throat, 
breast,  and  tips  of  the  long  hinder  feathers  and 
quills  black,  and  a  tuft  of  delicate  white  plumes 
behind  each  eye.  It  has  a  peculiar  dancing  walk, 
which  gave  rise  to  its  French  denomination  of 
'demoiselle.' 

CRATES  (kra'tezl,  (Gr.  (cpdTijs,  krah'hice,  ruler). 
a  governor  of  the  Cyprians  who  was  left  in  charge 
of  the  castle  of  Jerusalem  during  the  absence  of 
Sostratus,  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(2  Mace,  iv:  29). 

CREATION  (kre-a'shunK 

(1)  Old  Testament  View.  In  the  ideas  implied 
by  this  term  a  subject  of  vast  extent  and  most  pro- 
found interest  is  suggested ;  at  the  same  time 
one  in  reference  to  which  but  little  can  be  said  to 
be  so  certainly  known  or  distinctly  understood 
as  to  afford  adequate  satisfaction  to  that  curiosity 
which  is  so  naturally  excited  in  the  human  mind 
with  respect  to  it. 

In  the  first  place  the  doctrine  of  revelation  on 
this  point,  in  the  most  general  view,  is  chiefly 
founded  on  the  simple  ascription  of  the  original 
formation  of  all  things  to  Divine  power,  and  on 
the  title  of  the  'Creator'  applied  to  the  Deity. 
This  is  the  constant  language  of  all  parts  of 
Scripture,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments; 
and  in  the  meaning  of  the  term  'create'  we  must 
seek  the  origin  of  those  views  which  constitute 
the  theological  and  revealed  belief  respecting  the 
mode  in  which  the  world  had  its  beginning. 

The  meaning  of  this  word  has  been  commonly 
associated  with  the  idea  of  'making  out  of  noth- 
ing,' but  when  we  come  to  inquire  more  precisely 
into  the  subject,  we  can  of  course  satisfy  ourselves 
as  to  the  meaning  only  from  an  examination  of 
the  original  phrases. 

Now,  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  three  distinct 
verbs  are  in  different  places  employed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  same  Divine  act,  viz.:  hara,  create; 
asali,  make;  and  zatoar,  form  or  fashion,  and 
though  each  of  these  has  its  shade  of  distinction, 
yet  the  best  critics  understand  them  as  so  nearly 
synonymous  that,  at  least  in  regard  to  the  idea  of 
making  out  of  nothing,  little  or  no  foundation  for 
that  doctrine  can  be  obtained  from  the  use  of 
the  first  of  these  words.  They  are  used  indif- 
ferently and  interchangeably  in  many  passages ; 
as,  e.  g.  in  Is.  xliii  :7,  where  they  all  three  occur 
applied  to  the  same  divine  act.  The  Septuagint 
renders  indifferently  by  iroicii',  f)oi-ein' ,  to  make, 
and  KTl^ii-v,  ktidz'em,  to  create.  But  especially 
in  the  account  of  the  Creation  in  Gen.  i  the  verbs 
are  used  irrespectively  in  verses  7,  16,  21,  25,  etc.; 
and,  comparing  Gen.  1:27  and  ii;7,  man  is  said  to 
have  been  created,  yet  he  is  also  said  to  have  been 
fanned  out  of  the  ground.  Again,  in  the  Deca- 
logue (Exod.  xx:i  I),  the  verb  is  asak' ,  made,  not 
created.  In  Gen.  i  the  Septuagint  has  ^•/-cJz'ay-.sf/i, 
he  made,  throughout. 

The  word  hara  implies  neither  positively,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  formation  out  of  nothing,  nor.  on  the 
other,  positively  a  formation  out  of  existing  ma- 
terials, but  it  is  absolutely  indefinite  and  neutral 
as  to  either  of  these  conditions.  Thus  the  original 
expression  'let  there  be  light'  (Gen.  i:3),  by  no 
means  necessarily  implies  that  light  had  never  be- 
fore existed.  Upon  the  whole,  the  only  difference 
between  the  three  verbs  lies  in  the  degree  of  force 
in  the  expression  ;  bara,  create,  being  simply  the 
stronger  and  more  emphatic  word  to  express  more 
forcibly  the  absolute  power  of  the  Creator. 

(2)  New  Testament  View.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment  we  have   a   similar   indifferent   use   of  the 


words  to  create  and  to  make,  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  passages.  The  former  is  applied  to  the 
origin  of  the  world  in  Mark  xiiiiip,  and  to  the 
formation  of  man  in  I  Cor.  xi  :q,  and  in  some 
other  places;  but  most  remarkably  in  Col.  i:i6. 
The  same  word  is  also  applied  in  a  spiritual  sense 
in  Eph.  ii:io  and  other  passages,  in  which  the 
figure  clearly  involves  formation  out  of  what  ex- 
isted before;  as  also  in  Eph.  iv:24.  Col.  iiiiio,  etc. 
It  manifestly  implies  previous  materials  in  Heb. 
ix:ii,  as  in  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  corre- 
sponding passage  in  Lev.  xvi:i6.  But  more  par- 
ticularly in  Rom.  i  :20,  the  expression  for  the  in- 
visible things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the 
world,  etc.,  places  in  synonym  the  substantives 
corresponding  to  the  verbs  'create'  and  'fashion'  or 
■form.' 

If  from  the  subject  of  the  general  idea  of  crea- 
tion we  turn  to  that  of  the  particular  mode  in 
which  the  'formation'  of  existing  things  (whether 
the  crude  material  existed  previously  or  not)  is 
represented  to  have  taken  place,  we  find  more  ex- 
tensive and  e.xpress  declarations  in  various  parts 
of  the  Bible.  The  sacred  writers  refer  largely 
to  the  Divine  will  and  the  announcement  of  that 
will  by  His  word  as  the  immediate  agent,  as  in 
Ps.  x.xxiii  :6,  9,  and  cxlviii  15 ;  Rev.  iv ;  tl,  and 
many  other  places ;  and  this  reference  to  the 
Divine  word  is  considered  by  many  to  be  in  effect 
the  same  with  the  more  direct  ascription  of  the 
work  of  creation  to  the  Divine  logos,  word,  in 
John  i  .3 ;  which  again  is  explicitly  referred  to  the 
Son  of  God  in  Eph.  iii  :g,  and  Heb.  i  :2,  3 ;  and 
again.  Col.  i:i6.  These  general  representations  of 
the  creation  all  agree  in  speaking  of  it  in  terms  of 
the  most  unbounded  extent  and  universality  of 
operation.  This  is  observable  in  the  last  cited  texts, 
and  not  less  pointedly  in  Acts  xiv  :I5,  and  xvii  :24; 
Rev.  X  :6 ;  besides  many  others ;  but  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, it  is  not  expressed  that  this  universal  act 
took  place  at  one  and  the  same  time,  nor  thai  it 
was  either  instantaneous  ox  gradual.  (See  Adam; 
Cosmogony;  Nature.) 

CREATURE   (kre'tOr),   (Heb.  ~^t,  neh'fesh,  a 

breathing  creature;  Gr.  xrio-is,  ktis'is,  a  making, 
thiiig  ?nade ;  KTifffxa,  ktis'mah,  formation.  Gen. 
i:2l,'24,  etc.). 

1.  It  is  a  loose  or  general  rendering  in  the 
Old  Testament  for  any  animal. 

2.  In  the  New  Testament  the  word  designates, 
(l)  The  whole  creation  or  any  created  ob- 
ject or  being,  e.  g.  "Every  creature  of  God  is 
good"  (i  Tim.  iv:4)  ;  "Nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor 
any  other  creature"  (Rom.  viii  139,  etc.).  (2) 
Humanity  or  the  whole  human  race.  "Preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature"  (Mark  xvi:is);  "The 
creature  was  made  subject  to  vanity."  etc.  (Rom. 
viii:20,  21).  (3)  By  the  creature  OT  creation  that 
waits  for  a  glorious  deliverance  into  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,  some  suppose  that  the 
Heathen  gentiles  are  meant ;  but  how  these  were 
unwillingly  made  subject  to  the  bondage  of  cor- 
ruption, or  how  they  waited  and  longed  for  a 
gospel  deliverance,  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  Is 
it  not  more  easy  to  represent  the  creature,  or  crea- 
tion, to  be  the  irrational  part  of  our  world,  which, 
by  the  providence  of  God,  is  subjected  to  vanity 
for  man's  sin,  and  is  often  used  instrumentally 
in  wickedness,  and  which,  at  the  last  day,  shall  be 
perfectly  delivered  from  this  abuse?  (Rom.  viii: 
19-23).  (4)  The  implanted  habit  or  principle  of 
grace,  and  the  man  who  possesses  it,  are  called  a 
new  creature;  it  is  formed  from  nothing  by  the 
almighty  influence  of  the  word  and  Spirit  of  God; 
it  is  quite  new,  and  entirely  opposite  to  the  old 
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principle  of  natural  corruption  (Gal.  viris;  2  Cor. 

V.  17). 

CKEATURE,  LIVING  (krS'tiir,  IfvTng),  (Ezek. 
i:5;  x:i5,  17,20).    Sec  Ciikrub;  Cherubim. 

CKEEK  (krek),  (Gr.  xiXiros,  kol'pos,  bosom),  a 
small  bay  nf  the  sea,  e.  g.,  St.  Paul's  Bay,  island  of 
Malta,  where  the  apostle  was  wrecked  (Acts 
xxvii:3g)  or  a  corner  of  a  harbor  (Judg.  v;i7), 
"abode  in  his  brciuha"  (or  creeks,  Marg.). 

CREEPING  THING  (krep'Ing  thing),  (Heb. 
V./F,  sheh'rets,  an  active  mass  of  mitiute  animals; 
or,  Heb.  ~t7,  reh'mes,  creeping). 

Any  animal  which  creeps  (Gen.  i  124,  25), 
whether  a  land  or  a  water  reptile  (vi;7;  Ps.  civ: 
25),  and  whether  crawling  on  the  belly  or  creep- 
ing on  four  or  more  feet  (Lev.  xi  :4I,  42).  It  is 
applied  to  ,t11  the  smaller  mammalia. 

CKESCEN8  (kr6s's<-nz),  (Gr.  Kpi)<rici)5,  krace'kace, 
growing;  Latin,  erescens,  increasing),  an  assistant 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
one  of  the  seventy  disciples  of  Christ. 

It  is  alleged  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions 
(vii:46),  and  by  the  fathers  of  the  church,  that  he 
preached  the  (jospcl  in  Galatia,  a  fact  probably 
deduced  conjccturally  from  the  only  text  (2  Tim. 
iv:io)  in  which  his  name  occurs.  There  is  a  less 
ancient  tradition  (in  Sophronius),  according  to 
which  Cresccns  preached,  went  into  Gaul,  and  be- 
came the  founder  of  the  church  in  Vienne ;  but  it 
probably  has  no  other  foundation  than  the  re- 
semblance of  the  names  Galatia  and  Gallia. 

CBETE  (kret),  (Gr.  Kpi^TTj,  kniy/ay,  carnal, 
fleshly),  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, now  called  Candia,  and  by  the  Turks, 
Kirid. 

It  is  i()0  miles  long,  but  of  very  unequal  width 
— varying  from  thirty-five  to  six  miles.  It  is  sit- 
uated at  the  entrance  of  the  Archipelago,  having 
the  coast  of  the  Morea  to  the  northwest,  that  of 
Asia  Minor  to  the  northeast,  and  that  of  Libya 
to  the  south.  Great  antiquity  was  affected  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  it  has  been  supposed  by  sonic  that 
the  island  was  originally  peopled  from  Egypt ; 
but  this  is  founded  on  the  conclusion  that  Crete  was 
the  Caphthor  of  Deul.  ii  -.23,  etc..  and  the  country 
of  the  Philistines,  which  seems  more  than  doubt- 
ful (see  Cai'HTor).  Surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
the  sea,  the  Cretans  were  excellent  sailors,  and 
their  vessels  visited  all  the  neighboring  coasts.  The 
island  was  highly  prosperous  and  full  of  people  in 
very  ancient  times;  this  is  indicated  by  its  'hun- 
dred cities'  alluded  to  by  Homer  (//.  ii:649).  The 
chief  glory  of  the  island,  however,  lay  in  its  having 
produced  the  legislator  Minos,  whose  institutions 
had  such  important  influence  in  softening  the 
manners  of  a  barbarous  age,  especially  in  Greece. 
The  natives  were  celebrated  as  archers.  Their 
character  was  not  of  the  most  favorable  descrip- 
tion. In  short,  the  ancient  notices  of  their  char- 
acter fully  agree  with  the  quotation  which  St.  Paul 
produces  from  'one  of  their  own  poets.'  in  his 
EpistletoTitus  (i:i2),who  had  been  left  in  charge 
of  the  Christian  church  in  the  island: — 'The 
Cretans  are  always  liars,  eternal  liars,  evil  beasts. 
'brutes,'  'slow  bellies.'  gorbellies,  bellies  which  take 
long  to  fill. 

Crete  is  named  in  i  Mace,  x  :67.  But  it  derives 
its  strongest  scriptural  interest  from  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  St.  Paul's  voyage  to  Italy. 
The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed,  being  forced  out  of 
her  course  by  contrary  winds,  was  driven  roimd 
the  island,  instead  of  keeping  the  direct  course  to 
the  north  of  it.  In  doing  this,  the  ship  first  made 
the  promontory  of  Salmone  on  the  eastern  side 


of  the  island,  which  they  passed  with  difficulty, 
and  took  shelter  at  a  place  called  Fair-Havens, 
near  to  which  was  the  city  Lasea.  But  after 
spending  some  time  at  this  place,  and  not  finding 
it,  as  they  supposed,  sufficiently  secure  to  winter 
in,  they  resolved,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  St. 
Paul  (the  season  being  far  advanced),  to  make 
for  Phcenice,  a  more  commodious  harbor  on  the 
western  part  of  the  island,  in  attempting  which 
they  were  driven  far  out  of  their  course  by  a 
furious  east  wind  called  Euroclydon,  and  wrecked 
on  the  island  of  Melita  (Acts  xxvii). 

It  is  not  known  who  planted  Christianity  in 
Crete.  If  St.  Paul  did  so,  it  must  have  been  be- 
fore his  first  imprisonment,  possibly  in  the  course 
of  a  visit  while  he  was  staying  at  Corinth  or 
Ephcsus.  Perhaps  the  Church  in  the  island  had 
been  founded  by  Christian  converts.  St.  Paul 
seems  to  imply  from  his  words  to  Titus  (Tit.  i  :5), 
'For  this  cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete,'  that  he  had 
been  to  the  island.  The  fact  that  Titus  was  left 
to  supply  all  omissions  and  appoint  elders  in  every 
city  shows  that  the  Church  had  been  established 
long  enough  to  admit  the  presence  of  irregulari- 
ties, and  had  been  imperfectly  organized.  (C.  H. 
Prichard,  Hastings'  Bib.  Diet.) 

CBETE8  (krets),  (Gr.  Kp^ret,  kray'tes).  The 
word  in  Acts  ii:ii  probably  refers  to  Jews  and 
proselytes.  "Cretians"  is  used  for  the  same  term 
(Tit.  i:i2),  applied  there  to  native  Greeks. 
"Cretans"  would  be  better  in  both  passages.  The 
subscription  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  A.  V.,  states 
that  it  was  written  to  Titus  "first  bishop  of  the 
church  of  the  Cretans." 

CRETIANS  (kre'shans).    See  Cretes. 

CRIB  (krlb),  (Heb.  C1DX,  ay-booce' ,  a  stall  or 
manger,  Prov.  xiv:4),  the  place  from  which  the 
cattle  and  horses  fed  (Is.  1:3;  Job  xxxix:9).  In 
2  Kings  v:23  the  word  is  rendered  "bags." 

CRICKET  (krfk'et).    See  Chargol. 
CRIMSON  (krim'z'n).  See  Pl'RI-LR,  Etc. 
CRISPING     FINS     (krisping     pins),        (Heb. 
2"^  ID.,  khaiv-reet' im,  pockets,  bags). 

These  were  the  reticules  carried  by  Hebrew 
women.  They  were  often  elegant  and  ornamented 
( Is.  iii  :22). 

CRISPU8  (krfs'piis),  (Gr.  Kp((rirot,  kris'pos,  for 
Latin  ()isf>us,  curled),  chief  of  the  Jewish  Syna- 
gogue at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii:8),  converted  by  Si. 
Paul  (1  Cor.  i:l4). 

According  to  tradition  (Constitut.  Afost.  vii : 
46)  he  was  afterwards  bishop  of  /Egina.  His  of- 
fice shows  that  he  was  a  Jew,  and  his  foreign 
name  that  he  had  mingled  freely  with  foreign 
peoples 

CRITICISM  AND  ARCHJEOLOGY  (krlt'I- 
slz  m  .liid  ar'kc-^l'fi-jy) 

(1)  No  Real  Antagonism.  There  is  no  real 
antagonism  between  arch.Tology  and  literary 
criticism;  on  the  contrary  the  archxologist  is 
bound  to  welcome  all  literary  criticism  which  is 
based  upon  sufficient  evidence  and  is  conducted 
in  accordance  with  a  sound  method.  It  |)repares 
the  way  for  the  reception  of  his  arch.xological 
facts  by  explaining  the  meaning  and  character  of 
the  documents  to  which  he  applies  them.  But  un- 
fnrtunatcly  the  literary  criticism  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment has  come  to  signify  a  very  different  thing, 
and  indeed  it  has  gained  notoriety  chiefly  from 
the  startling  and  extravagant  nature  of  its  results, 
and  the  confidence  with  which  it  has  been  put 
forward,  the  confidence  In-ing  in  inverse  propor- 
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tion  to  the  solidity  of  the  foundations  upon  which 
these  statements  rest. 

(2)  Assumptious.  When  we  ask  for  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  the  unanimous  belief  of  centu- 
ries is  reversed  and  the  authenticity  and  trust- 
worthiness of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  are 
alike  denied,  we  find  that  it  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  a  philological  analysis  made  by  modern 
European  and  American  scholars.  Passages  are 
torn  from  their  context  and  assigned  to  authors 
who  are  supposed  to  have  lived  centuries  after  the 
events  which  they  record  took  place,  if  indeed 
they  ever  took  place  at  all.  And  this  is  done  on 
the  strength  of  a  few  words  or  idioms  which  the 
philologist  assumes  to  indicate  a  particular  au- 
thor or  particular  date.  The  conclusions  which 
are  thus  obtained  are  often  supported  only  by 
microscopic  contradictions  detected  in  the  text, 
many  of  which  are  due  to  the  arbitrary  interpre- 
tations of  the  critic  or  by  his  dogmatic  assertion 
that  the  statements  contained  in  it  are  incredible. 

(3)  A  Dead  Language.  In  the  first  place  it 
seems  to  be  forgotten  that  the  Hebrew  is  a  dead 
language  and  that  the  critics  are  not  even  modern 
Orientals  who  are  familiar  with  Eastern  modes 
of  thought  and  expression. 

(4)  Fragmentary  Literature.  It  is  also  for- 
gotten that  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  con- 
stitute but  a  fragment  of  the  Hebrew  literature 
that  once  existed,  and  that  consequently  our 
knowledge  of  both  Hebrew  lexicon  and  grammar 
are  exceedingly  imperfect.  We  are  dependent  for 
what  we  know  upon  the  traditional  interpretation 
of  that  fraction  of  it  which  is  contained  in  the 
Old  Testament. 

In  a  modern  case  of  collaboration  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  tell  which  portions  were  written  by 
each  author.  How,  then,  can  it  be  possible  to  do 
this  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  which 
were  written  so  long  ago,  and  in  a  tongue  of  which 
so  little  is  actually  known  concerning  its  early 
uses  and  idioms? 

(5)  A  Literary  IMosaic.  If  the  so-called  critic- 
al method  is  correct  the  Pentateuch,  instead  of 
being  the  work  of  Moses,  is  a  literary  mosaic  cut 
from  the  works  of  various  authors,  and  so  clever- 
ly put  together  as  to  deceive  even  contemporaries 
and  also  the  Jews,  Samaritans  and  Christians  up 
to  the  present  day.  So  far  from  being  the  earliest 
portion  of  the  Scriptures  upon  which  the  religion 
of  Israel  rested,  it  is  claimed  that  the  Law  is  later 
than  the  Prophets  and  marks  a  period  of  real  de- 
cline. The  tabernacle  with  which  it  was  asso- 
ciated, was  also  a  fiction  as  much  as  the  revela- 
tion on  Mount  Sinai.  Against  these  conclusions, 
archaeology  raises  a  protest  which  is  daily  grow- 
ing stronger  and  more  emphatic.  The  position  of 
the  "critic"  depends  largely  upon  the  unavowed 
assumption  that  the  use  of  writing  for  literary 
purposes  was  not  known  among  the  Israelites  until 
long  after  the  days  of  Moses.  But  we  now  know 
that  this  assumption  is  entirely  false.  (See  Assyr- 
ian AND  Babylonian  Libraries;  Egypt,  Liter- 
ature of;  Tel  Amarna,  Tablets  of.) 

(6)  Belonging  to  Mosaic  Age.  Archaeological 
evidences  are  accumulating  to  the  effect  that  por- 
tions of  the  Pentateuch  must  belong  to  the  age  of 
Moses.  For  instance  :  The  tenth  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis is  a  great  geographical  chart  in  which  we  find 
a  record  of  the  nations  of  the  known  world,  and  it 
is  here  stated  that  Canaan  was  the  brother  of 
Mizraim  or  Egypt.  But  this  could  be  true  only 
while  Canaan  was  a  province  of  Egypt,  as  it  was 
during  the  l8th  and  ipth  Dynasties.  After  the 
fall  of  the  19th  Dynasty  Canaan  was  separated 
from  Egypt. 


Henceforth  Canaan  belonged  to  the  geographical 
zone  of  Shem.  Be  it  remembered  that  the  iQtIi 
Dynasty  was  the  tmie  of  the  exodus  of  Israel  from 
Egypt;  therefore  the  historical  statements  of 
Genesis  are  being  confirmed  by  the  monuments. 

The  account  of  ne  campaign  of  Chedorlaomer 
has  also  been  fully  vindicated.  (See  Arioch; 
Chedorlaomer.)  It  is  now  plain  that  the  14th 
chapter  of  Genesis,  instead  of  being  the  late  produc- 
tion which  some  of  the  critics  claimed,  must  go 
back  to  the  period  when  the  history  of  Babylonian 
supremacy  in  Palestine  was  still  known.  Ar- 
chaeology has  verified  the  names  of  "Amraphel, 
king  of  Shinar,"  of  "Arioch,  king  of  Ellasar," 
and  even  "Td'al,  king  of  nations,"  and  also  the 
Utiiiiian  Maitda  or  "nations"  of  Kurdistan  whom 
Kudur-Laghamar  (Chedorlaomer)  arrayed  under 
his  banner.  Numerous  contracts  have  also  been 
found  which  are  dated  in  the  reigns  of  Arioch 
and  Amraphel.     (See  Amraphel.) 

(7)  Demonstrations.  Some  literary  critics 
having  decided  that  the  account  in  the  14th  chap- 
ter of  Genesis  was  unhistorical  and  that  the  names 
of  the  Canaanitish  kings  were  etymological  fic- 
tions, it  was  necessary  for  them  to  deny  the  archae- 
ological facts  which  had  been  produced.  Conse- 
quently Mr.  Pinches,  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
other  competent  Assyriologists  were  plainly  told 
that  they  were  mistaken  in  the  reading  of  these 
names,  and  that  too  by  men  who  could  not  read 
a  word,  or  decipher  a  letter  of  the  Assyrian.  It 
was  triumphantly  stated  and  repeated  anonymous- 
ly, in  various  journals,  that  the  name  of  Kuder- 
Laghamar  especially  had  a  wholly  different  pro- 
nunciation; but  unfortunately  for  their  theory 
their  "demonstration"  was  hardly  in  print  before 
Dr.  Scheil  found  tablets  in  the  Museum  of  Con- 
stantinople which  when  deciphered  proved  to  be 
the  letters  of  "Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar,"  and 
had  been  written  after  he  had  thrown  off  the 
Elamite  yoke.  He  referred  to  the  Elamite  su- 
premacy in  Chaldea,  and  in  one  of  them  spoke  of 
the  presents  which  he  was  sending  to  a  vassal 
Babylonian  prince  as  a  reward  for  his  valor  "on 
the  day  of  Kuder-Laghamar's  defeat."  This 
valuable  discovery  was  made  in  the  summer  of 
1897,  and  it  set  at  rest  any  doubts  which  might 
have  obtained  on  that  subject. 

But  literary  criticism  is  not  inclined  to  yield 
without  a  struggle,  and  while  it  now  admits  the 
reading  of  the  names,  it  is  urged  that  the  cunei- 
form documents  contain  no  account  of  Abraham, 
and  that  a  fragment  of  Babylonian  history  must 
therefore  have  been  introduced  into  a  mass  of  fic- 
tion. It  is  forgotten  that  this  "fragment"  itself 
was  recently  pronounced  fiction. 

The  literary  or  "higher  critic"  had  also  declared 
that  the  mention  of  Salem  in  the  same  chapter 
was  an  anachronism,  but  we  have  learned  from 
the  Tel-Amarna  tablets  that  the  city  of  Salem  was 
already  important  when  they  were  written.  (See 
Tel-Amarna  Tablets).  (Abraham,  page  24.) 

Even  the  names  of  Jacob  and  Joseph  have  been 
found  by  Prof.  Pinches  in  a  Babylonian  contract 
tablet  belonging  to  the  period  of  Chedorlaomer, 
and  the  name  of  Abram  (Abu-ramu)  is  in  an- 
other contract  tablet  of  the  same  date. 

(8)  Other  Testimony.  Similar  testimony  has 
been  found  in  a  papyrus  belonging  to  the  l8th 
Dynasty.  Not  only  is  the  political  situation  the 
same  as  that  pictured  in  Exodus,  but  the  geogra- 
phy is  the  same. 

The  Babylonian  account  of  the  deluge  presup- 
poses the  Biblical  account  in  its  integrity.  (See 
Deluge.) 
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Scorn  has  been  cast  upon  the  fact  that  Abraham 
came  troni  "Ur  of  the  Chaldtes."  It  has  been 
claimed  that  the  family  of  Tcrah  was  Aramean. 
and  not  Chaldean;  that  it  belonged  to  Haran ;  and 
that  its  Chaldean  origin  was  a  myth.  Ur  has  been 
found,  however,  on  the  site  of  Mugheir  in  South- 
ern Babylonia,  and  proves  to  have  been  the  seat 
of  three  powerful  dynasties,  the  last  of  which 
ruled  Babylonia  and  claimed  sovereignty  in 
Canaan  only  a  short  time  before  Abraham  was 
born.  Colonies  of  Canaanitish  and  Syrian  mer- 
chants were  settled  at  the  time  in  Babylonia,  and 
a  contract  which  is  dated  in  the  time  of  Am- 
raphel's  grandfather  is  signed  by  a  witness  who 
is  called  "The  son  of  Abi-ramu"  or  Abram. 

(9)  Illustrations.  Many  examples  illustrate 
the  life  of  the  people  during  those  long  forgotten 
centuries  of  Oriental  civilization  which  covered 
the  period  during  which  the  Pentateuch  was  com- 
posed, and  they  also  show  that  the  Old  Testament 
is  in  complete  harmony  with  the  facts  which  are 
confirmed  by  archa:ology. 

Neither  the  history  nor  the  literature  of  the  Old 
Testament  any  longer  stands  alone ;  the  contem- 
poraneous monuments  of  the  nations  whose  life 
was  intertwined  with  that  of  Israel,  as  well  as  the 
literatures  which  are  older  than  the  productions 
of  that  people,  may  be  now  compared  with  them. 

(10)  Comparative  Methods.  The  comparative 
methods  of  science  can  at  last  be  employed  in  the 
case  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  we  can 
test  their  truthfulness^by  the  external  evidence  of 
entirely  independent  witnesses. 

There  are  large  portions  of  the  Old  Testament 
history  which  can  be  illustrated  only  by  such  re- 
search, and  not  covered  by  it,  portions  which  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case  do  not  admit  of  rnonu- 
mental  confirmation.  The  scenes  of  home  life  in 
the  history  of  the  patriarchs,  for  example,  can 
never  be  the  subject  of  inscriptions.  All  that 
archaeology  can  do  in  such  circumstances  is  to 
illustrate  them  from  the  life  of  other  Orientals 
and  to  show  that  they  contain  nothing  inconsistent 
with  either  history  or  geography. 

The  wanderings  of  Israel  are  not  likely  to  be 
recorded  on  monuments,  but  it  can  be  shown  that 
these  wanderings  are  the  necessary  interlude  be- 
tween the  exodus  and  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and 
that  for  both  of  these  events  there  is  sufficient  ar- 
chaeological evidence.  (See  Exodus,  Geography 
or.) 

Archxology  is  the  handmaid  of  the  Bible,  and 
not  a  substitute  for  it.  but  it  has  confirmed  our 
confidence  in  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  a  two-fold  manner:  First,  by  show- 
ing the  high  literary  culture  of  the  age  to  which 
the  books  belong ;  and.  secondly,  by  recent  and 
wholly  reliable  archxological  discoveries  which 
have  shown  that  the  doubts  which  had  been  c.tsi 
upon  the  antiquity  and  credibility  of  the  Old 
Testament  narratives  are  wholly  unwarranted. 

(11)  Uenes.  Previous  to  the  spring  of  1898 
"critical  science"  had  been  assuring  us  that 
Menes,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  united  mon- 
archy of  ancient  Egypt  and  leader  of  the  first  his- 
torical dynasty,  was  nothing  more  than  a  myth. 
His  very  name  was  shown  to  be  an  etymological 
invention  of  later  times,  even  Maspero  claiming 
that  "the  Menes  of  Egyptian  tradition  was  fabu- 
lous."    (Maspero,  History  of  F.i;yt<l.) 

M.  de  Morgan,  however,  the  late  director  of  the 
Antiquities  of  Egypt,  discovered  in  that  year  a 
tomb  at  Negada,  twenty  miles  north  of  Thebes, 
the  contents  of  which  arc  now  in  the  Cairo  M>i- 
seum.  Among  them  are  the  skull  and  bones  of 
a  king  who  was  buried  in  the  central  chamber  of 


the  sepulcher,  and  there  are  various  archaeological 
indications  that  these  belong  to  the  period  wTiich 
had  been  pronounced  mythical.  1  he  tomb  appears 
to  have  been  made  for  Menes  himself,  and  the 
very  name  which  had  been  "proved"  to  be  an  in- 
vention can  now  be  read  in  the  hieroglyphs  on 
one  of  the  ivory  objects  now  in  the  Museum  at 
Cairo.  (Sec  Menes.) 

Another  illustration  may  be  found  in  relation  to 
Grecian  history.  For  a  long  time  the  literary 
critics  denied  that  there  was  any  history  in  Greece 
before  the  age  of  Solon;  but  these  men  have  been 
forced  from  the  field  by  the  excavations  of  Dr. 
Schlicmann  and  others,  who  have  verified  Greek 
tradition  by  clothing  the  Achaean  princes  and  the 
kings  of  Mycenae  with  flesh  and  blood.  The  re- 
mains of  Troy  have  been  found,  although  it  had 
long  been  declared  to  have  existed  only  in 
"cloudland." 

We  have  called  this  class  of  men  "literary 
critics"  in  contrast  with  those  who  employ  the  his- 
toric method  and  rest  their  conclusions  upon  his- 
torical facts.  (See  Fresh  Light  from  the  Monu- 
ments, by  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce,  LL.  D.,  Oxford 
University.  Horn.  Rev.  1896,  pp.  97,  98.  1  he 
Monuments  and  The  Old  Testament.  Prof.  Ira 
M.  Price.) 

CROCODILE  (krfik'b-dil).  Although  the  term 
(tpodiStiXos,  lizaiil,  crocoilile,  occurs  in  the  Greek 
version,  there  is  no  specilic  word  in  the  Hebrew 
of  which  it  is  the  acknowledged  representative. 
(Sec  Dragon;  Leviatii.\n;  Whale.) 

The  crocodiles  which  we  have  to  notice  at  pres- 
ent consist  of  three  varieties,  or  perhaps  species, 
all  natives  of  the  Nile,  distinguishable  by  the  dif- 
ferent arrangement  of  the  scutae  or  bony  studs  on 
the  neck,  and  the  number  of  rows  of  the  same  pro- 
cesses along  the  back.  Their  general  lizard  form 
is  too  well  known  to  need  particular  description ; 
but  it  may  be  remarked  that  of  the  whole  family 
of  crocodiles,  comprehending  the  sharp-beaked 
gavials  of  India,  the  alligators  of  the  west,  and 
the  crocodiles  properly  so  called,  the  last  are  sup- 
plied with  the  most  vigorous  instruments  for 
swimming,  both  from  the  strength  and  vertical 
breadth  of  their  tills  and  from  the  fingers  of 
their  paws  having  deeper  webs.  Although  all 
have  from  thirty  to  forty  teeth  in  each  jaw,  shaped 
like  spikes,  without  breadth  so  as  to  cut,  or  surface 
so  as  to  admit  of  grinding,  the  true  crocodile  alone 
has  one  or  more  teeth  on  each  side  in  both  jaws, 
exserted,  that  is,  not  closing  within  but  outside  the 
jaw.  They  have  no  external  ear  beyond  a  fol- 
licle of  skin,  and  the  eyes  have  a  position  above 
the  plane  of  the  head,  the  pupils  being  contractile, 
like  those  of  a  cat,  and  in  some  having  a  luminous 
greenish  tinge,  which  may  have  suggested  the 
allusion  to  'the  lids  of  the  morning'  (Job  xli:i8). 
The  upper  jaw  is  not  movable,  but.  as  well  as  the 
forehead,  is  extremely  dense  and  bony;  the  rest 
of  the  upper  surface  being  covered  with  several 
rows  of  l)Osscs.  or  plated  ridges,  which  on  the  tail 
are  at  last  reduced  from  two  to  one,  each  scale 
having  a  high  horny  crest,  which  acts  as  nart  of 
a  great  fin.  Although  destitute  of  a  real  voice 
crocodiles  when  angry  produce  a  snorting  sound, 
something  like  a  deep  growl ;  and  occasionally 
they  open  the  month  very  wide,  remain  for  a  time 
thus  exposed  facing  the  breeze,  and.  closing  the 
jaws  with  a  sudden  snap,  ciitse  a  report  like  the 
fall  of  a  trap-door.  The  gullet  of  the  crocodile  is 
very  wide,  the  tongue  being  completely  tied  to  the 
lower  jaw;  and  beneath  it  arc  glands  exuding  a 
musky  substance.  On  land  the  crocodile,  next  to 
the  gavial,  is  the  most  active,  and  in  the  water 
it  is  also  the  species  that  most  readily  frequents 
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the  open  sea.  Of  the  immense  number  of  genera 
which  we  have  seen  or  examined,  none  reached 
to  25  feet  in  length,  and  we  believe  the  specimen 
in  the  vaults  of  the  British  Museum  to  be  one  of 
the  largest.  Sheep  are  observed  to  be  unmolested 
by  these  animals ;  but  where  they  abound,  no  pigs 
can  be  kept,  perhaps  from  these  frequenting  the 
muddy  shores ;  for  we  have  known  only  one  in- 
stance of  crocodiles  being  encountered  in  woods 
not  immediately  close  to  the  water's  side :  usually 
they  bask  on  sandy  islands.  As  their  teeth  are 
long,  but  not  fitted  for  cutting,  they  seize  their 
prey,  which  they  cannot  masticate,  and  swallow  it 
nearly  entire,  or  bury  it  beneath  the  waves  to 
macerate.  Having  very  small  excretory  organs, 
their  digestion  requires,  and  accordingly  they  are 
found  to  possess,  an  immense  biliary  apparatus. 
They  are  oviparous,  burying  their  eggs  in  the 
sand;  and  the  female  remains  in  the  vicinity  to  dig 
them  out  on  the  day  the  young  have  broken  the 
shell.  Crocodiles  are  caught  with  hooks,  and 
they  seldom  succeed  in  cutting  the  rope  when 
properly  prepared.  Crocodiles  and  alligators  take 
the  sea,  and  are  found  on  islands  many  leagues 
distant  from  other  land.  The  fact  is  particularly 
notable  at  the  Grand  Caymanas,  in  the  sea  of 
Mexico,  which  is  almost  destitute  of  fresh  water. 
It  is  indeed  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  the 
same  species  may  frequent  all  the  rivers  of  a 
great  extent  of  coast,  as  is  the  case  with  some 
found  in  Africa,  whence  they  spread  to  India  and 
the  Malayan  islands. 

CROOKBACKED  (krSSk'bak't),  (Heb.  )??.  gib- 
bane',  to  be  arched,  or  contracted).  A  humpback 
(Lev.  xxi:20,  21).  One  with  this  infirmity  could 
not  serve  as  priest. 

CROP  (krop),  (Heb.  '''?"^,  moor- aw' ,  conspicu- 
ous), this  part  of  the  bird  was  cast  with  its  feathers 
among  the  ashes  at  the  side  of  the  altar  of  sacri- 
fice, and  not  burned  with  the  rest  of  the  fowl 
(Lev.  i.i6). 

CROSS  (kros),  (Gr.  aravpiit  stow-ros). 

(1)  Origin  and  rorm.  This  word  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  crux.  Respecting  the  origin  of  its 
Greek  representative  there  is  some  diversity  of 
opinion.  According  to  Eustathius  and  Hesychius, 
the  Greek  ^lauros,  cross,  is  so  called  from  its 
standing  erect,  or  from  its  standing  with  its  arms 
horicoiital.  Latin  etymologists  also  derive  the 
word  from  the  Greek  word  his'-tay-mee,  to  place. 
In  its  general  acceptation  the  cross  is  an  in,stru- 
ment  of  punishment,  and,  metaphorically,  punish- 
ment itself,  as  well  as  the  pain  which  it  inflicts, 
and  generally  any  severe  suffering  or  heavy  trial. 
Instead  of  stauros  the  Greek  word  skolops,  stake, 
is  sometimes  found  as  equivalent  to  the  Latin 
crux. 

In  its  simplest  form,  consisting  of  two  pieces  of 
wood,  one  standing  erect,  the  other  crossing  it  at 
right  angles,  the  cross  was  known  at  an  early  age 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Its  use  as  an  instru- 
ment of  punishment  was  probably  suggested  by 
the  shape  so  often  taken  by  branches  of  trees, 
which  seem  to  have  been  the  first  crosses  that  were 
employed.  Trees  are  known  to  have  been  used  as 
crosses  (Tertull.  Ap.  viii  :l6),  and  to  every  kind  of 
hanging  which  bore  a  resemblance  to  crucifixion, 
such  as  that  of  Prometheus,  Andromeda,  etc..  the 
name  was  commonly  applied.  Among  the  Scy- 
thians, Persians,  Carthaginians,  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  the  ancient  Germans,  traces  are  found  of  the 
cross  as  an  instrument  of  punishment. 

(2)  The  Simple  Cross.  According  to  Lipsius 
and  Gretser  there  were  in  general  two  kinds  of 
crosses:     (l)  Crux  simplex  and   (2)   crux  com- 


posita  or  compacts.  The  first  consisted  of  a  stake 
on  which  the  criminal  was  fastened  or  by  which  he 
was  impaled.  For  the  first  kind  of  punishment  a 
tree  or  a  specially  prepared  stake  was  used,  on 
which  the  crimmal  was  bound,  and  either  left  to 
perish  or  immediately  put  to  death.  For  impaling 
(infixio)  a  long  and  sharpened  piece  of  wood 
(pale)  was  employed,  on  which  the  criminal  was 
put  as  on  a  spit. 

(3)  The  Compound  Cross.  Of  the  crux  com- 
posita  or  compound  cross  there  were  three  sorts : 
I,  crux  decussata ;  2,  crux  commissa ;  3,  crux  im- 
missa.  The  crux  decussata  is  also  called  An- 
drew's cross,  because  tradition  reports  that  on  a 
cross  of  this  kind  the  Apostle  Andrew  suffered 
death.  Jerome  {Comment,  on  Jerem.  c:3l)  de- 
scribes this  cross,  saying  in  effect  that  the  name 
indicates  two  lines  cutting  each  other  after  the 
manner  of  the  letter  X.  So  Isidorus  Hisp.  {Orig. 
I,  I,  3)  says  that  the  letter  X  denotes  a  cross  and 
the  number  ten. 

The  classic  work  upon  the  cross  and  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus  is  Justus  Lipsius's  (d.  1606)  Dc 
Cruce,  1595. 

(4)  The  Crux  Commissa.  The  crux  commis- 
sa, Lipsius  states,  was  formed  by  putting  a  cross 
piece  of  wood  on  a  perpendicular  one,  so  that  no 
part  of  the  latter  may  stand  above  the  former. 
Of  the  crux  immissa,  or,  as  others  prefer  to  term 
it.  crux  capitata,  the  following  is  given  as  the 
description : — a  cross  in  which  the  longer  piece 
of  wood  or  pale  stands  above  the  shorter  piece 
which  runs  across  it  near  the  top.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  preceding  by  the  part  of  the 
longer  beam  which  is  above  the  shorter  or  trans- 
verse. This  form  is  found  in  paintings  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other,  and  on  a  cross  of  this 
kind  our  Saviour  is  believed  by  Lipsius  to  have 
suffered  death.  But  in  18-8,  Herman  Fulda,  pas- 
tor near  Halle,  Germany,  issued  a  work  entitled 
Das  Kreuz  und  die  Krettcigung,  which  maintains 
that  Lipsius  and  all  his  followers  are  wrong.  This 
statement  he  fortifies  by  a  fresh  examination  of 
the  sources.  According  to  Fulda,  the  cross  of 
Jesus  was  a  post.  His  hands  were  nailed  on  either 
side  of  it ;  his  feet,  the  knees  being  much  bent, 
were  fastened  by  a  stout  cord  to  this  post,  but  not 
nailed,  and  they,  together  wMth  the  nailed  hands, 
supported  the  body.  Owing  to  haste,  he  deems  it 
probable  that  the  customary  "seat"  fastened  to  the 
cross  as  a  partial  support  was  wanting.  Fulda 
finds  in  this  e.xtremely  painful  position  one  reason 
for  the  speedy  death  of  Jesus,  which  occasioned 
Pilate's  incredulity.     (See  Crucifixion.) 

The  three  forms  of  the  cross  enlarged  are  as  fol- 
lows (the  first  is  the  usual  form;  the  second  is 
probably  the  oldest). 


^fe 


Three  Forms  of  the  Cross. 

I.  Usual  Form  of  Cross.     2.  Probably  Oldest  Form  of  Cross. 

3-    St.  Andrew's  Cross. 

(5)  Emblem.  The  sign  of  the  cross  is  found 
as  a  holy  symbol  among  several  ancient  nations, 
who  may  accordingly  be  named,  in  the  language  of 
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Tcrtullian,  crucis  rcligiosos,  devotees  of  the  cross, 
Among  the  Indians  and  Egyptians  the  cross  often 
•ippcars  in  their  ceremonies,  sometimes  in  the 
li.ipc  of  the  letter  T,  at  others  in  the  usual  form 
1. 1  the  Roman  Cross.  At  Susa,  Ker  Porter  saw  a 
stone  cut  with  hieroglyphics  and  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions, on  which  in  one  corner  was  a  figure 
of  a  cross,  thus  tj«.  The  cross,  he  says,  is 
generally  understood  to  be  symbolical  of  the 
divinity  or  eternal  life,  and  certainly  a  cross 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  temple  of  Serapis  as  the 
Egyptian  emblem  of  the  future  life,  as  may  be 
learnt  in  Sozomen  and  Rufinus.  Porter  also  states 
that  the  Egyptian  priests  urged  its  being  found  on 
the  walls  of  their  temple  of  Serapis.  as  an  argu- 
ment with  the  victorious  army  of  Theodosius  to 
save  it  from  destruction.  From  the  numerous 
writings  on  this  subject  by  La  Croze,  Jablonski, 
Zoega.  Visconti.  Pococke,  Pluche,  Petit  Radel.and 
others,  the  symbol  of  the  cross  appears  to  have 
been  most  various  in  its  significations.  Sometimes 
it  is  the  Phallus,  somctiincs  the  planet  Venus,  or 
<he  Nilomelcr,  or  an  emblem  of  the  four  elements, 
or  the  seasons  (Creuzers  Symbolik,  pp.  168-9). 
It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  ancient  and 
even  modern  Christian  writers  should  on  this  sub- 
ject have  indulged  in  some  degree  of  refinement 
and  mysticism.  Justin  Martyr  (Apol.  i.72)  says: 
'The  sign  of  the  cross  is  impressed  upon  the  whole 
of  nature.  'Ihcrc  is  hardly  a  handicraftsman  but 
uses  the  figure  of  it  among  the  implements  of  his 
industry.  It  forms  a  part  of  man  himself,  as  may 
be  seen  when  he  raises  his  hands  in  prayer.'  In 
like  manner  Minutius  Felix  (c:2g)  :  'Even  nature 
itself  seems  to  have  formed  this  figure  for  us. 
We  have  a  natural  cross  on  every  ship  whose  sails 
are  spread,  in  every  yoke  that  man  forms,  in  every 
outspreading  of  his  arms  in  prayer.  Thus  is  the 
cross  found  both  in  the  arrangements  of  nature, 
and  among  the  heathen."  (See  Phallic  lVorshil>, 
Robt.    Allen    Cimpbcll.) 

(6)  Alleged  Discovery  of  the  Cross  of  Christ. 
Of  the  cross  on  which  Jesus  was  crucified  four 
ecclesiastical  historians  (Socrates.  i:i3;  Sozomcn, 
ii:i;  Rufinus,  i:j;  Theodoret,  i:i8)  concur  in 
stating  that  it  was  found  by  the  Empress  Helena, 
mother  of  Constantine  the  Great.  This  event  is 
assigned  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  326.  Eusebius 
is  silent  on  the  discovery. 

"Having  built  a  church  over  the  sacred  spot, 
Helena  is  reputed  to  have  deposited  within  it  the 
chief  part  of  the  real  cross.  The  remainder  she 
conveyed  to  Constantinople,  a  part  of  which  Con- 
stantine inserted  in  the  head  of  a  statue  of  him- 
self, and  the  other  part  was  sent  to  Rome,  and 
placed  in  the  church  of  5jta.  Croce  in  Gerusalem- 
me.  which  was  built  expressly  to  receive  the  pre- 
cious relic.  When  subsequently  a  festival  to  com- 
memorate the  discovery  had  been  established,  the 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  on  Easter  Sunday,  exhibited 
to  the  grateful  eyes  of  eager  pilgrims  the  object 
to  see  which  they  had  traveled  so  far,  and  endured 
so  much.  Those  who  were  persons  of  substance 
were  further  gratified  by  obtaining,  at  their  full 
price,  small  pieces  of  the  cross  set  in  gold  and 
gems;  and  that  wonder  might  not  pass  in'o  in- 
credulity, the  proper  authorities  gave  the  world 
an  assurance  that  the  holy  wood  possessed  the 
power  of  self-multiplication,  and.  notwilhslanding 
the  innumerable  pieces  which  had  been  taken  from 
it  for  the  pleasure  and  service  of  the  faithful,  re- 
mained intact  and  entire  as  at  the  first." 

The  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Persians,  A.  D. 
8>4.  placed  the  remains  of  the  cross  in  the  hands 
of  Chosroes  11  .  who  mockingly  conveyed  them  to 
his  capital.     Fourteen  years  afterwards,  Heraclius 


recovered  them,  and  bad  them  carried  first  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  then  to  Jerusalem,  in  such  pomp 
that  on  his  arrival  before  the  latter  city  he  found 
the  gate  barred,  and  entrance  forbidden.  In- 
structed as  to  the  cause  of  this  hindrance,  the 
Emperor  laid  aside  the  trappings  of  his  greatness, 
and,  barefooted,  bore  on  his  own  shoulders  the 
sacred  relic  up  to  the  gate,  which  then  opened  of 
itself,  and  allowed  him  to  enter,  and  thus  place  his 
charge  beneath  the  dome  of  the  sepulcher. 

The  figure  of  a  cross  has  often  been  represented 
on  the  banners  of  contending  armies,  thus: 


Cross  of  Constantine. 

Figurative,  (i)  Troubles  and  afflictions,  chief- 
ly those  endured  for  Christ,  are  called  a  fross: 
they  are  painful,  lingering,  and  attended  with 
shame  in  the  view  of  carnal  men  :  and  to  lake  up 
litis  cross  is  cheerfully  to  submit  to  it,  from  love 
to  Christ  (Matt.  xvi:24).  (2)  Ihe  whole  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  are  called  his  cross,  as  on  it  he 
suffered  in  the  most  excruciating  tuanner,  in  both 
soul  and  body  at  once  (Eph.  ii:t6;  Heb.  xii  :2). 
(3)  The  doctrine  of  his  sufferings  is  called  his 
cniss.  (l  Cor.  i:i8;  Gal.  v:ii,  and  vi:l2.)  (4) 
Enemies  to  his  cross  are  such  as  undermine  the 
necessity  or  virtue  of  his  righteousness  by  thei, 
legal  doctrine,  worldly  care,  or  licentious  life, 
Phil.  iii:i8. 

CROW(kro).    Sec  Raven. 

CROWN   (kroun),  (Heb.  "^U.  tifh'sfr,  liternllv. 

something  set  apart,  consecration;  bonce,  con- 
secrated or  dedicated  hair,  as  of  a  N.izarite),  is 
supposed  to  mean  a  diadem.  (Htb.  '"'"V*'.  at-aiv- 
rau>' ,  crown.) 

Crowns  arc  often  mentioned  in  Scripture  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  in  most  cases  to  indicate  the 
circumstances  under  which,  and  the  persons  by 
whom. they  were  worn  :  forthey  were  less  exclusive- 
ly worn  by  sovereigns  than  among  modern  nations. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  the  term 
'crowns'  was  applied  to  other  ornaments  for  the 
head  than  those  exclusively  worn  by  royal  per- 
sonages, and  to  which  modern  usage  would  give 
such  distinctive  names  as  coronet,  band,  miter, 
tiara,  garland,  etc. 

(1)  Orig'in.  The  royal  crown  originated  in  the 
diadem,  which  w.ns  a  simple  fillet  fastened  round 
the  hea<l.  and  tied  In-hind.  This  ohvioiisly  took 
its  rise  among  a  people  who  wore  long  hair,  and 
used  a  band  to  prevent   it    from   falling  over  the 
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face.  The  idea  occurred  of  distinguishing  kings 
by  a  fillet  of  different  color  from  that  usually 
worn;  and  being  thus  established  as  a  regal  dis- 
tinction, it  continued  to  be  used  as  such  even 
among  nations  who  did  not  wear  the  hair  long,  or 
was  employed  to  confine  the  head-dress.  V/e 
sometimes  see  this  diadem  as  a  simple  fillet,  about 
two  inches  broad,  fastened  round  the  otherwise 
bare  head ;  we  then  find  it  as  a  band  of  gold.  In 
this  shape  it  sometimes  forms  the  basis  of  raised 
ornamental  work,  in  which  case  it  becomes  what 
we  should  consider  a  crown ;  and  indeed  the 
original  diadem  may  be  traced  in  most  ancient 
crowns.  Then  we  find  the  diadem  surrounding 
the  head-dress  or  cap  (figs.  3,  9,  13),  and  when 
this  also  is  ornamented,  the  diadem  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  become  a  crown.  The  word 
nezcr  is  supposed  to  denote  a  diadem.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  the  inscribed  plate  of  gold  in  front  of  the 
high-priest's  miter,  which  was  tied  behind  by  a 
ribbon  (Exod.  x.xix:6;  xxxix:3o).  This  word  is 
also  employed  to  denote  the  diadem  which  Saul 
wore  in  battle,  and  which  was  brought  to  David 
(2  Sam.  i  :io),  and  also  that  which  was  used  at  the 
coronation  of  the  young  Joash   (2  Kings  xi:i2), 


(Rev.  xii:3;  xix:i2)  to  the  wearing  of  two  or 
three  fillets  as  a  diadem.  These  fillets  may  have 
been  significant  of  dominion  over  Lower  and  Up- 
per  Egypt,   and   Lower   and   Upper    Egypt    and 


Ancient  Asiatic  Crowns. 

and,  as  another  word  is  applied  elsewhere  to  the 
crown  used  in  this  ceremonial,  the  probability  is 
that  the  Hebrew  kings  wore  sometimes  a  diadem 
and  sometimes  a  crown,  and  that  the  diadem  only 
was  accessible  to  the  high-priest,  by  whom  Joash 
was  crowned,  the  crown  itself  being  most  likely 
in  the  possession  of  Athaliah.  As  Ps.  Ixxxix  was 
certainly  composed  by  David,  the  regal  use  of  the 
diadem  is  further  indicated  in  verse  39. 

The  more  general  word  for  a  crown  is  atarah; 
and  it  is  applied  to  crowns  and  head  ornaments 
of  different  sorts,  including  those  used  by  the 
kings.  When  applied  to  their  crowns,  it  appears 
to  denote  the  state  crown  as  distinguished  from 
the  diadem.  This,  the  Rabbins  allege,  was  of  gold 
set  with  jewels;  such  was  the  crown  which  David 
took  from  the  king  of  the  Amorites  (2  Sam.  xii : 
30),  and  afterwards  wore  himself,  as  did  prob- 
ably his  successors. 

(2)  Early  Sculptures.  In  Egypt  and  Persia 
there  are  sculptures  representing  royal  crowns  in 
the  shape  of  a  distinguishing  tiara,  cap.  or  hel- 
met, of  metal,  and  of  cloth,  or  partly  cloth  and 
partly  metal.     There  are   allusions   in   Scripture 


Ancient  E^ptian  Crowns. 

Asia.  These  Egyptian  tiaras  were  worn  in  war 
and  on  occasions  of  state ;  but  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions a  fillet  or  diadem  was  used. 

(3)  Miter  of  the  High  Priest.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  observe  that  the  miter  of  the  high-priest, 
which  is  also  called  a  crown  (Exod.  xxxix:30), 
was  of  similar  construction,  if  not  shape,  with 
the  addition  of  the  golden  fillet  or  diadem.  Simi- 
lar also  in  construction  and  material,  though  not 
in  form,  was  the  ancient  Persian  crown,  for  which 
there  is  a  distinct  name  in  the  book  of  Esther 
(i:2;  ii:i7;  vi:8),  viz.,  kether,  which  was  doubt- 
less the  kidaris  or  kitaris  {the  high  cap  or  tiara) 
so  often  mentioned  by  the  Greek  historians.  From 
the  descriptions  given  of  it,  this  seems  to  have 
been  a  somewhat  conical  cap,  surrounded  by  a 
wreath  or  fold.  This  one  is  worthy  of  very  par- 
ticular attention,  because  it  forms  a  connecting 
link  bteween  the  ancient  and  modern  Oriental 
crowns,  the  latter  consisting  either  of  a  cap,  with 
a  fold  or  turban,  variously  enriched  with  aigrettes, 
or  of  a  stiflf  cap  of  cloth,  studded  with  precious 
stones. 

Crowns  were  so  often  used  symbolically  to 
express  honor  and  power  that  it  is  not  always  safe 
to  infer  national  usages  from  the  passages  in 
which  they  occur.  Hence  we  could  scarcely 
conclude  from  Ezek.  xxiii  :42  that  crowns  were 
worn  by  Jewish  females,  although  that  they  wore 
some  ornament  which  might  be  so  called  is  prob- 
able from  other  sources.  Mr.  Lane  (Arabian 
Nights,  i.  424)  mentions  that  until  about  two  cen- 
turies ago  a  kind  of  crown  was  worn  by  Arabian 
females  of  wealth  and  distinction.  It  was  gener- 
ally a  circle  of  jeweled  gold  (the  lower  edge  of 
which  was  straight,  and  the  uppei;  fancifully 
heightened  to  a  mere  point),  surmounting  the  low- 
er part  of  a  dome-shaped  cap,  with  a  jewel  or 
some  other  ornament  at  the  summit. 

It  is  certain  that  'crowns'  of  this  or  soirie  simi- 
lar kind  were  worn  at  marriages  (Cant.  iii:il  ;  Is. 
lxi:io);  and  it  would  appear  that  at  feasts  and 
public  festivals  'crowns  of  rejoicing'  were  cus- 
tomary. These  were  probably  garlands  (Wisd. 
ii:8;  iv:2;   Ecclus.  i:ll). 

Figurative,  (i)  The  crown  was  a  symbol  of 
victory  and  reward,  victors  being  crowned  in 
the  Grecian  or  Olympic  games.  These  crowns 
were  usually  made  of  leaves,  which  soon  began  to 
wither.  They  are  more  than  once  alluded  to  in 
the   epistles    (i    Cor.   ix  :2S ;   2   Tim.    ii:S;   iv:8; 
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I  Pet.  v:4)  and  contrasted  with  the  incorruptible 
crown  of  life.  (2)  Anything  that  adds  honor 
and  glory  to  one.  Thus  the  Lord  was  a  crottn 
of  glory  and  a  diadem  of  beauty  to  Judah  ;  he 
protected,  exalted,  and  reformed  them,  when  the 
ten  tribes  were  carried  into  captivity  (Is.  xxviii : 
5,  with  2  Chron.  xxix-xxxiii).  (3)  The  church 
is  a  crown  of  glory,  and  royal  diadem  to  God ;  in 
her,  his  glory,  power,  and  authority  are  clearly  . 
displayed  (Is.  Ixii:^;  Zech.  ix:i6).  (4)  Christ's 
crown  of  gold,  his  many  crowns,  are  the  media- 
torial power,  authority,  and  glory  assigned  him 
by  his  Father ;  his  manifold  victories  and  high 
sovereignty,  and  the  ascription  of  all  praise  and 
hf'nor  to  him  by  the  church  ( Ps.  cxxxii:l8;  Rev. 
xix:i2;  Cant.  iii:ll).  (5^  The  church's  crown 
of  twelve  stars  is  her  heavenly,  illumining,  and 
directing  doctrines  of  the  prophets  and  apostles, 
which  arc  her  honor,  and  mark  her  royal  state 
and  marriage  with  Christ  (Rev.  xii:i).  (6) 
Saints  are  a  crown  to  ministers ;  are  the  ornament 
and  honor  of  their  labors  (Phil.  iv:i  :  i  Thcss  ii : 
'9)-  (7)  The  saint's  crown  of  glory,  life,  and 
righteousness  is  that  royal  and  truly  honorable 
state  of  glory,  life,  and  holiness  given  them 
through  the  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ  (Rev. 
iii:il,  and  ii:lo;  I  Pet.  v  :4 ;  2  Tim.  iv:8).  (8) 
The  saints  cast  their  crowns  before  God's  throne : 
they  undervalue  themselves,  and  all  they  have,  in 
comparison  of  him  ;  and  ascribe  their  whole  exist- 
ence, holiness,  and  happiness  to  Christ,  and  to 
God  in  him  (Rev.  iv:4.  10).  (9)  A  good  wife  is  a 
crown,  and  honor,  and  cause  of  wealth  and  power 
to  her  husband  ( Prov.  xii:4).  (to)  So  are 
children  a  crown  to  their  parents  (Prov.  xvii:6). 
(11)  A  hoary  head,  or  gray  hairs,  is  a  crown: 
an  honorable  badge  of  wisdom  and  authority 
(Prov.  XX 129,  and  xvi:3i).  (12)  Riches  are  a 
croicn  to  the  wise,  as  they  gain  and  expend  them 
honorably  (Prov.  xiv:24).  (13)  Honor,  wealth, 
and  authority  are  called  a  crown  (Prov.  xvii  :6, 
xxvii  :24,  and  ivrg). 

CBOWN  OF  TH0KN8  (kroun  6v  thorns), 
(Gr.  cr4(pavov  i^   aK(3ivBuiv\. 

The  Roman  soldiers  made  a  crown  probably 
out  of  a  common  .\rabian  plant,  called  nabk, 
which  has  "many  small  and  sharp  spines,  soft, 
round,  pliant  branches,  leaves  much  resembling 
ivy,  of  a  very  deep  green,  as  if  in  designed  mock- 
ery of  a  victor's  wreath." — Hasselquist,  quoted  in 
Ayre:  Treasury  of  Bible  Knowledge.  The  sol- 
diers plaited  the  wreath  for  Christ  rather  as  an 
insult  than  to  cause  suffering.     (See  Thor.v.) 

CBUCIFIXION  (krii'sl  fTk'shun),  in  Greek 
ifocravpovy.  iinn^-tou-roon' \  in  Latin,  cruri  affig- 
ere,  in  crucfm  agere  or  tollere ;  in  later  times fr«/« 
figere,  whence  our  crucifixion. 

To  descritx;  this  punishment  the  Jews  used  the 
general  term  •^,'^,/aw/nw',  forcrucifixion  isa  kind 

of  hangmg :  whence  Christ  in  the  polemical  writ- 
ings of  the  Jews  is  designated  "the  hanged  one," 
and  Christians  "worshipers  of  the  crucified." 

(1)  Cruel  and  DisgracefuL  Crucifixion  was  a 
most  cruel  and  disgraceful  punishment.  It  was 
the  punishment  chiefly  of  slaves ;  accordingly  the 
word  furcifer,  'cross-l)earer,'  was  a  term  of  re- 
proach for  slaves,  and  the  ptmishmcnt  is  termed 
servile  supfUcium,  'a  slave's  punishment.'  Free- 
born persons  also  sufTered  crucifixion,  but  only 
humiles,  those  of  low  condition  and  provincials. 
Citizens  could  not  be  crucified  ( Cic.  JVrr.  i:s; 
Quinlil.  viii:4:  Suet.  (Ta/fr.L  This  punishment 
was  reserved  for  the  greatest  crimes,  as  robbery, 
piracy,   assassination,   perjury,    sedition,   treason, 


and  (in  the  case  of  soldiers)  desertion.  Its  origin 
is  ancient.  In  Thucydides  we  read  of  Inarus,  an 
.\frican  king,  who  was  crucified  by  the  Egyptians. 
The  similar  fate  of  Polycrates,  who  suffered  un- 
der the  Persians,  is  detailed  by  Herodotus,  who 
adds,  in  the  same  book,  that  no  less  than  300  per- 
sons were  condemned  to  the  cross  by  Darius,  after 
his  successful  siege  of  Babylon.  That  the  Greeks 
adopted  it  is  plain  from  the  cruel  executions  which 
Alexander  ordered  after  the  capture  of  Tyre, 
when  2,000  captives  were  nailed  to  crosses  along 
the  sea-shore  (Q.  Curtius,  iv:4;  Justin,  xviii:3). 
With  the  Romans  it  was  used  under  their  early 
monarchical  government,  and  was  the  death  to 
which  Horatius  was  adjudged  for  the  stern  and 
savage  murder  of  his  sister  ( Liv.  i  :26),  where  the 
terms  employed  show  that  the  punishment  was  not 
at  that  time  limited  to  any  rank  or  condition.  It 
appears  also  from  the  passage  that  scourging  then 
preceded  crucifixion,  as  undoubtedly  was  custom- 
ary in  later  times.  The  column  to  which  Jesus 
was  fastened  during  this  cruel  infliction  is  stated 
by  Jerome  (Epist.  ad  Eustach.)  to  have  existed 
in  his  lime  in  the  portico  of  the  holy  sepulcher, 
and  to  have  retained  marks  of  his  blood.  The 
Jews  received  the  punishment  of  crucifixion  from 
the  Romans  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xii:l4,  2;  xx  :6,  2;  De 
Bell.  Jud.  ii:i2).  Though  it  has  been  a  matter 
of  debate,  yet  it  appears  clear  that  crucifixion, 
properly  so  called,  was  not  originally  a  Hebrew 
punishment.  (Bormitii,  De  cruce  num.  Ehraor. 
supp.fucrit.) 

(2)  Method.  The  condemned,  after  having  been 
scourged  (Liv.  xx.xvi:26;  Prud.  Enchir.  xli:l), 
had  to  bear  his  cross,  or  at  least  the  transverse 
beam,  to  the  place  of  execution,  which  was  gen- 
erally in  some  frequented  place  without  the  city. 
The  cross  itself,  or  the  upright  beam,  was  fixed 
in  the  ground.  Arrived  at  the  spot  the  delinquent 
was  supplied  with  an  intoxicating  drink,  made  of 
myrrh  and  other  bitter  herbs  (Pipping,  F.xercit. 
.lead.  Iv),  and  having  been  stript  of  his  clothing, 
was  raised  and  affixed  to  the  cross,  by  nails  driven 
into  his  hands,  and  more  rarely  into  his  feet; 
sometimes  the  feet  were  fastened  by  one  nail 
driven  through  both.  The  feet  were  occasionally 
bound  to  the  cross  by  cords,  and  Xenophon  as- 
serts that  it  was  usual  among  the  Egyptians  to 
bind  in  this  manner  not  only  the  feet  but  the 
hands.  A  small  tablet  (/i/H/i<.j),  declaring  the 
crime,  was  placed  on  the  top  of  the  cross  (Sueton. 
Cat.  38;  Dom.  10:  Euseb.  I  list.  Eccles.  v:i).  The 
body  of  the  crucified  person  rested  on  a  sort  of 
seat,  stage  (Iren.  Adv.  Her.  ii:42).  The  crim- 
inal died  under  the  most  frightful  suflFerings — so 
great  that  even  amid  the  raging  passions  of  war 
pity  was  snnulitncs  excited  (Conip.  p.  472,  above). 

(3)  Disposal  of  the  Body.  Sometimes  the  suf- 
fering was  shortened  and  abated  by  breaking  the 
legs  of  the  criminal — crura  fracta  (Cic.  Phil. 
xiii:l2).  .'\ftcr  death,  among  the  heathens,  the 
bodies  commonly  remained  on  the  cross  till  they 
wasted  away,  or  were  devoured  by  birds  of  prey 
(Horat.  F.hist.  i:i6,  48;  Non  pasces  in  cruce 
corvos;  Plant.  Mil.  Glor.  ii  :4,  19;  Plin.  Hist. 
\'al.  xxxvi:24).  A  military  guard  was  set  near 
the  cross,  to  prevent  the  corpse  from  being  taken 
away  for  burial  (Pint.  Cteomen.  39;  Petron.  Satyr. 
iii:6;  Sen.  Ep.  lot).  But  among  the  Jews  the 
dead  body  was  customarily  taken  down  and 
buried,  jfosephus  says  {De  Bell.  Jud.  v:2).  'the 
Jews  used  to  take  so  much  care  of  the  burial  of 
mm  that  they  took  down  those  that  were  con- 
demned and  crucified,  and  buried  them  before  the 
going  down  of  the  sun.'  In  order  that  death 
might  be  hastened,  and  the  law  might  not  be  vio- 
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lated,  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  break  the 
legs  (John  xix:3i,  32,  33;  Deut.  xxi:22;  Lipsius, 
De  Cruc.  lib.  iii).  The  execution  took  place  at 
the  hands  of  the  carnifex,  or  hangman,  attended 
by  a  band  of  soldiers,  and  in  Rome,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Triumviri  Capitales  (Tac.  Ann. 
xv:6o;  Lactan.  iv:26).  The  accounts  given  in 
the  Gospels  of  the  execution  of  Jesus  Christ  are 
in  entire  agreement  with  the  customs  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Romans  in  this  particular  (Tholuck, 
Glaubwurdigkcit  dcr  Evangel.   Gesch.  p.   361). 

(4)  Abolition.  The  punishment  continued  in 
the  Roman  empire  till  the  time  of  Constantine, 
when  it  was  abolished  through  the  influence  of 
the  Christian  religion.  Examples  of  it  are  found 
in  the  early  part  of  the  emperor's  reign,  but  the 
reverence  which,  at  a  later  period,  he  was  led  to 
feel  for  the  cross,  induced  him  to  put  an  end  to 
the  inhuman  practice. 

CRUCIFIXION,  DEATH  BY  (kru'si'fik'shun, 

deth  bi). 

(1)  Causes.  Physically  considered  it  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  sympathetic  fever  which  is  ex- 
cited by  the  wounds,  and  aggravated  by  exposure 
to  the  weather,  privation  of  water,  and  the  pain- 
fully constrained  position  of  the  body.  Traumatic 
fever  corresponds,  in  intensity  and  in  character,  to 
the  local  inflammation  of  the  wound.  In  the  first 
stage,  while  the  inflammation  of  the  wound  is 
characterized  by  heat,  swelline.  and  great  pain,  the 
fever  is  highly  inflammatory ;  and  the  sufferer 
complains  of  heat,  throbbing  headache,  intense 
thirst,  restlessness,  and  anxiety.  As  soon  as  sup- 
puration sets  in,  the  fever  somewhat  abates,  and 
gradually  ceases  as  suppuration  diminishes  and 
the  stage  of  cicatrization  approaches.  But  if  the 
wound  be  prevented  from  healing,  and  suppuration 
continue,  the  fever  assumes  a  hectic  character,  and 
will  sooner  or  later  exhaust  the  powers  of  life. 
When,  however,  the  inflammation  of  the  wound  is 
so  intense  as  to  produce  mortification,  nervous  de- 
pression is  the  immediate  consequence ;  and  if  the 
cause  of  this  excessive  inflammation  of  the  wound 
still  continues,  as  is  the  case  in  crucifixion,  the 
sufi^erer  rapidly  sinks.  He  is  no  longer  sensible 
of  pain,  but  his  anxiety  and  sense  of  prostration 
are  excessive ;  hiccup  supervenes,  his  skin  is 
moistened  with  a  cold,  clammy  sweat,  and  death 
ensues.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  death  on  the 
cross  must  have  taken  place  in  an  ordinarily 
healthy  constitution.  The  wounds  in  themselves 
were  not  fatal ;  but,  as  long  as  the  nails  remained 
in  them,  the  inflammation  must  have  increased  in 
intensity  until  it  produced  gangrene. 

(2)  Instances.  De  la  Condamine  witnessed 
the  crucifixion  of  two  women  of  those  fanatic 
Jansenists  called  Convulsionaires.  One  of  them, 
who  had  been  crucified  thrice  before,  remained  on 
the  cross  for  three  hours.  They  suffered  most 
pain  from  the  operation  of  extracting  the  nails; 
and  it  was  not  until  then  that  they  lost  more 
than  a  few  drops  of  blood  from  their  wounds. 
After  they  were  taken  down,  they  seemed  to  suf- 
fer little,  and  speedily  recovered  (Correspond,  de 
Grimm  et  Diderot,  ii.75). 

(3)  Probable  Recovery.  The  probabilities  of 
recovery  after  crucifixion  would  of  course  depend 
on  the  degree  of  constitutional  irritation  that  had 
been  already  excited.  Josephus  (Vita,  74)  relates 
that  of  three  of  his  friends,  for  whom  he  had 
obtained  a  release  from  the  cross,  only  one  sur- 
vived. The  period  at  which  death  occurred  was 
very  variable,  as  it  depended  on  the  constitution 
of  the  sufferer,  as  well  as  on  the  degree  of  ex- 
posure   and   the   state   of   the   weather.     It   may, 


however,  be  asserted  that  death  would  not  take 
place  until  the  local  inflammation  had  run  its 
course;  and  though  this  process  may  be  much 
hastened  by  fatigue  and  the  alternate  exposure  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  cold  night  air,  it  is 
not  completed  before  forty-eight  hours,  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  and  in  healthy  constitu- 
tions; so  that  we  may  consider  thirty-six  hours  to 
be  the  earliest  period  at  which  crucifixion  would 
occasion  death  in  a  healthy  adult. 

(4)  Hunger  and  Thirst.  Eusebius  (Hist.Eccles. 
iii  :8)  says  that  many  of  the  martyrs  in  Egypt,  who 
were  crucified  with  their  heads  downwards,  per- 
ished by  hunger.  This  assertion,  however,  must 
not  be  misunderstood.  It  was  very  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  hunger  was  the  cause  of  death  when  it 
was  known  that  no  food  had  been  taken,  and 
when,  as  must  have  happened  in  lingering  cases  of 
crucifixion,  the  body  was  seen  to  be  emaciated. 
But  it  has  been  shown  above  that  the  nails  in  the 
hands  and  feet  must  inevitably  have  given  rise  to 
such  a  degree  of  inflammation  as  to  produce  mor- 
tification, and  ultimately  death ;  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  food  would  not,  under  such  circum- 
stances, have  contributed  to  support  life.  More- 
over, it  may  be  added  that  after  the  first  few 
hours,  as  soon  as  fever  had  been  fully  excited, 
the  sufferer  would  lose  all  desire  for  food.  The 
want  of  water  was  a  much  more  important  pri- 
vation. It  must  have  caused  the  sufferer  inex- 
pressible anguish,  and  have  contributed  in  no 
slight  degree  to  hasten  death. 

Figurative,  (i)  Christ  is  crucified  afresh, 
when  his  person  or  ofiice  is  despised,  hated, 
and  blasphemed,  or  his  righteousness  and  gospel 
utterly  rejected  (Heb.  vi:6).  (2)  He  is  crucified 
at  Rome,  or  in  the  Antichristian  state,  when  his 
person  and  office  are  despised,  his  truth  perverted, 
his  righteousness  blasphemed,  and  his  people  mur- 
dered (Rev.  xi:8).  (3)  The  saints  are  crucified 
witli  Christ;  in  his  death  he  represented  them.  and. 
applied  to  their  conscience,  this  renders  them  dead 
to  the  law,  to  sin,  and  to  the  world,  and  grad- 
ually effects  the  death  of  their  indwelling  corrup- 
tions (Gal.  ii:20).  (4)  Their  old  man,  or  cor- 
rupt lusts,  are  crucified  with  him;  the  law,  which 
is  the  strength  of  sin,  being  slain  by  his  fulfilment 
of  it ;  and  by  their  union  with  his  person,  and  sharing 
of  the  views  and  virtue  of  his  dying  love,  their 
indwelling  sin  is  gradually  weakened,  and  they  are 
enabled  through  the  Spirit  to  mortify  the  deeds 
of  it  (Rom.  vi:6;  Gal.  v:24).  (5)  By  him  and 
his  cross  they  are  crucified  to  the  zvorld,  and  the 
world  to  them;  by  their  professed  cleaving  to 
him,  and  the  doctrine  of  his  cross,  they  become 
contemptible  to  wicked  and  worldly  men,  and 
are  separated  from  them   (Gal.  vi:i4). 

CRUELTIES  (kru'gl-tiz). 

The  law  given  through  Moses  has  been  de- 
nounced as  being  unnecessarily  severe,  but  law 
is  always  stern  and  uncompromising,  and  a  way- 
ward people  numbering  more  than  six  hundred 
thousand  men  besides  women  and  children,  were 
not  to  be  trained  in  everything  pertaining  to  their 
own  welfare  without  strict  military  discipline. 

(1)  Less  Cruel  Than  English  Code.  The  Mo- 
saic law,  however,  was  less  severe  than  was  that 
of  England  even  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
code  which  was  given  to  Israel  mentions  only 
about  seventeen  capital  crimes,  while  English  law 
in  the  time  of  Blackstone  (1723-1780)  specifies  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  offenses  which 
were  by  act  of  Parliament  declared  worthy  of 
instant  death.  (See  Blackstone's  Com.  iv:4,  15- 
18,  Christian's  Edition,  N.  Y.,  1822.) 
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The  law  itself  then  was  less  cruel  than 
was  that  of  England  at  a  time  when  Great  Brit- 
ain was  the  most  civilized  nation  on  the  glohc. 

(2)  Vigorous  Warfare.  In  relation  to  the 
vigorous  warfare  which  Israel  waged  upon  the 
peoples  around  them  it  is  certain  that  in  one  or 
two  cases,  future  civilization  depended  upon  the 
extirpation  of  moral  lepers,  for  even  idolatry  was 
sometimes  the  most  innocent  of  their  loathsome 
crimes.  In  cases  like  this,  death  was  the  most 
merciful  thing  that  could  come  to  the  children, 
even  though  it  came  by  the  tempest  or  by  the 
sword,  for  they  were  poisoned  by  an  heredity 
which  would  have  made  life  a  curse  to  them- 
selves and  to  all  around  them.  In  exterminating 
a  nest  of  serpents  one  iocs  not  stop  to  enquire 
which  members  of  the  family  may  at  that  partic- 
ular time   be   innocent. 

A  child  who  might  witness  a  surgical  operation 
would  be  able  to  see  only  the  most  barbarous  cru- 
elty in  the  action  of  the  surgeon  in  removing  a 
limb,  in  order  that  the  whole  body  might  not  be 
poisoned  by  its  presence.  So  also  men  often  judge 
of  God's  penalties  without  a  knowledge  of  future 
or  even  of  present  necessities.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  suspend  judgment  in  cases  where  we 
know  so  little  of  far-reaching  results? 

(3)  The  Amalekites.  The  bloodthirsty  Amal- 
ekitcs  had  hung  along  the  line  of  the  march  and 
murdered  in  cold  blood  all  who  were  unable  to 
keep  up  with  the  main  column  of  the  Israelites, 
those  who  were  old  and  feeble,  or  faint  with  weari- 
ness falling  into  their  hands.  .•\nd  it  appears  that 
this  was  done  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  rob- 
bery or  of  disputing  the  possession  of  this  dis- 
trict with  the  Hebrews,  but  to  assail  Israel  as 
the  nation  which  God  had  chosen  to  work  out  His 
purpose,  and  if  possible  to  destroy  it  (Deut.  xxv: 
17.    i8). 

Hence  the  order  was  given  for  the  practical  ex- 
termination of  a  race  in  which  there  was  found 
no  good  thing.  And  Israel  being  used  as  the  ex- 
eciUor  of  the  Divine  penalty  learned  to  avoid  the 
abominations  for  which  they  were  cut  ofT.  "Not 
for  thy  righteousness  or  the  uprightness  of 
thy  heart,  dost  thou  go  to  f<ossess  their  land,  hut 
for  the  wielceduess  of  these  nations,  the  Lord  thy 
Cod  doth  drive  them  out  from  before  thee"  (Deut. 
i\  :l-6» 

(4)  The  Canaanites.  Another  illustration  may 
be  found  in  the  conduct  of  the  Canaanites.  They 
were  in  the  habit  of  practicing  the  most  loathsome 
vices  (Lev.  xviii:22-24)  and  even  burned  their 
children  in  honor  of  their  gods.  Such  was  their 
depravity  that  the  land  is  represented  as  "vomit- 
ing out  her  inhabitants." 

The  command  to  destroy  a  race  which  had  be- 
come utterly  unworthy  of  life,  laid  upon  the  peo- 
ple the  awful  responsibility  of  becoming  the  Di- 
vine instruments  of  justice,  and  they  thus  learned 
God's  abhorrence  for  that  class  of  crimes 

In  speaking  of  the  terrible  and  bloody  measures 
which  were  employed  by  Cromwell  in  relation  to 
the  Irish  insurgents,  Carlyle  says: 

"An  armed  soldier,  solemnly  conscious  to  him- 
sejf  that  he  is  the  soldier  of  God,  the  Just,  a  con- 
sciousness which  it  well  liescems  all  soldiers  to 
have  always, — an  armed  soldier,  terrible  as  death, 
relentless  as  doom;  doing  God's  judgments  on  the 
enemies  of  God!  It  is  not  a  phenomenon  of  a 
joyful  hut  of  an  awful  nature."  [Cromweirs  Let- 
ters ami  Spetihes,  ii  :^.  Second  edition.)  Ew.ild, 
the  great  Clerman  crflic,  in  relation  to  this  subject, 
writes  us  follows:  "  It  is  an  eternal  necessity  that 
a  nation,  such  as  a  great  majority  uf  the  Canaan- 


ites then  were,  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
slough  of  discord  and  moral  perversity,  must  fall 
before  a  people  roused  to  a  higher  life."  (Hist. 
of    Israel    ii:^S7-) 

Note  also  the  following  from  Dr.  Thomas  Ar- 
nold: "If  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  God  dealt 
hardly  with  the  people  of  Canaan,  let  us  think 
what  might  have  been  the  fate  of  every  other  na- 
tion under  heaven  at  this  hour  had  the  sword  done 
its  work  more  sparingly ...  .The  Israelites'  sword 
in  its  bloodiest  execution,  wrought  a  work  of 
mercy  for  all  the  countries  of  the  earth  to  the 
very  end  of  the  world.  ..  .Whatever  were  the 
faults  of  Jephthah  or  of  Samson,  never  yet  were 
any  men  engaged  in  a  cause  more  important  to 
the  whole  world's  welfare."  (Ser.  iv.  Il'ars  of 
the  Israelites.) 

(5)  The  Midianites.  Another  forcible  illus- 
tration of  the  actual  necessity  of  cutting  off  ai' 
least  the  male  line  of  a  corrupt  people  is  found 
in  the  case  of  the  Midianites. 

Here  we  find  a  people  so  vile  that  the  mothers 
decked  their  virgin  daughters  in  their  gayest  ap- 
parel, and  sent  them  into  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Israelites  with  full  instructions  how  to  win  the 
attention  and  admiration  of  the  soldiers  and  then 
seduce  them  into  wickedness  and  idolatry.  (Jo- 
sephus  Anliq.  Bk.  iv,  Cli.  vi,  Sec.  6.  According  to 
Reland  this  story  is  also  preserved  in  the  Samar- 
itan Chronicle  and  by  I'liiio.) 

It  was  by  means  of  their  intercourse  with  this 
people  that  the  plague  came  among  the  Israelites 
and  cost  twenty-four  thousand  lives  (Num.  xxv: 
9).  What  wonder  then  that  the  order  was  given 
for  the  virtual  extermination  of  the  race? 

And  yet  Moses  saved  the  girls  who  were  still 
innocent,  and  they  were  taken  into  service  in  the 
Israelilish  households,  but  no  man  was  allowed 
to  even  marry  a  captive  without  at  least  a  month 
of  delay,  during  which  time  she  might  be  won 
(Deut.  xxi  :i2). 

We  have  seen  that  in  these  extreme  cases  no 
quarter  was  given  on  account  of  the  indescribable 
"abominations"  of  the  people,  but  the  general  rule 
was  the  taking  of  captives  and  their  humane  treat- 
ment. "And  he  answered  thou  shalt  not  smite 
them ;  would'st  thou  smite  those  whom  thou  hast 
taken  captive  with  thy  sword  and  thy  bow?  Set 
bread  and  water  before  them  that  they  may  eat 
and  drink  and  go  to  their  master"  (2  Kings,  vi  :22, 
Also  2  Chron.  xxviii:r5), 

Thus  the  apparent  cruelty  of  God  is  ever  the 
necessary  severity  of  the  surgeon's  knife,  but 
shortsighted  men  loo  often  sit  in  judgment  upon 
the  nature  of  the  act.  without  taking  into  consider- 
ation either  the  necessity  for  it  or  the  ultimate 
and  probably  incalculable  good  to  be  derived 
from    it. 

Shall  we  venture  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
Him  "whose  ways  are  past  finding  out?"  "Justice 
and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  His  throne." 
and  though  to  us  his  ways  may  be  at  times  sur- 
rounded with  clouds  and  tiarkness,  still  "His  ten- 
der mercies  are  over  all  His  works."      E.  A.  R. 

CRTJSE  (krus).    Three  Hebrew  words  arc  thus 

transl.ited: 

(1)  Tsapf>akk  ath  (f^"!!???),  literally,  spread  out), 
commonly  thought  to  be  a  fla<.k,  but  more  likely  a 
shallow  cup   for  holding  svater  (l   Sam.   xxvi:li, 

12). 

(2)  Bak-book'  (?-!?«),  so   called   from  the  .O""- 

X^/m^  souful  in  emiitving  (I  Kings  xiv  3),  iierhaps 
an  "  earthen  buttle''  lur  holding  liquids  (jer. 
xix:i,  10). 
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(3)  Tsel-o-kheeth'  (^T^"^),  probably  a  flat  metal 
saucer  of  the  form  still  to  be  found  in  the  East. 
It  occurs  in  2  Chron.  xxxv:i3.  (See  Bottle; 
Dish;  Pitcher.) 

CRYSTAL  (kris'tal),  (Heb.  "^i?.,  keh'rakh, 
kerach,  and  ^"r|,  gaw'beesh,  both  rendered  in  the 
Sept.  by  Kpiio-raXXos,  kroos' tal-tos,  ice,  which  also 
occurs  in  Kev.xxi:il). 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  crystal  is  in- 
tended by  the  Greek  word  in  Rev.  xxi;il,  as  in- 
deed the  phrase  of  comparison  "clear  as  crystal' 
would  seem  naturally  to  suggest.  It  is  not  very 
certain,  nor  very  likely,  that  the  Hebrew  word 
gabisli  (Job  .xxviii:!/)-  means  crystal;  but  as  the 
other  word  so  rendered  (kcracli}  denotes  ice,  to 
which  crystal  bears  so  muchexternal  resemblance; 
and  as  in  Ezek.  i  :22  it  occurs  with  an  application 
so  similar  to  the  KpvirTaWos,  crystal,  of  Rev.  xxi; 
II.  we  may  with  much  confidence  take  this  to  be 
its  meaning.  This  is  the  more  apparent  when  we 
recollect  that  crystal  was  anciently  held  to  be  only 
pure  water,  congealed  by  great  length  of  time  into 
ice  harder  than  the  common  (Diod.  Sic.  ii  152 ; 
Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxxvii:2),  and  hence  the  Greek 
word  for  it,  in  its  more  proper  signification,  also 
signifies  ice.  From  this  it  necessarily  followed 
that  crystal  could  only  be  produced  in  the  regions 
of  perpetual  ice ;  and  this  was  accordingly  the  an- 
cient belief ;  but  we  now  know  that  it  is  found  in 
the  warmest  regions.  Theophrastus  (54)  reckons 
crystal  among  the  pellucid  stones  used  for  en- 
graved seals.  In  common  parlance  we  apply  the 
term  crystal  (as  the  ancients  apparently  did)  to  a 
glass-like  transparent  stone,  commonly  of  a  hexag- 
onal form,  which,  from  being  found  in  rocks,  is 
called  by  mineralogists  rock-crystal.  It  is  a  stone 
of  the  flint  family,  the  most  refined  kind  of 
quartz. 

CTJB  (kub),  (A.  V.  2'.:,  kub).  Name  of  a  people 
in  alliance  with  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (B.  C.  610).  Vroh^xhXy  Nub.  The  Seventy 
seem  to  read  Lub,  i.  e.,  Libya. 

CTTBIT  (ku'bit),  (Heb.  '"^^ , am-vtaw' \Gr.Trfixvs, 
pay'khoos,  the  forearm),  a  word  derived  imme- 
diately from  the  Latin  cubitus,  X\\e  lower  arm. 

The  length  of  the  cubit  has  varied  in  different 
nations,  and  at  different  times.  Derived  as  the 
measure  is  from  a  part  of  the  human  body,  and 
as  the  human  stature  has  been  of  very  dissimilar 
length,  the  cubit  must  of  necessity  have  been  va- 
rious. That  the  cubit  ammah,  among  the  He- 
brews was  derived  as  a  measure  from  the  human 
body,  is  clear  from  Deut.  iii  :ll— 'after  the  cubit 
of  a  man.'  But  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
this  cubit  was  understood  as  extending  to  the 
wrist  or  the  end  of  the  third  finger.  As  however 
the  latter  seems  most  natural,  since  men,  when 
ignorant  of  anatomy,  and  seeking  in  their  own 
frames  standards  of  measure,  were  likely  to  take 
both  the  entire  foot  and  the  entire  fore-arm,  the 
probability  is  that  the  longer  was  the  original  cu- 
bit, namely,  the  length  from  the  elbow  to  the 
extremitv  of  the  longest  finger.  The  Egyptian  cu- 
bit, which  it  is  likely  the  Hebrews  would  adopt, 
consisting  of  six  hand-breadths,  is  found  on  the 
ruins  of  Memphis  (Journal  des  Savons.  1822,  Nov. 
Dec.  Comp.  Herod.  ii:i49).  The  Rabbins  also 
{Mischn.Cbcliin.  xvii  :9)  assign  six  hand-breadths 
to  the  Mosaic  cubit.  By  comparing  Josephus 
(Antiq.  iii  :6,  5)  with  Exod.  xxvno,  it  will,  more- 
over, be  found  that  the  weight  of  his  authority 
is  in  the  same  scale.  According  to  him,  a  cubit  is 
equal  to  two  spans.    Now,  a  span  is  equal  to  three 


hand-breadths  (Schmidt,  Bib.  Mathemat.  p.  117; 
Eisen-Schmidt,  Dc  Pondcribus,  p.  no);  a  cubit 
therefore  is  equal  to  six  hand-breadths.  The 
hand-breadth  is  found  as  a  measure  in  i  Kings 
vii  :26  (Comp.  Jer.  lii:2i).  In  the  latter  passage 
the  finger-breadth  is  another  measure.  The  span 
also  occurs  Exod.  xxviii:  16.  So  that,  it  appears, 
measures  of  length  were,  for  the  most  part,  bor- 
rowed by  the  Hebrews  from  members  of  the  hu- 
man body.  Still  no  absolute  and  invariable  stand- 
ard presents  itself.  If  the  question.  What  is  a 
hand  or  a  finger-breadth?  be  asked,  the  answer 
can  be  only  an  appro.ximation  to  fact.  If,  how- 
ever, the  palm  or  hand-breadth  is  taken  at  three 
and  a  half  inches,  then  the  cubit  will  amount  to 
twenty-one  inches. 

In  addition  to  the  common  cubit,  the  Egyp- 
tians had  a  longer  one  of  six  palms — four  inches. 
The  Hebrews  also  have  been  thought  to  have  had 
a  longer  cubit;  for,  in  Ezek.  xl  15.  we  read  of  a 
cubit  which  seems  to  be  an  ordinary  'cubit  and 
an  hand-breadth;'  see  also  Ezek.  xliii:l3,  where 
it  is  expressly  said  'the  cubit  is  a  cubit  and  an 
hand-breadth.'  The  prophet  has  been  supposed  to 
refer  here  to  the  then  current  Babylonian  cubit— 
a  measure  which  it  is  thought  the  Jews  borrowed 
during  the  period  of  their  captivity. 

In  the  New  Testament,  our  Lord  characteris- 
tically employs  the  term  cubit  (Matt,  vi  127;  Luke 
xii:25)  for  the  enforcement  of  a  moral  and  spir- 
itual lesson.  The  term  also  occurs  in  John  xxi : 
8,  and  in  Rev.  xxi:i7.  In  Lev.  xix  :35.  justice  in 
measures,  as  well  as  in  weights,  is  strictly  en- 
joined. 

CUCKOO  (kSSk'oo),  (Heb.  T^,  shakh'af,  lean- 
ness), occurs  only  in  Lev.  xi:i6;  Deut.  xiv:i5; 
among  birds  of  prey  not  clearly  identified,  but 
declared  to  be  unclean. 

Our  version  and  others  have  rendered  it 'cuckoo,' 
whicli,  if  correct,  alands  certainly  out  of  the  order 
of  all  affinity  with  the  other  species  enumerated; 
and  although  the  cuckoo  is  a  winter  and  spring 
bird,  distinctly  heard,  it  appears,  by  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham, early  in  April,  while  crossing  the  moun- 
tains between  Damascus  and  Sidon.  at  that  time 
covered  with  snow,  it  could  scarcely  deserve  to  be 
included  in  the  prohibited  list — for  the  species  is 
everywhere  scarce.  Shachaph  may  be  an  imita- 
tion of  its  voice,  since  the  Arabs  call  it  Tcer-el- 
Vakoub,  or  the  bird  of  Jacob,  because  in  its  song 
it  seems  to  repeat  the  patriarch's  name.  Bochart 
and  Dr.  A.  Clarke  derive  Shachaph  from  Sache- 
peth,  'a  wasting,'  and  thence  apply  it  to  the  sea- 
gull or  sea-mew.  a  bird  pretended  to  be  incapable 
of  becoming  plump  or  fleshy. 

The  strength  of  the  versions  is  in  favor  of  the 
sca-mczf,  or  gull.  Geddes  renders,  "the  horn- 
owl."  The  opinion  of  Shaw,  who  understands  it 
of  the  rhaad.  or  saf-saf.  a  granivorous  and  gregar- 
ious bird,  which  wants  the  hinder  toe,  is  not  im- 
probable if  he  refers  this  name  to  the  species  of 
Bustards  or  Pterocles.  which  reside  in  or  near 
Palestine,  or  make  their  passage  through  that 
country  in  the  proper  season.  C.  H.  S. 

CTJCTJMBEB  (ku'kiim-ber),  (Heb.  ^\T^,  mik- 
shaiv'.  Is.  i:8;  Heb.  ^t}.,  kish-shoo' ,\\.2.x6.).  'Yh:\% 
word  is  translated  cucumber  in  Num.  xitj. 

The  cucumber  is  a  garden  vegetable  well  known 
in  this  country  and  cultivated  in  Palestine.  Be- 
sides our  own  kind,  another  (Cucmnis  cliate)  is 
raised,  having  a  fruit  with  less  flavor,  but  larger. 

"Cucumbers  form  an  important  item  in  the  sum- 
mer food  of  the  poor,  and  are  eaten  with  the  rind 
on,   without  any  condiment.       In  the  oppressive 
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heat  of  summer  they  form  a  most  grateful  vege- 
table. 1  remember  seeing  dinner  served  out  to  an 
Arab  school  in  Jerusalem,  which  consisted  of  a 
thin  barley-cake  and  a  raw  cucumber  to  each 
boy." — Tristram. 

The  "lodge  in  the  garden  of  cucumbers"  (Is. 
i:8),  rudely  constructed  of  poles  and  boughs,  may 
still  be  seen  m  many  fields.  It  is  intended  to  shelter 
a  watchman  set  to  protect  the  fruit  from  jackals 
and  other  animals,  as  well  as  from  thievish  men. 
When  the  crop  is  over  and  the  lodge  forsaken  by 
the  keeper,  "the  poles  fall  down,  or  lean  every 
which  way,  and  those  green  boughs  with  which  it 
is  shaded  will  have  been  scattered  by  the  wind, 
leaving  only  a  ragged,  sprawling  wreck,  a  most 
affecting  type  of  utter  desolation." — Thomson.  Job 
apparently  had  such  ruins  in  mind  (xxvii:i8). 
(See  KiSHNlM,) 

CTJD  (kud).    See  Unclean,  Uncleanness. 

CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH  (kura  twT-land  prez'bj-te'ri-an  church). 

(1)  Origin.  The  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  originated  in  the  remarkable  revival  of 
religion  which  began  in  1797  to  develop  itself  in 
Kentucky,  iftidcr  the  labors  of  James  McGready, 
a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  has 
long  been  known  as  "the  revival  of  1800."  It 
rapidly  grew  to  such  proportions  as  to  create  a 
demand  for  Presbyterian  ministers  of  the  gospel 
beyond  the  ability  of  that  church  to  supply.  This 
circumstance  caused  the  Cumberland  Presbytery, 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  to  ordain  certain  men 
who  could  not  quite  meet  the  doctrinal  and  edu- 
cational requirements  of  the  Confession  of  Faith 
and  Form  of  Government  to  which  the  Presby- 
tery was  amenable.  The  doctrine  to  which  partic- 
ular exception  was  taken  was  that  contained  in 
the  famous  third  chapter  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession, relative  to  "the  eternal  decree"  and  "pre- 
teriiion."  The  correlated  doctrine  of  "a  limited 
atonement"  was  also  involved,  of  course.  This 
action  of  the  Cumberland  Presbytery  produced 
discussion  in  the  Synod  of  Kentucky,  of  which 
it  was  a  member.  In  1806  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
bytery was  dissolved  by  the  Synod,  some  of  its 
members  having  been  placed  already  under  prohi- 
bition to  preach  the  gospel  and  administer  its  or- 
dinances. The  presbytery  had  also  taken  the 
ground  that  this  proscribing  act  was  unconstitu- 
tional and  void.  These  proscribed  ministers  wait- 
ed patiently  and  loyally  for  some  years,  hoping 
that  the  synod  would  at  last  redress  their  griev- 
ances. As  a  last  resort  and  in  order  to  save  what 
they  had  represented  to  the  General  Assembly  as 
"every  respectable  congregation"  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  three  of  these  ministers.  Finis  Ew- 
ing,  Samuel  King,  and  Samuel  Mc.Adow  met  and 
reorganized  the  Cumberland  Presbytery,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  perhaps,  organized  themselves 
into  a  presbytery  bearing  the  name  of  the  one 
which  had  been  dissolved.  This  event  occurred  in 
what  is  now  called  Dickson  County,  Tennessee, 
February,  i8ro.  Hence  the  name  "Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church."  This  action  of  the  pro- 
scribed ministers  was  apparently  a  hazardous  one. 
but  it  was  taken  after  long  and  patient  wailing 
and  much  prayer,  and  the  step  seems  to  have  been 
abundantly  justified  by  subsequent  events. 

(2)  Statistics.  The  new  church  began  its  life 
hopefully  Local  churches  here  and  there  en- 
rolled themselves  imder  its  standard.  In  due 
course  of  time  other  persons  were  ordained  to 
the  ministry.  The  evangelical  activity  of  both  old 
and  young  was  great.     New  local  churches  were 


rapidly  midtiplied.  Other  presbyteries  were  or- 
ganized. The  first  synod,  known  as  the  Cumber- 
land Synod,  was  organized  111  1813  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1829.  The  Form  of  Government 
to  which  these  early  ministers  had  been  accus- 
tomed, viz.,  the  Presbyterian,  was  retained.  At 
present  there  arc  129  presbyteries,  15  synods, 
2.915  churches  (reported),  1,571  ministers  (report- 
ed), and  175,642  communicants,  293  churches  mak- 
ing no  report.  The  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  extends  from  Pennsylvania  to  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington,  and  from  the  Lakes  to 
the  Gulf  States.  It  is  strongest  in  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Illinois.  Its  prin- 
cipal schools  and  colleges  are  Cumberland  Univer- 
sity. Lebanon,  Tennessee;  Waynesburg  College, 
Pennsylvania;  Lincoln  University,  Illinois;  Trin- 
ity University,  Texas ;  Missouri  Valley  College, 
NIarshall,  Missouri ; and  the  Theological  Seminary, 
Lebanon,  Tennessee. 

(3)  Doctrines.  The  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  at  the  very  outset  of  its  history  set  forth 
a  synopsis  of  its  theological  system,  which  "for 
substance  of  doctrine,"  has  continued  the  same 
to  this  day. 

1.  It  was  thought  that  the  Westminster  symbols 
implied  the  doctrine  of  eternal  reprobation,  where- 
as the  Cumberland  Presbyterians  explicitly  re- 
pudiated this. 

2.  The  Westminster  system  teaches  that  al- 
though the  atonement  of  Christ  is  "sufficient"  for 
all  men,  it  is  prevented  by  an  eternal  decree  from 
being  "efficient"  in  the  case  of  all  men ;  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterians  agreed  that  the  atonement 
would  not  be  efficient  in  the  place  of  all  men,  but 
they  denied  that  the  cause  lay  in  the  unconditional, 
eternal  decree,  at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
understood  the  word  unconditional. 

3.  The  Westminster  implied  that  some  infants 
dying  in  infancy  were  lost — or  all,  as  to  that,  so 
far  as  the  logic  of  the  system  gave  any  right  to 
affirm  the  contrary.  The  Cumberland  Presby- 
terians did  not  like  this,  and,  in  harmony  with 
their  rejection  of  the  doctrines  of  "preterition" 
and  "the  limited  atonement."  consistently  affirmed 
that  all  infants  dying  in  infancy  are  saved. 

4.  The  Westminster  taught  that  the  reason  why 
the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  on  the  basis  of  the  atone- 
ment, bring  saving  grace  to  the  heart  of  every  sin- 
ner is  the  fact  of  the  restriction  placed  on  his  work 
by  the  "eternal  decree;"  whereas,  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterians  denied  this,  and  affirmed  that  the 
reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  every  sinner  does  not 
make  a  right  use  of  the  "common"  grace  which 
is  bestowed  upon  all. 

As  to  the  relation  of  these  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian principles  both  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  the 
general  public,  there  is,  of  course,  no  doubt,  that 
they  are  acceptable  thereto.  The  Westminster 
symbols  as  modified  by  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church  constitute  the  only  type  of  Presby- 
terian doctrine  which  one  could  wisely  promul- 
gate from  the  pulpit ;  and  on  this  type  of  doctrine 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  would,  no 
doubt,  cheerfully  agree  to  become  organically  one 
with  the  other  Presbyterian  Churches  of.  .America, 
thus  constituting  one  great  Continental  Presby- 
terian Church  of  .America.  This  ought  to  he  the 
obiective  point  of  all  Presbyterian  movements  in 
our  country,  but  no  argument  is  needed  to  show 
that  if  this  point  is  reached,  it  will  be  on  the  basis 
of  some  <;urh  modification  of  the  Westminster  as 
that  held  by  Cumberland  Presbyterians. 

R.  V.  F. 
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CTJMI  (ku'mi),  (Gr.  kovimi,  koo'mee,  from  Heb. 
'''?"'?, /<-cf)'OT«-f),  "arise"  (Mark  v;4l).  And  he  took 
the  damsel  by  the  hand  and  said  unto  lier,  Talitha 
cuini;  which  is,  being  interpreted,  Damsel  (I  say 
unto  thee),  arise. 

CUMMIN  (kum'ram),  (Heb.  l^?,  kam-mone' , 
preserving;  Gr.  Kvtt.i.vov,  koo' niin-on). 


This  is  an  umbelliferous  plant,  mentioned  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  which,  like 
the  dill  and  the  coriander,  continues  to  be  culti- 
vated in  modern,  as  it  was  in  ancient  times,  in 
Eastern  countries.  These  are  similar  to,  and  used 
for  many  of  the  same  purposes  as  the  anise  and 
caraway,  which  supply  their  place,  and  are  more 
common  in  Europe.  All  these  plants  produce 
fruits,  commonly  called  seeds,  which  abound  in 
essential  oil  of  a  more  or  less  grateful  flavor,  and 
warm  stimulating  nature,  hence  they  were  em- 
ployed in  ancient  as  in  modern  times,  both  as  con- 
diments and  as  medicines. 

Cummin  is  first  mentioned  in  Isaiah  (.xxviii: 
25)  :  'When  he  (the  ploughman)  hath  made  plain 
the  face  thereof,  doth  he  not  cast  abroad  the  fitch- 
es, and  scatter  the  cummin  ;'  showing  that  it  was 
extensively  cultivated,  as  it  is  in  the  present  day, 
in  Eastern  countries,  as  far  even  as  India.  In  the 
above  chapter  of  Isaiah  (verse  rj)  cummin  is 
again  mentioned  :  'For  the  fitches  are  not  threshed 
with  a  threshing  instrument,  neither  is  a  cart- 
wheel turned  about  upon  the  cummin,  but  the 
fitches  are  beaten  out  with  a  staff,  and  the  cum- 
min with  a  rod.'  This  is  most  applicable  to  the 
fruit  of  the  common  cummin,  which,  when  ripe, 
may  be  separated  from  the  stalk  with  the  slight- 
est stroke,  and  would  be  completely  destroyed  by 
ihe  turning  round  of  a  wheel,  which,  bruising  the 
seed,  would  press  out  the  oil  on  which  its  virtues 
depend. 

In  the  New  Testament,  cummin  is  mentioned  in 
Matt,  xxiii  :2.1.  where  our  Saviour  denounces  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  paid  their  'tithe  of 
mint,  and  anise  and  cummin,  but  neglected  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law.  In  the  Talmudical 
tract  Demai.  quoted  by  Celsius  (i.  p.  519),  cum- 
min is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  things  regularly 
tithed.  It  is  still  known  by  its  ancient  name  \kam- 
M:'iii)  throughout  the  Arabic  world. 

CUNNING  (kun'ningi,  (Heb.  -'~~,  khaw-shab' , 
Ps.  cxxxvii:5,  ability,  skill,  dexterity).  It  means 
(I)  skillful,  artful  (Gen.  xxv:27;  Exod.  xxxi.4,  and 


xxxv:35);  (2)  crafty,  deceitful  lEph.  !v:i4).  In  i 
Kings  vii:l4  (Heb.  da/i'ath)  it  means  knowledge, 
skillfulness. 

CUP  (klip),  the  translation  mostly  in  the  Old 
Testament  of  the  Heb.  O'^,  koce,  a  receptacle;  in 
the  New  Testament,  of  the  Gr.  iroT-i)piov,  pot-ay' - 
ree-on,  a  drinking  vessel. 

1.  It  means  (i)  a  drinking  vessel  made  of  gold, 
silver,  glass,  wood,  or  the  like  (Gen.  xl:i3).  (2) 
The  liquor  contained  in  it  (i  Cor.  .xi:27). 

2.  Cup  of  blessing  (i  Cor.  x:i6)  is  that  which 
was  blessed  in  entertainments  of  ceremony. 

3.  Cup  of  Salvation  (Ps.  cxvi:l3)  is  a  cup  of 
thanksgiving,  of  blessing  the  Lord  for  his  mercies. 
We  see  this  practice  where  the  Jew-s  of  Egypt,  in 
their  festivals  for  deliverance,  offered  cups  of  sal- 
vation. Some  commentators  believe  "the  cup  of 
salvation"  to  be  a  libation  of  wine  poured  on  the 
victim  sacrificed  on  thanksgiving  occasions,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Moses  (  E.xod.  xxix:4o). 

4.  Cup  of  Joseph,  or  Cup  of  Divination,  by 
which,  according  to  the  English  translation,  he  is 
said  to  have  divined  (Gen.  xliv:5).  From  cus- 
toms still  used  in  the  East,  it  seems  probable  that 
this,  instead  of  being  a  cup  by  which  to  divine, 
was  a  cup  of  distinction,  or  one  peculiar  to  the 
governor,  which  had  been  presented,  as  they  now 
are  in  some  parts,  by  the  citizens  whom  he  gov- 
erned. 

Figurative,  (i)  As  by  cups  men's  shares  of 
liquor  were  given  them,  and  affected  them  dif- 
ferently, the  share  of  any  thing  is  called  a  cup. 
So  the  soul-satisfying  inheritance  of  the  saints  is 
called  the  portion  of  their  cup  (Ps.  xvi:5)  ;  and 
the  state  of  wicked  men  is  called  their  cup  (Ps. 
xi:6).  (2)  An  abundant  share  of  blessings,  pros- 
perity, joy,  and  salvation  is  called  a  cup  (Ps. 
xxiii  :5,  and  cxvi:i3)  ;  and  a  share  of  terrible  af- 
flictions is  called  a  cup  ( Ps.  l.xxv:8;  Is.  Ii:i7; 
Matt.  XX  :23,  and  xxvi:39;  John  xviii:ii).  (3) 
The  cup  of  devils  is  liquor  drunk  at  idolatrous 
feasts,  and  in  mad  revels  (  i  Cor.  x:2l).  (4)  Men 
are  likened  to  cups  and  platters;  first  their  inside, 
or  heart,  should  be  cleansed,  and  then  their  out- 
side, or  practice  (Matt,  xxiii  :25,  26).  (5)  Baby- 
lon is  called  a  golden  cup;  great  were  her  riches 
and  wealth :  and  by  her  the  Lord  inflicted  his 
judgments  on  the  nations  (Jer.  li  :7,  and  xxv). 
(6)  Antichrist  is  said  to  have  a  golden  cup,  to  de- 
note her  abundant  luxury,  power,  and  wealth,  and 
the  specious  means  by  which  she  seduces  the  na- 
tions to  idolatry,  superstition,  and  error  (  Rev.  xvii : 
4).  (7)  The  cup  of  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
called  a  cup  of  blessing;  it  is  solemnly  set  apart 
and  dedicated  to  a  holy  use,  and  all  the  blessings 
of  the  new  covenant  are  represented  and  sealed  by 
it  (l  Cor.  x:i6).  (8)  To  take  the  cup  of  salvation 
is.  with  cheerful  joy.  gratitude,  and  praise,  to  take 
hold  of  and  improve  God's  deliverance  and  eternal 
redemption  (  Ps.  cxvi:i3).  There  seems  to  be 
here  an  allusion  to  the  drinking  of  the  wine  at  the 
feast  of  the  peace-ofTering.  (g)  To  drink  the  cup 
of  trembling,  or  of  the  fury  of  the  Lord,  is  to 
be  afflicted  with  sore  and  terrible  judgments  (Is. 
Ii:i7:  Ps.  Ixxv  :8;  Jer.  xxv  :i5-29;  Matt.  xx:23'). 

CUPBEARER  fkup-b.ir'er),  (Heb.  ~?.?^,  mas/i- 

keh' .  wine  pourer),  an  officer  of  high  rank  among 
the  Egyptians,  Persians,  and  Assyrians,  as  well  as 
the  Jews.  Such  was  the  office  of  Rabshakeh  (2 
Kings  xviii:i7),  Nehemiah  (Neh.  i:ii).  Solomon 
had  cupbearers  as  attendants  (I  Kings  x:5). 

CURE  (kur),  deliverance  from  disease. 
To  cure  a  person  is  to  heal  his  body  or  mind  of 
their  diseases  and  troubles    (Luke  vii:2l).       To 
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cure  a  church  or  state  is  to  reform  it  and  restore 
it  to  order,  freedom,  power,  and  wealth  (Jer. 
xxxiii  :6.  and  xlvi :  1 1 ) . 

CtTRIOUS  (ku'ri-us),  (Gr.  wepUp-ivi,  pcr-ce'er- 
gosu 

1.  Made  with  great  art. 

The  word  curious  occurs  in  several  passages 
Thus  the  "curious  girdle"  of  the  ephod  is  spoken 
of  in  Ex.  xxviii  ;8,  and  in  Ex.  xxxv  :32,the  expres- 
sion "cunvus  works"  is  used  to  designate  em- 
broidery or  works  of  skill. 

The  term  curious  in  these  passages  is  used  in 
its  original  sense,  namely,  wrought  with  care  and 
art  (Latin  "cura,"  care).  The  "curious  girdle" 
was  a  richly  embroidered  belt.  A  like  use  of  this 
word  was  common  in  the  literature  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.    Thus, 

He,  sir,  was  lapp'd 

In  a  most  curious  mantle,  wrought  by  the  hand 

Of  his  queen  mother.  (Shaks.  Cyinb.  V,  v, 
361.) 

2.  Mysterious  ;  magical.    Actsxixiip. 

The  reference  is  to  the  Ephesian  spells,  or 
charms,  consisting  of  marks,  letters  or  monograms 
written  on  scraps  of  parchment  and  worn  like 
amulets       (See  Magic.) 

CTJKI0U8LY  (ku'ri-us-lj),  (Heb.Sr.l^  rawkam  , 
to  embroider,  to  variegate  with  colors). 

In  Ps.  cxxxix:i5,  there  occurs  the  phrase  "curi- 
ously wrought  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth." 
It  is  a  figurative  allusion  to  the  pre-natal  growth 
of  the  child  and  the  adjusting  the  parts  of  its 
body,  as  the  threads  and  colors  are  in  tapestry. 

CX7KSE  ikars).  .Several  Hebrew  and  Greek  words 
are  thus  translated. 

To  curse,  signifies  to  imprecate,  to  call  for  mis- 
chief upon,  or  wish  evil  to,  any  one.  Noah  cursed 
his  grandson  Canaan  (Gen.  ix:25)  :  Jacob  cursed 
the  fury  of  his  two  sons  (Gen.  xlix  7)  ;  Moses  en- 
joins the  people  of  Israel  to  denounce  curses 
against  the  violators  of  the  law  (Ueut.  xxvii:i5, 
16,  etc.)  Joshua  pronounced  a  curse  upon  him 
who  should  undertake  to  rebuild  Jericho.  These 
curses  were  such  as  were  cither  ordained  by 
God  himself  and  pronounced  by  men  under 
the  influence  of  his  Spirit ;  or  they  were 
predictions  of  certain  evils  which  would  happen 
to  individuals,  or  to  a  people,  uttered  in  the  form 
of  imprecations.  They  were  not  the  effects  of 
passion,  impatience,  or  revenge ;  and,  therefore, 
were  not  things  condemned  by  God  in  his  law, 
like  the  cursing  mentioned  (Exod.  xxi:l7;  xxii : 
28;  Lev.  xix  :i4). 

The  Mosaic  law  forbade  the  cursing  of  father  or 
mother  (Exod.  xxi;i7)  on  pain  of  death,  of  the 
prince  of  his  people  (xxii:28),  of  one  that  is  deaf 
(Lev.  xix:  14)  or  perhaps  absent  so  that  he  could 
not  hear.  Blasphemy,  or  cursing  God.  was  a  cap- 
ital crime  (Lev.  xxiv:io.  11  )•    (See  .Anathema.) 

God  pronounced  his  curse  against  the  serpent 
which  had  seduced  Eve  (Gen.  iii:l4),  and  against 
Cain,  who  had  imbvied  his  hands  in  his  brother 
Abel's  blood.  iv:ii.  He  also  promised  to  bless 
those  who  should  bless  Abraham,  and  to  curse 
those  who  should  curse  him.  The  divine  male- 
dictions are  not  merely  imprecations,  nor  arc 
they  impotent  wishes;  but  they  carry  their  effects 
with  them,  and  are  attended  with  all  the  miseries 
they  pronounce  or  foretell. 

"The  curse  of  the  laiv  signifies  the  just  and  law- 
ful sentence  of  God's  law.  condemning  sinners  to 
suffer  the  full  pimishment  of  their  sin.  or  the  pun- 
ishment iiitlicled  on  account  of  transgression  (Gal. 
iii:io),  and  from  which  Christ  redeems  us  by 
U 


"being  made  a  curse  for  us."  (Gal.  iii:i3;  Comp. 
Rom.  viii:i  and  Gal.  iii:i3  with  Rom.  v:l6  and  2 
Cor.  iii  ^7-9. 

To  curse,  in  an  evil  or  blasphemous  sense,  is  to 
.irtirni  or  deny  anything  with  thoughtless  or  rash 
imprcc.niions  of  Divine  vengeance  (Matt,  xxvi: 
74) 

CURTAINS  (kOr'tlns).  Three  Hebrew  words 
are  thus  rendered. 

1.  "?"'"  (yer-ee-aw' ,  tremulous),  the  ten  cur- 
tains which  covered  the  tabernacle  of  Moses  I  Exod. 
xxvi:l-l3;  xxxvi:8-l7).  The  word  afterwards  be- 
came a  synonym  for  the  tabernacle. 

2.  "?y  (maw-sawk' ,  veil),  the  hanging  for  the 
door  of  the  temple  (Exod.  xxvi:36,  37;  xxxv:i5, 
•let,  and  also  the  gate  of  the  court  about  the  tab- 
ernacle (Exod.  xxvii;l6;  xxxv:l7). 

3.  p^  [lioke,  fineness.    Is.   xl:22),   "He 

stretcheth  out  the  heavens  as  a  curtain,  and  spread- 
ctli  them  out  as  a  tent  to  dwell  in."  There  is  a 
reference  to  the  screen  stretched  over  the  summer 
courts  of  the  rich  Orientals. 

CUSH  (kush),  (Heb.  C".:,  kooi/n. 

1.  .\  son  (probably  the  eldest)  of  Ham.  In 
the  genealogy  of  Noah's  children  it  is  said,  "Cush 
begat  Nimrod"  (Gen.  x:8;  I  Chron.  i;io). 

2-  Land  of  (iush.  From  Cush  (Gen.  x:6;  i 
Chron.  i:8),  seems  to  have  been  derived  the  name 
of  the  land  of  Cush.  which  is  commonly  rendered 
by  the  Sept.  Elhiopta.  and  by  the  Vulgate  .^ithio- 
pia ;  in  which  they  have  been  followed  by  almost 
all  other  versions,  ancient  and  modern.  The  Ger- 
man translation  of  Luther  has  Mohrenland,  which 
is  equivalent  to  Negroland,  or  the  Country  of  the 
Hlacks.  A  native  was  called  Cus/n.  kWloip,  .Ethiops 
(Jer.  xiii;23),  the  feminine  of  which  was  Cushith, 
Aithiopissa  (Num.  xii;i),  rendered  Ethiopian 
woman.  A.  V..  and  Cushite  woman,  R.  V.,  and 
the  plural  Cushiim,  AiSioirtt,  .Ethiopes  (Amos  ix:7). 

The  locality  of  the  land  of  Cush  is  a  ques- 
tion upon  which  eminent  authorities  have  been 
divided;  for  while  Bochart  (I'hale^,  iv;2)  main- 
tained that  it  was  exclusively  in  Arabia,  Gesenius 
(l.ex.  in  voce)  held  with  no  less  pertinacity  that 
it  is  to  be  sought  for  no  where  but  in  Africa.  In 
this  opinion  he  is  supported  by  Schulthess  of  Zu- 
rich, in  his  'Faradies'  (p.  II,  lOl).  Others  again, 
such  as  Michaelis  and  Rosenmiiller  have  supposed 
that  the  name  Cush  was  applied  to  tracts  of  coun- 
try both  in  Arabia  and  .•\frica — a  circumstance 
which  would  easily  be  accounted  for,  on  the  very 
probable  supposition,  that  the  descendants  of  the 
primitive  Cushite  tribes,  who  had  settled  in  the 
former  country,  emigrated  across  the  Red  Sea  to 
the  latter  region  of  the  earth,  carrying  with  them 
the  name  of  Cush,  their  remote  progenitor.  This 
idea  had  been  developed  by  I-'iclihorn.  in  his 
dissertation    entitled     yerisimilta     de     Cuschais, 
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The  existence  of  an  African  Cush  cannot  rea- 
sonably l>e  questionccl.  though  the  term  i--  em- 
ployed in  scripture  with  great  latitude,  some- 
times denoting  an  extensive  but  imdefined  country 
(Ethiopia),  and  at  other  times  one  particular 
kingdom  (Meroe).  It  is  expressly  described  by 
Ezckiel  as  lying  to  the  south  of  Egypt  Ix-yond 
.Syene  (xxixiio;  comp.  xxx:4-6).  Hence  we  find 
Mi/raim  and  Cush  ( i.  i-.  Egypt  and  Ethiopia)  so 
often  classed  together  by  the  prophets,  c.  g.  Ps. 
Ixviiiiji;  Is.  xi:li;  xx:4;  xliii:.i;  xlv:i4:  Na- 
hum  iii  19.  The  inhabitants  arc  elsewhere  spoken 
of  in  connection  with  the  Lubim  and  Sukkiim  (2 
Chron.  xii:3;  xvi:8;  Jer.  xlvi  7;  Dan.  xi:43),  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Libyans  and  EihiQi>ic  Troglodytes, 
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and  certainly  nations  of  Africa,  for  they  belonged 
to  the  vast  army  with  which  Shishak,  king  of 
Egypt,  'came  out'  of  that  country^  against  Reho- 
boam,  king  of  Judah.  In  these,  and  indeed  in 
most  other  passages  where  'Cush'  occurs.  Arabia 
is  not  to  be  thought  of;  the  Ethiopia  of  Africa  is 
beyond  all  doubt  exclusively  intended,  and  to  the 
article  'Ethiopia'  we  refer  the  reader  for  the 
scriptural  notices  regarding  it. 

Yet,  though  there  is  a  great  lack  of  evidence 
to  show  that  the  name  of  Cush  was  ever  applied 
to  any  part  of  Arabia,  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  a  portion  of  the  Cushite  race  did  early 
settle  there.     According  to  the  ethnographic  table 
in   the   tenth   chapter   of    Genesis,  Cush  was  the 
father  of  Seba,  Havilah,  Sabta,   Raamah    (whose 
sons  were  Sheba  and  Dedan).  Sabtbecah,  and  also 
of  Nimrod  (Gen.  x  7,  8;  i  Chron.  1:9,  10).    The 
last  mentioned  appears  to  have  moved  northward, 
first  into   Babylonia,   and   then   into  Assyria,  but 
the  others   seem  to  have  migrated  to  the   south, 
though  it  is  impossible  accurately  to  trace  out  their 
settlements.     Yet,  even  if  we  give  Seba  to  Africa, 
and  pass  over  as  doubtful  the  names  of  Havilah, 
Sheba,  and  Dedan  (for  these  were  also  the  names 
of  Shemitic  tribes.  Gen.  x:28,  29;  xxv:3).  still,  in 
Ezek.   xxvii:22,   Raamah   is  plainly   classed  with 
the  tribes  of  Arabia,  and  nowhere  are  any  traces 
of  Sabtah  and  Sabthecah  to  be  found  but  in  the 
same  country.     By  referring,  however,  to  the  rela- 
tive geographical  positions  of  the  south-west  coast 
of  Arabia  and  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  it  will  be 
seen  that  nothing  separates  them  but  the  Red  Sea. 
and  it  is  not   unlikely   that   while  a   part   of  the 
Cushite  population   immigrated  to   Africa   others 
remained  behind,  and  were  occasionally  called  by 
the  same  name.    Thus  in  2  Chron.  xxi  :l6.  among 
those  who  were  stirred  up  against  the  Hebrews 
are  mentioned  the  Philistines,  and  'the  Arabs  that 
were  near  the  Cushites,'  and  the  expression  'near 
in  this  connection,  can  scarcely  apply  to  any  but 
dwellers   in  the  Arabian  peninsula.     In  the  fifth 
century  of  our  era  the  Himaryites,  in  the  south 
of  Arabia,  were  styled  by  Syrian  writers  Cushseans 
and  Ethiopians    (Assemanni,  Bibl.  Orient.  1:360; 
iii:S68).     The   Chaldee   Paraphrast   Jonathan,   at 
Gen.  X  :6,  and  another  paraphrast  at  i  Chron.  1 :8, 
explain    'Cush'    by    Arabia.      Niebuhr    found    in 
Yemen  a  tribe  called  Beni  Chusi.     The  book  of 
Job  (xxviiing)   speaks  of  the  topaz   (pttdah)   oi 
Cush,  and  there  was  a  Topaz  Island  in  the  Red 
Sea  (Diod.  Sic.  iii:39;  Pl'ny,  Hist  Nat.  xxxvii:8; 
Strabo,  xvi  :4,  6).     Yet  most  of  these  are  circum- 
stances upon  which  we  can  lay  but  little  stress; 
and  the  passage  in  2  Chron.  xxi:i6  is  tne  only 
direct   evidence   we   possess   of   the   name     Cush 
being  applied  in  scripture  to  any  part  of  Arabia, 
and  even  that  does  not  amount  to  absolute  dem- 
onstration. 

Some  have  sought  for  another  Cush  in  more 
northerly  regions  of  Asia,  as  in  the  Persian  prov- 
ince of  Chusistan  or  Susiana,  in  Cuthan,  a  dis- 
trict of  Babvlonia,  etc.;  and  as  Nimrod,  the  young- 
est son  of'  Cush,  spread  his  conquests  in  that 
direction,  it  is,  no  doubt,  possible  that  his  father's 
name  might  be  preserved  in  the  designation  of 
some  part  of  the  territory  or  people.  But  here 
again  the  data  are  very  unsatisfactory;  and,  in- 
deed, the  chief  thing  which  led  to  the  supposi- 
tion is  the  mention  in  the  description  of  the  site 
of  Paradise  (Gen.  ii:i.3).  of  a  land  of  Cush,  com- 
passed by  the  river  Gihon.  (See  Eden.)  The 
ancients,  with  the  usual  looseness  of  their  geo- 
graphical definitions,  understood  by  Ethiopia  the 
extreme  south  in  all  the  earth's  longitude.  It  is 
the  mistaken  idea  of  the   scriptural  term  'Cush 
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being  used  in  the  same  vague  and  indeterminate 
manner,  that  has  led  to  so  much  confusion  on  this 
subject.     (See  Ethiopia.) 

3.  A  Benjainite  mentioned  only  in  the  title  to 
Ps  vii  He  was  probably  a  follower  of  Saul,  the 
head  of  his  tribe  (B.  C.  1061).  Some  Jewish 
interpreters  take  this  name,  black,  as  symbolic  of 
the  black  heart  and  character  of  Shimei,  who 
cursed  David  when  he  fled  from  Absalom  (2  Sam. 
xvi:S  ff.)  :  Others  suppose  him  to  be  Saul,  be- 
cause the  Psalm  seems  to  refer  to  the  times  of 
Saul  rather  than  those  of  Absalom. 

CTJSHAN  (ku'shan),  tlleh.Tp^,  ioo's/iaum'),  if 
the  name  of  a  person  (Hab.  iiiiy),  is  probably  the 
same  as  Cushan-Rishathaim  (which  see),  king 
of  Mesopotamia   (Judg.  iii  :8.   10). 

CUSHAN-BISHATHAIM(ku'shanrish'atha'- 

ira),  (Heb.  S^'!)J''^f■l  "i'lS,   koo-shan'  rish-aiv-thah' ■ 

vim,  A.  V.  "  Chushan"). 

He  was  a  king  of  Mesopotamia  who  oppressed 
Israel  during  the  period  of  the  Judges,  eight  years 
(Judg  iii:8).  The  country  over  which  he  ruled, 
'Aram  of  the  Two  Rivers,'  was  in  all  probability 
the  territory  lying  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Chaboras,  the  last  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Greek 

From  his  sway  they  were  delivered  by  Caleb's 
younger  brother  Othniel.  Of  Cushan-rishathaim 
nothing  more  is  known  directly,  and  his  name  has 
not  yet  been  found  in  the  inscriptions  either  of  the 
Babylonians  or  Assyrians. 

Sayce  believes  there  is  a  remarkable  correspond- 
ence between   this   petty   king   and  the   reign   of 

Rameses  III.  u-  i.  .u 

He  says:  "The  eight  years  during  which  the 
king  of  Aram-naharaim  oppressed  Israel  would  ex- 
actly agree  with  the  interval  between  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Libyan  attack  upon  Egypt  and  the 
campaign  of  the  Pharaoh  against  Syria.  We 
know  from  the  Egyptian  records  that  Mitanni  of 
Aram-naharaim  took  part  in  the  invasion  of  Egypt; 
we  also  know  from  them  that  the  king  of  Mitanni 
was  not  among  those  who  actually  marched  into 
the  Delta.  He  participated  in  the  southward  move- 
ment of  the  peoples  of  the  north,  and  nevertheless 
lingered  on  the  way.  What  is  more  probable 
than  that  he  again  sought  to  secure  that  dominion 
in  Canaan  which  had  belonged  to  some  of  his 
predecessors?"  .        .  ,      i-.  ■ 

His  conclusions  have  been  questioned  by  IJriyer 
and  Moore.  (T.  Nichol,  Hastings  Bi/>.  Diet.) 
(See  Chushan-Rishathaim;  Othniel.) 

CtrSHI  (ku'shi),  (Heb.  "v"'-,-?'0(7-5,4^<?',  Cushite  or 
Ethiopian,  black).  ■  ■      . 

1.  An  ancestor  of  Jehudi,  connected  with  the 
court  of  Jehoiakim   (Jer.  xx.\vi:l4)- 

2.  Father  of  the  prophet  Zephamah  (Zeph.  1:1;. 

3.  A  man  apparently  attached  to  Joab.  He  was 
evidently  a  foreigner  and  unaccustomed  to  the 
king,  for  he  was  unrecognized  by  the  watchman, 
and  the  fact  that  Ahimaaz  outran  him  would 
point  to  his  ignorance  of  the  Jordan  Valley  (2 
Sam.  xviii:2i,  22,  23,  31,  32).     (B.  C.  1023). 

CUSTOM  (kus'tiim),   (Heb.'^+Ll,   hal-awk' ,wj 
tax,  Ezra  iv:l3,  20;  vii:24;  Gr.  tAos,  tel'os,  tax). 
i'.  Ordinary  practice  (Luke  iv:i6). 

2.  A  practice  long  used,  or  derived  from  ances- 
tors (Judg.  xi:39;  John  xviii:39).     _ 

3.  Frequent  disease  (Gen.  xxxi:35).  ,    ,  , 
4    A  tax  upon  persons  or  goods  demanded  Dy 

civil   magistrates   (I    Mace.  xi:35;   Matt.    xvii:25; 
Rom.  xiii:7). 
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CUSTOM,  RECEIPT  OF  (kQs'tain,  r6-set'6v), 
(Cr.  TfXwi'ioi'.  tel-o  >tee-on\,  a  term  signifying  a  col- 
lectori  office,  a  toll-house  (W^W.  ix:9;  Mark  ii:l4; 
Luke  v:27i. 

CTJTHAH(ku'thahorkuth'ah),  (Heb.  '^''2  koo- 
Ihaw'),  a  district  in  Asia,  whence  Shalmaneser 
transplanted  certain  colonists  into  the  land  of  Is- 
rael, which  he  had  desolated  (2  Kings  xvii:24-30). 

I'roni  the  intermixture  of  these  colonists  with 
the  remaining  natives  sprung  the  Samaritans,  who 
are  called  Ciithitcs  in  the  Chaldee  and  the  Talmud, 
and  for  the  same  reason  a  numhcr  of  non-Semitic 
words  which  occur  in  the  Samaritan  dialect  are 
called  Cuthian.  The  situation  of  the  Cuthah  from 
which  these  colonists  came  is  altogether  unknown. 
Josephus  places  it  in  central  Persia,  and  finds  there 
a  river  of  the  same  name  (AnUq.  ix:i4,  3:  x  :9, 
7).  Rosenmullcr  and  others  incline  to  seek  it  in 
the  Arabian  Irak,  where  Abulfcda  and  other 
Arabic  and  Persian  writers  place  a  town  of  this 
name,  in  the  tract  near  the  Nahr-Malca.  or  royal 
canal,  which  connected  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
to  the  south  of  the  present  Bagdad.  Winer  seems 
to  prefer  the  conjecture  of  Stephen  Morin  and  Le 
Clcrc,  which  identifies  theCuthites  with  the  Cossaei 
in  Susiana  (Arrian,  Indic.  xl. ;  Plin.  lixst.  Sat. 
vi:3i;  Diod.  Sic.  xvii:lli;  Mannert,  ii:493).  All 
these  conjectures  refer  essentially  to  the  same 
quarter,  and  any  of  them  is  preferable  to  the  one 
suggested  by  Mich.-clis,  that  the  Cuthitcs  were 
Phrrnicians  from  the  neighborhood  of  Sidon, 
founding  it  upon  reasons  which  no  one  regards 
as  satisfactory,  and  which  it  is  therefore  unneces- 
sary to  reproduce. 

CUTHITES  ikuih'its).    See  Samaritans. 

CUTTINGS  (kut-trngs),  in  the  flesh,  expressed 
by  sell  ret  (Heb.  '-^F,  Lev.  xix:28),  saw-re h' let h 
(Fleb.  ^VT'?,  incision.  Lev.  xxi:5)  axi^  gud-go' daw 

(Heb.  '^^'It.  "  '"«'■  J"-  xlviii:37). 

Amongst  the  prohibitory  laws  which  God  gave 
the  Israelites  there  was  one  that  expressly  forbade 
the  practice  embraced  in  those  words,  viz.:  '^e 
shall  not  make  any  cuttings  in  your  flesh  for  the 
dead'  (Lev.  xix:28).  It  is  evident  from  this  law 
that  such  a  species  of  self-inflicted  torture  ob- 
tained amongst  the  nations  of  Canaan ;  and  it 
was  doubtless  to  guard  his  people  against  the 
adoption  of  so  barbarous  a  habit,  in  its  idolatrous 
form,  that  God  led  Moses  to  reiterate  the  prohi- 
bition :  'They  shall  not  make  baldness  upon  their 
heads,  neither  shall  they  shave  ofT  the  corner  of 
their  iicards,  nor  make  any  cuttings  in  their  flesh' 
(Lev.  xxi:s;  Deut.  xiv:i). 

(1)  Heathen  Practice.  Investing  his  imagin- 
ary deities  with  the  attributes  of  rrH.7/y.  man  has. 
at  all  limes  and  in  all  countries,  instituted  a  form 
of  religion  consisting  in  cruel  riles  and  blinidy 
ceremonies.  If  then  we  look  to  the  practices  of 
(he  heathen  world,  whether  of  ancient  or  modern 
times,  we  shall  find  that  almost  the  entire  of 
their  religion  consisted  nf  riles  of  deprecation. 
Fear  of  the  Divine  displeasure  would  seem  tn 
have  been  the  leading  feature  in  their  religious  im- 
pressions. The  universal  prevalence  of  human 
sacrifices  throughout  the  Gentile  world  is,  in  it- 
self, a  decisive  proof  of  the  light  in  which  the 
human  mind,  unaided  by  revelation,  is  disposed 
to  view  the  Divinity. 

It  was  doubtless  such  mistaken  views  of  the 
character  of  God  that  led  the  prophets  of  Baal 
( 1  Kings  xviii  :28)  to  cut  their  bodies  with  lancets, 
supposing  that,  by  mingling  their  own  blood  with 
that  of  the  oftered  sacrifice,  their  god  must  be- 


come more  attentive  to  the  voice  of  entreaty. 
In  fact  it  was  a  current  opinion  amongst  the 
ancient  heathen  that  the  gods  were  jealous  of 
human  happiness ;  and  in  no  part  of  the  heathen 
world  did  this  opinion  more  prevail,  according 
to  Sanchonialhon's  account,  than  amongst  the  in- 
habitants of  those  very  countries  which  sur- 
rounded that  land  where  God  designed  to  place  his 
people  Israel.  Hence  we  see  why  God  would  lay 
them  under  the  wholesome  influence  of  such  a 
prohibitory  law  as  that  under  consideration  :  'Ye 
shall  not  make  any  cutting  in  your  flesh  for  the 
dead." 

(2)  Violent  Sorrow.  The  ancients  were  very 
violent  in  their  expression  of  sorrow.  Virgil  rep- 
resents the  sister  of  Dido  as  tearing  her  face  with 
her  nails,  and  beating  her  breast  with  her  fists. 
Some  think  that  that  law  of  Solon's,  which  was 
transferred  by  the  Romans  into  the  Twelve 
Tables,  that  U'omcn  in  mourning  should  not 
scratch  their  cheeks,  derived  its  origin  from  this 
law  of  Moses  (Lev.  xix:28).  But.  however  this 
opinion  may  be  questioned,  it  would  appear  that 
the  simple  tearing  of  their  flesh  out  of  grief  and 
anguish  of  spirit  is  taken,  in  other  parts  of 
scripture,  as  a  mark  of  affection;  thus  (Jcr.  xlviii : 
37),  'Every  head  shall  be  bald,  every  beard  clipped, 
and  upon  all  fu/Zingj.'  Again  (ch.  xvi:6):  'Both 
the  great  and  the  small  shall  die  in  the  land ;  they 
shall  not  be  buried,  neither  shall  men  lament  foi 
them,  iicir  cut  themselves.'  So  (ch.  xli:5)  :  'There 
came  from  Samaria  fourscore  men  having  their 
heads  shaven  and  their  clothes  rent.and  having  cut 
themselves,  with  offerings  to  the  house  of  the 
Lord.' 

The  spirit  of  Islam  is  less  favorable  than  that 
of  heathenism  to  displays  of 
this  kind  ;  yet  examples  of  them 
are  not  of  rare  occurrence  even 
in  the  Moslem  countries  of 
Western  .'\sia,  including  Pales- 
tine itself. 

We  may  very  safely  infer 
that  the  expression  'cuttings  in 
the  flesh.'  in  these  i)assages  of 
Scripture,  was  designed,  as  al- 
ready intimated,  to  declare  the 
feelmg  of  strong  affection;  as 
ihougb  the  living  would  say. 
'See  how  little  we  regard  the 
pleasures  of  life,  since  now  the  -r — — 
object  of  our  affection  is  re- 
moved from  us  I'  We  must  , 
therefore  come  back  to  our 
former  position,  that  it  was  against  those  self- 
inflicted  tortures,  by  which  the  unhappy  devotees 
vainly  thought  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  their 
angry  go<Is  towards  ilicir  deceased  relatives  and 
friends,  tlii".  law  cif  Muses  kvji  especially  tiitiie,!. 

CYAMON(;i)'-a-miini,  (Clr.  Kva/xuir,  kooalimohn\,A 

Clace  (ipposiictoF.sdraeloii  fjudith  vii:3,  '7r),  per- 
apstlie  s.mie  as  Canwn,  pl.iceil  by  Kusebius  in  the 
great  pl.iiji.  six  miles  from  I  egio,  nnrth.. 

CYMBALS  (stm'bols).  (Heb.  l'"r  ^''^\^._  t^'l 
tsel-ay'  s haw-ma h' ,"\omA  cymbals;"  •"'f'^^v' *^y:  ?■ 
tsil tfel-ay'  terooaw  ,  "high  soimding  cymbals"). 
(See  Music.) 

CYPKESS  (si'prfis),  (Heb.  ^TT! ,  teer-zaw' ,  ilex)- 

.■\s  in  the  case  of  the  Iiox  tree  there  is  nothing 
in  the  philology  to  indicate  what  tree  is  signified. 
The  root,  which  is  obsolete  in  Hebrew,  signifies  in 
Arabic  to  Iv."  strong  or  hard.  The  tree  is  men- 
tioned (Is.  xliv:l4)  in  connection  with  the  cedar 
and  the  oak.  It  may  have  lieen  the  Syrian  juniper, 
which  grows  wild  upon  LeUinon.  as  the  cypress 
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never  does  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  latter  tree 
(Cufrcssus  scDif'frinrcns)  is  a  tall  evergreen,  the 
wood  of  which  is  heavy,  aromatic,  and  remarkably 
durable.  Its  foliage  is  dark  and  gloomy,  its  form 
close  and  pyramidal,  and  it  is  usually  planted  in 
the  cemeteries  of  the  East.  Coffins  were  made 
of  it  in  the  East,  and  the  mummy-cases  of  Egypt 
are  found  at  this  day  of  the  cypress-wood.  The 
timber  has  been  known  to  suffer  no  decay  by  the 
lapse  of  I  too  years. 

CYPRIANS  (syp'rr-anz),  the  people  of  Cyprus 
(2  Mace.  iv:29). 

At  tlie  time  mentioned  they  were  governed  by 
Egyptian  viceroys.  Sostratus  left  Crates,  one  of 
these  rulers,  in  command  of  the  castle  of  Jeru- 
salem, while  he  was  summoned  before  the  king. 
Barnabas.  Paul's  associate,  was  a  "Cyprian  by 
birth,"  translated  "of  the  country  of  Cyprus"  in 
the  A.  V.   (Acts  iv:36). 

CYPRUS  (sy'prus),  (Gr.  K&irpos,  koo'pros),  the 
modern  Kebris,  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  next  to  Sicily  in  importance. 

It  is  about  140  miles  in  length,  and  varies  in 
breadth  from  50  to  5  miles.  From  its  numerous 
headlands  and  promontories,  it  was  called  Kepatr- 
ris,  Kerastis,  or  thf  Horned ;  and  from  its  exu- 
berant fertility,  Jla/capia,  Macaria,  or  the  b/esseii 
(beatam  Cypruin :  Hor.  Ca/'w/.  iii:26,  g).  Its  prox- 
imity to  Asia  Minor,  Phcenicia,  and  Egypt,  and  its 
numerous  havens,  made  it  a  general  rendezvous 
for  merchants.  'Corn,  wine,  and  oil,'  which  are  so 
often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the 
choicest  productions  of  Palestine  (Deut.  xiitiy; 
I  Chron.  ix;2g;  Neh.  y..y)\  Jer.  xxxi:i2),  were 
found  here  in  the  highest  perfection.  The  for- 
ests also  furnished  large  supplies  of  timber 
for  ship-building,  which  rendered  the  conquest 
of  the  island  a  favorite  project  of  the  Egyp- 
tian kings.  It  was  the  boast  of  the  Cyprians 
that  they  could  build  and  complete  their  vessels 
without  any  aid  from  foreign  countries  (Ammian. 
Marcell.  xiv:8,  sec.  14).  Among  the  mineral  prod- 
ucts were  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  other  precious 
stones,  alum,  and  asbestos;  besides  iron.  lead,  zinc, 
with  a  portion  of  silver,  and,  above  all,  copper. 

Cyprus  was  originally  peopled  from  Phoenicia 
(see  Chittim).  Amasis  I.  king  of  Egypt,  sub- 
dued the  whole  island  (Herod.  ii:i82).  In  the 
time  of  Herodotus  the  population  consisted  of 
Athenians.  Arcadians,  Phoenicians,  and  Ethiopians 
(vii:go).  Under  the  Persians  and  Macedonians 
the  whole  island  was  divided  into  nine  petty  sover- 
eignties. After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great 
it  fell  to  the  share  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus. 
It  was  brought  under  the  Roman  dominion  by 
Cato.  Under  the  Emperor  Augustus  it  was  at  first 
an  imperial  province,  and  afterwards,  with  Gallia 
Narbonensis.  made  over  to  the  senate  (Dion  Cass, 
liv;  iv.).  When  the  empire  was  divided  it  fell 
to  the  share  of  the  Byzantine  emperors. 

Cyprus  was  one  of  the  first  places  out  of 
Palestine  in  which  Christianity  was  promulgated, 
though  at  first  to  Jews  only  (Acts  xiiig).  by 
'those  who  were  scattered  abroad'  after  Stephen's 
martyrdom.  It  was  visited  by  Barnabas  and  Paul 
on  their  first  missionary  tour  (Acts  xiii:4),  and 
subsequently  by  Barnabas  and  John  Mark  (Acts 
xv:3g).  Paul  sailed  to  the  south  of  the  island 
on  his  voyage  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii:4).  (See 
Elvmas;  Paphos;  Sercius  Paulus;  Salamis.) 

CYRAMA  (syr'a-ma),  (i  Esdr.  v:20).  An  in- 
correct form  in  the  A.  V.  of  i5ii,  and  some  early 
editions,  for  Cirama. 

CYRENE  (sy-re'ne),  (Gr.  V.vp-i]vi),  koo-ray' nay ; 
Ghrenna,  in   modern   Arabic),   a   city   in    Upper 


Libya,  founded  about  the  year  B.  C.  632,  by  a 
colony  of  Greeks  from  Thera  (Santorini),  a  small 
island  in  the  ytgean  sea. 

Its  name  is  generally  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  a  fountain  (but  according  to  Justin,  Hisi. 
xiii,  a  mountain),  called  Kup?},  Cvre,  near  its 
site.  It  was  the  capital  of  a  district,  called  from  it 
Cyrenaica  (Barca),  which  extended  from  the  Gulf 
of  Platea  (Bomba)  to  the  Great  Syrtis  (Gulf  of 
Sidra).  With  its  port  Apollonia  (Musa  Soosa), 
about  ID  miles  distant,  and  the  cities  Barca,  Teu- 
chira.  and  Hesperis.  which  at  a  later  period  were 
named  Ptolemais,  Arsinoe,  and  Berenice  (Strabo. 
xvii.  vol.  iii.  p.  496,  ed.  Tauchn.),  it  formed  the 
Cyrenaic  Pentapolis.  For  above  180  years  the 
form  of  government  was  monarchical;  it  then  be- 
came republican ;  and  at  last,  the  country  became 
tributary  to  Egypt,  under  Ptolemy  Soter.  Strabo 
says  that  in  Cyrene  there  were  four  classes  of 
persons,  namely  citizens,  husbandmen,  foreigners, 
and  Jews,  and  that  the  latter  enjoyed  their  own 
custorns  and  laws.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  Jews  of  Cyrene  were  so  nu- 
merous in  Jerusalem  that  they  had  a  synagogue 
of  their  own  (Acts  ii:io;  virg).  Some  of  the 
first  Christian  teachers  were  natives  of  Cyrene 
(Acts  xi:2o;  xiiiri).  Simeon,  who  was  com- 
pelled to  assist  in  bearing  the  cross  of  the  Savior, 
was  a  Cyrenian  (Matt.  xxvii:j2;  Mark  xv:2i; 
Luke  xxiii  :26). 

The  ruins  of  Cyrene  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try have  been  diligently  explored  within  the  last 
century;  in  1817  by  Dr.  Delia  Cella.  in  1821-22  by 
Capt.  Beechey.  and  in  1826  by  M.  Pacho.  a  French 
traveler.  A  very  interesting  account  of  the  results 
of  their  investigations  is  given  in  the  Penny 
Cyclopnedia.  under  the  article  Cyrenaica. 

CYRENIAN  (sy-re'ni-an),  (Gr.  KupTj^a  05,  koo- 
ray-na/i'yos),  a  native  of  Cyrene  (Mark.  xv:2i; 
Luke  xxiii:26;  Acts  viig). 

CYRENItrS  (sy-re'nl-us),  (Gr.  Ki/p^wos,  A-oo- 
ray'nee-yos,  ur,  according  to  his  Latin  appellation, 
P.  SuLi'iTiUS  QuiRiNius),  governor  of  Syria  (Luke 
ii:l,  2). 

(1)  Difficulties  Regarding  Census.  The  men- 
tion of  his  name  in  connection  with  the  census 
which  was  in  progress  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's 
birth,  presents  very  serious  difficulties,  of  which, 
from  the  want  of  adequate  data,  historical  and 
critical  inquiry  has  not  yet  attained  a  satisfac- 
tory solution.  The  jiassage  is  as  follows:  allri; 
17  aTToypatpri  irpijyn)  iy4v€T0  riyepiovcvovroi  r^y  2i'p/ay 
Ki'pTjWou,  translated  in  the  Authorized  Version 
thus:  'Now  this  taxing  was  first  made  when 
Cyrcnius  was  governor  of  Syria.'  Instead  of 
'taxing'  it  is  now  agreed  that  the  rendering  should 
be  'enrollment.'  or  'registration'  (of  which  use  of 
the  word  diroypa.<t>€<r0ai  many  examjjles  are  ad- 
duced by  Wetstein),  as  it  appears  from  Josephus 
that  no  taxing  did  take  place  till  many  years 
after  this  period.  The  whole  passage,  as  it  now 
stands,  may  be  properly  read,  'This  enrollment 
was  the  first  while  Cyrenius  was  governor  of 
Syria.' 

This  appears  very  plain,  and  would  suggest  no 
difficulty,  were  it  not  for  the  knowledge  which  we 
obtain  from  other  quarters,  which  is  to  the  effect, 
( I )  that  there  is  no  historical  notice  of  any  en- 
rollment at  or  near  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth; 
and  (2)  that  the  enrollment  which  actually  did  take 
place  under  Cyrenius  was  not  until  ten  years 
after  that  event.  Since  no  historian  mentions 
any  such  general  enrollment  of  the  whole  empire, 
and  since,  if  it  had  taken  place,  it  is  not  likely 
to  have  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
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covcrnor  of  Syria,  it  is  now  usually  admitted  that 
Jiidasa  only  is  meant  by  the  phrase  rendered 
the  whole  earth'  (but  more  properly  'the  whole 
land'),  as  in  Luke  xxi;26;  Acts  xi :  28;  and  per- 
haps in  xxi  :20.  The  real  difficulties  are  thus  re- 
duced to  the  two  now  stated.  With  regard  to  the 
enrollment,  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  probably 
not  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  by  the  Roman 
historians  to  deserve  mention,  being  confined  to  a 
remote  and  comparatively  unimportant  province. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  remove  these 
difficulties.  Assuming,  on  the  authority  of  Luke, 
that  an  enrollment,  actually  did  take  place  at  the 
time  of  our  Lord's  birth,  one  hypothesis  proceeds 
to  make  out  a  probability  that  Cyrcnius  was  then 
joint-governor  of  Syria  along  with  Saturninus. 
It  is  known  that  a  few  years  previous  to  this  date, 
Volumnius  had  been  joined  with  Saturninus  as 
the  procurator  of  that  province ;  and  the  two 
Saturninus  and  Volumnius,  are  repeatedly  spoken 
of  together  by  Josephus,  who  styles  them  equally 
governors  of  Syria  (Antiq.  xvi  19,  i  ;  xvi  19.  8) 
Josephus  does  not  mention  the  recall  of  Volum- 
nius; but  there  is  certainly  a  possibility  that  this 
had  taken  place  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
that  Cyrenius.  who  had  already  distinguished  him- 
self, had  been  sent  in  his  place.  He  would  then 
have  been  under  Saturninus,  a  rnftiuSiv,  'gov- 
ernor.' of  Syria,  just  as  Volumnius  had  been  be- 
fore, and  as  Pilate  was  afterwards,  of  Judea. 
That  he  should  here  be  mentioned  as  such  by 
Luke,  rather  than  Saturninus.  is  very  naturally 
accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  he  returned,  ten 
years  afterwards,  as  procurator  or  chief  gov- 
ernor. 

(2)  Another  Explanation.  Another  explana- 
tion would  read  the  passage  thus: — 'This  enroll- 
ment was  made  before  Cyrenius  was  governor  of 
Syria.'  The  advocates  of  this  view  suppose  that 
Luke  inserted  this  verse  as  a  sort  of  parenthesis, 
10  prevent  his  readers  from  confounding  this  en- 
rollment with  the  subsequent  census  made  by 
Cyrcnius. 

Another  mode  of  getting  over  the  difficulty 
is  sanctione<l  by  the  names  of  Calvin.  Valesius, 
Wetslein,  Hales,  and  others.  They  translate  the 
words  as  follows,  'In  those  days  there  went  forth 
a  decree  from  Augustus,  that  the  whole  land 
should  be  enrolled;  but  the  enrollmenl  itself  was 
first  made  when  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria.' 
The  supposition  here  is,  that  the  census  was  com- 
menced imder  Saturninus,  but  was  not  completed 
till  two  years  after,  under  Quirinus. 

Hales  reminds  us  that  a  little  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  Herod  had  marched  an  army  into  Ara- 
bia to  redress  certain  wrongs  which  he  had  re- 
ceived ;  and  this  proceeding  had  been  so  mis- 
represented to  .Augustus  that  he  wrote  a  very 
harsh  letter  to  Herod,  the  substance  of  which  was, 
that  'lun'ing  hitherto  treated  htm  as  a  friend,  he 
U'ould  II07V  treat  him  as  a  subject.'  And  when 
Herod  sent  an  embassy  to  clear  himself,  the  em- 
peror repeatedly  refused  to  hear  them,  and  so 
llernd  was  forced  to  submit  to  all  the  injuries 
I  waparoiiiat  )  offered  to  him  (Joseph,  .-hitii/.  xvi  19). 
Now  it  may  be  supjiosed  that  the  chief  of 
these  injuries  was  the  performance  of  his  threat 
of  treating  him  as  a  subject,  by  the  degradation  of 
his  kingdom  to  a  Roman  province.  For  soon  after 
Josephus  incidentally  mentions  that  'the  whole 
nation  of  the  Jews  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to 
C.Tsar  and  the  king  jointly,  except  6000  of  the 
Pharisees,  who.  through  their  hostility  to  the  r.'gal 
government,  refused  to  take  it  '  The  date  of  this 
transaction  is  determined  by  its  having  Ix-en  short- 
ly before  the  death  of   Phcroras,  and  coincides 


with  the  time  of  this  decree  of  enrollment  and  of 
the  birth  of  Christ.  The  oath  which  Josephus 
mentions  would  be  administered  at  the  same  time, 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  Roman  census,  in 
which  a  return  of  persons,  ages,  and  properties, 
was  required  to  be  made  upon  oath,  under  penalty 
of  confiscation  of  goods,  as  we  learn  from  Ulpian. 
That  Cyrenius,  a  Roman  senator  and  procurator, 
was  employed  to  make  this  enrollment,  we  learn 
not  only  from  St.  Luke,  but  by  the  joint  testimony 
of  Justin  Martyr,  Julian  the  Apostate,  and  Euse- 
bius;  and  it  was  made  while  Saturninus  was  presi- 
dent of  Syria  (to  whom  it  was  attributed  by  Ter- 
tullian)  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  Herod's  reign, 
corresponding  to  the  date  of  Christ's  birth.  Cy- 
renius, who  is  described  by  Tacitus  as  'impiger 
militia  ct  acribus  niinisteriis,'  'an  active  soldier 
and  rigid  commissioner.'  was  well  qualified  for  an 
employment  so  odious  to  Herod  and  his  subjects; 
and  probably  came  to  execute  the  decree  with  an 
armed  force.  The  enrollment  of  the  inhabitants, 
'each  in  his  own  city.'  was  in  conformity  with  the 
wary  policy  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  to  pre- 
vent insurreclions  and  to  expedite  the  business; 
and  if  this  precaution  was  judged  prudent  even 
in  Italy,  much  more  must  it  have  appeared  neces- 
sarv  in  turbulent  provinces  like  Juda;a  and  Gali- 
lee.' 

.•\t  the  present  juncture,  however,  it  appears 
that  the  census  proceeded  no  further  than  the  first 
act,  namely,  of  the  enrollment  of  persons  in  the 
Roman  register.  For  Herod  sent  his  trusty  min- 
ister, Nicolas  of  Damascus,  to  Rome;  who.  by 
his  address  and  presents,  found  means  to  mollify 
and  undeceive  the  emperor,  so  that  he  proceeded 
no  further  in  the  design  which  he  had  entertained. 
The  census  was  consequently  at  this  time  sus- 
pended; but  it  was  afterwards  carried  into  cfTect 
upon  the  deposal  and  banishment  of  Archelaus, 
and  the  settlement  of  Judaea  as  a  Roman  province. 
On  this  occasion  the  trusty  Cyrenius  was  sent 
again,  as  president  of  Syria,  with  an  armed  force, 
to  confiscate  the  property  of  .'\rchelaus,  and  to 
complete  the  census  for  the  purposes  of  taxation. 
This  taxation  was  a  poll  tax  of  two  drachmae 
a  head  upon  males  from  fourteen,  and  females 
from  twelve  to  sixly-five  years  of  age — equal  to 
about  fifteen  pence  of  our  money.  This  was  the 
'tribute  money'  mentioned  in  Matt,  xvii  124-27.  The 
payment  of  it  became  very  obnoxious  to  the  Jew.s, 
and  the  imposition  of  it  occasioned  the  insurrec- 
tion under  Judas  of  Galilee,  which  Luke  himself 
describes  as  having  occurred  'in  the  days  of  the 
taxing'  (Acts  v  :.^7). 

By  this  statement  Hales  considers  that  "the 
Evangelist  is  critically  reconciled  with  the  varying 
accounts  of  Josephus,  Justin  Martyr,  and  I'ertul- 
lian ;  and  an  historical  difficulty  satisfactorily 
solved,  which  has  hilhcrlo  set  criticism  at  de- 
fiance.' This  is  perhaps  saying  too  niuch  ;  but  the 
explanation  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  thai  has 
yet  been  given  l.lnalysis  of  C/irodn/n/sy.  iii:4S  5,1; 
Lardncr's  Credibility,  i.  248-.120 :  Robinson.  Addil. 
to  Calmet.  in  'Cvrenius';  Wetslein.  Kiiinoel.  and 
Campbell,  on  Luke  ii:2.  etc.).    (See  Chronology.) 

OxkIA  (syr'fa),  (Gr.  Kvpla,  kooreeah,  2  John  i:5), 
a  Christi.in  woman  to  whinii  the  Second  Kpislle  of 
John  is  addressed.     (Sec  Joll.M.) 

CYRX78  (sy'rus).  (Heb.  I^-^,  ko'rf^h;  llabyl. 
Kurash  ;  old  Persian  Kuriis/i ;  Gr.  Kipoi,  koo'ros; 
Lat.  Cyrus). 

The  celebrated  Persian  conqueror  of  Babylon 
(  B.  C.  559),  who  promulgated  the  first  edict  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land 
(Ezra  i:l,  etc.).     Wc  arc  informed  by  Strabo  that 
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his  original  name  was  Agradates  (xv:3,  p.  320, 
ed.  Tauchn.)  ;  but  lie  assumed  that  of  Kouros,  or 
Khouresh  (whichever  was  the  most  accurate  Per- 
sian form)  doubtless  on  ascending  the  throne.  We 
may  perhaps  compare  it  with  the  Hebrew  kheres, 
which  bears  the  same  sense. 

But  as  this  Hebrew  word  signifies  a  potsherd, 
a  worthless  bit  of  broken  pottery,  it  cannot  be  the 
real  meaning  of  the  name  of  the  great  hero  king. 
Sayce  suggests  that  he  took  his  new  name  from 
the  river  Cyrus,  which  ran  near  his  capital,  Pas- 
argadae ;  and  adds  that  it  cannot  come  from  a 
word  signifying  the  sun,  as  some  have  said. 

(1)  Parentage.  Herodotus  and  XenophoB 
agree  that  he  was  son  of  Cambyses,  prince  of 
Persia,  and  of  Mandane,  daughter  of  Astyages, 
king  of  the  Median  empire.  Ctesias  denies  that 
there  was  any  relationship  at  all  between  Cyrus 
and  Astyages.  According  to  him,  when  Cyrus  had 
defeated  and  captured  Astyages,  he  adopted  him 
as  a  grandfather,  and  invested  Amytis,  or  Amyn- 
tis,  the  daughter  of  Astyages  (whose  name  is  in 
all  probability  only  anotlier  form  of  Mandane), 
with  all  the  honors  of  queen  dowager.  His  object 
in  so  doing  was  to  facilitate  the  submission  of  the 
more  distant  parts  of  the  empire,  which  were  not 
yet  conquered  :  and  he  reaped  excellent  fruit  of  his 
policy  in  winning  the  homage  of  the  ancient,  rich, 
and  remote  province  of  Bactria.  Ctesias  adds, 
that  Cyrus  afterwards  married  Amytis.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  latter  account  is  by  far  the  more 
historical,  and  that  the  story  followed  by  Herod- 
otus and  Xenophon  is  that  which  the  courtiers 
published  in  aid  of  the  Persian  prince's  designs. 
Yet  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that,  on  the 
father's  side,  Cyrus  belonged  to  the  Achsemenidae, 
the  royal  clan  of  the  militar)'  tribe  of  the  Per- 
sians. 

(2)  Records  of  Cyrus.  In  his  own  records  he 
says  (Cyl.  20-22)  :  "I  am  Cyrus,  the  king  of  mul- 
titudes, the  great  king,  the  powerful  king,  the  king 
of  Babylon,  king  of  Sumer  and  Accad,  king  of  the 
four  quarters  (of  the  world)  ;  son  of  Cambyses, 
the  great  king,  king  of  the  city  of  Anshan  ;  the 
grandson  of  Cyrus,  the  great  king,  king  of  the  city 
of  Anshan;  the  great-grandson  of  Teispes,  the 
great  king,  king  of  the  city  of  Anshan ;  the  endur- 
ing seed  of  royalty,  whose  reign  Bel  and  Nebo 
loved,  whose  lordship  for  theii  hearts'  delight  they 
longed  for."  This  genealogical  table  shows  that 
his  royal  ancestry  had  become  thoroughly  estab- 
lished on  the  throne,  and  that  he  was  the  legiti- 
mate heir  to  the  headship  of  Anshan. 

(3)  Conquest  of  Cyrus.  Within  ten  years 
from  his  accession  (B.  C.  559)  Cyrus  absorbed 
the  Median  kingdom.  How  long  previous  to  this 
time  he  had  made  conquests  of  minor  tribes  and 
peoples  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  In  549 
we  find  (Nab.-Cyr.  Chron.  col.  ii:l-4):  "[His 
troops]  he  assembled,  and  against  Cyrus,  the  king 
of  Anshan  ....  he  marched.  As  for  Astyages, 
his  troops  revolted  against  him,  and  he  was  seized 
and  hand  [ed  over]  to  Cyrus.  Cyrus  marched  to 
Ecbatana,  the  royal  city ;  the  silver,  gold,  goods 
and  possessions  of  Ecbatana  he  carried  forth  and 
brought  them  to  the  land  of  Anshan."  This  seems 
to  have  been  a  voluntary  choice  on  the  part  of  the 
Medes  of  Cyrus  as  their  king,  as  against  Astyages 
of  the  Umman-Manda.  This  throne  became  hence- 
forth the  possession  of  Cyrus,  and  formed  one  of 
the  chief  elements  in  the  great  empire  which  he 
afterwards  created.  Cyrus  occupied  the  next  two 
or  three  years  in  the  East  in  organizing  and  estab- 
lishing himself  in  his  new  realms.  Persia  in  the 
meantime  yielding  to  his  arms. 

(4)  The  Fall  of  Babylon.     In  546  (Nab.-Cyr. 
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Chron.  col.  ii :  Obv.  15-18),  "in  the  month  Nisan, 
Cyrus,  king  of  the  land  of  Persia,  mustered  his 
troops,  and  below  the  city  of  Arbela  the  Tigris 
he  crossed ;  and  in  the  month  lyyar  to  the  land  of 
Ish  ....  its  king  he  slew,  its  goods  he  took,  and 
his  governor  he  placed  therein."  In  this  western 
campaign  Cyrus  was  a  victor  over  Croesus,  king 
of  Lydia,  and  pushed  his  authority  as  far  as  the 
-■Egan  Sea.  This  gave  him  supremacy  from  the 
eastern  limits  of  Media,  through  the  upper  plains 
of  Mesopotamia,  eastern,  middle,  and  western 
Asia  Minor.  Further  conquests  in  the  East  oc- 
cupy his  attention  until  the  year  539-538  B.  C. 
The  heavy  and  almost  impregnable  fortifications 
of  Babylon  were  left  for  the  last  stroke. 

Fortunately  we  are  not  dependent  upon  the 
statements  of  second  or  third-hand  historians  for 
a  description  of  the  fall  of  Babylon.  We  have  the 
records  both  of  Nabonidus,  the  reigning  and  van- 
quished king,  and  of  Cyrus,  the  conqueror. 
Though  somewhat  fragmentary  in  some  places, 
they  nevertheless  furnish  us  with  a  reasonably 
good  picture  of  that  momentous  event.  Naboni- 
dus' own  record  will  be  cited  first  (Nab.-Cyr. 
Chron.  col.  i:  Rev.  12-24)  '■  "I"  ^^^  month  Tam- 
muz  (June)  Cyrus  having  fought  a  battle  at  Ukhu 
on  (the  banks  of)  the  river  2alzallat.  against  the 
troops  of  the  land  of  Accad.  the  people  of  the  land 
of  Accad  arose  in  revolt.  Some  persons  were 
killed.  On  the  fourteenth  day  Sippar  was  taken 
without  fighting.  Nabonidus  fled.  On  the  six- 
teenth day,  Gobryas,  governor  of  the  land  of 
Gutium,  and  the  troops  of  Cyrus  entered  Babylon 
without  fighting.  .\fterwards,  Nabonidus.  being 
shut  up  in  Babylon,  was  taken.  Until  the  end  of 
the  month,  the  shields  of  land  of  Gutium  guarded 
the  gates  of  Esagila.  No  arms  had  been  stored  in 
Esagila  and  the  sacred  precincts,  nor  had  any 
weapons  entered  them.  In  the  month  Marchesvan 
(October),  on  the  third  day,  Cyrus  entered  Baby- 
lon, the  walls  submitted  before  him.  Peace  for 
the  city  he  established.  Cyrus  spake  peace  to 
Babylon,  to  the  whole  of  it.  Gobryas  his  governor 
he  appointed  governor  of  Babylon.  From  the 
month  Chislev  to  the  month  Adar  (November  to 
February),  the  gods  of  the  land  of  Accad,  whom 
Nabonidus  had  carried  to  Babylon,  returned  to 
their  own  cities.  On  the  nth  day  of  the  month 
Marchesvan.  at  night,  Gobryas  ....  the  king's 
wife  died.  From  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  month 
.•\dar  to  the  third  of  the  month  Nisan,  there  was 
lamentation  in  Accad ;  all  the  people  smote  their 
heads."  This  remarkable  piece  of  the  royal  an- 
nals astonishes  us  by  recording  but  one  battle  In 
the  neighborhood  of  Babylon.  That  was  fought 
near  Accad,  and  resulted  favorably  for  Cyrus' 
troops.  Thence  the  way  was  open  into  the  city  of 
the  empire.  The  reception  of  the  army  is  equaled 
only  by  the  liberty  which  was  announced  for  the 
whole  city. 

Cyrus'  own  cylinder  gives  us  a  no  less  wonder- 
ful story.  This  sets  out  by  assuring  the  reader 
that  Cyrus  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  he  was  the  man  of  destiny  (Cyl.  11-19, 
22-24)  :  "He  (Merodach)  sought  for,  he  found 
him,  yea,  he  sought  out  an  upright  prince,  after 
his  own  heart,  whom  he  took  by  his  hand,  Cyrus, 
king  of  the  city  of  Anshan:  he  called  his  name; 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  world,  he  called 
him  by  name.  The  land  of  Qutu  and  all  the  Um- 
man-Manda he  subjected  to  his  feet ;  the  black- 
headed  people,  whom  his  hand  conquered, — in 
faithfulness  he  governed  them.  Merodach,  the 
great  lord,  the  guardian  of  his  people,  beheld  with 
joy  the  blessed  deeds  and  his  upright  heart.  To 
his  own  city  Babylon,  he  issued  orders  to  march; 
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he  bade  him  also  take  the  road  to  Babylon ;  like  a 
friend  and  helper  he  marched  at  his  side.  His 
wide-extended  troops,  whose  number  like  the 
waters  of  a  river  could  not  be  known,  in  full 
armor,  marched  at  his  side.  Without  clash  or 
battle  he  (Mcrodach)  made  him  enter  Babylon. 
His  own  city  Babylon  he  spared  (from  disaster)  ; 
Nabonidus  the  king,  who  had  not  revered  him,  he 
delivered  into  his  hand.  The  people  of  Babylon 
in  a  body,  the  whole  land  of  Sumer  and  Accad. 
the  nobles  and  the  great  ones,  prostrated  them- 
selves before  him,  kissed  his  feet,  rejoiced  at  his 
sovereignty,  their  countenances  shone.  The  lord 
(Merodach)  who  by  his  power  had  raised  the 
dead,  who  had  freed  all  from  difficulty  and  dis- 
tress.— they  gladly  did- him  homage,  heeded  his 
word.  .  .  .  When  I  had  entered  Babylon  peace- 
fully, with  rejoicings  and  great  joy,  I  took  posses- 
sion of  the  king's  palace  as  my  royal  residence. 
Merodach,  the  great  Lord  (granted!)  me  the  open 
heart  of  the  sons  (inhabitants)  of  Babylon;  and 
daily  I  invoked  him.  My  great  army  I  stationed 
peacefully  throughout  Babylon." 

These  two  records  of  the  capture  of  Babylon 
from  two  difTerent  sources — one  might  rightfully 
say  from  two  opposing  forces — present  a  marvel- 
ous harmony.  They  unite  in  the  statement  that 
the  city  made  no  resistance  to  the  entrance  of  the 
army  of  Cyrus,  neither  was  there  any  objection  to 
his  immediate  assumption  of  control,  unless,  in  the 
Nab.-Cyr.  Chron.,  we  interpret  the  guard  about 
the  temple  of  Esagila  as  a  minor  siege.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  population  of  the  city  seems  to 
have  welcomed  their  new  conqueror,  deliverer,  and 
ruler,  as  a  friend  and  benefactor.  The  popular 
prejudice  aroused  by  the  faithful  devotees  of  Bel 
and  Nebo  against  Nabonidus  for  his  neglect  of 
worship,  gladly  transferred  their  fealty  to  one  who 
honored  and  revered  the  great  gods  of  Babylon. 
It  had  likewise  become  evident  that  the  sway  of 
Cyrus  meant  for  other  lands  a  renewed  and  con- 
tinuous political  prosperity  and  a  religious  liberty 
unknown  in  the  annals  of  other  rulers.  This  ar- 
ray of  facts  freely  opened  the  gates  of  Babylon  to 
give  Cyrus  a  royal  welcome.  In  view  of  this 
direct  testimony  of  two  contemporaneous  docu- 
ments, we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
story  of  Herodotus  that  Cyrus  diverted  the  waters 
of  the  Euphrates  from  its  channel  and  marched  in 
under  the  unguarded  gates  of  the  river  cannot 
be  true. 

(5)  The  Policy  of  CyniB.  The  policy  adopted 
by  Cyrus,  and  put  into  effect  at  once  in  Babylon, 
fostered  the  affectionate  favor  af  the  gods  and  of 
his  subjects.  (Cyl.  24-36)  :  "I  permitted  Sumer 
and  .'\ccad  to  have  no  gainsaycr.  In  Babylon  and 
in  all  its  cities  I  was  solicitous  for  the  peace  of 
the  inhabitants.  .  .  .  Their  sighing  I  quieted.  I 
soothed  their  sorrow.  To  (do)  works  Merodach, 
the  great  lord,  gave  [me]  command.  To  mr  Cy- 
rus, the  king  that  reveres  him,  and  to  Cambyses, 
the  son,  the  issue  of  (my)  body.  ...  to  the  whole 
of  my  army  he  (fraciously  inclined.  .  .  .  All  the 
kings  who  al)ode  in  royal  palaces,  who  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  from  the  upper  sea  to  the  lower  sea 
abode  on  dry  land,  the  kings  of  the  West -land, 
dwellers  in  tents,  all  of  them  brought  their  rich 
tribute  into  Babylon  and  kissed  my  feet.  From 
....  Asshur  ....  Accad.  Abnunak,  the  city  of 
Zamban,  the  city  of  Mi-Turnu.  Durili  unto  the 
border  of  Qutii,  cities  on  the  Tigris  whose  settle- 
ments were  founded  from  of  old. — the  gods  that 
abode  in  them  I  restored  to  their  place,  and  .settled 
them  in  an  everlasting  abode;  all  their  population 
I  gathered  together  and  restored  to  their  own 
dwelling-places.      And  the  gods  of  the  land  of 


Sumer  and  Accad  whom  Nabonidus,  to  the  anger 
of  the  lord  of  the  gods  (Merodach),  had  brougiit 
into  Babylon,  by  the  command  of  Merodach,  the 
great  lord,  I  made  to  dwell  safely  in  their  own 
places,  according  to  their  desires.  May  all  the 
gods  whom  I  brought  into  their  own  cities, 
daily  before  Bel  (Merodach)  and  Ncbo  in- 
tercede for  a  long  life  for  me  I  may  they  speak  in 
my  favor,  and  to  ^Ierodach,  my  lord,  let  them  say: 
Cyrus  the  king,  who  reveres  thee,  and  Cambyses, 
his  son,  .  .  .  made  them  dwell  in  a  quiet  habita- 
tion." ....  Unfortunately  the  remaining  lines  of 
this  notable  inscription  are  almost  entirely  broken 
away.  What  has  been  quoted  gives  us  the  sweep 
of  Cyrus'  supremacy  and  the  gist  of  his  beneficent 
policy.  He  was  the  protector  and  the  bounteous 
promoter  of  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  Their 
deities  and  their  methods  of  worship  were  gra- 
ciously restored,  and  dignified  by  elevating  them 
to  their  former  positions.  The  peoples,  too,  who 
had  been  forcibly  deported  from  their  native  lands 
were  restored  by  the  king's  decree.  This  gener- 
ous policy,  in  contrast  with  that  of  preceding 
rulers,  gave  Cyrus  unwonted  influence  and  power 
over  his  retainers.  It  may  be  that  the  fact  that  he 
was  an  Aryan,  with  newer  and  freer  ideas  than 
those  that  had  grown  up  in  Semitic  thought  and 
power,  threw  an  added  charm  about  his  person- 
ality and  policy. 

(6)  Cyrus  and  Prophecy.  The  significance  of 
the  rise  of  Cyrus  is  vividly  portrayed  by  the 
prophetic  words  to  the  exiles  in  Babylon.  Words 
of  comfort  addressed  to  the  exiles  assure  them 
(Is.  xl:i,2)  that  their  punishment  will  soon  cease. 
They  shall  return  to  their  home-land,  inhabit  it 
and  rebuild  their  cities  and  restore  the  waste 
places  (Is.  xliv:2fi).  This  shall  be  accomplished 
by  a  deliverer  who  is  already  on  his  way  to  con- 
quer. "Who  hath  raised  up  one  from  the  East, 
whom  he  calleth  in  righteousness  to  his  foot?  he 
givcth  nations  before  him  and  maketh  him  rule 
over  kings;  he  giveth  them  as  the  dust  to  his 
sword,  as  the  driven  stubble  to  his  bow.  He  pur- 
sueth  them,  and  passcth  on  safely;  even  by  a  way 
that  he  had  not  gone  with  his  feet.  Who  hath 
wrought  and  done  it,  calling  the  generations  from 
the  Ix'ginning?  I,  Jehovah,  the  first,  and  with  the 
last,  I  am  he"  (Is.  xli:2-4).  Again  we  find.  "Thus 
saith  Jehovah  to  his  anointed  (selected),  Cyrus, 
whose  ripht  hand  I  have  holden,  to  •iubdue  nations 
before  him,  and  I  will  loose  the  loins  of  kings; 
to  open  the  doors  before  him.  and  the  gates  shall 
not  be  shut.  .  .  .  For  Jacob,  my  servant's  sake,  and 
Isr.iel,  my  chosen,  I  have  called  thee  by  name:  I 
have  surnamcd  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known 
me.  I  am  Jehovah,  and  there  is  none  else  ;  be- 
side me  there  is  no  God  :  I  will  gird  thee,  though 
thou  hast  not  known  me"  (Is.  xlv  :i.  4,  5).  Cyrus  is 
distinctly  designated  as  the  agent  of  Jehovah  to 
conquer  the  nations.  His  mission  was  a  provi- 
dential one,  and  in  no  sense  Wcausc  he  was  a 
worshiper  of  Jehovah,  for  the  salce  of  his  servant, 
Jacob. 

To  deliver  the  Jews  if  was  necessary  that  the 
great  Babylon,  the  pride  of  her  kings,  the  yoke  of 
her  subjects,  should  fall.  Numerous  prophecies 
from  Jeremiah  down  had  pictured  her  dooni.  But 
her  conqueror  is  now  at  hand.  "C<ime  down  and 
sit  in  the  dust,  O  virgin  daughter  of  Babylon:  sit 
on  the  ground  without  a  throne,  O  daughter  of  the 
Chaldeans:  for  thou  shalt  no  more  be  called  tender 
and  delicate.  .  .  .Sit  thou  silent,  and  get  thee  into 
darkness,  O  daughter  of  the  Chaldeans:  for  thou 
shalt  no  more  be  called  the  lady  of  kingdoms" 
"Thou  art  wearied  in  the  multitude  of  thy  coun- 
sels: let  now  the  astrologers,  the  star-gazers,  the 
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monthly  prognosticators,  stand  up  and  save  thee 
from  the  things  that  shall  come  upon  thee.  Be- 
hold they  shall  be  as  stubble,  .  .  .  there  shall  be 
none  to  save  thee"  (Is.  xlvii:l,  S,  13,  15).  Nothing 
that  they  can  muster  shall  be  able  to  avert  the  cer- 
tain doom  of  the  wicked  city.  On  the  eve  of  its 
fall  the  prophet  sees  some  of  its  consequences. 
"Bel  (Merodach)  bows  down,  Nebo  crouches; 
their  idols  are  upon  the  beasts,  and  upon  the  cat- 
tle :  the  things  that  ye  carried  about  are  made  a 
load,  a  burden  to  the  weary  beast.  They  stoop, 
they  bow  down  together ;  they  could  not  deliver 
the  burden,  but  themselves  are  gone  into  captivity" 
(Is.  xlvi:i,  2).  The  substance  of  these  and  other 
prophecies  is  that  Babylon  must  be  humiliated, 
her  proud  position  surrendered,  and  even  her  idols 
become  a  load  for  beasts  and  not  a  joy  to  their 
own  worshipers.  This  last  statement  was  fulfilled 
only  in  the  sense  that  the  idols,  as  contrasted  with 
Jehovah's   power   who   was   bringing  this   about, 


fortress,  Jerusalem,  midway  between  western  Asia 
and  Egypt,  was  the  first  step  towards  the  con- 
quest of  that  rival  power.  If  Cyrus  could  con- 
serve that  advantage  by  aiding  the  Jews  to  build 
and  hold  it.  he  would  be  setting  up  one  battlement 
in  the  face  of  Egypt's  army.  For  one  of  his  next 
strokes  would  be  at  that  nation. 

(8)  Cyrus  and  the  Jews.  Cyrus  issued  his 
proclamation  authorizing  the  return  of  the  Jewish 
exiles  in  the  first  year  of  his  sovereignty  as  king 
of  Persia  (Ezra  i;i,  B.  C.  538).  It  is  entirely 
reasonable  to  conjecture  that,  in  accordance  witli 
his  general  principles  of  government,  he  issued 
many  similar  documents.  The  copy  quoted  in 
Ezra  i  .2-4  gives  a  few  only  of  the  specifications 
originally  announced.  In  subsequent  references  to 
the  document  (Ezra  iii:2-7;  v:  13-16;  vi : 
1-5).  we  discover  that  elaborate  provisions  were 
made  for  the  building  of  the  temple,  as  well  as  for 
the    reinauguration   of   the    worship   of   Jehovah. 


Tomb  of  Cvni-' 


would  be  merely  a  burden  of  useless  material.  For 
as  Cyrus  himself  claimed,  it  was  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  the  gods  that  he  marched  into  Babylon. 
(See  B.^BYLON.) 

(7)  Evidences  of  Polytheism  of  Cyrus.  His 
own  appeals  to  the  gods,  and  his  avowal  of  their 
support,  reveal  Cyrus  as  a  polytheist  of  a  pro- 
nounced type.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  monothe- 
ism, of  a  possible  Zoroastrianism.  that  called  his 
attention  to  the  Jews,  but  other  reasons  of  no 
mean  proportions,  (i)  In  addition  to  the  restora- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  captive  and  dethroned 
deities,  he  says  (Cyl.,32)  :  "All  of  their  peoples  I 
gathered  together  and  restored  to  their  own 
dwelling-places."  This  definitely  stated  national 
policy  gives  us  one  reason  for  the  royal  proclama- 
tion (Ezra  i:2-4')  issued  in  favor  of  the  Jews. 
(2)  It  is  altogether  probable  that  Cyrus  caught  up 
from  some  one  in  Babylonia  the  mission  which 
had  been  assigned  him  by  the  prophets.  "Cyrus 
is  my  shepherd,  and  shall  perform  all  my  pleasure : 
even  saying  of  Jerusalem.  She  shall  be  built :  and 
to  the  temple,  thy  foundation  shall  be  laid"  (Is. 
xlivrzS).     (3)  To  occupy  and  hold  that  strong 


Cyrus  had  not  overlooked  anything  that  would 
contribute  to  the  rapid  reclamation  of  this  western 
waste.  The  proclamation  was  of  such  scope  as  to 
include  the  Jews  in  any  part  of  his  realm.  The 
citizens  of  the  empire  were  also  authorized,  if  they 
chose,  to  render  assistance  to  the  pilgrims  to 
Palestine.  How  generally  they  responded  to  the 
royal  edict  is  stated  in  Ezra  ii.  This  pilgrimage 
of  less  than  fifty  thousand  of  the  faithful  to  the 
land  of  their  fathers  relieved  the  administration 
of  Cyrus  from  the  presence,  in  any  part  of  the 
realm,  of  a  dissatisfied,  disturbing  Jewish  element. 
It  also  populated  and  built  up  a  section  of  his  ter- 
ritory which  had  been  overrun  and  devastated  by 
s'iccessive  armies  as  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  It 
likewise  gave  spirit  to  a  people  whose  national  life 
had  been  next  to  blotted  out  by  a  succession  of 
well-deserved  chastisements  and  captivities.  In 
this  event  many  of  the  brightest  and  most  hopeful 
utterances  of  the  great  nrophets  found  their  ful- 
fillment, and  their  fruition.  (Tlie  Monuments  and 
the  Old  Testament.  1900.  Prof.  Ira  M.  Price,  Ph. 
D.,  University  of  Chicago). 
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DABABEH  (dSb'a-rSh).  (Josh.  xxi:28).  See 
Dabi  kath. 

DABBASKETH     (dabba-sheth),     (Heb.  '"'?r^> 

dixh-htlt  iluth,  hum|i),  a  town  on  tlie  border  of 
Zebulun  (Josh.  xix;i  1).  It  is  located  at  Dabsheh, 
near  Jnknt-am,  by  Conder. 

DABERATH  (d5b'e-r5th),  (Heb  •"'-tV.  liawbei- 
a//i^^sture^  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  as- 
sigWl  to  the  Levites  (Josh.xix:i2;  xxi;28;  i  Chron. 
vi;7;^ 

It  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Dabaritta  in  the 
great  plain  of  Josephus  {I'ita,  62;  Dc  Bell.  Jud., 
ii:2i,  3);  and  the  Dabira,  which  Euscbius  and 
Jerome  place  by  Mount  Tabor,  in  the  region  of 
Dio-Cxsarca.  It  is  recognized  in  the  present 
Dcbdrich,  a  small  village  lying  on  the  side  of  a 
ledge  of  rocks,  just  at  the  base  of  Taboon  on  the 
northwest  (Robinson's  Researches,  iit:2io).  It 
is  erroneously  spelled  Dabareh   (Josh.  xxi:28). 

CAOAN  (da'gan).    See  Corn. 

DAOOEB  (dig'ger).  (Heb.  K\},  khehrtb),   any 

slurp  instrument,  particularly  a  weapon  of  war 
(Judg.  iii;l6,2l,22). 

DAOON  (da'gon),  (Heb.  "l^l.  davi-gohn'),  is  the 
name  of  a  ii.itional  gi>d  of  the  Philistines  at  Gaza 
and  Ashdod  (Judg.  xvi:23;  1  Sam.  v:2-7  sq.;  1 
Chron.  x:lO). 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  name,  Philo  Byblius 
assumed  the  word  to  be  derived  from  dagnii,  corn. 
This  derivation  is  admitted  by  Hoclinrl.  whu  ar- 
gues that  the  fields  of  the  Philistines  were  laid 
waste  by  mice,  in  order  to  show  that  Uagon  was 
not  the  true  god  of  agriculture,  as  he  was  though; 
to  be ;  and  by  Beyer,  who  makes 
,  the    extraordinary    assertion     lliat 

J       ftl  we  may  conclude,  from  the  scnd- 

)      Ifegk  '"?  of  the  five  golden  mice  (to  the 

God  of  Israel!  I  Sam.  vi:4).  that 
golden  mice  were  offered  to  Dagnii 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
care  in  freeing  their  fields  from 
mice.  Each  of  these  arguments  is 
open  to  the  objection  that  the  five 
golden  piles — which  were  sent  at 
the  same  time,  and  which,  if  they 
linre  any  reference  to  Dagon. 
would  possibly  not  be  reconcilable 
with  his  character  as  the  god  of 
agriculture — are  here  altogether 
"lisregardcd ;  yet  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  no  conclusions  can  be 
legitimately  drawn  from  the  one  unless  they 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  other.  There  are 
much  belter  arguments,  however,  for  the  other 
etymolngj-.  which  deduces  the  same  from  dag, 
fish,  with  the  ending  fii  (Ewald,  Hehr.  Gram,  sec. 
341).  This  derivation  is  not  only  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  formation,  but  it  is 
most  decisively  established  by  the  terms  employed 
in  I  Sam.  v  :4  It  is  there  said  that  Dagon  fcif  to 
the  earth  before  the  ark,  that  his  head  and  the 
palms  of  his  hands  were  broken  off.  and  that 
'only  Dagon  was  left  on  him.'  If  Dagon  is  de- 
rived from  dag,  fish,  and  if  the  idol,  as  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe, had  the  tody  of  a  fish  with 
the  head  and  hands  of  a  man,  it  is  easy  to  un- 
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derstand  why  a  f<a''t  of  the  statue  is  there  called 
Dagon  in  contradistinction  to  the  head  and  hands; 
but  not  otherwise.  That  such  was  the  figure  of 
the  idol  is  asserted  by  Kimchi.  and  is  adinitted  by 
most  modern  scholars.  It  is  also  supported  by  the 
analogies  of  other  fish  deities  among  the  Syro- 
Arabians.  Besides  the  Atergatis  of  the  Syrians, 
the  Babylonians  had  a  tradition,  according  to 
Berosus  (Berosi  Qiicc  supersunt,  cd.  Richter,  p. 
48,  54),  that  at  the  very  beginning  of  their  history 
an  extraordinary  being,  called  Cannes,  having  the 
entire  body  of  a  fish,  but  the  head,  hands,  feet  and 
voice  of  a  man,  emerged  from  the  Erythr.Tan  sea, 
appeared  in  Babylonia,  and  taught  the  rude  inhabi- 
tants the  use  of  letters,  arts,  religion,  law,  and 
agriculture ;  that,  after  long  intervals  between, 
other  similar  beings  appeared  and  communicated 
the  same  precious  lore  in  detail,  and  that  the  last 
of  these  was  called  Odakon  ('i25d>rwn.  .Scldtn  is 
persuaded  that  this  Odakon  is  the  Philistine  god 
Dagon  (De  Diis  Syris,  p.  265).  The  resemblance 
between  Dagon  and  Atergatis.  or  Derketo,  is  so 
great  in  other  respects  that  Selden  accounts  for 
the  only  important  difference  between  them — that 
of  sex — by  referring  to  the  androgynous  nature  of 
many  heathen  gods.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
the  Hebrew  text,  the  Sept.,  and  Philo  Byblius, 
make  Dagon  masculine. 

Apparently,  the  worship  of  Dagon  among  the 
Philistines  was  conducted  with  a  highly  developed 
and  technical  ritual.  We  may  infer  this  from  the 
elaborate  discussions  and  arrangcmenls  for  re- 
turning the  ark,  as  described  in  I  Sam.  v:6,  the 
golden  mice  and  golden  tumors  as  a  guilt-offer- 
ing, the  new  cart,  the  new  milch  kine  with  their 
calves  shut  up  at  home. 

The  temple  of  Dagon  at  Ashdod  was  destroyed 
by  Jonathan  the  brother  of  Judas  the  Maccahee, 
.ibout  the  year  B.  C.  148  (I  Mace.  x:84).         J.  N. 

DAILY  (da'ly),  (Gr.  i-rtovirun,  ep-ee-oo' see-os, 
necessary.  Matt.  vi:ii:  I,uke  xi:3i.  The  phrase 
really  mc.iiis  the  bread  of  our  necesiitv,  i.  e.,  neces- 
Stirv  for  us  i/iiy  hv  i/tiy. 

DAILY  OFFERING  or  SACRIFICE  (da'ly- 
(■>f  frr-Ing).     See   SArKll'lCK. 

DALE,  THE  KING'S  (dal,  the  kTngs),  (Heb. 
I-  .r«i  ay'mek,   depression),    the  name  of  a  valley 

near  Jerusalem  where  Absalom  built  a  family 
monument  (Gen.  xiv:i7;  2  Sam.  xviii:l8).  It  is  also 
called  the  "  \'ale  of  Shaveh." 

DALAIAH  (da  la'ya),  (Heb.  ^^tp,  liel-awyatf' , 
Jehov.ih  (Klivers).      See  Dklaiah. 

DALETH  (H,i'leih). 

The  fourth  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  The 
English  letter  D  comes  from  the  same  source,  and 
represents  it  in  anglicised  Hebrew  names.  It 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  fourth  section  of  Ps. 
cxix,  in  which  section  each  verse  of  the  Hebrew 
begins   with  this  letter. 

DALlffANTJTHA  (d.ll'ma-nn'lhi),  (Gr.  \a\^r. 
ovOd,  ,f,i/-»iii>i-oo-tfiith'),  a  village  near  Magdala 
(M.trk  viii:io;  comp.  Matt.  xv:3ot;  prob.ibly  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  a  little 
to  the  north  of  Tiberias.  The  exact  site  is  un- 
known. 

DALMATIA  (d.M  ma'shi-4),  (Gr.  AoXm<it/o,  ,ial- 
mat  ee' ah),  .1  province  of  Europe  on  the  cast  of  the 
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Adriatic  Sea,  forming  part  of  Illyricum,  and  con- 
tiguous to  Macedonia. 

Titus  was  sent  into  this  region  by  Paul  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel. 

DAIiPHON    (dal'fon),    (Heb.  P\%  dal-fone ), 

one  of  the  ten  sons  of  Haman ;  killed  by  the  Jews 
on  the  13th  of  Adar  (.Esth.  ix.7). 

DAIX  (dam),  (Heb.  2??,  Miie),  a  mother  among 
animals. 

The  Mosaic  code  had  several  regulations  respect- 
ing treatment  of  parents,  even  among  animals 
(Exod.  xxii:3o;  Lev.  xxii:27;  Exod.  xxiii:i9; 
Deut.  xxii:6,  7). 

DAMAGES  (dam'ij-ez),  the  restitution  or  re- 
muneration prescribed  by  law  for  offenses  against 
tlie  name,  property  or  person  of  another.  (See 
Law.) 

DAIXABIS  (dara'a-rls),  (Gr.  Ad/iapis,  dam'ar-is), 
a  woman  of  Athens,  who  was  led  to  embrace 
Christianity  by  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul  (Acts 
xvii:34). 

Some  suppose  she  was  the  wife  of  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite,  who  is  mentioned  before  her;  but 


Damascus'  are  found  in  Is.  vii  :8.  It  is  expressly 
said  'the  head  of  Syria  is  Damascus ;'  also,  Is. 
xvii  :3,  'the  kingdom'  is  to  cease  'from  Damascus.' 
So  that  this  place  was  obviously  the  metropolis  of 
a  Syrian  empire.  It  gave  name  (Syria  Damas- 
ccna,  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  13)  to  a  district  of  Syria 
which,  in  I  Chron.  xix  :6,  is  distinguished  a* 
'Syria-Maachah,'  in  the  common  English  Version 
The  plain  is  about  400  stadia  from  the  Meditei- 
ranean,  and  from  six  to  eight  days'  journey  from 
Jerusalem. 

(2)  Topography.  Damascus— by  some  held  to 
be  the  most  ancient  city  in  the  world — is  called  by 
the  Orientals  'a  pearl  surrounded  by  emeralds.' 
Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  its  position, 
whether  approached  from  the  side  of  Mount  Leb- 
anon, from  the  Desert  to  the  east,  or  by  the  higli 
road  from  the  north  from  Aleppo  and  Hamah 
For  many  miles  the  city  is  girdled  by  fertile  fields, 
or  gardens,  as  they  are  called,  which  being 
watered  by  rivers  and  sparkling  streams,  give  to 
the  vegetation,  consisting  principally  of  olive- 
trees,  a  remarkable  freshness  and  beauty.  Of  all 
the  cities  of  the  East,  Damascus  is  probably  the 
most  oriental. 


the  construction  in  the  Greek  will  not  sanction  this 
conclusion.  The  name  Damaris  does  not  occur 
elsewhere,  whence  some  suppose  it  a  corruption  of 
Damalis.  which  was  not  an  uncommon  name ;  but 
the  r  and  /  are  in  Greek  so  constantly  interchanged 
as  to  render  this  emendation  superfluous. 

DAMASCENE  (dam'a-sen),  a  native  or  inhabi- 
tant of  Damascus  (2  Cor.  xi:32). 

DAMASCtrS  (da-mas'kus),  (Heb.  F?^^  dam- 
meh'sek;  {C,r.  ^aiioLaxh,  dam-as-kds),  called  by  the 
natives  Es-Sham. 

(1)  The  Metropolis  and  Capital  of  Syria, 
also  capital  of  an  important  pashalic  of  the  same 
name,  lies  in  a  plain  at  the  eastern  foot  of  Anti- 
Libanus.  It  was  sometimes  spoken  of  by  the  an- 
cients as  an  Arabian  city,  but  in  reality  it  belongs 
to  Syria.  In  2  Sam.  viii  :5,  6,  'the  Syrians  of  Da- 
mascus' are  spoken  of,  and  the  words,  'Syria  of 


The  plain  of  Damascus  owes  its  fertility  and 
loveliness  to  the  river  Barrada,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  either  the  Abana  or  Pharpar  of  2  Kings  v: 
12,  and  has  been  noticed  under  another  head  (see 
Abana). 

The  view  of  Damascus,  when  the  traveler 
emerges  from  Anti-Libanus,  is  of  the  most  en- 
chanting kind,  and  the  surrounding  country  is 
dense  with  luxuriant  foliage. 

(3)  Origin  and  Early  Histor>.  Of  the  origin 
of  Damascus  nothing  certain  is  known.  The 
building  of  it  has  been  ascribed  both  to  Abraham 
and  to  his  'steward,  Eliezer  of  Damascus.'  That 
the  city  existed  as  early  as  the  days  of  Abraham 
is  clear  from  Gen.  xiv:i5;  xv  :2 ;  but  the  way  in 
which  it  is  spoken  of  in  these  passages  shows  that 
even  at  the  time  to  which  they  refer  it  was  not 
a  new  nor  an  unknown  place :  for  Abraham's 
Steward  is  characterized  as  being  of  Damascus. 
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and  the  locality  of  another  town  (Hobah)  is 
fixed  by  stating  that  it  lay  on  the  left  hand  of 
Damascus.'  L.  Muller  (Ad  Orig.  Reg.  Damas.) 
has  undertaken  to  show  that  it  was  even  then 
governed  by  its  own  rulers.  How  long  it  may 
have  retained  its  independence  cannot  be  deter- 
mined; but  it  appears  (2  Sam.  viii  :s.  6;  I  Chron. 
xviii  15,  6)  that  its  monarch  having  unadvisedly 
attacked  the  victorious  David,  the  Hebrew  sov- 
ereign defeated  the  Syrians,  making  a  great 
slaughter  of  them,  and,  in  his  turn,  subdued 
Damascus,  and  e.xacted  tribute  from  its  inhabi- 
tants. This  subjection  was  not  of  long  duration, 
for  under  his  successor  (i  Kings  xi  124)  one 
Rezon,  a  servant  of  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah, 
made  himself  master  of  Damascus,  and,  ruling 
over  Syria,  'was  an  adversary  to  Israel  all  the 
days  of  Solomon.'  After  Rezon,  Hezion  occupied 
the  throne ;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Tabri- 
mon  (I  Kings  xv:i8,  19),  who  was  in  alliance 
with  Asa,  king  of  Judah.  Preserving  the  same 
direct  line,  the  crown  then  fell  to  Bcnhadad,  who. 
having  been  in  a  league  with  Baasha,  king  of 
Israel,  was  bribed  by  Asa  to  desert  his  ally,  and 
join  himself  in  attacking  Baasha,  on  whom  the 
united  forces  inflicted  great  injury  (i  Kings  xv : 
19,  20).  In  the  time  of  Benhadad,  son  of  the 
preceding  monarch,  Damascus  was  the  head  of  a 
very  powerful  empire,  since  it  appears  ( i  Kings 
XX :i)  that  "thirty  and  two  kings'  (doubtless  petty 
princes  or  pashas,  governors  of  provinces)  ac 
companied  him  in  a  campaign  which  he  under- 
took against  Samaria.  Of  Ahab,  its  king,  he 
made  insolent  demands. 

The  king  of  Israel  therefore  took  counsel  of 
'all  the  elders  of  the  land,'  and.  being  advised 
to  resist,  met  the  threats  of  Benhadad  with  these 
famous  words: — 'Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on 
his  harness  boast  himself  as  he  that  puttcth  it 
off.'  The  Damascene  king,  undismayed,  gave 
himself  up  to  drinking  and  revelry.  Ahab  was 
under  religious  influences.  The  battle  took  place; 
the  Syrians  were  defeated,  and  their  king  effected 
his  retreat  with  difficulty.  The  subsequent  opera- 
tions of  the  Damascenes,  under  their  king,  have 
already  been  stated  (sec  Benhadad).  Hazael,  the 
successor  of  Benhadad,  unwilling  to  give  up  hope 
of  being  master  of  Ramoth-Gilcad,  was  attacked 
by  the  united  forces  of  Judah  and  Israel,  whom 
he  vanquished,  wounding  Joram  (2  Kings  viii : 
28)  ;  and.  at  a  later  period,  under  Jehu  (2  Kings 
X  :33),  laid  waste  a  large  portion  of  the  Israelitish 
kingdom  and  'threshed  Gilead  with  threshing 
instruments  of  iron'  (Amos  i:3).  Determined  on 
revenge  (2  Kings  xii:i7),  Hazael  marched  to 
Jerusalem,  and  was  Ixiught  off  by  King  Jchoash 
by  a  most  costly  sacrifice.  He,  however,  took 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  (2  Kings  xiii:3),  and, 
though  he  treated  the  people  oppressively,  he  was 
able  to  hand  them  over  in  subjection  to  his  son, 
Benhadad  HI,  who  was  thrice  beaten  (2  Kings 
xiii  :24,  25)  by  the  Israelitish  king  Jehoash.  and 
deprived  of  all  his  conquests.  Jeroboam  II  (2 
Kings  xiv:28)  pursued  these  advantages,  and 
captured  Damascus  itself.  Subsequently  a  junc- 
tion took  place  between  Israel  and  Damascus, 
when  (2  Kings  xvij,  6)  Rcziii,  king  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  I'ekali,  kinj;  of  the  fcirmer,  entered  into 
a  confederacy,  and  undertook  an  expedition 
against  Ahaz,  king  of  Jiidah  (Is.  vii:f).  They 
succeeded  in  'recovering  Elalh  to  Syria,"  but  could 
not  prevail  against  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xvi/i). 
Ahaz,  however,  urged  by  necessity,  applied  for 
aid  to  Tiglath-pilcser.  king  of  A'i'svria.  who,  being 
bribed  by  a  munificent  pre<;cnt.  fell  on  Damascus, 
took  it,  carried  the  people  of  it  captive  to  Kir  (on 
the  river  Kur),  slew  Rezin,  and  united  the  Da- 


mascene territory  with  his  own  kingdom  (2  Kings 
xvi:9;  Is.  viii  14;  x:9;  xvii.i).  (For  confirmation 
from  the  monuments  see  McCurdy,  History, 
I'rophecy,  and  the  Monuments;  Dr.  Ira  Maurice 
Price,  The  Monuments  and  the  Old  Testament, 
p.  273.  If-  ed.) 

Damascus  after  this  fell  under  the  power  of  the 
Babylonians  and  Persians,  from  whom  it  was 
taken  by  Alexander  the  Great,  as  one  consequence 
of  his  victory  at  Issus  (Arrian,  Exped.  Alex. 
ii:il,  15;  Curt.  iii:i2).  Then  it  made  a  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidae,  from  whom  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  (Flor.  iii:5; 
Diod.  Sic.  xxxix:30).  In  the  time  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  it  belonged  to  the  dependent  kingdom  of  the 
Arabian  prince  Arctas.  At  a  later  period  it  was 
reckoned  among  the  cities  of  Dccapolis  (Plin. 
Htst.  Xat.  v:i6)  ;  then  it  was  added  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Phoenice,  and  at  last  made  a  part  of  the 
province  of  Phoenicia  Libanesia  (liierocles, 
Syncc).  From  the  time  of  Hadrian  it  bore  the 
honorary  title  of  Metropolis,  without  enjoying  the 
rights  of  a  metropolis.  Under  the  Greek  emper- 
ors of  Constantinople  Damascus  was  the  most  cele- 
brated city  of  the  East,  remarkable  for  its  wealth, 
luxury,  magnificence,  and  its  very  large  Christian 
population.  A  great  era  in  its  history  is  its  con- 
quest by  the  Saracens,  of  which  an  account  may 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Arabic  historian 
Alwakidi  (Ocklcy's  Hist,  of  the  Saracens).  I'he 
war  was  begun  about  A.  D.  633,  by  the  celebrated 
Abubeker,  the  successor  of  Mohammed  ;  and  end- 
ed in  the  capture  of  the  city,  and  the  substitution 
of  Islamism  for  Christianity.  It  then  became  the 
capital  of  the  whole  Mussulman  world,  till  the 
Caliphate  was  removed  from  it  to  Bagdad.  The 
city  continued  under  the  sway  of  the  caliphs  of 
Bagdad  till  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Tui;ks, 
and  was  held  and  rendered  famous  by  Noureddin 
and  Saladin.  In  1301  Timour  the  Tartar  cap- 
tured the  city  and  barbarously  treated  its  inhab- 
itants. From  Josephus  (Pe  Bell.  Jud.  1:2;  xxv: 
2;  XX  :2;  comp.  Acts  ix:2)  it  appears  that  its  pop- 
ulation contained  great  numbers  of  Jews. 

Damascus  is  famous  in  the  first  age  of  Chris- 
tianity for  the  conversion  and  first  preaching  of 
the  apostle  Paul  (Acts  ix  13.  20;  Gal.  i:i7).  The 
consequences  might  have  been  fatal  to  the  apostle, 
for  his  life  was  endangered  in  this  fanatical  city. 
"In  Damascus  the  governor  under  Arctas,  the  king, 
kept  the  cily  of  the  Damascenes  with  a  garrison, 
desirous  to  apprehend  me;  and  through  a  window 
in  a  basket  was  I  let  down  by  the  wall,  and  es- 
caped his  hands'   (2  Cor.  xi;32-3). 

(4)  The  Present  Condition.  The  interior  of 
the  city  docs  not  correspond  with  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  its  environs.  In  the  Armenian  quar- 
ter the  houses  are  built  with  mud.  and  picrcc<l 
towards  the  street  by  a  very  few  small  grated  win- 
dows with  red  painted  shutters.  They  are  low, 
and  the  flat  arched  doors  resemble  those  of  stables. 
A  filthy  dunghill  and  a  pool  of  stinking  water  are 
almost  invariably  before  the  doors.  In  some  of 
these  dwellings,  belonging  to  the  principal  Arme- 
nian merchants,  there  is  great  internal  richness 
and  elegance.  The  furniture  consists  of  magnifi- 
cent Persian  or  Bagdad  carpets,  which  entirely 
cover  the  marble  or  cedar  floor,  and  of  numerous 
cushions  and  mattres.scs,  spread  in  the  middle  of 
the  saloon,  for  the  members  of  the  family  to  sit 
or  Iran  against. 

There  is  a  fine  wide  street,  formed  by  tlw 
palaces  of  the  agas  of  Damascus,  who  are  the 
nobility  of  the  land  The  fronts  of  these  palaces, 
however,  towards  the  street,  are  like  long  prison 
or  hospital  walls,  mere  grey  mud  walls,  with  few 
or  no  windows,  whilst  at  intervals  is  a  great  gate 
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opening  on  a  court.  But  the  interior  is  magnifi- 
cent. The  bazaars  are  very  striking.  The  great 
bazaar  is  about  half  a  league  long.  There  are  long 
streets  covered  in  with  high  wood-work,  and  lined 
with  shops,  stalls,  magazines,  and  cafes.  The 
shops  are  narrow,  and  go  only  a  short  way  back. 
The  merchant  is  seated  m  front,  with  his  legs  dou- 
bled up  below  him,  and  the  pipe  in  his  mouth. 
The  magazines  are  stored  with  merchandise  of  all 
sorts,  and  particularly  with  Indian  manufactures, 
which  are  brought  in  great  profusion  by  the  cara- 
vans from  Bagdad.  In  the  midst  of  the  bazaars 
stands  the  finest  khan  in  the  East,  that  of  ^lussan 
Pasha.  It  is  an  immense  cupola,  whose  bold 
springing  arch  recalls  that  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome ; 
it  is  in  like  manner  borne  on  granite  pillars. 

Not  far  distant  is  the  principal  mosque,  formerly 
a  church  consecrated  to  St.  John,  whose  skull  and 
sepulchre,  found  in  this  holy  place,  give  it  such 
a  sanctity  that  it  is  death  for  even  a  ^Ioham- 
medan  to  enter  the  room  where  the  relics  are 
kept.  Situated  at  the  edge  of  the  desert,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  plains  of  Coele- Syria  and  the  valleys 
of  Galilee,  of  Idumaea,  and  of  the  coasts  of  the 
Sea  of  Syria.  Damascus  was  needed  as  a  resting- 
place  for  the  caravans  to  India.  It  is  essentially  a 
commercial  town.  Two  hundred  merchants  are 
permanently  settled  in  it.  Foreign  trade  is  car- 
ried on  by  the  Great  Mecca  caravan,  the  Bagdad 
caravan,  the  Aleppo,  and  by  several  small  ones  to 
Beirut  (its  sea-port),  Tripoli,  Acre,  etc.  Lamar- 
tine  makes  its  population  to  be  some  300,000,  of 
whom  30,000  are  Christians.  Another  estimate 
(McCuUoch,  Geograpli.  Diet.)  gives  only  from 
120,000  to  150,000  inhabitants,  comprising  12,000 
Christians  and  as  many  Jews,  which  is  probably  a 
pretty  high  estimate. 

Political  changes  and  social  influences  have  les- 
sened and  mitigated  the  proverbial  bigotry  of  the 
Damascenes.  The  lower  classes,  indeed,  are  still 
fanatical,  but  a  better  feeling  on  religion  prevails 
in  the  higher.  Winding  round  the  walls  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  one  comes  to  a  point  where 
they  were  broken  at  the  top.  at  which  Paul  is  said 
to  have  been  let  down  in  a  basket,  to  escape  the 
indignation  of  the  Jews,  when  (Acts  ix)  'the  dis- 
ciples took  him  by  night,  and  let  him  down  by  the 
wall  in  a  basket.'  From  hence,  passing  on  through 
some  pretty  lanes,  the  traveler  reaches  an  open 
green  spot,  surrounded  by  trees,  over  the  tops  of 
which  can  be  seen  the  distant  summits  of  Mount 
Hermon.  At  this  place  it  is  said  Saul  had  arrived 
when  (Acts  i.x:3)  as  he  journeyed  he  came  near 
Damascus,  and  suddenly  there  shined  round  about 
him  a  great  light  from  heaven.  These  localities 
are  pointed  out  with  the  greatest  confidence  by  the 
Damascene  Christians  of  all  sects,  and  are  held 
in  great  veneration;  nor  is  it  dif-icult  to  suppose 
that  the  true  spots  have  been  handed  down  by 
tradition  among  the  followers  of  the  cross.  'The 
street  which  is  called  Straight'  (Acts  ix:ii)  is 
still  found  in  Damascus,  or  at  any  rate  a  street 
bearing  that  name.  Addison  says  it  is  "a  mile  in 
length.'  and  'so-called  because  it  leads  direct  from 
the  gate  to  the  castle  or  palace  of  the  Pasha.'  The 
house  of  Judas,  also,  to  which  .Ananias  went,  is 
still  pointed  out.  as  well  as  that  of  Ananias  hirn- 
self.  How  much  credulity  may  have  had  to  do  in 
fixing  on  and  perpetuating  the  recollection  of  these 
localities,  it  is  probably  easier  to  suspect  than  to 
ascertain.  J.  R    B. 

Burckhardt,  Arabia,  p.  194;  Lamartine,  Travels 
in  the  East ;  Addison's  Damascus  and  Palmyra, 
ii:ioo:  Bowring's  Re  fort  an  Syria;  Stanley.  S\nai 
and  Palestine;  Porter.  Five  Vears  in  Damascus; 
Pococke,  Travels;  Kelley,  Syria. 


SAICN'ATION'  (dam-na'shiin),  (Gr.  anuXcia,  ap- 
oh' lei-ahy  destruction,  losing  away;,  a  word  gener- 
ally used,  in  a  theological  sense,  to  express  a  total 
loss  of  the  soul;  but  this  is  not  its  proper  import 
in  all  places  where  it  occurs  in  Scripture;  andthe 
use  of  it  is  in  some  passages  of  our  translation 
extremely  unfortunate. 

We  read,  John  v  129,  of  the  "resurrection  to 
damnation;"  of  "eternal  damnation"  (Mark  iii ; 
29)  of  "the  damnation  of  hell"  (Matt,  xxiii  :33), 
where  the  stronger  sense  of  the  word  is  exacted 
by  the  context:  but  in  Matt.  xxiii:i4,  we  read  of 
tlie  "greater  damnation,"  which  evidently  implies  a 
lesser  damnation;  and  in  Rom.  xiii  :2,  I  Cor. 
xi  :29,  and  I  Tim.  v:i2,  we  should  read  "condem- 
nation," or  "judgment"  (Rom.  xiv:23).  "He 
that  doubteth  is  damned,"  should  be  read  "self- 
condemned." 

DAN  (dan),  (Heb.  1?,  dawn,  a  judge). 

(1)  Son  of  Jacob.  Dan  was  the  fifth  son  of 
Jacob  by  the  concubine  Bilhah  (Gen.  x,\.x:3; 
XXXV  ;25),  and  founder  of  one  of  the  tribes  o( 
Israel.  Dan  had  but  one  son,  called  Hushiiii 
(Gen.  xlvi  :23)  :  notwithstanding  which,  when  the 
Israelites  came  out  of  Egypt,  this  tribe  contained 
02,700  adult  males  (Num.  i  :39),  which  made  it  the 
second  of  the  tribes  in  number,  Judah  only  being 
above  it.  Its  numbers  were  less  affected  in  the 
desert  than  those  of  many  other  tribes;  for  at  the 
census,  before  entering  Canaan,  it  mustered  64,400 
(Num.  xxvi:43),  being  an  increase  of  1.700. 
which  gave  it  still  the  second  rank  in  population. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  tribe 
corresponding  to  this  eminence  in  population :  the 
most  remarkable  circumstance  in  its  history,  how- 
ever, is  connected  with  this  fact.  The  original 
settlement  assigned  to  the  tribe  in  southwestern 
Palestine  being  too  small  for  its  large  population, 
a  body  of  them  went  forth  to  seek  a  settlement  in 
the  remote  north,  and  seized  and  remained  in  per- 
manent occupation  of  the  town  and  district  of 
Laish,  the  inhabitants  of  which  dwelt  in  greater 
security  and  were  more  easily  conquered  than  the 
neighbors  of  the  tribe  in  its  own  proper  territory 
(Josh,  xix  147  ;  Judg.  i  :34  :  xviii).  The  district 
regularly  allotted  to  the  tribe,  although  contracted, 
was  very  fertile.  It  had  the  country  of  the  Philis- 
tines on  the  west,  part  of  Judah  with  Benjamin  on 
the  east,  Ephraim  on  the  north,  and  Simeon  on 
the  south.  The  territory  proved  inadequate 
chiefly  from  the  inability  of  the  Danites  to  expel 
the  Philistines  and  Amorites,  who  occupied  parts 
of  the  land  assigned  to  them.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  territory  as  allotted,  but  not  possessed, 
extended  to  the  Mediterranean  through  the  coun- 
try of  the  Philistines.  Samson  was  of  this  tribe, 
and  its  proximity  to  the  Philistines  explains  many 
circumstances  in  the  history  of  that  hero.  It  ap- 
pears from  that  history  that  there  was  an  under- 
current of  private  and  social  intercourse  between 
the  Philistines  and  the  Danites,  notwithstanding 
the  public  enmity  between  Israel  and  the  former 
(Judg.   xiii:   xvi). 

(2)  Town  of  Dan.  The  town,  anciently  called 
Laish,  or  Leshem,  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
article  as  having  been  conquered  by  a  warlike  col- 
nny  of  Danites,  who  named  it  after  their  tribe. 
The  terms  in  which  the  condition  of  Laish  is  de- 
scribed, previously  to  the  conquest,  indicate  that 
the  place  belonged  to  the  Sidonians.  ".nd  that  the 
inhabitants  lived  quiet  and  secure,  'after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Sidonians.'  enjoying  abundance  of  all 
things  (Judg.  xviii:?).  They  seem  to  have  de- 
rived their  security  from  the  absence  of  any  ad- 
verse powers  in  their  neighborhood,  and  from  con- 
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fidencc  in  (he  protection  of  Sidon.  which  was. 
however,  too  far  off  to  render  aid  in  the  case  of 
such  a  sudden  assault  as  that  by  which  they  were 
overpowered.  This  distance  of  Sidon  was  care- 
fully noted  by  the  Danite  spies  as  a  circumstance 
favorable  to  the  enterprise ;  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  Sidon  ever  made  any  etTort  to  dispossess  the 
intruders.  Dan  afterwards  became  a  chief  seat  of 
Jeroboam's  idolatry,  and  one  of  the  golden  calves 
was  set  up  there  (i  Kings  xii  :28.  29).  It  was 
conquered,  along  with  other  towns,  by  the  Syrians 
(l  Kings  xv:jo)  ;  and  the  name  is  familiar  from 
the  recurrence  of  the  proverbial  expression,  'from 
Dan  to  Bccrslicb.T.  to  denote  the  extent  of  the 
Promised  Land  (judg.  xx:i;  I  Sam.  iii:20;  2 
Sam.  xvii:ii),  (See  Beersheba.)  In  the  days 
of  Eusebius.  Dan  was  still  a  small  village,  which 
is  placed  by  him  four  miles  from  Paneas.  towards 
Tyre.  As  this  distance  corresponds  to  the  position 
of  the  fountain  at  Tel  cl-Kady.  which  forms  one 
of  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  and  is  doubtless  that 
which  is  called  Dan  by  Josephus  (Aniiq.  i:io,  2), 
the  situation  of  the  city  of  Dan  could  not  therefore 
have  been  that  of  Paneas  itself,  with  which  it  has 
been  in  later  times  confounded.  (See  C.i;s.\rea 
Philippi.)  There  are  no  longer  any  ruins  near 
the  spring  at  Tel  el-Kady,  but  at  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  north,  Burckhardt  noticed  ruins  of 
ancient  habitations ;  and  the  bill  which  overhangs 
the  fountains  appears  to  have  been  built  upon, 
though  nothing  is  now  visible  (Burckhardt,  Syria, 
p.  42:  Robinson,  Researches,  iii  :35i-358).  The 
mound  rises  out  of  a  close  jungle  of  tall  bushes 
and  rank  reeds,  with  larger  trees  on  the  higher 
slopes,  until  an  irregular  oblong  plateau  is 
reached,  about  forty  feet  high  on  the  north  side 
and  eighty  feet  on  the  south,  and  resting  upon 
one  of  the  broad  fringe-like  terraces  with  which 
the  skirts  of  Hermon  sweep  down  towards  the 
plain  of  Huleh  (Lake  Merom).  G.  A.  Smith  pre- 
fers to  locale  Dan  at  Banias. 

(3)  An  Arabian  City.  There  was  apparently 
a  city  named  Dan  in  Southern  Arabia,  associated 
with  Jason.  fr(5in  which  the  Phoenicians  obtained 
wrought  iron,  cassia,  and  calamus  (Ezek.  xxvii : 
19).     This  is   not   certain,   however. 

(4)  Camp  of  Dan.  (Judg.  xiii:25;  xviii:l2, 
A.  V.  "Mahanili -dan"),  the  name  given  to  the 
portion  of  country  in  which  the  Danites  pitched 
before  emigrating  northward  ;  or  probably  the  lo- 
cation of  some  Danite  families  which  remained. 

(5)  Dan  Even  TInto  Beersheba.  Dan  being 
the  northern  boundary  of  Canaan,  and  Beersheba 
its  most  southerly  town,  this  proverbial  saying  ex- 
pressed the  extreme  length  of  the  land  (Judg. 
XX  :i:   I   Sam.  iii  :20.  etc.). 

(6)  There  is  a  reference  in  Ezek.  xxvii:ic)  in  the 
A.  V.  to  '■  Dan  also"  (Hcb.  '0]),  but  the  R.  V.  has 
it  correctly  "  V'edan."  This  is  su[i|>osed  to  be 
Aden  in  Arabi.i.  formerly  the  chief  trading  port  of 
Arabia  before  the  rise  of  Mochar. 

DANCE  (dans), (Heb.  Hn,  JtAoo/,  to  twist,  dance, 
dancing,  chorus). 

i.  The  words  in  the  original,  rendered  in  our 
translation  by  this  term,  denote,  properly,  lo  leap 
for  jvy 

(1)  Ancient  Dance.  The  character  of  the 
ancient  dance  was  very  difTcrent  from  that  of  ours, 
as  appears  from  the  conduct  of  Miriam,  who  'took 
a  timbrel  in  her  hand,  and  all  the  women  went  out 
after  her  with  timbrels  and  with  dances'  Pre- 
cisely similar  is  the  Oriental  dance  of  the  present 
day,  which,  accompanied  of  course  with  music,  is 
led  by  the  principal  person  of  the  company,  the 
rest  imitating  the  steps.  The  evolutions,  as  well 
as  the  songs,  are  extemporaneous — not  confined  to 


a  fixed  rule,  but  varied  at  the  pleasure  of  the  lead- 
ing dancer;  and  yet  they  are  generally  executed 
with  so  much  grace,  and  the  time  so  well  kept 
with  the  simple  notes  of  the  music,  that  the  group 
of  attendants  show  wonderful  address  and  pro- 
priety in  following  the  variations  of  the  leader's 
feet. 

(2)  Sacred  Dances.  At  a  very  early  period, 
dancing  was  enlisted  into  the  service  of  religion 
among  many  people ;  the  dance,  enlivened  by  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  was  a  usual  accompani- 
ment in  all  the  processions  and  festivals  (Strabo, 
x)  ;  and,  indeed,  so  indispensable  was  this  species 
of  violent  merriment  that  no  ceremonial  was  con- 
sidered duly  accomplished,  no  triumph  rightly  cel- 
ebrated, without  the  aid  of  dancing. 

The  Hebrews,  in  common  with  other  nations, 
had  their  sacred  dances,  which  were  performed  on 
their  solemn  anniversaries,  and  other  occasions  of 
commemorating  some  special  token  of  the  divine 
goodness  and  favor,  as  means  of  drawing  forth, 
in  the  liveliest  manner,  their  expressions  of  joy 
and  thanksgiving.  The  performers  were  usually 
a  band  of  females,  who,  in  cases  of  public  rejoi- 
cing, volunteered  their  services  (Exod.  xv:2o;  1 
Sam.  xviii:6),  and  who,  in  the  case  of  religious 
observances,  composed  the  regular  chorus  of  the 
temple  (Ps.  cxlix:3;  cl:4),  although  there  are  not 
wanting  instances  of  men  also  joining  in  the  dance 
on  these  seasons  of  religious  festivity.  Thus  Da- 
vid deemed  it  no  way  derogatory  to  his  royal  dig- 
nity to  dance  on  the  auspicious  occasion  of  the  ark 
being  brought   up  to  Jerusalem. 

His  conduct  was  imitated  by  the  later  Jews, 
and  the  dance  incorporated  among  their  favorite 
usages  as  an  appropriate  close  of  the  joyous  oc- 
casion of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles. 

(3)  Perversion.  (Buxtorf,  De  Synag.  Jud. 
cap,  21).  From  being  exclusively,  or  at  least  prin- 
cipally, reserved  for  occasions  of  religious  wor- 
ship and  festivity,  dancing  came  gradually  to  be 
practiced  in  common  life  on  any  remarkat)le  sea- 
sons of  mirth  and  rejoicing  (Jer.  xxxi:_4;  Ps. 
xxxMi).  In  early  times,  indeed,  those  who  per- 
verted the  exercise  from  a  sacred  use  to  purposes 
of  amusement  were  considered  profane  and  in- 
famous; and  hence  Job  introduces  it  as  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  in  the  character  of  the  un- 
godly rich,  lh.it  they  encouraged  a  taste  for  dan- 
cing in  their  families  (Job  xxiiit).  During  the 
classic  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome  society  under- 
went a  complete  revolution  of  sentiment  on  this 
subject;  insomuch  that  the  Grecian  poets  repre- 
sent the  gods  themselves  as  passionately  fond  of 
the  diversion  (Poller's  Grec.  Anliq.  ii:40O);  and 
that  not  only  at  Rome,  but  through  all  the  prov- 
inces of  the  empire,  it  was  a  favorite  pastime, 
resorted  to  not  only  lo  enliven  feasts,  but  in  the 
celebration  of  domestic  joy  (Luke  xv  :25 ;  Matt. 
xiv:6).  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  strong 
partiality  cherished  for  this  inspiriting  amuse- 
ment. It  was  considered  beneath  the  dignity  of 
persons  of  rank  and  character  lo  practice  it.  The 
well-known  words  of  Cicero,  that  'no  one  dances 
unless  he  is  either  drunk  or  mad.'  express  the  pre- 
vailing sense  as  lo  the  impropriety  of  respectable 
individuals  taking  part  in  it  ;  and  hence  the  gay 
circles  of  Rome  and  its  provinces  derived  all  their 
entcrlainment.  as  is  done  in  the  East  to  this  day, 
from  the  exhibitions  of  professional  dancers. 

Amateur  dancing  in  high  life  was.  as  that  writer 
informs  us,  by  no  means  uncnimncni  in  the  volup- 
tuous limes  of  the  later  emperors.  But  in  the  age 
of  Herod  it  was  exceedingly  rare  and  almost  un- 
heard of:  and  therefore  tlie  condescension  of  Sa- 
lome, who  volunteered,  in  honor  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  that   monarch's   birthday,  to  exhibit   her 
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handsome  person  as  she  led  the  mazy  dance  in 
the  saloons  of  Macharus — for  though  she  was  a 
child  at  this  time,  .as  some  suppose  (Michaelis, 
Introd.),  she  was  still  a  princess — was  felt  to  be 
a  compliment  that  merited  the  highest  reward. 
The  folly  and  rashness  of  Herod  in  giving  her  an 
unlimited  promise,  great  as  they  were,  have  been 
equaled  and  even  surpassed  by  the  munificence 
which  many  other  eastern  monarchs  have  lavished 
upon  favorite  dancers.     (See  Herod;  Salome.) 

The  Jewish  dance  was  performed  by  the  sexes 
separately.  There  is  no  evidence  from  sacred  his- 
tory that  the  diversion  was  promiscuously  enjoyed, 
except  it  might  be  at  the  erection  of  the  deified 
calf,  when,  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  festival 
of  Apis,  all  classes  of  the  Hebrews  intermingled  in 
the  frantic  revelry.  In  the  sacred  dances,  although 
both  se.xes  seem  to  have  frequently  borne  a  part 
in  the  procession  or  chorus,  they  remained  in  dis- 
tinct and  separate  companies  (Ps.  Ixviii  :25  ;  Jer. 
xxxi  :i3). 

2.  By  'dance'  the  A.  V.  translates  the  Hebrew 
word  Machol,  a  musical  instrument  of  percussion  ; 
according  to  many,  used  to  accompany  the  dance, 
and  hence  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  dance 
Itself. 

Figurative.  Dancing  in  the  Scriptures  is  ex- 
pressive of  joy  as  contrasted  with  mourning  ( Ps. 
XXX  :ii,  etc.). 

DANGER  (dan'jer),  (Gr.  Ii-oxos,  en'okh-os,  sub- 
ject to,  liable  to). 

(i)  The  different  degrees  of  danger  of  the 
judgment,  council,  or  hell-fire,  denote  different 
degrees  of  punishment,  according  to  the  greater  or 
lesser  heinousness  of  men's  crimes; and  there  is  an 
allusion  to  the  Jewish  courts,  the  lesser  of  which 
judged  lesser  crimes,  and  inflicted  lesser  punish- 
ments (Matt.  v:2i,  22).  (2)  Sailing  was  danger- 
ous, after  the  fast  of  expiation,  on  the  tenth  day 
of  the  seventh  month ;  winter  began,  and  the 
weather  became  stormy  (Acts  xxvii:9). 

DANIEL  (dan'i-el  or  yel),  (Heb.  "^''^'3,  i^aw- 
nee-yale' ,  God  is  my  judge). 

/.  A  celebrated  prophet  in  the  Chaldaean  and 
Persian  period.  There  are  in  the  Bible  two  other 
persons  of  the  same  name — a  son  of  David  (i 
Chron.  iii:i),  and  a  Levite  of  the  race  of  Ithamar 
(Ezra  viii:2;  Neh.  x:6). 

(1)  Early  Life.  Daniel  was  descended  from 
one  of  the  highest  families  in  Judah,  if  not  even 
of  royal  blood  (Dan.  i  13 ;  comp.  Joseph.  Antiq. 
x:lo,  l).  Jerusalem  was  thus  probably  his  birth- 
place, though  the  passage  (Dan.  ix:24)  quoted 
in  favor  of  that  opinion,  is  considered  by  many 
commentators  as  not  at  all  conclusive. 

We  find  the  lad  Daniel,  at  the  age  of  twelve  or 
sixteen  years,  already  in  Babylon,  whither  he  had 
been  carried,  together  with  three  other  Hebrew 
youths  of  rank,  Ananiah,  Mishael  and  Azariah, 
at  the  first  deportation  of  the  people  of  Judah 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim. 

(2)  Enters  the  King's  Service.  He  and  his 
companions  were  obliged  to  enter  the  service  of 
the  royal  court  of  Babylon,  on  which  occasion  he 
received  the  Chalda?an  name  of  Belshat:ar  (i.  e., 
Beli  prince fis,  princeps  cui  Belus  favet),  accord- 
ing to  eastern  custom  when  a  change  takes  place 
in  one's  condition  of  life,  and  more  especially  if 
his  personal  liberty  is  thereby  affected  (comp. 
2  Kings  xxiii:34;  xxiv:i7;  Esth.  ii:7;   Ezra  v: 

14). 

In  this  his  new  career,  Daniel  received  that 
thorough  polish  of  education  which  Oriental  eti- 
quette renders  indispensable  in  a  courtier  (comp. 
iii:6;  Plat.  Alcib,  sec.  37).  and  was  more  espe- 
cially   'nstructed   'in    the    writing    and     speaking 


Chaldaean'  (Dan.  i:4).  That  Daniel  had  distin- 
guished himself,  and  already  at  an  early  period 
acquired  renown  for  high  wisdom,  piety  and  strict 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  law  (comp.  Ezek.  xiv : 
14,  20;  xxviii:3;  Dan.  i  :8-i6)   is  very  evident. 

A  proper  opportunity  of  evincing  both  the  acute- 
ness  of  his  mind  and  his  religious  notions  soon 
presented  itself  in  the  custom  of  the  Eastern 
courts  to  entertain  the  officers  attached  to  them 
from  the  royal  table  (Athenaus,  iv:io,  p.  145,  ed. 
Casaub).  Daniel  was  thus  exposed  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  partaking  of  unclean  food,  and  of  partici- 
pating in  the  idolatrous  ceremonies  attendant  on 
heathen  banquets.  His  prudent  proceedings,  wise 
bearing  and  absolute  refusal  to  comply  with  such 
customs  were  crowned  with  the  Divine  blessing 
and  had  the  most  splendid  results. 

(3)  Interprets  Dreams.  After  the  lapse  of  the 
three  years  fixed  for  his  education,  Daniel  was 
attached  to  the  court  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  where, 
by  the  Divine  aid,  he  succeeded  in  interpreting  a 
dream  of  that  prince  to  his  satisfaction,  by  which 
means — as  Joseph  of  old  in  Egypt — he  rose  into 
high  favor  with  the  king,  and  was  entrusted  with 
two  important  offices- — the  governorship  of  the 
province  of  Babylon  and  the  head  inspectorship 
of  the  sacerdotal  caste   (Dan.  ii:48). 

Considerably  later,  in  the  reign  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, we  find  Daniel  interpreting  another  dream 
of  the  king's,  to  the  effect  that,  in  punishment 
of  his  pride,  he  was  to  lose,  for  a  time,  his  throne, 
but  to  be  again  restored  to  it  after  his  humiliation 
had  been  completed  (Dan.  iv).  Here  he  dis- 
plays not  only  the  most  touching  anxiety,  love, 
loyalty  and  concern  for  his  princely  benefactor, 
but  also  the  energ>'  and  solemnity  becoming  his 
position,  pointing  out  with  vigor  and  power  the 
only  course  left  for  the  monarch  to  pursue  for 
his  peace  and  welfare. 

(4)  In  Retirement.  Under  the  unworthy  suc- 
cessors of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Daniel  and  his  de- 
servings  seem  to  have  been  forgotten,  and  he  was 
removed  from  his  high  posts.  His  situation  at 
court  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  a  very 
inferior  office  (comp.  Dan.  viii:27);  neither  is 
it  likely  that  he  should  have  retained  his  rank  as 
head  inspector  of  the  order  of  magians  in  a 
country  where  these  were  the  principal  actors  in 
effecting  changes  in  the  administration  whenever 
a  new  succession  to  the  throne  took  place. 

We  thus  lose  sight  of  Daniel  until  the  first  and 
third  year  of  King  Belshazzar  (Dan.  v  7.  8), 
generally  understood  to  have  been  the  last  king 
of  Babylon.  He  was  regent  or  co-king  with  his 
father,  Nabonidus,  and  was  slain  when  the  Per- 
sians obtained  the  city.  (See  Belshazzar;  Baby- 
lon ;  CvRiTS ;  Darius.) 

(5)  Restored  to  Office.  Shortly  before  this 
event  Daniel  was  again  restored  to  the  royal 
favor,  and  became  moral  preacher  to  the  king, 
who  overwhelmed  him  with  honors  and  titles  in 
consequence  of  his  being  able  to  read  and  solve 
the  meaning  of  a  sentence  miraculously  displayed, 
which  tended  to  rouse  the  conscience  of  the 
wicked  prince. 

Under  the  same  king  we  see  Daniel  both 
alarmed  and  comforted  by  two  remarkable  visions 
(Dan.  vii.,  viii),  which  disclosed  to  him  the  fu- 
ture course  of  events  and  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
most  powerful  empires  of  the  world,  but  in  par- 
ticular their  relations  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
its  development  to  the  great  consummation. 

After  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  the  united 
powers  of  Media  and  Persia.  Daniel  seriously 
busied  himself  under  the  short  reign  (two  years) 
of  Darius  the  Mede  or  Cyaxares  II  with  the 
affairs  of  his  people  and  their  possible  return  from 
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exile,  the  term  of  which  was  fast  approaching,  ac- 
cording to  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiali.  In  deep 
humility  and  prostration  of  spirit  he  then  prayed 
to  the  Almighty,  in  the  name  of  his  people,  for 
forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and  for  the  Divine 
mercy  in  their  behalf ;  and  the  answering  promises 
he  received  far  exceeded  the  tenor  of  his  prayer, 
for  the  visions  of  the  Seer  were  extended  to  the 
end  of  time  (Dan.  ix).     (Sec  Darius.) 

(6)  Persecution.  In  a  practical  point  of  view 
also  Daniel  appeared  at  that  lime  a  .highly-fav- 
ored instrument  of  Jehovah.  Occupying,  as  he 
did,  one  of  the  highest  posts  of  honor  in  the 
state,  the  strictness  and  scrupulousness  with  which 
he  fulflUed  his  ofiicial  duties  cculd  not  fail  to 
rouse  en\'y  and  jealousy  in  the  breasts  of  his  col- 
leagues, who  well  knew  how  to  win  the  weak 
monarch,  whom  they  at  last  induced  to  issue  a 
decree  imposing  certain  acts,  the  performance  of 
which,  they  well  knew,  was  altogether  at  variance 
with  the  creed  of  which  Daniel  was  a  zealous  pro- 
fessor. For  his  disobedience  the  prophet  suffered 
the  penalty  specified  in  the  decree ;  he  was  thrown 
into  a  den  of  lions,  but  was  miraculously   saved 

ly  the  mercy  of  God — a  circumstance  which  en- 
nanced  his  reputation  and  again  raised  him  to  the 
highest  posts  of  honor  under  Darius  and  Cyrus 
(Dan.  vit. 

(7)  Patriotism.  He  had.  at  last,  the  happiness 
to  see  his  most  ardent  wishes  accomplished — to 
behold  his  people  restored  to  their  own  land. 
Though  his  advanced  age  would  not  allow  him  to 
be  among  those  who  returned  to  Palestine,  yet 
he  never  for  a  moment  ceased  to  occupy  his  mind 
and  heart  with  his  people  and  their  concerns 
(Dan.  X  :i2). 

(8)  Visions.  In  the  third  year  of  Cyrus  he 
had  a  series  of  visions,  in  which  he  was  informed 
of  the  minutest  details  respecting  the  future  his- 
tory and  sufferings  of  his  nation,  to  the  period  of 
their  true  redemption  through  Christ,  as  also  a 
consolatory  notice  to  himself  to  proceed  calmly 
and  peaceably  to  the  end  of  his  days,  and  then 
await  patiently  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  at  the 
end  of  time. 

From  that  period  the  accounts  respecting  him 
are  vague,  sometimes  confused,  and  even  strange. 
and  we  hardly  need  mention  the  various  fables 
which  report  his  death  to  have  taken  place  in  Pal- 
estine. Babylon  or  Siisa.  H.  A.  C.  H. 

2.  Second  son  of  David,  born  at  Hebron,  of 
Abigail   (l  Chron.  iii:l> 

3.  A  descendant  of  Ithamar.  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii:2). 

4.  One  of  the  priests  who  sealed  the  covenant 
with  Nchcmiah.  He  is  probably  the  same  as  Dan- 
iel Number  /  in  this  article,  but  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Daniel   Number  J.    ( B.  C.  445.) 

DANTEI.,  BOOK  OF  (d.ln'ygl,  b<V,k  6v). 

This  import.mt.  and  in  many  respects  remark- 
able, book  takes  its  name  not  only  from  the  prin- 
cipal person  in  it.  but  also  and  chiefly  from  him 
as  its  real  author,  there  being  no  doubt  whatever 
that,  as  the  book  itself  testifies,  it  was  composed 
by  Daniel  (Comp.  vii:i,  28;  viii:2;  ix:2l. 

(1)  Rank  in  Canon.  It  occupies,  however,  but 
a  third  r.ink  in  the  Hebrew  canon,  not  among 
the  Prophets,  but  in  the  llanionrapha.  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  correct  view  of  the  composers  of 
the  canon,  that  Daniel  did  not  exercise  his  pro- 
phetic office  in  the  more  restricted  and  proper 
sen«e  of  the  term  'prophecv.' 

(2)  Historical.  The  book  of  Daniel  divides 
itself  into  two  parts,  historical  (chaps,  i-iv)  and 
proplictic  (chaps,  vii-xii).  arranged  respectively 
in  chronological  order.    It's  object  is  by  no  means 


to  give  a  summary  historical  account  of  the  period 
of  the  exile,  or  of  the  life  of  Daniel  himself,  since 
it  contains  only  a  few  isolated  points  both  as  to 
historical  facts  and  prophetic  revelations.  But 
the  plan  or  tendency  which  so  consistently  runs 
through  the  whole  book  is  of  a  far  different  char- 
acter; it  is  to  show  the  extraordinary  and  wonder- 
ful means  which  the  Lord  made  use  of,  in  a  period 
of  the  deepest  misery,  when  the  theocracy  seemed 
dissolved  and  fast  approaching  its  extinction,  to 
afford  assistance  to  his  people,  proving  to  them 
that  he  had  not  entirely  forsaken  them,  and  mak- 
ing them  sensible  of  the  fact  that  His  merciful 
presence  still  continued  to  dwell  with  them,  even 
without  the  Temple  and  beyond  the  Land  of 
Promise. 

The  wonders  related  in  Daniel  (chaps,  i-vi)  are 
thus  mostly  of  a  peculiar,  prominent  and  striking 
character  and  resemble  in  many  respects  those 
performed  of  old  time  in  Egypt.  Their  divine 
tendency  was,  on  the  one  hand,  to  lead  the  heathen 
power,  which  proudly  fancied  itself  to  be  the  con- 
queror of  the  theocracy,  to  the  acknowledgment 
that  there  was  an  essential  difference  between  the 
world  and  the  kingdom  of  God;  and,  on  the  other, 
to  impress  degenerate  and  callous  Israel  with  the 
full  conviction  that  the  power  of  God  was  still 
the  same  as  it  was  of  old  in  Eg\'pt. 

(3)  Langruage.  The  language  of  the  book  is 
partly  Chaldaean  (ii:4;  vii  :28)  and  partly  He- 
brew. The  latter  is  not  unlike  that  of  Ezekiel, 
though  less  impure  and  corrupt,  and  not  so  re- 
plete with  anomalous  grammatical  forms. 

(4)  Prophetic.  The  style  is,  even  in  the  pro- 
phetic parts,  more  prosaic  than  poetical.  The  his- 
torical descriptions  are  usually  very  broad  and 
prolix  in  details,  but  the  prophecies  have  a  more 
rhetorical  character  and  their  delivery  is  fre- 
quently somewhat  abrupt ;  their  style  is  descrip- 
tive, painting  with  the  most  lively  colors  the 
still  fresh  impression  which  the  vision  has  made 
on  the  mental  eye. 

The  following  are  the  essential  features  of  the 
prophetic  tenor  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  while  the 
visions  in  chap,  ii  and  vii.  together  with  their  dif- 
ferent symbols,  may  be  considered  as  embodying 
the  leading  notion  of  the  whole:  The  development 
of  the  whole  of  the  heathen  power,  until  the  com- 
pletion and  glorification  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
appeared  to  the  prophet  in  the  shape  of  four  pow- 
ers of  the  world,  each  successive  power  always 
surpassing  the  preceding  in  might  and  strength, 
namely,  the  Babylonian.  Medo- Persian,  Greek  and 
Roman.  The  kingdom  of  God  proves  itself  con- 
queror of  them  all — a  power  which  alone  is  ever- 
lasting, and  showing  itself  in  its  utmost  glorifica- 
tion in  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  as  JudRe 
and  Lord  of  the  world.  I'ntil  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  the  people  of  God  have  yet  to  go  through 
a  period  of  heavy  trials.  That  period  is  particu- 
larly described  in  chapters  viii  and  xi.  illustrative 
of  the  last  and  heaviest  combats  which  the  king- 
dom of  God  would  have  to  endure. 

The  period  until  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah 
is  a  fixed  and  sacred  number — seventy  weeks  of 
years  (ch.  ix).  After  the  lapse  of  that  period 
ensues  the  death  of  the  Messiah;  the  expiation 
of  the  people  is  realized;  true  justice  is  revealed, 
but  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  are  in  punishment 

?iven  up  to  destruction.     The  true  rise  from  this 
all  and  corruption  ensues  only  at  the  end  of  time 
in  the  general  resurrection   (ch.  xii). 

(5)  Attacks  Upon  Its  Unity.  The  unity  of 
the  book  has  been  disputed  by  several  critics,  and 
more  especially  by  Euliborn  and  licrthoblt.  wh  > 
conceived  it  to  have  been  written  by  more  than 
one   author,   on   account   of   some   contradictions 
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which  they  thought  they  had  discovered  in  it, 
such  as  in  i:2i,  compared  with  x:i,  and  in  i  :5-l8, 
compared  with  ii;i. 

(6)  Genuineness  and  Authenticity.  Much 
greater  is  the  difference  of  opinion  respecting 
the  authenticity  of  the  book.  The  oldest  known 
opponent  of  it  is  the  heathen  philosopher  Por- 
phyry, in  the  third  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  He  found  no  successor  in  his  views  until  the 
time  of  the  English  deists,  when  Collins  attempted 
to  attack  the  authenticity  of  Daniel,  as  was  done 
by  Semler  in  Germany.  In  later  times  its  authen- 
ticity has  been  questioned  by  a  number  of  Biblical 
critics,  who  have  made  elaborate  attacks  upon  it. 

The  objections  of  these  writers  have  been  fully 
met  and  confuted.  They  rest,  to  a  great  e.xtent.  part- 
ly on  historical  errors, partly  on  the  want  of  a  sound 
exegesis,  and,  lastly,  on  the  perversion  of  a  few 
passages  in  the  text.  Thus  it  has  turned  out  that 
several  of  the  arguments  have  led  to  a  far  dif- 
ferent and  even  opposite  result  from  what  was 
originally  meant,  namely,  to  the  defense  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  book.  The  existence  of  a 
king  Darius  of  the  Medians,  mentioned  in  chap, 
vi.,  is  a  thorough  historical  fact,  and  the  very 
circumstance  that  such  an  insignificant  prince, 
eclipsed  as  his  name  was  by  the  splendor  of  Cyrus, 
and  therefore  unnoticed  in  the  fabulous  and  his- 
torical chroniclfs  of  Persia,  should  be  known  and 
mentioned  in  this  book,  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  the 
high  historical  authority  of  Daniel.  Nor  does  the 
whole  dogmatic  tenor  of  the  book  speak  less  in 
favor  of  its  genuineness,  since  the  dogmatic  spirit 
of  the  Maccabnean  period  is  essentially  different 
from  that  which  it  exhibits,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  Christolog>-,  which  forms  the  substance  and 
basis  of  Daniel.     (See  D.\Rlus.)         H.  A,  C.  H. 

(7)  Interpretation.  The  book  contains  three 
representations  of  the  world's  history,  more  or 
less  closely  related  to  each  other,  which,  with  their 
interpretations,  may  be  outlined  as  follows: 


Ch.  viii 

=Babylonian  Empire 


Ch.  ii  Ch  vii 

A.  G  o  1  d  e  n=The  lion 

head 
S  i  1  V  e  r— The  bear       ™The  ram       — Medo-Persian    " 

breast 
Braze  n=The  leopard=The  he-goa»^Grecian  " 

belly  and 

thighs 
Iron  legs  =The  fourth 

and     iron    beast  e=Rotnan 

and     clay 

Jeet 

B.  G  o  I  d  e  n— The  lion  —Babylonian  Empire 

head 
S  i  I  ve  r -^The  bear      —The  rnm        —Medo-Persian     " 

breast 
Braze  n=The  leopard—The  he-goat —Macedonian       " 

belly  and 

thighs 
Iron  legs^The  fourth 

and    iron    beast  =Syrian  " 

and    clay 

feet 

C.  Gol  d  en— The  lion  — BabylonianEmpire 

head 
Silver  —The  bear     —  /•  The  ram   —Median 

breast  \ 

B  r  az  en— Theleopard— ■{  —Persian 

belly  and 

thighs 
Iron  le^s— The  fourth 

and    irox    beast         —The  he-goat— Grecian  " 

and    clay 

(eet 

The  interpretation  A  has  been  the  one  geiierally 
received.  In  fact,  it  was  almost  universal  in  the 
early  Jewish  and  the  Christian  Church.  B  has  had 
few  advocates.  C  is  now  the  prevailing  inter- 
pretation.    (E.  L.  Curtis,  Hastings'  Bib.  Diet.) 

(8)  Literature.  The  most  important  commen- 
tators on  Daniel  are,  among  the  fathers.  Ephrsni 
Syrus,    Jerome,   Theodoret ;    among   the   rabbins. 


Jarchi,  Kimchi,  Abea  Ezra,  Joseph  Jacchiades; 
among  the  Protestant  theologians,  Melancthon, 
Calvin,  Martin  Geier,  de  Dieu,  Venema,  Chr. 
Bened.  Michaelis,  J.  D.  Michaelis.  In  more  recent 
times  critical  works  on  Daniel  have  appeared  by 
Bertholdt  ( iSoOJ  ,  Rosenmuller  (1832;,  Ilavernick 
(1832;,  Lengcrke  (1835),  Maurer  (1830;,  Birks, 
The  four  prophetic  empires,  and  The  /ico  later 
visions  of  Dan.;  Stuart,  Commentary,  Boston, 
1850;  Noyes,  Xeiv  Transl.  of  the  Heb.  Proph.,  vol. 
ii,  1866;  Ewald  (Proph.  d.  A.  B.),  1867,  Eng.  tr., 
1881 ;  Keil,  1869,  Eng.  tr.,  1872;  Zockler  (Lange's 
BibcliK'erk),  1870.  Eng.  tr.  and  add.  by  Strong, 
1875;  Fuller  (Speaker's  Com.),  1876;  Meinhold 
(Kgf.  KoDi.),  i88g;  Bevan.  1892;  Behrmann 
(Hand.  Koni.),  1894;  Fariar  (E.vpositor's  Bible), 
1895;  Heng.  Beitraege,  1831,  Eng.  tr.,  1848; 
Tregelles,  IDefence  of  Authenticity,  1852;  Auber- 
len,  Der  Prophet  Daniel  und  Offenbarung  Johan- 
nes, 1854-57,  Eng.  tr.,  1857;  Pusey,  Dan.  the  Pro- 
phet, 1864,  3d  ed.  1869 ;  Fuller,  Essay  on  the  Au- 
thenticity of  Daniel,  1864;  Lenormant,  La  Divina- 
tion chc:  les  Chald.  (pp.  169-236),  1875,;  Cornill, 
Margoliouth  in  Expos.,  April,  i8go;  Fuller  in. 
Expos.,  3d  series,  vols,  i,  ii ;  Sayce  HCM  (pp. 
495-537),  1893;  Terry,  Proph.  of  Dan.  Expounded, 
1893. 

The  following  works  may  also  be  consulted: 
The  Old  Testament  Introductions  of  Karl  F. 
Keil,  Cornill,  Driver,  Konig,  Strack  et  al.,  and 
the  Old  Testament  Theologies  of  Dillmann, 
Schultz,  Smend  et  al,  and  the  Messianic  or  Old 
Testament  Prophecies  of  Briggs,  Delitzsch,  Hof- 
mann  {Weissagung  u.  Erfueltung).  Orelli,  Riehm, 
('/  al.,  and  in  the  Histories  of  Israel  or  The  Jc'd's 
of  Ewald,  (}ratz,  Kohler,  Kittel,  Stade,  Schiirer 
et  al. 

(9)  Apocryphal  Addenda.  (See  Deutero- 
Canonical  Books.)  In  the  version  of  the  Sev- 
enty, and  in  that  of  Theodotion,  there  are  found 
some  considerable  additions  to  the  book  of  Daniel 
which  are  wanting  in  the  Hebrew  canon.  These 
are:  (i)  The  Prayer  of  Azarias,  etc.  (Dan.  iii: 
24-51  ;  (2)  The  Song  of  the  Three  Children 
(Dan.  iii:52-90);  (3)  The  History  of  Susanna 
(Dan.  xiii)  ;  (4)  The  Narrative  of  Bel  and  the 
Dragon  (Dan  xiv). 

St.  Jerome,  who  translated  these,  together  with 
the  canonical  parts  of  the  book  of  Daniel  from 
the  Greek  version  of  Theodotion,  observes :  'Dan- 
iel, as  received  among  the  Hebrews,  contains 
neither  the  history  of  Susanna,  nor  the  Hymn 
of  the  Three  Children,  nor  the  Fables  of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon,  all  of  which,  as  they  are  dispersed 
throughout  the  world,  we  have  added.  lest  to  the 
ignorant  we  should  seem  to  have  cut  off  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  book,  transfixing  them  at 
the  same  time  with  a  dagger.' 

Jerome  further  observes  that  the  history  of 
Susanna  is  considered  by  nearly  all  the  He- 
brews as  a  fable,  and  that  it  is  not  read  in  the 
synagogues ;  for  who,  say  they,  could  believe  that 
captives  had  the  power  of  starving  their  princes 
and  judges?   (Prcef.  ad  Danielem). 

(l)  The  subject  of  the  Prayer  of  Azarias,  and  of 
the  Song  of  the  three  youths,  Azarias,  .Ananias 
and  Misael  (the  Hebrew  names  of  Shadrach, 
Meshach  and  Abed-nego).  consists  in  a  petition 
for  deliverance  from  the  furnace,  and  a  hymn  of 
thanksgiving  on  the  part  of  the  young  men  for 
their  preservation  in  the  midst  of  the  flames. 
De  Wette  (Lehrbuch)  conceives  that  the  Prayer 
and  the  Hymn  betray  marks  of  two  different 
authors  (Dan.  iii:38:  comp.  with  53,  55.  84,  85, 
Stephen's  Division),  and  that  the  latter  has  the 
appearance  of  being  written  with  a  liturgical 
obiect.     Certain  it  is  that,  from  a  very  early  pe- 
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riod,  it  formed  part  of  the  church  service  (sec 
Rufinus.  in  Symbol.  .-Ifost.,  who  observes  that 
this  hynm  was  then  sung  throughout  the  whole 
church,  and  Athanasius,  /'<■  i-irgiiiitatc)  ;  it  is 
one  of  the  canticles  still  sung  on  all  festivals  in 
the  Roman,  and  retained  in  the  daily  service  of 
the  Anglican  church. 

(2)  The  History  of  Susanna  is  probably  a 
moral  parable,  founded  perhaps  on  some  fact, 
and  affording  a  beautiful  lesson  of  chastity. 

The  object  of  the  Jewish  author  of  the  history 
of  the  destruction  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  was, 
according  to  Jahn,  'to  warn  against  the  sin  of 
idolatry  some  of  his  brethren  who  had  embraced 
Egyptian  superstitions.  The  book  was.  therefore, 
weil  adapted  to  the  time,  and  shows  that  philoso- 
phy was  not  sufficient  to  keep  men  from  aposta- 
tizing into  the  most  absurd  and  degrading  super- 
stitions.' The  time  of  the  writing  Jahn  ascribes 
to  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies,  when  serpents  were 
Still  worshiped  at  Thebes. 

(3)  Bel  and  the  Dragon  is  read  in  the  Roman 
office  on  Ash  Wednesday,  and  in  the  Church  of 
England  on  the  23d  of  November.  Susanna  is 
read  in  the  Anglican  Church  on  the  22d  of  No- 
vember, and  in  the  Roman  on  the  vigil  of  the 
fourth  Sunday  in  Lent. 

We  shall  conclude  with  the  following  observa- 
tion of  Erasmus:  'It  is  astonishing  that  what 
Jerome  stabbed  with  his  dagger  is  now  every- 
where read  and  sung  in  the  churches;  nay,  we 
read,  without  any  mark  of  distinction,  what 
Jerome  did  not  fear  to  call  a  fable,  the  history  of 
Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and  which  he  would  not 
have  added  had  he  not  been  apprehensive  of 
seeming  to  have  cut  off  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  sacred  volume.  But  to  whom  did  he  fear  to 
seem  to  do  so?  To  the  ignorant,  as  he  himself 
observes.  Of  so  much  more  weight  to  the  igno- 
rant multitude  is  custom  than  the  judgment  of 
the  learned'  (Schol.  super  Praf.  Hieron.  in  Dan- 
ifl).  W.  W. 

Davidson,  Introd.  ,to  the  Old  Testament,  iii:227 
ff. ;  .'Vrnald,  Comm  on  the  A{>oe.  Book's;  Fritzsche, 
Exeg.   llandb.   i,  iii. 

DANITES  (dSn'ites),  the  descendants  of  Dan 

and  those  who  belonjjed  to  his  tribe  (Judg.  xiii;2; 
xviii:!,  11;  I  Chron.  xii:35).    (See  Dan.) 

DAN-JAAN  (din'ja'an),  (Heb.  1?-  'V,  (fawn 
yah.t'i,  I). Ill  pl.iying  the  pipe,  2  Sam.  xxiv:6). 
The  L.XX  and  the  Vulgate  read  "Dan  in  the 
woods." 

One  of  the  places  mentioned  as  being  visited 
by  Joab  when  taking  the  census.  It  is  given  be- 
tween Gilead  and  Zidon,  and  may  have  been 
therefore  in  the  vicinity  of  Dan  (.2  Sam.  xxiv: 
6).     Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  3.) 

DANNAH  (dJin'nah),  (Heb.  ^i1.  ilan-naw' ,m\ir- 

muring),  a  city  mentioned  with  Debir  and  Socoh, 
In  the  mount. liiis  of  Jud.ih  (Josh.  xv;4g).  It  prob- 
ably l.iy  south  o(  Hebron. 

DAK  (dar),  (Heb.  ^'5,  dar).      Tliis  word  occurs 

in  Esth.  i:6  ns  the  name  of  one  of  the  stones  in  the 
pavement  of  the  m.igniPcent  h.ill  in  which  y\hasu- 
erus  feasted  the  princes  of  his  empire. 

This  would  suggest  that  it  must  have  denoted 
a  kind  of  marble.  Some  take  it  to  signify  Parian 
marble,  others  white  marble ;  but  nothing  certain 
is  known  about  it.  In  Arabic  the  word  dar  sig 
nifus  a  large  pearl :  but  that  pearls  were  also 
fScd  in  the  pavements  of  even  regal  dining-rooms 
is  improbable  in  itself  and  tmsupportcd  by  any 
known  example.     (See  Alabaster.) 


DABA    (da'ra),    (Heb.    '"v  da-m-rah' ,    bearer 

holder;,  a  contraction  of  Darda  (I  Chron.  ii:6).    (See 
Darua.) 
DARCMONIM     (dark'roo-nrm)       See     Adar- 

CONIM. 

DABDA  (dar'da),  (Heb.  >"*",  (/l^r.(/<J,4',  pearl  of 
knowledge),  son  of  Mahol  (U.  C.  9601,  one  of  the 
four  men  renowned  for  wisdom,  but  whom  Solomon 
excelled  (l  Kings  iv:3l). 

In  I  Chron.  ii  ;6,  however,  the  same  four  names 
occur  again  as  "sons  of  Zerah,"  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  where  Darda  appears  as  Dara.  Although 
the  identity  of  these  persons  with  those  in  I 
Kings  iv  has  been  much  debated  they  are  proba- 
bly the  same. 

DAKIC    (dar'ili),   (Heb.  V"r  ",  ^/ar-/(«-»w«',  or 

r^"^"^^    ad-ar-kon  ,  drachma;   Ezra  ii:6g;    viii:27; 

Neh.  vii7o,  71,  7;;  i  Chron.  xxix:7),  a  gold  coin 
current  in  Palestine  in  the  period  after  the  return 
from  Babylon.     Translated  ui  A.  V.  dram. 

That  the  Hebrew  word  is,  in  the  Bible,  the 
name  of  a  coin  and  not  of  a  weight  appears  from 
its  similarity  to  the  Greek  appellation  of  the  only 
piece  to  which  it  could  refer.  The  allusions  in 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  show  that  the  coin  was  cur- 
rent in  Palestine  under  Cyrus  and  Artaxerxes 
Loiigimanus.     (See  Adarconim.) 

DARIUS  (da-ri'us)  or  rather  Darjavesh  (Gr. 
AopfiM,  hence  the  Roman  and  modern  form  of 
the  name;  Old  Persian  Darayavaush  ;  Heb.  ~..!r";'3' 
daiv-reh-ya-d/-V(tysh'),\\\<tn.\Tn^  under  which  three 
Medo-Persian  kings  are  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  original  form  of  the  name,  to  which  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  words  are  only  approxima- 
tions, has  been  read  by  Grotefend,  in  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  of  Persepolis,  as  Darheush,  or 
Darjcusli   (lleercn's  Idecn,  i  :2.  p.  350) 

(1)  Darius  the  Mede.  The  first  Darius  is 
'Darjavesh.  the  son  of  .^chashverosh,  of  the  seed 
of  the  Medes,"  in  the  book  of  Dan.  ix:i.  Much 
difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  as  to  the 
person  here  intended ;  but  it  appears  from  the 
passages  in  v  :30,  31  ;  vi  128  that  Darjavesh. 
the  NIede.  obtained  the  dominion  over  Babylon 
on  the  death  of  Belshazzar,  who  was  the  last 
Chaldxan  ruler  (see  Belshazzar),  and  that  he 
was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Koresh  (Cy- 
rus) in  the  sovereignty.  The  historical  juncture 
here  defined  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  period 
when  the  Medo-Pcrsian  army,  led  by  Cyrus,  took 
Babylon  (A.  D.  538);  and  Darjavesh,  the  Mede, 
must  denote  the  first  king  of  a  foreign  dynasty 
who  assumed  the  dominion  over  the  Babylonian 
empire  before  Cyrus.  These  indications  all  con- 
cur in  the  person  of  Cyaxarcs  the  Second,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Astyages  (see  Ahasuekus) 
and  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Cyrus. 

I.  A.  Pinches.  Hastings'  Bib.  Dirt.,  controverts 
this  opinion.  He  says:  "The  p.Tssage  in  Dan.  v: 
31.  where  he  is  described  as  having  received  the 
kingdom  (Revised  Version)  leads  one  to  ask 
whether,  in  spite  of  the  title  of  king  which  is 
given  to  him  (vi:6,  7,  etc.),  he  may  not  have 
been  really  governor  only.  In  the  Greek  his- 
torians and  in  the  Bab.  Chronicle  the  name  of 
Darius  the  Mede  does  not  occur,  he  who  preceded 
Cyrus  to  Babylon,  on  the  occasion  of  the  siege 
aiid  capture  of  that  city,  being  Gobryas.  who  may 
thus  he  regarded  as  having  'received  the  kingdom 
fr>r  him'  Gobryas.  like  Darius  the  Mede  (vi:l), 
appointed  governors  in  Babylon,  and  seems  also 
ti-  have  been  in  the  attack  which  resulted  in  Bel- 
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shazzar's  death  (Bab.  Chronicle,  Rev.  col.  i:l, 
•i;.  it  v/iii  ihus  be  seen  that  Cyrus  gave  great 
power  10  Gobryas,  who  was,  in  fact,  his  viceroy. 
Apparently,  therefore,  the  later  Jewish  writers 
looked  upon  Gobryas  as  having  as  much  author- 
ity as  Belshazzar,  whom  they  regarded  likewise 
as  king,  though  he  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
reigned.  The  confusion  of  the  names  of  Darius 
the  Mede  and  Gobryas  of  Gutium  (he  being  gov- 
ernor of  that  place,  which  is  regarded  as  having 
included  a  part  of  Media),  may  have  been  due  to 
the  scribes,  who,  being  more  familiar  with  the 
Greek  form  of  the  name  of  Darius  (the  end  of 
which,  when  carelessly  pronounced,  bears  a  cer- 
tain resemblance  to  that  of  Gobryas  in  that  lan- 
guage) than  with  the  Hebrew  form  Daryawesh, 
wrote  one  name  for  the  other ;  and  there  is  also 
the  possibility  that  one  of  Gobryas"  names  was 
Darius,  which  would  account  for  the  mistake." 
In  this  view  J.  F.  McCurdy,  Barnes'  Bib.  Diet.. 
concurs,  saying  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  other 
identification. 

(2)  Darius  Hystaspis.  The  second  'Dar- 
iavesh  king  of  Persia,  is  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Ezra  (iv-vii.)  in  Haggai,  and  in  Zechariah,  as  the 
king  who,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  effected 
the  e.xecution  of  those  decrees  of  Cyrus  which 
granted  the  Jews  the  liberty  to  rebuild  the  tem- 
ple, the  fulfillment  of  which  had  been  obstructed 
by  the  malicious  representations  which  their  ene- 
mies had  made  to  the  immediate  successors  of 
Cyrus.  It  is  agreed  that  this  prince  was  Dariiis 
Hystaspis,  who  succeeded  the  usurper  Smerdis 
(B.  C.  521)  and  reigned  thirty-six  years. 

(3)  Darius  Nothus.  The  third,  'Darjavesh  the 
Persian,'  occurs  in  Neh.  xii  .22.  in  a  passage  which 
merely  states  that  the  succession  of  priests  was 
registered  up  to  his  reign.  It  is  commonly  be- 
lieved that  this  king  was  Darius  Nothus,  who 
came  to  the  throne  (B.  C.  423).  and  reigned  nine- 
teen years. 

Darius  Codomannus  is  evidently  the  Persian 
king  alluded  to  in  I  Mace.  i:i.  J.  N. 

DARKNESS  (dark'nes),  (Heb,  "^^^  kho-shek' , 
the  dark;  Gr.  o-kAtoj,  stot'os),  in  the  physical  sense, 
is  specially  noticed,  on  three  occasions,  in  the 
Scriptures. 

1.  At  the  period  of  creation  darkness,  it  is 
said,  "was  on  the  face  of  the  deep"  (Gen.  i:2-4). 
(See  Cosmogony.) 

2.  The  plague  of  darkness  in  Egypt  (Exod. 
x:2i),  "darkness  that  might  be  felt."  (See 
Plagues  of  Egypt.) 

3.  In  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  (xxvii:4s)  and 
Luke  (xxiii:44)  we  read  that,  while  Jesus  hung 
upon  the  cross,  "from  the  sixth  hour  there  was 
darkness  over  all  the  land  unto  the  ninth  hour." 

That  the  darkness  could  not  have  proceeded 
from  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  placed  beyond  all 
doubt  by  the  fact  that,  it  being  then  the  time  of 
the  Passover,  the  moon  was  at  the  full.  This 
darkness  may,  therefore,  be  ascribed  to  an  extraor- 
dinary and  preternatural  obscuration  of  the  solar 
light,  which  might  precede  and  accompany  the 
earthquake  which  took  place  on  the  same  occa- 
sion. For  it  has  been  noticed  that  often  before  an 
earthquake  such  a  mist  arises  from  sulphurous 
vapors  as  to  occasion  a  darkness  almost  nocturnal 
(see  the  authors  cited  in  Kuinoel  ad  Matt,  xxiv  :29 
and  compare  Joel  ii  :2 ;  Rev.  vi:i2,  sq.).  Such 
a  darkness  might  extend  over  Judaea,  or  that  divi- 
sion of  Palestine  in  which  Jerusalem  stood,  to 
which  the  best  authorities  agree  that  here,  as  in 
some  other  places,  it  is  necessary  to  limit  the 
phrase  Traaav  r^v  7^1-,  rendered  "all  the  land.' 
Darkness    is    often    used    symbolically    in    the 


Scriptures  as  opposed  to  light,  which  is  the  sym- 
bol of  joy  and  safety,  to  express  misery  and  ad- 
versity (Job  xviii;6;  Ps.  cvii:io;  cxliii;3;  Is.  viii : 
22;  ix:i;  lix  :9,  10;  E.zek.  xxx:l8;  xxxii  :7,  8; 
x.xxiv:l2). 

Figurative,  (i)  Darkness  of  the  sun,  moon  and 
stars  is  used  figuratively  to  denote  a  general  dark- 
ness or  deficiency  in  the  government  or  body 
politic  (Is.  xiii:io;  Ezek.  xxxii  :7;  Joel  ii:io-3i). 
(2)  In  Eph.  v:ll,  the  expression,  'li'orks  of  dark- 
ness,' is  applied  to  the  heathen  mysteries,  on  ac- 
count of  the  impure  actions  which  the  initiated 
performed  in  them.  (3)  'Outer  darkness'  in  Is. 
viii:22;  Matt.  viii:i2;  x.xii:i3  and  elsewhere  refers 
to  the  darkness  outside,  in  the  streets  or  open 
country,  as  contrasted  with  the  blaze  of  cheerful 
light  in  the  house,  especially  when  a  convivial 
party  is  held  in  the  night  time.  .And  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  streets  in  the  East  are  utterly 
dark  after  nightfall,  there  being  no  shops  with 
lighted  windows,  nor  even  public  or  private  lamps 
to  impart  to  them  the  light  and  cheerfulness  to 
which  we  are  accustomed.  This  gives  the  more 
force  to  the  contrast  of  the  'outer  darkness'  with 
the  inner  light.  (4)  Darkness  is  used  to  represent 
the  state  of  the  dead  (Job  x:2i;  xvii:i3).  (s)  It 
is  also  employed  as  the  proper  and  significant  em- 
blem of  spiritual  blindness  and  ignorance  (Is. 
ix:2;  Ix:2;  Matt.  vi:23;  John  i  o ;  iii:i9;  2  Cor. 
iv:l-6;  l  John  ii  :8,  etc.).  (6)  To  eat  in  dark- 
ness is  to  live  in  perpetual  anxiety  and  distress 
amidst  the  outward  comforts  of  life  (Eccl.  v:i7.) 
(7)  To  meet  with  darkness  in  the  day  time,  and  to 
grope  at  noon,  is  to  be  exceedingly  infatuated,  or 
surprised  with  great  trouble  at  the  height  of  pros- 
perity (Job  v:i4).  (8)  The  darkness  is  past,  and 
the  true  light  shir.eth.  The  ceremonial  dispensa- 
tion is  over,  and  Jesus  is  clearly  exhibited  in  the 
Gospel.  The  state  of  ignorance,  error,  unbelief, 
and  wickedness  is  over :  and  believers  have  re- 
ceived the  knowledge,  felt  the  power  and  believed 
the  promises  of  God  (l  John  iii:8). 

DABKON  (dar'kon),  (Heb.  V?"}',  dar-kone' , 
perhaps  bearer,  or  scattering).  The  children  of 
Darkon  returned  from  Babylon  under  Zerubbabel 
along  with  "  the  servants  of  Solomon  '  (Ezra  ii:56  ; 
Neh.  vii:58),  B.  C.  458. 

DARLING  (dar'ling),  (Heb.  1'^'^  yawkheed  ; 

united,  only,  hence  beloved),  used  in    Ps.  xxii:20; 
xxxv;i7,  of  life  as  something  very   dear;    hence 
self. 
DABOiyi   (dar'om),  {Heb.  '2*'"'?,  daw-rom').  This 

word  means  the  south,  and  as  a  proper  name  is 
usually  understood  to  be  applied  to  the  southern- 
most part  of  Judaea,  in  Job  xxxviiii; ;  Deut. 
xxxiii:23;  Eccles.  i;6;  Ezek.  xxi:4;  xl:24. 

DAH.T  (dart),  (Heb.  V^,  khayts,  arrow),  an  in- 
strument of  war,  similar  to  an  arrow  or  light  spear 
(Job  xli:26;  Prov.  vii:23;  Eph.  vi:i6;  2  Sam. 
xviii:i4;  2  Chron.  xxxii:5;  Heb.  xii:20).  (See 
Arms,  Armor.) 

DATES  (dats).    See   Tamar. 

DATHAN  (da'than),  (Heb.  1??,  daw-thaivn' , 
fount),  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Reuben  (B.C.  1190) 
who  joined  Korah  in  the  revolt  against  the  authority 
of  Moses  and  Aaron  (Num.  xvi:i;  xxvi:9;  Deut. 
xi:6;  Ps.  cviiiy).    (See  Aaron.) 

DAtTGHTEB  (da'ter),  (Heb.  "2,  bath,  feminine 
of  !?•  bane,  son;  Gr.  evyirrip.ilioo-gai'air). 

It  has  in  Scripture  a  more  extended  applica- 
tion than  our  word  daughter.  Besides  its  usual 
and  proper  sense  of — 
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1.  A  daughter  real  or  adopted,  we  find  it  used 
to  designate : 

2.  A  uterine  sister,  niece  or  u>i.v  female  de- 
scendant (Gen.  xx;i2;  xxiv:48;  xxviii:6;  xxxvi : 
2;  Num.  xxv:i;  Ucut.  xxiii:!/). 

3.  Women,  as  natives,  residents  or  professing 
the  religion  of  certain  places,  as  'the  daughter  of 
Zion'  (Is.  iii:iC));  'daughters  of  the  Philistines' 
(2  Sam.  i  :20j  ;  "daughters  of  a  strange  God' 
(Mai.  ii:ii;;  'daughters  of  men,'  i.  e.,  carnal 
women    (Gen.  vi:2).  etc. 

4.  Metaphorically,  small  towns  are  called 
daughters  of  neighboring  large  cities — metropoles 
or  mother  cities — to  which  they  belonged,  or  from 
which  they  were  derived,  as  'Heshbon  and  all  the 
daughters  (Auth.  Version,  villages)  thereof 
Num.  xxi:25;  so  Tyre  is  called  the  daughter  of 
Sidon  (Is.  xxiii:i2),  as  having  been  originally 
a  colony  from  thence,  and  hence  also  the  town  of 
Abel  is  called  'a  mother  in  Israel'  (2  Sam.  xx:i9), 
and  Galli  is  in  one  place  ( comp.  2  Sam.  i:20;  i 
Chron.  xviiiri)  called  Gath-Ammah,  or  Gath  the 
mother  town,  to  distinguish  it  from  its  own  de- 
pendencies, or  from  another  place  called  Gath. 
See  other  instances  in  Num.  xxi:32;  Judg.  xi:26; 
Josh  XV  :45.  etc. 

6.  The  people  collectively  of  any  place,  the 
name  of  which  is  given,  as  'the  daughter  (i.  e., 
the  people)  of  Jerusalem  hath  shaken  her  head  at 
thee  (Is,  xxxvii:22;  see  also  Ps.  xlvrij;  cxxxvii: 
8;  Is.  x-.yi;  Jer.  xlviiig;  Lam.  iv.22;  Zcch.  ix;9). 

6.  The  word  'daughter,'  followed  by  a  numeral, 
indicates  a  woman  of  the  age  indicated  by  the 
numeral,  as  when  Sarah  (in  the  original)  is 
called  'the  daughter  of  ninety  years'   (Gen.  xvii : 

The  sig^nifications  of  the  word  'daughter  m  its 
scriptural  use  might  be  still  more  minutely  dis- 
tinguished, but  they  may  all  be  referred  to  one  or 
other  of  these  heads. 

Respecting  the  condition  of  daughters  in  fam- 
ilies  (see  Wo.MEN  ;   MarkiaceJ. 

Figurative,  (l)  Joseph  is  called  'a  fruitful 
bough  whose  daughters  (branches)  run  over  the 
wall'  (Gen.  xlix:22).  (2)  The  daughters  of  a 
city,  chiefly  a  capital  one,  signify  not  only  its  in- 
habitants, but  also  lesser  cities  or  villages  (Num. 
xxi:25).  (3)  The  saints  are  represented  as 
daughters;  they  arc  dear  to  God  and  to  their 
elder  brother,  Christ;  they  receive  their  all  from 
him,  and  arc  affectionate  and  beautiful  (Ps.  xlv: 
10-14.  (4)  The  daughters  of  the  horse-leech  are 
her  young  ones,  that  are  never  satisfied  with 
blood  (Prov.  xxxris).  (5)  The  daughters  of 
music  are  brought  low;  in  old  age  the  lungs  and 
other  organs  of  singing  are  weakened,  and  the 
ears  that  attended  to  it  become  dull  {Ecclcs.  xii:4). 
(6)  The  (laui^htcrs  of  trees  are  their  branches  and 
sprouts  iGen.  xlix:22). 

DATTGHTEB-IN-I.A'W  (da'ler-Tn-la'),  (Hcb. 
•^i?,  kal-law'  Gr.  n'/i-^v.  nflom'/tiy\,  denotes,  lit- 
erally, a  bride,  and  has  reference  to  a  son's  wife. 

DA"VID  (da'vid),  (Heb.  ""7,  linw-vitf);  Chron. 
''**1.  datu-verit ;  New  Test.  AafilS,  dah-beeit\.    The 

word  probably  means  beloved  (Gcsenius).  The 
reign  of  David  is  the  great  critical  era  in  the 
history  cjf  the  Ililirows. 

/.  Critical  Era.  It  decided  that  they  were 
to  have  for  nearly  five  centuries  a  national  mon- 
archy a  fixed  line  of  priesthood,  and  a  solemn  re- 
liRious  worship  by  music  and  psalms  of  exquisite 
beauty:  it  finally  separated  Israel  from  the  sur- 
rounding heathen,  and  gave  room  for  producing 
those  noble  monuments  of  sacred  writ,  to  the  in- 


fluence of  which  over  the  whole  world  no  end 
can  be  seen.  His  predecessor,  Saul,  had  many 
successes  against  the  Philistines,  but  it  is  clear 
that  he  made  little  impression  on  their  real 
power,  for  he  died  fighting  against  them,  not  on 
their  own  border,  but  at  the  opposite  side  of  his 
kingdom,  in  Mount  Gilboa.  As  tor  all  the  other 
'enemies  on  every  side' — Moabites,  Ammonites, 
Edoniites  and  the  kings  of  Zobah — however  much 
he  may  have  'vexed  them'  (i  Sam.  xiv:47),  they, 
as  well  as  the  .-Kmalekites,  remained  unsubdued, 
if  weakened.  The  real  work  of  establishing 
Israel  as  lord  over  the  whole  soil  of  Canaan  was 
left  for  David. 

2.  Authors  of  "Biographp.  Wc  learn  from  i 
Chron.  xxix:29  that  the  life  of  David  was  written 
by  Samuel,  Nathan  and  Gad;  ai.-o  (from  2  Sam. 
i:i8)  It  may  be  probably  inferred  that  other  in- 
formation concerning  him  was  contained  in  the 
poems  of  Jasher.  None  of  these  works  are  before 
us  in  their  original  form.  Materials  from  them 
have,  however,  been  worked  up  by  a  later  hand 
which,  it  would  seem,  has  sometimes  adopted 
whole  passages  from  them,  sometimes  has  modi- 
fied them  and  added  connecting  parts  and  ex- 
planations. Such,  at  least,  is  the  conclusion  to 
which  everyone  will  find  himself  strongly  pressed 
by  a  close  critici  m  of  the  whole  narrative.  The 
change  of  name  from  Ishui  to  Ishbosheth  (t  Sam. 
xiv:49,  and  2  Sam.  ii  :8,  etc.),  appears  to  indicate 
that  compositions  by  different  hands  have  been 
put  together. 

That  a  duplicate  account  is  found  of  the  origin 
of  the  proverb,  'Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets?' 
seems  undeniable  (i  Sam.  x:l-l2,  and  -xi.x  :20- 
24)  ;  and  if  a  single  clear  case  of  this  sort  is  ad- 
mitted to  exist,  various  others  must  probably  fall 
under  the  same  head.  On  this  ground,  doubtless, 
it  is  that  the  Vatican  Septuagint  has  omitted  chap. 
xviii:lo-ll,  since  this  attack  of  Saul  on  David's 
life  "on  the  morrow'  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  all 
that  follows,  and  the  verses  appear  to  be  a  dupli- 
cate of  chap,  xix  :g,  10  Less  certain  duplicates, 
and  yet  not  free  from  difliculty,  are  the  following: 
The  men  of  Ziph  twice  betray  David  to  Saul 
(chap,  xxiii  :I9,  and  xxvi:i)  ;  David  twice  spares 
Saul's  life  under  circumstances  highly  unlikely  to 
renir  (chap,  xxiv  and  xxvi),  and  on  each  occa- 
sion Saul  is  melted  into  tenderness.  The  former 
event  ends  with  an  oath  of  David  to  Saul,  which 
appears  like  a  final  termination  of  hostility,  while 
the  opening  of  chap,  xxvii  embarrasses  us  by  its 
extreme  abruptness,  when  the  very  opposite  result 
might  have  been  expected  from  that  which  im- 
mediately precedes.  Comparing  al.so  chap,  xxi : 
to-15  with  chap,  xxvii,  it  may  seem  that  David's 
sojourn  at  Gath  has  been  told  twice  over,  for 
though  each  pair  of  events  separately  might  with- 
out physical  impossibility  happen  twice,  yet. 
viewed  collectively,  the  repetition  of  so  many 
pairs  surpasses  all  human  probabilities.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  premi'-e  so  much,  to  show  why 
wc  are  disposed  to  be  satisfied  with  rough  results 
from  the  accounts  of  David's  earlier  life,  which. 
as  happens  with  all  celebrated  men  who  rise  from 
a  humble  station,  can  hardly  have  been  chronicled 
with  the  same  precautions  as  those  of  his  reign. 

3.  Life  of  "DaVid.  The  life  of  David  nat- 
urally divides  itself  into  three  portions:  (l)  The 
time  which  he  lived  under  Saul.  (2)  His  reign 
over  Judah  in  Hebron.  (.^)  His  reign  over  all 
Israel 

(1)  In  the  Reigrn  of  Saul.  In  the  first  period 
we  may  trace  the  orijfin  of  all  his  greatness.  His 
susceptible  temperament,  joined  to  his  devotional 
tendencies,  must,  at  a  very  early  age,  have  made 
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him  a  favorite  pupil  of  the  prophets,  whose  pe- 
culiar mark  was  the  harp  and  the  psalm  ( I  Sam. 
x;i-i2,  and  xix:20-24;  see  also  2  Kings  iii:l5). 
His  hospitable  reception,  when  in  distress,  by 
Ahime'.ech  the  priest,  and  the  atrocious  massa- 
cre innocently  brought  by  him  on  Nob,  the  city 
of  the  priests  (l  Sam.  xxi  and  x.\ii:9-i9),  must 
have  deeply  affected  his  generous  nature,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  cordial  affection  for  the 
whole  priestly  order,  whose  ministrations  he  him- 
self helped  to  elevate  by  his  devotional  melodies. 

At  an  early  period  he  attracted  the  notice  of 
Samuel,  and  if  we  are  to  arrange  events  accord- 
ing to  their  probable  connection,  we  may  believe 
that  after  David  had  been  driven  away  from  Saul 
and  his  life  several  times  attempted,  Samuel  ven- 
tured on  the  solemn  step  of  anointing  him  king. 
Whenever  this  took  place,  it  must  have  produced 
on  David  a  profound  impression  and  prepared  him 
to  do  that  in  which  Saul  had  so  eminently  failed, 
viz.,  to  reconcile  his  own  military  government 
with  a  filial  respect  for  the  prophets  and  an  hon- 
orable patronage  of  the  priesthood.  Besides  this, 
he  became  knit  into  a  bond  of  brotherhood  with 
his  heroic  comrades,  to  whom  he  was  eminently 
endeared  by  his  personal  self-denial  and  liberality 
(l  Sam.  xxx:2i-3r;  i  Chron.  xi:i8). 

This,  indeed,  drew  after  it  one  of  the  most 
painful  results,  viz.,  the  necessity  of  endurmg 
the  turbulence  of  his  violent  but  able  nephew 
Joab.  nor  could  we  expect  that  of  a  band  of  free- 
booters many  should  be  like  David.  Again,  dur- 
ing his  outlawry,  David  became  acquainted  in  turn 
not  only  with  all  the  wild  country  in  the  land, 
but  with  the  strongholds  of  the  enemy  all  round. 
By  his  residence  among  the  Philistines  he  must 
have  learned  all  their  arts  and  weapons  of  war, 
in  which  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  the  Israelites 
previously  inferior  (i  Sam.  xiii:i9-23).  With 
Nahash  the  Ammonite  he  was  in  intimate  friend- 
ship (2  Sam.  x:2)  :  to  the  king  of  Moab  he  en- 
trusted the  care  of  his  parents  (i  Sam.  xxii  :3)  ; 
from  Achish  of  Gath  he  received  the  important 
present  of  the  town  of  Ziklag  (l  Sam.  xxvii:6). 
It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  the  details 
of  the  last  passage,  without  professing  to  be 
miraculous,  go  beyond  the  limits  of  probabil- 
ity ;  for  if  we  even  suppose  that  David  could 
commit  the  massacres  there  described,  merely  in 
order  to  hide  his  own  perfidy,  it  is  still  incredible 
that  the  secret  could  have  been  kept  and  Achish 
continue  to  trust  him  (xxviii:2  and  xxi.x:3). 
That  Ziklag  was  a  strong  place  may  be  inferred 
from  I  Chron.  xii:i,  20. 

The  celebrity  acquired  in  successful  guerilla 
warfare,  even  in  modern  days,  turns  the  eyes  of 
whole  nations  on  a  chieftain,  and  in  an  age  which 
regarded  personal  heroism  as  the  first  qualification 
of  a  general  (i  Chron.  xi  :6)  and  of  a  king,  to 
triumph  over  the  persecutions  of  Saul  gave  David 
the  fairest  prospects  of  a  kingdom.  That  he  was 
able  to  escape  the  malice  of  his  enemy  was  due 
in  part  to  the  direct  help  given  him  by  the  nations 
round,  who  were  glad  to  keep  a  thorn  rankling 
in  Saul's  side;  in  part  also  to  the  indirect  results 
of  their  invasions  (i  Sam.  xxiii:27). 

The  account  transmitted  to  us  of  David's  dan- 
gers and  escapes  in  this  first  period  is  too  frag- 
mentary to  work  up  into  a  history ;  nevertheless, 
it  seems  to  be  divisible  into  two  parts,  differing  in 
character.  During  the  former  he  is  a  fugitive 
and  outlaw  in  the  land  of  Saul,  hiding  in  caves, 
pitching  in  the  wilderness,  or  occasionally  with 
great  risk  entering  walled  cities  (l  Sam.  xxiii:7; 
in  the  latter  he  abandons  his  native  soil  entirely 
and  lives  among  the  Philistines  as  one  of  their 
chieftains  (xxvii:l).     While  a  rover  in  the  land 


of  Judah,  his  position  (to  our  eyes)  is  anything 
but  honorable,  bemg  a  focus  to  which  'all  who 
were  in  distress,  m  debt  or  discontented  gathered 
themselves'  (xxii:2).  Yet,  as  the  number  of  his 
followers  became  large,  six  hundred  we  read, 
(xxiii:i3),  and  David  knew  how  to  conciliate  the 
neighboring  sheep-masters  by  his  urbanity  and 
kmd  services,  he  gradually  felt  himself  to  be  their 
protector  and  to  have  a  right  of  maintenance  and 
tribute  from  them.  Hence  he  resents  the  refusal 
of  Nabal  to  supply  his  demands,  as  a  clear  in- 
justice, and,  after  David's  anger  has  been  turned 
away  by  the  prudent  policy  of  Abigail,  in  bless- 
ing her  for  saving  him  from  slaying  Nabal  and 
every  male  of  his  family,  the  thought  seems  not 
to  have  entered  his  mind  that  the  intention  of 
such  a  massacre  was  more  guilty  than  Nabals 
refusal  to  pay  hini  tribute  (xxv:3.|).  This  whole 
narrative  is  characteristic  and  instructive.  By 
his  marriage  with  Abigail  he  afterwards  probably 
became  rich  (for  she  seems  to  have  been  a  widow 
at  her  own  disposal),  and  on  passing  immediately 
after  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  he  was  en- 
abled to  assume  a  more  dignified  place.  Becom- 
ing possessed  of  the  stronghold  of  Ziklag,  he 
now  appeared  like  a  legitimate  chieftain  with  fixed 
possessions,  and  no  longer  a  mere  vagabond  and 
freebooter.  This  was  accordingly  a  transition 
state  in  which  David  was  prepared  for  assuming 
the  kingdom  over  Judah.  In  Ziklag  he  was 
joined,  not.  as  before,  by  mere  outcasts  from 
Israelitish  life,  but  by  men  of  consideration  and 
tried  warriors  (I  Chron.  xii:i-22),  not  only  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  but  from  Gad,  Manasseh,  and 
even  'from  Saul's  brethren  of  Benjamin.' 

(2)  Reign  Over  Judah  ia  Hebron.  Immedi- 
ately upon  the  death  of  Saul  the  tribe  of  Judah 
invited  David  to  become  their  prince. 

His  first  step,  after  his  election,  was  to  fix  upon 
Hebron  as  the  center  of  his  administration — an 
ancient  city,  honorable  by  its  association  with  the 
name  of  Abraham,  and  in  the  middle  of  his  own 
tribe.  He  then  strengthened  himself  by  a  mar- 
riage with  Maacah,  daughter  of  Talmai.  king  of 
Geshur  (2  Sam.  iii:3);  a  petty  monarch  whose 
dominions  were  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan, 
and  whose  influence  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
land  must  have  added  a  great  weight  into  David's 
scale.  From  Abigail,  widow  of  the  churlish 
Nabal,  David,  as  we  have  already  observed,  seems 
to  have  received  a  large  private  fortune.  Con- 
cerning his  other  wives  we  know  nothing  in  par- 
ticular; only  it  is  mentioned  that  he  had  six  sons 
by  six  different  mothers  in  Hebron.  The  chief 
jealousy  was  between  the  two  tribes  of  Benjamin 
and  Judah,  as  Saul  had  belonged  to  the  former: 
and  a  tournament  was  turned  by  mutual  ill-will 
into  a  battle,  in  which  Abner  unwillingly  slew 
young  Asahel,  brother  of  Joab.  (On  the  syn- 
chronism of  Abner  and  Asahel.  see  S.'^ul).  'Long 
war,'  after  this,  was  carried  on  between  'the  house 
of  Saul  and  the  house  of  David.'  We  may  infer 
that  the  rest  of  Israel  took  little  part  in  the  con- 
test ;  and  although  the  nominal  possession  of  the 
kingdom  enabled  the  little  tribe  of  Benjamin  to 
struggle  for  some  time  against  Judah.  the  skill 
and  age  of  Abner  could  not  prevail  against  the 
vigor  and  popular  fame  of  David.  A  quarrel  be- 
tween Abner  and  Ishbosheth  decided  the  former 
to  bring  the  kingdom  over  to  David.  The  latter 
refused  to  treat  unless,  as  a  preliminary  proof  of 
.■\bner's  sincerity.  Michal.  daughter  of  Saul,  was 
restored  to  David.  The  possession  of  such  a  wife 
was  valuable  to  one  who  was  aspiring  to  the 
kingdom.  After  giving  her  back,  Abner  pro- 
ceeded to  win  the  elders  of  Israel  over  to  David ; 
but    Joab    discerned    that'  if   this    should    be    so 
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brought  about,  Abner  of  necessity  would  displace 
him  from  his  post  of  chief  captain.  He  therefore 
seized  the  opportunity  ol  murdering  him  when  he 
was  come  on  a  peaceful  embassy  and  covered  the 
atrocity  by  pleading  the  duty  of  avenging  his 
brother's  blood.  This  deed  was  perhaps  David's 
f-rst  taste  of  the  miseries  of  royal  power.  He 
dared  not  proceed  actively  against  his  rutliless 
nephew,  but  he  vented  his  abliorrence  in  a  solemn 
curse  on  Joab  and  his  posterity,  and  followed 
Abner  to  the  grave  with  weeping.  Anxious  to 
purge  himself  of  the  guilt,  he  ordered  a  public 
wearing  of  sackcloth,  and  refused  to  touch  food 
all  the  day.  His  sincere  yet  ostentatious  grief 
won  the  heart  of  all  Israel.  The  feeble  Ishbo- 
sheth,  left  alone,  was  unequal  to  the  government, 
and  shortly  suffered  the  same  fate  of  assassina- 
tion. David,  following  the  universal  policy  of 
sovereigns  (Tac.  Hisl.  i:44),  and  his  own  pro- 
found sense  of  the  sacrcdness  of  royalty,  took 
vengeance  on  the  murderers,  and  buried  Ishbo- 
sheth  in  Abncr's  tomb  at  Hebron. 


David's  Toml>. 

(3)  Reign  Over  All  Israel.  The  death  of 
I  Oibosheth  gave  lo  David  supremacy  over  all 
Israel.  The  kingdom  was  not  at  first  a  despotic, 
but  a  constitutional  one;  for,  it  is  stated,  'David 
■iindc  a  Icajiue  with  the  elders  of  Israel  in  He- 
bron before  Jehovah,  and  they  anointed  David 
king  over  Israel'  (2  Sam.  v:3).  This  is  marked 
out  as  the  era  which  determined  the  Pliilis- 
■"ines  to  hostility  (verse  17),  and  may  confirm  nu.- 
ide.T  (hat  their  policy  was  to  hinder  Israel  frnm 
becoming  united  under  a  single  king.  Two  vic- 
tories of  D.Tvid  over  them  fi.Ilow,  both  near  the 
valley  of  Renhaim ;  and  these  were  probably  the 
first  battles  fought  by  David  after  becoming  king 
of  all   Israel. 

Perceiving  that  Hebron  was  no  longer  a  suit- 
able capital,  he  resolved  to  fix  his  residence  far- 
ther 10  the  north.  On  the  very  border  of  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  lay  the  town  of 
Jebis.  which  with  its  neighborhood  was  occupied 
by  Jebusites,  a  remnant  of  the  old  Canaanitish 
nation,  so  called.  In  spite  of  the  great  streneth 
of  the  fort  of  Zion  it  was  captured  and  the  Jebu- 
sites were  entirely  expelled  or  subdued:  nfter 
which  David  adopted  the  city  as  his  new  capital, 
greatly  enlarged  the  fortifications  and  give  or 
restored  the  name  of  Jerusalem  (see  Jedi'SA- 
LEm).  .After  becoming  m-istcr  of  Jerusalem, 
David  made  a  league  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre, 
who  supplied  him  with  skillful  artificers  to  build 
a  splendid  palace  at  the  new  capital.  That  the 
mechanical  arts  should  have  been  in  a  very  low 
state  among  the  Israelites  was  to  be  expected. 
since  before  the  reign  of  Saul  even  smiths'  forges 


were  not  allowed  among  them  by  the  Philistines. 
Nothing,  however,  could  have  been  more  profit- 
able for  the  1'ha.iiiciaiis  tlian  the  security  of  cul- 
tivation enjoyed  by  the  Israelites  in  the  reigns  of 
David  and  Solomon.  The  trade  between  lyre 
and  Israel  became  at  once  extremely  lucrative  to 
both,  and  the  league  between  the  two  states  was 
quickly  very  intimate. 

Once  settled  in  Jerusalem,  David  proceeded  to 
increase  the  number  of  his  wives,  perhaps  in  part 
from  the  same  political  motive  that  actuates  other 
Oriental  monarchs,  viz.,  in  order  to  take  hostages 
from  the  chieftains  around  in  the  least  ofTensive 
mode.  This  explanation  will  not  apply  to  the 
concubines.  We  know  nothing  further  concern- 
ing David's  family  relations  than  the  names  of 
eleven  sons  born  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v. 14,  15), 
of  whom  four  were  children  of  Bathsheba  (I 
Chron.  iii:5),  and  therefore  much  younger  than 
the  elder  sons. 

Jerusalem,  now  become  the  civil  metropolis  of 
the  nation,  was  next  to  be  made  its  religious 
center,  and  the  king  applied  himself  to  elevate 
the  priestly  order,  to  swell  the  ranks  of  attending 
Levites  and  singers,  and  to  bring  the  ark  to  Jeru- 
salem. The  priests  or  Aaronites  must,  for  a  long 
time,  have  had  little  occupation  in  their  sacred 
office,  for  the  ark  was  at  Kirjath-jearim,  under  the 
care  of  a  private  family.  Indeed,  during  the  reign 
of  Saul,  we  find  shewbread  to  have  been  set  forth 
at  Nob  (i  Sam.  xxi:4-6),  by  Ahimelech  the  priest; 
and  it  is  possible  that  many  other  ceremonies 
were  performed  by  ihem,  in  spite  of  the  absence 
of  the  ark.  But  after  the  dreadful  massacre  per- 
petrated on  the  priestly  order  by  Saul,  few  Aaron- 
ites are  likely  to  have  felt  at  ease  in  their  voca- 
tion. At  least  Jehoiada  (who,  according  to  I 
Chron.  xxvii  :$,  was  high  priest  at  this  time,  and 
joined  David  at  Hebron  with  3,700  Aaronites) 
was  father  of  the  celebrated  warrior  Benaiah, 
afterwards  captain  of  David's  bodyguard;  a  man 
whose  qualities  were  anything  but  prie«t-likc; 
and  Zadok,  afterwards  high  priest,  who  joined 
David  'with  twenty-two  captains  of  his  father's 
house'  at  the  same  time  as  Jehoiada.  is  described 
as  'a  young  man  mighty  of  valor'  (i  Chron.  xii : 
27.  28).  How  long  Jehoiada  retained  the  place  of 
high  priest  is  uncertain.  It  's  probable  that  no 
definite  conception  then  existed  of  the  need  of 
having  one  high  priest  ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
David's  affection  for  Abiathar,  because  of  his 
f-^ther's  fate,  maintained  him  in  chief  place 
through  the  greater  part  of  his  reign.  Not  until 
a  later  time,  it  would  seem,  was  Zadok  elevated 
10  a  coordinate  position. 

The  bringing  of  the  ark  from  Kirjalh-jearim  to 
Jerusalem  established  the  line  of  high  priests  in 
direct  ser\'icc  before  it;  and  from  this  time  we 
may  presume  that  the  ceremonies  of  the  great  day 
of  .Atonement  began  to  be  observed.  Previously, 
it  would  appear  the  ronnection  between  the  priest- 
hood and  the  tabernacle  had  been  very  'oose.  The 
priests  fixed  their  abode  at  Nob.  when  t'le  ark  was 
at  Kiriath-jearim,  a  verv  short  distance;  yet  there 
is  nothing  to  denote  that  thi-v  at  all  interfered  with 
Abinadab  in  his  exclu'ive  care  of  the  sacred  de- 
posit. (Conrernintr  the  chronological  difficulties 
involved  in  the  stay  of  the  ark  at  Kirjath-jearim 
see  the  article  Sai'i.  ) 

When  the  ark  entered  Jerusalem  in  triumph 
David  put  on  a  priest's  ephod  and  danced  before 
it.  This  proved  the  occasion  of  the  rupture  be- 
tween him  and  his  roval  soouse.  Mirlial.  which 
sooner  or  later  was  ine-.  itable.  Accustomed  to 
see  in  her  father's  court  a  haughty  pre-eminence 
of  the  monarrb  over  the  priest,  she  con'd  not 
sympathize  with   the  dcepv.r  piety   which  led  the 
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royal  Psalmist  to  forget  his  dignity  in  presence 
o£  the  ark.  I'he  words  of  David  to  her,  'Jehovah 
chose  me  before  thy  father  and  before  all  his 
house'  {,2  Sam.  vi;2i)  sufficiently  show  Michal  to 
have  felt  that  she  had  been  taken  from  her  hus- 
band Phaltiel,  merely  to  give  color  to  David's 
claim  to  the  kingdom,  and  that  David  scorned  to 
allow  that  he  was  in  any  way  indebted  to  her 
for  it. 

After  this  event  the  king,  contrasting  his  cedar 
palace  with  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle,  was 
desirous  of  building  a  temple  for  the  ark;  such 
a  step,  moreover,  was  likely  to  prevent  any  fu- 
ture change  of  its  abode.  The  prophet  Nathan, 
however,  forbade  it,  on  pious  and  intelligible 
grounds. 

4.  Principal  Victories,  David's  furthei  vic- 
tories are  narrated  in  the  following  order:  Philis- 
tines, Moab,  Zobah,  Edom,  Northern  League 
stirred  up  by  the  Ammonites,  Ammon. 

(i)  Philistines.  The  short  and  dry  notice 
concerning  the  Philistines  just  gives  us  to  under- 
stand that  this  is  the  era  of  their  decisive,  though 
not  final,  subjugation.  Their  towns  were  despoiled 
of  their  wealth  (2  Sam.  viii.,  xii.),  and  doubtless 
all  their  arms  and  munitions  of  war  passed  over 
into  the  service  of  the  conqueror. 

(2)  The  Moabites.  The  Moabites  were  a  pas- 
toral people,  whose  general  relations  with  Israel 
appear  to  have  been  peaceful.  The  slight  notice  of 
Saul's  hostilities  with  them  (i  Sam.  xiv:47)  is  the 
only  breach  recorded  since  the  time  of  Eglon  and 
Ehud.  In  the  book  of  Ruth  we  see  them  as 
friendly  neighbors,  and  much  more  recently  (i 
Sam.  xxii  :3,  4)  David  committed  his  parents  to 
the  care  of  the  king  of  Moab.  We  know  no  cause, 
except  David's  strength,  which  now  drew  his  arms 
upon  them.  A  people  long  accustomed  to  peace, 
in  conflict  with  a  veteran  army,  was  struck  down 
at  once,  but  the  fierceness  of  his  triumph  may  sur- 
prise us.  Two-thirds  of  the  population  (if  we 
rightly  interpret  the  words,  2  Sam.  viii  :2)  were 
put  to  the  sword ;  the  rest  became  tributary. 

(3)  Syrians.  Who  are  meant  by  the  Syrians 
of  Zobah  is  still  a  problem  (see  Zobah).  We  here 
follow  the  belief  that  it  was  a  power  of  northern 
Syria,  then  aiming  at  extensive  empire,  which  had 
not  only  defeated  and  humbled  the  king  of  Ha- 
math,  but  had  obtained  homage  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates. The  trans-Jordanic  tribes  in  the  time  of 
Saul  had  founded  a  little  empire  for  themselves  by 
conquering  their  eastern  neighbors,  the  Haga- 
renes ;  and,  perhaps,  occasionally  overran  the  dis- 
trict on  the  side  of  the  Euphrates,  which  Hada- 
dezer,  king  of  Zobah,  considered  as  his  own.  His 
efforts  'to  recover  his  border  at  the  river  Eu- 
phrates' first  brought  him  into  collision  with 
David,  perhaps  by  an  attack  which  he  made  on  the 
roaming  Eastern  tribes.  David  defeated  riot 
merely  his  army,  but  those  of  Damascus  too,  which 
came  too  late  with  succor,  and  put  Israelite  gar- 
.isons  into  the  towns  of  the  Damascenes. 

(4)  In  the  Valley  of  Salt.  Another  victory, 
gained  'in  the  valley  of  salt,'  ought,  perhaps,  to 
be  read,  as  in  I  Chron.  xviii:i2,  and  in  the  super- 
scription of  Ps.  I.X.,  'over  the  Edomites'  not  'over 
the  Syrians.'  The  verse  which  follows  (2  Sam. 
viii:i4)  seems  to  tell  the  result  of  this  victory, 
viz.,  the  complete  subjugation  and  garrisoning  of 
Edom.  which,  like  Moab.  was  incorporated  with 
David's  empire.  Immediately  before  this  last  con- 
quest, as  would  appear,  he  wrote  the  60th  Psalm ; 
and  as  that  Psalm  gives  no  hint  of  his  achieve- 
ments against  the  king  of  Zobah  and  the  Damas- 
cenes, this  is  a  strong  ground  for  believing  that 
those  successes  were  not  gained  till  somewhat 
later  in  time. 


(5)  The  Ammonites.  After  David  had  be- 
come master  of  all  Israel,  of  the  Philistine  towns, 
of  Edom  and  of  Moab,  while  the  Eastern  tribes, 
having  conquered  the  Hagarenes,  threatened  the 
Ammonites  on  the  north,  as  did  Moab  on  the 
south,  the  Ammonites  were  naturally  alarmed,  and 
called  in  the  powers  of  Syria  to  their  help  against 
a  foe  who  was  growing  dangerous  even  to  them. 
The  coalition  against  David  is  described  as  con- 
sisting of  the  Syrians  of  Bethrehob  and  of 
Maacah,  of  Zobah  and  of  Tob.  The  last  country 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  district  of  Trachonitis. 
the  two  first  immediately  on  the  north  of  Israel. 
In  this  war  we  may  believe  that  David  enjoyed 
the  important  alliance  of  Toi,  king  of  Hamath, 
who  having  suffered  from  Hadadezer's  hostility, 
courted  the  friendship  of  the  Israelitish  monarch 
(2  Sam.  viii  :9,  10).  We  are  barely  informed  that 
one  division  of  the  Israelites  under  Abishai  was 
posted  against  the  Ammonites;  a  second  under 
Joab  met  the  confederates  from  the  north,  30,000 
strong,  and  prevented  their  junction  with  the  Am- 
monites. In  both  places  the  enemy  was  repelled, 
though,  it  would  seem,  with  no  decisive  result. 
The  spirit  of  exaggeration  is  certainly  displayed 
in  the  statement — whoever  is  answerable  for  it — 
(I  Chron.  xix:7)  that  the  Syrian  confederates 
brought  with  them  32.000  chariots,  which  are  not 
noticed  in  the  parallel  place  of  2  Sam.  Perhaps  the 
text  is  corrupt;  for  1,000  talents  of  silver  (.verse 
6)  appears  a  small  sum  to  hire  such  a  force  with. 
A  second  campaign  took  place.  The  king  of 
Zobah  brought  in  an  army  of  Mesopotamians,  in 
addition  to  his  former  troops,  and  David  found  it 
necessary  to  make  a  levy  of  all  Israel  to  meet  the 
pressing  danger.  A  pitched  battle  on  a  great  scale 
was  then  fought  at  Helam — far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  twelve  tribes — in  which  David  was  vic- 
torious. 

The  Syrians  henceforth  left  the  Ammonites 
to  their  fate,  and  the  petty  chiefs  who  had  beep 
in  allegiance  to  Hadadezer  hastened  to  do  homage 
to  David. 

(6)  Capture  of  Kabbah.  Early  in  the  next 
season  Joab  was  sent  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
Ammonites  in  their  own  home  by  attacking  their 
chief  city,  or  Rabbah  of  Ammon.  The  natural 
strength  of  their  border  could  not  keep  out  vet- 
eran troops  and  an  experienced  leader,  and, 
though  the  siege  of  the  city  occupied  many 
months,  and,  indeed,  it  was  prolonged  into  the 
next  year,  it  was  at  last  taken.  It  is  character- 
istic of  Oriental  despotism  that  Joab,  when  the 
city  was  nearly  reduced,  sent  to  invite  David  to 
command  the  final  assault  in  person.  David 
gathered  a  large  force,  easily  captured  the  royal 
town  and  despoiled  it  of  all  its  wealth.  His  ven- 
geance was  as  much  more  dreadful  on  the  unfor- 
tunate inhabitants  than  formerly  on  the  Moabites, 
as  the  danger  in  wh'ch  the  Ammonites  had  in- 
volved Israel  had  been  more  imminent.  The  per- 
sons captured  in  the  city  were  put  to  death  by 
torture,  some  of  them  being  sawed  in  pieces, 
others  chopped  up  with  axes  or  mangled  with 
harrows,  while  some  were  smothered  in  brick- 
kilns (2  Sam.  xii:3i;  i  Chron.  xx:3);  or,  as 
some  interpret  these  passages,  he  put  them  to 
work  as  prisoners.  They  were  "put  under  the 
saws"  in  the  same  sense  that  they  were  put  under 
the  yoke.  They  were  put  to  the  axes  and  the  har- 
rows— forced  to  work  with  them,  and  made  to 
fass  through   (or  among)   the  brick-kilns. 

5.  Sins  and  Penalties. 

(1)    Sin    Against    Bathsheba    and    Uriah. 

During  the  campaign  against  Rabbah  of  Ammon 
the  painful  and  never-to-be-forgotten  outrage  of 
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David  against  Bathsheba  and  her  husband  Uriah 
the  Hiltite  took  place.  It  is  principally  through 
this  narrative  that  we  know  the  tcdiousness  of 
that  siege,  since  the  adultery  with  Bathsheba  and 
the  birth  of  at  least  one  child  took  place  during 
the  course  of  it. 

(2)  Rebellion  of  Absalom.  The  latter  years 
of  David's  reign  were  afflicted  by  the  inevitable 
results  of  polygamy  and  despotism,  viz.,  the  quar- 
rels of  the  sons  of  different  mothers,  and  their 
eagerness  to  seize  the  kingdom  before  their 
father's  death.  Of  all  his  sons,  Absalom  had  nat- 
urally the  greatest  pretensions,  being,  by  his 
mother's  side,  grandson  of  Talmai,  king  of  Ge- 
shur.  while  through  his  personal  beauty  and  wm- 
ning  manners  he  was  high  in  popular  favor.  It 
is  evident,  moreover,  that  he  was  the  darling  son 
of  his  father.  When  his  own  sister  Tamar  had 
been  dishonored  by  her  half-brother  Amnon.  the 
eldest  son  of  David.  Absalom  slew  him  in  ven- 
geance, but  in  fear  of  his  father  then  fled  to  his 
grandfather  at  Geshur.  Joab,  discerning  David's 
longings  for  his  son,  effected  his  return  after 
three  years;  but  the  conflict  in  the  king's  mind  is 
strikingly  shown  by  his  allowing  Absalom  to 
dwell  two  full  years  in  Jerusalem  before  he  would 
see  his  face. 

The  insurrection  of  Absalom  against  the  king 
was  the  next  important  event ;  in  the  course  of 
which  there  was  shown  the  general  tendency  of 
men  to  look  favorably  on  young  and  untried 
princes  rather  than  on  those  whom  they  know  for 
better  and  for  worse.  Absalom  erected  his  royal 
standard  at  Hebron  first,  and  •  'as  fully  prepared 
to  slay  his  father  outright,  which  might  probably 
have  been  done  if  the  energetic  advice  of  Ahith- 
ophel  had  been  followed.  While  they  delayed 
David  escaped  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  with  all 
his  troop  met  a  most  friendly  reception,  not  only 
from  Barzillai  and  Machir.  wealthy  chiefs  of  pas- 
toral Gilcad,  but  from  Shobi,  the  son  of  the  Am- 
monite king  Xahash,  whose  power  he  had  de- 
stroyed and  whose  people  he  had  hewed  in  pieces. 
We  likewise  learn  on  this  occasion  that  the  for- 
tunes of  David  had  been  all  along  attended  by 
600  men  of  Gath.  who  now,  under  the  command 
of  Ittai  the  Gittite,  crossed  the  Jordan  with  all 
their  households,  in  spite  of  David's  generous  ad- 
vice that  they  return  to  thefr  own  country. 

(3)  Death  of  Absalom.  Strengthened  by  the 
warlike  eastern  tribes,  and  surrounded  by  his  ex- 
perienced captains,  the  king  no  longer  hesitated  to 
meet  Absalom  in  the  field.  A  decisive  victory  was 
won  at  the  wood  of  Ephraim,  and  Absalom  was 
slain  by  Joab  in  the  retreat.  The  old  king  was 
heart-stricken  at  this  result,  and.  ignorant  of  his 
own  weakness,  superseded  Joab  in  the  command 
of  the  host  by  Amasa.  Absalom's  captain.  Perhaps 
Joab  on  the  former  occasion,  when  he  murdered 
Abner,  had  blinded  the  king  by  pleading  revenge 
for  the  blood  of  Asahcl  :  but  no  such  pretence 
could  here  avail.  The  king  was  now  probably 
brought  to  his  determination,  partly  by  his  dis- 
gust at  Joab.  partly  by  his  desire  to  give  the  in- 
surgents confidence  in  his  amnesty.  If  Amasa  is 
the  same  as  .Amasai.  David  may  likewise  have 
retained  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  cordial 
greeting  with  which  he  had  led  a  strong  band  to 
his  assistance  at  the  critical  period  of  his  abode 
in  Ziklag  (i  Chron.  xii:i8):  moreover.  Amasa. 
equally  with  Joab,  was  David's  nephew,  their  two 
mothers,  Abigail  and  Zeruiah,  being  sisters  to 
David  by  at  least  one  parent  (2  Sam.  xvii!2S; 
I  Oiron.  ii  :il.  ifi'). 

(4)  Assassination  of  Amasa.  The  unscru- 
pulous Joab,  however,  was  not  so  to  be  set  aside. 
Before  long,  catching  an  opportunity,  he  assassi- 


nated his  unsuspecting  cousin  with  his  own  hand; 

and  David,  who  had  used  the  instrumentality  of 
Joab  to  murder  Uriah,  did  not  dare  to  resent  the 
deed. 

(5)  New  Insurrection.  A  quarrel,  which  took 
place  between  the  men  of  Judah  and  those  of 
the  other  tribes  in  bringing  the  king  back,  had 
encouraged  a  Benjaniite  named  Sheba  to  raise 
a  new  insurrection,  which  spread  with  wondertui 
rapidity.  Amasa  was  collecting  troops  as  David's 
general  at  the  time  when  he  was  treacherously 
assassinated  by  his  cousin,  who  then,  with  his 
usual  energy,  pursued  Sheba,  and  blockaded  hitT^ 
in  Beth-maachah  before  he  could  collect  his  parti- 
sans. Shebd's  head  was  cut  off  and  thrown  over 
the  wall ;  and  so  ended  the  new  rising.  Yet  this 
was  not  the  end  of  trouble;  for  the  intestine  war 
seems  to  have  inspired  the  Philistines  with  the 
hope  of  throwing  off  the  yoke.  Four  successive 
battles  are  recorded  (2  Sam.  xxi:  15-22),  in  the 
first  of  which  the  aged  David  was  nigh  to  being 
slain.  His  faithful  officers  kept  him  away  from 
all  future  risks,  and  Philistia  was  once  more,  anil 
finally,  subdued. 

(6)  Conspiracy  of  Adonijah.  The  last  com- 
motion recorded  took  place  when  David's  end 
seemed  nigh,  and  Adonijah,  one  of  his  elder  sons, 
feared  that  the  influence  of  Bathsheba  might  gain 
the  kingdom  for  her  own  son  Solomon,  Adonijah's 
conspiracy  was  joined  by  Abiathar,  one  of  the  two 
chief  priests,  and  by  the  redoubtable  Joab,  upon 
which  David  took  the  decisive  measure  of  raising 
Solomon  at  once  to  the  throne.  Of  two  young 
monarchs,  the  younger  and  the  less  known  was 
easily  preferred,  when  the  sanction  of  the  existing 
government  was  thrown  into  his  scale ;  and  the 
cause  of  Adonijah  immediately  fell  to  the  ground. 
Amnesty  was  promised  to  the  conspirators,  yet  it 
was    not    very    faithfully   observed.      (See    S0L.0- 

.MON  ) 

6.  Foreign  Relations. 

(1)  Toleration  of  Foreigners.  Numerous  in- 
dications remain  to  us  that,  however  eminently 
David  was  imbued  with  faith  in  Jehovah  as  the 
national  God  of  Israel,  and  however  he  strove 
to  unite  all  Israel  in  common  worship,  he  still  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  later  spirit  which  repelled 
all  foreigners  from  co-operatinn  with  Jews.  In 
his  early  years  necessity  made  him  intimate  with 
Philistines.  Moabitcs  and  Ammonites;  policy  led 
him  into  league  with  the  Tyrians.  He  himself 
took  in  marriage  a  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Geshur;  it  is  the  less  wonderful  that  we  find 
Uriah  the  Hittite  (2  Sam.  xi.).  Gcther  the  Ish- 
maelite  (i  Chron.  ii:i7).  and  others,  married  to 
Israelitish  wives.  The  fidelity  of  Ittai  the  Gittite. 
and  his  six  hundred  men.  has  been  already  alluded 
to.  It  would  appear,  on  the  whole,  that  in  tolerat- 
ing foreigners  Solomon  did  not  go  beyond  the 
principles  established  by  his  father,  though  cir- 
cumstances gave  them  a  fuller  development. 

(2)  Standing  Army.  It  has  been  seen  that 
the  reign  of  David  began  as  that  of  a  constitu- 
tional monarch,  with  a  league  between  him  and 
his  people;  it  ends  as  a  pure  despotism,  in  which 
the  monarch  gives  his  kingdom  away  to  whomso- 
ever he  pleases,  and  his  nominee  steps  at  once 
into  power  without  entering  into  any  public  en- 
gagements. The  intensity  of  the  despotism  is 
strikingly  shown  in  the  indirect  and  cautious  de- 
vice by  which  alone  Joab  dared  to  hint  to  the  king 
the  suitableness  of  recalling  .Xhsalom  from  banish- 
ment, though  he  believed  the  king  himself  to  de- 
sire it  (2  Sam.  xiv).  .Ml  rose  necessarily  out  of 
the  standing  army  which  David  kept  up  as  an 
instrument  of  conquest  and  of  power,  by  the  side 
of  which  constitutional  liberty  could  not  stand. 
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The  standing  army  which  Saul  had  begfun  to 
maintain  was  greatly  enlarged  by  David.  An 
account  of  this  is  given  in  i  Chroii.  xxvii ;  from 
which  it  would  seem  that  24,000  men  were  con- 
stantly maintained  on  service,  though  there  was 
a  relieving  of  guard  every  month.  Hence,  twelve 
times  this  number,  or  288,000,  were  under  a  per- 
manent military  organization,  with  a  general  for 
each  division  in  his  month. 

On  one  occasion  (2  Sam.  viii:3)  David  fought 
against  Hadadezer  about  a  district  on  the  river 
Euphrates.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  he 
had  any  fixed  possession  of  territory  so  distant, 
which  indeed  could  have  had  no  value  to  him. 

(3)  Slight  Inclination  for  Commerce.  A 
warrior  from  his  youth,  he  seems  to  have  had 
little  perception  of  the  advantages  of  commerce ; 
and  although  the  land  of  Edom  was  long  under 
his  power,  he  made  no  effort  to  use  its  pons  of 
Eziongeber  and  Elath  for  maritime  traffic.  Much 
less  was  he  likely  to  value  the  trade  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, from  which  river  he  was  separated  by  a 
tedious  distance  of  desert  land,  over  which,  with- 
out the  possession  of  superior  cavalry,  he  could 
not  maintain  a  permanent  sovereignty.  No  at- 
tempt sejms  to  have  been  made  in  David's  reign 
to  maintain  horses  or  chariots  for  military  pur- 
poses. Even  chieftains  in  battle,  as  Absalom  on 
his  fatal  day,  appear  mounted  only  on  mules.  Yet 
horses  were  already  used  in  state  equipages,  ap- 
parently as  a  symbol  of  rovalty  (2  Sam.  xv:i). 

(4)  Archers  and  Slingers.  That  in  the  open- 
ing of  Saul's  reign  the  Philistines  had  deprived 
the  Israelites  of  all  the  most  formidable  arms  is 
well  known.  It  is  probable  that  this  may  have  led 
to  a  more  careful  practice  of  the  sling  and  of 
the  bow,  especially  ;imong  the  southern  tribes, 
who  were  more  immediately  pressed  by  the  power 
of  the  Philistines.  Such  weapons  cannot  be  kept 
out  of  the  hands  of  rustics,  and  must  have  been 
essential  against  wild  beasts.  But  from  causes 
unknown  the  Benjamites  were  peculiarly  cele- 
brated as  archers  and  slingers  (judg.  xx:i6;  I 
Chron.  viii:4o;  xii:2;  2  Chron.  xiv:8;  xviin"). 
while  the  pastoral  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan  were 
naturally  able  to  escape  all  attempts  of  the  Phil- 
istines to  deprive  them  of  shield,  spear,  and 
sword.  Hence  the  Gadites,  who  came  to  David 
at  Ziklag,  are  described  as  formidable  and  fnll- 
armed  warriors,  'with  faces  like  lions,  and  swift 
as  mountain  roes'  (i  Chron.  xii:8). 

(5)  Bodyguard  of  the  King.  The  bodyguard 
of  David  was  an  important  appendage  to  his 
state  and  a  formidable  exhibition  of  the  actual 
despotism  under  which,  in  fulfillment  of  the  warn- 
ing of  Samuel.  Israel  had  now  fallen.    (See  Cher- 

ETHITES  .\N'D    Pf.LETHITES.) 

(6)  Cabinet  of  David.  The  cabinet  of  David, 
(if  we  may  use  a  modern  name)  is  thus  given 
(l  Chron.  xxvii  :32-34)  with  reference  to  a  time 
which  preceded  .Absalom's  revolt:  (l)  Jonathan, 
David's  uncle,  a  counsellor,  wise  man,  and  scribe ; 
(2)  Jehiel,  son  of  Hachmoni,  tutor  (  ?)  to  the 
king's  sons:  (3)  .'N.hithophel,  the  king's  counsel- 
lor: (4)  Hushai.  the  king's  companion:  (5)  after 
Ahithophel.  Jelwiada,  the  son  of  Brnaiah ;  (6) 
Abiathar,  the  priest.  It  is  added,  'and  the  general 
of  the  king's  armv  was  Joab.' 

(7)  Boyal  Bailiffs.  Twelve  roj'al  bailiffs  are 
recited  as  a  pnrt  of  David's  establishment  (l 
Chron.  xxvii  :25,  31),  having  the  following  de- 
partments under  their  charge:  (i)  The  treas- 
ures of  gold,  silver,  etc.:  (2)  the  magazines:  (3) 
the  tillage  (wheat,  etc.?);  (4)  the  vineyards: 
(S)  the  wine  cellars:  (6)  the  olive  and  svcamore 
trees;  (7)  the  oil  cellars:  (8)  the  herds  in 
Sharon;   (9)   the  herds  in  the  valJeys;   (10)  the 


camels;  (11)  the  asses;  (12)  the  flocks.  Con- 
cerning the  closing  scenes  of  David's  life  no  more 
need  here  be  said ;  the  celebrated  enumeration  of 
the  people  by  Joab  will  be  noticed  under  the  ar- 
ticle Statistics.  F.  W.  N. 

7.  Character.  The  eminently  prosperous 
state  in  which  David  left  his  kingdom  to  Solomon 
appears  to  prove  that  he  was,  on  the  whole, 
faithfully  served,  and  that  his  own  excellent  in- 
tentions, patriotic  spirit  and  devout  piety  (meas- 
ured, as  it  must  be  measured,  by  the  standard  of 
those  ages),  really  made  his  reign  beneficial  to  his 
subjects.  If  it  reduced  them  under  despotism,  yet 
it  freed  them  from  a  foreign  yoke  and  from 
intestine  anarchy ;  if  it  involved  them  in  severe 
wars,  if  it  failed  of  uniting  them  permanently  as 
a  single  people,  in  neither  of  these  points  did  it 
make  their  state  worse  than  it  found  them.  We 
must  not  exact  of  David  either  to  reign  like  a 
constitutional  monarch,  to  uphold  civil  liberty,  or 
by  any  personal  piety  to  extract  from  despotism 
its  sting.  Even  his  most  reprobate  offense  has 
no  small  palliation  in  the  far  worse  excesses  of 
other  Oriental  sovereigns ;  and  his  great  superior- 
ity to  his  successors  justifies  the  high  esteem  in 
which  his  memory  was  held. 

Dean  Stanley,  Smith's  Bib.  Did.,  says:  "The 
difficulties  which  attend  on  his  character  are  val- 
uable as  proofs  of  the  impartiality  of  Scripture 
in  recording  them  and  as  indications  of  the  union 
of  natural  power  and  weakness  which  his  char- 
acter included.  The  Rabbis  in  former  times,  and 
critics  (like  Bayle>  in  later  times,  have  seized  on 
its  dark  features  and  exaggerated  them  to  the 
utmost.  And  it  has  been  often  asked,  both  by 
the  scoffers  and  the  serious,  how  the  man  after 
God's  own  heart  could  have  murdered  Uriah,  and 
seduced  Bathsheba,  and  tortured  the  Ammonites 
to  death  ?  An  extract  from  one  who  is  not  a  too- 
indulgent  critic  of  sacred  characters  expresses  at 
f'Uce  the  common  sense  and  the  religious  lesson 
of  the  whole  matter :  "'Who  is  called  'the  man 
after  God's  own  heart?'  David,  the  Hebrew  king, 
had  fallen  into  sins  enough — blackest  crimes — 
there  was  no  want  of  sin.  And  therefore  the  un- 
believers sneer,  and  ask :  'Is  this  your  man  ac- 
cording to  God's  heart  ?'  The  sneer,  I  must  say, 
seems  to  me  but  a  shallow  one.  What  are  faults, 
what  are  the  outward  details  of  a  life,  if  the 
inner'  secret  of  it,  the  remorse,  temptations,  the 
often  baffled,  never-ended  struggle  of  it  be  tot- 
gotten?  .      .     David's    life    and    history,    as 

written  for  us  in  those  Psalms  of  his.  I  consider 
to  be  the  truest  emblem  ever  given  us  of  a  man's 
moral  progress  and  warfare  here  below.  All 
earnest  souls  will  ever  discern  in  it  the  faithful 
struggle  of  an  earnest  human  soul  towards  what 
is  good  and  best.  Struggle  often  baffled — sore  baf- 
fled— driven  as  if  into  entire  wreck;  yet  a  strug- 
gle never  ended,  ever  with  tears,  repentance,  true 
unconquerable  purpose  begun  anew"  (Carlyle's 
Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,  p.  72). 

Another  distinguished  writer  says:  "If  we  pro- 
ceed to  put  together,  in  its  most  general  features, 
the  whole  picture  of  David  which  results  from  all 
the  e  historical  testimonies,  we  find  the  very  foun- 
dations of  his  character  to  be  laid  in  a  peculiarly 
firm  and  unshaken  trust  in  Jehovah,  and  the 
brightest  and  most  spiritual  views  of  the  creation 
and  government  of  the  world,  together  with  a 
constant,  tender  and  sensitive  awe  of  the  Holy 
One  in  Israel,  a  simple,  pure  striving  never  to  be 
untrue  to  him,  and  the  strongest  efforts  to  return 
to  him  all  the  more  loyally  after  errors  and  trans- 
gressions. .  .  .  His  mouth  continually  over- 
flows with  heartfelt  praise  of  Jehovah,  and  his 
actions  are  ever  redolent  of  the  nobility  inspired 
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by  a  real  and  living  fear  of  liim  (for  the  errors 
by  which  he  is  carried  away  stand  out  promi- 
nently just  because  of  their  rarity).  ...  In 
the  clear  daylight  of  Israel's  ancient  history  David 
furnishes  the  mcst  brilliant  example  of  the  noble 
elevation  of  character  produced  by  the  old  re- 
ligion"   (Ewald.  Hist,   iif  Israel,   vol.   iii,  pp.   57. 

8.  Literature.  Dean  Stanley,  History  of  the 
Jewish  Ch.,  ii:49-i55;  Porter,  Giant  Cities,  p.  232; 
Perowne,  Book  of  Psalms  i.  xviii-.xxiv ;  Krurn- 
macher,  Dai'id.  dcr  Kocnig,  Eng.  transl.  N.  Y.. 
1868.  For  the  Analysis  of  Samuel,  see  Wellhausen, 
Composition  (1889),  pp.  248-266;  Kucncn,  On- 
derzock  (1887),  i  :386  flf.,  or  Hist.  Krit.  Etnlcitung 
(1890),  i.  ii  :37-62,  72;  Budde.  Riclitcr  und  Sam- 
uel (1890),  pp.  210-276.  For  the  text.  Driver, 
llcb.  Text  of  Sam.  (l8go)-  Wellhausen,  Text  d. 
Bucchcr  Sam.  (1871).  For  the  criticism  of  Chron- 
icles, 16.  Prolegomena,  Eng.  tr.  (1885),  p.  171  flf. 
See,  further,  \V.  R.  Smith,  'David,'  in  Encycl. 
Bril„9lh  ed. :  Kcil.  Intr.  Old  Testament;  Ewald. 
History,  Eng.  tr.,  iii:54-203;  Stade,  Geschiclite 
(1889),  i:224-299;  Kittel,  Hist,  of  the  Hebrews, 
Eng.  tr.  (1896),  ii:35-49.  1 19-182;  Cheyne,  De- 
vout Study  of  Criticism  (1892).  Mod.  Criticism 
and  the  Preachings  of  the  Old  Testament,  George 
Adam  Smith,  1901). 

Figurative.  Jesus  Christ  is  frequently  called 
David,  because  he  was  the  antitype  of  the  former. 
He  is  the  chosen  one  of  God.  who  sprung  from 
Bethlehem;  the  man  according  to  his  heart,  that 
fulfills  all  his  counsels.  How  noted  his  fidelity. 
meekness  and  humility!  his  love  to  God,  ^eal  for 
his  honor  and  devout  intimacy  with  him!  Thrice, 
that  is,  in  his  conception,  at  his  baptism  and  at 
his  ascension,  he  was  plentifully  anointed  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  above  measure,  to  be  the  Head 
of  God's  chosen  people.  He  is  the  covenant-head 
of  his  spiritual  seed,  who  are  kings  unto  God. 
He  is  our  sweet  psalmist,  who  sings  for  himself 
and  indites  our  songs  and  tunes  our  hearts  to 
praise  God.  He  is  our  great  prophet  and  king. 
who  instructs,  forms  and  governs  his  church,  the 
Israel  of  God.  Through  what  debasement,  labor, 
reproach,  temptation  from  the  world,  from  heaven, 
from  hell,  from  relations,  from  friends,  from 
foes,  did  he  obtain  his  kingdom  and  glory !  With 
what  resignation,  courage  and  steady  eye  to  his 
Father's  glory,  and  sure  hope  of  a  happy  issue. 
he  endured  the  whole.  How  he  defeats  and  de- 
stroys the  lions,  the  bears,  the  giants  of  opposi- 
tion! He  fulfilled  the  law.  destroyed  death  and 
the  grave,  and  by  the  Gospel  conquers  the  nations 
to  the  obedience  of  faith,  and  puts  his  chosen 
people  in  possession  of  the  whole  inheritance  and 
dominion  assigned  them  of  God!  How  skillful, 
compassionate  and  righteous  is  he,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  subjects;  and  how  active  in  preparing 
the  temple  above  for  his  people,  and  in  prepar- 
ing them  for  it!  His  mighty  men,  who,  by  the 
word  of  the  gospel  do  wondmus  exploits,  arc 
prophets,  apostles,  n'angelisls.  pastors  and  teach- 
ers (Rph.  ivtil  fT),  and  his  faithful  warriors  are 
such  as  being  discontented  with  their  natural  st.ite 
of  poverty,  debt  and  disgrace,  desert  the  ser\ire 
of  the  world,  and  are  enlisted  in  his  service  (Ps. 
Ixxxix;  Ezek.  xxxiv,  xxxvii;  Hos.  iii:5).  (See 
jESfs  Christ  ) 

DA-\naD,  CITY  OF  (david). 

1.  The  name  given  by  David  to  ttie  castle  of 
Zion,  which  he  ca|iturcd  from  the  Jcbusites,  and 
in  which  he  dwelt  (I  Chron.  xi:7).  It  was  on  the 
southwest  side  of  Jerusalem. 

8.  Bethlchcin  was  called  the  city  of  David 
(Luke  ii:4,  II),  being  the  birthplace  of  the  king. 
(Sec  Bethlehem;  JERVSALKM.) 


DAWN  (dan).    See  Day. 

DAY  (da),  (Heb.  ^'".yome;  Gr.  vtUpa,  kay-mer'. 
ah). 

(1)  Civil  or  Calendar  Day.  The  earliest 
measure  of  time  on  record  is  the  day ;  The 
evening  and  the  mtirtiiiig  were  the  first  day'  (Gen. 
1:5).  Here  the  word  'day'  would  seem  to  denote 
the  civil  or  calendar  day  of  twenty-four  hours, 
including  'the  evening,'  or  natural  night,  and  'the 
morning,'  or  natural  day.  It  is  remarkable  that 
in  this  account  'the  evening,'  or  natural  night,  pre- 
cedes 'the  morning,'  or  day.  Hence  the  Hebrew 
compound  eh'-rcb  bo'-ker,  'evening-morning,' 
which  is  used  by  Daniel  (vii:i4)  to  denote  a 
civil  day.  In  fact,  tTie  Jewish  civil  day  began, 
as  it  still  does,  not  with  the  morning,  but  the 
evening — thus  the  Sabbath  commences  with  the 
sunset  of  Friday,  and  ends  with  the  sunset  of 
Saturday. 

(In  the  account  of  the  days  of  creation  we 
are,  however,  to  understand  periods  of  time.  (Sec 
Cri:ation;Cos.moi;on"v.i 

(2)  Inconveniences  of  Reckoning.  The  in- 
conveniences resulting  from  a  variable  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  day,  earlier  or  later,  according 
to  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  as  well  as 
the  equally  varying  duration  of  the  natural  day 
and  night,  must  have  been  very  considerable,  and 
are  sensibly  felt  by  Europeans  when  traveling  in 
the  East,  where  the  ancient  custom  in  this  matter 
is  still  observed.  These  inconveniences  must  be 
less  obvious  to  the  people  themselves,  who  know 
no  better  system ;  yet  they  were  apparent  to  sev- 
eral ancient  nations — the  Egyptians  (Plin.  Hist. 
Nat,  ii  :77),  the  Ausonians  and  others — and  in- 
duced them  to  recKon  their  civil  day  from  mid- 
night to  midnight,  as  from  a  fixed  invariable 
point,  and  this  usage  has  been  adapted  by  most 
of  the  modern  nations  of  Europe.  We  thus  real- 
ize the  advantage  of  having  our  divisions  of  the 
day,  the  hours,  of  equal  duration,  day  and  night, 
at  all  times  of  the  year ;  whereas  arnong  the 
Orientals  the  hours  and  all  other  divisions  of 
the  natural  day  and  night  are  of  constantly  vary- 
ing duration,  and  the  divisions  of  the  day  vary 
from  those  of  the  night,  excepting  at  the  equi- 
noxes. 

(3)  Natural  Day.  The  natural  day  was  at 
first  divided  into  three  parts,  morning,  noon  and 
evening,  which  are  mentioned  by  David  as  hours 
or  times  of  prayer    (Ps.   Iv:i7). 

The  natural  night  was  also  originally  divided 
into  three  parts,  or  watches  (Ps.  lxiii:6;  xc:4). 
The  first,  or  beginning  of  the  watches,  is  men- 
tioned in  Lam.  ii:!9:  the  middle  watch,  in  Judg. 
vii:i9.  and  the  morning  watch,  in  Exod.  xiv  :24. 
Afterwards  the  strictness  of  military  discipline 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  introduced  an 
additional  night  watch.  The  seci"jd  and  third 
watches  of  .the  night  arc  mentioned  in  Luke  xii; 
.lR.  and  the  fourth  in  Matt,  xiv  :2,s.  The  four 
arc  mentioneil  together  by  f)ur  Lord  in  Mark  xiii: 
35,  and  described  by  the  terms,  'the  lute  watch ;' 
'the  midnight;'  'the  cock-crowing,'  and  'the  morn- 
ing.' 

(4)  Division  of  'Watchee.  The  precise  begin- 
ning and  ending  of  each  of  the  four  watches  is 
thus  determined ; 

1.  Opsay.  'the  late.'  began  at  sunset  and  ended 
with  the  third  hour  of  the  night,  including  the 
evening  dawn,  or  twilight.  It  was  also  called 
'even-tide'  (Mark  xiill),  or  simply  'evening' 
(John   xx:i9). 

2.  \fe.<i<nuklee«n.  'the  midnight'  lasted  from 
the  third  hour  till  midnight. 

3.  .-Ilcktoro-phonias.  'the   cock-crowing.'  lasted 
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from  midnight  till  the  third  hour  after,  or  to 
the  ninth  hour  of  the  night.  It  included  the 
two  cock-crowings,  with  the  second  of  which  it 
ended. 

4.  Pro-i.  'early.'  lasted  from  the  ninth  to  the 
twelfth  hour  of  the  night,  or  sunrise,  including 
the  morning  dawn,  or  twilight.  It  was  also  called 
'morning,'  or  'morning-tide,'  hora  being  under- 
stood (John  xviii:28). 

The  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  hours  was 
common  among  the  Jews  after  the  captivity  in 
Babylon.  The  word  hour  first  occurs  in  the 
book  of  Daniel  (ivnp),  and  it  is  admitted  by  the 
Jewish  writers  that  this  division  of  the  day  was 
borrowed  by  them  from  the  Babylonians.  Our 
Lord  appeals  to  this  ancient,  and  then  long-estab- 
lished, division  as  a  matter  of  public  notoriety : 
'Are  there  not  twelve  hours  in  the  day?'  (John 
xi:9). 

This,  however,  was  the  division  of  the  natural 
day  into  twelve  hours,  which  were  therefore  vari- 
able according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  at  all 
places  except  the  equator,  and  equal,  or  of  the 
mean  length,  only  at  the  vernal  and  autumnal 
equinoxes,  being  longer  in  the  summer  half-year 
and  shorter  in  the  winter.  The  inconvenience  of 
this  has  already  been  intimated. 

The  first  hour  of  the  day  began  at  sunrise;  the 
sixth  hour  ended  at  mid-day,  or  noon ;  the  sev- 
enth Iwiif  began  at  noon,  and  the  twelfth  hour 
ended  at  sunset. 

The  days  of  the  week  had  no  proper  names 
among  the  Hebrews,  but  were  distinguished  only 
by  their  numeral  order.     (See  Week.) 

Figurative,  (i)  In  prophetic  language  a  tiay 
is  put  for  a  year ;  and  so  a  week  is  seven 
years,  a  month  thirty,  and  a  year  or  time,  360 
(Ezek.  iv:5,  6;  Dan.  ix  :24,  and  vii:25;  Rev.  iv:i5, 
and  x:3).  (2)  One  day  is  with  tJic  Lord  as  a 
thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day. 
God's  duration  is  without  succession  of  moments, 
so  that  a  longer  period  is  no  more  in  his  account, 
and  in  comparison  with  his  eternity,  than  a  shorter 
one  (2  Pet.  iii:8).  (3)  As  the  day  is  a  period 
proper  for  work,  so  any  noted  occasion  of  mercy 
or  judgment  is  called  a  day  (Ps.  xxxvii:i3;  Mai. 
iv:i;  Jer.  1:4,  3o)-  (4)  The  day  of  persons  is 
either  their  birthday  (Job  iii:i)  or  the  season  of 
merciful  opportunities  and  prosperity  (Luke  xix : 
42;  conip.  Hos.  vii  :5 ;  Amos  v:8).  or  their  day 
or  season  of  ruin  and  trouble  (Ps.  xxxvii:i3,  and 
cxxxvii:";  Job  iii:8),  or  the  eternal  period  of 
their  complete  happiness  (Rom.  xiii:i2).  (5)  A 
day  of  power  is  that  period  in  which  Jesus,  by  his 
word  and  spirit,  powerfully  converts  sinners  to 
himself  (Ps.  cx:3).  (6)  A  day  of  espousals  is 
the  period  in  which  one.  or  rather  many,  souls 
are  spiritually  united  to  Christ  (Cant,  iii  :il).  (7) 
A  day  of  slaughter  signifies  a  time  of  excessive 
feasting,  as  when  multitudes  of  peace  offerings 
were  slain  or  when  some  sumptuous  feast  is  held 
(James  v:5).  (8)  The  tfay  0/ vengeance  in  Christ's 
heart,  and  year  of  his  redeemed,  is  the  appointed 
time  for  punishing  his  enemies,  and  for  saying, 
delivering  and  corpforting  his  people  (Is.  lxiii:4). 
(9)  The  season  of  gospel  light,  opportunities  and 
success  is  called  a  day  and  a  day  of  salvation ;  it 
is  a  period  of  light,  labor  and  comfort  (Is.  xlix: 
8:  2  Chron.  vi:2;  Ps.  cxviii:23).  (10)  Saving 
knowledge  of  Christ,  and  a  state  of  gracious  union 
with  him,  are  called  a  day  (i  Thess.  v:s,  8;  2 
Pet.  i:i9).  (11)  The  state  of  heavenly  glory  is 
called  a  day  of  redemption;  there  the  ransomed 
constantly  enjoy  the  light  of  God's  countenance, 
are  delivered  from  bondage  and  trouble  and  are 
active  in  the  service  of  God  (Eph.  iv:3o").  (12) 
A  great  day  is  a  season  of  something  very  great 


and  wonderful ;  and  that  either  of  great  mercy,  as 
when  the  Jews  shall  be  converted  to  the  Lord 
(Hos.  i:ii),  or  of  great  trouble  and  vengeance, 
as  on  the  Jews  when  led  captive  by  the  Chaldeans, 
and  when  almost  destroyed  by  the  Romans  (Jer. 
xxx:7;  Joel  ii:3i  ;  Mai.  iv:5).  and  on  heathenism 
and  Antichrist  at  their  downfall  (Rev.  vi:i7,  and 
xvi:l4).  (13)  That  day,  in  predictions,  does  not 
always  signify  the  time  of  the  events  mentioned 
just  before,  but  a  noted  period,  as  Is.  xi:i,  and 
xxvii:l,  or  of  the  last  judgment  (Jude  6).  (14) 
ritis  day  denotes  a  time  near  at  hand,  as  well  as 
one  present  (Deut.  ix:i,  and  xi:8).  (15)  This 
day  sometimes  denotes  eternity,  wherein  Christ 
was  divinely  begotten,  and  which  admits  of  no 
yesterday  or  to-morrow  (Ps.  ii:7;  Is.  xliii;i3), 
or  the  period  of  his  resurrection,  when  his  eternal 
generation  and  divine  Sonship  were  manifested 
(Acts  xiii  :33).  (16)  The  latter  or  last  days  de- 
note future  time  in  general  (Gen.  xlix:i),  the 
period  of  the  New  Testament  dispensation  (Is. 
ii:2),  the  last  part  of  the  Gospel  period  (i  Tim. 
iv:i;  2  Tim.  iii:i),  or  the  day  of  death  and  judg- 
ment (Jam.  v:3.  (17)  A  good  day  is  one  of  pros- 
perity, feasting  and  gladness  (Esth.  viii:i7,  and 
ix:22).  (18)  An  evil  or  bitter  day  is  a  time  of 
trouble  and  distress  (Amosvi  -.3,  and  viii  :io).  ( 19) 
To-day  denotes  a  present  season  of  grace  and  op- 
portunity of  salvation  (Ps.  xcv ;  Heb.  iii.  and  iv). 
(20)  In  one  day  sometimes  denotes  suddenly,  and 
all  at  once  (Rev.  xviii  :8).  (21)  /"  the  day  time  sig- 
nifies publicly,  or  at  a  set  time  (2  Pet.  ii:i3;  Ps. 
xlii:8),  or  in  a  time  of  scorching  trouble  and  per- 
secution (Is.  iv:6).  (22)  All  the  day  is  con- 
stantly, habitually  (Deut.  xxviii  :32;  Ps.  xxvts). 

DAY  OF  ATONEMENT  (da  6v  a-ton'ra«nt). 
See  Atonement,  Day  of. 

DAY  OF  CHRIST  (da  6v  krist),  also  called 
"his  day,"  "that  day,"  "the  day  of  the  Lord." 

The  day  of  Christ  is  either  the  period  of  his 
humiliation  and  the  time  of  the  powerful  spread  of 
the  Gospel  (John  viii:56),  or  the  period  of  the 
Jewish  destruction,  and  of  the  last  judgment.  The 
season  is  fixed ;  and  great  is,  or  will  be,  the  work 
and  discoveries  made  therein  (2  Pet.  iii:  12;  I 
Cor.  iii:i3,  and  v:5;  Phil,  i  :6)  ;  or  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  which  he  set  apart  to  commemorate  the 
memory  of  his  resurrection  (Rev.  i:io);  or  the 
day  of  his  coming  again  (see  also  I  Cor.  i:8; 
Phil,  i  :6;  2  Thess.  ii  :2). 

DAY  OF  JUDGMENT  (da  6v  juj'm<rnt).  See 
Judgment. 

DAY  OF  THE  LORD  (da  6v  the  lord). 

The  day  of  the  Lord  often  signifies  the  period 
when  he  will  execute  his  fearful  judgments  (Is. 
ii:l2,  and  xiii:6;  Ps.  xxxvii:i3;  Job  xxiv:i; 
Zeph.  i:i4.  18).     (See  D.w  of  Christ). 

DAY'S  JOURNEY  (da'z  jur-ny),  a  standard 
often  used  in  the  Bible  for  reckoning  distance 
(Gen.  xxxi:23;  Ex.  iii:l8;  Num.  xi:3i;  Deut.  i:2; 
I  Kings  xix:4;  2  Kings  iii:9;  Jonah  iii:3,  4;  Luke 
ii:44;  Acts  i;i2). 

But  the  term  usually  meant  the  actual  time 
covered  in  a  journey  rather  than  any  definite  dis- 
tance. Its  length  would  vary  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground  traversed;  on  a  level  plain 
it  would  be  longer  than  over  a  country  broken  by 
hills  or  water  <:ourses.  Its  distance  would,  again, 
be  conditioned  by  the  circumstances  or  capabili- 
ties of  the  traveler;  a  messenger  on  a  hasty  er- 
rand (Gen.  xxxi:23)  would  achieve  better  results 
than  a  caravan,  the  rate  of  which  would  be  regu- 
lated by  the  slowest  beast  of  burden.  A  sturdy 
courier,  without  undue  exertion,  might  put 
twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  behind  him  in  a  day ; 
while   a   caravan,    with   its   encumbrances,    would 
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not  be  able  to  overtake  more  than  about  twenty 
miles  at  the  most.  The  camel  usually  proceeds  at  a 
rate  of  about  two  and  one-half  miles  an  hour,  and, 
as  six  to  eight  hours  would  be  sufficient  for  a  day, 
a  caravan  (probably  implied  Luke  ii:44)  might 
accomplish  fifteen  to  twenty  miles;  with  much 
impedimenta,  as  recorded  in  the  travels  of  the 
patriarchs  (Gen.  xxx:36).  or  of  the  Israelites 
(Num.  x:33),  the  day's  journey  would  necessarily 
be  much  less. — A.  Grieve,  Hastings'  Bib.  Diet. 
(.See  Sabbath  Day's  Journey. J 

DAYS  (daz),  signify  a  period  of  duration;  thus, 
the  i/iiys  of  men  arc  tneir  whole  life  (I's.  xc:9). 

Figurative,  (i)  The  t/ays  of  a  tree  denote 
a  long,  happy  period  (Is.  Ixv:22).  (2)  The  days 
of  Christ  denote  the  period  of  his  powerfully 
gathering  the  nations  to  himself  and  governing 
his  people  (Jer.  xxiii;6).  (3)  The  days  of 
heai'cn  mark  eternal  duration  (Ps.  Ixxxix:29). 
(4)  The  events  that  happen  in  a  period  (Ps. 
xxxvii:i8;  xxxi:i5.  and  cxix:84;  Is.  vii:i7).  (5) 
Persons  of  great  age  (Job  xxxii:7).  (6)  The 
ten  days  of  the  church's  tribulation  denote  a  short 
time,  or  the  ten  years  of  persecution,  from  A.  D. 
302  to  312  (Rev.  ii:io). 

DAYSMAN  (daz'man),  \V{eh.^T^,  yaw-kakh' , 
to  set  right),  an  umpire,  arbitrator  or  mediator 
(Job  ix:33),  is  an  old  Knglish  word  derived  from 
day,  in  the  specitic  sense  of  a  day  fixed  for  a 
trial. 


DAY8PRING  (da'sprrnR),  {\\eci."'^t,shakhar. 
Job  xxxviii:l2;  Gr.  draroX?),  an-at-ot-ay' \. 

Jesus  Christ  is  called  the  day-spring  that  visits 
us  from  on  high.  By  his  appearance  in  our  na- 
ture, by  his  righteousness,  resurrection,  saving 
discoveries  of  himself,  and  appearance  to  judg- 
ment, he  introduces  light  and  comfort;  apd 
brings  in  a  day  of  gospel  dispensation,  spiritual 
knowledge,  a  gracious  state  and  endless  glory 
(Luke  I  :;«). 

DAYSTAR  (da'star),  (Gr.  <f>u<r<fi6pof,  foce-for'os, 
ligtitbcaring;  (Lat.  Lucifer),  the  planet  Venus,  tlie 
morning  star  (2  Pet.  i:lQ). 

Perhaps,  in  a  lower  sense,  David  is  the  star 
that  came  out  of  Jacob,  and  smote  the  corners  of 
Moab,  and  destroyed  the  children  of  Shclh;  but 
in  the  highest  sense  it  refers  to  Jesus,  the  Bright 
and  Morning  Star,  whose  glory  is  bright,  and 
ushers  in  an  eternal  day  to  his  people ;  and  so  is 
their  joy,  and  the  terror  of  the  wicked,  who  love 
the  works  of  darkness.  Compare  Num.  xxiv:i7 
with  Rev.  ii  :28  and  xxii  :i6. 

DEACON  (dC'k'n),  (Gr.  Juiitowf,  deeak' on-os, 
ministr.uiti. 

This  word  in  its  more  extended  sense  Is  used, 
both  in  Scripture  and  in  ecclesiastical  writers,  to 
designate  any  person  who  ministers  in  God't 
service 

I.  Officers  in  the  Church.  In  2  Cor.  vi:4, 
the  Apostle  says,  'But  in  all  things  approving  our- 
selves as  the  ministers  ideatotts)  of  (jod.'  Again 
(Kph.  iii:;).  'Whereof  I  was  made  a  minister 
(deacon)  ;  and  in  Col.  i  :2,  3,  he  employs  the  «ame 
epithet  to  express  the  character  of  his  office.  In 
Rom.  xy:8,  St.  Paul  calls  our  Lord  deacon  of  the 
circumcision:  and,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians.  hi-  addresses  himself  to  the  bishops  and  dea- 
cons (Phil.  i:i). 

But  it  is  in  its  more  confined  sense,  as  it  ex- 
presses the  third  order  or  office  of  the  ministry  of 
the  primitive  Church,  that  we  are  to  examine  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Deacon. 

(1)  Origin.  Some  say  that  the  office  of  deacon 
had  an  existence  before  the  election  of  the  seven 


persons  of  whom  we  read  in  Acts  vi.  That  the 
duties  of  these  seven  deacons  were  not  of  an  ex- 
clusively secular  character  is  clear  from  the  (act 
that  both  Philip  and  Stephen  preached,  and  that 
one  of  them  also  baptised.     (Smith,  Bib.  Did.) 

Ignatius,  a  martyr-disciple  of  St.  John,  and 
bishop  of  Antioch  (A.  D.  68),  styles  them  as  once 
'ministers  of  the  mysteries  of  Christ.'  adding  that 
they  are  not  ministers  of  meats  and  drinks,  but  of 
the  Church  of  God  (Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Trail,  n.  :2). 

Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage  (A.  D.  250),  whilst 
referring  their  origin  to  Acts  vi,  styles  them  min- 
isters of  episcopacy  and  of  the  Church  (Cypr. 
Ep.  65,  al.  3.  ad  Kogat.)  ;  at  the  same  lime  he  as- 
serts that  they  were  called  ad  atlaris  ministerium 
— 10  the  ministry  of  the  altar. 

Tertullian,  a  celebrated  father  of  the  second 
century,  classes  them  with  bishops  and  presbyters 
as  guides  and  leaders  to  the  laity. 

(2)  Forbidden  to  Assume  Priestly  Ftinc- 
tlons.  The  fourth  Council  of  Carthage  expressly 
forbids  the  deacon  to  assume  any  one  function 
peculiar  to  the  priesthood  by  declaring,  'Diaconus 
noil  ad  sacerdotium.  sed  ad  ministerium  conse- 
cralus.'  lie  is  not  ordained  to  the  priesthood  hut 
for  the  purpose  of  ministering.  (See  also  l8th 
Can.  Con.  Nic. ) 

(3)  Ordination  of  Deacons.  His  ordination, 
moreover,  differed  from  that  of  presbyter  both  in 
its  form  and  in  the  powers  which  it  conferred.  For 
in  the  ordination  of  a  presbyter,  the  presbyters 
who  were  present  were  required  to  join  in  the 
imposition  of  hands  with  the  bishop;  but  the 
ordination  of  a  deacon  might  be  performed  by  the 
bishop  alone,  because,  as  the  4th  Can.  of  the  4th 
Council  of  Carthage  declares,  he  was  ordained  not 
to  the  priesthood,  but  to  the  inferior  services  of 
the  Church. 

2.  Duties.  W'c  now  proceed  to  notice  what 
these  services  specifically  were. 

(1)  To  Assist  the  Bishop.  The  deacon's  more 
ordinary  duty  was  to  assist  Jhe  bishop  and  presby- 
ter in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary;  especially  was 
he  charged  with  the  care  of  the  utensils  and  orna- 
ments appertaining  to  the  holy  table  (Isidorus, 
f.pislola  ad  l.andefredum). 

(2)  At  the  Sacrament.  In  the  administration 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  that  it  was  theirs  to  hand 
the  consecrated  elements  to  the  people  is  evident 
from  Justin  .Martyr  (.4pol.  ii.  p.  152)  and  from 
Cyprian   (Serm.  v.  'De  I-apsis'). 

(3)  Administer  Baptism.  Deacons  had  power 
to  admmister  the  sacrament  of  baptism  (  Tertull. 
De  Bapt.  c.  17;  also  Hieron.  Dial,  conlr.  Lucif. 
c.  4.  P    139)- 

(4)  Instructors.  The  office  of  the  deacon  was 
not  to  preach,  so  much  as  to  instruct  and  cate- 
chise the  catechumens.  His  part  w.ts.  when  the 
bishop  or  presbyter  did  not  preach,  to  read  a  hom- 
ily from  one  of  the  Fathers.  Si.  .Ambrose.  Hishop 
of  Milan,  A.  D.  380,  says  expressly  lh.it  deacons, 
in  his  time,  did  not  preach,  though  he  thinks  that 
they  were  all  originallyevangclists,  as  were  Philip 
and   Stephen. 

(5)  Receive  Offerings.  It  was  the  deacon's 
business  10  receive  the  offerings  of  the  people; 
and.  having  presented  them  to  the  bishop  or 
presbyter,  to  give  expression  in  a  loud  voice  to 
the  names  of  the  offerers  (see  Cypr.  Ep.  to.  al. 
lO.  11    ,^7,  llieroii.     tciii.  in  Erek.  xviii.  p.  !;37). 

(6)  Imposition  of  Hands.  Deacons  were 
sometimes  authorized,  as  the  bishops'  special  del- 
egates, to  give  to  penitents  the  solemn  imposi- 
tion of  hands,  which  was  the  sign  of  reconcilia- 
tion (Cypr.  Ep.  13,  al.  18,  ad  Eter.). 

(7)  Suspension  of  Inferior  Clergy.  Deacops 
had   power  to  suspend   the   inferior   clergy;  this, 
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however,  was  done  only  when  the  bishop  and 
presbyter  were  absent  and  the  case  urgent  (^Con- 
stit.  A  fast.  viii:28). 

(8)  Scribes  and  Bisputants.  The  ordinary 
duty  of  deacons,  with  regard  to  general  Councils, 
was  to  act  as  scribes  and  disputants  according  as 
they  were  directed  by  their  bishops.  In  some  in- 
stances they  voted  as  proxies  for  bishops  who 
could  not  attend  in  person ;  but  in  no  instance  do 
wc  find  them  voting  in  a  general  Council  by  vir- 
tue of  their  office.  But  in  provincial  synods  the 
deacons  were  sometimes  allowed  to  give  their 
voice,  as  well  as  the  presbyters,  in  their  own 
r.arae. 

(9)  Care  of  the  Poor.  But,  besides  the  above, 
there  were  some  other  offices  which  the  deacon 
was  called  upon  to  fill  abroad.  One  of  these  was 
to  take  care  of  the  necessitous,  orphans,  widows, 
martyrs  in  prison,  and  all  the  poor  and  sick  who 
had  any  claim  upon  the  public  resources  of  the 
church.  It  was  also  his  especial  duty  to  notice 
the  spiritual,  as  well  as  the  bodily,  wants  of  the 
Deople;  and  wherever  he  detected  evils  which  he 
could  not  by  his  own  power  and  authority  cure, 
it  was  his  duty  to  refer  them  for  redress  lo  the 
bishop. 

In  general  the  number  of  deacons  varied  with 
the  wants  of  a  particular  church.  Sozomen  (vii: 
19,  p.  too)  informs  us  that  the  church  of  Rome, 
after  the  apostolic  model,  never  had  more  than 
seven  deacons. 

(10)  Celibacy.  It  was  not  till  the  close  of  the 
third  century  that  deacons  were  forbidden  to 
marry.  The  council  of  Ancyra,  A.  D.  344,  in  its 
loth  Can.,  ordains  that  if  a  deacon  declared  at  the 
time  of  his  ordination  that  he  would  marry,  he 
should  not  be  deprived  of  his  function  if  he  did 
marry;  but  that  if  he  married  without  having  made 
such  a  declaration,  'he  must  fall  into  the  rank  of 
laics !' 

(11)  Required  Qualifications.  The  qualifica- 
tions required  in  deacons  by  the  primitive  church 
were  the  same  that  were  required  in  bishops  and 
presbyters;  and  the  characteristics  of  a  deacon, 
given  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Second  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  were  the  rule  by  which  a  candidate  was 
judged  fit  for  such  an  office.  The  second  Council 
of  Carthage.  4th  Can.,  forbids  the  ordination  of 
a  deacon  before  the  age  of  twenty-five ;  and  both 
the  Civil  and  Canon  Law,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Justinian's  Novels,  123,  c.  14,  fixed  his  age  to  the 
same  period. 

(12)  Archdeacons.  The  primitive  church  had 
its  archdeacon,  though  when  the  office  was  first 
instituted  is  a  matter  of  dispute  with  learned  men. 
He  was  not  in  priest's  orders;  but  was  selected 
from  the  deacons  by  the  bishop,  and  had  consider- 
able authority  over  the  other  deacons  and  inferior 
orders.  Neandcr,  Ch.  Hist.  (Torrey's  transl.) 
1:184.  ff. ;  Bingham,  Orig.  Eccles.  bk.  ii  :20 ;  Saw- 
yer, Orgaiuc  Christianity,  Ch.  xiii ;  Dexter,  Con- 
gregationalism, p.   134  ff. 

DEACONESS  (de'k'n-es),  (Gr.  XtaKhnacra,  liee- 
ak-on'  is-sa). 

1.  "Deaconesses  of  the  Early  Church.  That 
the  order  of  Deaconess  existed  in  the  Christian 
church,  e7'en  t'/t  Apostolic  days,  is  evident  from 
Rom.  xvi;l:  'I  commend  unto  you  Phebe,  our 
sister,  which  is  a  ser^iant  (oSa-ai/  SiiKovov,  a  deacon- 
ess)  of  the  church   which   is  at  Cenchrea. 

(1)  Early  Mention.  The  earliest  Fathers  of 
the  church,  moreover,  speak  of  the  same  order 
of  persons. 

(2)  Ordination.  It  is  a  disputed  point  with 
some  learned  men  whether  deaconesses  were  or- 
lained   by   imposition    of   hands.     However,    the 


fifteenth  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  ex- 
pressly declares  that  deaconesses  were  so  or- 
dained, and  this  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  author 
of  the  Afost.  Constitutions,  viii:i9.  Still,  deacon- 
esses were  not  consecrated  to  any  priestly  func- 
tion.  Some  heretics,  indeed,  allowed  women  to 
teach,  exercise,  and  to  administer  baptism;  but  all 
this  he  sharply  rebukes  as  being  contrary  to  the 
apostolic  rule  (TertuIIian,  De  Prescript.  41). 

2.  Qualifications.  Certain  qualifications  were 
necessary  in  those  who  were  taken  into  this  order. 

(1)  Widowhood.  It  was  necessary  that  she 
should  be  a  zuidov.'.  On  this  TertuUian  (Ad 
Uxorem,  i  7,  p.  275)  thus  expresses  himself:  'The 
discipline  of  the  church  and  apostolical  usage  (al- 
luding to  I  Tim.  V  :9)  forbid  that  any  widow  be 
elected  unless  she  have  married  but  one  husband.' 
Virgins,  it  is  true,  were  sometimes  admitted  into 
the  order  of  deaconesses;  but  this  was  the  excep- 
tion, and  no;  the  rule. 

(2)  Motherhood.  No  widow,  unless  she  had 
borne  children,  could  become  a  deaconess.  This 
rule  arose  out  of  a  belief  that  no  person  but  a 
mother  can  possess  those  sympathizing  and  tender 
feelings  which  ought  to  animate  the  deaconess  in 
the  discharge  of  her  peculiar  duties. 

(3)  Once  Married.  The  early  church  was  very 
strict  in  exacting  the  rule  which  prohibits  the  elec- 
tion of  any  to  be  deaconesses  who  had  been  twice 
married,  though  lawfully,  and  successively  to  two 
husbands,  one  after  the  other.  Thus  TertuIIian 
{Ad  Uxorem,  iv:7)  says,  'The  apostle  requires 
them  (deaconesses)  to  be  univirie — 'the  wives  of 
one  man.'  Others,  however,  give  to  these  words 
of  the  apostle  another  sense.  They  suppose  the 
apostle  to  exclude  only  those  widows  who,  having 
divorced  themselves  from  their  former  husbands, 
had  married  again.  (See  Suicer's  Thesaurus, 
torn.  i.  p.  866.) 

3.  Duties.  (1)  Baptism  of  'Women.  One  of 
the  peculiar  duties,  then,  of  the  deaconesses  was 
at  the  baptism  of  women.  The  custom  of  the  early 
church  being  to  baptize  all  adult  persons  by  im- 
mersion (see  Suicer's  Thesaur.  tom.  i.  p.  634),  it 
was  necessary  to  have  the  assistance  of  this  order 
of  persons.  Epiphanius  speaks  of  this  practice  in 
his  Exp.  Fid.  x.xi ;  also  Justin.    Xoz'cl.  vi.  p.  6. 

(2)  Instructors.  .Another  duty  the  deacon- 
esses had  to  perform  was  to  instruct  and  prepare 
the  catechumens  for  baptism. 

(3)  Visitation  of  Prisoners.  In  times  of 
danger  and  persecution  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
deaconesses  to  visit  the  martyrs  in  prison,  because 
they  could  more  easily  gain  access  to  them,  and 
with  less  suspicion  and  hazard  than  the  deacons. 

(4)  Station  at  Church  Door.  The  deaconesses 
stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  church  in  order  to  di- 
rect the  women  as  to  the  place  each  one  should 
occupy  during  divine  service.  How  long  this  or- 
der continued  in  the  Christian  church  is  not  quite 
certain  (Suicer's  Thesaurus,  tom.  i.  p.  69).  It  was 
not  however  discontinued  everywhere  at  once,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  tenth  century  tliat  it  was  wholly 
abrogated,  see  Bona,  Rep.  Liturg.  '1:2$.  15;  How- 
son,  Deaconesses,  etc.  (Lond.)  :  Ludlow,  Wom- 
an's Work  in  the  Ch.  (Lond.)  ;  Ripley,  Ch.  Polity 
(Boston):  Schaff.  Apostolic  Hist,  sec  135;  ibid.i 
Hist,   of  the  Christian  Ch.  ii.  sec  52). 

DEAD  (ded),  (Heb.  mti,  muth,  to  die;  Gr.  vficpis, 
nek-ros' ,  dead). 

1.  Deprived  of  natural  life  (i  Pet.  iv:6;  Ruth 

2.  Without  spiritual  life;  under  the  dominion 
of  sin ;  void  of  grace ;  incapable  to  perform  any 
spiritual  exercise  (Eph.  ii:i;  I  Tim.  v  :6)  ;  ot 
even  desperately  obstinate  in  wickedness  (Luke 
xv:24). 
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3.  What  never  had  life,  as  idols,  etc.  (Job 
x.wi  :5  :  Is.  viii  :I9J. 

4.  W  hat  has  no  continued  existence,  no  living 
soul  to  be  reunited  to  its  body  (Matt.  xxii:32). 

5.  In  a  stale  of  mortality ;  condemned  or  sig- 
nally exposed  to  death  (Rom.  viii:io;  Gen. 
XX  :3). 

6.  In  a  state  of  oppression,  slavery,  and  des- 
perate-like wretchedness  (Is.  xxviiip;  Ezek. 
xxxvii  :i-l4). 

7.  Unfit  for  generation,  according  to  the  power 
of  nature  (Rom.  iviig;  Heb.  xi:i2). 

8.  Formal  hypocrites ;  or  much  decayed  in 
grace  (Rev.  iii  :i). 

9.  The    resurrection    of    the    dead     (l     Cor. 

XV  129). 

When  an  Israelite  died  in  any  house  or  any 
tent,  all  the  persons  and  furniture  in  it  contracted 
a  pollution,  which  continued  seven  days  (Num. 
xix:i3-i6).  All  who  touched  the  body  of  one 
who  died,  or  was  killed  in  the  open  fields,  all 
who  touched  men's  bones,  or  a  grave,  were  un- 
clean seven  days.  To  cleanse  this  pollution,  they 
forn.crly  took  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer,  sacri- 
ficed by  the  high-priest  on  the  day  of  solemn  ex- 
piation: (Num.  xix)  on  these  they  poured  water 
in  a  vessel,  and  a  person  who  was  clean  dipped  a 
bunch  of  hyssop  in  the  water,  and  sprinkled  with 
it  the  furniture,  the  chamber,  and  the  persons,  on 
the  third  day  and  on  the  seventh  day.  It  was  re- 
quired that  the  polluted  person  should  previously 
bathe  his  whole  body,  and  wash  his  clothes;  after 
which  he  was  clean  (ver.   17-22). 

Anciently  the  Jews  had  women  hired  to 
lament  at  funerals,  and  who  played  on  doleful 
instruments,  and  walked  in  procession.  The  rab- 
bins say  that  an  Israelite  was  enjoined  to  have 
two  of  these  musicians  at  his  wife's  obsequies,  be- 
"iides  the  women  hired  to  weep.  Persons  who  met 
the  funeral  procession,  in  civility  joined  the  com- 
pany, and  mingled  their  groans.  To  thi.;  our 
Saviour  seems  to  allude:  (Luke  vii:32). 

FigaratiVe.  (i)  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead; 
let  men  dead  in  sin  bury  those  naturally  dead; 
or  let  the  dead  lie  unburied,  rather  than  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  be  hmdered  (Matt,  viii: 
22).  (2)  Dead  faith  is  that  petsuasion  of  Divine 
truth  which  flows  not  from  spiritual  life,  and  is 
not  productive  of  good  works  (James  ii:i7,  29). 
(3)  Dead  works  are  those  that  flow  not  from  a 
principle  of  spiritual  life,  hut  from  corrupt  nature, 
which  is  in  a  state  of  spiritual  death  (Heb.  ix: 
14).  (4)  To  be  dead  to  the  law.  as  a  covenant, 
is  to  be  delivered  frofn  the  obligations  of  it,  and 
from  a  reigning  inclination  to  be  under  it  (Rom. 
vii:4)  ;  and  it  is  dead  to  us  when  it  can  exercise 
no  commanding  or  condemning  power  over  our 
conscience  (Gal.  ii:iQ).  (5)  Sin  is  dead  relatively 
when  it  lies  undiscovered  and  unregarded  in  the 
soul  (Rom.  vii:8);  it  is  dead  really  when  it  is 
mortified  and  slain  by  the  wnrd.  spirit,  and 
blood  of  Christ  (Rom.  vi:6).  (6)  To  die  to  sin, 
or  be  dead  to  it,  is  to  be  freed  from  the  dominion 
of  it.  and  the  curse  due  to  it  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,  and  by  his  grace  drawn  from  the  love 
and  service  of  it  (Rom.  vi:7).  (7)  The  saints 
are  dead  both  to  the  law  and  to  sin  (Col.  iii  :3). 

DEAD   SEA,  THE  (dfd  sS). 

In  Scripture  it  is  called  the  Sail  Sea  (Gen.  xiv: 
3;  Num.  xxxiv:l2.  etc.)  the  Sea  of  the  Plain  or 
/Irnhah  (Peut.  iii:i7;  iv :49,  etc.).  Itast  Sea 
(F.zck.  xlvii:i8;  Jud  ii:20:  Zrch.  xiv:R;  A.  V. 
"former").  The  name  Dead  Sea  has  been  ap- 
plied to  it  since  the  second  century,  and  it  was 
also  called  the  Asphalt  Sea  by  early  writers. 


DEAF  (d6f  or  def),  (Heb.  V)\^,JtAay-rasAe'  .■  Or. 
Kiiiipit,  kofos' ,  blunted). 

Moses  enacted  a  statute  of  special  protection  to 
the  deaf  mute  (Lev.  xix:i4).  It  might  even  be 
understood  as  extending  them  kindness  (Is.  xxix: 
18,  II:;  Matt.  xi:5;  Mark  vii:32). 

Figurative.  Ii)  Deafness  is  symbolical  of  a 
want  of  spiritual  ability  or  concern  to  regard  or 
understand  divine  things  (Is.  xlii:i8.  19  and 
xxix:i8).  (2)  Saints  are  as  deaf  and  duynb. 
when  they  exercise  the  utmost  patience  and  resig- 
nation under  trouble ;  neither  murmuring  agamst 
God.  nor  angrily  vindicating  themselves  before 
men  (Ps.  xxxviii:i3,  and  xxxix:9). 

DEAIj(Jel),  (Heb. '"'??, aa/'wa/', deal;  """"J!. <jj- 

ee-ree'),  a  word  often  used  in  the  sense  of  part 
with  fractional  numbers  (Ex.  xxix:40|. 

In  the  authorized  version  deal  is  used  in  the 
phrase  'tenth  deal'  or  'tenth  deals,'  for  Heb. 
aseeron.  wherever  that  word  occurs  (Revised  Vir- 
sion  "tenth  part'  or  'tenth  parts'). 

DEAKTH  (Jerth),  (Heb.  -V?.  raw-awb' ,  hun- 
ger; Or.  XiM-it.  lee-mos' ,  scarcity),  a  scarcity  of  food 
m  conseijueiice  of  failure  of  rain  (i  Kings  xvii:i). 
the  plague  of  locusts  (Ps.  lxxviii;46).  or  the  result- 
ant of  improperly  farming  the  land  (Ruth  i:l). 

DEATH  (d6th),  (Heb.  Hr,  maw'vcth.  death). 

Since  death  can  be  regarded  in  various  points 
of  view,  the  descriptions  of  it  must  necessarily 
vary.  If  we  consider  the  slate  of  a  dead  man,  as 
it  strikes  the  senses,  death  is  the  cessation  of 
natural  life.  If  we  consider  the  cause  of  death, 
we  may  place  it  in  that  permanent  and  em. re 
cessation  of  the  feeling  and  motion  of  the  body 
which  results  from  the  destruction  of  the  body. 
Among  theologians,  death  is  commonly  said  n 
consist  in  the  separation  of  soul  and  body,  im- 
plying that  the  soul  still  exists  when  the  body 
perishes. 

Death  does  not  consist  in  this  separation,  but 
this  separation  is  the  consequence  of  death,  .^s 
soon  as  the  body  loses  feeling  and  motion,  it  is 
henceforth  useless  to  the  soul,  which  is  therefore 
separated    from    it. 

Scnflural  representations,  names,  and  modes 
of  speech  respecting  death: 

(1)  Return  to  DuBt.  One  of  the  most  common 
in  the  Old  Testament  is,  to  return  to  the  dust, 
or  to  the  earth.  Hence  the  phrase,  the  dust  of 
death.  It  is  'founded  on  the  description  Cun 
ii  :7  and  iii:l9,  and  denotes  the  dissolution  ;iih1 
destruction  of  the  body.  Hence  the  sentiment  in 
Eccles.  xii  :7. — 'The  dust  shall  return  to  the  eailh 
as  it  was,  the  spirit  untn  God.  who  gave  it.' 

(2)  Removal  of  Breath.  A  withdrawing,  ex- 
halation, or  removal  of  the  breath  of  life  ( Ps. 
civ:20).  ' 

(3)  This  Tabernacle.  A  removal  from  the 
body,  a  being  ab-^i-nl  from  the  body,  a  departure 
from  it.  etc.  Tliis  description  is  founded  on  the 
comparison  of  the  body  with  a  tent  or  lodgment 
in  which  the  soul  dwells  during  this  life.  Death 
destroys  this  tent  or  house,  and  commands  «s  to 
travel  on  (Job  iv:2i;  Is.  xxxviii;i2).  Whenre 
Paul  says  (2  Cor.  v:t,)  'our  earthly  house  of  this 
tabernacle'  will  be  destroyed:  and  Petor  rails 
death  a  'putting  off  of  this  tabernacle'  (2  Ptir«- 
i:i.1.  14). 

(4)  Unclothed.  Paul  likewise  uses  ilic  irr.r, 
Itiitveai.  ek-Jor'e'ithiu.  to  he  unehtheii.  in  reference 
to  death  (2  Cor.  v:3,  41,  because  the  body  is  ren- 
rcseiilcd  as  the  garment  of  the  soul,  as  Plato  c.ills 
it.  The  s<iuI,therufore,asliiiigas  it  is  in  the  body. is 
clothed ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  disembodied,  is  naked. 
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(5)  Sleep.  The  terms  which  denote  sleep  are 
applied  frequently  in  the  Bible,  as  everywhere  else, 
to  death  (Ps.  Ixxvi  :5 ;  Jer.  li:39;  John  xi:l3, 
Sf.).  Nor  is  this  language  used  exclusively  for 
the  death  of  the  pious,  as  some  pretend,  though 
this  is  its  prevailing  use.  Homer  calls  sleep  and 
death  twin-brothers  illiad,  xvi:672).  The  terms 
also  which  signify  to  lie  down,  to  rest  (e.  g. 
32"i',  occumbere),  also  denote  death. 

(6)  Departure.  Death  is  frequently  compared 
with  and  named  from  a  departure,  a  going  away 
(Job  x:2i;  Ps.  xxxix:4;  Matt.  xxvi:24;  Phil. 
1:23;  2  Tim.  iv:6). 

Figurative.  Death,  when  personified,  is  de- 
scribed as  a  ruler  and  tyrant,  having  vast  power 
and  a  great  kingdom,  over  which  he  reigns.  But 
the  ancients  also  represented  it  under  some  fig- 
ures which  are  not  common  among  us.  We  rep- 
resent it  as  a  man  with  a  scythe,  or  as  a 
skeleton,  etc. ;  but  the  Jews,  before  the  exile,  fre- 
quentlv  represented  death  as  a  hunter,  who  lays 
snares' ioT  men  (Ps.  xviii  o,  6;  xci:3).  After  the 
exile,  they  represented  him  as  a  man,  or  some- 
times as  an  angel  (the  angel  of  Death),  with  a 
cup  of  poison,  which  he  reaches  to  men.  From 
this  representation  appears  to  have  arisen  the 
phrase,  w^hich  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  to 
taste  death  (Matt,  xvi  :28 ;  Heb.  iiip),  which, 
however,  in  common  speech,  signifies  merely  to 
die,  without  reminding  one  of  the  origin  of  the 
phrase.  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  phrase  to 
see  death  (Ps.  lxxxix:48;  Luke  ii:26). 

Christ  abolished  death,  and  swallowed  it  up  in 
victory,  when  by  his  own  death  he  removed  the 
curse  and  sting  from  his  people's  natural  death, 
and  redeemed  them  from  spiritual  and  eternal 
death.  He  will  complete  his  victory  oyer  death 
natural  hereafter,  when  he  will  raise  them 
from  the  dead,  and  give  them  the  full  possession 
of  eternal  happiness  (Is.  xxv:8;  i  Cor.  xv;S4, 
55;  2  Tim.  i:io).  (See  Knapp's  Christian  Theol- 
ogy, by  Dr.  Leonard  Wood;  Watson's  Institutes; 
^Christian  Dogmatics,  Martensen;  Brown,  Bib. 
Diet.) 

DEBATE  (de-bat'),  (Heb.  ~?^,  mafs-tsaw"). 

Among  evils  of  the  Gentiles  given  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  (i:29)  Paul  includes  de- 
bate; the  rendering  of  G-".  tpis,  er'is,  wrang- 
ling, strife  (A.  v.).  In  early  English  to  debate  was 
to  hght  and  wrangle. 

'DEBIB  (de'bir),  (Heb.    13",  deb->er' ,  sanctuary, 

place  of  the  oracle). 

1.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  about  thirty  miles 
southwest  from  Jerusalem,  and  ten  miles  west  of 
Hebron.  It  was  also  called  Kirjath-sepher  (Josh. 
xv:i5),  and  Kirjath-sannah  (xv:49)-  The  name 
Debir  means  'a  word'  or  'oracle,'  and  is  applied 
to  that  most  secret  and  separated  part  of  the 
Temple,  or  of  the  most  holy  place,  in  which  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  was  placed,  and  in  which  re- 
sponses were  given  from  above  the  cherubim. 
From  this,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  Kirjath- 
sepher  means  'book-city,'  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  Debir  was  some  particularly,  sacred  place  or 
seat  of  learning  among  the  Canaanites.  and  a  re- 
pository of  their  records.  'It  is  not  indeed  prob- 
able.' as  Professor  Bush  remarks,  'that  writing 
and  books,  in  our  sense  of  the  words,  were  very 
common  among  the  Canaanites ;  but  some  method 
of  recording  events,  and  a  sort  of  learning  was, 
doubtless,  cultivated  in  those  regions.'  Debir  was 
taken  by  Joshua  (x:38);  but  it  being  afterward 
retaken  by  the  Canaanites,  Caleb,  to  whom  it  was 
assigned,  gave  his  daughter  Achsah  in  marriage 
to  his  nephew  Othniel  for  his  bravery  in  carrying 


it  by  storm  (Josh.  xv:i6).  The  town  was  after- 
ward given  to  the  priests  (xxi:i5).  No  trace  ol 
it  is  to  be  found  at  the  present  time. 

2.  A  place  belonging  to  Gad,  beyond  the  Jordan 
(Josh,  xiii  ;26). 

3.  A  town  on  the  north  boundary  of  Judah  near 
to  the  valley  of  Achor  (Josh,  xv  7),  and  therefore 
back  of  Jericho. 

4.  A  king  of  Eglon,  in  the  low  country  of  Ju- 
dah, and  one  of  the  five  hanged  by  Joshua  (Josh. 
x:3.  23). 

DEBORAH  (deb'o-rah),  (Heb.  ""'-",  deb-o-raw' , 
a  bee). 

1.  The  nurse  of  Rebekah  (Gen.  xxxv:8),  whom 
she  accompanied  from  the  house  of  Bethuel 
(xxiv:59). 

2.  A  prophetess,  wife  of  Lapidoth.  She  dwelt, 
probably,  in  a  tent,  under  a  well-known  palm-tree 
between  Ramah  and  Bethel,  where  she  judged 
Israel  (Judg.  iv  14,  5).  This  probably  means  that 
she  was  the  organ  of  communication  between  God 
and  his  people,  and  probably,  on  account  of  the  in- 
fluence and  authority  of  her  character,  was  ac- 
counted in  some  sort  as  the  head  of  the  nation,  to 
whom  questions  of  doubt  and  difficulty  were  re- 
ferred for  decision.  In  her  triumphal  song  she 
says — 

'In  the  days  of  Shamgar,  son  of  Anath, 
In  the  days  of  Jael,  the  ways  lay  desert, 
And  highway  travelers  went  in  winding  by- 
paths. 
Leaders    failed   in   Israel,  they    failed, 
Until  that  I  Deborah  arose, 
That  I  arose,  a  mother  in  Israel.' 

From  the  further  intimations  which  that  song 
contains,  and  from  other  circumstances,  the  peo- 
ple would  appear  to  have  sunk  into  a  state  of 
total  discouragement  under  the  oppression  of  the 
Canaanites;  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  rouse  them 
from  their  despondency  and  to  induce  them  to 
make  any  exertion  to  burst  the  fetters  of  their 
bondage.  From  the  gratitude  which  Deborah  ex- 
presses toward  the  people  for  the  effort  which 
they  finally  made,  we  are  warranted  in  drawing 
the  conclusion  that  she  had  long  endeavored  to 
instigate  them  to  this  step  in  vain.  At  length  she 
summoned  Barak,  the  son  of  Abinoam,  from 
Kedesh,  a  city  of  Naphtali,  on  a  mountain  not  far 
from  Hazor,  and  made  known  to  him  the  will  of 
God  that  he  should  undertake  an  enterprise  for  the 
deliverance  of  his  country.  But  such  was  his  dis- 
heartened state  of  feeling,  and  at  the  same  time 
such  his  confidence  in  the  superior  character  and 
authority  of  Deborah,  that  he  assented  to  go  only 
on  the  condition  that  she  would  accompany  him. 
To  this  she  at  length  consented.  They  then  re- 
paired together  to  Kedesh,  and  collected  there — 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Hazor,  the  capital 
of  the  dominant  power — ten  thousand  men.  with 
whom  they  marched  southward,  and  encamped  on 
Mount  Tabor.  Sisera,  the  general  of  Jabin,  king 
of  Hazor,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Canaanitish 
confederacy,  immediately  collected  an  army,  pur- 
sued them,  and  encamped  in  face  of  them  in  the 
great  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Encouraged  by  De- 
borah, Barak  boldly  descended  from  Tabor  into 
the  plain  with  his  ten  thousand  men  to  give  battle 
to  the  far  superior  host  of  Sisera,  which  was  ren- 
dered the  more  formidable  to  the  Israelites  by 
nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron.  The  Canaanites 
were  beaten ;  and  Barak  pursued  them  northward 
to  Harosheth.  Sisera  himself,  being  hotly  pur- 
sued, alighted  from  his  chariot  and  escaped  on 
foot  to  the  tent  of  Heber  the  Kenite,  by  whose 
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.vife  he  was  siain.  This  great  victory  (dated 
B.  C.  between  1409  and  ir/b).  which  scenii  to 
have  been  followed  up,  broke  the  power  of  the 
native  princes,  and  secured  to  the  Israelites  a  re- 
pose of  forty  years'  ouraiion.  During  part  of  this 
time  Deborah  probably  continued  to  exercise  her 
former  authority;  but  nothing  more  of  her  history 
is  knpwn. 

The  song  of  triumph,  which  was  cornposed  in 
consequence  of  the  great  victory  over  Sisera,  and 
said  to  have  been  'sung  by  Deborah  and  Barak.' 
is  usually  regarded  as  the  composition  of  De- 
borah ;  and  was  probably  indited  by  her  to  be 
sung  on  the  return  of  Barak  and  his  warriors 
from  the  pursuit. 

It  is  a  peculiarly  fine  specimen  of  the  earlier 
Hebrew  poetry,  and  is  one  of  the  best  of  oriental 
poetry.  We  give  a  few  verses  from  a  revised 
version : 

Lord,  when  thou  wentest  forth  out  of  Seir, 
When    thou    marchedest    out    of    the    field    of 

Edom, 
The  earth  trembled,  the  heavens  also  dropped, 
Yea,  the  clouds  dropped  water. 
The  mountains  flowed  down  at  the  presence  of 

the  Lord, 
Even  that  Sinai  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord  the 

God  of  Israel. 

The  kings  came,  they  fought ; 

Then  fought  the  kings  of  Canaan 

In  Taanach  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo; 

They  took  no  gain  of  silver. 

They  fought  from  heaven  ; 

The    stars    from    their    courses    fought    against 

Sisera. 
The  river  Kishon  swept  them  away. 
That  ancient  river,  the  river  Kishon. 
March  on,  my  soul,  with  strength.' 

(See  Barak;  Jael.) 

Debf)rah  was  not  so  much  a  judge  as  one  gifted 
with  prophetic  Cdmmand  (Judg.  iv;6,  14;  V7). 

DEBT  (d«t),  (Heb.  ""^  yau>,f.  hand). 

"Whoso  shall  swear  by  the  gold  of  the  temple — 
by  the  gift  on  the  altar — is  a  debtor"  (Matt. 
xxiii:i6);  is  bound  by  his  oath;  is  obliged  to 
fulfil  his  vow.  "I  am  debtor  to  the  Greeks  and 
barbarians"  (Rom.  i:i4);  under  obligations  to 
persons  of  all  nations  and  character.?.  Gal.  v  :3, 
he  is  a  debtor — is  bound — to  do  the  whole  law 
Men  may  be  debtors  to  human  justice,  or  to  divine 
justice;  bound  to  obedience,  and  if  that  be  not 
complied  with,  bound  to  suffer  the  penalties  an- 
nexed to  transgression. 

DEBTOR  (dSt'or),  (Hcb.  Z'.n,  chob,  debtor,  one 
bound,  indebted;  debt). 

A  creditor  could  not  enter  a  debtor's  house  when 
about  to  take  a  pledge  for  a  loan  (Deut.  xxiv:io, 
II;  Job  xxii:6;  xxivij,  7,  9).  A  mill,  mill- 
stone or  upper  (rarmcnt,  could  not  be  retained  as  a 
pledge  of  debt  I T.xod.  xxii:2(>.  27;  Dcut.  xxiv:6,  121. 
A  debt  that  remained  unpaid  until  the  seventh 
year,  could  not  be  exacted  during  that  period 
(Deut.  XV  :i-ii). 

For  the  law  at  other  times  see  Lev.  xxv:l4,  32, 
39;  2  Kings  iv:i;  Neh.  v:i,  ij;  Matt,  xviii  :2s. 
In  the  time  of  Moses  imprisonment  for  debt  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  praclico<l;  but  it  was  in 
the  time  of  Christ  (Matt,  xviii  :.14). 

Figurative.  Sinners  are  lifhtot^  to  rifid:owe 
all  obedience  to  the  precept,  and  all  sitisfaction  to 
the  penalty  of  his  holy  law  (Matt,  xviii  :27 ;  Luke 
vii:4i).  Paul  was  debtor  to  both  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles,   wise   and    unwis* ;    he    was   bound    by   of- 


fice to  preach  the  gospel  to  them   (i   Cor.  ix:i6 
Rom.  i:i4).    Love  to  one  another,  is  a  dcht  which 
we  ought  to  regard  ourselves  as  never  able  to  pay, 
and  which  by  our  love  to  others  we  ought  con- 
tinually to  be  laying  them  under  (Rom.  xiii:8). 

DECALOGUE  (dek'a-16g),  (Gr.  Ae/(dXo7oj,  cUk- 
al'og-os\. 

1.  The  }/loral  LaUJ.  Decalogue  is  the  name 
by  which  the  Greek  fathers  designated  "the  Ten 
Commandments,"  which  were  written  by  God  on 
tables  of  stone  and  given  to  Moses  on  Mount 
Sinai. 

(1)  Name.  In  Hebrew  the  name  is  "ten  words" 
(n~;r*.  C""J~n^  had-tUh-baw-reem'  as-eh'retk, 
Exod.  xxxiv:28;  Deut.  iv:i3;  x:4). 

(2)  Author.  The  decalogue  was  written  upon 
two  stone  slabs  (Ex.  xxxi:i8),  which  having  been 
broken  by  Moses  (xxxii:i9),  were  renewed  by 
God  (xxxiv;i,  etc.).  They  are  said  (Deut.  ix:  10) 
to  have  been  written  by  the  finger  of  God,  an  ex- 
pression which  always  implies  an  immediate  act 
of  the  Deity.  The  decalogue  is  five  times  alluded 
to  in  the  New  Testament,  there  called  command- 
menls,  but  only  the  latter  precepts  are  specit'ically 
cited,  which  refer  to  our  duties  to  each  other 
(Matt.  v:i9;  xv:9;  xix:i7;  xxii:4o;  Mark  x:i9; 
Luke  xviii  :2o;  Rom.  xiii:9;  vii  ;7,  8;  Matt,  v;  i 
Tim.  i  :9,  10).  Jeremy  Taylor's  Life  of  Christ, 
and  Duclor  Dubitaii.;  Rosenmiiller's  Scholia  in 
Exod.).     (See  Law.) 

2.  Divisions.  The  circumstance  of  these 
precepts  being  called  the  ten  words  has  doubtless 
led  to  the  belief  that  the  two  tables  contained  ten 
distinct  precepts,  five  in  each  table ;  while  some 
have  supposed  that  they  were  called  by  this  name 
to  denote  their  perfection,  ten  being  considered  the 
most  perfect  of  numbers  (Philo-Judseus  De  Deca- 
logo).  This  distingruished  philosopher  divides 
them  into  two  pentads,  the  first  pentad  ending  with 
Exod.  xx:i2,  'Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,' 
etc.,  or  the  fifth  commandment  of  the  Greek.  Re- 
formed, and  Anglican  churches;  while  the  more 
general  opinion  among  Christians  is  that  the  first 
table  contained  our  duty  to  God,  ending  with  the 
law  to  keep  the  sabbath  holy,  and  the  second,  our 
duty  to  our  neighbor.  As  they  are  not  numerically 
divided  in  the  Scriptures,  so  that  we  cannot  posi- 
tively say  which  is  the  first,  which  the  second,  etc., 
it  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to  the  student  in 
Biblical  literature,  if  we  here  give  a  brief  account 
of  the  different  modes  of  dividing  them  which 
have  prevailed  among  Jews  and  Cliristians.  These 
may  be  classed  as  the  Talmudical,  the  Origenian. 
and  the  two  Masoretic  divisions. 

(1)  Talmudical.  According  to  this  division 
the  first  commandment  consists  of  the  words  '1  am 
the  Lord  thy  God,  who  brought  thee  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage' 
(Exod.  XX  :2;  Deut.  v:6);  the  second  (Exod. 
iii:4).  "Thou  shalt  have  none  nlher  Gnds  beside 
me;  thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  any  graven 
image,'  etc.,  to  ver.  6;  the  third.  'Thou  shalt  not 
take  God's  name  in  vain,'  etc.  ;  fourth,  'Remem- 
ber Id  keep  holy  the  "iabbath  day.'  etc.;  the  fifth. 
'Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,'  etc. ;  the  sixth, 
'Thou  shall  not  kill  ;'  the  seventh.  'Thou  shall  not 
commit  adultery;'  the  eiglilh.'  'Thou  shall  not 
steal ;'  the  ninth.  'Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  wit- 
ness, etc. ;  and  the  tenth,  'Thou  shalt  not  covet,' 
etc..  to  the  end. 

(2)  Origenian.  The  next  division  is  the 
Origenian,  or  that  approved  by  Origen.  and  is  that 
in  use  in  the  Greek  and  in  all  the  reformed 
churches,  except  the  Lutheran. 

Although  Origen  was  acquainted  with  the  dif- 
fering opinions  which  existed  in  his  time  in  regard 
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to  this  subject,  it  is  evident  from  his  own  words 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  that  division  by  which 
the  number  ten  is  completed  by  making  the  pro- 
hibition against  coveting  either  the  house  or  the 
wife  a  distinct  commandmen:.  In  his  eighth 
Homily  on  Genesis,  after  citing  the  words'  'I  am 
the  Lord  thy  God,  who  brought  thee  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,'  he  adds,  'this  is  not  a  part  of  the 
commandment.'  The  first  commandment  is,  'Thou 
shak  have  no  other  Gods  but  me,'  and  then  fol- 
lows, 'Thou  shalt  not  make  an  idol.'  These  to- 
gether are  thought  by  some  to  make  one  command- 
ment ;  but  in  this  case  the  number  ten  will  not  be 
complete.  Where  then  will  be  the  truth  of  the 
Decalogue?  But  if  it  be  divided  as  we  have  done 
in  the  last  sentence,  the  full  number  will  be  evi- 
dent. The  first  commandment  therefore  is,  'Thou 
shalt  have  no  other  Gods  but  me,'  and  the  second, 
'Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  an  idol,  nor  a 
likeness,'  etc.  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Jerome 
took  the  same  view  with  Origen.  It  is  also  sup- 
ported by  the  learned  Jews  Philo  arid  Josephus, 
who  speak  of  it  as  the  received  division  of  the 
Jewish  Church.  This  division,  which  appears  to 
have  been  forgotten  in  the  Western  Church,  was 
revived  by  Calvin  in  1536,  and  is  also  received  by 
that  section  of  the  Lutherans  who  followed  Bucer, 
called  the  Tetrapolitans.  It  is  adopted  by  Calmet 
(Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  French  ed..  art.  Loi),- 
This  division,  which  appeared  in  the  Bishops' 
Book  in  1537,  was  adopted  by  the  Anglican 
Church  at  the  Reformation  (1548),  substituting 
seventh  for  sabbath-day  in  her  formularies.  The 
same  division  was  published  with  approbation  by 
Bonner  in  his  Homilies  in  1555. 

(3)  First  Masoretic.  We  shall  next  proceed 
to  describe  the  two  Masoretic  divisions.  The  first 
is  that  in  Exodus.  According  to  this  arrangement, 
the  first  two  commandments  (according  to  the 
Origenian  or  Greek  division),  that  is,  the  com- 
mandment concerning  the  worship  of  one  God.  and 
that  concerning  images,  make  but  one;  the  second 
is,  'Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy 
God  in  vain,'  and  so  on  until  we  arrive  at  the  last 
two  the  former  of  which  is.  "Thou  shalt  not  covet 
thy  neighbor's  house.'  and  the  last,  or  tenth, 
'Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  wife,  nor  his 
servant.'  etc.,  to  the  end.  This  was  the  division 
approved  by  Luther,  and  it  has  been  ever  since 
his  time  received  by  the  Lutheran  Church.  This 
division  is  also  followed  in  the  Trent  catechism. 
and  may  therefore  be  called  the  Roman  Catholic 
division.  Those  who  follow  this  division  have  been 
accustomed  to  give  the  decalogue  very  generally 
in  an  abridged  form :  thus  the  first  commandment 
in  the  Lutheran  shorter  catechism  is  simply. 
'Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  but  me ;'  the  sec- 
ond. 'Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  thy  God  in 
vain ;'  the  third,  'Thou  shalt  sanctify  the  sabbath- 
day'  (Feyertag).  A  similar  practice  is  followed 
by  the  Roman  Catholics,  although  they,  as  well  as 
the  Lutherans,  in  their  larger  catechisms  (as  the 
Douay)  give  them  at  full  length.  This  practice 
has  given  rise  to  the  charge  made  against  those 
denominations  of  leaving  out  the  second  command- 
ment, whereas  it  would  have  been  more  correct 
to  say  that  they  had  mutilated  the  first,  or  at  least 
that  the  form  in  which  they  give  it  has  the  effect 
of  concealing  a  most  important  part  of  it  from 
such  as  had  access  only  to  their  shorter  cate- 
chisms. 

(4)  Second  Masoretic.  The  last  division  is  the 
second  Masoretic,  or  that  of  Deuteronomy,  some- 
times called  the  Augustinian.  This  division  dif- 
fers from  the  former  simply  in  placing  the  precept 
'Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  wife'  before 
Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  house,'  etc. ; 


and  for  this  transposition  it  has  the  authority  of 
Deut.  v:2i.  The  authority  of  the  Masorites  can- 
not, however,  be  of  sufficient  force  to  supersede 
the  earlier  traditions  of  Philo  and  Josephus. 

This  division  was  that  approved  by  Augustine 
who  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  subject:  Fol- 
lowing up  what  he  had  said  he  observes,  "but 
to  me  it  seems  more  congruous  to  divide  them 
into  three  and  seven,  inasmuch  as  to  those  who 
diligently  look  into  the  matter,  those  which  ap- 
pertain to  God  seem  to  insinuate  the  Trinity.' 
And,  indeed,  the  command,  'Thou  shalt  have 
no  other  gods  but  me,'  is  more  perfectly  ex- 
plained when  images  are  forbidden  to  be  wor- 
shiped. Besides,  the  sin  of  coveting  another  man's 
wife  differs  so  much  from  coveting  his  house, 
that  to  the  house  was  joined  his  field,  his  servant, 
his  maid,  his  ox,  his  ass.  his  cattle,  and  all  that  is 
his.  But  it  seems  to  divide  the  coveting  of  the 
house  from  the  coveting  of  the  wife,  when  each 
begins  thus:  'thoii  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's 
wife,  thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  house,' 
to  which  it  then  begins  to  add  the  rest.  For, 
when  he  had  said,  'thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh- 
bor's wife,~he  did  not  add  the  rest  to  this,  saying, 
nor  his  house,  nor  his  field,  nor  his  servant,  etc.; 
but  these  seem  plainly  to  be  united,  which  appear 
to  be  contained  in  one  precept,  and  distinct  from 
that  wherein  the  wife  is  named.  But  when  it  is 
said,  'thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  but  me,'  there 
appears  a  more  diligent  following  up  of  this  in 
what  is  subjoined.  For  to  what  pertains,  'thou 
shalt  not  make  an  idol,  nor  a  likeness;  thou  shalt 
not  adore  nor  serve  them,'  unless  to  that  which 
had  been  said,  'thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods 
but  me.'  The  division  of  .Augustine  was  followed 
by  Bede  and  Peter  Lombard. 

The  learned  Sonntag  has  entirely  followed  Au- 
gustine's view  of  this  subject  and  has  written  a 
dissertation  in  vindication  of  this  division  in  the 
Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken,  Hamburg, 
1836-7 ;  to  which  there  has  been  a  reply  in  the 
same  miscellany  from  Ziillg.  in  vindication  of 
what  he  terms  the  Calvinistic  division,  or  that  of 
Origen,  which  is  followed  by  a  rejoinder  from 
Sonntag.  Sonntag  is  so  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity of  that  order  of  the  words,  according  to  which 
the  precept  against  coveting  the  wife  precedes  (as 
in  Deuteronomy)  that  against  coveting  the  house, 
etc.,  that  he  puts  down  the  order  of  the  words  in 
Exodus  as  an  oversight.  The  order  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version  in  Exodus  agrees  with  that  in 
Deuteronomy.  The  Greek  church  follows  this 
order.  Sonntag  conceives  that  the  Mosaic  divis- 
ion of  the  decalogue  was  lost  in  the  period  be- 
tween the  exile  and  the  birth  of  Christ. 

w.  w. 

DECAPOLIS  (de-kap'o-lis),  (Gr.  A«d7roXis,  dek- 
ap'ol-is,  ten  cities). 

This  appears  to  denote,  not.  as  is  frequently 
stated,  a  particular  province  or  district,  but  cer- 
tain Ten  Cities,  including  the  adjacent  villages 
(Joseph.  Vit.  sec.  65),  which  resembled  each 
other  in  being  inhabited  mostly  by  Gentiles,  and 
in  their  civic  institutions  and  privileges.  In 
Matt.  iv:25,  it  is  said  'multitudes  followed  Jesus 
from  Galilee,  and  from  Decipolis.  and  from  Jeru- 
salem, and  from  Juda;a,  and  from  beyond  Jordan.' 
This  must  be  considered  as  a  popular  inode  of 
expression.  We,  therefore,  cannot  agree  with 
Dr.  Lightfoot  in  thinking  it  'absurd  to  reckon 
the  most  famed  cities  of  Galilee  for  cities  of  De- 
capolis.  when,  both  in  sacred  and  profane  authors, 
Galilee  is  plainly  distinguished  from  Decapolis' 
(Chorngraphicttl  D'ccad  ch.  vii  sec.  i  ;  Works,  x. 
p.  238).  One  at  least  of  the  Decapolitan  towns 
(Scythopolis,  formerly  Bethshan)  was  in  Galilee, 
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and  several,  if  not  all  the  rest,  were  in  the 
country  beyond  Jordan.  Pliny  gives  the  follow- 
ing list,  but  allows  that  a  difference  of  opinion 
exi>tcd  as  to  its  correctness:  (l)  Uaniascus.  (2) 
I'hiladelphia.  (3)  Raphana.  (4)  Scythopolis.  (5) 
Gadara.  (6)  Hippos.  (7)  Dion.  (8)  Pella.  (9) 
Galasa.  (10)  Canatha.  Josephus  speaks  of  Gadara 
and  Hippos  as  Grecian  cities  (Antiq.  xvii:ii,  sec. 
4),  and  calls  Scythopolis  the  greatest  city  of  the 
Decapolis  (Bell.  Jud.  iii  :9.  sec.  7),  from  which  it 
may  be  inferred  that  he  excluded  Damascus  from 
the  number.  For  Damascus  and  Raphana,  Cel- 
larius  substitutes  Csesarea  Philippi  and  Gergesa, 
and  Ptolemy  Capitolias  (Winer's  Keal-ivorler- 
buch,  i.  308).  The  name  Uecapolis  was  in  course 
of  time  applied  to  more  than  ten  towns,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  may  in  part  account  for  the  dis- 
crepancies in  the  list  given  by  various  writers.  T^ie 
Decapolitan  towns  referred  to  in  the  Gospels  were 
evidently  situated  not  far  from  the  sea  of  Galilee 
(.Mark  v:20;  vii  :3i).  J.  E.  R. 

DEDAN  (de'dan),  (Heb.  *("'?,  deii-atvn,  two 
persons,  meaning  doubtful). 

(1)  Of  the  descendants  of  the  Cushite  Dedan, 
very  little  is  known.  It  is  supposed  that  they 
settled  in  southern  Arabia,  near  the  Persian  Gulf; 
but  the  existence  in  this  quarter  of  a  place  called 
Dadan  or  Dadena,  is  the  chief  ground  for  this 
conclusion. 

(2)  The  descendants  of  the  Abrahamite  Jokshan 
seem  to  have  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Idu- 
maea;  for  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (xlix:8)  calls  on 
them  to  consult  their  safety,  because  the  calamity 
of  the  sons  of  Esau.  i.  c,  the  Idumseans,  was  at 
hand.  The  same  prophet  (xxv:23)  connects  them 
with  Thcina  and  Buz,  two  other  tribes  of  Arabia 
Petraea,  or  Arabia  Deserta,  as  does  Ezekiel  (xxv: 
13)  with  Theman,  a  district  of  Edom.  It  is  not 
always  clear  when  the  name  occurs  which  of 
the  two  Dedans  is  intended ;  but  it  is  probably 
the  Cushite  tribe,  which  is  described  as  devoted 
to  commerce,  or  rather,  perhaps,  engaged  in  the 
carrying-trade.  Its  'traveling  companies,'  or 
caravans,  are  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (xxi:l3);  in 
Ezekiel  (xxvii:20),  the  Dedanites  are  described 
as  supplying  the  markets  of  Tyre  with  flowing 
riding-cloths;  and  elsewhere  (xxxviii:i3)  the 
same  prophet  names  them  along  with  the  mer- 
chants of  Tarshish. 

DEDANIU  (d£d'a-nrm  or  de-da'nini).  descend- 
ants of  Kaamah,  grandson  of  Ham  (ls:xxi;i3i. 
(See  Dedan.) 

DEDICATE,  DEDICATION  (dWI-kii.  dMT- 
ka'shun),  (Heb.  l^C*.  i/ui7L'->tai:' ,  to  initiate;  '^T,< 
kaw-daih' ,  to  pronounce  clean). 

A  religious  ceremony,  whereby  anything  is 
dedicated  or  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God ; 
and  it  appears  lo  have  originated  in  the  desire  to 
commence,  with  peculiar  solemnity,  the  practical 
use  and  application  of  whatever  had  been  set  apart 
10  the  divine  service.  Thus  Moses  dedicated  the 
Tabernacle  in  the  Wilderness  (Exo'd.  xl. ;  Num. 
vii.);  Solomon  his  temple  (1  Kings  viii.)  ;  the 
returned  exiles  theirs  (Ezra  vi:i6.  17);  Herod 
his  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xv ;  11,  6).  The  Maccabees 
having  cleansed  the  Temple  from  its  pollutions 
under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  again  dedicated  the 
altar  (i  Mace.  iv:52-9),  and  an  annual  festival 
was  established  in  commemoration  of  the  event. 
This  feast  was  celebrated  not  only  at  Jerusalem, 
but  everywhere  throughout  tin-  country,  in  which 
respect  it  differed  from  the  feasis  of  the  Pass- 
over, Pentecost  and  Tabernacles,  which  could  only 
be  observed  at  Jerusalem,    Not  only  were  sacred 


places  thus  dedicated,  but  some  kind  of  dedicatory 
solemnity  was  observed  with  respect  lo  cities, 
walls,  gales  and  even  private  houses  (Deut.  xx;s; 
Ps.  XXX  title;  Neh.  xii:27).  We  may  trace  the 
continuance  of  these  usages  in  the  custom  of 
consecrating  or  dedicating  churches  and  cliapcls, 
and  in  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  'open- 
ing' of  roads,  markets,  bridges,  etc.,  and  with  the 
launching  of  ships. 

DEDICATION,  FEAST  OF  (ded'i-ka'shQn, 
fest  6v). 

In  John  x:22,  23,  we  are  told  that  Jesus  was  at 
Jerusalem,  walking  in  Solomon's  porch  at  the 
time  of  'the  feast  of  the  dedication,  and  it  was 
winter.'  This  is  usually  supposed  to  have  been 
the  feast  commemorating  the  dedication  by  Jiulas 
Maccaba;us,  which  was  celebrated  in  the  month 
Cislev,  about  the  winter  solstice  (answering  to 
the  15th  of  December).  There  seems  no  reason 
to  disturb  this  conclusion,  for  ttie  dedication  of 
Solomon's  Temple  was  in  the  seventh  month,  or 
autumn  ;  that  of  Zerubbabel's  Temple  in  the  month 
Adar.  in  the  spring;  and,  although  that  of  Herod's 
Temple  was  in  the  winter,  we  know  not  thn!  it 
was  celebrated  by  an  annual  feast,  while  the  Mac- 
cabean  dedication  was  a  festival  much  obsi:rved 
in  the  time  of  Christ.     (See  Ff..\sts.) 

DEED  (ded).    See  Land. 

DEEP  (dep),  (Heb.  ^'^^  ie/t-ota' .  deei;  place, 
the  deep  [sea]).    See  Abyss. 

DEER  (drr).     See  RoEBrctc. 

DEFILEMENT  (dS-fU'm.nt),  (Heb.  -P.  go-eF .. 
defilement,  pollution).     (See  Pollution.) 

DEGREE  (de-grC),  (Heb.  ^^'i'^,  mah-al-a'jj' ,  a 
step).  This  term  is  used  of  a  group  of  Levites  "of 
the  second  degree"  (I  Chron.  xv:l8)  in  the  sense  of 
rank  or  order  of  enumeration 

DEGREES,  SONG  OF  (dd-grez,  s6ng  6v),  (Heb. 
nVJ'>.n   "l"y_    sheer    ham-mah-al-lolh' ,     song    of 

steps),  a  title  given  to  each  of  the  fifteen  [isalins 
from  cxx  to  cxxxiv  inclusive.    (.See  I'sal.ms.) 

DEHAVITE8  (de-havites),  (Heb.  X"~'",  deh- 
haw-yay' ,  or  '^■■,'7,  deh-haw-r'ay' ,  Ezra  iv:q  only), 
inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Assyria  which  was 
watered  by  the  river  Diaba  (prob.ibly  the  Dai  of 
Herodotus  (i:l25l;  a  Persian  tribe,  Ezra  ivcj). 
They  were  [ilaiited  by  the  Assyrian  monarch 
Esar-haddon  or  King  .Assurbaiii-pal,  alter  the 
compleliiiii  of  the  captivity  of  Israel. 

DEHORT  ((16-hort'),  (Prov.,  ch.  7,  cap.;  I  Pet., 
cli.  21,  to  dissuade.  Only  i  M.icc.  ixig,  'tliey 
driiorlcd  liitn,  saying.  We  shall  never  be  able," 
and  in  the  headings  of  some  chapters.  'Deliurt' 
(fr.  Lat.  dehortari\  is  the  opposite  of  'c.vhorl.' 
'"Exhort"  continues,  but  "dclion,"  a  word  whose 
place  "dissuade"  docs  not  ex.ictly  supply,  has 
escaped  us'  (Trench,  Eiif;.  Pa^t  una  Pre^.). 

DEKAR  (dekar),  (Heb.  'T^..  dehh.r,  stab), 
Solomon's  commissariat  ofhrer  in  the  western  p.irt 
of  the  bill   country  of  Jud.ili  11    Kings  iv:q),  II.C. 

IOL|. 

DELAIAH  (<lcl'a-r'ah),  (Heb.  •"''r'^,  delaw- 
yaw' ,  freed  by  Jehovah). 

1.  Father  of  Shcmaiah  and  son  of  Mchetabcel 
(Neh.  vi  :lo),  B.  C.  410 

8,  Son  of  Shcmaiah.  one  of  the  "princes"  in 
the  time  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxvi:l2,  25),  B.  C. 
604. 

3.  A  priest  and  leader  of  the  twenty-third 
course  in  the  temple  service  (l  Chron.  xxiv:l8), 
B.  C.  1014. 
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4.  Descendants  of  Delaiah  were  among  those 
of  uncertain  lineage,  who  returned  from  captivity 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii:6o;  Neh.  vii:ti2),  B.  C. 
536. 

DELICATE    (del'i-kat),   (Heb.  ■^-^,  aw-nogue  , 

Deut.  xxviiii54;    Is.  xlvii:i;   Jer.  vi:2),  luxurious, 
e£feminate,  fine,  nice. 

DELICATELY  (del'i-kat-ly),  (Gr.  ffiraraXdw, 
spat-al-ah'o,  I  Tim.  v:6,  marg.i,  means  given  up  to 
pleasure,  voluptuousness,  wantonness. 

DELICATES  (del'i-katz),  (Heb.  ^T^'?!,,  ed-naw' . 

Jer.  li:34),  pleasure,  delight,  choice  morsels,  etc. 
Same  as  delicacies. 

The  words  denote  most  precious  things,  wealth, 
etc.,  that  are  to  the  desire  as  dainty  meats  to  the 
stomach  (Rev.  xviii:2;  Jer.  li:34).  He  that  deli- 
cately bringeth  up  his  servant  from  a  child  shall 
have  him  become  his  son  at  length  (Prov.  xxix : 
21).  He  that  too  nicely  and  indulgently  brings 
up  his  servant  may  expect  him  by  and  by  to  grow 
as  bold  and  familiar,  and  as  full  of  pretensions, 
as  if  he  were  an  heir  of  the  family. 

DELILAH  (del-i'lah),  (Heb.  'T^!".  cUl-ee-law' . 
languishing,  lustful),  the  woman  who  dwelt  in  the 
valley  of  Sorek,  beloved  by  Samson  (Judg.  xvi: 
4-18),  B.C.  about  1060. 

The  account  as  given  in  Judges  does  not  say 
whether  she  was  an  Israelite  or  a  Philistine,  but 
she  was  probably  the  latter,  and  Sorek,  her  place 
of  residence,  was  then  within  the  Philistine  terri- 
tory. Samson  was  frequently  with  her  and  al- 
lowed her  to  gain  a  great  influence  over  him. 
That  she  was  his  wife  is  very  improbable,  not- 
withstanding that  that  is  the  opinion  of  Chry- 
sostom  and  other  patristic  writers.  (See  Sam- 
son.) 

DELUGE  (del'Oj). 

The  narrative  of  a  flood,  given  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  (vii,  viii),  by  which,  according  to  the 
literal  sense  of  the  description,  the  whole  world 
was  overwhelmed  and  every  terrestial  creature 
destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  one  human  fam- 
ily and  the  representatives  of  each  species  of  ani- 
mal, supernaturally  preserved  in  an  ark,  con- 
structed by  Divine  appointment  for  the  purpose, 
need  not  here  be  followed  in  detail.  The  account 
furnished  by  the  sacred  historian  is  circumstan- 
tially distinct,  and  the  whole  is  expressly  ascribed 
to  Divine  agency,  but,  in  several  of  the  particu- 
lars, secondary  causes,  as  rain  'the  opening 
of  the  windows  of  Heaven'  (vii:ii),  and  the 
'breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep.' 
are  mentioned,  and  again  the  effect  of  wind  in 
drying  up  the  waters  (viii:i).  It  is  chiefly  to  be 
remarked  that  the  whole  event  is  represented  as 
both  commencing  and  terminating  in  the  most 
gradual  and  quiet  manner,  without  anything  at 
all  resembling  the  catastrophes  and  convulsions 
often  pictured  in  vulgar  imagination  as  accom- 
panying it.  When  the  waters  subsided,  so  little 
was  the  surface  of  the  earth  changed  that  the 
vegetation  continued  uninjured ;  the  olive-trees 
remained  from  which  the  dove  brought  its  token. 

We  allude  particularly  to  these  circumstances 
in  the  narrative  as  being  those  which  bear  most 
upon  the  probable  nature  and  extent  of  the  event, 
which  it  is  our  main  object  in  the  present  article 
to  examine,  according  to  the  tenor  of  what  little 
evidence  can  be  collected  on  the  subject,  whether 
from  the  terms  of  the  narrative  or  from  other 
sources  of  information  which  may  be  opened  to  us 
by  the  researches  of  science. 

Much,  indeed,  might  be  said  on  the  subject  in 
Other  points   of  view,   and  especially   in  a  more 


properly  theological  sense,  it  may  be  dwelt  upon 
as  a  part  of  the  great  series  of  Divine  interposi- 
tions and  dispensations  which  the  sacred  history 
discloses.  We  may  allude  to  the  fact  that  in  al- 
most all  nations,  from  the  remotest  periods,  there 
have  prevailed  certain  traditional  narratives  and 
legendary  tales  of  similar  catastrophes.  Such 
narratives  have  formed  a  part  of  the  rude  belief 
of  the  Egyptians,  Chaldaeans,  Greeks,  Scythians 
and  Celtic  tribes.  They  have  also  been  discov- 
ered among  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans  and  the 
South  Sea  Islanders.  (See  Bryant,  Ancient 
Mythology;  Harcourt,  On  the  Deluge;  Ignatius 
Donnelly,  Lost  Atlantis.) 

The  general  results  of  geological  researches 
show  no  evidence  of  any  great  aqueous  revolution 
at  any  comparatively  recent  period  having  affecttd 
the  earth's  surface  over  any  considerable  tract. 
Changes  have  been  produced,  but  on  a  compara- 
tively small  scale,  and  in  isolated  districts  (Pye 
Smith,  Geology  and  Scripture,  p.  130,  2d  cd.). 
Universality,  the  author  shows,  must  be  taken  in 
the  sense  of  great  extent;  often,  indeed,  the  very 
same  phrase  is  applied  to  a  very  limited  region  or 
country,  as  in  Gen.  xli:56;  Deut.  ii  :25 ;  Acts  ii  :S, 
etc.).  Thus,  so  far  as  the  description  goes,  the 
expression  may  refer  to  a  local  deluge.  (See 
Antediluvians.) 

DEMAS  (de'raas),  (Gr.  Aij^os,  (/ay-mas'),  a  Thes- 
salonian  mentioned  by  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv:io),  who 
was  at  first  a  most  zealous  disciple  of  the  apostle 
(Col.  iv:i4;  Philem.  24),  and  very  serviceable  to 
him  at  Rome  during  his  imprisonment,  but  after- 
wards forsook  him  to  follow  a  more  secular  life. 

DEMETRItrS  (de-me'tri-us),  (Gr.  ^-qii-fir  piot, 
day-may'  tree-OS). 

1.  A  goldsmith  of  Ephesus,  who  made  niches, 
or  little  chapels,  or  portable  models  of  the  famous 
temple,  for  Diana  of  Ephesus,  which  he  sold  to 
foreigners  (Acts  xix:24). 

Observing  the  progress  of  the  gospel,  not  in 
Ephesus  only,  but  in  all  Asia,  he  assembled  his 
fellow  craftsmen,  and  represented  that,  by  this 
new  doctrine,  not  only  their  trade  would  suffer, 
but  that  the  worship  of  the  great  Diana  of  Ephe- 
sus was  in  danger  of  being  entirely  forsaken.  This 
produced  an  uproar  and  confusion  in  the  city,  till 
at  length  the  town  clerk  appeased  the  tumult  by 
firmness  and  persuasion. 

2.  \  man  mentioned  by  John  as  an  eminent 
Christian  (3  John  12).  This  is  the  only  notice  of 
him   (.\.  D.  about  90). 

DEMETRITIS  (Gr.  as  above.) 

(1)  Demetrius  I.  Demetrius  Soter,  king  of 
Syria,  reigned  twelve  years  (B.  C.  175).  He  was 
son  of  Seleucus  IV.,  surnamed  Philopater ;  but, 
being  a  hostage  of  Rome  when  his  father  died, 
his  uncle,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  in  the  in- 
terim arrived  in  Syria,  procured  himself  to  be  ac- 
knowledged king  and  reigfned  eleven  years ;  after 
him,  his  son,  Antiochus  Eupator,  reigned  two 
years.  At  length  Demetrius  Soter  regained  his 
father's  throne.  He  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
books  of  the  Maccabees. 

(2)  Demetrius  II.  Demetrius  Nicanor,  or  Ni- 
cator,  son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  was  for  many  years 
deprived  of  the  throne  by  -Alexander  Balas;  but 
he  at  length  recovered  it  by  the  assistance  of 
Ptolemy  Philometor,  his  father-in-law.  After  a 
number  of  vicissitudes,  he  was  killed  (B.  C.  125). 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Seleucus,  to 
whom  he  left  a  dangerous  rival  in  the  person  of 
Alexander,  surnamed  Zebina. 

(3)  Demetrius  III  (surnamed  Eukairos. 
'Prosperous,'  and  on  coins  Theos.  Soter,  Philo- 
metor, etc.)  was  a  son  of  Antiochus  Grypus,  and 
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grandson  of  Demetrius  Nicator.  On  the  death  of 
his  father  civil  wars  ensued,  in  the  course  of 
which  two  of  his  elder  brothers  lost  their  lives, 
whilst  Philip,  the  third,  secured  a  part  of  Syria, 
and  Demetrius  established  himself  in  Coele-Syria, 
with  Damascus  as  his  capital,  by  the  aid  of  Pto- 
lemy Lathyrus,  king  of  Cyprus  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii;  xiii: 
4).  In  Judsea,  too,  civil  war  broke  out  between 
Alexander  Jannseus  and  his  Pharisee  subjects. 
The  latter  invited  tne  assistance  of  Demetrius 
(Jos.  Ant.  xiii;  xiii:5;  Wars,  i;  iv:4),  who  pos- 
sibly regarded  it  as  a  good  opportunity  to  extend 
his  kingdom  to  its  ancient  limits  on  the  west  and 
the  south.  He  entered  the  country  with  a  large 
army,  was  joined  by  the  insurgent  Jews,  and  de- 
feated Jannaus  in  a  pitched  battle  near  Shechem 
(Jos.  Ant.  xiii;  xiv:i;  Wars,  l;  iv:5).  After 
various  vicissitudes  he  was  taken  prisoner  and 
sent  to  Arsaces  IX,  and  by  him  was  confined  until 
his  death.  He  probably  reigned  from  B.  C.  95-88. 
R.  \V.  Moss,  Hastings'  Bib.  Did. 

DEMON  idemonj.^Lir  iaiiiwv.  ifah'ee-mown,  and 
its  derivative,  iai/iiwoj",    dahee  nion' ee-o>t\. 

This  word  has  been  used  by  ancient  writers 
with  great  latitude,  being  applied  by  them  to 
every  order  of  beings  superior  to  man,  including 
even  the  highest.  It  is  applied  to  any  particular 
divmity. 

Summary  of  Opinions.  Since  no  distinct 
ideas  of  the  ancient  Jewish  doctrines  concerning 
demons  can  be  obtained  from  the  Sepluagint,  we 
next  have  recourse  to  the  heathens,  and  from 
their  writings,  owing  to  the  universal  prevalence 
of  belief  in  demons,  ample  information  may  be 
obtained.  The  following  is  offered  as  a  summary 
of  their  opininns ; 

(1)  Middle  Beings.  Demons,  in  the  theology 
of  the  Gentiles,  are  middle  beings  between  gods 
and  mortals.  This  is  the  judgment  of  Plato,  which 
will  be  considered  decisive:  'Every  demon  is  a 
middle  being  between  God  and  mortal.'  He 
thus  explains  what  he  means  by  a  middle  being: 
'God  is  not  approached  immediately  by  man,  but 
all  the  commerce  and  intercourse  between  gods 
and  men  are  performed  by  the  mediation 
of  demons.'  He  enters  into  further  particu- 
lars: "Demons  are  reporters  and  carriers  from 
men  to  the  gods,  and  again  from  the  gods  to  men, 
of  the  supplications  and  prayers  of  the  one,  and 
of  the  injunctions  and  rewards  of  devotion  from 
the  other"  (Plato,  Symfos..  pp.  J02,  20j.  tom.  iii 
ed.  Serran.).  'And  this,'  says  the  learned  Mede, 
'was  the  acumcnual  philosophy  <if  the  apostles' 
times  and  of  the  times  long  before  them." 

(2)  Of  Two  Kinds.  Demons  were  of  two 
kinds;  the  one  were  the  souls  of  good  men,  which 
upon  their  departure  from  the  body  were  called 
heroes,  were  afterward  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
demons,  and  subsequently  to  that  of  gods  (Plu- 
tarch. Dc  Dffcct.  Orac).  Plato  (Cratylus,  p.  ,vjK. 
torn,  i  edit.  Serran.)  says  'the  poets  speak  ex 
cellently  who  affirm  that  when  good  men  die  they 
attain  great  honor  and  dignity,  and  become  de- 
mons.' it  is  also  admitted  that  Jnmbliclius.  llier 
ocles  and  Simplicius  use  the  wurds  angels  and 
demons  indiscriminately.  Philo  (/>«•  Gigantihus) 
says  that  souls,  demims  and  angels  are  only  dif- 
ferent names  that  imply  one  and  the  same  sub- 
stance, and  he  affirms  (De  Sumn.)  that  Moses 
calls  those  angels  whom  the  philosophers  call  de- 
mons. 

(3)  Souls  of  Bad  Men.  It  was  also  believed 
that  the  souls  of  hiiJ  men  became  evil  demons 
(Chalcid.  in  Ptaton.  Tim.,  cap.  13s,  p.330).  Ac- 
cordingly Satfiirtot  often  occurs  in  ancient  au- 
thors as  a  term  of  reprliach.  The  o/Arr  kind 
of  demons  were  of  more  noble  origin  than  the 


human  race,  havi'ng  never  inhabited  human  bodies 
(I'lato,  lint.,  pp.  41,  4-',  Oy,  71,  75;  .Xpuleius,  JJc 
LU\i  Si'iratis,  p.  biju). 

(4)  Objects  of  Worship.  Those  demons  who 
had  once  been  souls  of  men  were  the  objects  ut 
immediate  worship  among  the  heathens  (Deul. 
xxvi:l4;  Ps.  cvi  :28 ;  Is.  viii:i9),  and  it  is  in 
contradistinction  to  these  that  Jehovah  is  so  fre- 
ri.uenlly  called  'the  living  God'  (Deut.  v  :6,  etc.; 
Farmer's  lissay  on  the  Demoniacs,  passim). 

(5)  Malignant.  Ihe  heathens  held  that  some 
demons  were  malignant  by  nature,  and  not  merely 
so  when  provoked  and  ofTendcd.  Plutarch  says, 
'it  is  a  very  ancient  opinion  that  there  are  cer- 
tain voieked  and  malignant  demons,  who  envy 
good  men,  and  endeavor  to  hinder  them  in  the 
pursuit  of  virtue,  lest  men  should  be  partakers  of 
greater  happiness  than  they  enjoy'  (Plut.  Dion.,  p. 
958,  torn,  i  edit.  Paris,  16J4).  On  this  passage 
Bishop  Newton  remarks:  'This  was  the  opinion 
of  all  the  later  philosophers,  and  Plutarch  unde- 
niably affirms  it  of  the  very  ancient  ones'  (Dissert, 
on  the  I'roph.,  Lond.,  1826,  p.  476).  Pythagoras 
held  that  certain  demons  sent  diseases  to  men 
and  cattle  (Diog.  Laert.,  Vit.  Fytliag.,  p.  514, 
til.  .Xmstel.).  Zaleucus,  in  his  preface  to  his  Laws 
(apud  Slobceiim,  Serin,  xiii),  supposes  that  an 
evil  denuin  riiiglit  be  present  with  a  witness  to 
influence  him  to  injustice. 

In  later  times  Josephus  uses  the  word  demon 
always  in  a  bad  sense,  as  do  the  writers  of  the 
New  festament,  when  using  it  as  from  them- 
selves, and  in  their  own  sense  of  it  (De  Bell.  Jud. 
vii  :6,  sec  3).  'Demons  are  no  other  than  the 
spirits  of  the  wicked,  that  enter  into  men  and 
kill  them,  unless  they  can  obtain  some  help  against 
them.'  For  proof  of  the  latter  assertion  wc  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  contents  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  if  necessary  for  a  reconciliation  of 
the  apparent  exceptions,  to  Farmer's  lissay.' 

(6)  Demons  of  New  Testament.  It  is  fre- 
quently suiiposed  that  the  demons  of  the  New 
Testament  are  fallen  angels:  on  the  contrary,  11 
is  maintained  by  Farmer  that  the  word  is  never 
applied  to  the  Devil  and  his  angels,  and  that  there 
is  no  sufficient  reason  for  restricting  the  term  to 
spirits  of  a  higher  order  than  mankind.  They 
who  uphold  the  former  opinion  urge  that  out 
Lord,  when  accused  of  casting  out  demons  by 
Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  demons,  replies,  How 
can  Satan  cast  out  Satan?  (Mark  iii  :23,  etc.). 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Satan  and  Diabolus 
are  the  same,  and  hence  lieehebnb  and  Pial'i'tm 
are  evidently  the  same  being.  It  is  further  urged 
that  it  is  but  fair  and  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  use  the  word  de- 
mons in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  was  under- 
.^tood  by  their  contemporaries,  which,  as  it  appears 
from  Josephus  and  other  authorities,  was,  that  of 
the  spirits  of  the  wicked,  and  that  if  these  writ- 
ers had  meant  anything  else  they  would  have 
given  notice  of  so  wide  a  deviation  from  popular 
usage.  The  writings  of  the  Fathers  show  that 
they  sometimes  understood  the  demons  to  be 
fallen  angels;  at  other  times  they  use  the  word 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  ancient  philosophers. 
Justin  Martyr  affirms  (.Ipol.  i  :2,  p.  65)  that 
'those  persons  who  are  seized  and  thrown  down 
by  the  souls  of  the  deceased  arc  such  as  all  men 
.igccc  in  c:>lling  demoniacs,  or  mad.'  (Creii/er, 
Religions  de  r.lnliiiiiite.  iii,  pt.  I,  pp.  1-55:  pi. 
iii.  p  ^7?  fT  ;  Campbell,  f'cur  Gospels.  Pnl  Piss., 
vi,  1,1    1  )■  J     F    D 

DEMONIAC  ((Ift-mO'nJ-ik),  (Gr.  Sa,^yt(o,iai, 
ifa>iee-»ion-iif  :om-afiff.  to  be  under  the  jxiwer  o(  a 
demon,  rendered  "possessed  with  a  devil,"  pos- 
sessed of  an  evil  spirit). 
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Demonized  persons,  in  the  New  Testament,  are 
those  who  were  supposed  to  have  a  demon  or  de- 
mons occupying  them,  suspending  the  faculties 
of  their  minds  and  governing  the  members  of 
their  bodies,  so  that  what  was  said  and  done  by 
the  demoniacs  was  ascribed  to  the  indwelhng 
demon. 

Apollonius  thus  addresses  a  youth  supposed 
to  be  possessed  :  'I  am  treated  contumeliously  by 
the  demon,  and  not  by  thee'  (Comp.  Matt,  viii : 
28,  31 ;  Mark  v  ■.2;  ix:i2;  Luke  viii  -.27,  32). 

1.  Reality  of  Demoniacal  Possession.  The 
correctness  of  the  opinion  respecting  those  who 
are  called  5aiM<""foVe>'oi  in  tlie  New  Testament 
which  prevailed  among  the  Jews  and  other  nations 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  has  been 
called  in  question.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  urged 
that  the  details  of  the  evangelical  history  aflford 
decisive  evidence  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  de- 
moniacal possessions  in  the  sense  already  ex- 
plained, at  least  during  the  commencement  of 
Christianity;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended 
that  the  accounts  in  question  may  all  be  under- 
stood as  the  phenomena  of  certain  diseases,  par- 
ticularly hypochondria,  insanity  and  epilepsy;  that 
the  sacred  writers  used  the  popular  language  in 
reference  to  the  subject,  but  that  they  themselves 
understood  no  more  than  that  the  persons  were 
the  subjects  of  ordiriary  diseases.  Here  issue  is 
joined — and  it  is  to  the  evidence  in  this  cause 
that  our  attention  will  now  be  directed. 

Those  who  contend  that  the  demoniacs  were 
really  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit  urge  the  follow- 
ing considerations: 

(1)  XTnusual  Expressions.  The  demoniacs 
express  themselves  in  a  way  unusual  for  hypo 
chondriacal,  insane  or  epileptic  persons  (Matt. 
viii:29;  Mark  i  :24)  ;  they  possessed  supernatural 
strength  (Mark  v -4)  ;  they  adjure  Jesus  not  to 
torment  them;  they  answer  the  questions  proposed 
to  them  in  a  rational  manner;  they  are  distinctly 
said  to  have  'come  out  of  men  and  to  have  'en- 
tered into  swine,'  and  that  consequently  the  whole 
herd,  aniounting  to  about  2,000,  ran  violently 
down  a  precipice  into  the  sea  (Matt,  viii  132 ;  Mark 
v:i3).  The  supposition  which  has  been  main- 
tained by  Lardner,  among  others,  that  the  swine 
were  driven  into  the  sea  by  the  demoniacs  is  irre- 
concilable with  the  language  of  the  narrative,  be- 
ing also  highly  improbable  in  itself;  madmen  do 
not  act  in  concert,  and  rarely  pursue  the  same 
train  of  maniacal  reasoning. 

(2)  Not  Mental  Diseases.  No  mental  diseases 
are  predicated  of  the  dumb  (Matt.  ix:32),  or  of 
the  blind  and  dumb  (Matt.  xii:22).  Do  such  dis- 
eases ever  produce  blindness? 

(3)  Epilepsy.  It  is  admitted  that  the  symptoms 
of  the  youth  described  in  Matt,  xviiri;;  Mark  ix: 
17;  Luke  ix:3q  coincide  precisely  with  those  of 
epilepsy,  but  they  are  attributed  to  the  agency  of 
the  demon  on  that  very  account. 

(4)  Spirit  of  Divination.  The  damsel  at 
Pliilippi  is  said  to  have  been  possessed  with  a 
spirit  of  divination,  which  was  the  means  of  ob- 
taining much  gain  to  her  masters,  and  to  have 
understood  the  Divine  commission  of  Paul  and 
his  companions  (Acts  xvi:i7).  Is  this  to  be 
ascribed  merely  to  an  aberration  of  mind? 

(5)  Confession.  The  demoniacs  themselves 
confess  that  they  were  possessed  with  demons 
(Mark  v;t))  ;  the  same  is  asserted  of  them  by  their 
relatives  (Matt.  xv:22).  The  apostles  and  evan- 
gelists assert  that  persons  possessed  with  demons 
were  brought  unto  Jesus  (Matt.  iv:24;  Mark  i: 
32),  or  met  him  (Luke  viii  127).  Jesus  commands 
them   not   to  make  him    known   as   the    Messiah 


(Mark  1:34,  margin);  rebuked  them  (Matt,  xvii: 
18).  The  evangelists  declare  that  tlie  demons  de- 
parted from  their  victims  at  his  command  (Matt, 
xvii  :i8  ;  Mark  ix  125,  26  ;  Luke  iv  :35  ;  xi  114)  ;  and 
Jesus  himself  asserts  it  (Luke  xiii  ;32). 

(6)  Distinctions.  The  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  make  distinctions  between  the  diseased 
and  the  demoniacs  (Mark  i  :32 ;  Luke  vi:i7,  18)  ; 
and  Jesus  himself  does  so  (Matt,  x  :8,  etc.). 

(7)  Recognition  of  the  Christ.  The  demo- 
niacs knew  Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  God  (Matt. 
viii:29;  Mark  i:24;  v.y),  and  the  Christ  (Luke 
iv:4l). 

(8)  Jesus  Calls  Them  Demons.  Jesus  ad- 
dresses the  demons  (Matt.  viii:32;  Mark  v:i8; 
ix:25;  Luke  iv  :35) ;  so  does  Paul  (Acts  xvi:i8). 
Jesus  bids  them  be  silent  (Mark  i:25)  ;  to  depart 
and  enter  no  more  into  the  person  (Mark  ix  125). 

(9)  Called  Demons  by  the  Seventy.  In  Luke 
X  the  Seventy  are  related  to  have  returned  to 
Jesus,  s^ing:  'Lord,  even  the  demons  are  subject 
to  us  through  thy  name;  and  Jesus  replies  (verse 
18)  ;  'I  beheld  Satan,  as  lightning,  fall  from 
heaven.' 

(10)  No  Discord  Among  Demons.  When 
Jesus  was  accused  by  the  Pharisees  of  casting  out 
demons  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the  demons, 
he  argued  that  there  could  be  no  discord  among 
demoniacal  beings  (Matt,  xii  125,  etc.). 

(11)  Natural  History.  Jesus  makes  certain 
gratuitous  observations  respecting  demons  (see 
Matt,  xii  :43,  44),  which  seem  like  facts  in  their 
natural  history.  In  regard  to  the  demon  cast  out 
of  the  youth,  which  the  disciples  could  not  cast 
out,  he  says:  'This  kind  (i.  e..  of  demons)  goeth 
not  out  but  by  prayer  and  fasting.'  Can  these 
words  be  understood  otherwise  than  as  revealing 
a  real  and  particular  fact  respecting  the  nature 
of  demons   (Matt.  xvii:2i)? 

(12)  Bound  by  Satan.  The  woman  which  had 
a  spirit  of  infirmity,  and  was  bowed  together 
(Luke  xiii:ii)  is,  by  our  Lord  himself,  said  to 
have  been  bound  by  Satan  (v:i6).  In  the  same 
way  St.  Peter  speaks  of  all  the  persons  who  were 
healed  by  Jesus,  as  being  'oppressed  of  the  devil' 
(Acts  x:38). 

(13)  Casting  Out  of  Devils.  It  is  further 
pleaded  that  it  sinks  the  importance  and  dignity 
of  our  Saviour's  miracles  to  suppose  that  when 
he  is  said  to  have  cast  out  devils  all  that  is 
meant  is  that  he  healed  diseases. 

2.  Theories  of  Opponents.  To  these  argu- 
ments the  opponents  of  the  theory  of  real  de- 
moniacal possessions  reply  generally  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  general  belief 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Sadducees,  and  of  most  other  nations,  that  the 
spirits  of  dead  men,  especially  of  those  who  had 
lived  evil  lives,  and  died  violent  deaths,  were 
permitted  to  enter  the  bodies  of  men,  and  to  pro- 
duce the  effects  ascribed  to  them  in  the  popular 
creed ;  but  the  fact  and  real  state  of  the  case 
was  that  those  who  were  considered  to  be  pos- 
sessed were  afflicted  with  some  peculiar  diseases 
of  mind  or  body,  which,  their  true  causes  not 
being  generally  understood,  were,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  ascribed  to  supernatural  powers,  and 
that  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  wishing,  of  course.  t& 
be  understood  by  their  contemporaries,  and  owing 
to  other  reasons  which  can  be  pointed  out,  were 
under  the  necessity  of  expressing  themselves  in 
popular  language,  and  of  seeming  to  admit,  or  at 
least  of  not  denying,  its  correctness.  They  fur- 
ther plead  that  the  fact,  admitted  on  all  hands, 
lliat  the  demon  so  actuated  the  possessed  as  that 
whatever   they  did   was   not  to  be  distinguished 
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from  his  agency,  reduces  the  question,  so  far  as 
phenciiuna  arc  concerned,  to  one  simple  inquiry, 
namely,  whether  these  phenomena  are  such  as  can 
be  accounted  for  without  resortmg  to  supernat- 
ural agency.  They  assert  that  the  symptoms  pred- 
icated of  demoniacs  correspond  with  the  ordi- 
nary symptoms  of  disease,  and  especially  of  hypo- 
chondria, insanity  and  epilepsy ;  that  the  sacred 
writers  themselves  give  intimations,  as  plain  as 
could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances,  that 
they  employed  popular  language ;  that  consequently 
they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  teaching  doc- 
trines or  asserting  facts  when  they  use  such  lan- 
guage, and  that  the  doctrine  of  the  agency  of  de- 
parted spirits  on  the  bodies  of  men  is  inconsistent 
with  certain  peculiar  and  express  doctrines  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles. 

(1)  STinptoms  Cured.  With  regard  to  the 
symptoms  related  of  the  demoniacs,  it  is  urged 
that  stich  persons  as  were  called  demoniacs  in 
other  C'juntries,  and  who  seem  to  have  labored 
under  precisely  the  same  symptoms,  are  recorded 
to  have  been  cured  by  the  use  of  medicine.  Jo- 
sephus  and  the  Jewish  physicians  speak  of  medi- 
cines conipo-ed  of  stones,  roots  and  herbs  being 
useful  to  demoniacs  (Ctttei,  f.  67).  The  cure  of 
diseases  by  such  methods  is  intelligible,  but  is  it 
rational  to  believe  that  the  spirits  of  dead  men 
were  dislodged  from  human  bodies  by  medical 
prescriptions?  Maimonides  (in  iofca/.  ii  :5)  says: 
'All  kinds  of  diseases  which  are  called  melancholy 
they  call  an  evil  spirit'  (Comp.  Matt.  xi:i8;  John 
vii  :20:  x  :2o). 

(2)  Madmen.  With  regard  to  the  two  demoni- 
acs at  Gadara  (or  one,  according  to  Mark  and 
Luke),  it  is  concluded  that  they  were  madmen, 
who  fancied  that  there  were  within  them  innumer- 
able spirits  of  dead  men.  Accordingly  they  dwelt 
among  the  lombs  about  which  the  souls  of  the 
dead  were  believed  to  hover,  went  naked,  were 
ungovernable,  cried  aloud,  attacked  passengers, 
beat  themselves  and  had  in  their  frenzy  broken 
every  chain  by  which  they  had  been  bound. 
Strength  almost  superhuman  is  a  common  at- 
tendant on  insanity.  Their  question,  'Art  thou 
come  to  torment  us?'  refers  to  the  cruel  treat- 
ment of  the  insane  in  those  times,  and  which  they 
had  no  doubt  shared,  in  the  endeavors  of  men 
to  'tame'  them.  Hoth  Mark  and  Luke  the  physi- 
cian describe  (he  demoniac  as  awppofovfra 
in  'hib  right  mind,'  when  healed,  which  implies 
previous  insanity.  (See  also  Matt.  xii:22;  xv: 
j8;  xvii:i8;  Luke  vii:2i;  viii:2;  ix:42.)  It  is 
true  that  these  demoniacs  address  Jesus  as  the 
Son  of  God,  but  they  might  have  heard  in  their 
I'lcid  intcrvjils  that  Jesus,  whose  fame  was  al- 
rea<ly  diffused  throughout  Syria,  was  regarded  by 
the  people  as  the  Messiah.  They  show  their  in- 
sanity, 'their  shaping  fancies,'  by  imagining  they 
were  demons  without  number,  and  by  requesting 
permission  to  enter  the  swine.  Would  actual 
demons  choose  such  an  habitation?  They  speak 
and  answer,  indeed,  in  a  rational  m.Tnner,  but 
agreeably  to  Locke's  definition  of  madmen,  'they 
reason  right  on  false  principles,  and.  taking  their 
fancies  for  realities,  make  right  deductions  from 
them.  Thus  you  shall  find  a  distracted  man 
fancying  himself  a  king,  and  with  a  right  in- 
ference require  suitable  attendance.  Others,  who 
have  thought  themselves  glass,  t.ike  the  needful 
rare  lo  preserve  such  brittle  bodies'  {lissay  on 
Human  i'ndrrslanding,  vol.  i.  chap.  II.  sec.  12). 
It  is  true  that  Jesus  commands  the  unclean  spirit 
(so  called  becntise  believed  to  be  the  spirit  of  a 
dead  iTian).  b'tt  he  does  this  merely  to  excite  the 
attention  of  the  people,  and  to  give  them  full 
opportunity    to   observe   the    miracle.      It    is    not 


necessary  to  suppose  that  the  madmen  drove  the 
swine,  but  merely  that,  in  keeping  with  all  the 
circumstances,  the  insanity  of  the  demoniacs  was 
transferred  to  them,  as  the  leprosy  of  Naaman 
was  transferred  to  Gehazi,  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  miraculous  power  of  Christ;  and 
though  this  was  a  punitive  miracle,  it  might  serve 
the  good  purpose  of  discouraging  the  expectation 
of  temporal  benefits  from  him.  If  the  demoniac 
is  represented  as  worshiping  Jesus,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  insane  often  show  great 
respect  to  particular  persons. 

(3)  Naturally  Blind  and  Dumb.  The  men 
who  were  dumb,  and  both  blind  and  dumb,  are 
not  said  to  have  been  disordered  in  their  intellects 
any  more  than  the  blind  man  in  Jolin  v.  The 
disease  in  their  organs  was  popularly  ascribed 
to  the  influence  of  demons.  It  is  observable  that 
in  the  parallel  passage  (Matt.  ix:32),  the  evan- 
gelist says  the  man  was  dumb. 

(4)  Epilepsy.  The  symptoms  of  epilepsy  in 
the  youth  described  (Matt,  xviiris)  are  too  evi- 
dent not  to  be  acknowledged.  If  the  opinion  of 
relatives  is  to  be  pressed,  it  should  be  noticed  that 
in  this  case  the  father  says  his  'son  is  lunatic'  It 
was  most  probably  a  case  of  combined  epilepsy  and 
lunacy,  which  has  been  common  in  all  ages.  Epi- 
lepsy was  ascribed  to  the  intluence  of  the  moon  in 
those  times.  The  literal  interpretation  of  popular 
language  would  therefore  require  us  to  believe 
tliat  he  was  'moonstruck,'  as  well  as  a  demoniac 

(5)  Spirit  of  Apollo.  The  damsel  at  Philippi 
is  said  by  Luke  to  have  been  possessed  with  a 
spirit  of  Apollo.  It  was  her  fixed  idea.  The  gift 
of  divination  is  said  by  Cicero  to  have  been 
ascribed  to  Apollo  (De  Divinat.  i:5).  Insane  per- 
sons, pretending  to  prophesy  under  the  influence 
of  Apollo,  would  be  likely  to  gain  money  from  the 
credulous.  A  belief  among  the  common  people 
that  the  ravings  of  insanity  were  sacred  was  not 
confined  to  Egypt.  The  larvati.  the  lymphatici, 
the  cerriti  of  the  Romans  signify  possessed  per- 
sons. The  apostle,  who  taught  that  an  'idol  is 
nothing  in  the  world,'  did  not  believe  in  the  reality 
of  luT  soothsaying.  Many  demoniacs  arc  men- 
tioned, the  peculiar  symptoms  of  whose  diseases 
are  not  stated,  as  Mary  Magdalene  (Mark  xvi:g), 
out  of  whom  Jesus  cast  seven  demons,  i.  e.,  re- 
stored from  an  inveterate  insanity  (seven  being 
the  Jewish  number  of  perfection),  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  the  united  agency  of  seven  spirits  of  the 
dead.  Yet  she  is  said  to  have  been  healed  (Luke 
viii  -.2). 

(6)  Christ  Rebuked  Other  Objects.  If  Jesus 
forbade  the  demoniacs  to  say  he  was  the  Christ,  it 
was  because  the  declaration  of  such  persons  on 
the  subject  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  If 
he  rebuked  them  he  also  rebuked  the  wind  (Matt. 
viii:26),  and  the  fever  (Luke  iv:30).  If  it  he  said 
of  them  they  departed,  so  it  is  also  said  of  the 
leprosy  (M.Trk  i  -.42). 

(7)  Questionable  Distinctions.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament make  a  distinction  between  the  diseased 
and  those  possessed  of  demons,  or  whether  they 
specify  the  demoniacs  by  themselves,  as  they  spe- 
cify the  lunatics  (Matt.  iv:24),  merely  as  a  dis- 
tinct and  peculiar  class  of  the  sick  It  is.  how- 
ever, most  important  to  observe  that  St.  Peter 
includes  'all'  who  were  healed  by  Jesus  under  the 
phrase  them  that  were  oppressed  of  the  Hnnl. 
many  of  whom  were  not  described  by  the  ffvan- 
gelists  as  subjects  of  demoniacal  possession.  Some- 
times the  specification  of  the  demoniacs  is  omilted 
in  the  general  recil.-.Is  of  miraculous  cures  (Matt. 
xi:5).  and  thii.  too.  on  the  important  occasion  of 
our  Lord  sending  to  John  the  Baptist  an  account 
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of  the  miraculous  evidence  attending  his  preach- 
ing (Matt.  xi:5).  Does  not  this  look  as  if  they 
were  considered  as  included  under  the  sick? 

(8)  Not  All  Knew  Jesus.  It  cannot  be  proved 
that  all  the  demoniacs  knew  Jesus  to  fe  the  Mes- 
siah. 

(9)  Addressed  Persons.  It  is  admitted  that 
Jesus  addresses  the  demons,  but  then  it  may  be 
said  that  his  doing  so  has  reference  partly  to  the 
persons  themselves  in  whom  demons  were  sup- 
posed to  he,  and  partly  to  the  bystanders ;  for  the 
same  reason  that  he  rebuked  the  winds  in  an 
audible  voice,  as  also  the  fever. 

(10)  Our  Lord's  Reply.  With  regard  to  our 
Lord's  reply  to  the  Seventy,  it  will  not  be  urged 
that  it  was  intended  of  a  local  fall  of  Satan  from 
heaven,  unless  it  may  be  supposed  to  allude  to  his 
primeval  expulsion;  but  this  sense  is  scarcely  rel- 
evant to  the  occasion.  If,  then,  the  literal  sense  be 
necessarily  departed  from,  a  choice  must  be  made 
out  of  the  various  figurative  interpretations  of 
which  the  words  admit ;  and  taking  the  word 
Satan  here  in  its  generic  sense,  of  whatever  is  in- 
imical or  opposed  to  the  Gospel,  Jesus  may  be  un- 
derstood to  say,  I  foresaw  the  glorious  results  of 
your  mission  in  the  triumphs  which  would  attend 
it  over  the  most  formidable  obstacles.  Heaven  is 
often  used  in  the  sense  of  political  horizon  (Is. 
xiv:l2,  13;  Matt.  xxiv:29).  To  be  cast  from 
heaven  to  hell  is  a  phrase  for  total  downfall  (Luke 
x:i5;  Rev.  xii:7-9).  Cicero  says  to  Mark  An- 
tony :  'You  have  hurled  your  colleagues  down 
from  heaven.'  Satan  is  here  used  figuratively. 
Our  Lord  does  not,  therefore,  assert  the  real  oper- 
ation of  demons. 

(11)  Refutation  of  Charges.  In  the  refuta- 
tion of  the  charge  that  he  cast  out  demons  by 
Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the  demons,  he  simply 
argues  with  the  Pharisees  upon  their  own  prin- 
ciples, and  'judges  them  out  of  their  own  mouth," 
without  assuming  the  truth  of  those  principles. 

(12)  Popular  Creed  of  the  Jews.  The  facts 
he  seems  to  assert  respecting  the  wandering  of 
demons  through  dry  places  (Matt,  xii  :43)  were 
already  admitted  in  the  popular  creed  of  the  Jews. 
They  believed  that  deinons  wandered  in  desolate 
places  (Baruch  iv:35).  Upon  these  ideas  he 
founds  a  parable  or  similitude,  without  involving 
an  opinion  of  their  accuracy,  to  describe  'the  end 
of  this  generation.'  The  observations  respecting 
prayer  and  fasting  seem  to  have  relation  to  that 
faith  in  God  which  he  exhorts  his  apostles  to  ob- 
tain. Prayer  and  fasting  would  serve  to  enable 
them  to  perceive  the  Divine  suggestion  which  ac- 
companied every  miracle,  and  which  the  apostles 
had  not  perceived  upon  this  occasion,  though  given 
them,  because  their  animal  nature  had  not  been 
sufficiently  subdued. 

(13)  Loosing  Daughter  of  Abraham.  The 
application  of  the  term  Satan  to  the  case  of  the 
woman  who  had  a  spirit  of  infirmity  is  plainly  an 
argumentum  ad  hominem.  It  is  intended  to 
heighten  the  antithesis  between  the  loosing  of  an 
ox  from  his  stall  and  loosing  the  daughter  of 
Abraham,  whom  Satan,  as  they  believed,  had 
bound  eighteen  years. 

(14)  Cure  of  Diseases.  The  objection  taken 
from  the  supposed  consequence  of  explaining  the 
casting  out  of  demons  to  signify  no  more  than 
the  cure  of  diseases,  that  it  tends  to  lower  the 
dignity  of  the  Saviour's  miracles,  depends  upon 
the  reader's  complexion  of  mind,  his  prior  knowl- 
edge of  the  relative  dignity  of  miracles,  and  some 
other  things,  perhaps,  of  which  we  are  not  com- 
petent judges. 

(15)  Theory  Opposed  to  Express  Doctrine*. 
The  theory  of  demoniacal  possessions  is  opposed 


to  the  known  and  express  doctrines  of  Christ  and 
his  Apostles.  They  teach  us  that  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  enter  a  state  corresponding  to  their  char- 
acter, no  more  to  return  to  this  world  (Luke 
xvi:22,  etc.;  xxiii  :43 ;  2  Cor.  v:l;  Phil.  i:2l). 
With  regard  to  the  fallen  angels,  the  representa- 
tions of  their  confinement  are  totally  opposed  to 
the  notion  of  their  wandering  about  the  world  and 
tormenting  its  inhabitants  (2  Peter  ii:4;  Jude, 
verse  6).  If  it  be  said  that  Jesus  did  not  correct 
the  popular  opinion,  still  he  nowhere  denies  that 
the  phenomena  in  question  arose  from  diseases 
only.  He  took  no  side;  it  was  not  his  province. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  attack  the  misconception 
in  a  formal  manner ;  it  would  be  supplanted  when- 
ever his  doctrine  respecting  the  state  of  the  dead 
was  embraced.  To  have  done  so  would  have 
engaged  our  Lord  in  prolix  arguments  with  a 
people  in  whom  the  notion  was  so  deeply  rooted, 
and  have  led  him  away  too  much  from  the  pur- 
poses of  his  ministry.  'It  was  one  of  the  many 
things  he  had  to  say,  but  they  could  not  then 
bear  them.'  It  is  finally  urged  that  the  antide- 
moniacal  theory  does  not  detract  from  the  Divine 
authority  of  the  Saviour,  the  reality  of  his  mir- 
acles, or  the  integrity  of  the  historians.  Sub  ju- 
dice  lis  est  (Jahn's  Biblischcs  Archceologie,  Up- 
bam's  transl. ;  Winer's  Biblisches  Rcal-H'oerter- 
buch,  art.  'Besessene :'  Moses  Stuart's  Sketches  of 
Angelology  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  London  and 
New  York,  1843;  Roberts'  Oriental  Illustrations 
of  Scripture;  Morrison.  On  Matthnu,  pp.  157- 
168;  Sam.  Hopkins'  Demoniacal  Possessions  of 
the  New  Testament,  in  Am.  Presb.  and  Theol. 
Rev.,  October,   1865).  J.  F.  D. 

DEN  (den),  (Heb.  ^1}^^ ,meh-aiu-raw' ,vi\\.h  other 
Hebrew  words).  Is.  xxxii:i4;  Jer.  vii:ii,  a  cave ;  Is, 
xi;8,  a  hole  ;  Ps.  civ:22,  a  co7'ert ;  Ps.  xrp;  Jer.  ix:i  i; 
x;22,  a /rti'r,- Heb.  xi:38;  Rev.  vi:l5;  Matt.  xxi:i3; 
Mark  xi:i7,  a  recess  for  hiding.  In  Dan.  vi.  den 
of  lions  is  mentioned  as  a  means  of  execution. 
This  has  been  confirmed  by  discoveries  at  Baby- 
lon.    (See  Porter,  Travels  in  Persia,  ii :,fi6.) 

DENARIUS  (dg-na'ri-us),  (Gr.  Sjivipiov,  day-nay - 
ee-on),  the  principal  silver  coin  of  the  Romans, 
which  took  its  name  from  having  been  originally 
ecjual  to  fen  ases. 

It  was  in  later  times  (after  B.  C.  217)  current 
also  among  the  Jews,  and  is  the  coin  which  is 
called  'a  penny'  in  the  Authorized  Version.  The 
denarii  were  first  coined  in  B.  C.  269,  or  four 
years  after  the  first  Punic  war  began,  and  the  more 
ancient  specimens  are  much  heavier  than  those  of 
later  date.  Those  coined  in  the  early  period 
of  the  commonwealth  have  the  average  weight  of 
60  grains,  and  those  coined  under  the  empire 
of  52.5  grains.  With  some  allowance  for  alloy, 
the  former  would  be  worth  SMid.  (17  cents),  and 
the  latter  7Vid.  (15  cents).  It  has  been  supposed, 
however,  that  the  reduction  of  weight  did  not  take 
place  till  the  time  of  Nero,  and  in  that  case  the 
denarii  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  must  have  been 
of  the  former  weight  and  value,  although  15  cents 
is  the  usual  computation.  A  denarius  was  the 
day-wages  of  a  laborer  in  Palestine  (Matt,  xx : 
2,  9,  '3).  and  the  daily  pay  of  a  Roman  soldier 
was  less  (Tacit.  Ann.  i  :I7).  In  the  time  of  Christ 
the  denarius  bore  the  image  of  the  emperor  (Matt. 
xxii:l9;  Mark  xii:is),  but  formerly  it  was  im- 
pressed with  the  symbols  of  the  republic. 

DENIAL  (de-ni-al). 

1.  Heb.  ^'^'^,  kaw-khash' ,  to  be  untrue,  disown 

(Josh.  xxiv:27;  Prov.  xxx:q). 

2.  Gr.  a-irapv^oiiai,  ap-ar-neh' 07n-ahee,  to  de- 
clare that  one  has  no  knowledge  of  or  connection 
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Trith  another ;  of  Peter  denying  Christ  (Matt,  xxvi: 
34.  sq.,  75;  Mark  xiv:30,  sq.,  72;  Luke  xxii:34,  61);  to 
deny  one's  self,  to  lose  sight  of  one's  self  and  one's 
own  interests  (Matt.  xvi:24;  Mark  viii;34;  Luke 
ix:23). 

3.  Gr.  ipriotuu,  ar-neh'om-ahee,  to  deny  a  state- 
ment (Mark  xiv:70)  or  occurrence  (Acts  iv:l6). 

DENIAXi  OF  CHRIST  (de-ni-al  6v  krist).  See 
Petkr. 

DENOUNCE  (de-nouns),  (Hcb.  ~^^,  naw-^acf , 
Deut.  xxx:i8),  primitive,  to  confront  fairly,  to 
stand  boldly  opposite,  certify.  Hence  as  in  Deut. 
xxx:i8  to  announce,  declare,  proclaim. 

DEPOSIT  (de-p<5z'It),  property  kept  by  one 
man  at  another's  request,  which  cuuld  be  used 
provided  it  was  returned  intact.  Under  the  Mosaic 
aw  such  property  consisted  of  (i)  money  or  stuff; 
(2)  an  ass,  or  an  ox,  or  a  sheep,  or  any  beast  (Ex. 
xxii7-i3;  Lev.  vi  15,  6.). 

DEPBAVITY  (de-pr4v'I-ty).  In  theology  the 
term  depravity  denotes  corruption,  a  change  from 
perfection  to  imperfection,  the  sinfulness  of  man's 
nature.     (See  Fall  of  Man  ;  Sin). 

DEPTH  (dSpth).    See  Abyss. 

DEPXJTT  (dfip'ii-ty),  the  rendering  of  several 
words:  Peh-khaw'  (Heb. '"'v'r,  Esth.  viiiig;  ixij; 
R.V.,  governor);  A'/'/j/idwii'  (Heb.  "^"^i,  appointed), 
^prefect;  Gr.  i.v6<nta.To%,  anth-00 pat-OS,  Acts  xiii: 
7;  comp.  xviii:i2.  V'ulg.  and  K.V.,  "proconsul." 
In  general,  a  deputy  is  an  inferior  ruler  appointed 
by  a  superior  (I  Kings  xxii;47).  (See  Procon- 
sul.) 

DEEBE  (der-be),  (Gr.  A/p^ij,  der'bay). 

A  small  town  of  Lycaonia,  in  Asia  Minor,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Taurian  Mountains,  bo  miles 
south  by  east  from  Iconium.  and  18  miles  east 
of  Lystra.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Gains,  the 
friend  and  fellow-traveler  of  Paul  (Acts  xx:4), 
and  it  was  to  this  place  that  Paul  and  Barnabas 
fled  when  expelled  from  Iconium,  A.  D.  41  (Acts 
xiv  :6,  21).  On  his  second  missionary  tour  Paul 
again  visited  Dcrbe  (Acts  xviii).  Hamilton,  Re- 
sear,  iiis  in  ^Isia  Minor,  11:313. 

DESERTS  (diz'erts),  (Hcb.  ■"'?"?:,  ar-awftaa;'). 

In  the  East,  wide,  extended  plains  are  usually 
liable  to  drought,  and  consequently  to  barrenness. 
Hence  the  Hebrew  language  describes  a  plain,  a 
desert,  and  an  unfruitful  uastc,  by  the  same  word, 
Arabah.  The  term,  which  is  in  general  rendered 
'wilderness,'  "^tl^,  midbawr' ,   means,    properly, 

a  grazing  tract,  uncultivated  and  destitute  of 
wood,  but  fit  for  pasture — a  heath  or  steppe.  The 
pastures  of  the  wilderness  arc  mentioned  in  Ps. 
Ixv:i3;  Joel  i:ir);  Joel  ii:20,  and  may  be  very 
well  explained  by  reference  to  the  fact  that  even 
the  Desert  of  Arabia,  which  is  utterly  burnt  up 
with  excessive  drought  in  summer,  is  in  winter 
and  spring  covered  with  rich  and  tender  herbage. 
Whence  it  is  that  the  Arabian  tribes  retreat  into 
their  deserts  on  the  approach  of  the  autumnal 
rains,  and  when  spring  has  ended  and  the 
droughts  commence,  return  to  the  lands  of  rivers 
and  mountains  in  search  of  the  pastures  which 
the  deserts  no  longer  afford.  1  he  same  word 
may  therefore  denote  a  region  which  is  desert, 
and  also  one  which,  at  stated  seasons,  contains 
rich  and  abundant  pastures.  But  in  fact  the  word 
translated  in  our  Bibles  by  'desert'  or  "wilderness" 
often  means  no  more  than  the  cnmninn.  unculti- 
vated grounds  in  the  neigliborhond  of  inwns  on 
which  the  inhabitants  grazed  their  domestic  cattle. 


A  great  desert  or  wilderness  is  generally  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  V'^'*?,  yesh-ee-mone' ,  from 
^^„ yaw-shawm' ,  'to  be  waste  or  'desolate'  (I  Sam. 
xxiii:i9,  24:  Is.  xliii:l9,  20).  This  word  is  espe- 
cially applied  to  that  desert  of  Stony  Arabia 
in  which  the  Israelites  sojourned  under  Moses 
(Num.  xxi:20;  xxiii:28;  Ps.  lxviii:7;  Ixxviii  :40, 
etc.).  This  was  the  most  terrible  of  the  deserts 
with  which  the  Israelites  were  acquainted,  and 
the  only  real  desert  in  their  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. It  is  described  under  Arabia,  as  is  also 
that  Eastern  desert  extending  from  the  eastern 
border  of  the  country  beyond  Judaea  to  the  Eu- 
phrates. It  is  emphatically  c.illed  'the  Desert,' 
without  any  proper  name,  in  Exod.  xxiii  :3I  ; 
Deut.  xi  :24.  (See  Eixjm  :  Etham  ;  Jcdah;  Ka- 
PESH ;   Maon  ;   Paran  ;    Shur;   Sin;    Sinai.) 

DESIRE  (dS-zir'),  (Heb.  ^77^'  khem-daw'\ 
"without  being  desired"  is  used  (2  Chron.  xxi:2o) 
in  the  sense  ofbcing  unregretted. 

DESIRE  OF  AU.  NATIONS  (na'shiins), 
literally  the  delight  or  costly  of  all  the  nations 
(Hag.  ii:7). 

The  term  is  usually  applied  to  the  Messiah;  but 
the  proper  translation  would  be,  as  in  the  Revised 
Version,  "the  desirable  things  of  all  nations  shall 
come." 

DESPITE  (dg-splf),  (Gr.  In^plfu,  en-oo-brid za, 
Hcb.  x:29,  to  insult,  to  treat  with  contempt;  Heb. 
'•^^'~,  shek-awt',  contempt,  Ezek.  xxv:6). 

DESPITEFUI.  (de-spit'ful),  (Heb.  '■'?'?,  sheh- 
awt',  to  push  aside,  Ezek.  xxv:i5;  Gr.  iwrtptifu, 
ep-ay-reh-adzo,  to  insult  ;  A.  V.,  "despitefully," 
Matt.  v:44;  Luke  vi:28;  Gr.  ippl{a,  oo-bridzo,  to 
abuse.  Acts  xiv:5;  Rom.  i:30). 

DESTROYER  (d6-stroi'er),  (Heb.f^'rir^,  mash- 

khi-eth',  an  exterminator,  Ex.  xii:23),  the  agent 
employed  in  the  slaying  of  the  firstborn  (Heb. 
xi:28;  Gr.  6  oXoBpiviiiv,  h,>  hol-oth-ryoo' on),  the  angel 
or  messenger  of  God  (2  Sam.  x xiv:  15,  16;  2  Kings 
xix  35;  Ps.  Ixxviii:47;  Acts  xii;23). 

DESTRUCTION    (dS-struk'shun),  (Heb.   V'5K. 

ab-ail-dnne' ,  a  perishing.  Job  xxvi:6;  xxxi:l2;  I's. 
lxxxviii:ii;  Prov.  xv:i  i),  means  a  place  of  destruc- 
tion, abyss,  and  is  nearly  equivalent  to  Sueol 
(which  sec). 

DESTRUCTION,  CITY  OF.     See  On. 

DEUEL  (de-Q'el),  (Heb.  ^I^^"l,  deh-oo-ale' , 
known  of  God),  father  of  Eliasaph,  the  captain  of 
the  tribe  of  Gad  at  the  time  of  the  census  m  Sinai 
(Num.  i:l4;  vii:42,  47;  x:20). 

In  Num.  ii:i4  the  name  occurs  again  as  Rcuel, 
owing  to  the  interchange  of  the  very  similar  in- 
itial   letters    (B.    C.   about    1657). 

DEUTERO-CANONICAI.  BOOKS  (dQ'iFr-A- 
ki-nOn'l-kal  books),  a  term  applied  in  modern  times 
to  denote  those  sacred  biMiks  which,  originally 
denominated  ecclesiastic alwwA  apocryphal,  were  ik« 
in  the  Jewish  or  Hebrew  Canon,  hut,  as  being  con- 
tained in  the  old  Greek  versions,  were  pimlicly 
read  in  the  early  Christian  Church.  (.See  Canon; 
Apocrvi'HA.J  It  is  acknowledged  by  all  that  tlicse 
books  never  had  a  place  in  the  Jewish  Canon. 

Riifinus  made  the  same  distinction  in  regard  to 
the  books  of  Scripture  that  Jerome  did.  After 
enumerating  the  lM)oks  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament exactly  according  to  the  Jewish  canon, 
saying:  'These  are  the  volumes  which  the  Fathers 
have  included  in  the  canon,  and  nut  of  which  they 
would  have  us  prove  the  doctrines  of  our  faith,' 
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— he  adds:  'However,  it  ought  to  be  observed  that 
there  are  also  other  books  which  are  not  canon- 
ical, but  have  been  called  by  our  forefathers  ec- 
clesiastical; as  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  an- 
other called  the  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach. 
Of  the  same  order  is  the  book  of  Tobit,  Judith 
and  the  books  of  the  Maccabees.  In  the  New 
Testament  is  the  book  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas, 
which  is  called  the  "Two  Ways,  or  the  Judgment 
of  Peter;"  all  which  they  would  have  to  be  read 
in  the  churches,  but  not  alleged  by  way  of  author- 
ity for  proving  articles  of  faith.  Other  Scriptures 
they  call  apocryplial.  which  they  would  not  have 
to  be  read  in  the  churches'   {In  Symb.  Apost). 

I.  Early  Catalogues.  There  were  three  di- 
visions made  by  the  ancient  authorities,  viz.,  the 
Canonical  Scriptures,  the  Ecclesiastical,  and  the 
Apo:rynhal,  or  otherwise  the  canonical  and  apoc- 
ryphal, of  which  latter  there  are  two  kinds, 
viz.,  those  which,  having  nothing  contrary  to  the 
faith,  may  be  profitably  read,  although  not  authen- 
tic, and  those  which  are  injurious  and  contrary  to 
the  faith  It  is,  however,  maintained  by  Professor 
Alber  that,  when  Jerome  and  Rufinus  said  the  Ec- 
clesiastical books  were  read  for  edificafion,  but-not 
for  confirming  articles  of  faith,  they  only  meant 
that  they  were  not  to  be  employed  in  controversies 
with  the  Jews,  who  did  not  acknowledge  their  au- 
thority. These  fathers,  however,  certainly  put 
them  into  the  same  rank  with  the  Shepherd  of 
Herma"".. 

(1)  Earliest  Catalogue.  The  earliest  cata- 
logue which  we  possess  of  the  books  of  Scripture 
is  that  of  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis.  preserved  by 
Eusebius.  From  his  statement,  written  in  the  year 
170,  it  seems  evident  that  there  had  been  no  cata- 
logue authorized  by  the  church  or  any  public 
body.  He  enumerates  the  books  of  the  Jewish 
canon  only,  from  which,  however,  he  omits  the 
book  of  Esther.     (See  Esther.) 

(2)  Council  of  Laodicea.  The  first  catalogue 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  drawn  up  by  any  public 
body  in  the  Christian  church  which  has  come 
down  to  us  is  that  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  in 
Phrygia.  supposed  to  be  held  about  the  year  365. 
According  to  a  canon  of  this  council  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  which  ought  to  be  read  are 
these:  (i)  Genesis;  (2)  Exodus;  (3)  Leviticus; 
(4)  Numbers;  (5)  Deuteronomy;  (6)  Joshua, 
son  of  Nun;  (7)  Judges,  with  Ruth;  (8)  Esther; 
(9)  I  and  2  Kingdoms;  (10)  3  and  4  Kingdoms; 
(11)  I  and  2  Remains ;  ( 12)  i  and  2  Esdras ;  (13) 
the  book  of  150  Psalms;  (14)  Proverbs;  (is) 
Ecclesiastes;  (16)  Canticles;  (17)  Job;  (18)  the 
Twelve  Prophets;  (19)  Isaiah;  (20)  Jeremiah 
and  Baruch,  the  Lamentations  and  the  Epistles; 
(21)  Ezekiel ;  (22)  Daniel.  We  have  already 
given  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  as  enumer- 
ated by  this  council  (see  Antilegomena).  This 
catalogue  is  not,  however,  universally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  genuine. 

But  besides  the  Hebrew  Canon  there  were  cer- 
tain other  books  publicly  read  in  the  primitive 
church,  and  treated  with  a  light  degree  of  respect, 
although  not  considered  by  the  Hebrews,  from 
whom  they  were  derived,  as  of  equal  authority 
with  the  former.  Josephus,  a  contemporary  of  the 
apostles,  jfter  describing  the  Jewish  Canon 
(Contr.  Ap.  i:8),  which  he  says  consists  of  22 
books,  remarks :  'but  from  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
to  within  our  memory  there  have  been  several 
things  committed  to  writing,  which,  however,  have 
not  acquired  the  same  degree  of  credit  and  au- 
thority as  the  former  books,  inasmuch  as  the 
tradition  and  succession  of  the  prophets  were 
less  certain.'  These  books  seem  to  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  copies  of  the  Septuagint,  which  were 


generally  used  by  the  sacred  writers  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  does  not  appear  whether  tlie  apos- 
tles gave  any  caution  against  the  reading  of  these 
books ;  and  it  has  been  even  supposed  that  they 
have  referred  to  them. 

Some  of  the  uncanonical  books,  however,  had 
not  been  extant  more  than  130  years  at  most  at  the 
Christian  era,  and  could  only  have  obtained  a 
place  in  the  Greek  Scriptures  a  short  time  before 
this  period;  but  the  only  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
in  existence  for  the  first  300  years  after  Christ, 
either  among  the  Jews  or  Christians  of  Greece, 
Italy,  or  Africa,  contained  these  books  without 
any  mark  of  distinction  that  we  know  of.  The 
Hebrew  Bible  and  language  were  quite  unknown 
to  them  during  this  period,  and  the  most  learned 
were  probably  but  ill-informed  on  the  subject,  at 
least  before  Jerome's  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
from  the  original  Hebrew.  The  Latin  versions 
before  his  time  were  all  made  from  the  Septua- 
gint. We  do  not,  indeed,  find  any  catalogue  of 
these  writings  before  the  Council  of  Hippo,  but 
only  individual  notices  of  separate  books.  Thus 
Clement  of  Alexandria  {Stromata,  A.  D.  211), 
cites  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  and  Ecclesiasticus, 
and  Origen  refers  to  several  of  these  books,  treat- 
ing them  with  a  high  degree  of  veneration. 

(3)  Council  of  Hippo.  The  local  Council  of 
Hippo,  held  in  the  year  of  Christ  393,  at  which 
the  celebrated  Augustine,  afterward  Bishop  of 
Hippo,  was  present,  formed  a  catalogue  of  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
in  which  the  ccclcsuistical  books  were  all  included. 
They  are  inserted  in  the  following  order  in  its 
36th  canon,  viz. : 

'That  nothing  be  read  in  the  church  besides 
the  Canonical  Scriptures.  LInder  the  name  of 
Canonical  Scriptures  are  reckoned  Genesis,  Ex- 
odus, Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  Joshua, 
Judges,  Ruth,  four  books  of  Kings,  Remains, 
Job,  Psalms  of  David,  five  books  of  Solomon, 
twelve  books  of  the  Prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Daniel,  Ezekiel,  Tobit,  Judith,  Hesther,  Esdras, 
two  books,  Maccabees  2  books.'  (For  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  see   .Antilegomena.) 

(4)  Council  of  Carthage.  The  third  Council 
of  Carthage,  generally  believed  to  have  been  held 
■n  397.  at  which  Aurelius,  bishop  of  Carthage,  pre- 
sided, and  at  which  Augustine  was  present,  con- 
sisting in  all  of  forty-four  bishops,  adopted  the 
same  catalogue,  which  was  confirmed  at  the  fourth 
Council  of  Carthage,  held  in  the  year  419. 

(5)  Roman  Council.  The  next  catalogue  is 
that  of  the  Roman  Council,  drawn  up  by  Pope 
Gelasius  and  seventy  bishops.  The  genuineness 
of  the  acts  of  this  council  has  been  questioned  by 
Pearson,  Cave  and  the  two  Basnages,  but  vindi- 
cated by  Pagi  and  Jeremiah  Jones  The  catalogue 
is  identical  with  the  preceding,  except  in  the 
order  of  the  books. 

(6)  Alexandrian  Manuscripts.  Some  of  the 
most  important  manuscripts  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures which  have  descended  to  us  were  written 
soon  after  this  period.  The  very  ancient  Alexan- 
drian MS.  now  in  the  British  Museum  contains 
the  following  books  in  the  order  which  we  here 
give  them,  together  with  the  annexed  catalogue : 

'Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deute- 
ronomy, Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth, — 8  books.  King- 
doms, 4;  Remains,  2, — 6  books.  16  Prophets,  viz., 
Hosea,  i;  Amos.  2;  Micah,  3;  Joel,  4;  Obadiah, 
5;  Jonah,  6;  Nahum,  7;  Ambacum,  8;  Zephaniah, 
g;  Haggai,  10;  Zechariah,  11;  Malachi,  12;  Isaiah, 
13;  Jeremiah,  14;  Ezekiel,  15;  Daniel,  16.  Esther; 
Tobit;  Judith;  Ezra,  2;  Maccabees,  4;  Psalter 
and  Hymns;  Job;  Proverbs;  Ecclesiastes;  Canti- 
cles; Wisdom;  Wisdom  of  Jesus  Sirach;   4   Gos 
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pels;  Acts,  i;  7  Catholic  Epistles;  14  Epistles  of 
Paul ;  Revelation ;  2  Epistles  of  Clement,  together 
.  .  books ;  Psalms  of  Solomon.'  These 
books  are  equally  mcorporated  in  all  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Latin  Vulgate  (which  w-as  originally 
translated  from  the  Septuagint).  Those  which 
Jerome  did  not  translate  from  the  Hebrew  or 
Greek,  as  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus,  were 
adopted  from  the  older  Latin  version. 

Although  the  Canon  of  Scripture  seemed  now 
to  be  so  far  settled  by  the  decrees  of  these  Coun- 
cils, all  did  not  conceive  themselves  bound  by 
them,  and  it  is  observed  by  Jahn  (Introd.)  that 
they  were  not  otherwise  to  be  understood  than 
'that  the  ecclesiastical  books  enumerated  in  this 
catalogue  were  to  be  held  as  useful  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  people,  but  not  to  be  applied  to  the 
confirmation  of  doctrines  of  faith.'  Such  appears 
at  least  to  have  been  the  sentiment  of  many  emi- 
nent divines  between  this  period  and  the  sixteenth 
century. 

2.  Period  0/  the  Reformation.  We  are  now 
arrived  ;it  the  (rcriod  nf  tlic  Kctdnnation  when 
the  question  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture  was 
warmly  discussed. 

(1)  Wyclifife's  Translation.  Long  before  this 
period  (viz.,  in  ij8o).  Wycliffc  had  published  his 
translation  of  the  Bible,  in  which  he  substituted 
another  prologue  for  Jerome's ;  wherein,  after 
enumerating  the  'twenty-five'  books  of  the  He- 
brew Canon,  he  adds:  'Whatever  book  is  in  the 
Old  Testament,  besides  these  twenty-five,  shall 
be  set  among  the  Apocrypha,  that  is,  without 
authority  of  belief.'  He  also,  in  order  to  distin- 
guish the  Hebrew  text  from  the  Greek  interpola- 
tions, inserted  Jerome's  notes,  rubricated,  into  the 
body  of  the  tixt. 

(2)  Luther's  Bible.  Although  Martin  Luther 
i-oiniiicnciil  tJK-  pulilication  of  his  transl.ition  of 
iho  IJililu  in  i~,jj.  yet.  as  it  was  published  in 
parts,  he  had  not  yet  made  any  distinction  between 
the  two  classes  of  books,  when  Lonicer  published 
his  edition  of  the  Greek  Septuagint  at  Strasburg 
in  15J6.  in  which  he  separated  the  Deutero- 
canonical.  or  Apocryphal,  books  from  those  of 
the  Jewish  Canon,  for  which  he  was  severely 
rastigated  by  Morinus.  (See  Masch's  edition  of 
l.e  Long's  liihlioJhcca  Bihlica,  vol.  ii,  p.  268). 
Arias  Monlanus  went  still  further,  and  rejected 
them  altogether.  In  1534  the  complete  edition  of 
Luther's  Bible  appeared,  wherein  those  books 
which  Jerome  had  placed  iiilcr  afiocrypha  were 
separated,  and  placed  bv  themselves  between  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  under  the  title  'Apocry- 
pha— that  is,  books  which  are  not  to  be  consid- 
ered as  equal  to  Holy  Scripture,  and  yet  are  use- 
ful and  good  to  read.' 

(3)  Council  of  Trent.  A  few  years  after,  the 
diviius  (if  the  Council  of  Trent  assembled,  and 
among  the  earliest  subjects  of  their  deliberation 
was  the  Canon  of  Scripture.  'The  Canon  of 
Augustine,'  says  Bishop  Klarsh,  'continued  to  be 
the  Canon  of  the  ruling  party.  But  a-  there  were 
not  wanting  persons,  especially  among  the  learned, 
who  from  time  to  time  recommended  the  Canon 
of  Jerome,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Council  of 
Trent  to  decide  between  the  contending  parties' 
(Comparative  I'ieic.  p.  97).  The  Tridentine 
Fathers  had  consequently  a  nice  and  difficult 
question  to  determine. 

On  the  81  h  April.  1546,  all  who  were  present 
at  the  fourth  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
adopted  the  canon  of  Augustine. 

The  whole  of  the  hooks  in  debate,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  ,ld  and  4th  Esdras.  and  the  Prayer  of 
Manasses.  are  considered  as  canonical  by  the 
Council  of  Trent.     But  it  must  be  recollected  that 


the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Trent  is  one  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  this  council.  The  third  Council 
of  Carthage  had  considered  the  same  books  canon- 
ical. The  Council  of  Trent.'  says  Bishop  Marsh, 
"declared  no  other  books  to  be  sacred  and  canon- 
ical than  such  as  had  existed  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  Christianity. 

The  ecclesiastical  books  were  generally  written 
within  a  period  which  could  not  have  extended  if 
more  than  two  centuries, before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
In  the  choice  of  the  places  which  were  assigned 
them  by  the  Greek  Jews  resident  in  Alexandria 
and  other  parts  of  Egypt,  who  probably  added 
these  books  to  the  Septuagint  version,  according 
as  they  became  gradually  approved  of.  they  were 
directed  "partly  by  the  subject,  partly  by  their  re- 
lation to  other  writings,  and  partly  by  the  periods 
in  which  the  recorded  transactions  are  supposed 
to  have  happened.'  Their  insertion  shows  how 
highly  they  were  esteemed  by  the  Greek  Jews  of 
Egypt ;  but  whether  even  the  Egyptian  Jews 
ascribed  to  them  canonical  and  Divine  authority 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  prove  (Marsh's  Com- 
parative I'ie-i.-). 

(4)  Anglican  Church.  The  following  were 
the  proceedings  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  ref- 
erence   to    this    subject: 

In  Coverdale's  English  translation  of  the  Bible, 
printed  in  1535.  the  deutero-canonical  books  were 
divided  from  the  others  and  printed  separately, 
with  the  exception  of  the  book  of  Baruch. 
which  was  not  separated  from  the  others  in 
this  version  until  the  edition  of  1550.  They 
had.  however,  been  separated  in  Matthew's 
Bible  in  1537,  prefaced  with  the  words,  'the  vol- 
ume of  the  book  called  Ilagiographa.'  "This  Bible 
contained  Olivetan's  preface,  in  which  these  books 
were  spoken  of  in  somewhat  disparaging  terms. 
In  Cranmcr's  Bible,  published  in  1539,  the  same 
words  and  preface  were  .continued ;  but  in  the  edi- 
tion of  1549  the  word  llagioj^rapha  was  changed 
into  Apocrypha,  which  passed  through  the  suc- 
ceeding editions  into  King  James'  Bible.  Olive- 
tan's preface  was  omitted  in  the  Bishop's  Bible 
in  1568.  after  the  framing  of  the  canon  in  the 
Thirty-nine  .\rticles  in  1562. 

In  the  Geneva  Bible,  which  was  the  popular 
I'nglish  translation  before  the  present  .Vuthorized 
X'ersion,  and  which  was  published  in  1559,  these 
books  are  printed  separately,  with  a  preface  in 
which,  although  not  considered  of  themselves  as 
sufficient  to  prove  any  point  of  Christian  doctrine, 
they  are  yet  treated  with  a  high  degree  of  venera- 
tion. In  the  parallel  passages  in  the  margin  of 
this  translation  references  arc  made  to  the  deut- 
ero-canonical books. 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  1552,  no  catalogue  of  the  'Holy  Script- 
ure' had  yet  appeared,  .but  in  the  Articles  of  1S62 
llic  Canon  of  St.  Jerome  was  finally  adopted  in 
the  following  order :  Five  books  of  Moses ;  Joshua  ; 
Judges:  Ruth;  I  and  2  .Samuel:  I  and  2  Kings;  i 
and  2  Chronicles;  1  and  2  Esdras;  Esther;  Job; 
Psalms;  Proverbs;  Ecclesiastes ;  Canlica;  four 
Prophets  the  Greater;  twelve  Prophets  the  Less. 
The  books  of  the  second  canon  were  commended 
and  enumerated  as  follows:  i  and  «  (3  and  41 
Esdras.  Tobias.  Judith,  the  rest  of  the  book  of 
I'.stluT,  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  Banicli 
the  Prophet,  the  Song  of  the  Children,  the  Story 
of  Susanna.  Bel  an<I  the  Dragon,  the  Prayer  of 
MnnaSMS.  and   l  .ind  2  M.ncc.ibees. 

(5)  Westminster  Confession.  The  Westmin- 
ster Confession  treated  the  books  of  the  second 
Canon  with  less  ceremony.  .After  enumerating 
the  canonical  books  (ascribing  thirteen  epistle? 
only  to  Paul),  they  proceed  to  say  that  'the  books 
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called  Apocrypha,  not  being  of  .Divine  confirma- 
tion, are  no  part  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  and 
therefore  are  of  no  authority  in  the  Cliurch  of 
God,  nor  to  be  any  otherwise  approved  or  made 
use  of  than  other  human  writings.' 

Luther  (on  I  Cor.  iii  :9,  lo)  had  declared  that 
the  touchstune  by  which  certain  Scriptures  should 
be  acknowledged  as  Divine  or  not  was  the  follow- 
ing:  'Do  they  preach  Jesus  Christ  or  not?'  And 
among  the  moderns,  Dr.  Twesten  (Vorlesungen 
ucber  die  Dogmatik,  1829,  vol.  i,  p.  421,  sq.)  has 
maintained  a  somewhat  similar  principle.  (See 
Gaussen's  Theopneustia.)  The  Confession  of 
Augsburg,  dated  in  1531,  contains  no  article  what- 
ever on  the  Canon  of  Scripture ;  nor  do  the 
Lutherans  appear  to  have  any  other  canon  than 
Luther's  Bible.  (For  the  sentiments  of  the  Greek 
Church,  see  Esdras ;  Esther;  Maccabees.) 

3.  Grounds  and  Authorities.  We  shall  add 
a  few  words  on  the  grounds  and  authorities 
adopted  by  different  persons  for  deciding  whether 
a  work  is  canonical  or  not.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Jones 
furnishes  us  with  three  different  views  on  this 
subject : 

(1)  Opinions  of  Papists.  'The  first,'  he  says, 
'is  the  opinion  of  the  Papists,  who  have  generally 
affirmed,  in  their  controversies  with  the  Protes- 
tants, that  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  depends 
upon,  or  is  derived  from,  the  power  of  their 
church.  By  the  authority  of  the  church,  those 
authors  plainly  mean  a  power  lodged  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  her  synods,  of  determina- 
tion, what  books  are  the  Word  of  God,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  or  contrary 
to  common  sense ;  for  if  so,  it  is  possible,  nay,  it 
is  easy,  for  them  to  make  a  book  which  is  not 
Divine  to  be  so.' 

(2)  Internal  Evidence.  Another  principle  was 
that  adopted  by  all  the  reformed  communions  (ex- 
cept the  Anglican  Church),  viz.,  to  use  Mr. 
Jones'  words,  that  'there  arc  inivard  or  innate 
evidences  in  the  Scriptures,  which,  applied  by  the 
illumination  or  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are 
the  only  true  proofs  of  their  being  the  Word  of 
Corf,' or, to  use  the  words  of  the  French  Reformed 
Communion  in  its  Confession,  which  harmonizes 
with  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Scotch  and  Bel- 
gian communions,  that  upon  the  internal  per- 
suasion of  the  Spirit  they  kneiv  the  Canonical 
from  Ecclesiastical,  i.  e..  Apocryphal,  books. 
This  method  Mr.  Jones  thinks  to  be  of  a  very 
extraordinary  nature.  'Can  it  be  supposed.'  he 
asks,  'that  out  of  ten  thousand  books,  private 
Christians,  or  even  our  most  learned  reformers, 
should  by  any  internal  evidence  agree  precisely 
on  the  number  of  twenty-seven,  which  are  now 
esteemed  canonical,  induced  thereto  by  some  char- 
acters those  books  contain,  of  their  being  written 
bv  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost?' 

'  (3)  Testimony  of  Early  Christians.  The 
third  method  is  that  approved  of  by  Mr.  Jones, 
viz.,  that  tradition,  or  the  testimony  of  the  ancient 
Christians,  preserved  in  their  writings,  is  the 
b<'st  method  of  determining  the  subject.  'This,' 
adds  Mr.  Jones,  'is  the  method  the  first  Christians 
constantly  made  use  of  to  prove,  against  the  here- 
tics, the  truth  of  the  sacred  books,  viz..  by  appeal- 
ing to  that  certain  and  undoubted  tradition  which 
assured  them  they  were  the  writings  of  the  per- 
sons whose  names  they  bear.  The  chief  objection 
which  has  been  urged  against  this  method  is  that 
it  leaves  the  canonicity  of  each  book  to  the  deci- 
sion of  every  private  individual,  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  idea  of  a  canon.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  ancient  church,  in  deciding  on  the  pres- 
sent  Canon,  exhibited  a  wonderful  theological 
tact,  as  the  books  which  it  has  handed  down  as 


canonical,  and  these  alone,  are  generally  the  same 
which,  after  having  undergone  the  strictest  or- 
deal that  the  learning  and  acumen  of  modem 
times  have  been  enabled  to  apply  to  them,  are 
acknowledged  by  the  best  critics  to  be  authentic. 
In  fact,  the  church  has  adopted  the  same  methods 
for  this  purpose  which  Mr.  Jones  has  considered 
to  be  the  only  ones  satisfactory  to  private  individ- 
uals. Christians  are  thus  in  possession  of  the 
highest  degree  of  satisfaction. 

The  question  in  dispute,  however,  is  not  with 
regard  to  the  Jewish  Canon,  but  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  is  reliable  testimony  as  to  how  far 
our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles  gave  the  stamp 
of  their  authority  to  any  books  not  contained  in 
this  canon.  We  have  no  certain  evidence  as  to 
the  authority  on  which,  or  the  time  when,  th^ 
Jewish  Canon  was  collected,  or  of  the  cause  of  its 
closing;  and  our  best  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
canonicity  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  rests  on 
the  authority  of  Christ,  as  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  New  Testament. 

See,  in  addition  to  the  works  already  cited. 
Vicenzi's  Introductio  in  Scrip.  Deutero-canon. 
(Stowe,  in  Bib.  Sacra,  April,  1854.)  See  also 
Edwin  Cone  Bissell,  Historic  Origin  of  the  Bible. 

DEUTERONOMY  (du'ter-6n'S-my),  (Gr.  Aev- 
Tepovbiuov,  deu-ier-o>i-om' ee-on,  repetition  of  the 
law),  the  Greek  name  given  by  the  Alexandrian 
Jews  to  the  fifth  book  of  Moses. 

1.  Contents.  It  comprises  that  series  of  ad- 
dresses which  the  Lawgiver  delivered  (orally  and 
by  writing,  i  :5 ;  xxviii  08,  etc.)  to  assembled 
Israel  in  the  second  month  of  the  fortieth  year  of 
their  wandering  through  the  desert,  when  the  sec- 
ond generation  was  about  to  cross  the  Jordan, 
and  when  the  parting  hour  of  Moses  had  nearly 
arrived.  The  book  of  Deuteronomy  contains  an 
account  of  the  sublime  and  dignified  manner  in 
which  Moses  terminated  that  work,  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  was  his  peculiar  mission. 

(1)  Faithfulness  of  God.  The  speeches  begin 
with  the  enumeration  of  the  wonderful  dealings  of 
God  with  the  chosen  people  in  the  early  period  of 
their  existence.  Moses  clearly  proves  to  them  the 
punishment  of  unbelief,  the  obduracy  of  Israel, 
and  the  faithfulness  of  Jehovah  with  regard  to  his 
promises,  which  were  now  on  the  point  of  being 
accomplished.  Fully  aware  of  the  tendencies  of 
the  people,  and  foreseeing  their  alienations,  Moses 
conjures  them  most  impressively  to  hold  fast  the 
commands  of  the  Lord,  and  not  to  forget  his  rev- 
elations, lest  curses  should  befall  them  instead  of 
blessings  (ch.  i,  iv).  The  lawgiver  then  expatiates 
on  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  its  reception  into  the 
hearts  of  men,  both  in  a  positive  and  negative 
way  Fear,  he  says,  is  the  primary  effect  of  the 
law.  as  also  its  aim.  As  Israel  had  once  listened 
to  the  announcement  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  theocracy  with  a  sacred  fear,  in  like  manner 
should  man  also  receive,  through  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  law,  a  lively  and  awful  impression  of 
the  holiness  and  majesty  of  God  (ch.  v).  But  as 
the  essence  and  sum  of  the  law  is  love  to  Jehovah, 
the  only  and  true  God,  man  shall  by  the  law  be 
reminded  of  the  Divine  mercy,  so  variously  mani- 
fested in  deeds ;  and  this  reflection  is  calculated 
to  beget  in  man's  heart  love  for  God.  This  love 
is  the  only  and  true  source  from  which  proper 
respect  and  obedience  to  the  law  can  proceed 
(ch.  vi). 

(2)  Dangers.  There  were,  however,  two 
tempting  deviations,  in  following  which  the_  peo- 
ple were  sure  to  be  led  astray.  The  law,  in  its 
strict  rigor,  was  but  too  apt  to  tempt  them  to  de- 
sert Jehovah  and  to  yield  to  idolatry  (the  very 
approval   of  which  even  in  thought  polluted  the 
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heart),  by  discontinuing  to  bear  the  heavy  yoke  of 
the  law.  Hence  the  most  impressive  warnmgs 
against  Canaan's  inhabitants  and  idols;  and  hence 
the  declarations  that  Israel,  in  placing  themselves 
on  a  par  with  the  heathens,  should  have  to  en- 
dure an  equal  fate  with  them  and  be  repulsed 
from  the  presence  of  Jehovah  (ch.  vii,  viii). 

The  other,  not  less  dangerous,  deviation  is  that 
of  self-justitication — the  proud  fancy  that  all  the 
favors  Jehovah  had  shown  to  his  people  were 
merely  in  consequence  of  their  own  deservings. 
Therefore  Jehovah  tells  them  that  it  was  not 
through  their  own  worthiness  and  purity  of  heart 
that  they  inherited  the  land  of  the  heathens.  It 
was  only  ;hrough  his  free  favor;  for  their  sins 
bore  too  strong  and  constant  testimony  how  little 
they  ought  to  take  credit  to  themselves  for  it 
(ch.  ix). 

The  history  of  the  people,  before  and  after  the 
exile,  shows  these  two  deviations  in  their  fullest 
bearings.  Idolatry  we  find  to  have  been  the  be 
setting  sin  before  that  period,  and  presumptuous 
pride  of  heart  after  it;  a  proof  how  intimately  ac- 
quainted the  Lawgiver  was  with  the  character  and 
disposition  of  his  people,  and  ho>v  necessary, 
therefore,  those  warnings  had  been. 

Therefore,  adds  Moses,  turn  to  that  which  Je- 
hovah, in  giving  you  the  tables  of  the  law,  and 
establishing  the  Tabernacle  and  priesthood,  has 
intimated  as  a  significant  symbol,  'to  circumcise 
the  foreskin  of  your  heart,'  and  to  cherish  love  in 
your  inward  soul.  Think  of  Jehovah,  the  just 
and  merciful,  whose  blessings  and  curses  shall  be 
set  before  your  eyes  as  a  lasting  monument  upon 
the  mounts  Ebal  and  Gerizim  (ch.  x,  xi). 

(3)  Practical  Life.  The  mention  of  that  fact 
leads  the  Lawgiver  to  the  domestic  and  practical 
life  of  the  people  when  domesticated  in  their  true 
home,  the  Land  of  Promise;  which  he  further  reg- 
ulates by  a  fixed  and  solid  rule,  by  new  laws, 
which  for  this,  their  new  design  and  purport,  form 
a  sort  of  complement  to  the  laws  already  given. 
There,  in  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  Jehovah 
will  appoint  one  fixed  place  for  his  lasting  sanc- 
tuary. .At  that  chosen  spot  alone  are  the  sacrifices 
to  be  killed,  while  cattle  in  general,  which  are  not 
destined  for  sacred  purposes,  but  merely  for  food, 
may  be  slaughtered  at  all  places  according  to  con- 
venience— a  regulation  which  still  leaves  in  full 
force  the  previous  laws  conci-rning  the  eating  of 
blood  and  the  share  of  Jehovah  in  slaughtered 
cattle.  This  sanctuary  was  to  be  considered  as 
the  central  point  for  all  sacred  objects.  The  whole 
land  was,  by  means  of  the  sanctuary  established  in 
the  midst  of  it,  consecrated  and  dedicated  to  Je- 
hovah. This  consecration  was  incompatible  witH 
any  defilement  whatsoever.  On  that  account  the 
Canaanitcs  must  be  exterminated  and  all  idola- 
trous abominations  destroyed,  since  nothing  ought 
to  be  added  to  or  taken  from  the  laws  of  God 
(ch.  xii).  For  the  same  reason  (i.  e..  for  the  sake 
of  the  holiness  of  the  land,  diffused  from  the  sa- 
cred center)  no  false  prophets  or  soothsayers  .■<re 
to  be  tolerated,  as  they  may  turn  the  minds  of  the 
people  from  the  law.  by  establishing  a  diffor'-nt 
one,  and  therefore  even  a  whole  town  given  to  the 
worship  of  idols  must  be  demolished  ny  force  of 
arms  (ch.  xiii).  Neither,  in  like  manner,  must 
the  heathen  customs  of  mourning  be  imitated,  or 
unclean  beasts  eaten  ;  but  the  people  must  always 
remain  true  to  the  previous  laws  concerning  food, 
etc.,  and  show  their  real  attachment  to  Jehovah 
and  his  religion  by  willingly  paying  the  liihe  as 
ordained  by  the  law  (ch.  xiv).  To  the  same  end 
likewise  shall  the  regulations  concerning  the  years 
of  release  and  the  festivals  of  Jehovah  (to  be  sol- 


emnized in  the  place  of  the  new-chosen  Sanc- 
tuaryj  be  most  scrupulously  observed  (ch.  xv, 
xvi).  Only  unblemished  sacrifices  shall  be  offered, 
for  all  idolatrous  worshipers  must  irrevocably  be 
put  to  death  by  stoning.  For  the  execution  of  due 
punishment,  honest  judges  must  govern  the  na- 
tion, while  the  highest  tribunal  shall  exist  in  the 
place  chosen  for  the  Sanctuary,  consisting  of  the 
priests  and  judges  of  the  land.  If  a  king  be  given 
by  God  to  the  people,  he  shall  first  of  all  accommo- 
date himself  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  not  lead  a 
heathen  life.  Next  to  the  regal  and  judicial  digni- 
ties the  ecclesiastical  power  shall  exist  in  its  full 
right ;  and  again,  next  to  it,  the  prophetic  order 
(ch.  xvii,  xviii).  Of  all  these  institutions  the  du- 
ties of  the  judicial  power  are  most  clearly  de- 
fined; for  Jehovah  does  as  little  suffer  that  in  his 
land  the  right  of  the  innocent  shall  be  turned  aside 
as  that  indulgence  shall  be  shown  to  the  evil-doer 
(ch.  xix).  The  exposition  of  the  civil  law  is  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  the  martial  law,  which  has  some 
bearing  upon  the  then  impending  war  with  Canaan. 

These  are  again  followed  by  a  series  of  laws  in 
reference  to  the  preceding,  and  referring  chieliy 
to  hard  cases  in  the  judicial  courts,  by  which 
Moses  obviously  designed  to  exhibit  the  whole  of 
the  civil  life  of  his  people  in  its  strict  application  to 
the  theocratic  system  of  law  and  right.  Therefore 
the  form  of  prayer  to  be  spoken  at  the  offering  up 
of  the  firstlings  and  tithe— the  theocratic  ct?«/t-i- 
sion  of  faith — by  which  every  Israelite  acknowl- 
edges in  person  that  he  is  what  God  has  enjoined 
and  called  him  to  be,  forms  a  beautiful  conclusion 
of  the  whole  legislation  (ch.  xxi-xxvi). 

The  blessings  and  curses  of  Jehovah,  the  two 
opposite  extremes  which  were  to  be  impressed 
iipon  the  minds  of  the  people  at  their  entrance 
into  Canaan,  and  which  have  hitherto  been  spoken 
of  only  in  general  terms,  are  now  set  forth  in 
their  fullest  detail,  picturing  in  the  most  lively 
colors  the  abundance  of  blessings  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  awful  visitations  of  heaven's  wrath  on  the 
other.  The  prophetic  speeches  visibly  and  grad- 
ually increase  in  encrg>'  and  enthusiasm,  until  the 
perspective  of  the  remotest  future  of  the  people  of 
God  lies  open  to  the  eye  of  the  inspired  Lawgiver 
in  all  its  checkered  details,  when  his  words  resolve 
themselves  into  the  strains  of  a  splendid  triumphal 
song  in  which  the  tone  of  grief  and  lamentation 
is  as  heartrending  as  the  announcement  of  Divine 
salvation  therein  is  jubilant  (ch.  xxvii,  xxviii). 
The  history  of  the  law  concludes  with  a  supple- 
ment concerning  him  who  was  deemed  worthy  by 
the  Lord  to  transmit  his  law  to  Israel  (ch.  xxxiv). 
Thus  much  regarding  the  contents  and  connec- 
tion of  the  book  of  nciilcronomy. 

2.  Date  and  Authenticity.  The  liate,  how- 
ever, of  the  composition  of  Deuteronomy,  as  well 
as  its  authenticity,  has  given  rise  to  a  far  greater 
variety  of  opinion,  imire  especially  among  those 
who  are  opposed  to  the  aiilhorstiip  of  Moses. 

(1)  Earliest  of  Mosaic  Writings.  The  older 
critics  considered  Deuteronomy  as  the  latest  pro- 
duction of  all  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  while 
the  more  recent  critics  have  come  to  just  the  con- 
trary opinion,  and  declare  it  to  be  the  earliest  of 
the  Mosaic  writings. 

(2)  Quoted  by  the  Prophets.  A  very  strong 
proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Ixiok  lies  in  its 
relation  to  the  later  writings  of  the  prophets.  Of 
all  the  hooks  of  the  Pentateuch.  Deuteronomv  h.is 
been  made  most  use  of  by  the  prophets,  simply 
because  it  is  best  calculated  to  serve  as  a  nio<|cl 
for  prophetic  declarations,  as  also  l>ecause  of  the 
inward  harmony  that  exists  between  the  frnphe- 
ctes  and  the  laws  upon  which  they  are  based. 
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3.  Objections.  Among  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced against  the  authenticity  of  Deuteronomy 
are : 

(1)  The  contradictions  said  to  exist  between  this 
and  the  other  books  of  Moses. 

(2)  Certain  anachronisms  committed  by  the 
author. 

These  contradictions  are  more  especially  alleged 
to  exist  in  the  festival  laws,  where  arbitrary  and 
unwarranted  views  are  mostly  entertained  by  such 
critics  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  original 
meaning  of  the  festivals,  which  they  identify  alto- 
gether with  natural  or  seaso)i  festivals,  and  with- 
out lending  to  them  a  more  spiritual  character  and 
signification. 

(3)  That  the  Sinai  of  the  other  books  is  always 
called  Horeb  in  Deuteronomy.  They  forget,  how- 
ever, that  Horeb  is  the  general  name  of  the  whole 
mountain,  while  Sinai  is  the  special  name  of  a  par- 
ticular part  of  it.  This  distinction  is,  indeed,  most 
scrupulously  observed  everywhere  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. 

(4)  Th?A  Priests  and  Levites  are  used  as  synony- 
mous terms  in  Deuteronomy,  while  in  the  other 
books  of  the  Pentateuch  they  are  used  as  terms 
distinct  from  each  other.  By  that  expression, 
however,  can  only  be  meant  the  Lcvitical  priests, 
i.  e.,  the  only  legitimate  priests.  This  meaning  is 
borne  out  by  Deuteronomy  xviii  :3-8,  where  a  clear 
distinction  is  made  between  Priests  and  Levites. 

(5)  That  in  Deuteronomy  i  144  are  mentioned 
the  Amorites  instead  of  the  Amalckites,  as  in 
Num.  xiv  :45.  Here  also  they  have  forgotten  to 
notice  that  in  the  sequel  of  the  very  passage  al- 
luded to  in  Deuteronomy  both  the  Amorites  and 
Amalckites  are  mentioned. 

(6)  That  the  cause  of  the  punishment  of  Moses 
is  differently  stated  in  Num.  xxvii:i4  and  Deu- 
teronomy iii  :26.  To  this  objection  we  reply  that 
both  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  Moses  are  de- 
scribed in  both  books  as  originating  with  the  peo- 
ple  (comp.  also  Deut.  x.xxii:5i,  etc.). 

(7)  Among  the  anachronisms  in  Deuteronomy 
are  reckoned  the  allusions  made  in  it  to  the  Temple 

(xii;  xvi:l,  sq.)  to  the  royal  and  prophetic  pow- 
ers (xiii;  xviii  :i8)  to  the  different  modes  of 
idol   worship    (iv:i9;   xvii:3),   and   to   the   exile 

(x,\viii  sq.).  In  suggesting  these  critical  points, 
however,  they  do  not  consider  that  all  these  sub- 
jects are  most  closely  and  intimately  connected 
with  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  law  itself, 
and  that  all  these  regulations  and  prophecies  ap- 
pear here  in  Deuteronomy,  as  necessary  finishing 
points  to  the  law,  so  indispensable  for  the  better 
consolidation  of  the  subsequent  and  later  rela- 
tions of  the  theocracy. 

More  anachronisms  are  said  to  be: 

(i)  The  sixty  dwelling  places  of  Jair  mentioned 
Deut.  iii:i4,  sq.  (comp.  Judg.  x  :3  sq.;  Josh,  xiii: 
30;  I  Kings  iv:i3;  comp.  also  i  Chron.  ii  :22,  23). 
We  consider,  however,  that  the  men  mentioned  in 
the  two  passages  are  evidently  different  persons, 
though  of  the  same  name.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
prove  from  other  sources  that  there  really  existed 
at  the  time  of  Moses  a  man  by  name  Jair. 

(2)  The  notice  (iii:il)  concerning  King  Og, 
which  looks  more  like  a  note  of  a  subsequent 
writer  in  corroboration  of  the  story  told  in  the 
chapter.  But  this  hypothesis  falls  to  the  ground 
when  we  consider  that  Moses  did  not  write  for 
his  contemporaries  merely,  but  also  for  late  i)OS- 
terity. 

4.  Mosaic  Origin.  The  book  contains,  more- 
over, not  a  small  number  of  plain,  though  indirect, 
traces  indicative  of  its  Mosaic  origin.  We  thus 
find  in  it: 


(1)  Numerous  notices  concerning  nations  vvith 
whom  the  Israelites  had  then  come  in  contact, 
but  who,  after  the  Mosaic  period,  entirely  dis- 
appeared from  the  pages  of  history;  such  are  the 
accounts  of  the  residences  of  the  kings  of  Bashan 
(1:4). 

(2)  The  appellation  of  'mountain  of  the  Amo- 
rites,' used  throughout  the  whole  book  (i:7,  19, 
20,  44),  while  even  in  the  book  Joshua,  soon  after 
the  conquest  of  the  land,  the  name  is  already  ex- 
changed for  'mountains  of  Judah'  (Josh,  xi: 
16,  21). 

(3)  The  observation  (ii:io)  that  the  Emim 
had  formerly  dwelt  in  the  plain  of  Moab  ;  they  were 
a  great  people,  equal  to  the  Anakim.  This  ob- 
servation quite  accords  with  Genesis  xiv  :s. 

(4)  A  detailed  account  (ii:ii)  concerning  the 
Horim  and  their  relations  to  the  Edomites. 

(5)  An  account  of  the  Zamzummim  (ii:20,  21), 
one  of  the  earliest  races  of  Canaan,  though  men- 
tioned nowhere  else. 

(6)  A  very  circumstantial  account  of  the  Re- 
phaim  (iii:3,  sq.).  with  whose  concerns  the  author 
seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted. 

The  standing-point  also  of  the  author  of  Deuter- 
onomy is  altogether  in  the  Mosaic  time,  and  had 
it  been  assumed  and  fictitious  there  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  moments  when  the  spurious 
author  would  have  been  off  his  guard,  and  un- 
mindful of  the  part  he  had  to  play.  But  no  dis- 
crepancies of  this  kind  can  be  traced,  and  this 
is  in  itself  an  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
book. 

A  great  number  of  other  passages  force  us 
likewise  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  of 
Deuteronomy  originated  in  the  time  of  Moses. 
Such  are  the  passages  where  (i)  a  comparison  is 
drawn  between  Canaan  and  Egypt  (.xi:io,  sq.), 
with  the  latter  pf  which  the  author  ?eems  thor- 
oughly acquainted;  (2)  detailed  descriptions  are 
also  given  of  the  fertility  and  productions  of  Pal- 
estine (viii:7,  sq.)  ;  (3)  regulations  are  given  re- 
lating to  the  conquest  of  Canaan  (.xii:!,  .Ji;, ;  x.x : 
I,  sq.),  which  cannot  be  understood  otherwise 
than  by  assuming  that  they  had  been  framed  in 
the  Mosaic  time,  since  they  could  be  of  no  use 
after  that  period. 

Besides,  whole  pieces  and  chapters  in  Deuter- 
onomy, such  as  xxxii,  xx.xiii,  betray  in  form, 
language  and  tenor  a  very  early  period  in  He- 
brew literature.  Nor  are  the  laws  and  regulations 
in  Deuteronomy  less  decisive  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  book.  We  are  struck  with  the  most  re- 
markable phenomenon,  that  many  laws  from  the 
previous  books  are  here  partly  repeated  and  im- 
pressed with  more  energy,  partly  modified,  and 
partly  altogether  abolished,  according  to  the  con- 
tingencies of  the  time,  or  as  the  new  aspect  of 
circumstances  among  the  Jews  rendered  such 
steps  necessary  (comp.  e.  g.  Deut.  xv:i7,  with 
Exod.  xxi:7;  Deut.  xii,  with  Lev.  xvii). 

5.  Supplemental  Portion.  The  part  of 
Deuteronomy  (xxxiv)  respecting  the  death  of 
Moses  requires  a  particular  explanation.  That 
the  whole  of  this  section  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
piece  altogether  apart  from  what  precedes  it,  or 
as  a  supplement  from  another  writer,  has  already 
been  maintained  by  the  older  theologians  (comp. 
ex.  gr.  Carpzov,  Introd.  in  libr.  V.  T.,  i,  p.  137), 
and  this  opinion  is  confirmed  not  only  by  the  con- 
tents of  the  chapter,  but  also  by  the  express  dec- 
laration of  the  book  itself  on  that  event  and  its 
relations;  for  chapter  xxxi  contains  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  work,  where  Moses  describes  himself 
as  the  author  of  the  previous  contents,  a?  also  of 
the  Song  (chap,  xxxii),  and  the  blessings  (chap. 
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xx.M.i )  belonging  to  it.  All  that  follows  is,  con- 
sequently, not  from  Mo^es,  the  work  being  com- 
pleted and  concluded  with  chapter  xxxiii.  There 
is  anoiher  circumstance  which  favors  this  opinion, 
namely,  the  close  connection  that  exists  between 
the  last  section  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  beginning 
of  Joshua  (conip.  Deut.  xxxiv  ig  with  Josh.  i:i). 
Chapter  xxxiv.  of  Deuteronomy  is  intended  to 
serve  as  a  foint  of  transition  to  the  book  of 
Joshua,  and  indicate  that  it  was  written  by  the 
same  author  as  the  latter. 

The  correct  view  of  this  chapter,  therefore,  is 
to  consider  it  as  a  real  supplement,  but  by  no 
means  as  an  interpolation. 

It  is  not  out  of  order,  even  in  our  own  day, 
for  an  editor  to  furnish  addenda  to  an  autobiog- 
raphy, giving  an  account  of  the  author's  death.  It 
will  be  noted  also  that  the  book  of  Joshua  is 
closed  in  the  same  way.  This  appendix  may  have 
been  attached  to  the  roll  of  manuscript  soon 
after  the  death  of  Moses,  or  it  may  be,  as  some 
scholars  suppose,  that  what  is  now  the  last  of 
Deuteronomy  was  formerly  the  beginning  of  the 
Hook  of  Joshua. 

These  books  were  written  before  the  invention 
of  sections,  divisions  and  chapters,  as  well  as 
poin's  and  pauses.  At  that  time  several  books 
were  connected  together  by  following  each  other 
on  the  roll.  The  beginning  of  one  book,  there- 
fore, might  very  easily  be  transferred  to  the  end 
of  the  preceding  one.  and  in  process  of  time  come 
to  be  considered  its  real  conclusion. 

The  author  of  this  appendix  was  probably 
Joshua,  the  intimate  friend  of  the  great  law- 
giver and  his  successor  as  the  leader  of  Israel. 
He  was  the  one  of  all  others  who  should  have 
pronounced  the  eulogy  upon  his  master  after  his 
death.  And  a  more  positive  indication  of  this 
authorship  is  found  in  the  expressions.  "Moses, 
the  servant  of  the  Lord,"  and  "Moses,  the  man 
of  God."  Neither  of  these  phrases  is  found  in 
the  preceding  part  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  Moses  ever  assumed  such 
titles  for  himself.  It  was  a  favorite  method  with 
Joshua,  however,  in  speaking  of  his  dead  friend 
and  leader.  The  words  "\Ioses,  servant  of  the 
Lord,"  occur  more  than  a  dozen  times  in  the 
Book  of  Joshua,  and  are  found  both  in  the  nar- 
rative matter  and  in  the  speeches  attributed  to 
the  author.  The  other  expression  also  was  known 
in  his  day,  for  Caleb  referred  to  "Moses,  the  man 
of  God,"  in  addressing  him.  These  facts  strongly 
indicate  that  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Joshua 
also  wrote  the  appendix  to  the  book  of  Deuter- 
onomy. 

On  the  literature  of  Deuteronomy,  compare  the 
article  Pe.ntateicii  ;  Kiehm,  Die  Ceselcnehunn 
Moses  im  lande  Miiah;  Wordsworth.  Holy  Hihte 
with  Notes,  vol.  i ;  Five  Books  of  Moses.  2d  ed. ; 
Schrocder.  Das  Deuteronomium  (in  Lang's  Rihel- 
•.eerk,  .\.  T.  iii.);  Volck.  \foses  canlicum :  Hors- 
ley.  Notes  on  Deut.,  in  Bib.  Cril.  i. 

DEVIIi  (d6v"l),  (Gr.  aid^Xoi,  dee-ah'ol-os,  ac- 
cuser). 

1.  One  who  slanders  another  lor  the  purpose  of 
injury,  a  caluimii.ilor,  c.  jj.,  a  gossip  Muinger  ( i  Tim. 
iii -.6;  2  Tim.  ii:2b;  1  John  iii:8). 

2.  "Devil"  is  the  roiidering  of  the  Heb.  "''i'^. 
satv-eer' ,  hairy  (Lev,  xvii:7i,  a  "goat,"  or  "satyr" 
(Is.  xiii:2i :  xxxiv:i4).    (Sec  Satan.) 

DEVOTIONS  laS-va'shflns),  formerly  meant  the 
objctti  i>[  \MJrslii|i,  an<l  not  the  acts  themselves. 
In  the  former  sense  it  is  used  correctly  in  Acts 
«vii:23,  by  which  I'aul  means- the  temples,  altars, 
shrines  and  the  likes. 


DEW  (du),  (Heb.  V"J,  tal). 

The  various  passages  of  Scripture  in  which 
dew  is  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  statements  of 
travelers,  might,  unless  carefully  considered, 
convey  the  impression  that  in  Palestine  the  dews 
fall  copiously  at  night  during  the  height  of  sum- 
mer, and  supply  in  some  degree  the  lack  of  rain 
(Judg.  vi:37-40).  But,  in  fact,  scarcely  any  dew 
does  fall  during  the  summer  months — from  the 
middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  August;  but  as 
it  continues  to  fall  for  some  time  after  the  rains 
of  spring  have  ceased,  and  begins  to  fall  before 
the  rains  of  autumn  commence,  we  may  from  this 
gather  the  sense  in  which  the  Scriptural  refer- 
ences to  dew  are  to  be  understood.  Without  the 
dews  continuing  to  fall  after  the  rains  have  ceased 
and  commencing  before  the  rains  return,  the  sea- 
son of  actual  drought,  and  the  parched  appear- 
ance of  the  country,  would  be  of  much  longer 
duration  than  they  really  are.  The  partial  re- 
freshment thus  afforded  to  the  ground  at  the  end 
of  a  summer  without  dews  or  rains,  is  of  great 
value  in  Western  Asia,  and  would  alone  explain 
all  the  Oriental  references  to  the  effects  of  dew 
(Gen.   xxvii:28;  Deut.  xx.\iii:i3;  Zech.  viii:l2). 

Figurative,  (i)  Christ,  and  God  in  him,  are 
likened  to  deiv;  how  pleasant,  reviving  and  fructi- 
fying the  influences  of  his  word  and  spirit  ( Hos. 
xiv  :5 ;  Is.  xxvi:i9).  The  saints  are  as  dew,  for 
multitude,  pleasantness  and  refreshing  influence 
on  others  around  ( Ps.  cx:3;  Mic.  v:7).  (2)  .An 
army  is  like  falling  dew,  for  their  numbers  and 
their  seizing  on  everything  near  them  (2.  Sam. 
xvii:l2).  (3)  Afflictions  and  sufferings  are  like 
dexi',  and  drops  of  the  night;  are  many  and  dis- 
agreeable, and  yet  have  a  happy  and  fructifying 
tendency  (Cant.  v:2;  Dan.  iv:25;  Hos.  vi:4).  (4) 
The  truths  of  God  are  as  ifew,  falling  gradu- 
ally, and  often  insensibly,  on  the  souls  of  men; 
they  refresh,  render  them  soft,  pliable  and  fruit- 
ful in  good  works  (Deut.  xxxii:2).  (5)  Any- 
thing very  delightful  and  refreshing  is  compared 
to  Je'i\-  the  king's  favor  is  as  dew;  it  mightily 
delights  and  actuates  men  ( Prov.  xix:l2).  (6) 
Harmony  of  brethren  is  as  the  dezo  of  Herman, 
very  delightful,  reviving  and  encouraging  to  good 
works  (Ps.  cxxxiii:3).  (7)  The  dezv  ties  on  a 
man's  branches  when  his  soul  prospers  under  the 
influences  of  God's  word  and  Spirit,  and  his  out- 
ward lot  under  the  smiles  of  his  providence  (Job 
X  x  i  X  :  1 0 ) . 

DEXI0LAB08  (dSx-iOI'a-bos^,  (Gr.  ««{.o\d/S<.t. 
dfi  Ifi-fi-pl-ii'  Inn,  a  protector  of  the  right  side). 

This  is  the  Greek  word  rendered  'spearmen'  in 
llie  .Authorized  Version  of  Acts  xxiii  .1},.  .As  it 
docs  not  occur  in  the  classical  writers,  and  only 
this  once  in  the  Scriptures,  it  is  uncertain  what 
kind  of  soldiers  is  denoted  by  it.  It  strictly  sig- 
nifies one  who  covers  or  guards  the  right  side  of 
any  one.  Hence  it  has  been  conjectured  that,  in 
the  above  passage,  it  denotes  oflficcrs  who  perform 
the  same  functions  in  the  camp  as  liclors  did  in 
the  city — being  appointed  to  apprehend  malefac- 
tors and  to  guard  criminals  when  led  lo  execu- 
tion. 

DLAJ)EM  (di'i-dfim).  Three  Hebrew  words  arf 
thus  tr,insl.ited 

1 .  Tsaw-ntef  ( Heb.T*V.  something  wound  about 
tlie  lieadi,  spoken  of  the  turban  of  men  (Job, 
xxix  14). 

2.  Tsefee-raw' ^WKh.^yV^ ,  circlet,  Is.  xxviiiiS), 
a  royal  tiara. 

3.  Miti-nehfeth  (Heb.  •'^??>'?.  the  tiara  uf  the 
high  priest,  Ezek.  xxi:26). 
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The  distinctive  idea  of  'diadem'  is  that  of  roy- 
alty, or  regal  power;  while  that  of  'crown'  is  the 
reward  of  victory  in  the  games,  the  crown  of  civic 
worth,  military  valor,  nuptial  joy,  festal  glad- 
ness; but  not  the  emblem  of  sovereignty  (Rev. 
xii  :3 :  xiii:i;  xix:i2).  See  Trench,  Syn.  of  the 
New  Testament.     (See  Crown.) 

DIAL  (di'al)  (Heb.  '^4^15,  mah-al-avj' ,  step). 
The  invention  of  the  sun-dial  belongs  most  prob- 
ably to  the  Babylonians. 

Herodotus  affirms  that  the  Greeks  derived  from 
them  the  pole  (supposed  to  mean  the  dial-plate), 
the  gnomon  and  the  division  of  the  day  into  twelve 
parts  (ii:i09).  The  first  mention  in  Scripture  of 
the  'hour'  is  made  by  Daniel,  at  Babylon  (ch. 
iii:6).  The  circumstances  connected  with  the  dial 
of  Ahaz  (2  Kings  xx  :  1 1 ;  Is.  xxxviii  :8) ,  which  is 
perhaps  the  earliest  of  which  we  have  any  clear 
mention,  entirely  concur  with  the  derivation  of 
gnomonics  from  the  Babylonians.  Ahaz  had 
formed  an  alliance  with  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of 
Assyria,  (2  Kings  xvi  7,  9)  ;  he  was  a  man  of 
taste  and  was  ready  to  adopt  foreign  improve- 
ments, as  appears  from  his  admiration  of  the  altar 
at  Damascus  and  his  introduction  of  a  copy  of  it 
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into  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xvi:  10).  'The  princes  of 
Babylon  sent  unto  him  to  inquire  of  the  wonder 
that  was  done  in  the  land'  (2  Chron.  xxxii:3i). 
Hence  the  dial  also,  which  was  called  after  his 
name,  was  probably  an  importation  from  Babylon. 
Different  conjectures  have  been  formed  respect- 
ing the  construction  of  this  instrument. 

On  the  whole,  the  dial  of  Ahaz  seems  to  have 
been  a  distinct  contrivance  rather  than  any  part 
of  a  house.  It  would  also  seem  probable,  from 
the  circumstances,  that  it  was  of  such  a  size,  and 
so  placed,  that  Hezekiah,  now  convalescent  (Is. 
xxxviii  :2i,  22),  but  not  perfectly  recovered,  could 
witness  the  miracle  from  his  chamber  or  pavilion. 
May  it  not  have  been  situate  'in  the  middle  court,' 
mentioned  2  Kings  xx:4?  A  dial  has  been  dis- 
covered in  Hindostan,  near  Delhi,  the  ancient  cap- 
ital of  the  Mogul  empire,  whose  construction 
would  well  suit  the  circumstances  recorded  of  the 
dial  of  .^haz.  It  seems  to  have  answered  the 
double  purpose  of  an  observatory  and  a  dial — a 
rectangular  hexangle,  whose  hypothenuse  is  a 
staircase,  apparently  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
earth,  bisects  a  zone  or  coping  of  a  wall,  which 
wall  connects  the  two  terminating  towers  right 
and  left.  The  coping  itself  is  of  a  circular  form, 
and  accurately  graduated  to  mark,  by  the  shadow 
of  the  gnomon  above,  the  sun's  progress  both  be- 
fore and  after  noon ;  for  when  the  sun  is  in  the 
zenith  he  shines  directly  on  the  staircase  and  the 
shadow  falls  beyond  the  coping.  A  flat  surface  on 
the  top  of  the  staircase,  and  a  gnomon,  fitted  the 


building  for  the  purpose  of  an  observatory.  Ac- 
cording to  the  known  laws  of  refraction,  a  cloud 
or  body  of  air  of  different  density  from  the  com- 
mon atmosphere,  interposed  between  the  gnomon 
and  the  coping  of  the  dial  plate  below,  would,  if 
the  cloud  were  denser  than  the  atmosphere,  cause 
the  shadow  to  recede  from  the  perpendicular 
height  of  the  staircase  and,  of  course,  to  re-ascend 
the  steps  on  the  coping,  by  which  it  had  before 
noon  gone  down ;  and  if  the  cloud  were  rarer  a 
contrary  effect  would  take  place.  (See  Bishop 
Stock's  Translation  of  Isaiah,  Bath,  1803,  p.  109.^ 
The  phenomenon  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz,  however, 
was  doubtless  of  a  miraculous  nature,  even  should 
such  a  medium  of  the  miracle  be  admitted;  noth- 
ing less  than  a  Divine  communication  could  have 
enabled  Isaiah  to  predict  its  occurrence  at  that 
time  and  place;  besides  he  gave  the  king  his  own 
choice  whether  the  shadow  should  advance  or  re- 
tire ten  degrees.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no 
necessity  for  seeking  any  medium  for  this  mira- 
cle, and  certainly  no  necessity  for  supposing  any 
actual  interference  with  the  revolution  of  the 
earth  or  the  position,  of  the  sun.  In  the  more  dis- 
tinct and  ample  account  of  it  in  2  Kings  xx  -.g  it  is 
simply  said  that  the  Lord,  at  the  prayer  of  Isaiah, 
brought  the  shadow  ten  degrees  backward. 

The  words  in  Is.  xxxviii  :8.  'and  the  sun  went 
back  ten  degrees,'  are  wanting  in  three  of  Dr. 
Kennicott's  MSS.,  and  originally  in  two  of  De 
Rossi's.  Thus  the  miracle,  from  all  the  accounts 
of  it,  might  consist  only  of  the  retrogression  of 
the  shadow  ten  degrees  by  a  simple  act  of  Al- 
mighty power,  without  any  medium,  or,  at  most, 
by  that  of  refracting  those  rays  only  which  fell 
upon  the  dial.  It  is  not  said  that  any  time  was 
lost  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  at  large;  it 
was  not  even  observed  by  the  astronorners  of 
Babylon,  for  the  deputation  came  to  inquire  con- 
cerning the  wonder  that  was  done  in  the  land. 
It  was  temporary,  local,  and  confined  to  the  ob- 
servation of  Hezekiah  and  his  court,  being  de- 
signed chiefly  for  the  satisfaction  of  that  mon- 
arch. It  is  remarkable  that  no  instrument  for 
keeping  time  is  mentioned  in  the  Scripture  before 
the  dial  of  Ahaz  (B.  C.  700);  nor  does  it  appear 
that  the  Jews  generally,  even  after  this  period, 
divided  their  day  into  hours.  The  dial  of  Ahaz 
was  probably  an  object  only  of  curious  recrea- 
tion, or  served  at  most  to  regulate  the  occupations 
of  the  palace. — Gumpach,  Sonnenzeiger  des  Ahas; 
Keil  and  Delitzsche,  Buecher  der  Konige,  p.  34S; 
Hopkins,  Plumbline  Papers,  i  ch.  ii. 

.      J.  F.  D. 

DIAMOND  (di'raiind).  (Heb.  ^^i]-,  yah-hal- 
onte'),  which  the  LXX  renders  by  fairirij  [ee'as-pis) 
in  the  first  two  cases  and  by  aiJApa-ySoi  (smar'ag- 
cfos).    (See  Yahalom;  Shamir.) 

DIANA  (di-a'na  or  di-an'a),  (Gr.'ApTCM's,  ar' tern- 
is,  Artemis),  a  celebrated  goddess  of  the  heathen, 
and  one  of  the  twelve  superior  deities. 

In  the  heavens  she  was  Luna,  or  Meni  (the 
moon),  on  earth  Diana,  in  hell  Hecate.  She  was 
invoked  by  women  in  childbirth  under  the  narne 
of  Lucina.  She  was  sometimes  represented  with 
a  crescent  on  her  head,  a  bow  in  her  hand,  and 
dressed  in  a  hunting  habit ;  at  other  times  with  a 
triple  body  (triple-faced  Proserpine),  and  bearing 
instruments  of  torture  in  her  hands.  At  Rome 
there  is  a  full-length  and  complete  image  of  this 
goddess,  which  is  clearly  an  emblematical  repre- 
sentation of  the  dependence  of  all  creatures  on  the 
powers  of  nature,  or  the  many  and  extensive  bless- 
ings bestowed  by  nature  on  all  ranks  of  exist- 
ence; whether  man,  lions,  stags,  oxen,  animals  of 
all  kinds,  or  even  insects.    The  goddess  is  symbol- 
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ized  as  diffusing  her  benefits  to  each  in  its  proper 
station.  Her  numerous  rows  of  breasts  speak  the 
same  allegorical  language,  i.  e.,  fountains  of  sup- 
ply. 

The  Ephesian  Diana  was  regarded  as  invested 
with  different  attributes  from  the  Diana  of  the 
Greeks,  and  her  worship  was  of  a  slightly  differ- 
ent nature.  (K.  O.  Muller,  Hist,  of  the  Dorians, 
1:403,   Eng.  Trans.). 

It  is  well  known  that  many  heathen  deities  re- 
solve themselves  into  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
that  Diana  is  the  moon,  in  most  or  all  of  her 
offices  and  characters.  "The  precious  things  put 
forth  by  the  moon"  are  mentioned  so  early  as 
the  days  of  Jacob ;  and  long  afterward  we  fre- 
quently read  of  the  "queen  of  heaven,"  etc.  The 
moon  was  also  the  goddess  presiding  over  child- 
birth. This  deity  was  known  by  distinction  as 
Diana  of  Ephesus,  where  she  had  a  famous  tem- 
ple (see  Ephesus),  to  some  of  the  persons  con- 
nected with  which  Paul  rendered  himself  obnox- 
ious by  the  discharge  of  his  apostolic  duties 
(Acts  xix  :27,  etc.).  The  large  manufacture  of 
silver  shrines  to  this  goddess  is  mentioned  in 
Acts  xi-x  :24. 

DIBLAIM  (drb'la-Im),  (Heb.  C???'!.  dib.lah'yim, 

cakes),  mother  of -Gomer,  the  wife  of  Hosea  (Hos. 
i:3).  Manger,  Gesenius  and  others  take  it  to  be 
the  name  of  Gomer's  father  (B.  C.  725). 

DIBLATH  (dTb'lath),  but  accurately  Diblah 
(Heb.  ■''*?'^,  fin//"),  mentioned  in  Ezek.vi;i4  as  a 
place  at  one  extiemity  of  Israel.  The  name  may 
be  an  incorrect  form  for  Riblah,  the  scene  of  the 
cruelties  inflicted  on  the  last  king  of  Judah,  and 
the  massacres  of  priests  by  the  king  of  Babylon 
(Davidson,  Heb.  Te.xt,  Ezek.  vi:l4). 

T^rRT.ATTTATTW  (dnj'la-tha'im).  See  Almon- 
DlBLATHAlM. 

DIBON  (di'bon),  (Heb.  T^^"!^  dee-bone',  a  pining, 
a  wasting  away,  a  consumption.  Is.  xviq). 

1.  The  place  was  called  also  Dibon-Gad.  from 
its  having  been  rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  that  name 
(Num.  xxxii:34),  a  city  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Arnon,  at  the  point  where  the  Israelites 
crossed  that  river  on  their  journey  to  the  Jordan, 
and  where  their  first  encampment  was  made  after 
having  passed  it.  In  later  times  we  find  it,  with 
other  towns  in  this  quarter,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Moabites  (Is.  xv;2;  Jer.  xlviii:i8,  22).  The  site 
has  been  recngiiized  by  .Seetzen,  Uurckliardt. 
Irby  and  Mangles  at  a  place  which  bears  the 
name  of  Diban,  in  a  low  tract  of  the  district 
called  the  Koura,  about  three  miles  north  of  the 
Arnon  (Modjeb).  It  was  amorg  the  ruins  of 
Dibon  that  Mr.  Klein,  in  1868.  found  the  Moabite 
St<ine   (which   sec).     (See  Dimon.) 

2.  There  was  another  place  called  Dibon  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi  :25),  perhaps  the  same 
that  is  called  Dimonah  in  losh.  xv  :22.  It  was  re- 
inhabited  by  the  people  of  Judah  afterthe  captivity. 

DIBON-GAD  (dibon-gid),  (Heb.  dibon-gad). 
See  UiHoN,  1. 

DIBRI  (drb'rl),  (Heb.  *"!??,  dib-ree'.  perhaps 
eloquent),  a  Danite,  whose  daughter  Shelomith 
married  an  Egyptian.  Her  son  was  stoned  for 
having  "blas|>lieiiied"  (Lev.  xxiv:ll),  B.  C.  con- 
sidtranly  before  1619. 

DIDRACHMA  (dt-dr5k'ina)  or  DIDRACH- 
MON  (tir.  Ulfiaxjiat,  did drach-mon,  .1  iluublc 
drachma),  a  silver  coin  equal  to  two  Attic  dr.ich- 
ma;,  and  also  to  the  Jewish  half-shekel  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  iii:8,  2). 

It  was  therefore  equivalent  to  about  32  cents 
of  our  money.     By   the  law  every  Jew   was  re- 


quired to  pay  half  a  shekel  to  the  Temple  (Exod. 
xx.\:i3  sq.).  and  this  amount  is  represented  by 
the  didrachma  in  Matt,  xvii  :24,  where  it  is  used 
for  the  'tribute  money'  demanded  of  Christ.  (Sec 
Money.  > 

DIDTMTrS  (did'j?-mus)  (Gr.  Lliviua%,  didoo 
moi,  a  twin;,  a  surname  of  the  .Apostle  Thomas, 
denoting  that  he  was  a  twin,  and  if  translated  he 
would  be  called  'Thomas  the  Twin'  (John  xi:i6; 
xx:24;  xxi;2).     (See  Thoma.s.) 

DIET    (di'6t|,  (Heb.    ^T'f:,    ar-oo-khaw').    the 

term  used  of  the  daily  allowance  apportioned  by 
Evil-merodach,  king  of  Babylon,  to  nis  royal  cap- 
tive, Jehoiachin,  king  of  Judah  (jer.  Iii:34).  (See 
Food  I. 

DIGNITIES  (dig'nitrz),  (Gr.  plural  of  ««fa, 
dox  ah,  glory),  persons  higher  in  honor  (2  Pet.  ii:io 
Jude  viii). 

Perhaps  used  of  angels  who  are  spiritual  beings 
of  high  dignity. 

DIKE  (di-ke),  (Gr.  AU17,  dee'kay,  justice),  the 
heathen  Goddess  of  Justice,  described  as  the 
daughter  of  Zeus  and  Themis  (Hesiod,  Op.  266; 
Theoj;.  902). 

The  punishment  of  murderers  is  particularly 
ascribed  to  her;  and  therefore,  besides  being  the 
goddess  of  punishment  in  a  general  sense,  she  is 
often  to  be  considered  the  same  as  Nemesis  or 
Vengeance.  The  word  occurs  in  Acts  xxviii  -.4, 
and  is  there  rendered  'vengeance,'  appcllatively. 

DIKLAH  (drk'lah),  (Heb.  •''i~'',  r/;X7aa/,?  palm 

tree),  a  tribe  descended  from  Joktan  (Gen.  x:27; 
1  Chron.  i;2l). 

As  the  name  in  Aramaic  and  Arabic  means  a 
palm-tree,  it  has  been  judged  necessary  to  seek 
the  seat  of  the  tribe  in  some  territory  rich  in  palm- 
trees.  Bochart  finds  it  in  Southern  Arabia,  Nlich- 
aelis  in  the  region  of  the  Tigris  (from  the  analogy 
of  the  name  Uiglathl;  but  where  the  grouiid  of 
search  is  so  uncertain,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
any  satisfactory  result. 

DILEAN     (dll'e-in),    (Heb.    t??^,   dilaiun' .    a 

gourd  ),  a  city  in  the  low  country  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV  38).  Van  de  Velde  suggests  that  it  may  be  the 
miKlem  Tina,  south  of  Ekron,  but  the  exact  site  is 
unknown. 

DILIGENTLY  (dll'I-jent-ly),  (Gr.  i,Ki,t&<Mn,  ay- 
kree' bo-sen.  Matt.  ii:7),  R.  V.  "accurately."  The 
word  used  is  a  Greek  verb  that  means  to  inquire 
into  details  [)recisely. 

Bible  title-page,  edition  161 1 :  "The  Holy  Bible, 
wiih  the  former  translations  diligently  compared 
and  revised." 

DILL  ((iri),  (Marg.  Matt.  xxiii:23).  See  Ani.se. 

DIMNAH(dIm'nah),(Heb.''^j?^,(//wf-«aa/',dung), 
a  city  of  Zebulun,  given  to  the  Levites  of  Merari's 
family  (Josh.  xxi:35). 

As  it  does  not  occur  in  Josh.  xix:lo-!6,  it  may 
he  a  variation  of  Rimmon  (1  Chron.  vi:77).  If 
they  are  identical,  Rimmon  is  probably  the  correct 
form. 

DIMON  (di'mon),  (Heb.  V^'l,  dee-mone' ,  river 
bed). 

■■The  waters  of  Dimon"  arc  mentioned  as  being 
in  the  land  of  Moab,  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Is. 
XV  :o).  It  is  probably  the  same  as  Dibon  (Is- 
XV  2  :  Jer.   xlviii  :22). 

DIMONAH  (di-mO'nah),  Heb.  ^}^^'?,  dee-mo- 
naw),  a  town  in  south  Judah  (Josh.  xv:2l). 

It  undoubtedly  occurs  under  the  name  Diboii. 
(See  DiHoN,  2).  Knobcl  (Joshua,  p.  423)  identi- 
fies it  with  rd-Dheih.  northeast  of  Tell  Arid.  See 
\  an  de  Veldc  (Mem.,  p.  152). 
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DINAH  (di'nah),(Heb. '"'?""!, (/^^--wrtw',  judgment 
or  perh.  judged),  daughter  of  Jacob  by  Leah  (Gen. 
xxx:2i),  and  therefore  full  sister  of  Simeon  and 
Levi. 

While  Jacob's  caiijp  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Shecheni,  Dinah  was  seduced  by  Shechem,  the 
son  of  Hamor,  the  Hivite  chief  or  head-man  of 
the  town.  Partly  from  dread  of  the  consequences 
of  his  misconduct,  and  partly,  it  would  seem,  out 
of  love  for  the  damsel,  he  solicited  a  marriage 
with  her,  leaving  the  "marriage  price'  (see  Mar- 
riage) to  be  fixed  by  her  family.  To  this  Dinah's 
brothers  would  only  consent  on  the  further  condi- 
tion that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  should  be 
circumcised.  Even  this  was  yielded ;  and  Simeon 
and  Levi  took  a  most  barbarous  advantage  of  the 
compliance  by  falling  upon  the  town  on  the  third 
day.  when  the  people  were  disabled  by  the  effects 
of  the  operation,  and  slew  them  all  (Gen.  xx.xiv). 
For  this  act  of  truly  Oriental  vindictiveness  no 
excuse  can  be  offered,  and  Jacob  himself  re- 
peatedly alludes  to  it  with  abhorrence  and  regret 
(Gen.  xxxiv:3o;  xlix:5-7).  To  understand  the 
act  at  all,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  remember, 
that  any  stain  upon  the  honor  of  a  sister,  and 
especially  of  an  only  sister,  is  even  at  this  day 
considered  as  an  insupportable  disgrace  and  inex- 
piable offense  among  all  the  nomade  tribes  of 
Western  Asia.  If  the  woman  be  single,  her  broth- 
ers more  than  her  father.and  if  she  be  married  her 
brothers  more  than  her  husband,  are  aggrieved, 
and  are  considered  bound  to  avenge  the  wrong. 
Hence  the  active  vengeance  of  Dinah's  full  broth- 
ers, and  the  comparative  passiveness  of  her  father 
in  these  transactions.  Of  Dinah's  subsequent  lot 
nothing  is  known. 
DINAITES  (di'na  ites),  (Heb.  *"!',  singular,  dee- 

nah'ee),  a  people  who  opposed  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Temple  (Ezra  ivig). 

They  were  colonists  who  had  been  placed  in  the 
cities  of  Samaria  by  the  governor  of  Assyria,  after 
the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  by   Shalmaneser. 

DINE  (din).  See  Banquet  :  Accubatio.v  ; 
Eating. 

DINHABAH  (din'ha-bah  or  din-ha'bah),  (Heb. 
TTf'l,  din-liaw-baw' ,  robbers'  den),  a  city  of  Edom 
(Gen.  xxxvi:32;  i  Chron.  i:43). 

It  was  the  capital  city  and  the  birthplace  of 
Bela,  son  of  Beor,  and  King  of  Edom. 

DIONYSIUS  THE  AREOPAGITE  and 
PSEUDO-DIONYSIUS  (di'o-ny'si-us  the  ar'e- 
op'a-jite),  (Gr.  AioKuiriot,  dee-on-oo' see-os). 

The  name  of  'Dionysius  the  Areopagite'  enliv- 
ens the  scanty  account  of  success  which  attended 
the  visit  of  Paul  to  Athens  (Acts  xvii:34).  Noth- 
ing further  is  related  of  him  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  but  ecclesiastical  historians  record  some  par- 
ticulars concerning  his  career,  both  before  and 
after  his  conversion.  Suidas  recounts  that  he  was 
an  .'\thenian  by  birth,  and  eminent  for  his  literary 
attainments,  that  he  studied  first  at  Athens  and 
afterward  at  Heliopolis  in  Egypt ;  and  that,  while 
in  the  latter  city,  he  beheld  that  remarkable  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  as  he  terms  it.  which  took  place  at  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  exclaimed  to  his  friend  Apol- 
lophanes,  'Either  the  Divinity  suffers,  or  sympa- 
thizes with  some  sufferer.'  He  further  details  that 
after  Dionysius  returned  to  Athens,  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Areopagus,  and,  having  embraced 
Christianity  about  A.  D.  50,  was  constituted  Bishop 
of  Athens  by  the  Apostle  Paul  himself.  Syncelhis 
and  Nicephorus  both  record  the  last  particular. 
Aristides,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  asserts  that  he 
suffered  martyrdom — a  fact  generally  admitted  by 


historians;  but  the  precise  period  of  his  death, 
whether  under  Trajan  or  Adrian,  or,  which  is 
most  likely,  under  Domitian,  they  do  not  deter- 
mine. Whatever  credit  may  he  given  to  these 
traditions,  the  name  of  Dionysius  is  certainly  in- 
teresting in  a  literary  point  of  view,  owing  to  an 
attempt  made  by  some  writer,  in  after  times,  to 
personate  the  Areopagite;  and  who  contrived  to 
pass  his  productions  on  the  Christian  world  as  of 
the  apostolic  age,  and  thereby  greatly  influenced 
the  spirit  both  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches. 

The  resemblance  between  the  Areopagitica  and 
the  writings  of  Proclus  and  Plotinus  is  so  obvious 
as  to  afford  great  probability  that  the  Pseudo- 
Dionysius  did  not  write  much  earlier  than  the  fifth 
century  (Cave's  Hist.  Literar.  ColoniK,  1720,  pp. 
142,  143;  Lardner's  works,  vol.  vii,  p.  371,  ed.  1788; 
Fabric.  Bib.  Bibliog).  J.   F.  D. 

DIOTREPHES  (di  ot're-fez),  (Gr.  A<orpe0^s,  dee- 
ot-ref-ace\  Jove-nourished),  a  person  who  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  false  teachers  condemned 
by  St.  John  in  his  third  epistle. 

He  appears  to  have  been  a  presbyter  or  deacon 
—probably  the  former.  He  refused  to  receive  the 
letter  sent  by  John,  thereby  declining  to  submit 
lo  his  directions  or  acknowledge  his  authority  (3 
John  9).  Neander,  Pflanzun^,  ii:647,  648  (Rob- 
inson's revised  transL,  p.  376). 

DISCERNING  OF  SPIRITS  (diz-zern'Tng  6v 
spTr'its),  (Gr.  Sidk-pio-is,  dee-ak' ree-sis,  diakrisis,  a 
thorough  judging). 

This  is  now  usually  understood  to  mean  a  high 
faculty,  enjoyed  by  certain  persons  in  the  apostolic 
age,  of  diving  into  the  heart  and  discerning  the 
secret  dispositions  of  men.  It  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  gifts  peculiar  to  that  age,  and  was  espe- 
cially necessary  at  a  time  when  the  standards  of 
doctrine  were  not  well  established  or  generally 
understood,  and  when  many  deceivers  were  abroad 
(2  John  7).  This  faculty  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
ercised chiefly  upon  those  who  came  forward  as 
teacher.*!  of  others,  and  whose  real  designs  it  was 
important  that  the  infant  churches  should  know. 

DISCIPLE  (dis-si'p'l),(Gr.yuae7;riis,  Mat/i-ay-tace' , 
a  learner),  a  scholar  or  follower  of  any  teacher,  in 
the  general  sense. 

It  is  hence  applied  in  the  gospels  not  only  to  the 
followers  of  Christ,  but  to  those  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist (Matt.  ix:i4,  etc.),  and  of  the  Pharisees 
(Matt,  xxii  :i6).  Although  used  of  the  followers 
of  Christ  generally,  it  is  applied  in  a  special  man- 
ner to  the  twelve  apostles  (Matt.  x:i;  xi:i; 
xx:i7;  Luke  ix:i).  After  the  death  of  Christ 
the  word  took  the  wider  sense  of  a  believer,  or 
Christian ;  i.  e.,  a  follower  of  Jesus  Christ. 

DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST  (dis-sf'p'ls  6v  krist) 

The  religious  people  who  are  generally  known 
as  Disciples  of  Christ,  or  Christians,  represent  a 
movement  in  the  church  in  the  interest  of  unity, 
peace  and  union,  by  a  return  in  faith  and  in  life 
to  the  Christianity  described  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  inspiration  of  this  movement  is  found 
in  the  words  of  our  Lord,  recorded  in  John  xvii : 
20,  21,  as  follows:  "Neither  pray  I  for  these 
alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on 
me  through  their  word ;  that  they  may  be  one 
as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that 
they  also  may  be  one  in  us ;  that  the  world  may 
believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me." 

(1)  Origin.  This  movement  began  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  different  parts  of 
the  country. 

In  1891  the  General  Convention  of  the  Disciples 
of  Christ  met  in  Allegheny,  Pa.     In  that  conven- 
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tion  the  standing  committee  on  Christian  union 
made  a  report  which  was  adopted  without  a  dis- 
senting vote.  This  report  suggested  as  a  basis 
of  union:  (i)  The  primitive  creed;  (2)  the  primi- 
tive ordinances:   (3)   the  primitive  life. 

(2)  Creed.  The  primitive  creed  is  this:  /  be- 
lieve iH  »>o'  heart  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  the  Son 
of  the  living  God. 

(3)  Primitive  Ordinances.  The  primitive  or- 
dinances are  two — baptism  and  the  supper  of  the 
Lord. 

A  movement  which  has  for  its  object  the  union 
of  Christians  ought  to  occupy  a  position  out  of 
the  region  of  controversy.  The  Disciples  occupy 
such  a  position.  In  answer  to  the  question,  what 
is  baptism?  their  reply  is:  "Baptism  is  the  immer- 
sion in  water  of  a  penitent  believer  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  into  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  That  this 
IS  baptism  is  denied  by  no  one.  Some  do,  indeed, 
say  that  there  are  other  ways  of  being  baptized, 
but  no  one  says  that  the  penitent  believer  who  has 
been  immersed  in  water,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  not  been 
baptized.  Persons  who  have  been  thus  baptised 
are  received  into  the  fellowship  of  all  the  churches. 
No  person  is  denied  membership  in  any  church, 
a'-,  above  explained,  on  the  ground  that  he  has 
not  been  baptized.  The  Disciples,  then,  so  far 
as  baptism  is  concerned,  occupy  undisputed  and 
indisputable  ground.  The  baptism  of  infants,  of 
luibelievers,  is  a  subject  of  controversy,  but  not 
the  baptism  of  penitent  believers.  Sprinkling,  as 
a  mode  of  baptism,  is  in  debate;  immersion  is 
not. 

The  supper  of  the  Lord  is  a  feast  of  love  for 
such  as  ire  disciples  of  Jesus.  This  is  clear  from 
the  testimony  of  Holy  Scrioture,  "An-l  as  they 
were  eating  Jesus  took  bread,  and  blessed  it,  and 
brake  it  and  gave  it  to  the  disciples,  and  said : 
'Take,  eat;  this  is  my  body.'  And  he  took  the 
cup  and  gave  thanks,  and  gave  it  to  them,  say- 
ing, 'Drink  ye  all  of  it;  for  this  is  my  blood  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  is  shed  tor  many  for 
the  remission  of  sms.' "  (Malt.  xxvi:26-28). 

(4)  Primitive  Life.  The  primitive  life  is  the 
life  that  takes  the  man  Christ  Jesus  as  the  model. 
The  Cliristian  life  is  not  a  life  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations, saying,  "thou  shalt  not,"  and  "thou  shalt." 
It  is  a  life  inspired  by  devotion,  a  devotion  in- 
spired by  faith  and  love  to  the  Sinless  One.  The 
real  Christian  tries  to  be  and  to  do  all  things,  in 
all  places,  and  at  all  times,  whatever  the  Lord 
Jesus  would  like  him  to  be  and  do.  That  life 
is  most  truly  Christian  which  is  most  like  the  life 
lived  by  the  Son  of  God  in  the  flesh  and  when  he 
was  among  the  sons  of  men. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  origin,  the  position,  the 
aim  of  the  people  who  are  known  as  Disciples 
of  Christ.  The  movement  evidently  was  inspired 
by  God.  It  was  not  planned  by  any  man.  nor  by 
any  company  of  men.  The  above  facts  clearly 
demonstrate  the  absolute  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment. 

(5)  Statistics.  The  movement  is  remarkably 
popular  among  the  people.  They  have  responded 
to  its  call  with  great  rapidity.  The  number  of 
names  together  is  now,  according  to  the  last  re- 
port of  the  statistical  secretary,  made  to  (he  Gen- 
eral Convention  in  Indianapolis,  in  October,  1897, 
more  than  one  million. 

Their  organizations  for  aggressive  evangelistic 
or  missionary  work  are  as  follows:  "The  Amer- 
ican Christian  Missionary  Society,"  "The  Chris- 
tian Woman's  Board  of  Klissions"  and  "The  For- 
eign Christian  Missionary  Society."  K.  H.  T. 


DISCREPANCIES,  BIBLICAL  (dls-krSp-an- 

s6z) 

1.  Bible  Written  at  Different  Times,  Etc. 

The  ISible  is  a  book  which  was  written  during 
a  space  of  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  years  by 
man)'  scribes,  the  first  of  whom  preceded  by  cen- 
turies the  most  ancient  philosophers  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  The  writers  varied  in  position,  attain- 
ments, and  locality.  The  pen  was  held  by  the 
lawgiver  in  the  wilderness  and  the  ta.x-gathcrer 
amidst  the  multitude;  by  the  king  on  his  throne 
and  the  shepherd  in  his  tent ;  by  the  sage  in  the 
desert  and  the  fisherman  by  the  sea ;  it  was  held 
by  accomplished  scholars  and  by  men  who  had 
been  taught  but  little  save  by  nature  and  by  God. 
And  yet  it  is  evidently  the  work  of  the  same  great 
Author,  for  its  plan  and  its  furpose  arc  one. 

Ve  can  only  imagine  the  discords  which  would 
obtain  in  a  scientific  or  historical  work  which  had 
been  prepared  under  such  circumstances ;  but  with 
stately  step  and  perfect  unity  of  design  the  Bible 
marches  from  the  creation  to  the  con.'ummation 
— from  Eden  lost  to  Eden  restored.  With  broken 
crowns  and  crumbling  thrones  on  every  side, 
it  pursues  the  even  tenor  of  its  way.  With 
nothing  to  fear  and  nothing  to  hide,  it  tells  of  the 
faults  of  its  writers  as  unflinchingly  as  it  tells  of 
their  virtues.  Only  one  faultless  character  is  de- 
scribed upon  its  pages  and  that  is  He  who  "was 
in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  and  yet  with- 
out sin"  (Heb.  iv  :I5). 

The  books  of  the  Bible  lived  for  hundreds  of 
years  in  manuscript  only,  and  the  copyist  is  never 
infallible.  What  wonder,  then,  that  there  should 
be  clerical  errors,  the  occasional  variation  of  a 
vowel  or  a  numeral  ?  These  old  manuscripts  were 
copied  by  reverent  hands.  Kiel,  Blcck,  and  other 
scholars  assert  that  so  great  was  the  care  be- 
stowed upon  the  Hebrew  text  "that  it  was  the 
practice  to  count,  not  only  the  number  of  verses, 
but  also  of  the  words,  and  even  of  the  letters  of 
the  various  books,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  middle 
verse,  middle  word,  and  even  the  middle  letter  of 
each  book."  (Bleck's  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament,  ii  :45l.) 

But  at  a  certain  period  numbers  were  expressed 
by  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  some  of  the  He- 
brew letters  are  so  nearly  alike  that  when  written 
with  a  pen,  unless  perfectly  formed,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  this  and  other  causes  have 
led  to  slight  errors  which  have  caused  the  "vari- 
ous readings"  so  often  spoken  of  by  Biblical 
scholars. 

"But  at  the  same  time."  says  Professor  Stuart, 
"it  is  equally  true  that  all  these,  taken  together, 
do  not  change  or  materially  affect  any  important 
point  of  doctrine,  precept,  or  i~i'cn  history,"  .\ 
great  proportion,  indeed  the  mass  of  variations  in 
Hebrew  manuscripts,  when  minutely  scanned, 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  the  differences  in 
spelling  of  a  multitude  of  English  woids.  What 
matters  it  as  to  the  meaning,  whether  one  writes 
honour  or  honor,  whether  he  writes  centre  or 
center?"  (Hist.  Old  Testament  Canon,  p.  178. 
Revised  Ed.) 

In  relation  to  the  Greek  text.  Professor  Norton 
claims  that  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  second 
century  as  many  as  sixty  thousand  vianu.tcript 
copies  of  the  Gospels  were  extant."  (Genuine- 
ness of  the  Gospels,  p    -so.) 

There  was  no  possibility  of  corrupting  so  vast 
a  number  of  copies  in  the  interest  of  any  sect  or 
people.  And  even  now,  after  these  books  have 
been  circulated  by  the  art  of  printing  for  hun- 
dreds of  years,  we  still  have  about  five  hundred 
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manuscripts  of  the  Gospels  which  have  been  found 
in  various  portions  of  the  globe,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances which  would  make  any  radical 
changes  impossible,  even  the  slightest  clerical 
error  being  manifest  by  comparison  with  many 
of  the  others.  Some  of  these  manuscripts  are 
more  than  fourteen  hundred  years  old  (one  of 
them,  a  portion  of  which  has  been  recently  dis- 
covered, is  thought  to  be  more  than  seventeen 
hundred  years  old)  and  may  have  been  prepared 
by  those  who  had  access  to  the  originals  written 
by  the  apostles'themselves.  And  here,  too,  as  in 
the  Hebrew  books,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  im- 
portant doctrine  or  fact  has  been  imperiled  by  the 
slight  variations  in  the  text. 

No  man  refuses  to  accept  an  inheritance  because 
the  testator  differs  with  him  in  relation  to  orthog- 
raphy or  grammar ;  why,  then,  should  we  hesitate 
about  accepting  the  truths  of  the  Bible  because 
of  a  clerical  error  in  the  text  ? 

2.  Other  Causes.  But  there  are  other  causes 
of  apparent  discrepancies. 

(1)  The  Determination  of  the  Seeker.  There 
are  many  perversions  of  the  text  which  are  so 
transparent  that  they  can  only  be  ascribed  to  will- 
ful dishonesty,  when  they  are  published  and  scat- 
tered broadcast  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
faith  of  those  who  believe  in  Christianity. 

(8)  The  Carelessness  of  the  Header.  Many 
people  do  not  stop  to  analyze  what  they  read ; 
nay,  it  would  appear  by  their  attempted  quota- 
tions that  they  pay  very  little  attention  to  what 
the  book  actually  says.  For  instance,  an  editorial 
in  a  great  daily  paper  has  announced  that  "the 
good  book  says  that  bread  is  the  staff  of  life!" 
It  is  needless  to  say  there  is  no  such  text,  al- 
though the  prophet  Ezekiel  speaks  of  "the  staff 
of  bread"   (Ezek.  iv:i6). 

(3)  DifEerence  in  the  Dates  of  Passages. 
For  instance,  when  creation  was  completed  :  "God 
saw  everything  which  he  had  made,  and  behold, 
it  was  very  good"  (Gen.  i:3i).  And  again  we 
are  told  that  "it  repented  God  that  he  had  made 
man  upon  the  earth"  (Gen.  vi:6).  But  between 
the  periods  to  which  these  statements  refer  there 
were  hundreds  of  years  of  disobedience  on  the 
part  of  man.  No  wonder,  then,  that  "God  re- 
pented" or  "turned  from"  his  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  antediluvian  race  upon  ,the  earth. 

(4)  Difference  of  Authorship  in  Certain 
Passages.  Thus  it  is  said:  "In  the  day  thou 
eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die"  (Gen.  ii:l7)- 
And  again  it  is  said :  "Ye  shall  not  surely  die" 
(Gen.  iii:i4).  But  God  was  the  author  of  the 
f^rst  statement  and  the  devil  was  the  author  of 
the  second.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  first  is 
correct  and  that  man  received  his  dying  nature 
in  cnnsoquence  of  disobedience. 

(5)  Varied  Tlse  of  Terms.  The  term  genera- 
tion sometimes  applies  to  the  number  of  progen- 
itors and  sometimes  it  is  reckoned  a^  a  certain 
number  of  years,  as  in  the  English  Court  of 
Chancery. 

3.  Different  "Basis  of  Statement.  (1)  Dif- 
ferent Periods.  Sometimes  different  periods 
were  considered  as  the  basis  of  a  statement.  For 
example,  it  was  announced  to  Abraham  that  his 
"seed  should  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  that  was  not 
theirs  .  .  .  and  they  should  dffiici  them  four 
hundred  years"  (Gen.  xv:l3). 

This  was  the  prophecy.  The  historian  states 
that  "the  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel  who 
dwelt  in  Egypt  was  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years"   (Exod.  xii:4o). 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  affliction  did  rot 
begin  until  after  the  death  of  Joseph,  when  "there 


arose   another   king   over    Egypt   that   knew    not 
Joseph"    (Exod.  i:8). 

Qi)  Different  Numbers.  Sometimes  numbers 
are  inclusive,  sometimes  exclusive.  It  is  said 
"those  who  died  in  the  plague  (whole  number) 
were  twenty  and  four  thousand"  (Num.  xxv:9). 
While  Paul  says:  "Neither  let  us  commit  forni- 
cation, as  some  of  them  committed,  and  fell  in  one 
day  three  and  twenty  thousand"   (i  Cor.  x:8). 

(3)  Different  Names,  Etc.  Tlw  name  of  a 
tribe  sometimes  given  to  posterity.  Edom  or  Esau 
is  sometimes  used  to  designate  the  Edomites,  who 
were  the  descendants  of  Esau,  'as  in  Num.  xx:i8. 
Ihce  are  many  similar  instances.  The  same 
persons  or  places  sometimes  had  different  names, 
either  successively  or  at  the  same  time.  This 
often  occurred,  as  in  the  case  of  Barnabas,  who 
was  called  Joses  (Acts  iv:35);  Barsabas  is  called 
Justus  and  also  Joseph  (Acts  i:23);  Nathanael  is 
another  name  for  Bartholomew;  Thomas  is  also 
called  Didymus;  and  Levi  is  another  name  for 
Matthew.  The  place  called  Enmishpat,  which  is 
Kadesh  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Gen.  xiv  :7,  is  called 
Magdala  in  Matthew  xv  :39.  Horeb  is  another 
name  for  Sinai. 

(4)  Various  Persons,  Etc.  Various  persons 
or  places  also  have  the  same  name.  This  often 
happens,  as  in  the  case  of  Joram,  one  of  whom 
was  king  of  Israel  and  the  other  king  of  Judah 
at  the  same  time.  There  were  many  Pharaohs, 
this  being  the  general  name  for  the  kings  of 
Egypt.  There  were  also  three  persons  named 
Herod;  and  various  similar  instances  occur. 
There  was  one  Bethlehem  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  Zebulon  (Josh.  xix:is),  and  another  in  the 
territory  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Matt.  ii;6).  There 
were  also  two  towns  called  Cana,  as  there  are 
many  duplicate  names  of  towns  and  cities  in  our 
own  day.  Dan  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  Jewish 
tribes,  and  the  town  of  Laish  was  afterward  called 
Dan.  It  was  also  the  name  of  a  river — one  of 
the  two  which  formed  the  Jordan.  CSee  Dan; 
Jair,   etc.). 

A  little  attention  to  this  class  of  facts  will 
obviate  many  difficulties  which  appear  insur- 
mountable to  the  careless  reader. 

(5)  Change  in  Meaning  of  Terms.  All  living 
languages  are  flexible,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
centuries  the  meaning  of  many  words  has  been 
changed  in  the  English  tongue,  and  hence  the 
value  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts.  In  Ps. 
cxix:l47  we  read:  "I  prevented  (or  preceded) 
the  morning;  I  hoped  in  thy  word."  The  Sep- 
tuagint  renders  this  passage:  "I  arose  before  it 
was  morning,"  etc.  When  King  James'  version 
was  issued,  one  of  the  meanings  of  "let"  was  to 
hinder,  as  in  Romans  i:i3.  And  other  obsolete 
terms  need  examination  in  order  that  they  may 
not  obscure  the  meaning. 

(6)  New  Facts,  Etc.,  Mentioned.  One  writer 
mentions  facts  omitted  by  others.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  concerning  the  Gospels,  for  in  this 
case  we  have  four  different  authors,  each  of  whom 
gives  us  more  or  less  of  the  particulars  pertain- 
ing to  the  life  of  the  Christ. 

Although  these  books  were  written  during  the 
first  century,  it  was  not  until  Christianity  had 
been  propagated  through  a  great  portion  of  the 
known  world  on  the  testimony  of  thousands  of 
eye-witnesses  to  some  of  the  principal  facts  which 
these  writers  record.  It  was  not  until  many  of 
the  followers  of  Christ  had  sealed  their  testimony 
with  their  blood,  not  probably,  until  after  Nero 
had  lighted  his  gardens  with  fires  made  by  wrao- 
ping  living  Christians  in  garments  covered  with 
pitch  (about  A.  D.  64). 
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The  writing  of  these  books  by  this  time  be- 
came a  necessity  in  order  that  the  principal  events 
recorded  therein  might  not  be  perverted  by  tra- 
dition; and  it  is  certain  that  they  could  not  have 
been  thus  presented  to  that  generation,  and  ac- 
cepted by  those  who  were  cognizant  of  the  great 
tragedy,  either  of  their  own  knowledge  or  that 
of  their  personal  friends,  unless  the  books  had 
been  both  genuine  and  authentic. 

The  opening  verses  of  the  Gospel  by  Luke  in- 
dicate that  at  that  time  there  were  already  many 
incomplete  histories  of  our  Lord,  and  the  variety 
evinced  in  the  work  of  the  four  evangelists  show 
that  they  wrote  entirely  independent  of  each  other. 
There  is  no  intimation  even  of  arrangement,  and 
evidently  no  collusion  between  these  witnesses. 
Their  testimony,  therefore,  is  that  which  comes 
under  the  head  of  the  very  best  criterion  of  hu- 
man testimony,  viz. :  substantial  truth  under  cir- 
cumstantial  variety.  For  instance.  John  speaks 
of  Mary  Magdalene  as  co"ning  early  to  the  sepul- 
cher  (John  xx:i).  He  does  not  say  that  she 
came  alone,  but  speaks  of  her  as  the  actor  in  the 
events  immediately  following.  Matthew  not  only 
speaks  of  her.  but  a<lds  that  "the  other  Mary  was 
with  her"  (Matt.  xxviii:i). 

Mark  speaks  of  Mary  Magdalene,  the  "other 
Mary,"  mentioned  by  Matthew,  and  adds  the 
name  of  another  of  the  little  group  (Mark  xvi  :i). 
Luke  mentions  the  names  of  three,  and  adds  that 
"other  women"  were  with  them  (Luke  xxivMo). 
Thus  he  endorses  the  testimony  of  the  others  and 
adds  to  it. 

Again  Luke  speaks  of  "a  certain  blind  man 
who   sat   by  the  wayside    .  .    And   he  cried, 

saying,   'Jesus,   thou   son   of   David,   have   mercy 
upon  me'"  (Luke  xviii  :3s,  38). 

Matthew  docs  not  mention  this  incident,  but 
speaks  of  tuo  blind  men  who  besought  him,  ap- 
parently on  the  same  day  (Matt.  xx:30).  The 
first  event  occurred  according  to  Luke,  when 
they  were  approaching  Jiriclio.  while  the  one 
which  Matthew  records  took  place  "as  Ihey  de- 
parted from  Jericho."  Cases  like  the  above,  and 
many  other';,  indicate  the  necessity  of  studying 
the  connection  of  the  texts  under  consideration. 
We  also  find  that  Matthew  speaks  of  "a  woman 
of  Canaan"  who  Ixsought  Jesus  to  have  mercy 
upon  her  daughter  (Matt.  xv:22),  while  Mark 
in  recording  the  same  circumstance,  says  that  the 
woman  "was  a  Greek,  a  Syro-Phncnician  by  na- 
tion" (Mark  vii:26).  Syro-Pha-nicia  being  at  this 
time  a  province  of  the  former  Greek  but  now 
Roman  government,  and  inhabited  largely  by  the 
descendants  of  Canaan,  all  of  these  statements 
were  undoubtedly  true. 

Another  illustration  of  the  wonderful  evidence 
of  substantial  truth  under  circumstantial  variety 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  one  writer  speaks  of  the 
ascension  of  Christ  as  if  it  occurred  on  "the 
Mount  called  Olivet"  (Acts  i  :9,  12),  while  Luke 
gives  us  to  understand  that  he  ascended  from 
Bethany  (Luke  xxiv:5o).  Both  statements  are 
true  because  Bethany  was  situated  on  the  slope  of 
"the    Mount    called    Olivet." 

Thus  we  find  that  a  little  study  solves  these 
problems  and  shows  the  wonderful  unity  of  these 
independent  witnesses,  some  of  whom  mentioned 
circumstances  which  were  omitted  by  the  others. 
No  one  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
claimed  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  life,  death 
and  resurrection  of  our  Lord.  Indeed  John  dis- 
tinctly states  that  "Many  other  signs  truly  did 
Jesus  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples,  which  are 
not  written  in  this  book"  (John  xx:3o).  But  the 
plimpses  which  we  here  and  there  find  of  the  liv- 
ing, loving  and  glorified  Christ  are  quite  enough 


to  brmg  us  to  him,  if  we  live  out  his  teachings  to 
the  children  of  men.  E~  A.  R. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  JEWS  (dlz-ez'gz,  juz). 

The  mo.st  prevalent  diseases  of  the  East  are 
cutaneous  diseases,  malignant  fevers,  dysentery 
and  ophthalmia. 

(1)  Of  the  first  of  these  the  most  remarkable 
are  leprosy  and  elephantiasis.  (See  Leprosy.) 
To  the  same  class  also  belongs  the  singular  dis- 
ease called  the  mal  d'.-Meppo,  which  is  confined  to 
Aleppo.  Bagdad,  Aintab  and  the  villages  on  the 
Segour  and  Kowick.  It  consists  in  an  eruption 
of  one  or  more  small  red  tubercles,  which  give 
no  uneasiness  at  first,  but,  after  a  few  weeks,  be- 
come prurient,  discharge  a  little  moisture  and 
sometimes  ulcerate.  Its  duration  is  from  a  few 
months  to  a  year.  It  does  not  affect  the  general 
health  at  all,  and  is  only  dreaded  on  account  of 
the  scars  it  leaves.  Foreigners  who  have  visited 
Aleppo  have  sometimes  been  affected  by  it  several 
years  after  their  return  to  their  own  country.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  dogs  and  cats  are  like- 
wise attacked  by  it  (Russell's  Nat.  Hist,  of 
Aleppo,  ii:299).  The  Egyptians  are  subject  to 
an  eruption  of  red  spots  and  pimples,  which  cause 
a  troublesome  smarting.  The  eruption  returns 
every  year  toward  the  end  of  June  or  beginning 
of  July,  and  is  on  that  account  attributed  to  the 
rising  of  the  Nile  (Volney,  i:23i). 

(2)  Malignant  fevers  are  very  frequent,  and  of 
this  class  is  the  great  scourge  of  the  East,  the 
plague,  which  surpasses  all  others  in  virulence  and 
contagiousness.     (See  Pi-ague.) 

(3)  The  Egyptian  ophthalmia  is  pre\'alent 
throughout  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  is  the  cause  of 
blindness  being  so  frequent  in  those  countries. 
(Sec  Blindness.) 

(4)  Of  inflammatory  diseases  in  general,  Dr. 
Russell  (supra)  says  that  at  Aleppo  he  has  not 
found  them  more  frequent,  nor  more  rapid  in 
their  course,  than  in  Great  Britain.  Epilepsy  and 
diseases  of  the  mind  are  commonly  met  with. 
Melancholy  monomaniacs  are  regarded  as  sacred 
persons  in  Egypt,  and  are  held  in  the  highest 
veneration  by  all  Mahometans  (Prosper  Alpinus, 
I)e  Meii.  ^Egjpt,  p.  58). 

(5)  Diseases  are  not  unfrequcntly  alluded  to  in 
the  Old  Testament,  but,  as  no  description  is  given 
of  them,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  it  is  for 
the  most  part  impossible  even  to  hazard  a  con- 
jecture concerning  their  nature.  The  issue  men- 
tioned in  Lev,  xv  5  cannot  refer  to  i^onorr/twa 
virulenta,  as  has  been  supposed  by  Micliaelis  and 
Hebcnstreit  (Winer,  s.  v.  Kranklieiten)  ;  for  the 
person  who  exposed  himself  to  infection  in  the 
various  ways  mentioned  was  only  unclean  until 
the  evening,  which  is  far  too  short  a  time  to  allow 
of  its  being  ascertained  whether  he  had  escaped 
contagion  or  not.  Either,  then,  the  law  of  puri- 
fication had  no  reference  whatever  to  the  con- 
lagiousness  of  the  disease  (which  is  hardly  ad- 
missible), or  the  disease  alluded  to  was  really  not 
contagious. 

(6)  Joram's  disease  is  probably  referable  to 
chronic  dysentery,  which  sometimes  occasions  an 
exudation  of  fibrine  from  the  inner  coats  of  the 
intestines.  The  fluid  fibrine  thus  exuded  coagu- 
lates into  a  continuous  tubular  membrane,  of  the 
same  shape  as  the  intestine  itself,  and  as  such  is 
expelled.  Tliis  form  of  tl.e  disease  has  been  no- 
ticed by  Dr.  GckkI  under  the  name  of  iliarrhara 
tubutaris  (Study  of  Med.,  i:287).  A  precisely  sim- 
il.ir  formation  of  false  meninraiies,  as  they  are 
termed,  takes  place  in  the  windpipe  in  severe 
cases  of  croup. 
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(7)  Hezekiah  suffered,  according  to  our  version, 

from   a    boil.     The   term  here  used,  1'''''?,  shekh- 

een,  means,  literally,  inflammation :  but  we  have 
no  means  of  identifying  it  with  what  we  call 
boil.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  plague  of 
boils  and  blains  (see  Blains),  and  of  the  names 
of  diseases  mentioned  in  the  28th  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy,  such  as  pestilence,  consumption, 
fever,  botch  of  Egypt,  itch,  scab.  The  case  of 
Job,  in  which  the  term  translated  boil  also  occurs, 
demands  a  separate  notice.     (See  Job.) 

(8)  Nebuchadnezzar's  disease  was  a  species  of 
melancholy  monomania,  called  by  authors  zoan- 
thropia,  or  more  commonly,  lycanthropia,  because 
the  transformation  mto  a  wolf  was  the  most  ordi- 
nary illusion.  Esquirol  considers  it  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  ancient  custom  of  sacrificing  ani- 
mals. But,  whatever  effect  this  practice  might 
have  had  at  the  time,  the  cases  recorded  are  inde- 
pendent of  any  such  influence,  and  it  really  does 
not  seem  necessary  to  trace  this  particular  halluci- 
nation to  a  remote  historical  cause,  when  we  re- 
member that  the  imaginary  transformations  into 
inanimate  objects,  such  as  glass,  butter,  etc.,  which 
are  of  every  day  occurrence,  are  equally  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  natural  instincts  of  the  mind. 
The  same  author  relates  that  a  nobleman  of  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently 
putting  his  head  out  of  a  window,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  urgent  desire  he  had  to  bark.  Calmet 
informs  us  that  the  nuns  of  a  German  convent 
were  transformed  into  cats  and  went  mewing  over 
the  whole  house  at  a  fixed  hour  of  the  day 
(Esquirol,  Maladies  Me>itales,  1:522).  Illustra- 
tions of  corresponding  mental  maladies  might 
be  furnished  by  the  hundreds. 

(9)  Antiochus  and  Herod  died,  like  Sylla.  from 
phthiriasis,  a  disease  which  was  well  known  to 
the  ancients.  Plutarch,  in  his  Lije  of  Sylla,  men- 
tions several  names  of  persons  who  had  died  from 
it,  amongst  whom  are  Pherecydes  the  philosopher, 
Alcman  the  poet,  and  Mutius  the  lawyer.  M. 
Alibert  was  consulted  by  a  celebrated  French 
academician,  who  complained  that  his '  enemies 
even  pursued  him  into  the  academy,  and  almost 
carried  off  his  pen  {Dermatoses,  1:585).  Nothing 
is  known  respecting  the  immediate  causes  of  this 
malady,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  depends  on 
the  general  state  of  the  constitution,  and  must 
not  be  attributed  to  uncleanliness.  Alibert  men- 
tions the  case  of  a  person  who,  as  soon  as  the 
parasitic  animals  had  been  destroyed,  fell  into  a 
typhoid  state,  and  shortly  after  died.  The  ques- 
tion of  alleged  demoniacal  possession,  so  often 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  has  been  con- 
sidered under  another  head.     (See  Demoniac.) 

W.  A.  N. 


Slave  Be::riag  Covered  Dishes  io  Table. 

DISH  (dish),  (Heb.  H?,  say'fel,  low),  probably 
a  shallow  pan. 

Various  kinds  of  dishes  are  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, but  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  other  idea 


of  their  particular  forms  than  may  be  suggested 
by  those  of  ancient  Egypt  and  of  the  modern  East, 
which  have  much  resemblance  to  each  other.  The 
sites  of  such  ancient  towns  as  were  built  of  sun- 
dried  bricks  are  usually  covered  with  broken  pot- 
sherds, some  of  them  large  enough  to  indicate  the 
form  of  the  entire  vessel.  These  are  remarkably 
similar  to  those  in  modern  use,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  made  of  a  rather  coarse  earthenware, 
covered,  with  a  compact  and  strong  glaze,  with 
bright  colors,  mostly  green,  blue  or  yellow.  Dishes 
and  other  vessels  of  copper,  coarsely  but  thickly 
tinned,  are  now  much  used  in  the  East,  but  how 
far  this  may  have  been  anciently  the  case  we  have 
not  the  means  of  knowing.     (.See  Basin';  Cup.) 

DISHAN  (di  shan),  (Heb.  1^"'",  dee-shawn' ,  an- 
other form  of  Dishon,  antelope),  youngest  son  of 
Seir  the  Horite,  about  B.  C.  1953  (Gen.  xxxvi:2l, 
28,  30;  I  Chron.  1:38,  42). 

DISHON  (di'shon),  (Heb.  T'"^"",  dee-shone' ,  an- 
telope). 

1.  The  name  of  the  fifth  son  of  Seir,  the  Hor- 
ite (Gen.  .xxxvi:2l,  26,  30;  i  Chron.  i:38),  B.  C. 
about  I963. 

2.  Grandson  of  Seir  and  son  of  Anah  (Gen. 
xxxvi  :25  ;  i  Chron.  i:4i). 

DISHONESTY  (dis-on'es-ty),  (Gr.aiVxi/i"),  ahee- 
skhoo'nay,  2  Cor.  iv:2),  shame,  disgrace.  R.  V., 
"shame."     Tyndale  has  un/ionesty. 

DISPENSATION  (dls'pen-sa'shun),  (Gr.  oIkov 
oiila,  oy-koH-om-ee  ii/i,  management  of  household; 
hence  English  economy. 

(1)  These  are  otherwise  called  "the  ways  of 
Gcjd,"  and  denote  those  schemes  or  methods  which 
are  devised  and  pursued  by  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  God,  in  order  to  manifest  his  perfections 
and  will  to  mankind,  for  the  purpose  of  their  in- 
struction, discipline,  reformation  and  advancement 
in  rectitude  of  temper  and  conduct,  in  order  to 
promote  their  happiness.  These  are  the  grand 
ends  of  the  divine  dispensations,  and  in  tlieir 
aptitude  to  promote  these  ends  consist  their  ex- 
cellence and  glory. 

(2)  The  works  or  constitutions  of  nature  are,  in 
a  general  sense,  divine  dispensations,  by  which 
God  condescends  to  display  to  us  his  being  and 
attributes,  and  thus  to  lead  us  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment, adoration  and  love  of  our  Creator,  Father 
and  Benefactor. 

(3)  The  sacred  scriptures  reveal  and  record 
other  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence,  which 
have  been  directed  to  the  promotion  of  the  reli- 
gious principles,  moral  conduct  and  true  happi- 
ness of  mankind.  These  have  varied  in  several 
ages  of  the  world,  and  have  been  adapted  by  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  to  the  circumstances 
of  his  intelligent  and  accountable  creatures.  In 
this  sense  the  various  revelations  which  God  has 
communicated  to  mankind  at  different  periods, 
and  the  means  he  has  used,  as  occasion  has  re- 
quired, for  their  discipline  and  improvement,  have 
been  justly   denominated  divine  dispensations. 

(4)  The  various  dispensations  are  known  as  the 
Patriarchal,  the  Mosaic,  or  Jewish,  and  the  Chris- 
tian. They  are  called  the  dispensations  of  grace, 
the  perfection  and  ultimate  object  of  every  other 
(see  Eph.  i:io;  iii:2).  All  these  were  adapted  to 
the  conditions  of  the  human  race  at  these  several 
periods ;  all,  in  regular  succession,  were  mutually 
connected  and  rendered  preparatory  one  to  the 
other,  and  all  were  subservient  to  the  design  of 
saving  the  world  and  promoting  the  perfection 
and  happiness  of  its  rational  and  moral  inhabi- 
tants.    (See  Covenant.)     . 
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(5)  St.  Paul  uses  the  term  to  indicate  the  office 
(duty)  intrusted  to  him  by  God  of  proclaiming 
the  Gospel  (I  Cor.  ix:i7;  Col.  1:25). 

(6)  Those  acts  of  God  which  aflfccl  men  either 
in  mercy  or  judgment,  are  called  dispensations 
of  Providence  (which  see). 

DISPERSION  OF  ISRAEL  (dis-per'shun). 
(Gr.  Siaaxopi,  t/t:c-as-/>c>r-a/i' ,  rendered  "dispersed," 
John  vii:35;  "scattered,"  James  i:i;  I  Pet.  i:i). 
(See  Israel;  X.mions,  Dispeksion  of). 

DISPERSION  OF  NATIONS  (drs-per'shun  6v 
na'shunsi.     Sec  Nations,  DistersioN  OF. 

DISPOSITION  (dls-p6-zlsh'un),  (Gr.  diaray^, 
(iee-iJt-(J!;-iiy  ,  -Acts  vii:53i,  an  arrangement,  instru- 
mentality. K.  \'.,  "received  the  law  as  it  was  or- 
dained by  angels;"  marg.,  "as  the  ordinance  of 
angels." 

'Disposition'  is  the  Rhemish  word  here  (\Vy- 
cliffe,  Tyndale.  Geneva  have  'ordinance;'  Cover- 
dale,  Cranmer,  'ministration'),  and  it  is  used  in 
the  archaic  sense  of  administration.  In  the  same 
.sense  'disposer'  is  used  liy  Tyndale.  in  i  Cor.  iv:l. 
'Let  men  this  wise  esteeme  us,  even  as  the  minis- 
ters of  Christ,  and  disposers  of  the  secretes  of 
God.'     (Hastings'  Bib.  Diet.) 

DISPUTE  (drs-puf),  (Gr.  iia\hoixai.  dte-al-eg'- 
om-ahee.  Acts  xix:8),  to  discuss,  to  reason. 

The  only  passage  in  which  'dispute'  seems  to 
have  the  meaning  of  'wrangle'  is  i  Tim.  vi  :5,  "Per- 
verse disputings  of  men  of  corrupt  minds'  ( R.  V. 
'wranglings').  Here  Wycliffe  has  'fightyngis'  and 
Rhemish  'conflictes'  after  Vulg.  conflictationcs, 
but  Tyndale  and  the  rest  'disputations.'  a  word 
which  never  seems  to  signify  'altercation,'  'wrang- 
ling.' The  Greek  word  is  found  nowhere  else. 
(Hastings'   Bib.  Did.). 

DITCH  (dlch).  (Heb.  ^K  geb,  ditch,   2   Kings 

iii:i6),  a   trench   for  holding   cistern  water;   Job 

ix:3i,  a   collection   or  pixjl  of  water.     Also  '""T""'' 

shuchaw',  pit,  ditch  (Prov.  xxiii:27),  used  figur- 
atively. 

DilVERS,  DI'VERSE  (dr'verz,  di-vers'),  (Heb. 

'-.^  },  kii-ali'ytm,ij\  two  sorts). 

1.  Several  persons  (2  Chrnn.  xxx:II.) 

2.  Different  (Judg.  v:3o;  Dan.  vii:iQ). 
'Divers'    has   now   dropped   out    of   use,   or,   if 

used  archaically,  is  restricted  to  the  sense  of  'sev- 
eral.' But  formerly  'divers'  and  'diverse'  were  in- 
different spellings  of  the  same  adjective,  which 
expressed,  as  above  quoted,  either  'varied,'  'dif- 
ferent' (Lat.  divcrsus),  or  'various.'  'several.'  The 
Hebrews  wore  forbidden  (1)  to  engender  their 
cattle  with  divers  kinds,  as  by  coupling  horses 
and  asses;  (2)  to  sow  their  fields  or  gardens  with 
mingled  seed;  (3)  to  wear  cloth  made  of  linen 
an<l  woolen  wrought  together.  By  these  admoni- 
tions they  were  taught  to  beware  of  mingling 
themselves  with  the  heathen;  or  mingling  the 
truths  and  ordinances  of  God  with  their  own  in- 
ventions ;  and  to  avoid  purposing  to  mix  nature 
and  grace,  the  Messiah's  righteousness  and  their 
own.  in  the  work  of  their  salvation  (Lev.  xix:l9; 
Dcuf.  xxii:9,  11).  (4)  Divers  weights  and  meas- 
ures are,  a  larger,  to  receive  goo<ls  with,  and  a 
lesser,  to  give  them  out;  this  importing,  as  it 
does,  deliberate  dishonesty,  is  an  abomination 
to  the  Lord  (Prov.  xx:io,  23).  (s)  Diversity  of 
gifts  and  operations  are  different  forms,  kinds 
and  degrees  of  them  (i  Cor.  xii  :4,  6). 

DIVINATION  (dlv'r-na'shfin),  (Heb.  ^n,/-*"/!'- 
u-m,  lot),  is  .1  general  term  descrii'tivc  of  the  vari- 
ous illusorv  arts  aiuicntly  i>racticed  for  the  dis- 
covery of  things  secret  or  future. 


The  human  mind  has  always  shown  a  strong 
curiosity  to  ascertain  the  course  of  fortune  and 
the  issue  of  present  or  contemplated  schemes ;  and 
in  those  countries  and  ages  where  ignorance  of 
physical  laws  has  combmed  with  superstition  to 
debase  it,  it  has  sought  to  gratify  this  innate  dis- 
position to  pry  into  futurity  bj-  looking  for  pre- 
sages in  things  between  which  and  the  object  of 
its  anxiety  no  connection  existed  but  in  the  di- 
viner's imagination.  Scarcely  a  single  department 
of  nature  but  was  appealed  to  as  furnishing, 
on  certain  conditions,  good  or  bad  omens  of  hu- 
man destiny ;  and  the  aspect  of  things  which, 
perhaps  by  tlie  most  casual  coincidence,  marked 
some  event  or  crisis  in  the  life  of  one  or  two  in- 
dividuals, came  to  be  regarded,  by  blind  credulity, 
as  the  fixed  and  invariable  precursor  of  a  similar 
result  in  the  affairs  of  mankind  in  general.  By 
such  childish  and  irrational  notions  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  heathen  guided  in  the  most  important, 
no  less  than  in  the  most  ordinary  occurrences  of 
life;  and  thence  arose  the  profession  of  augurs, 
soothsayers,  et  hoc  genus  omne  of  impostors,  who, 
ingrafting  vulgar  traditions  on  a  small  stock  of 
natural  knowledge,  established  their  claims  to  the 
possession  of  an  occult  science,  the  importance 
and  influence  of  which  they  dexterously  increased 
by  associating  it  with  all  that  was  pompous  and 
imposing  in  the,  ceremonies  of  their  religion. 

"This  science,  if  that  can  be  called  science  which 
was  the  product  of  ignorance  and  fraud  united, 
was  divided  into  various  branches,  each  of  which 
had  its  separate  professors.  In  a  general  view, 
divination  may  be  considered  as  either  natural  or 
artificial ;  the  first  being  founded  on  the  notion 
that  the  soul  possesses,  from  its  spiritual  nature, 
some  prescience  of  futurity,  which  it  exemplifies 
particularly  in  dreams,  and  at  the  approach  of 
death;  the  second  resting  on  a  peculiar  interpre- 
tation of  the  course  of  nature,  as  well  as  on  such 
arbitrary  observations  and  experiments  as  super- 
stition introduced.  The  different  systems  and 
methods  that  were  anciently  in  vogue  were  almost 
incredible ;  as,  for  instance,  Acromancy,  divining 
by  the  air ;  Arithmomancy,  by  means  of  num- 
bers;  Capnomancy,  by  the  smoke  of  sacrifices; 
Chiromancy,  by  the  lines  on  the  palms  of  the 
hands;  Hydromancy,  by  water;  Pyromancy,  by 
fire,  etc.  But  without  attempting  an  enumeration 
and  explanation  of  all  the  arts  of  divination  that 
were  anciently  practiced,  let  us  confine  ourselves 
to  the  mention  of  those  which  occur  in  sacred  his- 
tory (Exod.  vii:ii;  Is.  xliv:25;  Jcr.  1:35;  Dan. 
ii  :IJ.  eir  ). 

(1)  Wise  Men.  This  is  a  term  applied  gener- 
ally to  magicians,  or  men  who  were  skilled  in 
natural  science. 

(2)  Wizards.  'Wizards,'  or  wise  men.  and  'a 
witch,'  from  an  .\rabic  verb  signifying  'to  reveal,' 
both  practicing  divination  by  the  same  arts,  i.  e., 
pretending  to  reveal  secrets,  to  discover  things 
lost,  find  hidden  treasures  and  interpret  dreams 

(3)  Flight  of  Birds.  One  who  foretold  what 
was  to  happen  by  the  flight  of  birds,  or  the  use 
of  lots.     (See  LoT.) 

(4)  Observer  of  Times.  One  who.  though 
rendered  by  our  translators  'an  observer  of  times,' 
foretold  political  or  physical. changes  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  clouds,  along  with  whom  Isaiah  con- 
joins those  who  made  the  same  predictions  from 
eclipses  and  the  conjunction  of  the  stars   (xlvii: 

(5)  An  Enchanter.  'An  enchanter'  was  prob- 
ably one  who  practiced  Ophiomancy.  or  the  an 
of  charming  serpents,  which  was  and  still  i?  a 
favorite  trick  of  jugglery  in  the  East 

(6)  Charmer.     'A   charmer,'   one   who  placed 
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words   and   things   in   a   certain   arrangement,   or 
muttered  them,  as  a  kind  of  spell. 

(7)  Consulter  with  Familiar  Spirits.  'A 
consulter  with  familiar  spirits,'  or  a  'ventrilo- 
quist,' was  a  wizard  who  asked  counsel  of  his 
familiar,  and  gave  the  responses  received  from 
him  to  others — the  name  being  applied  in  refer- 
ence to  the  spirit  or  demon  that  animated  the  per- 
son, and  inflated  the  belly,  so  that  it  protuberated 
like  the  side  of  a  bottle  (see  Lev.  xx:27;  i  Sam. 
xxviii:8;  also  Acts  xvi:i6). 

(8)  Necromancy.  'A  necromancer,'  one  who, 
by  frequenting  tombs,  by  inspecting  corpses,  etc., 
like  the  witch  of  Endor,  pretended  to  evoke  the 
dead,  and  bring  secrets  from  the  invisible  world 
(Gen.  xli:8;  Exod.  vii:ii;  Lev.  xix:26;  Deut. 
xviii  :io-i2). 

(9)  Beiomancy.  Belomancy,  as  it  is  called,  is  a 
form  of  divination  by  means  of  arrows  (Ezek. 
xxi  :2i ;  see  also  2  Kings  xiii  :i4-ig),  a  notable  ex- 
ample of  which  occurs  in  the  history  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who,  being  undecided  whether  to 
march  first  against  Jerusalem  or  Rabbah.  allowed 
neither  his  policy  nor  resentment  to  decide  the 
course  of  his  expedition,  but  was  determined 
wholly  by  the  result  of  superstitious  rites. 

The  way  of  divining  by  arrows  was,  having 
first  made  them  bright,  "in  order  the  better  to  fol- 
low them  with  the  eye,'  to  shoot  them,  and  to 
prosecute  the  march  according  to  the  direction 
in  which  the  greatest  number  of  arrows  fell ;  or, 
having  'mixed  together'  some  arrows  with  the 
names  of  the  devoted  cities  marked  on  them,  to 
attack  that  first  which  was  first  drawn  out ;  or 
to  put  in  a  bag  three  arrows,  as  is  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Arabs,  one  of  which  is  inscribed  with 
the  words,  'Command  me.  Lord.'  the  second  with 
'Forbid  me.  Lord,'  while  the  third  is  left  blank; 
SO  that  if  the  first  is  taken  out,  he  was  to  go ;  if  the 
second,  he  was  to  desist ;  if  the  third  is  drawn, 
no  decision  being  given,  the  experiment  is  to  be 
repeated. 

(10)  Rhabdomancy.  Rhabdomancy,  or  divin- 
ation by  rods  (Hos.  iv:i2),  has  been  con- 
founded with  the  preceding.  But  the  instruments 
of  divination  which  Hosea  alludes  to  are  entirely 
different  from  those  described  by  Ezekiel,  arrows 
being  used  by  the  latter,  whereas  the  former 
speaks  of  'staff.'  The  form  of  divination  by  the 
staff  was,  after  placing  it  upright,  to  let  it  fall, 
and  decide  by  the  direction  in  which  it  fell.  or. 
according  to  others,  by  measuring  the  staff  with 
the  finger,  saying  at  each  span.  'I  will  go,'  or  'I 
will  not  go,'  and  determining  the  course,  accord- 
ing as  it  happened  to  be  the  one  or  the  other  at 
the  last  measurement.  Both  of  these,  as  Jerome 
informs  us,  were  frequently  practiced  by  the  As- 
syrians and  Babylonians.  Herodotus  (vi)  de- 
scribes the  Alani  women  as  gathering  and  search- 
ing anxiously  for  very  smooth  and  straight  wands 
to  be  used  in  this  superstitious  manner. 

(11)  Imag'es.  Another  way  of  divining  was 
by  'images'  (Ezek.  xxi:2i').  which  are  generally 
considered  talismans,  but  which  the  Persian  and 
other  versions  render  astrological  instruments 
or  tables. 

(12)  The  Liver.  Another  form  of  divination  was 
'by  looking  into  the  liver'  of  a  newly-killed  sacri- 
fice, and  by  observing  its  state  and  color  accord- 
ing to  certain  rules,  to  draw  a  favorable  or  un- 
favorable omen. 

(13)  The  Cup.  The  last  form  which  it  is  of 
consequence  to  notice  as  alluded  to  in  Scripture 
was  by  'the  cup.'  But  in  what  manner  it  was  prac- 
ticed ;  whether  it  was  by  observing  the  appear- 
ance of  some  magical  ingredients  that  were  in- 
fused into  the  vessel,  or  whether  allusion  is  made 


to  a  famous  cup  which  the  immemorial  tradition 
of  the  East  says  has  been  in  the  possession  of 
some  great  personages,  and  represents  the  whole 
world ;  or,  finally,  whether  the  original  word  ren- 
dered 'divineth,'  should  be  rendered  by  'search- 
ing' or  'inquiring  earnestly,'  as  many  learned  writ- 
ers, anxious  to  save  the  character  of  Joseph  from 
the  imputation  of  sorcery  (Gen.  xliv:s),  have 
labored  to  prove,  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  and 
we  shall  not  attempt,  to  determme. 

(14)  Prevalence  in  Egypt.  Egypt,  the  cradle 
of  arts  and  sciences,  if  she  did  not  give  it  birth, 
seem  to  have  encouraged  the  practice  of  divina- 
tion at  an  early  age,  and  whether  any  of  its  forms 
had  become  objects  of  popular  superstition,  or 
were  resorted  to  for  the  purposes  of  gain  in  the 
days  of  Joseph,  it  is  well  known  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Hebrew  Exodus  there  were  magicians  in 
that  country  whose  knowledge  of  the  arcana  of 
nature,  and  whose  dexterity  in  the  practice  of  their 
art,  enabled  them,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  equal 
the  miracles  of  Moses.  By  what  extraordinary 
powers  they  achieved  those  feats,  how  they 
changed  their  rods  into  serpents,  the  river  water 
into  blood,  and  introduced  frogs  in  unprecedented 
numbers,  is  an  inquiry  that  has  occasioned  great 
perplexity  to  many  men  of  learning  and  piety. 
Some  have  imagined  that  the  only  way  of  ac- 
counting for  the  phenomena  is  to  ascribe  them  to 
jugglery  and  legerdemain;  the  serpents,  the  frogs 
and  the  other  materials  requisite  having  been  se- 
cretely  provided  and  dexterously  produced  at  the 
moment  their  performances  were  to  be  exhibited. 

Others  contend  that  these  conjurors  were  aided 
by  familiar  spirits  or  infernal  agents,  w'ith  the 
Divine  permission,  in  the  performance  of  their 
wonderful  feats.  'Earth,  air  and  ocean,'  says  a 
sensible  writer,  'may  contain  many  things  of 
which  our  philosophy  has  never  dreamt.  If  this 
consideration  tend  to  humble  the  pride  of  learn- 
ing, it  may  remind  the  Christian  that  secret 
things  belong  not  to  him,  but  to  a  higher  power.' 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  as  Moses  never 
had  been  in  any  other  civilized  country,  all  the 
allusions  contained  in  his  writings  to  the  various 
forms  of  divination  were  those  which  were  prac- 
ticed in  Egj-pt,  and,  indeed,  so  strong  a  taste  had 
his  countrymen  imbibed  there  for  this  species  of 
superstition  that  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
their  history  it  seems  to  have  infected  the  na- 
tional character  and  habits. 

(15)  Divination  a  Snare  to  the  Hebrews. 
The  diviners,  who  abounded  both  amongst  the 
aborigines  of  Canaan  and  their  Philistine  neigh- 
bors (Is.  ii:6'),  proved  a  great  snare  to  the  Israel- 
ites after  their  settlement  in  the  promised  land, 
nnd  yet,  notwithstanding  the  stern  prohibitions  of 
the  law,  no  vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  put  an 
end  to  ihe  crime  by  extirpating  the  practitioners 
of  the  unhallowed  art,  until  the  days  of  Saul,  who 
himself,  however,  violated  the  statute  on  the  night 
previous  to  his  disastrous  fall  (i  Sam.  xxviii). 

(16)  Chaldsea,  the  Mother  Country  of  Divin- 
ers. But  it  was  Chaldaea  to  which  the  distinction 
belongs  of  being  the  mother  country  of  diviners. 
Such  a  degree  of  power  and  influence  had  they  at- 
tained in  that  country  (see  Ch.'^ld.^.a)  that  they 
formed  the  highest  caste  and  enjoyed  a  place  at 
court;  nay,  so  indispensable  were  they  in  Chal- 
dsean  society  that  no  step  could  be  taken,  not  a 
relation  could  be  formed,  a  house  built,  a  journey 
undertaken,  a  campaign  begun,  until  the  diviners 
had  ascertained  the  lucky  day  and  promised  a 
happy  issue. 

A  great  influx  of  these  impostors  had.  at  vari- 
ous times,  poured  from  Chgldaea  and  .^rabia  into 
the  land  of  Israel  to  pursue  their  gainful  occupa- 
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tion,  more  especially  during  the  reign  of  the  later 
kings  (Is.  viii:i9),  and  wc  find  Alanasseh  not 
only  their  liberal  patron,  but  zealous  to  appear 
as  one  of  their  most  expert  accomplices  (2  Kmgs 
xxi:6;  2  Chron.  xxxiii:6).  The  long  captivities 
in  Babylon  spread  more  widely  than  ever  among 
the  Jews  a  devoted  attachment  to  this  supersti- 
tion, for  after  their  return  to  their  own  country, 
having  entirely  renounced  idolatry,  and.  at  the 
same  time,  no  longer  enjoying  the  gift  of  prophecy 
or  access  to  the  sacred  oracles,  they  gradually 
abandoned  themselves,  as  Lightfoot  has  satisfac- 
torily shown,  before  the  advent  of  Christ,  to  all 
the  prevailing  forms  of  divination  (Comment,  on 
Mall.). 

(17)  Mosaic  Denunciations  Against.  Against 
every  species  and  degnc  uf  this  seductive  super- 
stition the  sternest  denunciations  ol  tlic  Mosaic 
law  were  directed  (Kxud.  xxii:l8;  Lev.  xix:26, 
31;  xx:27;  Deut.  xviiirio.  ll),  as  fostering  a 
love  for  unlawful  knowledge  and  withdrawing  the 
mind  from  God  who  only  is  wise;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  repeated  and  distinct  promises  were 
given  that  in  place  of  diviners  and  all  who  used 
enchantments  God  would  send  them  prophets, 
messengers  of  truth,  who  would  declare  the  Divine 
will,  reveal  futurity  and  afford  them  all  the 
useful  knowledge  which  was  vainly  sought  for 
from  those  pretended  oracles  of  wisdom.  Much 
discussion,  however,  has  been  carried  on  by 
learned  men  to  determine  the  question  whether  the 
ancient  tribe  of  diviners  merely  pretended  to  the 
powers  they  exercised,  or  were  actually  assisted 
by  demoniacal  agency.  The  latter  opinion  is  em- 
braced by  almost  all  the  fathers  of  the  primitive 
church. 

(18)  A  System  of  Imposture.  On  the  r»ther 
hanil,  it  has  been  with  great  ability  and  erudition 
maintained  that  the  whole  arts  of  divination  were 
a  system  of  imposture,  and  that  Scripture  itseU 
frequently  ridicules  those  who  practiced  them  as 
utterly  helpless  and  incapable  of  accomplishing 
anything  beyond  the  ordinary  powers  of  nature 
(Is.  xlvii:ll-l3;  xliv:25:  Jer.  xiv:l4;  Jonah  ii:8; 
see  Faber's  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry;  Farmer's 
Dissert,  on  Miracles;  Lightfoot's  IVorks;  Pot- 
ter's Aniiq.  i  :3S4 :  Stolberg's  His.t.  of  Rclig.  iii ; 
Goodwin's  Moses  and  Aaron,  p.  216;  Rosenmiil- 
ler's  Oeoi;.  vii:ioi,  102;  Cjesenius's  Comment,  on 
Isaiah,  A\>x>.\\\  Richardson's  Dissertation  on  the 
Manner^  of  Eastern  Nations).  K.  J. 

DIVORCE  (dr-v5rs'),  DIVORCEMENT  (Hcb. 
'^'■"'  "?.  ker-ee-thooth'\  Gr.  diroffTdffioi'.  apos-tas' ■ 
te-on,  a  cutting,  sejiarating.     See  .Makri.agk. 

For  literature  on  the  subject  see  Alvah  Hovcy. 
The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Dii'orce,  Boston,  1866; 
Jospjih  "Tracy,  The  Tlible  Doctrine  of  Divorce  in 
Bib/.. Sacra,  July,  18C16. 

DIZAHAB  (drz'a-hSb),  (Heb.  3?,'  "Xdeezaw- 
ha-tvh' .  ijolden,  region  of  gold),  the  name  of  a  place 
not  l.ir  from  the  )>l.iinsof  NIo.ib.  mentioned  in  Deut. 
i:l.  Robinson  identifies  it  witji  Dahab,  a  capo  on 
the  west  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Akahah  (1:147;  "187, 
note). 

DOCTOR  (dSklerj,  (Gr.  JiMiritaXoi,  did-as' kal-os, 
a  teacher,  Luke  ii:46;  Acts  v:34). 

(1)  Teacher  of  the  law  may.  perhaps,  he  dis- 
tinguished from  scribe,  as  rather  teaching  vivA 
voce  than  giving  written  opinions. 

(2)  Doctors  of  the  law  were  mostly  of  the  sect 
of  the  Pharisees,  hut  are  distinguished  from  that 
sect  in  Luke  v  :i7. 

(3)  Doctors  or  teachers  arc  mentioned  among 
Divine  gifts  in  Ephes.  iv:ii. 


DOCTRINE  (dSktrTn).  1.  Uh'kakh  (Heb.  "i!^. 

something     received),    instruction    (Deut.  xxxii:2; 
Job  xi;4;  T'rov.  iv:2;  Is.  xxix:24). 

2.  Mo-say-raw'  (Heb.  '''^?''3,  correction,  chas- 
tisement, Jer.  x:8). 

3.  Shem-oo-aw'  (Heb. '''?^'2"?,  something  heard, 

and  so  an  announcement),  proclamation,  preach- 
ing (Is.  xxviiitg). 

4.  Generally  in  the  New  Testament  doctrine 
is  from  Gr.  biiiuKu.  did-as' ko,\o  teach  (Matt.  vii:28; 
Mark  i:22,  27;  Luke  iv:32,  etc.), but  once  (Heb.  vi; 
I)  it  is  the  rendering  of  Gr.  Xo>ot, /li|^«, something 
spoken,  instruction. 

5.  In  gcner.il:  The  truths  of  the  gospel  are 
the  doctrine  of  God.  and  according  to  godliness 
and  sound  doctrine.  God  in  Christ  is  their  author, 
matter  and  end.  and  they  are  pure,  solid,  substan- 
tial and  uncorruptcd  with  error  (I  Tim.  vi:l,  3); 
Heb.  vi  :i ;  2  Tim.  iv:3).  And  they  are  Christ's 
doctrine,  as  he  is  the  chief  preacher  and  great 
substance  of  them  (Tit.  ii:lo),  and  they  are  not 
his,  i.  e..  not  his  only,  nor  his  as  a  mere  man. 
which  the  Jews  supposed  him  to  be.  but  the 
Father's  also  (John  vii:i6).  They  are  the  doc- 
trine of  preachers,  as  they  are  published  by  them 
(2  Tim.  iii  :lo). 

DOCTTS  (do'kuz),  (Gr.  A<iic,  doke,  a  little  hold,  a 
small  stronghold  near  Jericho  (I  Mace,  xviiij, 
coinn.  verse  141  built  by  Ptolemacus,  the  son  of 
Abubus,  and  in  which  he  entertained  and  mur- 
dered his  father-in-law,  Simon  Maccabasus,  with 
his  two  sons.  By  Josephus  {.Int.  xiii:8,i;.5. y.  i:2, 
3)  it  is  called  Dagon,  and  is  said  to  have  been  "one 
of  the  fortresses  (^pk^tuc)  above  Jericho.  The 
name  still  remains  in  'Ain  Duk,  a  copious  spring 
about  four  miles  northwest  of  Jericho.  A  ro.id 
leads  by  it  from  the  Jordan  valley  into  the  hill 
country.  Above  the  spring  are  traces  of  ancient 
fortifications.    Also  written  Dok. 

DODAI  (d<5d'a-I),(Hcb.''^''',  do-dah'ee,  probably 
another  form  for  Dodo'),  an  Ahohite,  who  com- 
manded the  contingent  for  the  second  month  under 
David  (I  Chron.  xxvii:4);  probably  the  same  as 
Doix)  (which  see). 

DODANIM  (dSd'a-nrm),  (Heb.  D^'J'',  do-daw- 
neem',  perhaps  leaders;  Sept.  'Po'Jtoi,  Rhodii),  the 
descendants  of  the  fourth  son  of  Javan  (Gen.  x:4). 
Bt)chart  and  other  commentators  on  the  ethno- 
graphical sketch  in  Gen.  X  suppose  that  the  first 
settlements  of  the  I)o<lanim  were  in  the  southwest 
part  of  Asia  Minor;  where  the  country  called  by 
the  Greeks  Doris,  willi  the  neijjhbormg  isle  of 
Rhodes,  are  conceived  to  exhibit  Ir.ices  of  this 
i>rigin,  the  Hebrew  letters  T  (^/)  and  "1  (r)  being, 
from  their  similarity,  often  transposed.  In  f.ict, 
some  copies  h.ivc  the  "I,  and  read  Kodanini  (as  in 
the  margin  of  the  Auth.  Vers.),  ll  is  further  sup- 
posed that  settlers  of  tliis  family  may  be  traced  in 
Thess.ily  and  Kpirus,  where  the  name  is  traced  in 
the  city  of  Dmlona  and  in  the  country  of  Doris. 
But  there  seems  much  of  uncertainty  m  all  these 
ingenious  speculations. 

DODAVAH  (dWa-vah),  (Heb.  "H^''.  do-daw- 
vaw'hoo.  beloved  of  Jehovah),  father  of  Elie/cr, 
wild  condemned  Jelioshaphat's  alliance  with  Aha- 
i\.\\\  (2  Chron.  xx:37)  B.C.  before  895.  Properly 
Dod.ivahu. 

DODO  (dO'do),  (Hcb.  'hin.  do-do',  amatory). 

1-  Dodo,  the  Ahohite,  was  the  father  of  Elea- 
zar,  the  second  of  the  three  who  cnmmande.l  the 
•'thirty"  (2  Sam.  xxiii.-Q;  1  Chron.  xi:l2).  Either 
ht  or  his  son  had  charge  of  the  second  monthly 
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course  (i  Chron.  xxvii:4).  Here  and  in  Samuel 
the  name  is  Dodai,  wliicli  is  probably  correct 
(B.  C.  ante  1312). 

2.  Father  of  Ellianan,  who  was  one  of  David's 
"thirty"   (2  Sam.  xxiii:24;  i  Chron.  xi:26). 

3.  A  man  of  Issachar,  and  ancestor  of  Tola 
(Judg.  x:i),  (B.  C.  ante  1046). 

HOE  (do),  a  female  deer  or  antelope.  In  Prov. 
v:ig,  R.  v.,  it  is  the  female  ibex  or  wild  goat  of 
Sinai. 

DOEG  (d5'eg),  (Heb.^?*'',  do-ayg ,  fearful). 

An  Edomite,  and  chief  overseer  of  King  Saul's 
flocks,  which  is  an  important  trust  in  Oriental 
courts.  At  Nob  he  was  witness  of  the  assistance 
which  the  high-priest  Ahimelech  seemed  to  afford 
to  the  fugitive  David,  by  furnishing  him  with  the 
sword  of  Goliath,  and  by  supplying  him  with 
bread  even  from  the  sacred  table  (i  Sam.  xxi:7). 
Of  this  he  failed  not  to  inform  the  king,  who,  re- 
gardless of  the  explanation  offered  by  Ahimelech, 
and  finding  that  the  chiefs  censured  him,  and 
hesitated  to  lay  their  hands  upon  a  person  so 
sacred,  commanded  Doeg  to  slay  him  and  his 
priests — a  task  which  was  executed  with  equal 
readiness  and  cruelty  by  the  Edomite  (i  Sam. 
xxii  :i8,  sq.). 

DOG  (dog),  (Heb.  ^??,  keh' leb,  yelping;  Kvv6.pi.ov, 
koo-nar' ee-07i,  puppy;  k(iwv,  koo'okn,  dog;  Arabic, 
kelb),  occurs  in  many  places  of  Scripture  (Exod. 
xxii:3l;  I  Sam.  xvii:43;  xxiv:l4;  2  Sam.  ix:8; 
2  Kings  viii:l3;  Ps.  lix:6,  14,  15;  Prov.  xxvi;ii,  17, 
etc.). 

(1)  An  animal  so  well  known,  whose  numerous 
varieties  come  under  daily  observation,  requires 
no  detailed  description.  There  is,  however,  in 
Asia  still  extant  one,  perhaps  more  than  one, 
species  of  dogs  which  never  have  been  the  com- 
panions of  man,  and  there  are  races  of  uncertain 
origin,  that  may  have  been  formerly  domesticated, 
but  which  are  now  feral,  and  as  fierce  as  wolves; 
while,  from  the  particular  opinions  of  Oriental 
nations,  there  are  others,  exceedingly  numerous, 
neither  wild  nor  domesticated,  but  existing  in 
all  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Levant,  without 
owners,  feeding  on  carrion  and  offals,  and  still 
having  the  true  instinct  of  protecting  property, 
guarding  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  or  quar- 
ter where  they  are  tolerated,  and  so  far  cherished 
that  water  and  some  food  are  not  unusually 
placed  within  their  reach. 

(2)  The  true  wild  species  of  Upper  and  Eastern 
Asia  is  a  low,  sharp-nosed,  reddish  cur-dog,  not 
unlike  a  fox,  but  with  less  tail.  In  Persia  and 
Turkey  there  exists  a  larger  dog  resembling  i 
wolf,  exceedingly  savage.  Both  are  gregarious, 
hunt  in  packs,  but  are  occasionally  seen  alone. 
They  are  readily  distinguished  from  a  wolf  by 
their  shorter  unfurnished  tails.  In  the  time  of  the 
sojourning  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  there  were  already 
in  existence  domestic  dogs  of  the  principal  races 
now  extant — the  cur-dog  or  fox-dog,  the  hound, 
the  greyhound,  and  even  a  kind  of  low-legged 
turnspit.  All  the  above,  both  wild  and  reclaimed, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  were  known  to 
the  Hebrews ;  and  notwithstanding  the  presumed 
Mosaic  prohibition,  anterior  habits  and  in  some 
measure  the  necessity  of  their  condition  must 
have  caused  cattle-dogs  to  be  retained  as  prop- 
erty (Deut.  xxiii  :i8),  for  we  find  one  of  that  race, 
or  a  house-dog,  actually  attending  on  travelers 
(Tobit  v:i6;  xi:4). 

(3)  Besides  the  cattle-dog,  the  Egyptian  hound 
and  one  or  two  varieties  of  greyhound  were  most 
likely  used  for  hunting— a  pastime,  however, 
which  the  Hebrews  mostly  pursued  on  foot. 

Tlu  street-dog,  without  master,  apparently  de- 


rived from  the  rufous  cur,  and  in  Egypt  partak- 
ing of  the  mongrel  greyhound,  often  more  or  less 
bare,  with  a  mangy  unctuous  skin,  frequently 
with  several  teeth  wanting,  was,  as  it  now  is, 
considered  a  defiling  animal.  It  is  to  animals 
of  this  class,  which  no  doubt  followed  the  camp 
of  Israel,  and  hung  on  its  skirts,  that  allusion 
is  more  particularly  made  in  Exod.  xxii:3i;  for 
the  same  custom  exists  at  this  day,  and  the  race 
of  street-dogs  still  retains  their  ancient  habits. 

(4)  But  with  regard  to  the  dogs  that  devoured 
Jezebel,  and  licked  up  Ahab's  blood  (l  Kings  xxi: 
2i),  they  may  have  been  of  the  wild  races,  a  spe- 
cies of  which  is  reported  to  have  particularly  in- 
fested the  banks  of  the  Kishon  and  the  district  of 
Jezreel. 

(5)  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  practically  the 
street-dogs  alone  were  considered  as  absolutely 
unclean,  though  all,  as  is  the  case  among  Moham- 
medans, were  excluded  from  familiarity. 

(6)  The  cities  of  the  East  are  still  greatly  dis- 
turbed in  the  night  by  the  bowlings  of  street-dogs, 
who,  it  seems,  were  similarly  noisy  in  ancient 
times,  the  fact  being  noticed  in  Ps.  lix  :6,  14,  and 
dumb  or  silent  dogs  are  not  unfrequently  seen, 
such  as  Isaiah  alludes  to  (lvi:io).  C.  H.  S. 

Figurative,  (i)  A  dog,  dead  dog,  or  dog's 
head  was  expressive  of  the  most  insignificant 
person  (2  Kings  viii:i3;  i  Sam.  xxiv:  14,  and 
2  Sam.  ix  :8,  and  iii:8).  (2)  Persons  immodest 
and  unclean,  or  v^ho  return  to  filthy  doctrines  and 
practices,  or  who  bark  and  rail  at  such  as  they 
hate,  are  called  dogs  (Rev.  xxii:i5;  Deut.  xxiii: 
18;  2  Pet.  ii:22;  Prov.  xxvi:ii;  Ps.  lix  :6,  and 
xxii:i6;).  (3)  False  teachers  are  dogs;  they  are 
inclined  to  abominable  courses:  are  dumb  dogs; 
do  not  faithfully  warn  and  instruct  men:  are  lazy 
dogs;  do  not  faithfully  work:  are  greedy  dogs; 
that  never  get  enough  of  worldly  things ;  and  are 
given  to  bark  at  and  reproach  the  people  of  God 
(Phil.  iii:2;  Is.  lvi:ii).  (4)  The  gentiles  were 
reckoned  as  dogs  by  the  Jews,  but  they  ate  of  the 
ctumbs  that  fell  from  Jesus'  table;  partook  of 
some  of  his  miracles,  profited  by  them,  and  ap- 
plied his  sufferings  for  the  healing  and  food  of 
their  souls  (Matt.  xv:27;  Luke  xvi;2i).  (5)  Satan 
is  called  a  dog  to  mark  his  vileness  and  hurt  ful- 
ness, in  reproaching  and  harassing  the  saints, 
though  God  made  both  him  and  his  agents  use- 
ful in  driving  them  to  himself   (Ps.  xxii:20). 


I 


i\ 


Milkt. 


DOKHAN  fdok'han)  or  DOCHAN,    (Heb.  W. 

do' khan),  occurs  in  Ezek.  ivig;  where  the  Prophet  is 
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directed  to  take  unto  him  wheat,  and  barley,  and 
beans,  and  lentils,  and  millet  (dokhan)  and  htclics, 
and  to  put  thcni  into  one  vessel,  and  to  make  bread 
thereof  for  himself. 

The  Hebrew  word  dokliun  is  identical  with  the 
Arabic  dukhun,  which  is  applied  in  the  present 
day  by  the  Arabs  to  a  small  grain  cultivated  from 
the  middle  of  Europe  to  the  most  southern  part 
of  India.  This  is  the  common  millet,  Panicum 
imliiiccum  of  botanists.  This  is  so  universally 
cultivated  in  the  East  as  one  of  their  smaller  corn- 
grasses,  that  it  is  most  likely  to  be  the  kind  al- 
luded to  in  the  passage  of  Ezekiel.  J.  F.  R. 

DOLEFTIIi  CBEATTJKES  (dol'ful  kre  tdrs), 
(Heb.  'j'*,  o'akh,  a  howler.  Is.  xiii:2i;  A.  V.  marg., 

"Ocliim"),  refer  to  birds  or  beasts  which  utter 
shrieks  or  bowlings  or  ominous  sounds,  such  as 
the  booming  of  owls,  the  wailing  cry  of  jackals, 
and  the  dismal  howling  of  wolves.    See  Is.  xxxiv: 

DOOB  (dor),  (Heb.  f^/?,  de-leth'),  an  entrance  by 
which  pet)ple  go  out  and  into  houses,  gardens, 
etc.  The  word  is  used  for  any  kind  of  means  of 
entrance  to  or  going  out. 

Figurative,  (i)  Christ  is  called  the  aisor,  and 
was  figured  out  by  the  doon  or  gates  of  the 
tabernacle  and  temple.  He,  in  his  person  and 
offices  of  mediation,  is  the  means  of  our  access  to 
God  (Johnx:9).  (j)  Slothful  persons  are  as  a  duof 
turning  upon  its  hinges;  they  appear  to  be  doing 
something  and  yet  make  no  progress  in  anything 
good  (Prov.  xxvi:i4).  The  door  at  which  Christ 
knocks  and  demands  entrance  is  the  understand- 
ing, conscience  and  affections,  and  by  these  he 
enters  into  (jur  hearts  (Rev.  iii  :20 ;  Ps.  xxiv  :/,  9). 
(3)  The  dour  is  shut  after  Christ's  faithful 
ones  have  entered  his  marriage  feast  (Matt. 
xxv:io;  Luke  xiii:25).  (4)  The  door  of  faith 
is  open  to  the  g;entiles  when  they  have  a 
clear  warrant  and  invitation  to  believe  set  be- 
fore them  in  the  gospel,  and  they  arc  powerfully 
determined  to  receive  Jesus  and  all  his  fullness 
as  I  he  gift  of  God  and  the  means  of  access  to 
bis  favor  (Acts  xiv:27(.  (5J  An  effectual 
door  was  opened  to  the  apostles  and  other  min- 
isters when  they  had  opportunity,  with  ap- 
pearance of  success,  to  preach  Christ  to  multi- 
tudes (l  Cor.  xvi:9;  2  Cor.  ii:i2;  Rev.  iii:8). 
('>)  Miiiislcrs  have  a  door  of  utterance  given  tluiii 
when  they  are  helped  by  God  to  preach  the  gospel 
with  great  plainness,  readiness  and  boldness  (Col. 
iv:3).  (7)  Ministers  enter  in  by  the  door  when 
they  have  a  regular  call  from  God  to  their  office 
(John  x:i,  2).  (8)  At  the  door,  or  before  it,  im- 
ports nearness,  readiness  to  testify  against,  come 
upon,  or  judge  us  (Gen.  iv:7;  Matt,  xxiv  133 : 
James  v:9).  (9)  God's  making  the  valley  of 
Achor  a  dnor  of  hope  may  import  that,  amid  guilt 
and  trouble,  the  beginnings  of  mercy  shall  en- 
courage to  hope  for  still  greater  favors;  or  that 
the  conversion  of  the  Samaritans  near  that  place 
was  an  earnest  of  the  conversion  of  the  gentiles 
(Hos.  iiiij;  John  x).    (See  Gates.) 

DOORKEEPER  (dar'k«p'er),  (Heb.  ^i''*,  sAo- 
are' ;  Gr.  evpwpiis,  thoo-ro-ros' ,  I  Chron.  xv:23,  24; 
John  xviii:i6;  Acts  xii:i3). 

"Doorkeeper"  in  Ps.  Ixxxiv:10  (marg.  "to  sit 
at  the  threshold")  means  one  "at  the  threshold',' 
either  a  beggar  asking  alms  or  a  passer-by  merely 
looking  in. 

DOORPOST  (dor'ix-)Sl),  the  translation  of  Heb. 
^,  j<j/  (l.zck.  xli:i6),  for  TtiRESHOLD  (whichsee). 

Moses    enjoined    upon    the   Israelites  that    they 


should  write  the  divine  commands  "upon  the 
posts  of  thy  house  and  thy  gates"  (Deut.  vug;  Heb. 
' '!"'?,  mez-oo-zaw').  The  allusions  were  figurative 
and  spiritual. 

DOPHKAH  (d6ph'kab),  (Heb.  ^1?^?,  dof-kaw\ 
a  knock),  a  station  of  the  Israelites  on  the  route  to 
Sinai  between  the  Red  Sea  and  Rephidim  (Num. 
xxxiii:l2,  13). 

Scetzen  locates  it  at  a  place  called  Tobbacha, 
but  the  identification  has  not  been  generally  ac- 
cepted. 

DOR  (dor),  (Heb.  '.'~,dore ,  dwelling),  a  town  on 
the  border  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  Jerome 
places  nine  Roman  miles  north  of  Csesarea. 

It  was  one  of  the  royal  towns  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  (Josh.  xi:2;  xii:23),  and  was  included  in  the 
heritage  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii:ii).  The  place, 
or  rather  the  region  to  which  it  gave  name,  oc- 
curs again  in  i  Kings  iv:ii,  and  in  the  Maccabees 
(l  Mace.  xv:il)  and  Josephus  {Antiq.  xvi  :4,  4) 
appears  under  the  name  of  Dora.  A  place  still 
exists,  at  the  distance  indicated  by  Jerome,  under 
the  name  of  Tortura,  which  Buckingham  de- 
scribes as  a  small  village  with  about  forty  or 
fifty  houses  and  500  inhabitants.  It  has  a  small 
port,  formed  by  a  narrow  range  of  rocky  islets,  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  sandy  beach. 

DORCAS  (dor'kas).    See  Tabitha. 

DOSITHETTS  (do-sith'e-us),  (Gr.  ^oaWeot,  dos- 
ith'ee-os),  a  Lcvite  priest  who  carried  the  transla- 
tion of  Esther  to  Egypt  (Esth.  xi:I  in  Apoc- 
rypha). 

DOTE  (dot). 

1.  (Heb.  ■^T,j'aw-a/',  Jer.  1:36),  to  be  foolish,  to 

lose  one's  senses  through  fear.  "A  sword  is  upon 
the  boasters,  and  they  shall  dote." 

2.  (Heb.  2^^,  aw-gab' ,  Ezek.  xxili:;,  sq.),  primi- 
tive root,  to  love,  to  be  foolishly  fond. 

DOTHAIM  (do'thlrm).     Sec  Dotiian. 
DOTHAN  (do-than),   (Heb.   W,  do'tkatm,  two 

wells),  the  place  where  Joseph  found  his  brethren, 
who  had  wandered  tliither  with  their  flocks  from 
Shechem,  and  where  he  was  treacherously  sold  by 
them  to  tlie  Ishmaelitcs  iGen.  xxxvii:l7). 

It  was  here  also  that  the  Syrians  were  smitten 
with  blindness  at  the  word  of  Elisha  {2  Kings 
vi:i3).  Dothan  is  placed  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
twelve  Roman  miles  north  of  Sebaste  or  Samaria, 
and  on  the  caravan  track  from  Syria  to  Egypt. 
Here  it  was  discovered  by  Van  de  Velde  (i:364 
fl),  and  Robinson  (iii:i22),  still  called  by  its  an- 
cient name.  It  is  four  or  five  miles  southwest  of 
Jcnin  and  not  far  from  the  plain  ot  Esdraeloii. 

DOUBLE  (dub'li,  which  is  the  translation  of 
several  Hebrew  and  Greek  words,  has  many 
meanings.  Thus  the  Bki  astplatk  (which  seel 
was  to  be  made  of  two  thicknesses  of  cloth  (Exod. 
xxxixQ). 

Figurative.  (i)  CJtid's  people  receive  of 
his  hand  double  for  all  their  sins.  The  Jews  in 
their  Chaldacan  captivity  received  large  punish- 
ment, suflicicnt  to  answer  God's  designs  with 
them  (Is.  xl:2).  (2)  The  Jews  had  double  for 
their  shame,  when  their  troubles  and  disgrace 
Wire  removed,  and  great  happiness  and  glory 
succeeded  (Is.  Ixi:7).  (3)  Airtichrist's  cup 
•.hall  be  filled  double:  the  judgments  of  God  shall, 
at  last,  be  more  dreadful  than  the  persecution 
inflicted  on  the  witnesses  of  Christ  ( Rev.  xviii  :6", . 
(4)  A  double  portion  is  either  twice  as  much  as 
any  other  (Deul.  xxi:l7).  or  a  very  large  share 
(2  Kings  ii:9).     (s)     .A  rfo«6/f  garment  is  a  lined 
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one  (Exod.  xxxixrg).  (6)  A  double  heart,  or 
mind,  is  that  which  pretends  an  inclination  to 
good,  and  yet  habitually  works  wickedness  with 
pleasure ;  and  is  opposite  to  a  single,  honest, 
faithful,  and  sincere  one  (Ps.  xii:2;  James  i:8). 

DOUBT  (dout),  to  be  uncertain  what  to  think  or 
believe  (John  x;24;  Matt.  xxviii;i7). 

The  New  Testament  gives  us  a  series  of  terms 
which  run  through  the  shades  of  meaning  ex- 
pressed by  our  words,  perplexity,  suspense,  dis- 
traction, hesitation,  questioning,  scepticism,  shad- 
owing down  into  unbelief.  (I)  Perplexity  and 
suspense  (Matt.  vi:20;  Luke  xxiv:4;  John  xiii: 
22;  Acts  XXV  :20;  2  Cor.  iv;8;  Gal.  iv  ;20.  (2) 
Distraction  (Luke  xii:29;  Matt.  xiv:3i ;  xxviii:i7. 
_(3)  Hesitation  (Luke  xxiv  :38 ;  Rom.  xiv:i; 
Phil.  ii:l4;  Acts  xi:i2).  (4)  Scepticism  and  Un- 
belief (Matt.  xxi:2i;  Mark  xi;23;  Rom.  xiv:23; 
James  i:6;  Jude  22). 

DOUGH  (do),  (Heb.  pV"?,  baw-tsake',  swelling 
from  fermentation,  Exod.  xii:34,  39;  Jer.  viiiiS, 
etc.). 

The  Israelites  subsisted  for  a  month  on  the 
bread  prepared  from  the  dough  which  they 
brought  away  with  them  in  their  kneading- 
troughs  on  their  shoulders  (Exod.  .xii:34).  In 
Oriental  countries  the  process  of  fermentation  is 
often  dispensed   with. 

DOVE  (diiv),  (Heb.  '^ll''''  yo-naw' ;  Or.  Jtepurrepi, 
per-is-ter-ah' ). 

Four  species  of  wild  pigeons  are  found  in 
Bible  lands,  the  ring  dove,  or  n'ood  pigeon,  the 
stock  dove,  the  rock  dove,  and  the  ash-rumped 
rock  dove.  They  are  all  known  by  the  name  of 
hayndm  in  Arabic. 

All  pigeons  in  their  true  wild  plumage  have 
iridescent  colors  about  the  neck,  and  often  re- 
flected flashes  of  the  same  colors  on  the  shoulders, 
which  are  the  source  of  the  silver  and  gold 
feathers  ascribed  to  them  in  poetical  diction ;  and 
thence  the  epithet  of  purple  bestowed  upon  them 
all,  though  most  applicable  to  the  vinous  and 
slaty  colored  species.  The  coasts  and  territory  of 
Syria  are  noted  for  the  great  number  of  doves 
frequenting  them,  though  they  are  not  so  abun- 
dant there  as  in  the  Coh-i-Suleiman  chain  near 
the  Indus.  Syria  possesses  several  species  of 
pigeon:  The  Columba  CEnas,  or  stock-dove,  C. 
Palumbus,  or  ring-dove.  C.  Domestica,  Livia,  the 
common  pigeon  in  several  varieties,  such  as  the 
Barbaiy,  Turkish  or  Persian  carrier,  crisp,  and 
shaker.  These  are  still  watched  in  their  flight  in 
the  same  manner  as  anciently  their  number,  gyra- 
tions, and  other  maneuvers  were  observed  by 
soothsayers.  The  wild  species,  as  well  as  the 
turtle-doves,  mig;rate  from  Palestine  to  the  south ; 
but  stock  and  ring-doves  are  not  long  absent. 

By  the  Hebrew  law,  however,  doves  and  turtle- 
doves were  the  only  birds  that  could  be  offered 
in  sacrifice,  and  they  were  usually  selected  for 
that  purpose  by  the  less  wealthy  (Gen.  xv:9; 
Lev.  v:7;  xii:6;  Luke  ii  124)  ;  and  to  supply  the 
demand  for  them  dealers  in  these  birds  sat  about 
the  precincts  of  the  Temple  (Matt.  xxi:i2.  etc). 

C.  H.  S. 

Figurative,  (i)  The  dove  is  the  harbinger  of 
reconciliation  with  God  (Gen.  viii  :8,  10,  etc). 
(2)  It  is  also  a  noted  symbol  of  tender  and  de- 
voted affection  (Cant.  i:l5;  ii:i4,  etc.).  (3") 
It  was  the  especial  symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  descended  upon  our  Saviour  at  his  bap- 
tism, visibly  with  that  peculiar  hovering  motion 
which  distinguishes  the  descent  of  a  dove  (I\Litt. 
iii:i6;  Mark  i:io;  Luke  iii:22:  John  1:32),  and 
also  of  the  meekness,  purity,  and  splendor  of  right- 


eousness. (4)  The  ten  tribes  of  Israel  were  like 
a  silly  dove  without  heart;  when,  by  means  of 
the  Assyrian  oppression,  and  their  own  civil 
broils,  they  were  weakened,  perplexed,  dispirited, 
and  took  no  care  to  avoid  their  ruinous  afflictions 
(Hos.  vii:il).  (5)  To  mourn  lilcc  doves  is  to 
lament  in  the  most  bitter  and  desperate  manner 
(Is.  xxxviii:i4,  and  lix:ii;  Nah.  ii:7). 

DOVECOT  (duv'kot).  This  is  clearly  designated 
(Is.  lx;S)  in  describing  the  final  restoration  of  the 
Jews  after  their  long  exile. 

DOVES'   DUNG  (diivs  dang),  (Heb.  C'i'i""'^", 

khar-ay'y&-nee?n' ,  2  Kings  vi;25,  which  in  the  mar- 
gin is  written  D■'J^"'2^,  dib-yonim,  both  meaning  the 
same  thing  . 

(1)  In  the  above  compounds,  khir  and  dih  be- 
ing prefixed  to  yonim,  the  plural  form  for  doves, 
the  literal  meaning  is  as  above  translated.  By 
many  the  expression  is  considered  to  signify  lit- 
erally the  dung  of  pigeons,  as  in  the  passage  of 
2  Kings  vi  :2S. 

(2)  Different  opinions,  however,  have  been  en- 
tertained respecting  the  meaning  of  the  words 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  article,  namely, 
whether  they  should  be  taken  literally,  or  as  3 
figurative  name  of  some  vegetable  substance.  The 
strongest  point  in  favor  of  the  former  view  is  that 
all  ancient  Jewish  writers  have  understood  the 
term  literally.  Taking  it,  however,  in  this  sense, 
various  explanations  have  been  given  of  the  use 
to  which  ihc  doves'  dung  was  applied.  Some  of 
the  rabbins  were  of  opinion,  that  the  doves'  dung 
v.as  used  for  fuel,  and  Josephus,  that  it  was  pur- 
rriised  for  its  salt.  Mr.  Harmer  has  suggested 
I.  at  it  might  have  been  a  valuable  article,  as  be- 
ing of  great  use  for  quickening  the  growth  of 
esculent  plants,  particularly  melons.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, as  cited  by  Dr.  Harris,  remarks  that 
it  is  not  likely  they  had  much  ground  to  cultivate 
in  so  populous  a  city  for  gardens;  and  is  dis- 
posed therefore  to  understand  ;it  as  meaning 
the  offals  or  refuse  of  all  sorts  of  grain,  which 
was  wont  to  be  given  to  pigeons,  etc.  Dr.  Harris, 
however,  observes  that  the  stress  of  the  famine 
might  have  been  so  great  as  to  have  compelled 
the  poor  among  the  besieged  in  Samaria  to  devour 
either  the  intestines  of  the  doves,  after  the  more 
wealthy  had  eaten  the  bodies,  or,  as  it  might 
perhaps  be  rendered,  the  crops. 


Ornithogalum  umbellatum. 


(3)  Bochart,  however,  has  shown   (HierocoicoK 
11:37)  that  the  term  'pigeons'  dung'  was  applied 
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by  the  Arabs  to  different  vegetable  substances. 
He  quotes  Avicenna  as  applying  the  term  slercus 
columbarum  to  two  different  plants  or  substances. 
From  this  Bochart  has  been  led  to  consider  it  as 
identical  with  another  plant,  which  occurs  under 
the  name  of  kali,  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
languages,  and  which  was  one  of  the  pulses  used 
in  ancient  times,  as  at  the  present  day,  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  diet.  (See  Kali.)  With  reference  to  this 
grain,  it  has  been  observed  that  'large  quantities 
of  it  are  parched  and  dried,  and  stored  in  maga- 
zines at  Cairo  and  Damascus.  It  is  much  used 
during  journeys,  and  particularly  by  the  great 
pilgrim-caravan  to  Mecca;  and  if  this  conjecture 
be  correct,  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
among  the  provisions  stored  up  in  the  besieged 
city,  and  sold  at  the  extravagant  price  mentioned 
in  the  text'  (Pict.  Bible).  The  late  Lady  Callcott, 
in  her  Scripture  Herbal,  1842.  adduces  the  urni- 
thogalum  umbellaluin,  or  common  Star  of  Beth- 
lehem, as  the  'doves'  dung'  of  Scripture,  and  as- 
signs this,  as  well  as  'birds'  milk,'  as  two  of  its 
vernacular  names,  and  infers  that  the  pigeons' 
dung  which  has  been  mentioned  above  as  being 
eaten  in  England  in  the  famine  of  1316  was  the 
roots  of  this  plant.  It  is  a  native  of  this  country, 
ind  also  of  Taurus,  Caucasus,  and  Northern 
Africa.  Dioscoridcs  states  that  its  bulbs  were 
sometimes  cooked  with  bread  in  the  same  way 
as  the  melanthiuin,  and  also  that  it  was  eaten 
both  raw  and  roasted.  The  roots  were  also  com- 
monly eaten  in  Italy  and  other  southern  coun- 
tries at  an   early   period. 

DO'WTIY  (dou-rj?),  (Heb.  "'O'J,  mi'har,  price 
paid  for  a  wife.  Gen.  xxxiv:l2;  Exod.  xxii:i7;  I 
Sam.  xviii:25;   '-',  zeh'bed,  a  gift.  Gen.  xxx:2o). 

In  the  East  the  bridegroom  offers  to  the  father 
of  his  bride  a  sum  of  money,  or  value  to  his 
.■satisfaction,  before  he  can  expect  to  receive  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  Of  this  procedure  we  have 
instances  from  the  earliest  times.  (l)  When 
Jacob  had  nothing  which  he  could  immediately 
give  for  a  wife,  he  purchased  her  by  his  services 
to  her  father  Laban  (Gen.  xxix:i8j.  So  we 
find  Shechem  offers  to  pay  any  value,  as  a 
dowry  for  Dinah  (Gen.  xxxiv:i2).  In  this  pas- 
sage IS  mentioned,  a  distinction  still  observed  in 
the  Elist :  (a)  "A  dowry"  to  the  family,  as  a 
token  of  honor,  to  engage  their  favorable  interest 
in  the  desired  alliance;  (b)  "a  gift"  to  the  bride 
herself,  e.  g.,  of  jewels  and  other  decorations,  a 
compliment  of  honor,  as  Abraham's  servant  gave 
to  Rebekah.  (2)  We  find  king  Saul  (l  Sam. 
xviii:25)  instead  of  wishing  for  a  pecuniary 
dowry  from  David,  which  David  was  sensible 
he  could  not  pay  in  proimrlion  to  the  value  of 
the  bride,  required  one  hun<lrcd  foreskins  of  the 
Philistines,  thereby  proposing  his  daughter  in  re- 
ward of  valor,  as  Caleb  had  formerly  done  his 
daughter  .Achsah  to  whoever  should  take  Kirjath- 
sepher ;  that  is.  lie  gave  her  as  a  reward  of  honor, 
without  receiving  the  accustomed  dowry  (Josh. 
xv:i6).  (,i)  The  dowry  was  esteemed  so  essen- 
tial, that  Moses  even  orders  it  in  a  ca«c  where 
it  might  otherwise,  perhaps,  have  been  di'^pcnsed 
with;  "If  a  man  entice  a  maid,  that  is  not  he- 
trothed,  he  shall  endow  her  to  be  his  wife"  (Exod. 
xxii:i6);  he  shall  make  her  the  usual  nuptial 
present :  according  to  the  rank  which  he  holds  in 
the  world,  and  to  that  station  which  hi-i  wife 
might  justly  be  expected  to  maintain:  propor- 
tionate, also,  to  that  honnr  which  he  would  have 
put  upon  her.  had  he  ri-K'ilarly  solicited  her  fam- 
ily for  her;  that  is,  jewels  and  other  trinkets. 
"If  her  father  refuse  his  daughter,"  he  shall  pay 


money,  "according  to  the  dowry  of  virgins ;"  that 
is,  what  the  father  of  a  virgin  of  that  rank  of  life 
might  justly  expect  should  have  been  offered  for 
his  daughter  when  solicited  in  marriage.  And  this 
we  find  was  the  proposal  made  by  Shechem,  in 
reparation  of  the  injury  done  to  Dinah. 

DOXOLOGIES  ( Joks'olO  jiz  I,  (Gr.  SofoXo^fa,  dox- 
olog-ee'a,  giving  glory),  ascriptions  of  glory  or 
praise  to  God. 

(1)  Scriptural.  These  are  frequently  found  in 
the  Psalms  (e.  g.,  xcvi:6;  cxii:i;  cxiii:i),  and 
were  used  in  the  synagogue.  The  apostles  very 
naturally  used  them  (.Rom.  xi:36;  Eph.  iii  :2I  ; 
I  Tim.  i:i7).  We  have  aKo  examples  of  celestial 
doxologies  (Rev.  v:i3;  xix:i).  The  song  of  the 
angels  in  Luke  ii:i4  is  a  doxology.  As  to  the 
doxology  in  Matt.  vi:i3,  sec  Lord's  Prayer. 

(2)  Liturgical..  There  were  hymns  used  in  the 
service  of  the  ancient  Christians.  (l)  The  dox- 
ology was  only  a  single  sentence,  without  a  re- 
sponse, running  in  these  words,  "Glory  be  to  the 
Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
world  without  end.  Amen."  Part  of  the  latter 
clause,  "As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and 
ever  shall  be,"  was  inserted  some  time  after  the 
first  composition.  The  fourth  council  of  Toledo, 
A.  D.  633,  added  the  word  honor  to  it,  and  read  it, 
"Glory  and  honor  be  to  the  Father."  etc.,  because 
the  prophet  David  says,  "Bring  glory  and  honor 
to  the  Lord."  It  is  not  easy  to  say,  at  what 
time  the  latter  clause  was  inserted.  Some  ascribe 
it  to  the  council  at  Nice,  and  pretend  it  was  added 
in  opposition  to  the  .\rians.  But  the  first  express 
mention  made  of  it  is  in  the  second  council  oi 
Vaison.  A.  D.  529,  about  two  centuries  later.  This 
was  called  the  Lesser  Doxology.  (2)  There  was 
likewise  another  hymn,  of  great  note  in  the  an- 
cient church,  called  the  Great  Doxology,  or  An- 
gelical Hymn,  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis.  beginning 
with  those  words  which  the  angels  sung  at  our 
Saviour's  birth,  "Glory  be  to  God  on  high,"  etc. 
Thi*  was  chiefly  used  in  the  coinmunion  service. 
It  was  also  used  daily  in  private  devotions.  In 
the  Mozarabic  liturgy,  it  is  appointed  to  be  sung 
before  the  lessons  on  Christmas  Day.  Chrysostom 
often  mentions  it,  and  observes,  that  the  Ascetics, 
or  Christians  who  had  retired  from  the  world, 
met  together  daily  to  sing  this  hymn.  Who  first 
composed  it,  adding  the  remaining  part  to  the 
words  sung  by  the  angels,  is  uncertain.  Some 
suppose  it  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Lucian, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  Others 
take  it  for  the  "Gloria  Patri ;"  which  is  a  dispute 
as  difficult  to  be  determined,  as  it  is  to  find  out  the 
first  author  and  original  of  this  hymn.  (3)  There 
was  another  called  the  Trisagion,  as  old  as  the 
second  century,  beginning.  "Therefore  with  angels 
and  archangel,  and  with  all  the  company  of 
heaven,  we  laud  and  magnify  thy  glorious  name." 
They  are  still  in  use  in  church  worship. 

DBACHMA  (dr.lk-ma).  ((;r.  «/>ax»">,  dm,  A  ma),  a 
coin  i>(  silver,  the  most  Common  aiming  the  Greeks, 
and  whith  after  the  Exile  became  also  current 
aiming  the  Jews  (2  Mace.  iv:l9;  x:2o;  xii:43;  Luke 
xv:8,<)). 

The  earlier  Attic  drachmae  were  of  the  averafft 
weight  of  6().5  grains,  ami  in  a  comparison  with 
the  Engli'.h  shilling  would  he  equal  to  about 
twenty  cents.  Hut  the  specimen';  of  later  limes  are 
of  the  average  weight  of  only  61  grains,  and  some 
of  less.  In  this  state  the  drachma  was  counted 
equal  to  the  denarius,  which  was  at  first  worth 
about  seventeen  cents,  an.-i  afterward':  only  fifteen 
rents.  The  v.nliie  of  the  drachma  of  the  New 
Te--tamcnt  may  therefore  have  been  .•hoiil  six- 
teen  cents.     The   woman's  'ten  pieces  of   silver' 
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(drachma-)  in  Luke  xv:8,  would  hence  be  equal 
to  or  about  $1.05— that  is,  in  nominal  value,  for 
the  real  value  of  money  was  far  greater  in  the 
time  of  Christ  than  at  present. 

DRAG  (drag),  (Hcb.  n'^???,  mik-meh' reth),  is 
mentioned  as  being  the  object  of  worship  by  fish- 
ermen (Hab.  i:l5).     It  was  a  large  fishing  net. 

DBAGOIf  (drag'on),  in  our  version  is  used  for 
the   two  Hebrew  words  than,  19,  and  than  neen' , 

It  occurs  principally  in  the  plural  form  (Job 
XXX  129;  Ps.  xlivrig;  Is.  xiii:22;  xxxiv:i3;  xxxv: 
7;  Jer.  ix:ii;  xiv:6;  xlix :33;  and  Micah  i:8). 
These  texts,  in  general,  present  pictures  of  ruined 
cities  and  of  desolation  in  the  wilderness.  Where 
Thanim  are  associated  with  birds  of  the  desert, 
they  clearly  indicate  serpents  of  various  species, 
both  small  and  large,  as  already  noticed  in  the 
article  Adder.  In  Jer.  xiv:6,  where  wild  asses 
snuffing  up  the  wind  are  compared  to  dragons, 
the  image  will  appear  in  its  full  strength,  if  we 
understand  by  dragons,  great  boas  and  python- 
serpents,  such  as  are  figured  in  the  Pr.nenestine 
mosaics.  They  were  common  in  ancient  times, 
and  are  still  far  from  rare  in  the  tropics  of  both 
continents.  Several  of  the  species  grow  to  an 
enormous  size,  and,  during  their  periods  of 
activity,  are  in  the  habit  of  raising  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  length  into  a  vertical  position,  like 
pillars,  10  to  12  feet  high,  in  order  to  survey  the 
vicinity  above  the  surrounding  bushes,  while  with 
open  jaws  they  drink  in  a  quantity  of  the  current 
air.  The  same  character  exists  in  smaller  ser- 
pents ;  but  it  is  not  obvious,  unless  when,  threat- 
ening to  strike,  they  stand  on  end  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  their  length.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these 
species  are  mute, or  can  utter  only  a  hissing  sound; 
and  although  the  malli-pambu,  the  great  rock- 
snake  of  Southern  Asia,  is  said  to  wail  in  the 
night,  we  have  never  witnessed  such  a  phenome- 
non, nor  heard  it  asserted,  that  any  other  boa, 
python,  or  erpeton  had  a  real  voice;  but  they  hiss, 
and,  like  crocodiles,  may  utter  sounds  somewhat 
akin  to  howling. 

Figurative,  (i)  Satan  is  called  a  dra^^on  be- 
cause of  his  power,  malice,  and  hurtfulness  (Rev. 
XX  :2).  (2)  Cruel  tyrants  and  conquerors,  such 
as  the  kings  of  Assyria  and  Egypt,  are  likened  to 
dragons,  chiefly  those  of  the  water  kind,  as  croc- 
odiles, etc.,  for  their  terrible  appearance  and  de- 
structive influence  (Ps.  !xxiv:i3;  Is.  xxvii:i;  li : 
9;  Ezek.  xxix:3).  (3)  The  heathen  empire  of 
Rome  is  likened  to  a  great  red  dragon;  that  is, 
a  fierce  and  powerfully  persecuting  monster. 
Rome,  in  a  most  bloody  manner,  wasted  the  na- 
tions, and  persecuted  the  church  of  God  (Rev. 
xii:3).  (4)  The  "dragon  and  his  angels"  were  cast 
out  into  the  earth,  when  the  power  of  the  bloody 
persecutors  was  brought  low ;  heathen  idolatry 
and  superstition  banished  out  of  the  cities  to 
villages;  and  the  power  of  Satan  and  his  agents 
trampled  under  foot  (Rev.  xiirg).  (5)  Anti- 
christ speaks  as  a  dragon;  by  diabolic  and  heathen 
authority  he  teaches,  and.  under  the  most  terrible 
penalties,  imposes  Pagan  errors,  superstition, 
and  idolatry  (Rev.  xiii:2).  (6)  Wicked  men  are 
like  dragons;  they  are  the  seed  of  the  old  serpent, 
and  are  full  of  sinful  poison;  and  destruction  and 
misery  are  in  all  their  ways  (Is.  xxxv;7;  xliii: 
20). 

DRAGON  WELL  (drag'on  wel),  (Heb.  T^^^ 
i  ?,  ane  hat-tan-neen' ,  fountain  of  jackals,    Neh. 
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11:13;  comp.  iii:i3,  14),  lay  east  of  Jerusalem,  near 
the  valley  gate.  It  is  probably  identical  with  the 
modern    Upper  Pool  of  Gihon,  but  much  doubt 


exists  as  to  its  identification.     (See  Robinson,  Bib. 
Re'    i.  473,  514,  1st  ed.;  Barclay,  City  of  the  Gt. 

DRAM  (dram).     See  Daric. 
DRAUGHT  (draft). 

1.  (Gr.  irtixk,  ag' rah,  Luke  vrg),  a  catching  of 
fish,  a  haul. 

2.  (Gr.  i-<t><:Spiiv,  af-ed-rone' ,  Matt.  xv:i7,  place 
for  sitting  apart),  house  of  the  sewer,  the  bowel, 
the  intestine  below  the  stomach. 

DRAXJGHTHOXrSE  (draft-hous),  (Heb.^^^^n^. 
tnakh-ar-aiv-aw' ,  literally,  easing  one's  self),  a 
privy  or  sink.  Jehu,  in  contempt  for  Baal,  or- 
dered his  temple  to  be  destroyed  and  the  place 
turned  into  a  receptacle  for  ordure  or  offal  (2 
Kings  x:27). 

DRAWER  (dra'er)  OF  WATER  (Heb.  Q^JS 
^^'",  sho-ayb' ,  drawer,  mah'yim,  water,  Deut.  xxix. 
II;  Josh.  ix:2l,23).  The  work  of  the  drawer  of 
water  was  of  a  hard  and  servile  character. 

DREAM   (drera),    (Heb.  D'i'?n,  khal-ome' ;    Gr. 

Ivap,  on'ar). 

Of  all  the  subjects  upon  which  the  mind  of  man 
has  speculated,  there  is  perhaps  none  which  has 
more  perplexed  than  that  of  dreaming. 

Whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  attending  the 
subject,  still  we  know  that  it  has  formed  a  chan- 
nel through  which  Jehovah  was  pleased  in  former 
times  to  reveal  His  character  and  dispensations 
to  His  people. 

(1)  Causes.  In  regard  to  the  immediate  cause 
of  drearning  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  were 
very  various. 

We  believe  that  dreams  are  ordinarily  the  re- 
embodiment  of  thought  which  have  before,  in 
so.aie  shape  or  other,  occupied  our  minds.  They 
are  broken  fragments  of  our  former  conceptions 
revived,  and  heterogeneously  brought  together. 
If  they  break  off  from  their  connecting  chain,  and 
become  loosely  associated,  they  exhibit  ofttimes 
absurd  combinations,  but  the  elements  still  sub- 
sist. If,  for  instance,  any  irritation,  such  as 
pain,  fever,  etc.,  should  excite  the  perceptive 
organs  while  the  reflective  ones  are  under  the 
influence  of  sleep,  we  have  a  consciousness  of 
objects,  colors,  or  sounds  being  presented  to  us, 
just  as  if  the  former  organs  were  actually  stimu- 
lated by  having  such  impressions  communicated 
to  them  by  the  external  senses;  whilst,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  repose  of  the  reflecting  power,  we 
are  unable  to  rectify  the  illusion,  and  conceive 
that  the  scenes  passing  before  us,  or  the  sounds 
that  we  hear,  have  a  real  existence.  This  want 
of  mutual  co-operation  between  the  different  fac- 
ulties of  the  mind  may  account  for  the  disjointed 
character  of  dreams.  This  position  might  be  fully 
substantiated  by  an  appeal  to  the  evidence  of 
fact.  Dr.  Beattie  speaks  of  a  man  who  could 
be  made  to  dream  anything  by  whispering  in  his 
ear.  Dr.  Gregory  relates  of  himself  that,  having 
once  had  occasion  to  apply  a  bottle  of  hot  water 
to  his  own  feet  when  he  retired  to  bed,  he  dreamed 
that  he  was  ascending  the  side  of  Mount  ALtna, 
and  that  he  found  the  heat  of  the  ground  almost 
insufferable.  Persons  who  have  had  blisters 
applied  to  their  heads  have  been  known  to  dream 
of  being  scalped  by  a  party  of  North  .'\merican 
Indians.  Sleeping  in  a  smoky  room,  we  may 
dream  of  a  house  or  a  city  being  in  flames.  The 
smell  of  a  flower  applied  to  the  nostrils  may  call 
forth  the  idea  of  walking  in  a  garden ;  and  the 
sound  of  a  flute  may  excite  in  us  the  most  pleas- 
urable associations. 
Here,  then,   we  discover  one  great  source  of 
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that  class  of  dreams  of  which  Solomon  speaks  in 
Ecdes.  V  :■}. 

The  only  one  of  our  mental  powers  which  is 
not  suspended  while  dreammg  is  fancy,  or  imagi- 
nation. We  often  find  memory  and  judgment 
alternately  suspended  and  exercised.  Sometimes 
we  fancy  ourselves  contemporaneous  with  persons 
who  have  lived  ages  before;  here  memory  is  at 
work,  but  judgment  is  set  aside.  We  dream  of 
carrying  on  a  very  connected  discourse  with  a 
deceased  friend,  and  are  not  conscious  that  he  is 
no  more;  here  judgment  is  awake,  but  memory 
suspended.  The  power,  however,  to  judge  cor- 
rectly, is  always  wanting  in  the  dream.  No  mat- 
ter how  absurd  the  premise  may  be,  the  mind  in 
dreaming   accepts   it   as  correct. 

In  the  dream  the  mind  is  creator,  inventor, 
artist,  musician,  dramatist,  poet,  orator,  etc.  The 
humblest  plowboy  transcends  often  in  his  dreams 
all  that  a  Shakespeare  has  ever  written.  Dream- 
ing is  one  of  the  most  wonderful,  if  not  the  most 
wonderful  of  all  the  phenomena  connected  with 
(he  human  mind.  It  gives  a  forceful  suggestion  of 
the  infinite  possibilities  which  lie  in  the  soul, 
waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  call  them  into 
active  exercise. 

(2)  Patriarchal  Dispensation.  How  God 
revealed  himself  by  dreams,  and  raised  up  per- 
sons to  interpret  them,  the  Scriptures  abundantly 
testify.  Under  the  three  successive  dispensations 
we  find  this  channel  of  communication  with  man 
adopted.  It  was  doubtless  in  this  way  that  God 
appeared  to  the  father  of  the  faithful,  ordering 
him  to  forsake  country,  kindred,  and  his  father's 
house,  and  to  go  into  the  land  that  he  would  show 
him.  To  this  divine  command  Abraham  paid  a 
ready  obedience.  It  was  by  a  similar  prompt 
obedience  to  the  admonition  conveyed  to  him  in 
a  drc.im  that  Abiniclcch,  himself  (Geii.  xx:3i  and 
Abraham,  too,  were  saved  from  the  evil  conse- 

?uences  of  his  meditated  act.  In  Gen.  xxxi:lo, 
acob  informs  his  wives  that  it  was  God  who 
saw  how  Laban  oppressed  him — who  had  directed 
him  to  take  the  speckled,  etc.  cittle  for  his  wages, 
and  had  ordered  him  to  return  home.  He  obeyed ; 
and  when  Laban,  designing  to  do  Jacob  some 
harm  (Gen.  xxxi:24),  pursued,  and  after  seven 
days  overtook  him,  God.  by  a  dream,  prevented 
the  meditated  evil.  Joseph,  whilst  yet  a  child, 
had  dreams  predictive  of  his  future  advancement 
(Gen,    xxxvii:6-ll) 

(3)  Mosaic  Dispensation.  Such  were  some  of 
the  dreams  by  winch  Gud  revealed  himself  under 
the  patriarchal  dispensation;  and  that  the  same 
divine  mode  of  communicating  with  man  was 
continued  under  that  of  Moses  is  evident  from  an 
express  word  of  promise  (Num.  xii:6).  That 
dreams  were  one  of  the  ways  whereby  God  was 
wont  to  signify  his  pleasure  to  men  under  this 
dispensation  is  evident  from  the  complaint  of 
Saul  to  the  spirit  of  Samuel  (whom  the  wilch 
pretended  to  raise  up),  when  he  asked  him.  "Why 
hast  thou  disquieted  me  to  bring  me  up?'  Saul 
answered,  'I  am  sore  distressed  ;  for  the  Philistines 
make  war  against  me,  and  God  is  departed  from 
me,  and  answers  me  no  more ;  neither  by  prophets, 
nor  by  dreams;  therefore  I  have  called  ihcc  that 
thou  mavest  make  known  to  me  what  I  shall  do.' 
And,  in  order  to  guard  against  imposition,  Moses 
pronounced  a  penally  against  dreams  which 
were  invented  ami  wickedly  made  use  of.  for 
the  promotion  of  idolatry  CDeul.  xiii:i-5V  Thus 
Zeehariah  (x:j)  complains:  'The  idols  have 
spoken  vanity,  and  the  diviners  have  spoken  a  lie, 
and  have  told  false  dreams;  they  comfort  in 
vain.'  And  so  Jeremiah  (xxiii:25),  'I  have  heard 
what  the  prophets  said  that  prophesy  lies  in  my 


name,  saying,  I  have  dreamed.  I  have  dreamed, 
etc.  Yet  this  abuse  did  not  alter  God's  plan  in 
the  right  use  of  them;  for  in  the  28th  verse  of  the 
same  chapter  it  is  said  'the  prophet  that  hath  a 
dtcam,  and  he  that  hath  my  word,  let  him  speak 
my  word  faithfully.  What  is  the  chaff  to  the 
wheat?     saith  the  Lord.' 

When  Gideon  warred  with  the  Amalekites,  and 
was  alarmed  at  their  vast  multitudes,  he  was  en- 
couraged to  do  God's  will  by  overhearing  one  of 
them  relate  his  dream,  and  another  giving  the  in- 
terpretation (Judg.  vii).  Again,  it  was  in  a 
dream  that  God  was  pleased  to  grant  Solomon  a 
promise  of  wisdom  and  understanding  (i  Kings 
lii  :5,  etc.).  Here  we  may  perceive  what  converse 
the  Lord  was  pleased  to  hold  with  Solomon  in  a 
dream;  and  the  sacred  record  informs  us  how 
punctually  everything  herein  promised  was  ful- 
filled. The  knowledge  of  visions  and  dreams  is 
reckoned  amongst  the  principal  gifts  and  graces 
sometimes  bestowed  by  God  upon  them  that  fear 
him;  so  it  is  said  of  Daniel  and  his  companion, 
that  'God  gave  them  knowledge  and  skill  in  all 
learning  and  wisdom;  and  Daniel  had  under- 
standing in  all  visions  and  dreams  (Dan.  i:l7)- 
And  the  God  who  had  imparted  this  spirit  unto 
his  servant  Daniel  soon,  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
providence,  gave  occasion  for  its  exercise  (Dan. 
ii).  In  the  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  a  great 
variety  of  ends  were  attained  in  reference  to 
Babylon,  Israel,  and  indeed  the  world — all  of 
which  were  worthy  of  God's  miraculous  inter- 
ference. 

(4)  Christian  Dispensation.  That  this  method 
of  God's  revealing  himself  was  not  confined  to  the 
legal  dispensation,  but  was  to  be  extended  to  the 
Christian  is  evident  from  Joel  (ii:28).  '.'\nd  after- 
wards (saith  the  Lord)  I  will  pour  out  my  spirit 
upon  all  flesh  ;  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters 
shall  prophesy  ;  your  young  men  shall  see  visions, 
and  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams  '  In  .■Xcts 
ii:i7  we  find  the  .Xpostle  Peter  applying  this  to 
the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  .Xccordingiy. 
we  read  that  when  Joseph  designed  to  put  M.iry 
away,  because  he  perceived  her  to  be  with  child. 
he  was  turned  from  his  purpose  by  a  dream,  in 
which  an  angel  made  the  truth  of  the  matter 
known  to  him  (Matt.  i:2o).  And  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter  it  is  stated  that  God.  in  a  dream, 
warned  the  wise  men  not  to  return  to  Herod. 
Moreover,  in  verses  1.1  and  19.  Joseph  is  instructed 
to  flee  into  and  return  from  Egypt  with  the  child 
Jesus. 

We  inquire  not  how  far  God  may  have  revealed 
himself  to  man  beyond  what  Holy  Scripture 
records.  Some  of  the  dreams,  both  of  ancient 
and  modern  times,  which  lay  claim  to  a  divine 
character,  are  certainly  striking,  and  may,  for 
aught  we  know,  have  had.  and  may  still  have,  a 
collateral  bearing  on  the  development  of  God's 
purposes.  J-  ^^  .  1~* 

John  Newton,  concerned  about  his  soul's  inter- 
est, had  a  dream  which  made  the  way  of  salvation 
clear  to  him. 

DREDOi:  (drfj),  (Job  xxiv:6,  in  marR.,  A.  V., 
"mingled  tiTii.  or  dredge"),  a  wnrd  still  used  in 
Wiltshire;  dredge-malt,  or  inalt  made  of  o.its  and 
barley. 

DREGS  (drfRs). 

1.  The  rendering  of  the  Heh.  ^^V,  sheh'mer, 
Ps.  IxxvS.  elsewhere  /,'«  of  wine. 

2.  Heh.  f^?5?,  koob-fiah'ath.  gohlet  (Is.  litiy.  7l\ 
and  rendered  "dregs  <>f  the  cup  oi  uiy  lury,"  bui 
better,  "the  goblet  of  his  lury.' 
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DBESS  (dres),  is  used  in  Scripture  in  the  follow- 
ing senses: 

1.  To  till   the  soil  (Heb.  ~CV^  av'-bad ,  to  serve, 

Gen.  ii:l5;  Deut.  xxviii;39;  Gr.  yei^pyiu,  ghe/iore- 
gheh'o,  Heb.  vi;7). 

2.  Preparation  of  food  (Heb.  ~"ft',  aiv-saw' .  to 
make,  Gen.  xviii:/,  8;  I  Sam.  xxv:i8;  2  Sam.  xii:4, 
etc.j. 

3.  Trimming  lamps  (Heb.  ^V',  yaw-tab',  make 
right,  Exod.  xxx:7). 

The  subject  of  the  costume  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews is  involved  in  much  obscurity  and  doubt. 

1,  \Sources  of  Information.  there  are, 
however,  many  allusions  to  dress  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  these  form  the  only  source  of  our  pos- 
itive information.  They  are  often,  indeed,  ob- 
scure, and  of  uncertain  interpretation ;  but  they 
are  invaluable  m  so  far  as  they  enable  us  to 
compare  and  verify  the  information  derivable 
from  other  sources.     These  sources  are : 

(1)  The  costume  of  neighboring  ancient  nations, 
as  represented  in  their  monuments. 

(2)  The  alleged  costume  of  Jews  as  represented 
in  the  same  monuments. 

(3)  The  present  costumes  (which  are  known  to 
be  ancient)  of  Syria  and  Arabia. 

(4)  Tradition. 

2.  The  M  numents.  The  range  of  inquiry 
into  monumental  costume  is  very  limited.  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  Egypt  are  the  only  countries  where 
monuments  would  be  likely  to  afford  any  useful 
information;  but  Arabia  has  left  no  monumental 
figures,  and  Syria  none  of  sufficiently  ancient  date; 
and  it  is  left  for  Egypt  to  supply  all  the  informa- 
tion likely  to  be  of  use. 

(1)  Extent  and  Value.  The  extent  and  value 
of  this  information,  for  the  particular  purpose, 
we  believe  to  be  far  less  than  is  usually  repre- 
sented. That  we  are  not  disposed  to  undervalue 
the  information  derivable  from  the  Egyptian 
monuments  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  Biblical 
history  and  antiquities,  the  pages  of  the  present 
work  will  sufficiently  evince.  But  the  rage  for 
this  kind  of  illustration  has  been  carried  to  such 
preposterous  lengths,  and  is  so  likely  in  its  fur- 
ther progress  to  confuse  our  notions  of  ihe  real 
position  which  the  Hebrews  occupied,  that  it  may 
not  be  an  unwholesome  caution  to  remind  our 
readers  that  the  Egyptians  and  the  Hebrews  were 
an  exceedingly  different  people — as  different  in 
every  respect  as  can  well  be  conceived ;  and  that 
the  climates  which  they  inhabited  were  so  very 
different  as  to  necessitate  a  greater  difference  of 
food  and  dress  than  might  be  presupposed  of 
countries  so  near  to  each  other.  This  considera- 
tion appears  to  us  to  render  of  little  value  the 
very  ingenious  illustrations  of  Jewish  costume 
which  have  been  deduced  from  this  source. 

(2)  Home  Manufacture.  It  is  true  that  the 
Jewish  nation  was  cradled  in  Egypt ;  and  this 
circumstance  may  have  had  some  influence  on 
ceremonial  dresses,  and  the  ornaments  of  women; 
but  we  do  not  find  that  nations  circumstanced  as 
the  Jews  were,  readily  adopt  the  costumes  of  other 
nations,  especially  when  their  residence  in  Egypt 
was  always  regarded  by  them  as  temporary,  and 
when  their  raiment  was  of  home  manufacture — 
spun  and  woven  by  the  women  from  the  produce 
of  their  flocks  (Exod.  xxxv:25).  We  find  also 
that,  immediately  after  leaving  Egypt,  the  prin- 
cipal article  of  dress  among  the  Hebrews  was 
some  ample  woolen  garment,  fit  to  sleep  in  (Exod. 
xxii:27),  to  which  nothing  similar  is  to  be  seen 
among  the  costumes  of  Esr\'pt. 

With  respect  to  the  supposed  representation  of 


Jews  in  ancient  monuments,  if  any  authentn. 
examples  could  be  found,  even  of  a  single  figure 
in  the  ancient  costume,  it  would  afford  much 
satisfaction,  as  tending  to  elucidate  many  passages 
of  Scripture  which  cannot  at  present  be  with  cer- 
tainty explained.  The  sculptures  and  paintings 
supposed  to  represent  ancient  Hebrews  are  con- 
tained in  the  painting  described  below. 

(3)  Painting  at  Beni  Hassan.  \  painting  at 
Beni  Hassan  represents  the  arrival  of  some  for- 
eigners in  Egj'pt,  and  is  supposed  to  figure  the 
arrival  of  Joseph's  brethren  in  that  country.  The 
accessories  of  the  scene,  the  physiognomies  of 
the  persons,  and  the  time  to  which  the  picture 
relates,  are  certainly  in  unison  with  that  event, 
and  though  we  must  speak  with  hesitation  on 
the  subject,  the  conjecture  is  probably  correct. 


All  the  men  wear  sandals.  Some  of  them  are 
clad  only  in  a  short  tunic  or  shirt,  with  close 
sleeves ;  others  wear  over  this  a  kind  of  sleeveless 
plaid  or  mantle,  thrown  over  the  left  shoul- 
der, and  passing  under  the  right  arm.  It  is  of 
a  striped  and  curiously  figured  pattern,  and  looks 
exceedingly  like  the  fine  grass  woven  cloth  of  the 
South  Sea.  Otheis  have,  instead  of  this,  a 
fringe d  s\Cni  of  the  same  material.  All  the  fig- 
ures are  bare-headed,  and  wear  beards,  which  are 
circumstances  favorable  to  the  identification.  The 
fringed  skirt  of  figure  i  is  certainly  a  remarkable 
circumstance.  Moses  directed  that  the  people 
should  wear  a  fringe  at  the  hem  of  their  gar- 
ments (Num.  xv:38)  ;  and  the  probability  is  that 
this  command  merely  perpetuated  a  more  ancient 
usage. 

(4)  Egyptian  Sculpture  in  Other  Tombs. 
This  fringe  reappears,  much  enlarged,  in  the 
other  Egyptian  sculpture  in  which  Jews  are  sup- 
posed to  be  represented.  These  are  in  a  tomb 
discovered  by  Belzoni,  in  the  valley  of  Bab-el 
Melook,  near  Thebes.  There  are  captives  of 
different  nations,  and  among  them  four  figures, 
supposed  to  represent  Jews.     The  scene  is  imag- 


ined to  commemorate  the  triumphs  of  Pharaoh- 
Necho  in  that  war  in  w^hich  the  Jews  were  de- 
feated at  Megiddo,  and  their  king  Josiah  slain 
(2  Chron.  xxxv,  xxxvi).  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  dress  of  these  figures  differs  little,  excepting 
in  the  length  of  the  fringe,  from  that  of  the 
skirted  figure  in  the  earlier  painting;  and  so  far 
this  is  a  corroborative  circumstance  in  favor  of 
both. 
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(5)  Behistun  Rock.  On  the  face  of  a  rock,  at 
Behistuii,  on  the  Median  border  of  the  ancient 
Assyria,  there  is  a  remarkable  sculpture,  repre- 
senting a  number  of  captives  strung  together  by 
the  neck,  brought  l)efore  the  king  and  conqueror, 
who  seems  pronouncing  sentence  upoli  them. 
The  venerable  antiquity  of  this  sculpture  is  un- 
questionable ;  and  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  was  led  to 
fancy  that  the  sculpture  commemorates  the  sub- 
jugation and  deportation  of  the  ten  tribes  by  Shal- 
maneser,  King  of  Assyria  (2  Kings  xvii:6). 


There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  dress  of 
the  Jews  was  in  any  important  respect  different 
from  that  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  same 
and  immediately  bordering  countries.  The  pre- 
vailing style  was  a  close  tunic  under  a  loose  outer 
garment,  the  latter  being  replaced  sometimes  by 
a  cloak.  The  dresses  were  often  of  brilliant  col- 
ors  and   variegated   pattern. 

Such  is  the  information  to  be  derived  from 
ancient    monuments. 


3.  Tradition.  That  to  he  obtained  from 
tradition  is  etnbiidiod  in  the  following: 

(1)  Monks  and  Pilprims.  In  the  dresses  of 
monks  and  pilgrims,  which  may  be  traced  to  an 
ancient  date,  and  which  are  an  intended  imitation 
of  the  dresses  supposed  to  have  been  worn  by 
the  fir-t  disciples  .ind  apostles  of  Christ. 

(2)  Conventional  Oarb.  The  garb  conven- 
tionally assigned  by  painters  to  Scriptural  char-' 
:icters,  which  was  equally  intended  to  embodv 
the  dress  of  the  apostolical  period,  and  !«  corrected 
in  some  degree  by  ihc  notions  of  Oriental  costume 
which  were  collected  during  the  Crusades. 

4.  Arabian  Costumes.  We  may  nowtumto 
modern  sources  of  illustration.  With  the  cxccii- 
tions  of  the  foreign  Turkish  costume  and  the  mod- 
ification thereof,  and  wiih  certain  local  excep- 
tions, chiefly  in  mountainous  regions,  it  may  be 
said  that  there  is  one  prevailing  costume  in  all 
the  countries  of  .Asia  between  the  Tigris  and 
Mediterranean,  and  throughout  Northern  .Africa, 
from  the  Nile  to  Morocco  and  the  hanks  of  the 
Senegal.  This  costume  is  substantially  Arabian, 
and  owes  its  extension  to  the  wide  conquests  of 
the  Arabians  under  the  first  caliphs;  and  it  is 
through  the  Arabians — the  least  changed  of  an- 
cient  nations,   and   almost   the   only  one   which 


has  remained  as  a  nation  from  ancient  times — that 
tile  antiquity  of  this  costume  may  be  proved. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  ancient  costume  of 
Western  Asia,  and  while  one  set  of  proofs  would 
carry  it  up  to  Scriptural  times,  another  set  of 
strong  probabilities  and  satisfactory  analogies  will 
take  it  back  to  the  most  remote  periods  of  Scrip- 
tural history,  and  will  suggest  ttiat  the  dress  of 
the  Jews  themselves  was  very  similar,  without 
being  strictly  identical. 

(1)  Desert  Tribes.  It  is  to  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  two  very  different  sorts  of 
dresses  among  the  .Arabians.  One  is  that  of  the 
Bedouin  tribes,  and  the  other  that  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  towns.  The  distinction  between  these  is 
seldom  clearly  understood,  or  correctly  stated; 
but  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  purpose 
of  the  present  notice.  Instead  therefore  of  speak- 
ing of  the  Arabian  costume  as  one  thing,  we 
must  regard  it  as  two  things — the  desert  costume, 
and   the   town   costume. 

If,  then,  our  views  of  Hebrew  costume  were 
based  on  the  actual  costume  of  the  Arabians,  we 
should  be  led  to  conclude  that  the  desert  costume 
represented  that  which  was  worn  during  the  pa- 
triarchal period,  and  until  the  Israelites  had  been 
some  time  settled  in  Canaan ;  and  the  town  cos- 
tume that  which  was  adopted  from  their  neigh- 
bors when  they  became  a  settled  people. 

This  is  a  subject  which,  more  than  any  other, 
requires  the  aid  of  pictorial  illustration  to  render 
the  details  intelligible.  Having  provided  our- 
selves with  these,  our  further  observations  will 
tnost  advantageously  take  the  form  of  explana- 
tions of  them,  and  of  comments  upon  them. 

Under  the  notion  that  the  desert  costume  be- 
longs to  the  patriarchal  period,  the  precedence 
is  here  given  to  it.  Only  the  outer  articles  of 
dress  are  distinctive,  those  which  are  worn  under- 
neath being  similar  to  other  articles  worn  by  the 
town  and  peasant  classes,  and  which  as  such  will 
be  hereafter  noticed. 


(2)  Bedouin  Head-dress.  The  distinctive 
head-dress  of  the  liediuiin,  and  which  has  not 
been  adopted  by  any  other  nation,  or  even  by  the 
Arabian  townsmen,  is  a  kerchief  (kcffeh)  folded 
triangularly,  and  thrown  over  the  head  so  as  to 
fall  down  over  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and 
bound  to  the  head  by  a  band  of  twisted  wool  or 
camel's  hair.  We  forbear  at  the  moment  from 
inquiring  whether  this  was  or  was  not  in  use 
am^ng  the  ancient   Hebrews. 

(3)  Cloak.  The  cloak  is  called  an  abba  It  is 
made  of  wool  and  hair,  and  of  various  degrees 
of  fineness.  It  is  sometimes  entirely  black,  or 
entirely  white,  but  is  more  usually  marked  with 
broad  stripes,   the  colors  of  which    (never  more 
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than  two,  one  of  which  is  always  white)  are  dis- 
tinctive of  the  tribe  by  which  it  is  worn.  The 
cloak  is  altogether  shapeless,  being  like  a  square 
sack,  with  an  opening  in  front,  and  with  slits  at 
the  sides  to  let  out  the  arms.  The  Arab  who 
wears  it  by  day,  sleeps  in  it  by  night,  as  does 
often  the  peasant  by  whom  it  has  been  adopted; 
and  in  all  probability  this  was  the  garment 
similarly  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  which 
a  benevolent  law,  delivered  while  Israel  was  still 
ill  the  desert,  forbade  to  be  kept  in  pledge  be- 
yond the  day,  that  the  poor  might  not  be  without 
a  covering  at  night   (Exod.  xxii:27). 

Among  the  Arab  tribes  or  Moors  of  Northern 
Africa,  the  outer  garment  is  more  generally  the 
bownoos  (Fig.  3),  a  woolen  cloak,  not  unlike  the 
066a,  but  furnished  with  a  hood,  and  this  is  some- 
times strangely  confounded  with  a  totally  different 


outer-garment  worn  in  the  same  regions,  usually 
called  the  hyke,  but  which  is  also,  according  to 
its  materials,  quality,  or  color,  distinguished  by 
various  other  names ;  and  writers  have  produced 
some  confusion  by  not  observing  that  these  names 
refer  to  an  article  of  raiment  which  under  all 
these  names  is  essentially  the  same.  Regardless 
of  these  minute  distinctions,  this  part  of  dress  may 
be  described  as  a  large  woolen  blanket,  either 
white  or  brown,  and  in  summer  a  cotton  sheet 
(usually  blue  or  white,  or  both  colors  together). 
Putting  one  corner  before  over  the  left  shoulder, 
the  wearer  brings  it  behind,  and  then  under  the 
right  arm,  and  so  over  the  body,  throwing  it  be- 
hind over  the  left  shoulder,  and  leaving  the  right 
arm  free  for  action  (Fig.  2).  It  is  sometimes 
thrown  over  the  head  as  a  protection  from  the  sun 
or  wind  (Fig.  l),  and  calls  to  mind  the 
various  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  per- 
sons are  described  as  covering  their  heads  with 
their  mantles  (2  Sam.  xv:3o;  i  Kings  xix:i3; 
Esth.  vi:l2).  This  article  of  dress,  originally 
borrowed  from  the  nomades,  is  known  in  Arabia, 
and  extends  westward  to  the  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic, being  most  extensively  used  by  all  classes 
of  the  population.  The  seat  of  this  dress,  and  of 
the  abba  respectively,  is  indicated  by  the  direction 
of  their  importation  into  Egypt.  The  hykes  are 
imported  from  the  west  (i.  e.,  from  North 
Africa),  and  the  abbas  from  Syria.  The  close 
resemblance  of  the  above  group  of  real  costume 
to  those  in  which  the  traditionary  ecclesiastical 
and  traditionary  artistical  costumes  are  displayed, 
must  be  obvious  to  the  most  cursory  observer.  It 
may  also  be  noticed  that  the  hyke  is  not  withoiit 
some  resemblance,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  worn,  to  the  outer  garment  of  one  of  the 
figures  in  the  Egyptian  family,  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  arrival  of  Joseph's  brethren  in  Egypt. 


5.  Village  Costumes.  We  now  turn  to  the 
costumes  which  are  seen  in  the  towns  and  villages 
of  southwestern  Asia. 

(1)  Drawers.  In  the  Scriptures  drazvcrs  are 
only  mentioned  in  the  injunction  that  the  high- 
priest  should  wear  them  (Exod.  xxviii:42),  which 
seems  to  show  that  they  were  not  generally  in 
use ;  nor  have  we  any  evidence  that  they  ever 
became  common.  (See  Priests.)  Drawers  de- 
scending to  the  middle  of  the  thighs  were  worn 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  workmen  often 
laid  aside  all  the  rest  of  their  dress  when  occu- 
pied in  their  labors.  As  far  as  this  part  of  dress 
was  used  at  all  by  the  Hebrews,  it  was  doubtless 
either  like  this,  or  similar  to  those  which  are 
now  worn  in  Western  Asia  by  all,  except  some 
among  the  poorer  peasantry,  and  by  many  of  the 
Bedouin  Arabs.  They  are  of  linen  or  cotton,  of 
ample  breadth,  tied  around  the  body  by  a  running 
string,  or  band,  and  always  worn  next  the  skin, 
not  over  the  shirt  as  in  Europe. 

It  will  be  asked,  when  the  poor  Israelite  had 
pawned  his  outer-garment  'wherein  he  slept,'  what 
dress  was  left  to  him?  The  answer  is  probably 
supplied  in  the  cotton,  or  woolen  frocks  or  shirts, 
which  often,  in  warm  weather,  form  the  sole  dress 
of  the  Bedouin  peasants,  and  the  lower  class  of 
townspeople.  To  this  the  abba  or  hyke  is  the 
proper  outer  robe,  but  is  usually,  in  summer,  dis- 
pensed with  in  the  day-time,  and  in  the  ordinary 
pursuits  and  occupations  of  life.  It  is  sometimes 
worn  without,  but  more  usually  with,  a  girdle. 

(2)  Shirt.  The  shirt  worn  by  the  superior  classes 
is  of  the  same  shape,  but  of  finer  materials.  If  we 
call  this  a  shirt,  the  Hebrews  doubtless  had  it — the 
sole  dress  (excepting  the  cloak)  of  the  poor,  and  the 
inner  robe  of  the  rich.  Such,  probably,  were  the 
'sheets'  (translated  'shirts'  ni  some  versions),  of 
which  Samson  despoiled  thirty  Philistines  to  pay 
the   forfeit  of  his  riddle   (Judg.   xiv:i3,   19).     It 


is  shown  from  the  Talmud,  indeed,  that  the  He- 
brews of  later  days  had  a  shirt  called  chaluk, 
which  it  would  appear  was  often  of  wool  (Light- 
foot,  Hor.  Heb.  on  Luke  ix:3),  and  which  is  de- 
scribed as  the  ordinary  inner-garment,  the  outer 
being  the  cloak  or  mantle.  This  shows  that  the 
shirt  or  frock  was,  as  in  modern  usage,  the  ordi- 
nary dress  of  the  Jews,  to  which  a  mantle  (abba, 
hyke.  or  bournoos)  was  the  outer  covering. 

(3)  Gown  or  Caftan.  Among  all  the  garments 
of  persons  of  the  superior  class  the  shirt  covered 
by  a  striped  (sometimes  figured)  gown  or  caftan, 
of  mingled  silk  and  cotton,  was  commonly  worn.  It 
descends  to  the  ankles,  with  long  sleeves,  extend- 
ing a  few  inches  beyond  the  fingers'  ends,  but  di- 
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vided  from  a  point  a  little  above  the  wrist,  so  that 
the  hand  is  generally  exposed,  though  it  may  be 
concealed  by  the  sleeve  when  necessary ;  for  it  is 
customary  to  cover  the  hands  in  the  presence  of  a 


person  of  high  rank.  It  is  very  common,  especially 
in  winter,  for  persons  to  sleep  without  removing 
this  gown,  but  only  unloosing  the  girdle  by  which 
it  is  bound.  It  is  not  unusual  within  doors  to 
see  persons  without  any  article  of  dress  outside 
this;  but  it  is  considered  decidedly  as  an  undress, 
and  no  respectable  person  is  beheld  out  of  doors. 
or  receives  or  pays  visits,  without  an  outer  cover- 
ing. Hence  persons  clad  in  this  alone  arc  said  to 
be  'naked'  in  Scripture — that  is.  not  in  the  usual 
complete  dress;  for  there  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  this,  or  something  like  this,  is  the 
Kclli-o'-ncth  of  the  Scripture  ( Exod.  xxviii:40; 
Job  XXX  ;i8;  Is.  xxii  :2i,  etc.).  A  similar  robe  is 
worn  by  the  women,  as  was  also  the  case  among 
the  Israelites  (2  Sam.  xiii:l8,  19;  Cant.  v:^).  It 
is  in  the  bosom  of  this  robe  that  various  articles 
are  carried,  and  hence  the  Scriptural  expression 
of  giving  things  'into  the  bosom.' 

(4)  The  Girdle.  The  girdle  worn  over  this, 
around  the  waist,  is  usually  a  colored  shawl,  or 
long  piece  of  figured  white  muslin.  The  girdle 
of  the  poorer  classes  is  of  coarse  stuff,  and  often 
of  leather,  with  clasps.  This  leathern  girdle  is 
also  much  used  by  the  Arabs,  and  by  persons  of 
condition  when  equipped  for  journey.  It  is  some- 
times ornamented  with  workings  in  colored 
worsted,  or  silk,  or  with  metal  studs,  shells,  beads, 
etc.  Both  kinds  of  girdles  were  certainly  in  use 
among  the  Hebrews  (2  Kings  i  ;S ;  Matt.  iii:4; 
Mark  i:6:  comp.  Jcr.  xiii:l).  It  is  known  to  all 
readers  of  Scripture  how  often  the  'girdle'  and  the 
act  of  'girding  the  loins'  is  mentioned.  It  seems 
from  2  Sam.  xx  :8.  that  it  was  usual  to  wear  a 
knife  or  poniard  in  the  girdle.  This  custom  is 
still  general,  and  denotes  not  any  deadly  disposi- 
tion, but  the  want  of  clasp  knives.  Men  of  lit- 
erary vocations  replace  it  by  an  inkhorn.  as  was 
also  the  case  among  the  Israelites  (Ezck.  ix  :2') 

(5)  The  Benlsh.  Over  the  gown  is  worn  either 
the  short-sleeved  gibbeh.  which  is  a  long  coat 
of  woolen  cloth,  or  the  long-sleeved  lu-nish. 
which  is  also  of  woolen  cloth,  and  may  be  worn 
either  over  or  instead  of  the  other.  The  Iwnish  is, 
by   reason   of   its   long   sleeves    (with    which   the 


hands  may  be  covered),  the  robe  of  ceremony,  and 
IS  worn  in  the  presence  of  superiors  and  persons 
of  rank.  Over  one  or  both  of  these  robes  may  be 
worn  the  abba,  bournoos.  or  hykc.  in  any  of  the 
modes  already  indicated.  Aged  persons  often 
wrap  up  the  head  and  shoulders  with  the  latter, 
in  the  manner  sluiwn. 

(6)  Hyke  or  Wrapper.  This  same  hyke  or 
wrapper  is  usually  taken  by  persons  going  on  a 
journey,  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  protection  from  the  sun  or  wind.  This 
is  shown  in  the  annexed  cut.  representing  a  group 
of  persons  equipped  for  travel.  The  robe  is  here 
more  succinct  and  compact,  and  the  firm  manner 


in  which  the  whole  dress  is  girded  up  about  the 
loins  calls  to  mind  the  passages  of  Scripture  in 
which  the  action  of  'girding  up  the  loins'  for  a 
journey  is  mentioned. 

(7)  Swords.  From  this  it  is  also  seen  that 
travelers  usually  wear  a  sword,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  worn  is  correctly  shown.  It  would 
also  appear  that  the  Jews  had  swords  for  such 
occasional  uses   (Matt,  xxvi  151  ;  Luke  xxii:36). 

(8)  Baring  the  Arm.  The  necessity  of  barint; 
the  arm  for  any  kind  of  exertion,  must  be  evi- 
dent from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  encumbered 
in  all  the  dresses  we  have  produced.  This  aciinn 
is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture,  which  alone 
proves  that  the  arm  was  in  ordinary  circumstances 
similarly  encumbered  lr\-  the  dress.  For  ordinarv 
purposes  a  hasty  tucking  up  of  the  sleeve  of  the 


right  arm  suffices;  but  for  a  continued  action  spe- 
cial ciintrivances  .nre  necessary.  The  full  sleeves 
of  the  shirt  arc  sometimes  drawn  up  by  means  of 
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cords,  which  pass  round  each  shoulder,  and  cross 
behind,  where  they  are  tied  in  a  l<not.  This  cus- 
totn  is  particularly  affected  by  servants  and  work- 
men, who  have  constant  occasion  for  baring  the 
arm;  but  others,  whose  occasions  are  more  in- 
cidental, and  who  are,  therefore,  unprovided  with 
the  necessary  cords,  draw  up  the  sleeves  and  tie 
them  together  behind  between  the  shoulders. 
For  the  dress  of  women,  see  Women  ;  Sandal. 

DRINK  (drink),  (Heb.  "f?"f,  shaw-thaw' ;  a 
prim,  root),  to  imbibe  (lit.  or  fig.). 

It  denotes  not  only  the  drinking  of  a  fluid 
to  the  satisfying  of  thirst,  or  to  create  a  sober 
cheerfulness  (Gen.  xliu:34;  John  ii:io);  but  the 
receiving  or  enduring  of  things  good  or  bad.  On 
fast  days  the  Jews  abstained  from  drinking  during 
the  whole  day,  believing  it  to  be  equally  of  the 
essence  of  a  fast,  to  suffer  thirst  as  to  suffer 
hunger. 

Figurative,  (i)  To  drink  abundantly  water, 
wine,  and  milk,  is  to  receive  God's  Spirit,  and 
new-covenant  blessings,  in  a  plentiful  degree 
(John  vii:37;  Zech.  ix:  15-17).  (2)  To  drink  wa- 
ters out  of  one's  cistern  and  well,  is  to  enjoy  the 
lawful  pleasures  of  marriage  (Prov.  v:is).  (3) 
To  drink  a  cup  of  gall,  fury,  astonishment,  and 
trembling,  is  to  undergo  fearful  miseries,  that 
make  one  tremble  and  be  astonished  (Jer.  xxiii  :I5 
and  xxv:i5;  Ps.  lx:3;  Is.  li:22).  (4)  To  drink 
up  iniquity  as  water,  is  with  great  pleasure  to 
abound  in  the  practice  of  wickedness  (job  xv:i6). 
(S)  To  drink  blood,  is  to  be  satisfied  with  slaugh- 
ter (Ezek.  xxxix:i8).  (6)  Sennacherib  drank 
strange  zvalers,  and  dried  up  the  rivers  of  besieged 
places,  when  his  army  exhausted  the  wells  of  the 
countries  which  he  invaded,  and  dried  up  the  cis- 
terns and  wells  of  besieged  cities ;  or  when  he  con- 
quered the  nations,  and  seized  their  wealth  at 
pleasure  (Is.  xxxvii:25).  (7)  The  Jews  drinking 
the  water  of  the  Nile  and  Euphrates  signifies  their 
entering  into  alliances  with  the  Egyptians  and 
Assyrians  (Jer.  ii:i8).  (8)  To  drink  one's  own 
water,  to  buy  water  to  drink,  or  to  drink  water  in 
measure,  imports  being  reduced  to  the  utmost  dis- 
tress of  famine  and  want  (2  Kings  xviii  :27 ;  Lam. 
v:4;  Ezek.  iv:ll).  (9)  Our  Lord  commands  us 
to  drink  His  blood  and  to  eat  His  tiesh  (John 
vi  :S3,  54).  we  eat  and  drink  both  figuratively,  in 
the  eucharist. 

DRINK,   STRONG  (drink,  strong),  (Heb.   "^^t. 

shay-kawr'). 

Siveet  drink  (,what  satiates  or  intoxicates) 
applies  in  its  etymological  sense  to  any  beverage 
possessing  into-xicating  qualities. 

We  shall  class  the  various  senses  of  the  word 
under  three  heads,  in  the  order  in  which  we 
conceive  them  to  have  been  developed. 

(1)  Sweet  'Wine  or  Syrup.  Shay-kawr',  lus- 
cious, saccharine  drink  or  s'a'eet  syrup,  especially 
sugar  or  honey  of  dates  or  of  the  palm-tree  (de- 
bash)  ;  also,  by  accommodation,  occasionally,  me 
sweet    fruit    itself. 

In  Solomon's  time  and  afterwards,  says  Dr. 
Harris,  'the  wine  and  sweet  cordials  seem  gen- 
erally 10  have  been  used  separately'  (Nat.  Hist, 
of  Bible).  It  seems  more  probable,  however,  that 
the  palm  syrup  or  honey  denoted  by  shay-katvr' , 
was  used  both  as  a  sweetmeat  or  article  of  food, 
and  as  a  drink,  like  the  Hebrew  sobhe  and  the 
Roman  sapa  (boiled  wine),  diluted  with  water, 
as  with  the  modern  grape  and  honey  syrups  or 
sherbets  (Prov.  ix  12,  5).  The  derivative  of  she- 
char,  expressive  of  its  first  signification,  are  nu- 
merous. Eastward  and  southward,  following  the 
Arabian  channel  and  the  Saracenic  conquests,  we 


meet  with  the  most  obvious  forms  of  the  Hebrew 
word  still  expressive  of  sugar.  Thus  wt  have 
the  Arabic  sakar;  Persic  and  Bengali,  shukkur 
(whence  our  word  for  sugar-candy,  shukur-kund, 
'rock-sugar')  ;  common  Indian,  jaggrec  or  s/iog- 
gery;  Moresque,  sekkour;  Spanish,  azucar;  and 
Portuguese,  assucar  (molasses  being  mel-de-as- 
sucar  'honey  of  sugar,'  abbreviated).  The  wave 
of  population  has  also  carried  the  original  sense 
and  form  northwards,  embodying  the  word  in  the 
Grecian  and  Teutonic  languages.  Hence  Greek. 
sakehar;  Latin,  saccharum;  Italian,  zucchcro; 
German,  sucher  and  juderig;  Dutch,  suiker;  Rus- 
sian, sachar;  Danish,  sukkcr;  Swedish,  socker; 
Welsh,  siwgxvr ;  French,  Sucre;  and  our  own  com- 
mon words  sukkar  (sweetmeat),  sugar,  and  soc- 
cliarine.  'Sukkarde'  is  also  an  old  English  word 
clearly  traceable  in  sense  and  sound  to  the  same 
origin,  and  is  used  by  the  writers  of  the  middle 
ages  in  the  sense  of  dainty,  dessert,  or  sweet- 
meat. 

To  satisfy  or  cloy  is  the  well-known  property 
of  sweet  and  luscious  preparations  (as  honey. 
Prov.  XXV  :i6,  27)  ;  whereas  'strong  drink,'  in  the 
modern  sense  of  intoxicating,  is  proverbial  for 
creating  an  appetite  which  is  insatiable.  The 
drinkers  of  it  'tarry  long  at  the  wine;'  they  'rise 
up  early  in  the  morning  and  continue  until  night, 
till  wine  inflames  them;'  and  when,  after  suffer- 
ing its  evils,  they  awake,  their  cry  still  is,  'I 
will  seek  it  yet  again'  ( Prov.  xxiii  :30-35 ;  Is.  v : 
II,   22). 

(2)  Date  or  Palm  'Wine.  Date  or  palm  wine 
in  its  fresh  and  unfermented  state.  Bishop 
Lowth  translates   Is.  xxiv  :9  thus, — 

'With    songs   they    shall    no    more   drink    wine 
(i.  c.,  of  grapes)  ; 

The  palm  wine  shall  be  bitter  to  them  that 
drink  it' — 
and  observes,  note  in  loc,  that  'this  is  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  word  shekar ;  Gr.,  sikera.  AH  en- 
joyment shall  cease;  the  sweetest  wine  shall  be- 
come bitter  to  their   taste.' 

Herodotus,  in  his  account  of  Assyria,  remarks 
that  'the  palm  is  very  common  in  this  country," 
and  that  'it  produces  them  bread,  wine,  and 
honey'   (i:i93). 

The  Mohammedan  traveler  (A.  D.  850)  says 
that  'palm  wine,  if  drunk  fresh,  is  sweet  like 
honey;  but  if  kept,  it  turns  to  vinegar'   (p.  9). 

Mandevilie,  who  traveled  above  500  years 
ago,  says,  'Other  trees  there  ben  also,  that  beren 
wyn  of  noble  sentement.'  He  then  describes  the 
jaggrec  or  sugar  palm,  and  adds,  'the  hony  and 
the  wyn  and  the  venym  ben  drawen  out  of  other 
trees,  in  the  same  manere  and  put  in  vessels  for 
to  kepe'    (p.  189). 

Mandelsloh  (1640),  speaking  of  the  village  of 
Damre  near  Surat,  records  thus: — 'Terry  or 
Palm  IVine.  In  this  village  we  found  some 
terry,  which  is  a  liquor  drawn  out  of  the  palm- 
trees,  and  drank  of  it  in  cups  made  of  the  leaves 
of  the  same  tree.  To  get  out  the  juice,  they  go 
up  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  where  they  make  an 
incision  in  the  bark,  and  fasten  under  it  an 
earthen  pot,  which  they  leave  there  all  night,  in 
which  time  it  is  filled  with  a  certain  sweet  liquor 
very  pleasant  to  the  taste.  They  get  out  some 
also  in  the  daytime,  but  that  (owing  to  the  great 
heat)  corrupts  immediately,  and  is  good  only  for 
vinegar,  which  is  all  the  use  they  make  of  if 
(Ambassador's  Travels,  p  23). 

Adam  Fabroni,  an  Italian  writer  of  celebrity, 
informs  us  that  'the  palm-trees,  which  particu- 
larly abounded  in  the  vicinity  of  Jericho  and 
Engaddi,  also  served  to  make  a  very  siveet  wine, 
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which  is  made  all  over  the  East,  being  called 
palm  wine  by  the  Latins,  and  syra  in  India,  from 
the  Persian  shir,  which  means  luscious  liquor 
or  drink'  (On  the  Husbandry  of  the  Ancient 
Jeu-s ) . 

Dr.  Shaw  thus  describes  the  unfermented  palm 
wine :  'This  liquor,  whic4i  has  a  more  luscious 
sweetness  than  honey,  is  of  the  consistence  of  a 
thin  syrup,  but  quickly  gruws  tart  and  ropy, 
acquiring  an  intoxicating  quality'  (Travels,  i: 
262).  Sir  G.  T.  Temple  says:  "We  were  daily 
supplied  with  the  sap  of  the  date-tree,  which  is  a 
delicious  and  wholesome  beverage  when  drunk 
quilc  fresh;  but  if  allowed  to  remain  for  some 
hours,  it  acquires  a  sharp  taste,  not  unlike  cidor. 
It  is  called  /r^'^wd,  and,  poetically,  'the  tears  of 
the  duxc.'—lejifhnia  being  a  corruption  of  lachrynui. 
The  Landers  inform  us  that  'Palm  wine  is  the 
common  and  favorite  drink  of  the  natives'  of 
Africa — that  'the  juice  is  called  wine,'  and  that 
'it  is  either  used  in  this  stale,  or  preserved  till 
it  acquires  ra^lier  a  hitler  flavor.'  (tixpedition  to 
the  A'igcr,  iii:307-8).  With  these  facts  before  us, 
the  language  employed  by  the  prophet  in  the  sub- 
lime chapter  from  which  we  quoted  above,  be- 
comes beautifully  apposite.  His  prediction  is  that 
'the  land  shall  be  utterly  spoiled,'  that  the  light 
of  joy  shall  be  turned  into  the  gloom  of  sorrow, 
even  as  the  sweet  drink  which  corrupts,  grows 
sour  and  bitter  to  those  who  drink  it.  The  pas- 
sage clearly  indicates  the  nature  of  the  drink 
to  have  been  szceet  in  what  the  Jews  esteemed 
its  most  valuable  condition,  but  bitter  in  its  fer- 
mented state.  Hence  the  drunkard  is  represented 
in  Is.  v:20-22,  as  one  who  "puts  bitter  for  sweet, 
and  sweet  for  bitter.'  This  palm  wine,  like  the 
honfv  of  dates  and  sugar,  was  much  valued  as  a 
medicine  and  cordial. 

(3)  Shaykawr  also  denotes  fermented  or  intox- 
icating palm  wine.  Various  forms  of  the  noun 
in  process  of  time  became  applied  to  other  kinds 
of  intoxicating  drink,  whether  made  from  fruit 
or  from  grain.  Arrack  has  been  commonly,  but 
erroneously,  derived  from  sakar,  and  some,  in- 
cluding Ur.  Paxton  (Illustrations  of  Scripture; 
Xat.  Hist.,  p.  51),  have  confounded  the  arrack 
with  the  palm  wine,  forgetting  that  the  original 
wine  existed  long  prior  to  the  discovery  of  arrack 
distillation.  The  true  palm  wine,  also  the  shay- 
kaicr  of  the  Bible,  is  exclusively  the  juice  of  the 
palm-tree  or  fruit,  whenas  arrack  is  applied  to 
the  spirit  obtained  from  fermented  rice  and  other 
things,  and  is,  as  Dr.  Shaw  remarks,  "the  general 
name  for  all  hot  liquors  extracted  by  the  alembic' 
(Travels,  i:262).  Such  liquors  furnish  more 
powerful  means  of  intoxication  than  the  ancients 
possessed,  and  derive  their  name,  we  apprehend, 
from  a  poisonous  species  of  the  palm-tribe,  the 
areca.  or  'drunken  date-tree.'  the  mils  of  which 
arc  mixed  with  betel-leaf,  datura,  and  other 
drugs,  and  made  into  a  confect  or  preserve,  which 
the  Indians  chew,  or  put  into  their  drink  to 
ni.ikc  it  intoxicating   (Pomet  On   Dru^s). 

The  palm  wine  of  the  East,  as  we  have  ex- 
plained, is  made  intoxicating  either  by  allowing 
It  to  corrupt  and  ferment,  thereby  losing  the 
sweet  luscious  character  for  which  the  Orientals 
esteem  it,  and  becoming  ropy.  tart,  and  bitter; 
or,  in  its  fresh  or  boiled  state,  by  an  admixture  of 
stimulating  or  stupefying  ingredients,  of  which 
Iheic  is  an  abundance  (see  Olearius.  Mandel- 
sloh.  Linschotcn,  and  others).  Such  a  practice 
seems  to  have  existed  amongst  the  ancient  Jews, 
and  to  have  called  down  severe  reprobation 
(comp.  Prov.  xxiiirjo;  Is;  i:22;  v:ll,  22,  and  see 
Lowth  in  loc). 


DRINK-OFFERING  (drlnk-6f'fer-rng). 

One  kind  consisted  of  wine  (Num.  xv:s; 
Hos.  ix:4)  which  was  poured  around  the  altar 
(Exod.  XXX  :9).  It  was  commonly  joined  with 
meat-offering  (Num.  vi:i5,  17;  2  Kings  xvi:i3; 
Joel  1:9,  13;  ii:i4).  Drink-offerings  were  fre- 
quently devoted  to  heathen  gods  (Is.  Ivii:6;  Ixv : 
II :  Jer.  vii:i8;  xix;i3;  xliv:i7,  18;  Ezek.  xx:28). 
Libations  of  water  also  occur  (2  Sam.  xxiii:l6; 
I  Sam.  vii:6;  i  Kings  xviu  133.  34).  Oil  libations 
are  likewise  mentioned  (Gen.  xxxv;l4;.  (See 
Offeri.ng.) 

DROMEDARY  (driim'W4-rJ^),(Heb.  ^'5!!,  reh'- 
kesJt,  swift  beast;    U^,r<j;//-/«az£'^',a  brood  mare). 

Besides  Is.  lx:6,  Jer.  ii:23,  where  it  should  be 
rendered  young  camel  (Heb.  "'k.?,  beh'ker),  the 
word  is  also  mentioned  in  i  Kings  iv:28  and  Esth. 
viii;io;  in  the  first  being  an  erroneous  rendering  of 
a  Hebrew  word  signilying  "swift  beasts,"  as  in 
margin,  and  in  the  second  another  word  signifying 
"mares"  There  is  no  clear  and  undoubted  refer- 
ence to  the  dromedary  in  the  Scripture.  'See 
Ca.mel.) 

DROPPING,  A  CONTINUAIi.  We  find  this  ex- 
pression in  Prov.  xxvii  115.  where  it  is  said  :  ".-\  con- 
tinual dropping  in  a  very  rainy  day  and  a  conten- 
tious woman  are  alike."  From  the  LXX  we  learn 
the  sense  to  be  "Drops  of  rain  in  a  wintry  day 
drive  a  man  out  of  his  house;  in  the  same  manner 
also  does  an  abusive  woman."  When  we  consider 
the  construction  of  the  ordinary  eastern  house,  the 
force  of  this  comparison  becomes  evident.  A  \ery 
great  number  of  them  have  simply  roofs  made  of 
clay;  so  when  it  rains,  and  especially  when  rains 
are  of  long  duration  and  violent,  the  clay  becomes 
saturated,  loosens,  and  allows  the  water  to  drop  or 
pour  down  upon  the  helpless  inmates.  An  oriental 
traveler  relates  his  experience,  which  serves  to  il- 
lustrate the  proverb.  He  says:  "Last  night  we  re- 
tired to  rest  in  what  appeared  to  be  one  of  the 
best  rooms  which  we  have  occupied  during  the 
journey;  but  at  midnight  we  were  roused  by  the 
rain  descending  through  the  roof,  and  were 
obliged  to  rise  and  seek  shelter  from  the  incessant 
dropping,  in  the  corridor,  which  was  better  pro- 
tected." 

On  the  roofs  of  many  of  the  houses  in  Syria  are 
large  cylindrical  stone  rollers  which  are  used  by 
the  women,  immediately  after  a  shower,  for  the 
purpose  of  packing  the  softened  earth,  which  is  so 
easily  soaked  with  the  rain.  This,  however,  seems 
sometimes  to  make  matters  worse.  Dr.  Lepsius 
says:  "Being  overtaken  b>'  a  sudden  shower  at 
night  I  took  refuge  in  a  house  on  Ml.  Lebanon. 
Ere  long  the  rain  softened  the  mud  on  the  roof, 
and  began  to  pour  down  on  the  bed.  One  of  thr 
number  was  sent  out  to  till  up  the  crevices  and 
draw  about  the  stone  roller.  This  only  added  to 
our  misery  by  bringing  down  heaps  of  stone  and 
rubbish,  and  I  was  compelled  to  beg  the  host  to 
desist  from  the  well-meant  kindness."  So  the 
meaiiitiir  of  the  proverb  becomes  very  apparent 

DROPSY  (dri%p'sjf),(Gr.  M>.a»)r«4t,  1,00-iiroh  pik- 
m',  watery,  Luke  xiv:2). 

A  disease  char.icleri7ed  by  an  nnnntnnl  accu- 
mulation of  watery  liquid  in  any  cavity  of  the  body 
or  in  the  tissues. 

DROSS  (dr6s)  (Heb.  ^*?.  seef;.  refuse),  the  im- 
puritiis  separ.ited  from  silver,  etc.,  by  the  iir<x:ess 
of  melting  (Prov.  xxv  4;  xxvi  231;  also  the  hase 
metal  itself  belorc  smelting  (Is.  1:22,  25;  Ezek. 
xxii:i8,  ig). 
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Figurative,  (i)  The  corruptions  of  a  people, 
and  their  profane  and  wicl<ed  persons,  are  likened 
to  dross ;  they  are  useless,  and  tend  to  defile  others 
tilj  God,  by  his  grace  and  providence,  separates 
tt»m  (Is.  1:25;  Ps.  cxix:ii9;  Ezek.  xxii:i8,  19). 
(2)  Silver  is  become  dross,  and  wine  is  mixed 
with  water,  when  God's  word  is  mixed  with  tra- 
ditions and  errors ;  and  rulers  and  professors 
become  naughty  and  profane  (Is.  1:22). 

DROUGHT  (drout),  dryness  caused  by  lack  of 
rain  (Gen.  xxxi:4o;  Ps.  xxxii:4). 

DROWN  (droun),  (Gr.  KaTawovrl^u,  kat-ap-on- 
tid'zo  (Matt.  xviii:6). 

Drowning  was  not  a  Jewish  mode  of  capital 
punishment,  ncr  was  it  practiced  in  Galilee,  but 
was  employed  by  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Syrians, 
and  Phoenicians   (Matt.  xviii:6). 

DRTJM  (driim),  (Cjr.TVixiramv,  Tviravov,  too'pan-oii, 
from  the  verb  ti^tttu,  to  beat).  The  word  occurs 
in  2  iVkicc.  vi:l9,  28,  but  not  in  tlie  Old  Testament 
or  the  New. 

(1)  As  a  musical  instrument  a  form  of  the 
drum  was  used  by  the  Hebrews,  especially  by 
dancing  women,  called  in  A.  V.  Timbrel^  which 
see.     (See  Musical  Instruments.) 

(2)  In  2  Mace,  it  signifies  an  instrument  of  tor- 
ture, and  is  translated  'the  torture.'  Josephus  calls 
the  same  instrument  rpoxis,  a  wheel.  It  was 
probably  a  wheel-like  frame  upon  which  a  man 
was  extended,  as  upon  a  St.  Andrew's  cross,  and 
beaten  to  death ;  see  the  passage  cited,  and  verse 
30,  which  speaks  of  the  strokes  or  blows,  mis- 
translated 'stripes.'  'Breaking  upon  the  wheel' 
was  a  punishment  by  torture  in  the  Middle  ages: 
but  that  was  a  prolonged  misery,  while  the  killing 
of  Eleazar  seems  to  have  been  completed  at  once. 
In  Heb.  xi  135  it  is  said  'others  were  tortured ;' 
the  verb  is  literally  tympanized,  referring  to  this 
style  of  execution ;  beaten  to  death. 

DRTJNK,  DRUNKARD  (driink,  driink'erd), 
(Heb.  some  form  of  "^y,  shaw-kar' ,  to  be  tipsy; 
""VT,  shaw-thaw' ,\.C)  imbibe;  "V^,  raw-vaw',  to 
fill;  ^"^^.saw-baw'.io  drink  to  excess;  Gx.  ludiu, 
metli-oo'o.  Gen.  ix;2l). 

Figurative,  (i)  Drunkenness  sometimes  de" 
notes  abundance,  satiety  (Deut.  xxxii:42;  Is.  xlix : 
26).  (2)  It  means  to  be  madly  carriea  away  with 
delusion,  idolatry,  error,  and  superstition  (Is. 
xxviii;7;  Rev.  xvii:2).  (3)  To  be  stupefied  and 
overwhelmed  with  sore  afflictions  and  miseries 
(Jer.  xiii:i3;  Is.  lxiii:6).  (4)  To  be  given  to  lux- 
ury, wantonness,  and  lust  (i  Thess.  v :? ;  Habak. 
ii:l5).  (5)  Antichrist  is  drunk  with  the  blood  of 
the  saints :  with  great  pleasure  he  persecutes  and 
murders  multitudes  of  them  (Rev.  xvii:6).  (6) 
To  add  drunkenness  to  thirst  is  to  become  worse 
and  worse  in  idolatry  and  other  wickedness  (Deut. 
xxix  :I0).      (See  Cli'.) 

DRUSIIiLA  (dru-sil'la),  (Gr.  \pov<Ti.\\a,  droo'sil- 
lah,  youngest  daugliter  of  Herod  Agrippa  I. 

She  was  much  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  and 
was  betrothed  to  Epiphanes,  prince  of  Com- 
magene ;  but  was  afterwards  married  to  .^zizas, 
king  of  Emesa,  whom  the  procurator  Felix  in- 
duced her  to  abandon,  in  order  to  live  with  him. 
She  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xxiv  :24  (comp.  Joseph. 
Antiq.  xix.  9.  I  ;  xx    7.   i,  2). 

This  Antonius  Felix  had  three  wives,  each 
named  Drusilla.  One  of  them  was  a  granddaugh- 
ter of  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

DTTDAIM  (du-da'im),  (Heb.  -''!'T~.  du-daw- 
yim'). 


(l)  This  word,  in  its  plural  form,  occurs  only 
in  two  places  of  Scripture:  first  in  Gen.  xxx:l4- 
16;  and  secondly,  in  Cant.  vii;i3.  In  the  firs' 
passage  it  is  mentioned  several  times:  'Reuben 
went  out  in  the  days  of  wheat  harvest,  and  found 
dudaiin  (mandrakes)  in  the  field  and  brought 
them  home  to  his  mother  Leah.  Then  Rachel  said 
to  Leah,  give  me  of  thy  son's  dudaim;'  also  in 
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verse  16,  it  is  said,  'And  Jacob  came  out  of  the 
field  in  the  evening,  and  Leah  went  out  to  meet 
him,  and  said.  Thou  must  come  in  unto  me,  for 
surely  I  have  hired  thee  with  my  son's  dudaim  : 
and  he  lay  with  her  that  night.'  (2)  In  the 
passage  in  Canticles  we  learn  that  these 
dudaim,  or  the  plants  which  yielded  them,  gave 
out  a  peculiar  odor:  'The  dudaim  (mandrakes  1 
give  a  smell,  and  at  our  gates  are  all  manner  of 
pleasant  plants.'  From  the  above  passages  it  is 
evident  that  the  dudaim  were  collected  in  the 
fields,  that  they  were  fit  for  gathering  in  the 
wheat  harvest  in  Mesopotamia,  where  the  first 
occurrence  took  place ;  that  they  were  found  in 
Palestine ;  that  they  or  the  plants  which  yielded 
them  diffused  an  odor. 

From  this  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  little  to 
guide  us  in  determining  what  plant  is  alluded 
to  at  sucii  early  periods,  especially  as  no  similar 
name  has  been  recognized  in  any  of  the  cognate 
languages.  Hence  great  diversities  of  opinion 
have  been  entertained  respecting  the  plant  and 
produce  intended  by  the  name  dudaim.  These 
Dr.  Harris  has  thus  summed  up:  "Interpreters 
have  wasted  much  time  and  pains  in  endeavoring 
to  ascertain  what  is  intended  by  the  Hebrew  word 
dudaim.  Some  translate  it  by  "violet,"  others 
"lilies,"  "jasmins,"  "truffles  or  mushrooms;"  and 
some  think  that  the  word  means  "flowers,"  or 
"fine  flowers."  Bochart,  Calmet,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  suppose  the  citron  intended :  Celsius  is 
persuaded  that  it  is  the  fruit  of  the  lotc-tree; 
Hiller  that  cherries  are  spoken  of:  and  Ludolf 
maintains  that  it  is  the  fruit  which  the  Syrians 
call  "mauz"   (that  is  the  plantain),  resembling  in 
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figure  and  taste  tlie  Indian  fig;  but  the  generality 
■  ■f  interpreters  and  commentators  understand 
mandraki-s.  a  species  of  melon,  by  'duJaini.'  Here, 
however,  the  author  has  confounded  the  melon 
cucuiiiis  dudaim'  with  the  mandrake  or  mandra- 
pora.  adopted  by  the  generality  of  authors.  (3) 
Considering  that  the  earliest  translators  have 
given  inaiidragora  and  )'abrohhim  as  the  synony- 
mous names  for  dudaim,  and  that  the  root  and 
fruits  of  atro(<a  inaiidragora  have,  from  early 
times,  been  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  the  same 
properties  which  arc  ascribed  to  the  dudaim, 
there  docs  not  appear  to  us  any  other  plant, 
which  has  been  yet  adduced,  better  entitled  than 
it  to  stand  for  the  dudaim.  But  there  does  not 
e.xist  sufficient  collateral  proof  to  confirm  the 
selection  by  the  Greek  translator  of  the  man- 
dragora  as  the  dudaim.  in  preference  to  some 
other  plants,  which  might  be  adduced,  and  to 
which  similar  properties  have  from  ancient  times 
been  ascribed.  J.  F.  R. 

DTJKE  (duk).  This  word  is  from  the  Latin  </ux, 
'.I  r.t|itain  or  leader,'  from  i/uco,  'to  lead." 

1.  It  thus  torrcs|)onds  with  tolerable  exact- 
ness to   the   Hebrew    al-loof    (v"*,  friend  1,  from 

alafU,  to  'lead.'  'guide.'  This  word,  alluph,  is 
usually  rendered  by  'prince'  or  'chief:'  but  by 
I'uke'  in  Gen.  xxxvi:is-30,  where  we  find  'dukes 

of  Edom.' 

2.  Nes-eek  ("*''*,  a  prince,  being  anointed), 
dukes  of  Sihon  (Josh.  xiii:2i,  "properly  vassals  of 
.Sihon,  princes  created  by  the  communication  or 
iMiuring  in  of  power"  (K.  and  D.,  Com.,  in  loc). 
It  is  rendered  "princess"  ( Ps.  Ixxxiii:ii;  Ezek. 
xxxii:3o;  Dan.  xi:8)  and  principal  men"  iMic.  v:5). 

DULCIMER  (dul-slmer),  (Chald.  'n-"???? .  pes- 

an-layreiH  \.  The  Oxford  Bible  and  Chappell 
translate  this  Hebrew  word  as  iluldmer ;  but  as 
this  name  is  merely  an  .Aramaic  ("Clialdee") 
transliteration  of  ^oXtiJ^iok,  [psa/-la/ree-on),  the 
word  must  represent  the  psaltery,  a  striiiyed  instru- 
ment, like  the  iiAya&it  or  i-dfiXo,  a  psaltery  harp, 
\fi.Tpl-lwi'oi>  (Ariel.  J'/of>.  xix:23,  2,  cited  by  Liddcll 
and  Scott).  The  verb  f  dXXu,  from  which  the  word 
psaltery  is  derived, signifies  to  pull,  pluck,  twang. 

But  the  "dulcimer"  of  Scripture  (Chald.  "^^f-r^^' 
soom-fio-nch-yazc') .  is  quite  another  thing.  The 
uistrumcnt  denoted  by  this  word  was,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  best  Bible  scholars,  as  well  as  of  the 
Kabbins,  a  bagpipe  like  that  in  use  at  the  present 
day  among  the  peasants  of  northwestern  .\sia  and 
southern  Europe  and  called  by  them  zamfagna. 
which  is  a  word  of  similar  sound  to  the  word  here 
used,  suiiifilumiah  (Dan.  iii  o,  10,  15).  It  was 
composed  of  two  pipes  with  a  leathern  sack,  and 
produced  a  harsh,  screaming  .sound.  It  has  no 
resemblance  at  all  to  the  modern  dulcimer.  (See 
MfsrcAi.  Instruments.) 

BTJMAH  (du'raah),  <Heh.  •"'"?'''',  doo-maw' ,  si- 
lence). 

1.  A  son  of  Ishmacl,  most  probably  the  founder 
of  an  Ishmaelite  tribe  of  Arabia,  and  so  giving 
name  to  the  principal  place  or  district  inhabited 
by  that  tribe  (Gen.  xxv:i4;  i  Chron.  i:30;  Is. 
X  X  i :  1 1 ) . 

2.  The  region  occupied  by  the  Ishmaelites  in 
Arabia  (Gen.  xxv:i4;  Is.  xxi:il).  It  is  doubt- 
less the  same  that  is  still  called  by  the  .'\r.ibs 
Duma,  the  Slouy.  and  the  Syrian  Ihinia,  situ- 
ated on  the  confines  of  the  .•\rabian  and  Syrian 
deserts,  with  a  fortress   (Niebuhr,  Bcschrcxbung, 


3.  Dumah  was  also  the  name  of  a  town  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv:52),  which  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  place  seventeen  Roman  miles  from  Elcu- 
theropolis,  in  Daroma. 

Figurative.  As  employed  in  Is.  xxi.ii,  Du- 
mah ap|icars  to  be  symiwlical,  meaning  deep, 
comnlete  "silence,"  and  therefore  the  land  of  the 
dcatl  IPs.  xciv;i7;  cxv:!"). 

DTJMB  (dum),  (Hcb.  2?^^,  illume',  speechless; 
''t"'~,  doo-maw' ,  Hab.  ii:l9;  Gr.  kudo's,  ko-fos' , 
blunted,  as  to  tongue). 

It  denotes  (I)  Such  as  cannot  speak  for  want 
of  natural  abilities  (.Exod.  iv:ii;  t  Cor.  xii:2>. 
tJ)  Such  as  cannot  teach  others  for  want  of 
grace,  knowledge,  and  courage  (Is.  Ivi.io).  (3) 
Submissive  and  silent  under  the  dispensations 
of  Providence  (Ps.  xxxixitj).  (4J  Such  as  do 
not  speak  t Ps.  x.\xix:2;  Ezek.  iii:20).  (5) 
Such  as  cannot  speak  in  their  own  cause  by  rea- 
son of  ignorance,  fear,  etc.  (Prov.  xxxi:8).  (6,1 
Rendered  speechless  by  a  divine  ecstasy  of  won- 
der and  amaitment  (Dan.  x:i5).  (7)  Zachariah's 
dumbness  during  his  wife's  pregnancy  might  fig- 
ure out  the  silencing  and  abolition  of  the  cere- 
monial laws  by  Christ's  appearance  in  our  nature; 
or  that  by  means  of  his  birth,  and  what  followed, 
their  true  language  and  sigiiificatinn  should  be 
made  known  (l-uke  i:20).  (8)  A  dumb  and  deaf 
sfirit  is  one  who,  by  his  possession  of  persons, 
renders  them  dumb  and  deaf  (Mark  ix:i7,  25). 

DUNG  (dung),  (Heb.  •'^"-r^,  ash'poth,  dung, 
dirt,  rubbish).  Among  the  Israelites,  as  with  the 
modern  Orientals,  dung  was  used  both  for  ni.inurc 
and  for  fuel. 

In  a  district  where  wood  is  scarce,  dung  is  so 
valuable  for  the  latter  purpose,  that  little  of  it 
is  spared  for  the  former. 

(1)  The  use  of  dung  for  manure  is  indicated 
in  Is.  x.\v:io,  from  which  we  also  learn  that  its 
bulk  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  straw, 
which  was,  of  course,  as  with  us,  left  to  rot  in 
the  dunghill.  Some  of  the  regulations  connected 
with  this  use  of  dung  we  learn  from  the  lalinud. 
The  heaping  up  of  a  dunghill  in  a  public  place 
exposed  the  owner  to  the  repair  of  any  dam.ige  it 
might  occasion,  and  any  one  was  at  libtrty  to 
take  It  away  (Bava-kama,  i  :3,  3).  Another  reg- 
ulation forbade  the  accumulation  of  the  dung- 
hill to  be  removed,  in  the  seventh  or  sabbatic 
year,  to  the  vicinity  of  any  ground  under  culture 
(Sabb.  iii:l),  which  was  equivalent  to  an  inter- 
diction of  the  use  of  manure  in  that  year  ;  and 
this  must  have  occasioned  some  increase  of  labor 
in  the  year  ensuing. 

(2)  The  use  of  dui;g  for  fuel  is  collected  in- 
cidentally from  the  passage  in  which  the  prophet 
Ezekiel,  being  commanded,  as  a  symbolical 
action,  to  bake  his  bread  with  human  dung, 
excuses  himself  from  the  use  of  an  unclean 
thing,  and  is  permitted  to  employ  cows'  dung 
instead  (Ezek.  iv:i2-l5).  This  shows  that  the 
dung  of  animals,  at  least  of  clean  animals,  was 
usual,  and  that  no  ideas  of  cercmnninl  iinclean- 
ness  were  attached  to  its  employment  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  use  of  cow-diiiig  for  fuel  is  known  to 
villagers  in  the  west  of  luigland.  who  prefer  it 
in  baking  their  bread  'under  the  cnick.'  on  ac- 
count of  the  long-continued  and  eqiialile  heat 
which   it   maintains. 

(3)  In  many  thinly  wooded  parts  of  south- 
western ,\sia  tlie  dung  of  cows,  camels,  horses, 
asses,  whichever  may  happen  to  be  the  most 
common,  is  collected  with  great  zeal  and  dili- 
gence  from  the  streets  and  highways,  chiefly  by 
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young  girls.  They  also  hover  on  the  skirts  of  the 
encampments  of  travelers,  and  there  are  often 
amusing  scrambles  among  them  for  the  droppings 
of  the  cattle.  The  dung  is  mixed  up  with 
chopped  straw,  and  made  into  cakes,  which  are 
stuck  up  by  their  own  adhesiveness  against  the 
walls  of  the  cottages,  or  are  laid  upon  the  de- 
clivity of  a  hill,  until  sufficiently  dried.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  see  a  whole  village  with  its  walls 
thus  garnished,  which  has  a  singular  and  not 
very  agreeable  appearance  to  a  European  trav- 
eler. Towards  the  end  of  autumn,  the  result 
of  the  summer  collection  of  fuel  for  winter  is 
shown  in  large  conical  heaps  or  stacks  of  dried 
dung  upon  the  top  of  every  cottage.  The  usages 
of  the  Jews  in  this  matter  were  probably  similar 
in  kind,  although  the  extent  to  which  they  pre- 
vailed cannot  now  be  estimated. 

Figurative,  (i)  Wicked  men  are  likened  to 
dung  (Jcr.  .xvi  4 ;  Job  xx:/).  (2)  To  fall  like 
dung,  and  handfuls  of  corn,  is  to  be  slain  in  multi- 
tudes (Ps.  Ixxxiiino;  Jer.  ix:22).  (3)  Idols  are 
called  about  forty-nine  times  dung-gods,  or  gilhi- 
liin,  to  denote  how  useless  and  abominable  they 
are  (Deut.  xxix:i7.  etc).  (4)  God  spreads  the 
dting  of  men's  sacrifices  and  solemn  feasts  on  their 
faces  when  he  rejects  their  religious  services,  be- 
cause of  their  hypocrisy  and  wickedness  (Mai. 
11:3)-  (S)The  saints  count  all  things  but  dung, 
or  dogs'  meat,  to  win  Christ;  altogether  worthless 
and  abominable  in  comparison  of  him,  and  utterly 
insufficient  to  recommend  them  to  the  favor  of 
God  as  a  judge   (Phil.  iii:8). 

DTTNGEON  (diin'jun),  (Heb.  '"0,  6or,  pit,  dun- 
geon), is  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  prison  as 
being  more  severe  (Gen.  xl;l5;  xli:i4;  Ex.  xii:2Q; 
Jer.  xxxviii:6-i3;  Lam.  iii:53).  It  usually  consisted 
of  a  deep  well  or  cistern. 

DTING  GATE  (dSng  gat),  (Neh.  ii:l3,  "dung 
port;"  iii:i3,  14;  xii:3i),  a  gate  of  ancient  Jerusa- 
lem, located  at  the  southwest  angle  of  Mount  Zion 
(I.  Strong,  Harmony). 

It  was  probably  called  such  on  account  of  the 
piles  of  sweepings  and  garbage  in  the  valley  of 
Tophet  below.     (See  Jerusalem.) 

DUNGHILL  (diing-hil),  the  translation  of  three 
Hebrew  words  and  one  Greek,  and  meaning:  (I) 
A  heap  of  manure  (Is.  xxv:io;  Luke  xiv:35).  (2) 
Privy  (2  Kings  x:27);  "draughthouse"  (Dan.  ii:5). 

Figurative.  To  sit  upon  a  dunghill  denoted 
the  lowest  and  most  wretched  condition  of  life 
(I  Sam.  ii:8;  Ps.  cxiii:?;  Lam.  iv:5). 

DTJNKERS    (dun'kers),  (the    German    Baptist 

Brethren) 

In  1708  a  small  company — eight  persons — met 
on  the  bank  of  the  Eder  at  Schwarzenau,  Ger- 
many, and  were  baptized.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  religious  sect.  A  desire  to  follow 
more  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Master,  and 
the  conviction  that  this  was  impossible  in  any 
of  the  religious  bodies  of  the  time,  led  this  com- 
pany to  take  this  step.  Alexander  Mack,  one  of 
the  eight,  was  the  first  minister  chosen  by  this 
band.  The  church  increased  rapidly  in  numbers ; 
but  even  in  Witgenstein,  where  so  many  had 
found  refuge  from  peisecution.  they  were  not 
allowed  to  dwell  in  peace.  Mack  and  Hochman 
traveled  and  preached  in  many  parts  of  Germany. 
Later  they  went  to  Holland,  and  while  there 
they  met  William  Penn.  He  was  then  greatly 
interested  in  his  colony  in  the  new  world,  and 
invited  the  Dunkers  to  settle  in  it.  The  de- 
sire to  escape  persecution  led  them  to  accept  the 
ofler,   and    in    1719   they   began    to   emigrate    to 


America.  December  25,  1723,  the  first  Brethren 
church  was  organized  in  America,  the  first  mem- 
bers were  received  by  baptism,  and  the  first  love 
feast  was  celebrated.  This  was  at  Germantown, 
Pa.  Peter  Becker  was  the  first  elder  of  the 
church  in  America.  In  1729  Alexander  Mack 
came.  Divine  services  were  held  in  private 
houses  until  1770,  when  the  members  built  them- 
selves a  house  of  worship  in  Germantown.  This 
building  is  still  standing.  Since  then  the  Breth- 
ren have  built  churches  in  nearly  every  state  and 
territory  of  the  Union.  They  also  have  missions 
in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  in  Asia  Minor  and  in 
India. 

During  the  century  and  three-quarters  which 
has  passed  since  their  organization  at  German- 
town  there  has  been  no  change  in  their  creed. 
The  New  Testament  is  their  only  creed,  and  as 
that  does  not  change,  they  do  not  change.  They 
hold  that  faith,  repentance  and  baptism  are  es- 
sential to  salvation.  They  believe  that  trine  im- 
mersion is  the  apostolic  method  of  baptism,  and 
receive  none  as  members  without  baptizing  them 
in  this  way.  The  agape,  or  feast  of  love,  as 
instituted  by  Christ  and  practiced  by  the  early 
church,  they  restored  in  1708  Just  before  par- 
taking of  this  meal  they  engage  in  the  ordinance 
of  feet  washing,  the  brethret:  washing  the  feet 
of  brethren  and  the  sisters  those  of  sisters.  In 
connection  with  the  feast  of  love,  they  receive 
the  communion  of  bread  and  wine.  After  the 
supper,  and  while  still  seated  at  the  tables,  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  and  the  kiss  of  charity 
are  extended,  by  the  brethren  to  the  brethren 
and  by  the   sisters  to  the  sisters. 

The  Brethren  teach  and  practice  plain  dressing. 
The  wearing  of  gold  for  ornament  is  forbidden. 
The  Brethren  never  go  to  law  with  each  other ; 
and  they  are  not  allowed  to  go  to  law  with  others 
without  the  consent  of  their  congregations.  They 
do  not  go  to  war,  for  their  Master  is  the  Prince 
of  Peace  and  brought  to  this  world  a  gospel  of 
peace.  Obeying  the  command  of  Jesus  and  James, 
they  "swear  not  at  all."  When  called  upon  to 
give  testimony,  they  affirm,  but  never  under  oath. 
No  member  of  the  church  is  allowed  to  belong  to 
any  secret  society.  They  believe  that  the  mar- 
riage tie  can  be  broken  by  death  alone.  Follow- 
ing the  command  of  James,  they  anoint  the  sick 
with  oil.  They  keep  their  own  poor.  More  than 
a  hundred  years  ago  they  forbade  any  member  of 
the  Brethren  church  to  manufacture  or  sell  in- 
toxicants. They  forbid  the  use  of  alcoholic  or 
malt  liquors  as  a  beverage.  They  are  opposed  to 
the  use  of  tobacco.  In  1782  they  called  the  slave 
trade  unchristian,  and  decided  that  no  member 
could  purchase  or  hold  slaves.  J.  H.  M. 

DTTBA  (du'ra),  (Heb.  ^^T'',  doo-raiv'),  the  plain 

in  which  Nebuchadnezzar  set  up  his  golden  image 
(Dan.  iiiri). 

Traces  of  the  name  have  been  idly  sought  in 
quarters  too  distant  from  Babylon  to  have  been 
historically  possible,  as  it  is  clear  from  the  con- 
text that  "the  plain  of  Dura'  could  be  no  other- 
than  that  plain  (or  some  part  of  it)  in  which 
Babylon  itself  was  situated. 

Duke  (dur),  (Gr.  iarl,  es-tee' ,  consist,  remain), 
R.  v.,  "endure." 

Yet  hath  he  not  root  in  himself,  but  dureth  for 
a  while    (Matt,   xiii  :2i). 

This  is  the  same  word  which  we  now  write 
endure.  Our  word  during  comes  from  the  same 
root. 

DTTST  (dust),  (generally  Heb.  "?V,  aw-fawr', 
powdered  ashes,  clay,  dust). 
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Figurative.  i)  The  putting  of  duit  and  ashes 
on  the  head;  rolling  one's  self  in  dust;  sitting 
in  the  dust ;  f'u.lling  the  mouth  iii  the  dust,  import 
great  mourning  and  distress  (Josh.  vii:6;  Nlic. 
l:lo;  Jub  xlii:6;  Is.  xivii:i;  Lam.  iii;2g).  (2) 
The  Jews  throwing  dust  in  the  air  against  Paul 
imported  an  outrageous  desire  to  have  reduced 
him  to  powder  (Acts  xxii:23).  (3)  The  apostles 
shaking  off  the  dust  of  their  feet,  against  those 
who  refused  to  receive  them,  imported  a  condem- 
nation of  them  (Matt.  x:i4;  Luke  x:s).  (4) 
The  shaking  one's  self  from  the  dust  imports 
recovery  from  distress,  contempt,  and  grief  (Is. 
Iii:2).  (5)  To  lick  the  dusS  of  one's  feet  is  to  pay 
him  the  utmost  reverence  and  subjection ;  as  the 
subjects  in  some  eastern  courts  fell  on  the  earth, 
and  kissed  the  du.^t  at  the  feet  of  their  sovereign 
(Ps.  lxxii:9;  Is.  xlix:23).  (6)  To  pant  for  the 
dust  on  the  head  of  the  poor,  is  to  wish  for  their 
utter  ruin,  or  to  be  earnestly  covetous  of  their 
meanest  enjoyments  (Amos  ii:7).  (7)  Dust 
shall  be  the  serpent's  meat.  i.  c.  Satan  shall  only 
harass  wicked  men ;  and  wicked  men  shall  have 
a  poor  pittance  of  outward  enjoyments  (Gen. 
iii:i4;  Is.  lxv:2S).  (8)  Dust  is  put  for  the  grave, 
where  men's  bodies  are  encompassed  with,  and 
turned  into  dust  (Gen.  iii:ig;  Job  vii:2i;  Eccles. 
xii:7);  and  for  a  low  and  wretched  condition 
(l  Sam.  ii:8;  Nah.  iii:i8;  Ps.  xxii:29).  (9) 
Men  are  called  dust  and  ashes;  their  bodies  are 
formed  from,  nourished  with,  and  shall  return 
to  dust  (Gen.  xviii:27).  (10)  Dead  men  are 
called  dust  (Ps.  xxx:g).  (11)  The  Jews  are 
likened  to  dust  for  their  multitude  (Gen.  xiii:l6; 
Num.  xxiiirio;  and  for  their  great  distress  (2 
Kings  xiii  7)  ;  and  the  quails  for  their  va=t  num- 
ber (Ps.  lxxviii:27).  (12)  A^iction  cometh  not 
forth  of  the  dust,  neither  doth  trouble  spring  out 
of  the  ground;  it  comes  not  by  mere  chance  or 
cour'e  of  nature,  but  from  a  sinful  cause,  and  by 
means  of  the  providence  of  God  (Job  v:6). 

DUTY  (dQ'lJ).  1.  (Heb.  "^Jl,  daw-bawr' ,  a  mat- 
ter, 2  Chron.  viii:i4;  Ezra  iii:4),  means  the  task  of 
each  day. 

2.  Heb.  '"'i'^,  o-naw',  cohabitation. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  word  is  the  render- 
ing of  the  Greek  6<t>tMoi,  ofi-leh'o,  tn  1«-  iHi<lcr 
obligation  (Luke  xvii:lo;  Rom.  xv:27),  and  sig- 
nifies that  which  ought  to  be  done. 

It  thus  denotes  what  one  owes,  is  obliged  to 
render  by  equity,  law,  or  engagement  (E^ek. 
xviii.'ll).  The  duty  of  marriage  is  the  same  with 
what  Paul  calls  due  benetmlence,  together  with  a 
proper  authority  in  the  family  (Exod.  xxi:lo;  I 
Cor.  vii:3).  The  duty  of  a  husband's  brother,  if 
unmarried,  was  to  marry  the  widow  of  his  de- 
ceased brother,  and  raise  up  children  to  him 
(Deut.    xxv:s-7). 

D'WARF  (dwarf),  (Heb.  T^,  dak,  beaten  small, 

.IS  in   I, IV.   xvi:i2),  an  incorrect  translation  for  a 
lean  or  emaciated  person  iLev.  xxi.;oi. 

Such  a  person  could  not  administer  in  the  cere- 
monial service  of  the  Tabernacle  or  Temple  (sec 
Blemish). 

D"WEI-L  (dwSl),  (Heb.  -*-„  yatv-shab' ,  to  re- 
main), i<>  li.ive  a  fixed  residence  in  a  place. 

Figurative.  (1)  God  dzcells  in  tight,  in  re- 
spect ijf  his  deliglu  in.  and  independent  possession 
of,  his  own  glorious  excellencies,  and  in  respect 


of  his  glorious  residence  amidst  rays  of  inexprcs 
sible  glory  in  heaven  (I  Tim.  vi:l6;  I  John  iii:i7). 
(2)  He  duells  in  heaven,  in  respect  of  the  con- 
tinued and  delightful  residence  of  his  presence 
there  (Ps.  cxxiii:i).  (3)  He  dzvelt  in  the  taber- 
nacle, temple,  and  city  of  Jerusalem ;  there  the 
symbols  of  his  presence  were  continued  (Ps. 
cxxxii:l4  and  Ixviii:i6).  (4)  He  dwells  in  his 
church,  and  in  and  with  his  people,  in  the  con- 
tinued bestowal  of  his  ordinances,  and  of  his  gra- 
cious, supporting,  and  comforting  influences  (Ps. 
ix:il ;  I  John  iv  :i2;  Is.  Ivii  :i5).  (5)  The  fullness 
of  the  Godhead  dwells  bodily  in  Christ,  that  is,  the 
divine  nature,  personally,  perpetually,  and  truly, 
resides  in  his  human  nature,  by  the  closest  union 
with  it  (Col.  iiig).  (6)  Christ  dwelt  among  men 
in  his  state  of  humiliation  on  earth  (John  i:i4). 
(7)  He  dwells  in  our  hearts  by  faith  ;  lie  is  united 
to  us  as  our  head  and  husband;  his  righteousness 
is  imputed  to  us,  and  applied  t<j  our  conscience; 
his  Spirit  and  grace  are  fixed  in  our  hearts;  he 
loves  and  delights  in  us,  and  furnishes  our  whole 
soul  with  his  fullness  lEph.  iii:i7).  (8)  The 
Holy  Spirit  dwells  in  us  by  jiersonal  residence  and 
gracious  influence  (Rom.  viii  and  ix;  2  Tim.  i:i4; 
I  Cor.  iii:  16).  (9)  The  word  of  God  dwells  in 
us  richly  when  it  is  carefully  studied,  firmly  be- 
lieved, closely  applied,  and  diligently  practiced 
(Cul.  iii:i6;  Ps.  cxix:il).  (10)  I  he  saints  dwell 
in  God,  and  in  Christ ;  they  are  united  to,  and 
nourished,  sup[)orted,  and  comforted  by  him,  and 
h.ive  sweet  intimacy  and  fellowship  with  him  (I 
John  iii:24  and  iv;l6).  (11)  They  dwell  in  love 
when  they  live  in  the  faith  of  God's  redeeming 
love  to  them,  and  in  the  exercise  of  love  to  him 
and  his  people  (I  John  iv:i5).  (12)  T\w\r  dwell- 
ing \n  the  house  of  God,  or  in  his  courts,  imports 
their  frequent  fellowship  with  him  in  his  ordi- 
nances (Ps.  xxvii:4  and  lxxxiv:4).  (13)  Wicked- 
ness, vengeance,  or  judgment  dwell  m  or  on  a 
person  and  land  when  they  long  continue  there 
(Job  xi:i4  and  xviii:i5;  Is.  xxxii:i6).  (14)  Dwell 
deep,  literally  make  deep  for  dwellings  (Jer.  xlix: 
8),  seems  to  refer  to  a  custom  still  common  in 
Eiastern  countries  of  seeking  refuge  from  danger 
in  the  recesses  of  rocks  and  caverns,  etc. 

DWELLING    (dwgl'ing),    the    rendering    of  a 

niiiiiln  r  (f  Ikhnw  and  Cjrcck  words.  Fluman 
dwellings  have  been  of  different  kinds  from  the 
earliest  day  to  the  present,  caves,  booths,  tents, 
houses,  and  palaces,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  country,  mode  of  living,  and  occupation,  as 
well  as  the  degree  of  culture.     (See  House.) 

DTE  (dt),  (Heb.  Y^C".  khaw-males' ,  dazzling,  Is. 

Ixiii  I ;  ^^^,  aw-dam'). 

The  art  of  dyeing  is  of  great  antiquity.  That 
the  Jews  learned  it  from  the  Egyptians  and  used 
the  art  during  their  wandering  is  evident  from 
Exod.  xxvi  :l  ;  xxviii  15-8.      (  See  Coi.oR.s.) 

DVED  ATTIBE   dlld   4i-tlr  ),   (E.-ek.  xxiii:i5; 

Heb.  C*"12'.;.  teb-oo-leem' ). 

This  seems  to  refer  to  variegated  turbans  or 
dyed  headbands. 

DT8ENTEBY  (dls'4ni«r  51,  iCiT.ivatrrtpla,  doo- 
sen-ter  ef'ah\. 

A  well-known  disease  marked  by  inflammation 
and  ulreration  of  the  lower  part  of  the  intestines, 
with  hemorrhaRC  from  the  bowels.  Called  bloody 
flux.  A.  V.  (Acts  xxviii 7.  8). 
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EAGLE  (e'g'l),  (Heb.  "^f^-.  neh'shcr;  ^^'\,  raw- 
khaiuin'  ;  Gr.  deris,  ah-t't-os'). 

(1)  The  Eagle,  in  zoology,  forms  a  family  of 
several  genera  of  birds  of  prey,  mostly  distin- 
guished for  their  size,  courage,  powers  of  flight, 
and  arms  for  attack.  The  bill  is  strong  and  bent 
into  a  plain  pointed  hook,  without  the  notch  in  the 
inner  curve  which  characterizes  falcons ;  the  nos- 
trils are  covered  with  a  naked  cere  or  skin,  of  a 
yellow  or  a  blue  color ;  the  eyes  are  lateral, 
sunken,  or  placed  beneath  an  overhanging  brow ; 
the  head  and  neck  covered  with  abundance  of 
longish,  narrow-pointed  feathers ;  the  chest  broad, 
and  the  legs  and  thighs  exceedingly  stout  and 
sinewy,  and  feathered  down  to  the  toes ;  they  are 
clothed  in  general  with  brownish  and  rust-colored 
feathers,  and  the  tail  is  black,  grey,  or  deep  brown. 
Sea-eagles  (genus  Halia'Hus)  have  the  tarsi  or  legs 
half  bare  and  covered  with  horny  scales ;  not  un- 
usually the  head,  back,  and  tail  more  or  less  white. 
The  larger  species  of  both  measure,  from  head  to 
tip  of  tail,  3  feet  6  inches  or  more,  and  spread  their 
wings  above  7  feet  6  inches ;  but  these  are  propor- 
tionately broad  to  their  length :  for  it  is  the  third 
quill  feather  which  is  the  longest ;  as  if  the  Cre- 
ator intended  to  restrain  within  bounds  their 
rapidity  of  flight,  while  by  their  breadth  the  power 
of  continuing  on  the  wing  is  little  or  not  at  all  im- 
peded. The  claws  of  the  fore  and  hind  toe  are 
particularly  strong  and  sharp :  in  the  sea-eagles 
they  form  more  than  half  a  circle,  and  in  length 
measure  from  I ^  to  1 54  of  an  inch.  Under  the 
name  of  nisr  the  scriptures  include  species  of 
both  the  above,  and  in  some  cases,  also,  the  larger 
vultures,  or  the  genus  vultur  proper.  (See 
Vulture.) 

(2)  These  majestic  birds  have  their  abode  in 
Europe,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in 
Syria  and  Arabia,  wherever  there  are  vast  woody 
mountains  and  lofty  cliffs :  they  occupy  each  a 
single  district,  always  by  pairs,  excepting  on  the 
coasts,  where  the  sea-eagle  and  the  osprey  (Pan- 
dion  lialiaetus)  may  be  found  not  remote  from  the 
region  possessed  by  the  rough-legged  eagles.  It  is 
in  this  last  genus,  most  generally  represented  by 
the  golden  eagle  (aquila  chrysacta)  that  the  most 
powerful  and  largest  birds  are  found.  That  spe- 
cies in  its  more  juvenile  plumage,  known  as  the 
ring-tailed  eagle,  the  Imperial  eagle,  or  mogilnick, 
and  the  booted  eagle  is  found  in  Syria ;  and  at 
least  one  species  of  the  sea-eagles  frequents  the 
coasts,  and  is  even  of  stronger  wing  than  the 
others.  These  build  usually  in  the  cliffs  of 
Phoenicia,  while  the  others  are  more  commonly 
domiciliated  within  the  mountains.  According  to 
their  strength  and  habits  the  former  subsist  on 
antelopes,  hares,  hyrax,  bustard,  stork,  tortoises, 
and  serpents ;  and  the  latter  usually  on  fish ;  both 
pursue  the  catta  (.ptcroclcs).  partridge,  and  lizard. 
The  osprey  alone  being  migratory  retires  to 
Southern  Arabia  in  winter.  None,  excepting  the 
last-mentioned,  are  so  exclusively  averse  to  car- 
rion as  is  commonly  asserted :  from  choice  or 
necessity  they  all,  but  in  particular  the  sea-eagles, 
occasionally  feed  upon  carcasses  of  horses,  etc. ; 
and  it  is  well  known  in  the  East  that  they  follow 
armies  for  that  purpose.  Hence  the  allusions  in 
Job  and  Matt.  xxiv:28,  though  vultures  may  be 


included,  are  perfectly  correct.  So  again  are  those 
which  refer  to  the  eagle's  eyrie,  fixed  in  the  most 
elevated  cliffs. 

(3)  The  swiftness  of  this  bird,  stooping  among 
a  flock  of  wild  geese,  with  the  rushing  sound  of  a 
whirlwind,  we  have  witnessed ;  and  all  know  its 
towering  flight,  suspended  on  its  broad  wings 
among  the  clouds  with  little  motion  or  effort. 
Thus  the  predictions,  in  which  terrible  nations 
coming  from  afar  are  assimilated  to  eagles,  have 
a  poetical  and  absolute  truth,  since  there  are  spe- 
cies like  the  golden,  which  really  inhabit  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  earth,  and  the  nations  al- 
luded to  bore  eagles'  wings  for  standards,  and  for 
ornaments  on  their  shields,  helmets,  and  shoul- 
ders. 

Figurative,  (i)  The  conquering  kings  of  As- 
syria, Egyjit,  and  Babylon,  are  likened  to  eagles 
for  their  powers  and  dominion,  and  for  their 
ravenous  oppression,  ravage,  and  murder  of  the 
nations  (Ezek.  xvii  :3,  7;  Hos.  viii:i).  (2)  The 
Chaldean  armies  are  said  to  have  had  eagles'  ivings, 
and  to  be  "swift  as  eagles;"  with  speed  they  over- 
ran and  destroyed  the  nations  (Jer.  iv:l3;  xlviii : 
40;  Lam.  iv:i9;  Dan.  vii  :4 ;  Hab.  i;8).  (3)  The 
Roman  armies  are  likened  to  eagles;_  they  had 
their  standards  surmounted  with  the  image  of  .an 
eagle;  they  ravaged  and  murdered  the  nations; 
and,  coming  from  afar,  terribly  ruined  the  corrupt 
nation  of  the  Jews  (Deut.  xxviii:49;  Matt,  xxiv: 
28:  Luke  xvii:37).  (4)  The  Edomites  exalted 
themselves,  and  made  their  nest  high  as  the  eagles, 
they  thought  to  secure  themselves  by  the  almost 
inaccessible  rocks  of  their  country  (Jer.  xlix:l6; 
Obad.  4).  To  enlarge  baldness  as  the  eagles,  is 
to  be  bereaved  of  all  comfort,  protection,  and  hap- 
piness, and  oppressed  with  sorrow  and  grief  on 
that  account   (Mic.  i:i6). 

EAR  (er),  (Heb.  V.^,  o'sen),  the  organ  of  hear- 
ing. We  learn  from  Scriiiture  that  blood  was  put 
upon  the  right  ear  of  the  priests  at  their  consecra- 
tion (Exod.  xxix:2o;  Lev.  viii:23),  and  of  the  healed 
leper  in  bis  cleansing  (Lev.  xiv:i4). 

(i)  To  hear  in  the  ear  is  to  have  a  thing  pri- 
vately told  us  (INlatt.  y.:27).  (2)  To  bow  down 
the  ear,  incline  tlie  ear,  give  car,  is  carefully  to 
attend  to  what  is  commanded  or  requested,  and 
readily  to  do  it.  (Ps.  xxxi:2;  cxvi  ;2j  cxxx:2, 
and  xlix  :l).  (3)  To  uncover  the  ear  is  to  whisper 
or  tell  a  secret  to  one.  (i  Sam.  ix:i5).  (4)  To  stop 
the  ears  imports  the  highest  disregard  and  ab- 
horrence (Is.  xxxiii:i5).  (s)  Open  and  obedi- 
ent cars  import  readiness  to  hear,  to  receive,  and 
obey  instructions  (Is.  1:5.  and  xlviii  :8;  Prov. 
XXV  :  12).  (6)  Heavy  and  'dull  ears  import  an  in- 
capacity to  perceive,  or  an  unwillingness  to  em- 
brace and  obey  divine  truths  (Is.  lix  :i,  and  vi  :lo). 
(7)  Uneircuinciscd  cars,  and  ears  turned  away 
from  hearing  the  law,  or  cars  stopped  to  good,  im- 
port stupidity,  obstinacy,  and  inipenitency,  which 
render  men  incapable  of  receiving  good  counsel 
or  instruction  (Jer.  vi  :to  :  Acts  vii  :5i  ;  Prov.  xxi : 
13,  and  xxviii:Q).  (8)  Itching  ears  denote  an 
excessive  fondness  to  hear  novelties,  quaint 
speeches,  etc.  (2  Tim.  iv:3).  (9)  Such  as  have 
ears  and  hear  not  are  those  that  have  oppor- 
tunities of  learning  God's  truth,  and  have  natural 
faculties  to  consider  it,  and  yet  never  apply  them 
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for  that  purpose   (Is.  xlii  :20  and   xliii:8;   Mark 
viii:i8). 
EAB  (er).     Used  as  a  verb. 

1.  (Hcb.  "  i7,  i/uiw-rash',  I  Sam.  viii:l2,  |irini- 

ilive  root),  to  scratch,  to  engrave  with  tools,  hence 
to  plow  with  an  instrument. 

2.  (Hcb.  %^,  aw-baif ,   Deut.   xxi:4;    Is.    xxx: 

24,  primitive  root),  meaning  to  till,  to  dress,  to 
work. 

EABINQ  (firing),  (Heb.  ~-~,  khau'-rash\ 
I  Sam.  viii:i2).  This  word,  which  occurs  in  the 
Authorized  N'ersion  (Gen.  xlv:6),  is  very  often 
supposed  to  mean  'collecting  the  ears  of  corn,' 
which  would  confound  it  with  harvest,  from  which 
it  is  distinguished  in  this  very  passage.  Hut  the 
word  is  radically  the  same  with  harrow,  and  de- 
notes plowing,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  erian,  'to 
plow.' 

EABimST  (er'n&t),  iGr.d^^a^iii',  ar-hrab-ohn' , 
pledge),  money  w'hich  in  purchase  is  given  as  a 
pledge  that  the  full  amount  will  subsequently  be 
paid.  The  Hebrew  word  (1*^'*'!,  ar-aw-bone' )  was 
used  generally  for  pledge  (Gen.  xxxviii:i7),  surety 
(I'rov.  xvii:l8)  and  hostage  (2  Kings  xiv:i4). 

(1)  Hesychius  explains  arrabohn  by  frodoma, 
somewhat  ^ivcn  beforehand.  This  idea  attaches 
to  all  the  /larlieular  applications  of  the  word,  as, 
anything  given  by  way  of  warrant  or  security  for 
the  performance  of  a  promise ;  part  of  a  debt  paid 
as  an  assurance  of  paying  the  remainder;  part 
of  the  price  of  anything  paid  beforehand  to  con- 

■  firm  the  bargain  bciwceii  buyer  and  seller;  part  of 
a  servant's  wages  paid  at  the  time  of  hiring,  for 
the  purpose  of  ratifying  the  engagement  on  both 
sides.  The  idea  thai  the  earnest  is  either  to  be  re- 
turned upon  the  fulfillment  of  the  engagement,  or 
to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  stipulation,  is  also 
mcluded. 

This  word,  carried  around  the  Mediterranean  by 
Tyrian  commerce,  appears  in  Latin  as  arrhabo, 
arrha,  orra,  and  raho ;  in  modern  languages.  Ital- 
ian, arro,  cafarra;  Spanish,  cafarra;  French,  arr- 
hes. 

(2)  The  word  is  used  three  times  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  always  in  a  figurative  sense;  in 
the  first  (2  Cor.  i:22),  it  is  applied  to  the  aifts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  God  bestowed  upon 
the  Afostles,  and  hy  which  he  might  he  said  to 
have  hired  them  to  be  the  servants  of  his  son; 
and  which  were  the  earnest,  assurance,  and  com- 
mencement of  those  far  superior  blessings  which 
He  would  bestow  on  them  in  the  life  to  come,  as 
the  wages  of  their  faithful  services: — in  the  two 
latter  (2  Cor.  v  :$ ;  Eph.  1:13,  14),  it  is  applied  to 
the  gifts  bestowed  on  Christians  nenerally  upon 
whom,  after  baptism,  the  Apristlcs  had  laid  their 
hands,  and  which  were  to  them  an  earnest  of  ob- 
taining an  heavenly  habitation  and  inheritance, 
upon  the  supposition  of  their  fidelity.  This  use  of 
the  term  finely  illustrates  the  augmented  powers 
and  additional  capacities  promised  in  a  future 
slate. 

EARRINGS  (er'rTngs). 

(1)  Nn  cu>loni  is  more  ancient  or  universal  than 
that  of  wearing  earrings,  fmm  which  it  would 
appear  to  be  a  very  natural  idea  to  attach  such 
an  ornament  to  the  pendulous  lobe  of  the  car. 
There  are  two  words  in  Hebrew  denoting  ear- 
rings, viz.,  '  ?f,   aw-gheel,   which   is    applied    to 

any  kind  of  ring,  particularly  to  earrings  (Num. 
xxxi:50;  Ezek.  xvi:l2).  The  name  implies  round- 
ness, and  it  is  a  fact  that  nearly  all  ihe  ancient 
;.irrini;s  exhibited  in  the  scidptures  of  Egypt  and 


Persepolis  are  of  a  circular  shape.  The  o  her 
word,  ^!^,  ne/t-~em,  is  also  applied  to  a  mse- 
jewel.  It  most  certainly  denotes  an  earring  in 
Gen.  XXXV  :4  ;  but  in  Gen.  xxiv  :47  ;  Prov.  xi  :22  ; 
Is.  iii:2i;  it  signifies  a  nose-jewel;  and  it  is 
doubtful  which  of  the  two  is  intended  in  Judg. 
viii:24,    25;    Job    xlii:  11. 

Earrings  of  certain  kinds  were  anciently,  and 
are  still,  in  the  East,  instruments  or  appendagei 
of  idolatry  and  superstition,  being  regarded  as 
talismans  and  amulets.  Such  probably  were  the 
earrings  of  Jacob's  family,  which  he  buried  with 
the  strange  gods  at    Bethel   (Gen.  xxxv:4). 

(2)  No  conclusion  can  be  formed  as  to  the  shape 
of  the  Hebrew  earrings  except  from  the  sig- 
nification of  the  words  employed,  and  from  the 
analogy  of  similar  ornaments  in  ancient  sculpture. 
Those  worn  by  the  Egyptian  ladies  were  large, 
round,  single  hoops  of  gold,  from  one  inch  and 
a  half  to  two  inches  and  one-third  in  diameter, 
and  frequently  of  still  greater  size,  or  made  of 
six  single  rings  soldered  together.  Such  prob- 
ably was  the  round  'agil'  of  the  Hebrews.  Among 
persons  of  high  or  royal  rank  the  ornament  was 
sometimes  in  the  shape  of  an  asp.  whose  body  was 
of  gold  set  with  precious  stones  (see  .'\MrLr.T). 
Silver  earrings  have  also  been  found  at  Thebes, 
cither  plain  hoops  like  the  earrings  of  gold,  or 
simple  studs.  The  modern  Oriental  earrings  are 
more    usually    jeweled    drops    or   pendants    than 


Egyptian  Earrings, 

circlets  of  gold.  The  use  of  earrings  appeal  s  to 
have  been  confined  to  the  women  among  the  He- 
brews. That  they  were  not  worn  by  men  is  im- 
plied in  Judg.  viii:24.  where  gold  earriiiR-i  arc 
mentioned  as  distinctive  of  the  Ishmacliic  tribes. 
The  men  of  Egypt  also  abstained  from  the  use  of 
earriiip-.. 

EARTH  (rrth). 

(1)  There  are  two  words  in  Hebrew  which 
arc  translated  sometimes  by  earth  and  some- 
times by  land.  These  are  Vll?,  eh'rets,  and  '"'r^f':' 
ad-au'-maw' ,  buth  of  which  are  rendered  by 
tr)  ill  the  Scptuagiiit,  and  this  7^  is  rendered  by 
'earth,'  'laiia,'  'ground,'  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  word  adamali,  however,  is  applied 
chiefly  to  the  very  suhstaiue  of  the  e.irth,  as  soil, 
gniuiid,  clay,  altlumgh  sumetimes  denoting  a  rc- 
ginn,  lariil,  or  ciiiintrv;  whereas  eretz  inure  gener- 
ally denotes  the  stir/aiet<l  the  earth, and  is, hence, 
in  the  earlier  p,irt9  of  the  Hible,  opposed  to  ^'9?, 
shaw-mah'yim,  'the  heavens." 

(2)  Besides  (he  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  or 
words  rendered  'earth'  in  our  translation — namely, 
as  denoting  mould,  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
the  terrestrial  globe — there  are  others  in  scripture 
which  require  to  be  discriminated.  (  I )  'The 
earth'  denotes  'ttte  inhabitants  of  the  earth'  (Gen 
vi:tl;  xi:i).  (2)  Heathen  eountries.  as  distin- 
guished from  the  land  of  Israel,  especially  during 
the  theocracy  ;  1.  e.  all  the  rest  of  the  world  ^x- 
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cepting  Israel  (2  Kingt  ::viii  -.25 ;  2  Chron.  xiii  .g, 
etc.)-  (3)  In  the  New  Testament  especially,  'the 
earth  appears  in  our  translation  as  applied  to  the 
land  of  Jiidaa.  As  in  many  of  these  passages  it 
might  seem  as  if  tho  habitable  globe  were  intended, 
the  use  of  so  ambiguous  a  term  as  'the  earth' 
should  have  been  avoided,  and  the  original  ren- 
dered by  'the  land,'  as  in  Lev.  xxv  :23 ;  Is.  x  123, 
and  elsewhere.  This  is  the  sense  which  the  orig- 
inal bears  in  Matt,  xxiii  135  ;  xxvii  :45  ;  Mark  xv  : 
33;  Luke  iv  :25  ;  xxi  .-23  ;  Rom.  ix:28;  James  v: 
17.  For  the  cosmological  uses  of  the  term,  see 
Geogr.vphy. 

EARTHENWARE  (erth'n-war).  See  POT- 
TER. 

EARTHftTJAKE  (erth-kwak),  (Heb.  "»^"?^,  rah'- 
ash,  vibration;  Gr.  ireicr^o's,  sice-tnos'). 

The  quaking  of  the  earth  ;  a  vibratory  or  un- 
dulatory  movement  extending  superficially  over  a 
wide  area,  and  downward,  it  is  believed,  from  a 
mile  or  two  to  more  than  thirty  miles.  The  vi- 
brations are,  perliaps,  produced  by  contractions 
of  portions  of  the  earth's  crust.  Earthquakes  and 
volcanoes  are  connected,  and  are  confined  to  par- 
ticular regions  constituting  continuous  lines. 

/.  Proximate  Causes.  (1)  The  proximate 
cause  of  earthquakes,  though  by  no  means  accu- 
rately defined,  seems  referable  to  the  action  of  in- 
ternal heat  or  fire.  That  the  earth  was  once  subject 
to  the  action  of  a  vast  internal  power  springing 
probably  from  the  development  of  subterranean  or 
central  heat,  the  elevations  and  depressions,  and 
the  generally  scarred  and  torn  character  of  its 
exterior  make  sufficiently  evident.  A  power  sim- 
ilar in  kind,  but  more  restricted  in  degree,  is  still 
at  work  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  occasion- 
ally breaks  down  all  barriers  and  devastates  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  world. 

(2)  But  although  subterranean  disturbances  may 
be  the  true  cause  of  all  great  earthquakes  and 
eruptions,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  oc- 
casion of  those  subterranean  disturbances  is  often, 
if  not  always,  to  be  sought  outside  the  earth's 
crust.  In  times  of  great  storm  the  mercury  changes 
rapidly  in  height,  and  this  corresponds  to  the  rap- 
id addition  or  removal  of  many  thousands  of 
millions  of  tons  to  and  from  the  areas  of  rising 
and  falling  barometer.  When  we  hear  that  the 
barometer  has  risen  or  sunk  half  an  inch,  we  do 
not  commonly  attach  much  importance  to  the 
change,  nor,  in  most  parts  of  the  earth,  is  such  a 
change  likely  to  produce  any  remarkable  effects. 
Even  in  regions  where  the  crust  of  the  earth  is 
notably  unstable,  a  change  of  half  an  inch  in  the 
height  of  the  mercurial  column  is  not  ordinarily 
of  greait  importance.  Yet  it  might  under  certain 
conditions  make  such  a  change  in  the  conditions 
of  equilibrium  as  to  bring  about  an  earthquake. 
Consider  what  it  really  means.  When  the  barom- 
eter rises  half  an  inch  over  an  area  of  10,000 square 
miles,  less  than  a  sixth  of  the  area  of  Mis-ouri, 
the  pressure  on  that  area  is  increased  by  4.260,- 
000.000  tons.  If  a  wave  of  attnospheric  pressure 
passed  over  the  United  States  in  such  sort  that 
over  tk"  eastern  half  of  the  states  the  barometer 
were  fir»t  half  an  inch  lower  than  in  the  western 
half,  and  then  half  an  inch  higher,  the  effect  would 
be  as  though  a  mass  of  about  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand millions  of  tons  were  shifted  from  the  west- 
ern to  the  eastern  half  of  the  L^nited  States. 

(3)  We  need  not  be  surprised  to  find,  then,  that 
earthquakes  have  very  often  been  preceded  by  re- 
markable atmospheric  phenomena.  Usually  great 
earthquakes  have  not  followed  tremendous  storms. 
but  a  condition  of  portentous  calm.     The  air  has 


been  found  oppressive  for  hours,  perhaps  days,  be- 
fore the  earthquake  occurred.  Remembering  aft- 
erward the  sense  of  oppression  which  had  pre- 
ceded the  subterranean  disturbance,  the  ordinary 
observer  has  been  apt  to  infer  that  the  dull,  heavy 
calm,  the  unrestful  stillness,  was  nature's  pause 
before  the  mighty  throes  in  which  her  imprisoned 
energies  found  vent.  But  in  reality  the  oppressive 
stiHness  has  been  simply  the  result  of  increased  at- 
mospheric pressure,  and  this  increased  pressure 
brings  about  the  earthquake  as  its  direct  conse- 
quence. 

(4)  But  while  the  action  of  atmospheric  pressure 
in  helping  to  excite  subterranean  activities  must 
not  be  overlooked,  the  varying  pressure  exerted  by 
seas  and  oceans  is  a  more  potent  disturbing  factor. 
Atmospheric  pressure  is  distributed  in  such  a  way 
that  though  the  weight  of  air  on  any  given  area  is 
continually  changing,  there  are  no  sharply  defined 
lines,  at  any  time,  which  separate  regions  of  less 
pressure  from  regions  of  greater  pressure.  It  is 
otherwise  with  the  sea  along  a  shore  line.  Here 
we  have  the  sea  acting  with  constantly  varying  in- 
tensity, as  its  level  changes,  on  the  seaward  side 
of  the  shore  line,  while  on  the  landward  side  there 
are  no  such  variations  of  pressure.  Let  us  con- 
sider what  this  means.  Take  a  tolerably  straight 
shore  line  500  miles  in  length,  and  suppose  that 
along  this  shore  line  a  region  of  ocean  100  miles 
broad  rises  through  a  height  of  three  feet  under 
the  combined  action  of  sun  and  moon  raising  a 
tidal  wave,  and  favoring  strong  winds  urging  the 
water  shoreward.  Then  we  have  50,000  square 
miles  of  sea-water,  three  feet  deep,  added  as  so  ' 
much  dead-weight  to  that  part  of  the  earth's  crust 
which  underlies  the  seas  along  that  shore.  Each 
square  mile  contains  in  round  numbers  3.000,000 
square  yards,  or  27,000,000  square  feet.  The  ad- 
ditional weight  corresponds,  then  (as  the  added 
layer  is  three  feet  deep),  to  50.000  times  81,000,- 
000  cubic  feet  of  water,  each  weighing  64  1-3 
pounds,  or  to  1 16,000,000,000  tons.  It  is  clear  that 
the  addition  of  so  enormous  a  weight  as  this  to  the 
submerged  part  of  the  earth's  crust,  outside  the 
shore  line,  may  well  produce  strains  too  great  to 
be  resisted.     (Richard  A.  Proctor,  LL.D. ) 

2.  Regions  0/  Most  Frequent  Earth- 
qua'k.es.  (1)  The  manifestation  of  the  awful 
phenomena  which  accompany  earthquakes  is 
generally  restricted  in  its  range.  Accordingly 
geologists  have  laid  down  certain  volcanic 
regions  or  bands  within  which  this  manifesta- 
tion most  frequently  takes  place.  Over  these 
regions  various  traces  of  volcanic  agency  are 
found,  such  as  either  gaseous  vapors  or  hot 
springs;  also  bituminous  substances,  and  in  some 
instances  there  are  volcanoes  in  eruption.  Several 
sources  of  bitumen  are  found  on  the  Tigris,  in  the 
Persian  mountains,  near  the  Kharoon,  and  at  Bu- 
shire,  as  well  as  along  the  Euphrates.  At  Hit, 
especially,  on  the  last-mentioned  river,  it  exists  on 
a  very  large  scale,  and,  having  been  much  used 
from  the  earliest  times,  seems  inexhaustible. 
Abundant  traces  of  it  are  also  to  be  seen  amid  the 
ruins  and  over  the  entire  vicinity  of  Hillah — the 
ancient  Babylon.  Syria  and  Palestine  abound  in 
volcanic  appearances.  Between  the  river  Jordan 
and  Damascus  lies  a  volcanic  tract.  The  entire 
country  about  the  Dead  Sea  presents  indubitable 
tokens  of  volcanic  agency. 

(2)  Accordingly  these  places  come  within  one  of 
the  more  common  volcanic  regions.  The  chief  of 
these  are — (i)  that  which  extends  from  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  to  the  Azores;  (2)  from  the  Aleutian 
Isles  to  the  Moluccas;  (3)  that  of  the  Andes; 
(4)    the  African;    (5)   the  Icelandic.     Syria  and 
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Palestine  arc  embraced  within  the  first  band ;  and 
these  countries  have  not  unfrequcntly  been  sub- 
ject to  earthquakes. 

That  earthquakes  were  among  the  extraordi- 
nary phenomena  of  Palestine  in  ancient  times  is 
shown  in  their  being  an  clement  in  the  poetical 
imagery  of  the  Hebrews,  and  a  source  of  religious 
admonition  and  devout  emotion  (Ps.  xviii:7;  Hab. 
iii;6;   Nah.  i:5;   Is.  \:2-,)- 

3.  Historical.  (1)  The  earthquake  at  Mount 
Sinai  on  the  giving  of  the  Law  :  'the  whole  mount 
quaked  greatly'  (E.xod.  xix:i8). 

(2)  The  earthquake  accompanied  by  fissures  aiid 
sinking  of  the  ground,  by  which  Korah  and  his 
companions  were  destroyed  (Num.  xvi:3i);  also 
(Jos.  Antiq.  iv,  iii  :3). 

(3)  The  earthquake  in  the  days  of  Saul  (i  Sam. 
xiv:i5). 

(4)  The  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Ahab,  when 
Elijah  (i  Kings  xix:ii,  12)  was  directed  to  go 
forth  and  stand  upon  the  mountainbcforcjehovah  : 
'and  behold  Jehovah  passed  by,  and  a  great  and 
strong  wind  rent  the  mountains,  and  brake  in 
pieces  the  rocks  before  Jehovah ;  but  Jehovah  was 
not  in  the  wind;  and  after  the  wind  an  earth- 
quake; but  Jehovah  was  not  in  the  earthquake ; 
and  after  the  earthquake  a  fire;  but  Jehovah  was 
not  in  the  fire;  and  after  the  fire  a  still  small 
voice.' 

(5)  A  terrible  earthquake  took  place  'in  the  days 
of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah'  (B.C.  from  790  to  740), 
which  Josephus  (Antiq.  ix:io,  4)  says,  'shook  the 
ground,  and  a  rent  was  made  in  the  Temple,  so 
that  the  rays  of  the  sun  shone  through  it,  which, 
falling  upon  the  king's  face,  struck  him  with  the 
leprosy,'  being  a  punishment  which  the  historian 
ascribes  to  the  wrath  of  God  consequent  on  Uz- 
ziah's  usurpation  of  the  priest's  office.  That  this 
earthquake  was  of  an  awful  character  may  be 
learnt  from  the  fact  that  Zcchariah  (xiv:5)  thus 
speaks  respecting  it — 'Ye  shall  flee  as  ye  fled  from 
before  the  earthquake  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  king 
of  Judah ;'  and  also  that  it  appears  from  .\mos 
(i;i)  that  the  event  was  so  striking,  and  left  such 
deep  impressions  on  men's  minds,  that  it  became 
a  sort  of  epoch  from  which  to  date  and  reckon ; 
the  prophet's  words  are,  'two  years  before  the 
earthquake.' 

(6)  In  the  reign  of  Herod  (B.  C.  31,  Sept.  2)  an 
earthquake  occurred  in  Juda;a,  'such  as  had  not 
happened  at  any  other  time,'  destructive  to  men 
and  animals  (Jos.  AnI.  xv.  v.  2). 

C")  The  earthquake  which  occurred  at  the  cruci- 
fixion of  the  Saviour  of  mankind  (Matt,  xxvii : 
50-1;  Luke  xxiii:44,  45;  Mark  xv:33'),  .\.  D.  29. 
This  darkness  has  been  misunderstood,  and  then 
turned  to  the  prejudice  of  Christianity.  (Sec 
Darkness.)  The  obscuration  was  obviously  an 
attendant  on  the  earthquake.  Earthquakes  are 
frequently  attended  by  accompaniments  which 
obscure  the  light  of  day  during  (as  in  this 
case  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  hour,  that 
is,  from  12  o'clock  at  noon  to  3  o'clock  P.  M.) 
several  hours.  If  this  is  the  fact,  then  the 
record  is  consistent  with  natural  phenomena,  and 
the  darkness  which  skeptic;  have  plc.idod  against 
speaks  actually  in  favor  of  the  credibility  of  the 
Gospel.  Now  it  is  well  known  to  naturalists  that 
such  obscurations  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  It 
may  be  enough  to  give  the  following  instances:  A 
very  remarkable  volcanic  eruption  look  pl.ice  on 
the  19th  of  January.  1831;.  in  the  volcano  of  Cose- 
giiina,  situated  in  the  Bay  of  Fonscca  (usually 
called  the  Coast  of  Conchagua),  in  Central  .^me^- 
ica.  The  eruption  was  preceded  by  a  rumbling 
noise,  accompanied  by  a  column  of  smoke  which 


issued  from  the  mountain,  increasing  until  it  as- 
sumed the  form  and  appearance  of  a  large  dense 
cloud,  which,  when  viewed  at  the  distance  of 
thirty  miles,  appeared  like  an  immense  plume  of 
feathers,  rising  with  considerable  velocity,  and  ex- 
panding in  every  direction. 

(8)  The  earthquake  at  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
(Matt.  xxviii:2).  The  word  here  rendered  earth- 
quake does  not  of  necessity  mean  that  the  convul- 
sion extended  to  the  earth,  but  only  that  there  had 
been  such  a  concussion  as  to  remove  the  stone. 
(.Mbcrt  Barnes,  Com.)  The  Greek  word  svismos 
relates  to  a  concussion  of  the  air  as  well  as  of  the 
earth.  But  there  was  a  miraculous  shaking  of  the 
ground  in  the  particular  place  where  the  tomb  was 
situated. 

(9)  Earthquake  at  Philippi.  This  has  often  been 
considered  a  miraculous  manifestation  of  Divine 
power,  called  forth  for  the  release  from  prison  of 
St.  Paul  and  Silas  (Acts  xvi  126  fT.),  A.  D.  51. 

4,  Prophetic,  Earthquakes  being  amongst  the 
most  terrible  and  impressive  of  natural  phenom- 
ena, are  made  use  of  in  the  Bible  for  prophetic 
imagery  connected  with  future  calamitous  events; 
thus:  (i)  'She  (.Ariel  or  Mount  Zion)  shall  be 
visited  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  with  thunder  and  with 
earthquake'  (Is.  xxix  :6,  R.  V.).  (2)  'And  there 
shall  be  famines  and  earthquakes  in  divers  places' 
(Matt.  xxiv:-).  (3)  'And  I  saw  when  he  opened 
the  sixth  seal,  and  there  was  a  great  earthquake' 
(Rev.  vi:i2).  (4)  'And  he  (the  angel)  taketh  the 
censer,  and  he  filled  it  with  the  fire  of  the  altar, 
and  cast  it  upon  the  earth ;  and  there  followed 
thunders,  and  voices,  and  lightnings,  and  an  earth- 
quake' (Rev.  viii  :s).  (5)  'And  there  were  killed 
in  the  earthquake  seven  thousand  persons'  (Rev. 
xi:i3).  (6)  'And  there  was  a  great  earthquake, 
such  as  was  not  since  there  were  men  upon  the 
earth'  (Rev.  xvi:i8).  (E.  Hull,  Hastings'  Bib. 
lUi-t.) 

EAST  (est).  This  word,  which  is  used  by  Eng- 
lish writers  in  only  two  senses,  viz.,  to  denote 
either  the  quarter  of  the  heavens  where  the  sun 
rises,  or  the  regions  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
world,  has  frequently  three  senses  in  the  Author- 
ized \'ersion  of  the  Bible. 

(1)  It  is  sometimes  used  to  mean  the  iioi-mi'Mg 
(Heb.  '^'*.'?,  mh-rawkh',  rising,  Ps.  ciii:l2), 'as  far 
as  the  e.ist  is  from  the  west.' 

(2)  It  very  frequently  corresponds  to  ^T^..,  keh- 
dem,  {-what  is  in  front  of,  before"),  the  name 
given  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  to  a  certain  region, 
without  any  regard  to  its  relation  to  the  eastern 
part  of  the  heavens,  comprehending  not  only 
Arabia  Descrta  and  the  lands  of  Moab  and  Am- 
mon,  which  really  lay  to  the  east  of  Palestine,  but 
also  Armenia,  Assyria,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia. 
and  Chaldjea,  which  were  situated  rather  to  the 
north  than  the  east  of  Juda-a.  Its  geographical 
boundaries  include  Syria,  the  countries  beyond  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
ocean  and  of  the  Arabian  gulf.  The  name  given  to 
this  entire  region  by  the  Hebrews  was  the  land  of 
Kedem  or  Fast,  and  its  miscellnneott'!  population 
were  called  by  them  Sons  of  the  East,  or  Ori- 
entals. It  seems  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  region 
were  distinguished  for  their  proficiency  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  and  were  ad<Iicled  in  the  time  of 
Isaiah  to  superstition  (Is.  xxvi). 

(3)  The  wise  men.  who  came  from  the  Fa<;t 
to  Jerusalem  at  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  no  doubt 
belonged  to  that  region,  'saying.  We  have  seen 
his  star  in  the  East.'  Campbell  remarks  that 
'to  see  either  star  or  meteor  in  the  east,'  meanly 
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in  English,  to  see  it  in  the  East-quarter  of  the 
heavens,  or  looking  eastward.  But  this  cannot  be 
the  Evangelist's  meaning.  The  meaning  mani- 
festly is,  that  when  the  magians  themselves  were 
in  the  East,  they  saw  the  star.  So  far  were  they 
from  seeing  the  star  in  the  East,  according  to  the 
English  acceptation  of  the  phrase,  that  they  must 
have  seen  it  in  the  W  est,  as  they  were  by  its  guid- 
ance brought  out  of  the  East  country  westwards 
to  Jerusalem. 

EAST,  CHILDREN  OF  THE  (Heb.O"!;?."*.;?, 
ben-ay'  keh-dem). 

A  general  designation  of  the  tribes  occupying 
the  east  country,  who  inhabited  the  region  border- 
ing on  Ammon  and  Moab  (Ezek.  xxv  14,  10), dwelt 
as  far  north  as  a  district  where  people  of  Haran 
pastured  their  flocks  (Gen.  xxix:l,  4),  and  ex- 
tended far  southward  into  Arabia.  (Davis,  Bib. 
Diet.). 

EAST  COTJNTRY  (est  kQn'try),  (Gen.  xi;2;  Job 
1:3;  Ezek.  xlvii:8;  Matt.  ii:l). 

The  Hebrews  used  the  word  kedem,  or  "east," 
to  describe  any  country  which  was  before  or  in 
front  of  another — that  is,  to  the  east  of  it ;  and 
it  generally  refers  to  the  region  around  and  be- 
yond the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  including 
portions  of  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Babylonia. 

EASTER  (es'ter),  (Gr.  irdcrxo,  pas'khah,  from 
Heb.  ^^r,  peh'sakh,  the  Passover). 

The  occurrence  of  this  word  in  the  A.  V.  of 
Acts  xii  :4 — "Intending  after  Easter  to  bring  him 
forth  to  Ihe  people" — is  chiefly  noticeable  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  want  of  consistency  in  the  translators. 
In  the  earlier  English  versions  Easter  had  been 
frequently  used  as  the  translation  of  pascha,  but 
Passover  was  substituted  in  all  passages  but  this 
in  the  King  James  version.  The  anachronism  of 
this  version  was  inherited  from  older  versions 
which  avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  expressions 
which  could  not  be  understood  by  the  people. 

This  is  illustrated  by  such  words  as  "robbers 
of  churches"  (Acts  xix:37),  "town-clerk"  (xix: 
35),  "Serjeants"  (xvi:35),  "deputy"  (xiii:7,  etc.). 
The  translators  acted  on  the  principle  of  choosing, 
not  the  most  correct,  but  the  most  familiar  equiv- 
alents. (Comp.  Trench,  On  the  .Authorised  Ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament  p.  21  [2d  ed.  p.  49]. 
In  the  R.  V.  it  is  properly  rendered  Passover. 

(1)  Festival  of.  It  is  an  ecclesiastical  festival 
commemorative  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  It 
originated  in  the  circumstance  that  Christ  was 
typified  by  the  paschal  lamb,  ordained  by  Moses 
to  be  slain  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover :  the  feast 
being  considered  as  a  continuation,  in  its  fulfill- 
ment, of  the  Jewish  festival.  The  English  name 
Easter,  and  the  German  Ostrrn,  are  derived  from 
the  name  of  the  Teutonic  goddess  Ostera  (Anaflo- 
Saxon  Eostre'),  whose  festival  was  celebrated  by 
the  ancient  .Saxons  with  peculiar  solemnities,  in 
the  month  of  April,  and  for  which,  as  in  many 
other  instances,  the  first  Roman  Catholic  mission- 
aries substituted  the  paschal  feast. 

Easter  was  observed  as  a  most  joyous  day — 
catechumens  were  dressed  in  white  and  solemnly 
baptized — the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered 
with  great  solemnity — alms  were  liberallv  dis- 
tributed to  the  poor,  etc.  The  day  before  Eister 
was  called  Sabbatum  mafinnm.  the  great  Sabbath 
— its  observance  was  perpetuated  long  after  the 
seventh-day  Sabbath  was  discontinued  :  it  was  kept 
as  a  solemn  fast,  and  bv  a  nocturnal  assembly 
called  the  Easter  vigil.  "By  degrees  the  fast  pre- 
paratory to  Easter  Sunday  was  lenethened.  until. 
probably  about  the  time  of  Constantine,  it  reached 


forty  days  (Quadragesima,  Lent).  The  rejoicings 
were  also  continued  tlirough  the  whole  period  of 
fifty  days  (Qumquagesima)  from  Easter  to  the 
day  of  Pentecost  (Whitsunday)"  (Bennett,  C/imV(. 
Archaol.,  p.  455).  The  day  is  now  generally 
celebrated  by  the  Christian  Church  of  all  faiths. 

(2)  Controversies.  As  early  as  the  second 
century,  tliere  were  keen  disputes  respecting  the 
day  on  which  this  feast  should  be  kept :  the  East- 
ern church  persisting  in  observing  it  on  the  same 
day  with  the  Jews ;  while  the  Western  celebrated 
it  on  Sunday,  as  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection. 
The  dispute  was  finally  settled  at  the  Council  of 
Nice,  in  325,  which  ordained  that  it  should  be 
kept  always  and  everywhere  on  one  and  the  same 
day,  and  on  the  Sunday  next  after  the  full  moon 
that  came  on  or  first  after  the  vernal  equinox 
(which  falls  on  March  21st),  provided  that  when 
that  moon  was  full  on  a  Sunday,  Easter  should 
be  the  Sunday  after :  thus  it  never  could  be  coin- 
cident with  the  passover.  According  to  this  rule 
Easter  may  occur  as  early  as  March  22d,  and  as 
late  as  April  25th.  As  it  is  not  in  the  Nicene  can- 
ons. Dr.  Waterland  suggests  that  the  council  mere- 
ly prohibited  the  custom  of  the  Quartodecimans, 
and  ordered  the  observance  to  be  always  on  Sun- 
day— the  day  to  be  fixed  every  year  by  the  Alex- 
andrians. However  that  may  be,  the  foregoing 
rule  has  ever  since  governed  the  celebration  of  this 
festival,  except  in  a  few  churches. 

EAST  SEA  (est  se)  or  EASTERN  SEA 
(Ezek.  xlvii:i8;  Joel  ii:2o).    See  De.jid  Sea,  The. 

EAST  WIND  (est  wind),  (Heb.  ^"'^^kaw-deem' , 
east).    See  Winds. 

EATING  (1)  The  ancient  Hebrews  did  not  eat 
indifferently  with  all  persons ;  they  would  have 
esteemed  themselves  polluted  and  dishonored  by 


Washing  Before  or  After  Eating. 

eating  with  those  of  another  religion,  or  of  an 
odious  profession.  In  Joseph's  time  they  neither 
ate  with  the  Egyptians  nor  the  Egyptians  with 
them  (Gen.  xliii  :32)  :  nor  in  our  Saviour's  time, 
with  the  Samaritans  (John  ivrg).  The  Jews  were 
scandalized  at  his  eating  with  publicans  and  sin- 
ners  (Matt,  ix  :ii). 

The  Hebrews  anciently  sat  at  table,  but  after- 
wards imitated  the  Persians  and  Chaldeans,  who 
reclined  on  table-beds,  or  divans,  while  eating,  rest- 
ing the  body  on  the  left  elbow  and  using  chiefly  the 
right  hand.  This  peculiar  position  makes  the  scene 
described  in  Luke  vii  136-50  perfectly  natural,  and 
also  shows  how  one  of  the  guests  could  repose  his 
head  on  another's  bosom  (John  xiii:23).  Women 
were  never  present  at  Jewish  meals  as  guests. 
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(2)  Time  of  Principal  Meal.  The  Jews,  in  Old 
Teslaniem  times,  appear  lo  have  taken  their  prin- 
cipal meal  at  night,  alter  the  heat  of  the  day  was 
over.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  largely  conjecture,  since 
we  have  no  detailed  information  given  us  in  the 
Bible.  See  Ruth  iii:7;  Exod.  xvi:i2:  xviii : 
12,  13.  The  institution  of  the  paschal  feast  in  the 
evening    likewise    helps   to    confirm    the    opinion 


of  God,  and  to  be  influenced  thereby  to  activity  in 
his  worship  and  service  (Ps.  xxii:29).  (4)  To 
cat  a  roll,  book,  or  word  is  thoroughly  to  con- 
sider, understand,  and  be  aflfected  by  it  ( Ezek.  in: 
l;  Rev.  x:9;  Jcr.  xv:i6).  (s)  'o  be  eaun  up  or 
consumed  with  zeal  is  to  have  our  thoughts  and 
cares  wholly  taken  up  with  a  desire  for  and  devot- 
ed to  tlie  welfare  of  the  church,  and  the  honor  and 


(Exod.  xii  :6.  18).  They  made  their  other  meal 
in  the  morning.  In  New  Testament  times  they 
did  not  ordinarily  breakfast  until  9  o'clock  (Acts 
ii:iS),  and  on  the  Sabbath,  as  Josephus  says,  not 
before  noon, because  not  till  then  was  the  service  of 
the  synagogue  completed.  In  the  evening  the  more 
substantial  meal  took  place.  In  general,  the  Jews 
led  the  simple,  abstemious  life  of  the  modern 
Oriental,  eating  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  meat  only  once  a  day,  if  at  all.  But  be- 
sides this  occasional  reference  to  the  ordinary 
life  of  the  Jews,  the  Bible  contains  notices  of  nu- 
merous feasts  in  honor  of  all  the  events  which 
broke  the  monotony  of  their  existence.  Leaving 
out  of  account  the  religious  festivals  and  the  for- 
mal banquets  at  the  ratification  of  treaties  and  on 
other  public  occasions,  we  read  of  feasts  given  at 
ni.irriages  (Gen.  xxix:22:  Judg.  xiv:io).  i-lc,  on 
birthdays  (Gen.  xl:20;  Job  i:4),  etc.,  burials  (2 
Sam.  iii:.i5;  Jer.  xvi:7),  sheep-shearing  (i  Sam. 
XXV  :2,  36;   xiii:23).     (See  Fe.\sts  ;   KooD.) 

(3)  Tables.  The  tables  which  the  Jews  are 
represented  as  purifying  by  washing  (Mark  vii:4), 
arc  these  kinds  of  beds  ((tXii-i*),  they  cleansed 
them  as  if  they  had  been  polhilid  by  the  recum- 
bence of  strangers;  unless  it  wore  customary,  as 
in  point  of  neatness  it  ought  to  be.  to  wash  the 
tables  after  every  meal,  and  liefore  they  received 
guests  .Tgain.     (See  Ahhtios.) 

FigaratiVe.  (\\  "Xo  eat  people  ox  eat  their  flesh, 
is  cruelly  to  oppress  and  destroy  them;  and 
to  bereave  them  of  all  that  they  enjoy  (Ps.  xiv  :4, 
Mic.  iii:3;  Rev.  xvii:i6,  and  xix:f8).  (2)  To 
eat  Ihc  flesh  and  drink  the  bliiod  of  Christ  is 
with  pleasure,  appropriation,  and  desire,  to  know, 
believe  on.  and  receive  him  in  his  person,  incarna- 
tion, righteousness,  and  benciits,  for  the  spiritual 
nourishment  and  life  of  our  souls  (John  vi:53). 
(3)  To  eat  and  worship  is  to  receive  the  fulness 


-crvice  of  God  ( Ps.  Ixix  :9  and  cxix:i39).  (6) 
To  eat  on  the  left  hand,  and  eat  the  flesh  of  one's 
own  arm.  is  to  be  reduced  to  terrible  straits  of 
famine,  and  to  destroy  what  might  be  useful  for 
theirownproteclionandrclief  (Is.ix:2o).  The  Jew- 
ish pncsts  did  cat  t4p  the  sin  of  Cod's  people:  For 
the  sake  of  their  share  of  the  sin-offerings,  they 
gladly  received  information  of  scandals,  and  with 
pleasure  feasted  on, and  pampered  themselves  with 
the  sacrifices  offered  for  them  (  Hos.  iv:8).  (7)  To 
eat  on  the  mountains  is  to  partake  of  the  iilcpja- 
trous  sacrifices  offered  in  high  places  ( Ezek.  xviii : 
15).     (8)  To  cat  duns  and  drink  one's  own  water, 


is  lo  suffer  the  utmost  extremities  of  famine  and 
misery  in  the  siege  of  a  city.  etc.  (Is.  xxxvi:i2V 
(o)    To   cat  before  the  Lord  was  to  attend   the 
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solemn  feasts  in  his  courts  (Deut.  xii:7).  (lo) 
To  eat  with  unc  is  to  be  familiar  with  him  (l  Cor. 
v:ii).  (ii)  The  lion  is  called  the  cater  because 
he  kills  and  feeds  on  a  multitude  of  animals,  and 
is  himself  preyed  on  by  none  (Judg.  xiv:i4). 

EBAL  (ebal),  (Heb.  '?'?,  ay-bawl',  to  be  bare, 
stone). 

1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Shobal,  the  son  of  Seir 
(Gen.  xxxvi:23;    i  Chron.  i;40). 

2.  Son  of  Joktan  (i  Chron.  1:22).  Some  MSS., 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions,  read  Obal,  as  in 
Gen.  x:28  (B.  C.  1694). 

EBAL  and   GERIZIM,    MOUNTS  (ebal   and 

ger'i-zlm),  (Heb.  '?'?    "'l',  har-ay-bawF ,  mount  of 

stone,  and   ^'11?,  gher-ee-zeem' ,  desert  dwellers). 

Ebal  and  Gerizim,  two  mountains  of  Samaria,  form 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  valley  which  con- 
tained the  ancient  town  of  Shechem,  the  present 
Nabulus.  From  this  connection  it  is  best  to  notice 
them  together. 

(1)  The  valley  which  these  mountains  enclose  is 
about  200  or  300  paces  wide,  by  above  three  miles 
in  length ;  and  Mount  Ebal  rises  on  the  right  hand 
and  Gerizim  on  the  left  hand  of  the  valley  (which 
extends  west-north-west)  as  a  person  approaches 
Shechem  from  Jerusalem.  It  was  on  Mount  Ebal 
that  God  commanded  to  be  reared  up  an  altar,  and 
a  pillar  inscribed  with  the  law ;  and  the  tribes  were 
to  be  assembled,  half  on  Ebal  and  half  on  Gerizim, 
to  hear  the  fearful  maledictions  pronounced  by  the 
Levites  upon  all  who  should  violate  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  sacred  code,  and  the  blessings  prom- 
ised to  those  who  should  observe  them. 

(2)  The  tribes  which  responded  with  simul- 
taneous 'Amens'  to  the  curses,  were  to  be  sta- 
tioned on  Mount  Ebal,  and  those  who  answered  to 
the  blessings,  on  Mount  Gerizim.  This  grand  cere- 
mony— perhaps  the  grandest  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions— could  not  have  found  a  more  fitting  scene : 
and  it  was  duly  performed  by  Joshua  as  soon  as  he 
gained  possession  of  the  Promised  Land  (Deut. 
xxvii:4,  13;  Josh.  viii:30-35). 

(3)  Mounts  Gerizim  and  Ebal  rise  in  steep, 
rocky  precipices,  immediately  from  the  valley  on 
each  side,  apparently  some  800  feet  in  height. 

The  sides  of  both  these  mountains  are  equally 
naked  and  sterile,  although  some  travelers  have 
chosen  to  describe  Gerizim  as  fertile,  and  confine 
the  sterility  to  Ebal.  The  only  e.vception  in  favor 
of  the  former  is  a  small  ravine  coming  down  op- 
posite to  the  west  end  of  the  town,  which  indeed 
is  full  of  fountains  and  trees;  in  other  respects 
both  mountains  are  desolate,  except  that  a  few 
olive-trees  are  scattered  upon  them.  The  side  of 
the  northern  mountain,  Ebal,  along  the  foot,  is  full 
of  ancient  excavated  sepulchers.  The  southern 
mountain  is  now  called  by  the  inhabitants  Jebel- 
et-Tur,  though  the  name  Gerizim  is  known,  at 
least,  to  the  Samaritans. 

Conder  considers  that  upon  the  top  of  this 
mount  may  be  the  site  of  Joshua's  altar. 

EBED  (e'bed),  (Heb.  "??,  eh'hed,   servant,  but 

many  MSS.  have  Eber). 

1.  Father  of  Gaal,  who  assisted  the  men  of 
Shechem  against  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix:26,  28.  30,31, 
35),  B.  C.  1321. 

2.  Son  of  Jonathan,  one  of  the  sons  of  Adin,  who 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii:6), 
B.  C.  .j|;o. 

EBED-MELECH  (e'bed-me'lek),  (Heb.  ^^?"1??. 
eh'beJ-7neh' lek,  servant  of  a  king),  a  eunuch  or 
servant  of  king  Zedekiah,  who,  being  informed  that 


Jeremiah  was  imprisoned  in  a  place  full  of  mire 
informed  the  king  of  it,  and  was  the  means  of  his 
restoration  to  safety,  though  not  to  liberty.  For 
this  humanity  he  was  promised  divine  protection, 
and  after  the  city  was  taken  by  Nebuzaradan  lie 
was  preserved  (Jer.  xxxviii:/;  xxxix;i6  ff).  His 
name  seems  to  be  an  official  title — King's  slave,  i.  e., 
minister  (B.C.  589).    (See Jeremiah.) 

EBEN-BOHAN  (e'ben-bo'han).    See  Bohan. 
EBEN-EZEL  (eb'en-e'zel),  (Heb.  ^t^O   W,eh- 

ben-ha-e'zel,  stone  of  departure),  an  old  stone  of 
testimonial,  mentioned  in  i  Sam.  xx:l9.  The 
circumstance  which  it  commemorated  is  not  known. 

EBEN-EZEB  (eb'en-e'zer),  (Heb.  l^??  l??,f/5'- 
ben-haw-ay' 2er,^\.ox\e.  of  help),  the  name  given  to  a 
stone  which  Samuel  set  up  between  Mizpeh  and 
Shen,  in  witness  of  the  divine  assistance  obtained 
against  the  Philistines  (l  Sam.  vii:i2). 

Neither  of  these  points  has  been  identified  with 
any  certainty — the  latter  not  at  all. 

EBEB,  (e'ber),  (Heb.  "'.^y,  ay'bcr,  beyond). 

1-  Son  of  Salah,  and  great  grand-son  of  Shem 
(Gen.  x:2i,  24;  i  Chron.  i:i9).  Sometimes  con- 
fused with  Heuer.     (B.  C.  2448-1984.) 

2.  Son  of  Elpaal,  a  Benjamite.  One  of  the 
founders  of  Ono  and  Lod  (i  Chron.  viii:i2). 

3.  A  priest  representing  the  family  of  Amok,  in 
the  davs  of  Joiakim,  son  of  Jeshua  (Xeh.  xii:20), 
B.  C.  535. 

4.  A  Gadite,  head  of  a  father's  house  in  Gilead 
in  Bashan  (I  Chron.  v:i3),  B.  C.  782. 

5.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Shashak  (I  Chron.  viii:22, 
25).  B.  C.  535. 

EBIASAPH  (e-bi'a-saf),  (Heb.  1?'?^'.  eb-yaw- 
sawf  gatherer),  a  Kohathite  Levite  of  the  family 
of  Korah,  forefather  of  Samuel  the  prophet  and 
Heman  the  singer  (i  Chron  vi;23,  37). 

He  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  man  mentioned 
in  ix:i9.  His  identity  with  .^biasaph  is,  however, 
very  uncertain.  The  probability  is  that  they  were 
different  persons. 

EBODA  (e-bo'da),  (Num.  xxi;lo;  xxxiii:43,  44), 
one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness.   (See  Wandering,  The). 


Ebony. 


EBONY  (eb'un-y),  (Ezek.  xxviiiij). 
A  black,  heavy,  and  very  hard  wood,  which  was 
brought  to  ancient  Tyre  from  India.    It  is  suscepti' 
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ble  of  a  fine  polish,  and  is  used  for  musical  instru- 
ments and  ornamental  work.  Ebony  is  the  heart- 
wood  of  a  tree  (Diospyros  ebenus)  of  the  same  genus 
with  the  persimmon  of  our  warmer  states,  and, 
like  that  tree,  bears  an  edible  fruit.  X'irgil  in  his 
Gtori^ics  mentions  tlie  black  ebony  of  India. 

EBRON  (e'bron).  in  A.  V.  Hebron. 

A  city  on  the  boundary  line  of  Asher  (Josh. 
'cix:28).     Perhaps  identical  with  Abdon. 

EBRONAH  (e-bro'nah),  (Heb.  '^?"??,  eb-ro-naw', 
pass.igei. 

One  uf  the  halting  places  of  the  Israelites 
next  preceding  Ezion-geber  (Num.  xx.xiii  :34,  35). 
From  the  derivation  of  the  word  the  name  may 
refer  to  the  ford  across  the  head  of  the  Elanitic 
Gulf.     Thi-  name  is  properly  Abronah. 

ECBATANA  (ek-bSt'a-na).    SeeAcHMETHA. 

ECCLESIASTES  (ek-kle'zl-as'tez),  (Heb.  ^^JSp' 
ko-heh' Uth,  preacher.) 

(1)  The  Hebrew  Name.  This  book  has  ob- 
tained its  Hebrew  name  from  the  designation  of 
the  principal  person  mentioned  in  it,  who  is  thus 
self-styled  in  several  passages.  The  feminine  ter- 
mination of  the  name  has  given  rise  to  the  opinion 
that  Kohelcth  means  a  body  or  academy  of  sages, 
whose  dicta  are  contained  in  this  hook ;  but  this 
opinion  is  contradicted  by  the  reading  of  the  hook 
itself,  which  thus  commences :  Words  of  Kohelcth, 
the  son  of  Daz'id,  the  king  in  Jerusalem.  Hence  it 
appears  that  Koheleth  is  intended  for  an  cpitlict 
of  Solomon.  Compare  also  chapter  i:l2,  'I,  Kohe- 
leth, was  king  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem."  With 
one  exception,  in  chapter  vii  :27,  the  word  Kohe- 
leth is  always  construed  as  a  masculine  noun. 

The  various  interpreters  who  consider  Koheleth 
as  expressive  of  a  person,  difTer  in  their  transla- 
tion of  it  in  difTercnt  manners.  Some  follow  the 
Septuagint  in  which  this  word  is  translated  F.k- 
klaysiastace,  assembler.  Others  interpret  it  by 
collector,  which  implies,  they  state,  that  the 
author  not  merely  intended  to  communicate  his 
own  wisdom,  hut  that  he  had  compiled  the  experi- 
ence of  former  sages.  The  verb  Kohcl,  however, 
does  not  mean  to  compile,  but  always  to  assemble 
or  to  convene  a  meeting.  It  hence  appears  that 
the  Septuagint  translation,  assembler,  preacher, 
or  teacher,  is  correct.  Still  there  remains  to  be 
explained  the  feminine  form  of  the  word.  The 
only  correct  explanation  of  this  is,  that  Solomon 
was  called  Koheleth  l^jcause  he  was  personified 
Wisdom,  and  that  Wisdom  spoke  through  him. 

According  to  this  interpretation,  the  construc- 
tion of  Kohelcth,  both  with  the  masculine  and 
with  the  feminine,  may  be  equally  well  explained. 
If  with  the  masculine,  the  bearer  of  the  name  is 
considered:  but  if  with  the  feminine,  the  wisdom, 
which  animates  him,  is  to  be  considered  in  view. 

(2)  The  Author.  The  circumstance  that  Solo- 
mon is  introduced  as  the  speaker  in  this  book  has 
induced  most  of  the  ancient  interpreters  to  con- 
sider him  as  its  author. 

But  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  con- 
sidering Solomon  to  be  the  author,  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  language.  Many  opponents  of  the 
Solomonic  authorship  certainly  went  much  too  far 
in  their  assertions.  The  Grecisms  which  Zirklc 
thought  that  he  had  found  have  now  generally 
been  given  up.  The  Rabbinisms  likewise  could 
not  stand  the  proof.  The  words,  significations, 
and  forms  which  seem  to  ap[)erlain  l<i  a  later 
period  of  Hebrew  literature,  and  the  Chaldaism», 
an  abundance  of  which  Knobel  gathered,  require, 
as  Herzfeld  has  shown,  to  be  much  sifted.    Never- 


theless, it  is  certain  that  the  book  does  not  belong 
to  the  productions  of  the  first,  but  rather  to  the 
second  period  of  the  Hebrew  language.  This  alone 
would  not  quite  disprove  the  authorship  of  Solo- 
mon, if  we  could  produce  any  weighty  argument 
in  its  favor. 

Among  the  other  arguments  which  have  been 
produced  against  Solomon's  authorship,  the  only 
one  which  seems  to  have  some  importance,  is  that 
the  author  now  and  then  forgets  his  fiction  ;  for 
instance,  in  chapter  i:i2,  where  he  says  'I  was 
king  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem.' 

Supposing  it  now  proved  that  Solomon  is  only 
introduced  as  the  speaker,  the  question  arises  why 
the  author  adopted  this  form.  The  usual  reply  is. 
that  Solomon  among  the  Israelites  had,  as  it  were, 
the  prerogative  of  wisdom;  and  hence  the  author 
was  induced  to  put  into  Solomon's  mouth  that 
wisdom  which  he  intended  to  proclaim,  without 
the  slightest  intention  of  forging  a  supposititious 
volume.  This  reply  contains  some  truth ;  but  it 
does  not  exhaust  the  matter. 

The  chief  object  of  the  author  was  to  com- 
municate wisdom  in  general ;  but  next  to  this,  as 
appears  from  chapter  i:i2,  sq.,  he  intended  to  in- 
culcate the  vanity  of  human  pursuits.  Now,  from 
the  mouth  of  no  one  could  more  aptly  proceed  the 
proclamation  of  the  nothingness  of  all  earthly 
things  than  from  the  mouth  of  Solomon,  who 
had  possessed  them  in  all  their  fullness;  at  whose 
command  were  wisdom,  riches,  and  pleasures  in 
abundance ;  and  who  had  therefore  full  oppor- 
tunity to  experience  the  nothingness  of  all  that  is 
earthly. 

(3)  The  Date.  The  history  of  the  canon  fixes  the 
time  after  which  the  book  cannot  have  been  writ- 
ten. It  cannot  have  been  written  after  the  times 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  under  whom  the  canon 
was  completed. 

The  style  alone  furnishes  the  date  before  which 
the  book  cannot  have  been  written  ;  that  is,  not 
before  the  time  of  Aramaan  influence.  But  within 
these  boundaries  we  are  unable  to  produce  any 
valid  reasons  for  fixing  the  date  more  precisely. 
From  internal  evidence  it  appears  that  Koheleth 
was  not  written  during  the  latter  period  of  the 
first,  but  rather  during  the  time  of  the  second 
temple,  since  idolatry  does  not  occur  amongst  the 
deviations  combated  by  the  author.  The  whole 
book  seems  to  presuppose  that  the  people  were  ex- 
ternally devoted  to  the  Lord.  The  admonitions  of 
the  author  to  a  serene  enjoyment  of  life,  and 
against  murmuring;  exhortations  to  be  contented 
with  Divine  Providence,  and  the  attacks  upon  a 
selfish  righteousness  of  works,  may  best  be  ex 
plained  by  supposing  the  author  to  have  lived  in  a 
period  like  that  of  Malachi,  in  which  there  pre- 
vailed a  Pharisaical  righteousness  of  works,  and 
melancholy  murmurings  because  God  would  not 
recognize  the  alleged  rights  which  they  produced 
before  him,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  the  claims 
they  made  upon  him. 

(4)  The  Plan.  The  author  places  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  nothingness  of  all  earthly  things 
both  at  the  l>eginning  and  at  the  end  of  his  book, 
and  during  its  course  repeatedly  returns  to  the 
same.  This  has  induced  many  interpreters  to 
suppo.sc  that  the  purpose  of  the  author  was  to 
demonstrate  this  one  idea;  an  opinion  which, 
down  to  the  most  recent  times,  has  been  unfavor- 
able to  the  true  interpretation  of  the  t>ook.  be- 
cause everything,  however  reluctant,  has  been 
forced  into  an  imaginary  connection.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  correct  view.  The  object  of  the  author 
is  not  to  teach  an  especial  tendency  of  wisdom 
but  wisdom  in  general.    Consetpiently,  it  is  not  at 
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all  surprising  if  tlie  connection  suddenly  ceases, 
and  a  new  snbject  connneiiccs. 

That  the  idea  of  the  nothingness  of  earthly  mat- 
ters should  strongly  predominate  may  easily  be  ex- 
plained, since  according  to  our  author  it  forms  a 
very  important  part  of  wisdom.  He  never,  how- 
ever, intended  to  confine  himself  to  this  one  idea, 
although  he  likes  frequently  to  point  it  out  in  pass- 
ing, even  when  he  is  considering  a  matter  from 
another  point  of  view.  The  plan  of  this  book  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  investigation.  It  is  best 
to  consider  this  plan  as  free  as  possible,  and  to 
employ  its  separate  parts  for  its  support.  The 
commencement  and  the  conclusion  show  tlie  unity 
of  the  whole.  The  greater  part  consists  of  isolated 
observations  concerning  the  course  of  the  world, 
and  the  experience  of  his  life.  These  are  connected 
with  general  sentences ;  and,  finally,  a  very  simple 
conclusion  is  deduced  from  the  whole.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  more  artificial  texture  ought  not  to 
be  sought   for. 

Several  interpreters  have  supposed  that  Koheleth 
consists  of  a  dialogue  between  a  considerate  sage 
and  a  discontented  skeptic.  Others  have  thought 
that  not  two  persons,  but  two  voices,  or  two  moods 
of  the  same  person,  are  to  be  distinguished,  whose 
conflict  is  at  the  conclusion  terminated  in  the  vic- 
tory of  the  better  part  by  faith.  This  opinion 
however,  originated  from  an  imoerfect  understand- 
ing, which  seemed  to  discover  everywhere  irrec- 
oncilable contradictions.  Whoever  petietrates 
deeper  will  perceive  that  the  author  remains  un- 
changed from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

(5)  Contents  and  Objects.  Here  we  consider 
only  the  fundamental  idea,  omitting  isolated  sen- 
tences of  wisdom,  and  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
life.  Nobody  can  entertain  any  doubt  concerning 
this  fundamental  idea.  It  is  contained  in  the 
sentence:  'Vanity  of  vanities;  all  is  vanity.'  It  is, 
however,  very  important  that  this  should  be  rightly 
understood.  The  question  is.  What  is  that  all 
which  is  vanity?  The  author  does  not  mean 
all  in  general,  but  only  all  of  a  certain  genus. 
He  himself  explains  this  by  defining  this  all  iii 
numerous  passages  ;  as,  'all  that  is  under  the  sun ;" 
that  is,  earthly  things  in  their  separation  from  the 
heavenly.  To  this  leads  also  the  enumeration 
of  the  all  in  which  occur  only  those  things  which 
belong  to  the  earth — riches,  sensual  pleasure,  hon- 
or, sphere  of  activity,  human  wisdom  apart  froin 
God,  self-righteousness.  From  many  passages  it 
appears  that  the  author  was  far  from  compre- 
hending the  fear  of  God  and  active  obedience  to 
his  laws  among  that  all  which  was  vanity.  This 
appears  most  strikingly  from  the  conclusion, 
which,  as  such,  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
furnishes  the  undoubted  measure  for  the  correct- 
ness of  the  whole  interpretation.  'Let  us  hear  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter:  Fear  God,  and 
keep  his  commandments;  for  this  is  the  whole 
<luty  of  man"  (i.  <-.,  in  this  consists  all  that  is  in- 
cumbent upon  him ;  and  his  whole  salvation  de- 
pends upon  it).  For  God  shall  bring  every  work 
into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing,  'whether 
good,  or  whether  evil.'  (Compare  chapter  xii:i: 
'Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy 
youth;'  ch.  v  :5-7,  'For  thou  God;'  ch.  vii:i8,  and 
many  other  passages).  A  deep  religious  sense 
pervades  the  whole  book.  In  reference  to  the  pre- 
vailing idea,  Ewald  strikingly  remarks.  'There 
blows  throughout  this  book  a  piercing  chill  against 
every  earthly  aim,  and  every  vain  endeavor :  a  con- 
tempt which  changes  into  a  bitter  sneer  against 
everything  which  in  the  usual  proceedings  of  men 
is  one-sided  and  perverse;  an  indefatigable  pene- 
tration in  the  discovery  of  all  human  vanities  and 


fooleries.  In  no  earlier  writing  has  all  cause  of 
pride  and  vain  imagination  so  decidedly  and  so 
comprehensively  been  taken  from  man;  and  no 
book  is  pervaded  by  such  an  outcry  of  noble  indig- 
nation against  all  that  is  vain  in  this  world.' 

From  the  contents  of  the  book  results  its  ob- 
ject. The  author  had  received  the  mission  to  treat 
professedly  and  in  a  concentrated  manner  the  high- 
ly important  sentence.  'Vanitas  vaiiitatttin,  om- 
niaqiic  vanitas,'  which  pervades  the  whole  of  Holy 
Writ ;  but  he  is  not  content  with  the  mere  theoret- 
ical demonstration,  so  as  to  leave  to  another  teach- 
er its  practical  application,  but  places  before  us 
these  practical  results  themselves :  What  is  in- 
cumbent upon  man,  since  everything  else  is 
naught  ?  What  real  good  remains  for  us,  after  the 
appearance  in  every  seeming  good  has  been  de- 
stroyed.'' The  answer  is,  Man  shall  not  gain  by 
cunning  and  grasping;  shall  not  consume  himself 
in  vain  meditations,  nor  in  a  hurried  activity;  he 
shall  not  murmur  about  the  loss  of  that  which  is 
naught ;  he  shall  not  by  means  of  a  self-made  right- 
ousness  constrain  God  to  grant  him  salvation; 
but  he  shall  instead  fear  God  (ch.  xii:i3;  verses 
6,  7),  and  be  mindful  of  his  Creator  (ch.  xii:i); 
he  shall  do  good  as  much  as  he  is  able  (ch.iii  :i2)  ; 
and  in  other  passages.  And  all  this,  as  it  is  con- 
stantly inculcated  by  the  author,  with  a  conterited 
and  grateful  heart,  freed  from  care  and  avarice; 
living  for  the  present  moment,  joyfully  taking 
from  the  hand  of  the  Lord  what  he  offers  in  a 
friendly  manner.  Man  shall  not  be  of  a  sorrowful 
countenance,  but  in  quiet  serenity  enjoy  the  gifts 
of  God.  What  would  avail  him  all  his  cares  and 
all  his  avarice?  By  them  he  cannot  turn  any- 
thing aside  from  him,  or  obtain  anything,  since 
everything  happens  as  it  shall  happen.  St.  Jerome, 
in  his  commentary  on  chapter  xii,  verse  13,  relates 
that,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Hebrews, 
they  were  disinclined  to  receive  it  into  the  canon; 
but  that  the  conclusion  of  the  volume  had  saved 
its  divine  authority.  Similar  doubts  occur  in  the 
Talmud  and  other  Jewish  writings.  These  doubts 
were  not,  however,  allowed  to  prevail,  but  were 
suppressed  in  deference  to  the  conclusion  of  Kohe- 
leth. 

(6)  Misunderstandings.  Within  the  Christian 
Church  the  Divine  inspiration  of  Koheleth,  the 
Proverbs,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon  was  denied  by 
Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia.  In  recent  times,  the  ac- 
cusers of  Koheleth  have  been  Augusti,  De  Wette, 
and  Knobel ;  but  their  accusations  are  based  on 
mere  misunderstandings.  They  are  especially  as 
follows: — (i)  The  author  is  said  to  incline  to- 
wards a  moral  epicurism.  All  his  ethical  admoni- 
tions and  doctrines  tend  to  promote  the  comforts 
and  enjoyments  of  life.  But  let  us  consider  above 
all  what  tendency  and  disposition  it  is  to  which 
the  author  addresses  his  admonition,  serenely  and 
contentedly  to  enjoy  God's  gifts.  _ 

(a)  He  addresses  this  admonition  to  that  specu- 
lation which  will  not  rest  before  it  has  penetrated 
the  whole  depth  of  the  inscrutable  councils  of 
God,  to  that  murmuring  which  bewails  the  bad- 
ness of  times  and  quarrels  with  God  about  the 
sufferings  of  our  terrene  existence ;  to  that 
gloomy  piety  which  wearies  itself  in  imaginary 
good  works  and  external  strictness,  with  a  view  to 
wrest  salvation  from  God ;  to  that  avarice  which 
gathers,  not  knowing  for  whom ;  making  the 
means  of  existence  our  highest  aim ;  building  ttpon 
an  uncertain  futurity  which  is  in  the  hand  of  God 
alone. 

(b)  When  the  author  addresses  levity  he  speaks 
quite  otherwise.  For  instance,  in  chapter  vii  :2.  4. 
'It  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than  to 
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the  house  of  feasting;  for  that  is  the  end  of  all 
men  ;  and  the  living  will  lay  it  to  his  heart.  Sorrow 
is  better  than  laugliter;  for  by  the  sadness  of  the 
countenance  the  heart  is  made  better.  The  heart 
of  the  wise  man  is  in  the  house  of  mourning ;  but 
the  heart  of  fools  is  in  the  heart  of  mirth.'  The 
nature  of  the  joy  recommended  by  the  author  is 
also  misunderstood.  Unrestrained  merriment  and 
giddy  sensuality  belong  to  those  vanities  which 
our  author  enumerates.  He  says  to  laughter,  thou 
art  mad,  and  to  joy,  what  art  thou  doing?  He  says, 
chapter  vii  :$,  6.  'It  is  better  to  hear  the  rebuke  of 
the  wise  than  for  a  man  to  hear  the  song  of  fools. 
For  as  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot,  so  is 
the  laughter  of  a  fool;  this  also  is  vanity.'  That 
joy  which  he  recommends  is  joy  in  God.  It  is  not 
the  opposite,  but  the  fruit  of  the  fear  of  God. 
How  inseparable  these  are  is  shown  in  passages 
like  chapter  v  :6,  vii:i8;  iii:l2,  "1  know  that  there 
is  no  good  in  them,  but  for  a  man  to  rejoice,  and 
to  do  good  in  his  life;'  and  in  many  similar  pas- 
,  sages,  but  especially  chapter  .\i  :9,  lo,  and  xii:i, 
'Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy 
youth,'  etc. 

(c)  In  reference  to  these  passages  Ewald  says, 
'Finally,  in  order  to  remove  every  doubt,  and 
to  speak  with  perfect  clearness,  he  directs  us 
to  the  eternal  judgment  of  God,  concerning  all 
the  doings  of  man,  and  inculcates  that  man.  in 
the  midst  of  momentary  enjoyment,  should  never 
forget  the  whole  futurity,  the  account  and  the 
consequences  of  his  doings,  the  Creator  and  the 
Judge.'  Ewald  adds,  in  reference  to  the  con- 
clusion, 'In  order  to  obviate  every  possible  mis- 
understanding of  this  writing,  there  is,  verse  13, 
once  more  briefly  indicated  that  its  tendency  is 
not,  by  the  condemnation  of  murmuring  to  recom- 
mend an  unbridled  life;  but  rather  to  teach,  in 
harmony  with  the  best  old  books,  the  fear  of 
God.  in  which  the  whole  man  consists;  or  that  true 
singleness  of  life,  satisfying  the  whole  man,  and 
which  comprehends  everything  else  that  is  truly 
human.  It  is  very  necessary  to  limit  the  principle 
of  joy  which  this  book  recommends  again  and 
again  in  various  ways  and  in  the  most  impressive 
manner;  and  to  refer  this  joy  to  a  still  higher 
truth. since  it  is  so  liable  to  be  misunderstood."  (2) 
It  is  objected  that  in  his  views  concerning  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  world  the  author  was  strongly  in- 
clined to  fatalism,  according  to  which  everything 
in  this  world  progresses  with  an  eternally  un- 
changeable step;  (3)  and  that  he  by  this  fatalism 
was  misled  into  a  moral  skepticism,  having  at- 
tained on  his  dogmatical  basis  the  conviction  of 
the  inability  of  man,  notwithstanding  all  his  ef- 
forts, to  reach  his  aim.  However,  this  so-called 
fatalism  of  our  author  is  nothing  else  but  what  our 
Lord  teaches  Matt,  vi  -.25 :  'Take  no  thought.' 
etc.  And  as  for  the  moral  skepticism,  our  author 
certainly  inculcates  that  man  with  all  his  endeav- 
ors can  do  nothing; but  at  the  same  time  he  recom- 
mends the  fear  of  God,  as  the  never-failing  means 
of  salvation.  Man  in  himself  can  do  nothing; 
but  in  God  he  can  do  all.  It  is  quite  clear  from 
chapter  vii:i6,  18.  where  lioth  self-righteousness 
and  wisdom,  when  separated  from  fiod,  are  de- 
scribed as  equally  destructive,  and  opposite  to  them 
is  placed  the  fear  of  God.  as  being  their  common 
antithesis,  that  our  author,  by  pointing  to  the 
sovereignty  of  God.  did  not  mean  to  undermine 
morality:  'He  that  feareth  God  comes  out  from 
them  all.'  If  our  author  were  given  to  moral 
skepticism, it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  teach 
retribution,  which  he  inculcates  in  numerous  pas- 
sages, and  which  are  not  contradicted  by  others,  in 
which  he  says  that  the  retribution  in  individual 
se 


circumstances  is  frequently  obscure  and  enig- 
matical. Where  is  that  advocate  for  retribution 
who  is  not  compelled  to  confess  this  as  well  as 
our  author?  (4)  This  book  has  given  offense  also, 
by  chapter  iii:2i,  and  similar  passages,  concern- 
ing immortality.  But  the  assertion  that  there  is 
expressed  here  some  doubt  concerning  the  im- 
mortality of  the  .soul  is  based  on  a  wrong  gram- 
matical perception.  The  H  cannot,  according  to 
its  punctuation,  be  the  interrogative,  but  must 
be  the  article ;  and  our  author  elsewhere  asserts 
positively  his  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  immortality 
(ch.  xii:7).  How  it  happens  that  he  did  not  give 
to  this  doctrine  a  prevailing  influence  upon  his 
mode  of  treating  his  subject  has  lately  been  in- 
vestigated by  Heyder.  in  his  essay  entitled  Ec- 
clcsiaslcp  dc  Immortalitate  Animi  ScnlcnticF,  Er- 
langen,  1838.  (Sec  Skeptics  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.     Prof.  E.  J.  Dillon.)  E.  \V.  H. 

ECCLESIASTICTJS    (6k-kle'2l-as'ti-kus).      See 

Wl.SDoM  OF  SlK.^CH. 

ECDIPPA  (ek-dfp'pa).     SeeAcHZlB. 

ECLIPSE  (e-kllps').  The  Hebrews  do  not  seem 
to  have  philosophized  much  on  eclipses,  which 
they  considered  as  visible  marks  of  God's  anger 
(see  Joel  ii:lo,  31;  iii:l5;  Job  ix:7).  Ezekiel  (xxxii: 
7),  and  Job  (xxxvi:32),  speak  more  particularly, 
that  God  covers  the  sun  with  clouds  when  he  de- 
prives the  earth  of  its  light  by  eclipses. 

The  date  of  Amos  coincides  with  a  total  eclipse, 
which  occurred  Feb.  9,  B.  C.  784 ;  and  was  visible  at 
Jerusalem  shortly  after  noon  (Hitzig,  Cuimih.  in 
Proph.)  ;  that  of  Micah  with  the  eclipse  of  June 
5,  B.  C.  716,  referred  to  by  Dionys.  Hal.  ii;56,  to 
which  same  period  the  latter  part  of  the  book  of 
Zechariah  may  be  probably  assigned.  A  passing 
notice  in  Jer.  xv  :9  coincides  in  date  with  the 
eclipse  of  Sept.  30,  B.  C.  610,  so  well  known  from 
Herodotus'  account  ( i  74,  103).  The  darkness  that 
overspread  the  world  at  the  crucifixion  cannot 
with  reason  be  attributed  to  an  eclipse,  as  the 
moon  was  at  the  full  at  the  time  of  the  Passover. 
(See  Darkness.) 

ED  (ed),  (Heb.  TS,  ayci  a  witness),  a  word  in- 
serte<l  in  the  A.  \'.  of  Josh.  xxii:34,  apparently  on 
the  authority  of  a  few  manuscripts,  ana  also  of  the 
Syriac  and  Ar.ibic  versions,  but  not  existing  in 
the  generally  received  Hebrew  text. 

It  was  the  name  given  to  the  altar  erected  by 
the  two  tribes  and  a  half,  who  were  settled  be- 
yond Jordan  (Jtosh.  xxii:34).  It  was  probably 
a  copy  or  repetition  of  that  which  was  used  among 
the  Hebrews,  their  brethren,  and  it  was  built  to 
witness  to  posterity  the  interest  of  these  tribes  in 
the  altar  common  to  the  descendants  of  the  patri- 
arch  Israel. 

Perhaps  a  better  translation  would  be  :  "It  (the 
altar)  is  a  witness  between  us  that  Jehovah  is 
God."  The  entire  sentence  formed  its  name  and 
was  written  on  the  altar,  not  merely  "witness.'' 
In  this  case  "Ed"  would  not  be  a  proper  name. 

ESAR  (e'dar),  (Heb.  "''^?,  ay'der,  ,1  tlock),  a 
place  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxv:2i,  beynml  which 
was  lacob's  first  halting  [ilace  between  liethlehem 
and  llebron. 

As  Bethlehem  was  a  pastoral  country  and,  even 
at  this  time,  alxmnils  in  watchtowers  from  which 
the  shiplierds  overlook  their  flocks.  F.dar  may 
have  been  a  well  known  tower  of  that  kind. 

EDEN  (e'dn),  (Heb.  H?,  av' lien).  The  re.il 
origin  of  the  name  probably  is  found  in  the  Assyr- 
ian iiiiiiu  (Inini  Acc.idian  i-i/in\,  "plain."  lint 
Kdeii  h.is  gener.illy  bei-ii  supposed  to  mean  Je- 
lights. pUasantnes'i  (L.\.\  r^u^rf;  \'ulg.  voluptas). 
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1.  The  home  of  Adam  and  Eve  before  their 
fall  (Gen.  ii:i5).  Its  site  has  not  been  fixed.  Two 
of  its  rivers  are  identified,  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
Hiddekel  or  Tigris;  the  others  are  disputed.  Some 
say  Gihon  was  the  Nile  and  Pison  the  Indus.  The 
best  authorities  agree  that  the  "garden  of  Eden 
eastward"  was  in  the  highlands  of  Armenia,  or  in 
the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  but  its  precise  location 
cannot  be  determined.  The  Bible,  after  the  history 
of  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  withdraws  paradise 
lost  from  our  view,  and  directs  our  hope  to  the 
more  glorious  paradise  of  the  future,  with  its  river 
of  life  and  tree  of  life  (Rev.  xxii:2).  (See  Para- 
dise.) 

2.  One  of  the  places  which  furnished  Tyre  with 
richly  embroidered  stuffs.  It  is  mentioned  with 
Haran,  Sheba,  and  Asshur ;  also  with  Beth-Eden 
(Amos  i:5).  The  sons  of  Eden  are  mentioned 
with  Gozan,  Haran,  and  Rezeph,  as  subjects  of  As- 
syrian conquest(2  Kings  xix:i2;  Is.  xxxvii:l2). 
Telassar  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  place  of  the 
tribe.  Eden  was  probably  situated  in  the  north- 
west' of  Mesopotamia,  but  positive  evidence  is 
wanting. 

3.  Beth-Eden  (Heb.l??  ^""i.bayih  ay'den,  house 

of  pleasure,  house  of  Eden),  was  probably  the 
name  of  a  house  of  pleasure  of  the  kings  of  Da- 
mascus (Amos  i:5). 

4.  A  Levite,  son  of  Joah,  who  was  one  of  the 
two  who  represented  his  family  in  the  purification 
of  the  Temple  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron. 
xxix;l2),  B.  C.  726. 

5.  A  Levite,  probably  identical  with  Eden,  who 
had  charge  of  the  freewill  offering  of  God,  under 
Kore,  son  of  Imnah  (2  Chron.  xxxi:l5). 

EDER  (e'd5r),  (Heb.  "l+l,  ay'der,  a  flock). 

1.  One  of  the  towns  in  the  south  of  Judah  on 
the  borders  of  Edom.  Its  identity  with  the  mod- 
ern .Arad  has  been  suggested  (Josh.  xv:2i). 

2.  A  Levite,  of  the  family  of  Merari,  in  the  time 
of  David  (i  Chron.  xxiii:23;  xxiv:3o),  B.  C. 
101,1 

EDIFICATION  (ed'i-fi-ka'shun),  (Gr.  oUoboix-fi, 
oy-kod-o?n-ay' ,  building),  means  building  up.  A 
building  is  therefore  called  an  edifice. 

(1)  Applied  to  spiritual  things,  it  signifies  the 
advancing,  improving,  adorning,  and  comforting 
the  mind.  A  Christian  may  be  said  to  be  edified 
when  he  is  encouraged  and  animated  to  fresh  prog- 
ress in  the  ways  and  works  of  the  Lord.  The  means 
to  promote  our  own  edification  are  prayer,  self-ex- 
amination, reading  the  scriptures,  hearing  the  gos- 
pel, meditation,  attendance  on  all  appointed  or- 
dinances. To  edify  others,  there  should  be  love, 
spiritual  conversation,  forbearance,  faithfulness, 
benevolent  exertions,  and  imiformity  of  conduct. 

(2)  To  perceive  the  full  force  and  propriety  of 
the  terms  as  used  by  the  apostles,  it  is  quite  neces- 
sary to  keep  in  mind  the  similitudes  by  which  they 
generally  describe  a  Christian  church;  for,  an  at- 
tentive reader  of  the  New  Testament  may  readily 
observe  that  it  is  mostly  with  a  direct  reference  to 
that  particular  object  that  these  expressive  terms 
occur.  Thus  for  instance,  we  sometimes  find  them 
speaking  of  a  church  under  the  figure  of  a  build- 
ing (Eph.  ii  ;2i ;  i  Cor.  iii  ig).  At  others,  a  house, 
(Heb.  iii:6;  I  Tim.  iii:  15).  And  frequently  a 
temple  (i  Cor.  iii:i6.  17).  A  habitation  for  God 
(Eph.  ii:22).  Of  this  building,  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  foundation  or  chief  corner-stone,  laid  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  apostles  and  prophets, — he  is  that 
living  stone,  elect,  and  precious,  on  which  Zion  is 
founded. — and  believers  in  him  united  together  in 
a  church  capacity,  are  consequently  spoken  of,  as 


"lively  stones,  built  up  into  a  spiritual  house"  (l 
Pet.  ii:5),  thus  constituting  what  Paul  calls  "the 
household  of  God"  (Eph.  ii;i9),  or  "the  household 
of  faith"  (Gal.  vi:io). 

EDIFY  (ed'i-fi),  (Gr.  olmZoixiw,  oy-kod-om-eh' o. 
Acts  ix:3i),  to  construct  or  be  a  house-builder. 
Used  by  old  writers  literally  in  this  sense,  but  now 
in  a  spiritual  or  metaphorical  sense.  The  Greek 
word  is  translated  literally  in  Acts  xx:32;  see  also 
Col.  ii:/.     (See  Edification.) 

EDOM  (e'dom),  (Heb.  dlf:?,  ed-ome\  red),  called 
also  Idumsea  and  Mount  Seir. 

The  country  extended  from  the  Dead  Sea  south- 
ward to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  and  from  the  valley 
of  the  Arabah  eastward  to  the  desert  of  Arabia, 
being  about  125  miles  long  and  30  miles  wide. 

It  is  a  mountain-range  of  porphyritic  rock  form- 
ing the  backbone  of  the  country ;  above  this  rises 
sand-stone,  assuming  fantastic  forms,  while  on 
either  side  of  these  formations  are  lime-stone  hills. 
On  the  west,  along  the  valley  of  the  Arabah,  the 
hills  are  low;  on  the  east  the  mountains  attain' 
their  highest.     (See   EsAU;  IdUM/EA.) 

EDOMITES  (e'dom-ites),  (Heb.  *P">!:?,  ed-o-mee'), 

the  descendants  of  Esau,  who  settled  in  the  south 
of  Palestine,  and  at  a  later  period  came  into  con- 
flict with  the  Israelites  (Deut.  xxiii:7;  Num.  xx:I4, 
i^^.);  frequently  called  merely  Edom  (Num.  xxiv: 
18;  Josh.  xv:i;   2  Sam.  viii:i4,  etc.).    (See  EsAU; 

IDU-VLEA.) 

EDBEI(ed're-i).(Heb.  ^'^'^^,ed-reh' ee,m\^X^). 

1-  One  of  the  metropolitan  towns  of  the  king- 
dom of  Bashan,  beyond  the  Jordan.  It  was  here 
that  Og,  the  gigantic  king  of  Bashan,  was  defeated 
by  the  Israelites,  and  lost  his  kingdom  (Num. 
xxi:33-35;  Deut.  i:4;  iii:i-3).  Edrei  afterwards 
belonged  to  eastern  Manasseh  (Josh.  xiii:3l). 
Tlie  ruins  of  this  city,  still  bearing  the  name  Edr'a 
stand  on  a  rocky  promontory  projecting  from  the 
southwest  corner  of  Lejah.  Others  identify  this 
place  with  the  modern  Der'at  or  Der'a,  following 
Eusebius  who  mentions  it  in  the  Onomasticon  as 
24-25  Roman  miles  from  Ashtaroth  and  about  27 
miles  east  of  Gadara.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop 
in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  and  a  bishop  of 
Adraa  sat  in  the  council  of  Seleucia  (A.D.38i),and 
of  Chalcedon  A.  D.  451).  Adraa  was  the  name 
given  to  the  place  by  the  Greeks :  by  the  Crusaders 
it  was  known  as  Adratum,  and  also  as  Civitas 
Bernard!  de  Stampis.  Abulfeda  calls  it  Adsraat. 
The  ruins  cover  an  extent  of  about  two  miles  in 
circumference,  the  principal  being  an  immense  rec- 
tangular building,  with  a  double  covered  colon- 
nade all  around,  and  a  cistern  in  the  middle.  This 
seems  to  have  been  originally  a  Christian  church, 
and  afterwards  a  mosque.  Near  the  town,  in  the 
hollow  of  the  mountains,  is  a  large  reservoir  cased 
with  stone,  near  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  large 
building,  with  a  cupola  of  light  materials. 

"In  one  of  the  Tel  el-Amarna  letters  (B.  M. 
43.  10)  it  is  called  Astartu,  and  the  writer  of  the 
despatch  accuses  a  certain  Biridasyi  of  taking  the 
cliariots  out  of  it  and  giving  them  to  the  Bedouin. 
The  neighboring  city  of  Buzruna  (Bostra)  was 
at  the  time  under  a  king  of  its  own.  W.  Max 
Miiller  identifies  the  city  of  ,'\utara  in  the  Karnak 
List  of  Thothmes  III  (No.  91)  with  Edrei. 
Philologically  the  names  would  correspond,  but 
the  identification  is  impossible,  as  Autara  is  enu- 
merated among  the  towns  of  southern  Palestine 
Astartu  or  Ashtaroth  is  in  an  earlier  part  of 
the  list  (No.  28)."  (A.  H.  Sayce,  Hastings'  Bih. 
Diet.) 

2.     A  town  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix:37),  situated 
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near  KtUcsh.  There  are  some  ruins  two  miles 
south  of  Kedesh,  called  Tell  Khuraibeh.  or  "Teli 
of  the  ruin,"  which  may  be  the  ancient  Edrei,  but 
the  site  is  not  fully  known.  Pertir  identifies  it 
with  Tell  Khuraibeh,  near  Kedesh ;  Condcr,  with 
Yater. 
EDUCATION  (6d-u-ka'shun). 

(1)  Of  secular  education,  in  our  sense  of  the 
word,  the  Jews  knew  little,  but  they  enjoined  the 
duty  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  religious  and 
moral  training  at  home  and  in  public  worship  far 
more  than  any  nation  of  antiquity.  They  learned 
from  their  parents  and  their  public  teachers,  the 
Levites,  and  later  the  Rabbins,  to  read  and  write 
and  commit  the  Law.  During  the  Captivity  they 
were  brought  into  contact  with  the  extensive 
learning  of  the  Chaldseans.  Moses  derived  his 
knowledge  from  Egyptian  priests,  and  Solomon 
was  both  a  scholar  and  a  wise  man,  to  whose 
open  mind  the  gathered  treasures  of  instruc- 
tion and  the  books  of  nature  and  human  life 
brought  les.sons  of  priceless  wisdom. 

(2)  The  people  at  large  must  have  been  ignorant 
of  things  outside  of  religion,  and  their  religious 
exclusivencss  would  tend  to  keep  them  so,  but 
there  were  men  among  them  acquainted  with  men- 
suration (Josh,  xviii  ;8,  9),  and  with  foreign  lan- 
guages (2  Kings  xviii  :26),  and  who  were  skilled 
in  writing,  like  the  chroniclers  of  the  various 
kings,  and  in  keeping  accounts,  like  the  scribes 
who  are  often  mentioned.  In  the  days  of  the 
monarchy  the  advantages  of  education  were  se- 
cured by  many  in  the  so-called  "schools  of  the 
prophets."  After  the  Captivity  the  Rabbins 
regularly  gave  instruction  in  the  synagogues  upon 
the  Bible  and  the  Talmud.  In  the  entire  history 
it  holds  good  that  boys  remained  up  to  their  fifth 
year  in  the  women's  apartments  and  then  their 
fathers  began  to  instruct  them  in  the  Law.  Later, 
the  boys  began  at  this  age  the  Rabbinical  books. 
The  Captivity  was  in  many  respects  an  incalcula- 
ble blessing  to  the  Jews.  It  taught  them  that 
there  was  something  worth  learning  outside  of 
the  Mosaic  books.  Hence,  after  their  return,  they 
were  a  greatly  improved  people.  It  was  then  that 
synagogues  sprang  up,  furnishing  practical  in- 
struction. 

(3)  After  Jerusalem  fell  the  Jews  kept  up  these 
schools,  and  they  exist  even  in  this  day.  One 
valuable  custom  was  the  learning  of  a  trade  on  the 
part  of  each  one.  Well  known  is  the  instance  of 
Paul,  who,  although  well  trained,  a  pupil  of 
Gamaliel,  still  could,  and  did,  make  tents.  (Acts 
xviii  :3  :  xxii  :,■).) 

(4)  Girls  were  generally  without  much  more 
education  than  the  rudiments,  yet  they  could  at- 
tend the  schools  and  learn  more  than  to  do  needle- 
work, keep  house,  and  care  for  the  children. 
Women  were  far  higher  in  the  social  scale  among 
the  Jews  than  at  present  among  the  Orientals. 

(5)  The  sect  of  the  Essenes,  by  preference  celi- 
bates, took  great  pains  to  instruct  children,  but 
confined  their  attention  chiefly  to  morality  and  the 
Law.  The  Rabbins  taught  the  physical  sciences. 
In  these  schools  the  teachers  sal  on  raised  seats; 
hence  Paul  could  say  literally  that  he  was 
brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  (Luke  ii:46; 
Acts  xxii: J.)  Unmarried  men  and  women  were 
forbidden  to  teach  hoys. 

(6)  The  ancient  Jews  enjoyed  more  advantages 
in  mental  training  than  other  contemporary  na- 
tions. And  if  they  knew  little  at>out  matters  of 
common  information  among  us.  they  knew  more 
than  did  the  gnat  mass  of  people  living  outside  of 
ludrra      (SclinfT.  Bih    Did.) 


EDTJTH  (e'duth),  (Heb.  ^^'^,  aj  -dooth- ,  precept 

jtaniis  as  a  part  of  the  inscription  of  certain  poet- 
ical compositions,  indicating  that  the  contents 
were  of  a  revealed  or  sacred  character;  the  title 
of  I's.  Ix,  Ixxx. 

EFFECT  (fif-fekt),  (Heb.  "??.  daw-bawr',  Ezek 
xii  231.    The  term  means  "purport." 
EFFECTUAL  CALLING.     See  Calu 

EFFECTUAL  PRAYER.  In  James  v. 16  the 
A.  \'.  has  "the  effectual  fervent  (Gr.  ivfpyovin^yTit 
pravcr  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much."  The 
K.  V.  renders  it  more  accurately,  "the  supplication 
uf  a  righteous  man  availeth  much  in  its  working." 
(See  PRAVER). 

EQO  (§g),  (Heb.  "^V*?,  bay-tsaw' ,  from  root  mean- 
ing white).  The  passage  in  Deut  xxii:6  prohibits 
the  taking  of  a  sitting  bird  from  its  eggs  or  young. 
Eggs  are  mentioned  as  deserted  (Is.  x:i4);of  the 
cockatrice  (lix:5).  Egg  is  contrasted  with  a  Scor- 
pion (which  see)  as  an  article  of  food  iLuke  xi:l2;. 
Eggs  were  extensively  used  as  Foou  (which  see). 

Figurative.  "The  white  of  an  egg"  is  used  (Job 
vi:6,  "the  juice  of  purslain,"  R.  V.  margin)  as  a 
symbol  of  something  insipid. 

EGLAH  (cglah),  (Heb.  ~Xi?.   eg-law,'  h-.ifer), 

sixth  wife  of  David,  and  mother  of  Ithream 
(2  Sam.  iii:5;  1  Chron.  iii:3).  Many  are  of  opinion 
that  Eglah  and  Miclial  arc  the  same,  and  that  she 
died  in  labor  of  Ithream.    See  2  Sam.  vi:23. 

EGLAIM  (6g'la-Im),  (Heb.  ^''T-\^,,es-lah'yim),7\ 

city  beyond  Jordan,  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the 
land  of  Moab,  which  Eusebius  places  eight  miles 
south  of  .Areopolis,  i.  e.,  Ar-Moab  (Kabba).  How- 
ever, in  that  place  stands  Kerak,  the  ancieijt  Kir 
Moab.  It  awaits  further  research  before  complete 
identification.    Probably  the  same  as  En-Eglai.\i. 

EGLON  (Jg'lon),  (Heb.  r"?,<ri'-/£>//«',  calf-like,. 

1.  .\  Moabitc  king  who.  assisted  by  the  Am- 
monites and  .Amalekiles,  subdued  the  Israelites  be- 
yond the  Jordan,  and  the  southern  tribes  on  this 
side  the  river,  and  made  Jericho  the  seat,  or  one 
of  the  seats,  of  his  government  (B.  C.  1527). 

This  subjection  to  a  power  always  present  must 
have  been  more  galling  to  the  Israelites  than  any 
they  had  previously  suffered.  It  lasted  eighteen 
years,  when  ( B.  C.  1509)  they  were  delivered, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Ehud,  who  slew  the 
Moabitish  king  (Judg.  iii:i2,  14,  15).  (See 
Ehud.) 

3.  A  city  of  Judah  (Josh.  x:3;  xv:39),  in  the 
low  country.  It  was  one  of  the  five  cities  which 
joined  in  a  confederacy  with  .\<lonizcdek.  king 
of  Jcrnsalcm,  in  attacking  Gibeon.  Eglon  was 
afterwards  visited  by  Joshua  and  destroyed.  The 
modern  Ajlan  is  doubtless  the  site  of  the  city. 

EGOZ  (e'Roz),  (Heb.  "^"-^ ,  €g-oz').  This  word 
occurs  in  the  Song  of  .Solomon,  viil,  'I  went  Into 
the  garden  of  nuts!  where  probably  'walnuts'  are 
intended. 

The  Hebrew  name  is  evidently  the  same  as  the 
Persian  goxvs,  which  has  been  converted  by  the 
Arabs  into  fows,  by  a  process  common  in  the  case 
of  many  other  words  beginning  with  the  inter- 
changeable letters  caf  and  jim.  In  Ixith  languages 
these  words,  when  they  stand  alone,  signify  the 
walnut.  gou:-bun  l>eing  the  walrtut-trce.  It  Is 
more  than  probable  tliat,  if  not  indigenous  in 
Syria,  it  was  introduced  there  at  a  slill  earlier 
period,  and  that  therefore   it   may  be  alluded  to 
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in  the  above  passage,  more  especially  as  Solo- 
mon has  said,  'I  made  me  gardens  and  orchards, 
and  planted  trees  in  them  of  all  kinds  of  fruits' 
(Eccles.  ii:5).     (See  Nuts.)  J.  F.  R. 


EGYPT  (e'jypt),  (Heb.  ^"V'?,  tiiisfs-rah'yi^n ; 
Gr,  i)  Ai'tutttos,  whence  the  modern  Kopt  through 
the  Arabic  Qibt). 

!.•  General  Features.  (1)  Topography.  An- 
cient Egypt  was  divided  into  three  geographical 
sections — Upper  Egypt  in  the  south  ;  Middle  Egypt 
in  the  center ;  and  Lower  Egypt,  or  the  Delta, 
in  the  north.  Upper  Egypt  is  very  narrow  and 
bounded  by  mountains  of  no  great  height  which 
rarely  take  the  form  of  peaks.  The  northern 
coast  of  Egypt  is  low  and  barren,  presenting  no 
feature  of  interest,  and  affording  no  indication  of 
the  character  of  the  country  which  it  bounds.  It 
is  because  of  the  almost  entire  absence  of  rain 
that  no  vegetation  whatever  is  found  on  the  desert 
rock  formations  to  the  east  and  the  west  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile.  In  shape  Egypt  is  like  a  lily 
with  a  crooked  stem.  The  long  stalk  of  the  lily 
is  the  Nile  valley  itself,  which  is  a  ravine  scooped 
in  the  rocky  soil  for  seven  hundred  miles,  from  the 
first  cataract  to  the  apex  of  the  Delta,  sometimes 
not  more  than  a  mile  broad,  never  more  than  eight 
or  ten  miles.  No  other  country  in  the  world  is  so 
strangely  shaped,  so  long  compared  to  its  width, 
so  straggling,  so  hard  to  go  over  from  a  single 
center. 

Only  the  immediate  valley  of  the  Nile  is  arable 
soil,  and  this  is  a  very  narrow  strip.  In  the  Delta 
there  is  a  far  wider  stretch  of  cultivable  land,  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  the  Nile  here  divides  into 
numerous  branches,  but  even  here  not  all  the  land 
is  available  for  cultivation,  owing  to  numerous 
great  swamps  and  large  lakes.  In  antiquity  the 
greater  part  of  the  Delta  was  swamp  and  meadow 
land;  and  its  chief  value  lay  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  good  grazing  country',  and  that  its  swamps 
and  lakes  made  fine  hunting  grounds,  abounding  as 
they  did  in  all  sorts  of  aquatic  birds.  The  lakes 
were  full  of  fish,  so  that  fishing  was  added  to  graz- 
ing and  hunting,  and  thus  the  country  possessed 
considerable  resources  even  before  agriculture  be- 
came profitable.     It  is  well  known  that  Egypt  owes 


this  strip  of  good  land  to  the  Nile.  In  situation, 
natural  strength  and  great  resources,  the  political 
advantages  of  Egypt  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
Egypt  lies  in  the  very  route  of  the  trade  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  between  Africa  and  the 
other  two  continents.  "It  is  the  gate  of  Africa, 
and  the  fort  which  commands  the  way  from  Eu- 
rope to  the  East  Indies.'  The  natural  ports  of 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranopn  hn'"  always 
been  sufficient  for  its  commerce,  which  that  great 
inland  waterway  —  the  Nile  —  has  greatly  aug- 
mented. 

(2)  The  Nile.  From  the  remotest  antiquity  it 
has  been  said  that  Egypt  "is  the  Gift  of  the  Nile." 
No  artificial  methods  of  renewing  the  soil  could 
possibly  equal  what  nature  has  here  gratuitously 
provided  in  the  deposits  from  the  annual  over- 
flows of  this  renowned  river.  When  these  floods 
have  subsided  the  fields  are  again  left  dry  and 
are  covered  with  a  rich  mud.  The  husbandman 
has  only  to  sow  the  seed  and  gather  in  the  har- 
vest, since  the  soil  requires  little  or  no  labor. 
These  overflows  have  thus  caused  this  famous 
land,  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  deserts,  to  be- 
come one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the  globe 
and,  in  consequence,  the  granary  of  antiquity.  The 
Nile  takes  its  rise  in  equatorial  Africa,  in  the  two 
great  lakes,  the  Albert  and  I'ictoria  Nyancas.  The 
great  \'ictoria  Nyanza  lies  in  a  zone  where  rain 
falls  all  the  year  round.  The  Nile  is  the  only 
river  in  the  world  which  is  considerably  larger  in 
its  upper  course  than  it  is  towards  its  mouth.  From 
the  junction  of  the  Atbara  to  its  mouth,  a  dis- 
tance of  i,68o  miles,  it  receives  no  tributary,  while 
its  waters  are  diminished  by  evaporation,  by  ab- 
sorption in  the  soil,  and  by  the  system  of  irrigation 
which  extends  the  whole  distance.  The  river  gets 
less  and  less  in  size  as  it  flows  through  this  rain- 
less land  to  the  soil  of  which  it  supplies,  by  count- 
less irrigation  channels,  more  water  than  rain 
would  supply.  The  White  Nile,  as  above  stated, 
takes  its  rise  from  the  great  lakes  and  tablelands 
lying  under  the  equator.  The  Blue  Nile  takes  its 
rise  far  to  the  southeast,  out  of  the  tablelands  of 
Abyssinia,  and  joins  the  White  Nile  at  Khartoum. 

(3)  Climate.  In  no  other  country  do  the  same 
climatic  conditions  exist  as  in  Egypt.  In  some  lo- 
calities the  temperature  hardly  varies  as  much  as 
fifty  degrees  during  the  year,  while  for  eight 
months  refreshing  winds  temper  the  heat.  In  Up- 
per Egypt  rains  and  snow  are  impossible  and 
clouds  are  never  seen,  while  further  down  the  val- 
ley an  occasional  cloud  floats  southward.  The  at- 
mosphere is  remarkably  dry  and  clear,  except  on 
the  seacoast.  and  the  climate  equable.  In  som^e 
portions  of  the  country  the  heat  is  extreme  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  year  and  the  winter 
comparatively  severe  in  its  cold. 

(4)  Cities.  The  chief  city  of  the  south  was  the 
"hundred-gated"  Thebes,  the  ruins  of  which  extend 
for  seven  miles  on  both  banks  of  the  Nile.  _  The 
southernmost  points  of  Egypt  were  Syene  and 
the  Island  of  Elephantine,  in  the  Nile.  The  lead- 
ing city  of  Middle  Egypt  was  Memphis,  famous 
for  its  ruins,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  which  existed 
the  famous  Labyrinth  and  the  Great  Pyramids  of 
Ghizeh— the  most  imposing  monuments  ever  erect- 
ed by  human  hands.  The  Delta  was  in  ancient 
times  thickly  studded  with  cities,  including,  on  the 
western  side  the  famous  Greek  City  of  Alexandria. 
This  city  in  the  later  days  of  antiquity  was  the 
metropolis  of  Egypt  and  the  commercial  center  of 
the  civilized  world,  besides  at  the  same  time  being 
the  seat  of  learning  and  civilization. 

2.  Origin  and  Historic.  There  are  many  the- 
ories as  to  the  origin  of  the  Egyptians.    -Accord- 
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ing  to  the  early  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  the 
Egyptians  themselves  held  the  belief  that  they 
were  the  onpinal  inhabitants  of  their  land. 

Early  Beginnings.  So  far  as  the  historical 
record  on  iTic  surviving  monuments  of  Eg>'pt 
reaches  back,  their  beginnings  coincide  with  the 
first  age  of  the  stone  period.  Relics  have  been 
discovered  in  various  parts  of  the  country  from 
Cairo  to  Luxor,  in  great  numbers.  They  are  the 
same  sort  of  prehistoric  implements  which  prove 
to  us  the  existence  of  man  in  so  many  other  parts 
of  the  world  at  a  geological  period  so  remote  that 
the  figures  given  by  our  chronologists  are  but 
trivial.  We  find  sculptured  upon  the  early  monu- 
ments types  of  various  races — Egyptians,  Israel- 
ites, Negroes  and  Libyans — as  clearly  distinguish- 
able in  these  paintings  and  sculptures  of  from  four 
to  six  thousand  years  ago  as  the  same  types  are 


the  question,  To  what  race  do  the  Egyptians  be- 
long? still  remains  open.  Ethnologists  and  an- 
thropologists have  decided  after  long  study  of 
skulls  of  mummies  that  they  belong  to  the  Cau- 
casian race.  It  is  now  generally  believed  that 
some  thousands  of  years  before  the  Christian  era 
the  nation  which  afterward  inhabited  the  Nile 
valley  set  out  from  Asia,  and  journeyed  westward, 
crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Suez;  entered  Africa  and 
settled  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  founded 
there  a  mighty  kingdom.  They  are  believed  to 
have  been  kindred  with  other  races  of  Southwest- 
ern .Xsia,  such  as  the  primitive  Chaldxans  and  the 
Southern  .Arabs.  In  Gen.  x  :i,  5,  6.  where  the  table 
of  nations  is  mentioned,  it  is  stated:  These  arc  the 
generations  of  the  sons  of  Noah;  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japheth:  and  unto  them  were  sons  born  after  the 
flood.     By  these   were   the   isles   of  the  Gentiles 


at  the  present  day.  Ni>  one  can  look  at  these 
sculptures  upon  the  Egyptian  monuments,  or 
even  the  facsimiles  of  them  as  given  by  Lep- 
sius.  without  being  convinced  that  ihcy  indi- 
cate even  at  that  remote  period  a  difTerence  of 
races  so  great  that  long  previous  ages  must  have 
been  required  to  produce  it.  Professor  Rudolph 
Virchow,  the  distinguished  German  scientist,  says: 
"I  thought  that  I  could  obtain  some  c.idcnces  of 
the  change  of  the  Egyptians  in  historic  time,  by 
comparative  investigation  of  the  living  with  the  re- 
mains and  likenesses  of  the  dead.  I  return  with 
the  conviction  that  so  far  as  historical  and  pre- 
historic evidences  reach,  so  far  as  man  has  been 
discovered,  ancient  Egypt  and  its  neighboring 
lands  have  not  essentially  changed  their  popula- 
tions." All  that  we  are  allowed  to  suppose  on  this 
subject  is  confined  to  the  assum^ition  that  Egypt's 
pre-historic  ape  must  of  necessity  correspond  to 
the  time  of  the  first  development  of  arts  and 
handicraft,  and  of  hum.nn  science. 

Egypt  is  designated  in  the  old  inscriptions,  as 
well  as  in  the  books  of  the  Christian  Egyptians  of 
later  years,  as  the  "Black  Land."  which  is  read  in 
the  Egyptian  language  as  .Kem  or  Kami.  When 
the  earliest  .settlers  on  the  Nile  first  made  the 
"black  land"  their  home  is  unknown.   Accordingly 


divided  in  their  lands;  every  one  after  his  tongue, 
after  their  families,  in  their  nations.  .\nd  the  sons 
of  Ham;  Cush,  and  Mizraim,  and  Phut,  and 
Canaan. 

Now  Ham  is  the  same  as  Kham  or  Khem. 
F.nyfit,  and  a  proof  of  this  may  be  deduced  from 
Ps.  Ixxviii:5i,  where  it  is  said  '.\nd  smote  all  the 
firstborn  in  Egypt;  the  chief  of  their  strength  in 
the  tabernacles  of  Ham'  (  Ps.  cxi  :22).  And  again, 
'Wondrous  works  in  the  land  of  Ham,  and  ter- 
rible things  by  the  Red  Sea"  ( Ps.  cvi:22).  Miz- 
raim also  mentioned  in  the  table  of  the  nations  is 
Eg>-pl  itself  (Gen.  x  :6,  13).  The  inhabitants  of 
Kush  (the  region  called  after  the  sons  of  Ham) 
are  represented  on  the  Eg>'ptian  monuments. 
Their  personal  appearance  is  alKiut  the  same,  ex- 
cept that  their  skin  is  darker,  and  at  this  time 
they  seem  to  have  had  a  religion  and  speech  al- 
most akin  to  the  Egyptians. 

We  find  Phut,  the  'Punt'  of  the  inscriptions,  the 
land  where  spices  came  from,  to  be  situated  in 
the  south  of  Eg>'pt  «>n  Iwith  sides  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  fourth  son.  Canaan,  is  represente<l  by  the 
original  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  After  the  age  of  the 
Old  Empire,  the  dominant  race  ceased  to  be  pure. 
Thus  the  Pharaobs  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  seem 
to  have   had    Nubian   blood   in   their   veins;   the 
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Phoenicians  of  the  DeUa  have  left  their  descend- 
ants, and  the  long  dominion  of  the  Hyksos  must 
have  affected  the  population  of  the  country.  The 
Egyptians  resembled  the  modern  Arabs  in  form  and 
their  Syrian  neighbors  in  features.  They  were 
tall,  and  with  the  head  well  placed  upon  their 
shoulders  ;  their  movements  were  graceful  and  dig- 
nified. Their  frames  were  spare  and  in  color  the 
men  were  brown  and  the  women  yellow.  The 
forehead  was  straight  but  low,  and  the  hair  was 
usually  black  and  straight.  They  were  mild  in 
their  general  character,  polished  in  their  manners, 
cleanly  in  their  habits,  religious  and  obedient  by 
nature,  and  in  consequence  were  a  healthy,  hardy 
people. 

3.  Earltf  "Dynasties.  The  Egyptian  monarchy 
according  to  the  most  moderate  calculations  must 
have  already  been  in  existence  fifteen  hundred 
or  two  thousand  years  before  the  book  of  Exodus 
was  written. 

Egyptian  history  shows  that  Moses  was  a  con- 
temporary of  the  'Great  Rameses'  (or  Ra-am-ses), 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression.  The  date  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  cannot  be  more  recent  than  3000 
B.C.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  great  and  venerable 
antiquity,  but  no  unbiased  judge  can  doubt  that 
an  immensely  long  period  of  years  must  have  been 
required  for  the  development  of  civilization  up  to 
the  state  in  which  we  there  find  it.  The  investiga- 
tions in  the  bed  of  the  Nile  in  connection  with 
the  rate  of  earth  deposit  by  the  Nile  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  man  existed  in  that  valley  thou- 
sands of  years  before  the  longest  time  admitted 
antil  recently  by  chronologists.     (A.  D.  White.) 

Menes.  At  present  nothing  is  really  known  of 
(he  Egyptian  rulers  before  Menes,  the  first  his- 
torical king  of  Egypt.  "The  evidence  of  a  vastly 
longer  existence  of  man  in  the  Nile  Valley  than 
could  be  made  to  agree  with  even  the  longest  du- 
ration accorded  by  modern  chronology  is  now 
seen  to  be  overwhelming.  Manetho,  the  Egyptian 
scribe  at  Thebes,  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  as- 
signed a  longer  duration  to  human  civilization 
than  that  which  accords  with  the  chronologies  of 
modern  writers.  Manetho  has  given  a  statement 
according  to  which  Mena,  or  Menes,  must  have 
lived  nearly  6,000  years  before  the  Christian 
era." 

Many  dates  have  been  given  by  scholars  for 
the  reign  of  this  king.  Champollion  Figeac  gives 
it  about  B.  C.  5867;  Petrie,  B.  C.  about  4777;  Mari- 
ette,  the  eminent  French  authority,  puts  the  date 
at  5004  B.  C,  and  with  this  the  foremost  English 
authority,  Professor  Sayce,  agrees ;  Brugsch,  the 
leading  German  authority,  puts  it  at  about  4500 
B.  C.  We  have  it,  then,  as  the  result  of  a  century 
of  work  by  the  most  trained  Egyptologists  that  the 
reign  of  Mena  must  be  placed  close  upon  7,000 
years  ago.  (See  Antiquity  of  Egypt  by  Andrew 
D.  White,  LL.  D.,  Pop.  Sc.  Monthly,  June,  1890.) 

Mena,  or  I"l=nes,  came  from  the  town  of  Teni 
near  Abydos.  He  built  the  great  temple  of  Ptah 
and  by  many  is  supposed  to  have  founded  the 
great  city  of  Memphis.  He  built  a  large  dyke  to 
protect  the  city,  which  is  still  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  and  protects  Gizeh  from  excessive 
inundation.  Menes  was  a  mighty  warrior,  as  the 
Libyans  had  reason  to  know.  Very  little  was 
actually  known  of  Menes  until  the  recent  discov- 
eries made  by  M.  de  Moyan,  the  late  director  of 
the  .Antiquities  of  Egypt,  who  believed  that  he 
had  found  the  tomb  and  remains  of  this  famous 
monarch.    (See  Arch.bology ;  Criticism.) 

His  son,  Athothis,  succeeded  him  and  wrote 
many  books  on  anatomy.  The  next  king  of  note 
was  Ata,  or  as  the  Greeks  called  him,  Ouenephes. 


He  is  famous  for  having  built  pyramids  at  Ko- 
chome.  Of  the  other  kings  of  the  first,  second 
and  third  dynasties  but  little  of  consequence  is 
known. 

4.  Fourth  Dynasty.  The  fourth  dynasty  was 
the  one  under  which  Egypt  became  famous.  The 
information  we  get  of  this  dynasty  is  from  the 
monuments  which  the  kings  of  this  period  erected. 
Senefru  appears  to  have  loved  warfare.  His  body 
has  never  been  found,  although  some  believe  his 
grave  to  be  marked  by  the  pyramid  of  Meydoum. 

(1)  Cheops:  The  Pyramids.  Next  (B.  C. 
i7ii)  came  Xufu  or  Cheops,  who  is  chiefly  cele- 
brated for  the  immense  pyramid  called  'Height' 
which  he  built  at  Gizeh,  the  height  of  which  is 
450  feet  and  the  breadth  at  the  base  746  feet.  The 
pyramids  which  are  next  in  point  of  size  are 
Chephren  and  Mycerinus.  They  were  all  built  as 
graves.  When  a  new  king  ascended  the  throne  he 
began  at  once  to  build  a  pyramid.  The  site  was 
chosen  and  a  slanting  shaft  was  bored  out  of  solid 
rock ;  at  the  end  of  this  shaft  a  chamber  was 
hewn  out  large  enough  to  contain  the  coffin  in 
which  was  placed  the  king's  body. 

On  the  fiat  site  a  comparatively  small  building 
was  erected,  the  outer  walls  of  which  were  steep 
steps.  An  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  amount  of 
'  labor  necessary  for  the  building  of  the  pyramid 
of  Cheops  when  we  consider  that  the  causeway 
along  which  the  stone  was  brought  took  ten  years 
to  build,  the  work  being  performed  by  a  company 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  changed  every  three 
months.  Thus  four  millions  of  men  were  em- 
ployed on  this  work  alone  while  it  required  seven 
millions  more  to  build  the  pyramid  itself.  These 
pyramids,  which  date  from  the  earliest  period  of 
Egyptian  history,  are  to  this  hour  the  wonder  of 
the  world  for  size,  for  boldness,  for  exactness  and 
for  skillful  contrivance.  The  four  sides  of  the 
great  pyramid  built  in  the  very  earliest  period  of 
Egyptian  civilization  were  adjusted  to  the  cardi- 
nal points  with  the  utmost  precision.  The  day 
of  the  equinox  can  be  taken  by  observing  the  sun- 
set across  the  face  of  the  pyramid,  and  the  neigh- 
boring Arabs  adjust  their  astronomical  dates  by  its 
shadow.  Cheops  was  known  as  a  great  tyrant. 
The  Egyptian  nation  hated  him  very  bitterly  on 
account  of  the  labor  he  imposed  upon  them. 

(2)  The  Sphinx.  Chephren,  the  successor  of 
Cheops,  built  a  smaller  pyramid  and  the  small 
temple  behind  the  Sphinx.  The  Sphinx  is  in  re- 
ality an  immense  lion  with  a  man's  head,  repre- 
senting the  God  Harmachis.  The  outstretched 
paws  make  a  narrow  passage  leading  to  a  temple 
which  was  built  in  front  of  the  lion ;  and  as  the 
name  of  Chephren  has  been  found  in  inscriptions 
it  is  probable  that  this  king  caused  this  great 
sphinx  to  V  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The 
total  height  of  the  monument  is  65  feet,  its  length 
190  feet.  Originally  the  face  was  colored  red.  and 
covered  with  polished  stone,  but  this  polished  sur- 
face has  now  disappeared.  The  features  are  sol- 
emn, awe-inspiring  and  majestic.  The  nose  has 
fallen  away  and  the  beard  is  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. 

(3)  Menkau  Ka.  Menkau  Ra,  or  Mycerinus, 
like  his  two  predecessors,  built  for  himself  a  pyra- 
mid. His  reign  is  supposed  to  have  extended  over 
sixty-three  years.  History  believes  him  to  have 
been  a  pious  and  good  king.  According  to  tra- 
dition he  was  a  devout  worshiper  of  the  god 
Osiris.  His  pyramid,  which  is  the  third  in  Gizeh, 
is  in  the  best  state  of  preservation.  During  the 
researches  of  Colonel  Vyse  he  found  the  stone  sar- 
cophagus of  the  king,  also  the  wooden  cover  of  the 
inside  coflSn,  which  was  made  of  cedar. 
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The  body  of  the  king  had  been  carried  to  an 
upper  room  in  the  pyramid,  and  had  been  literally 
torn  in  pieces,  most  probably  at  the  time  the  pyra- 
mid was  broken  open  in  search  of  treasure.  My- 
cerinus  was  succeeded  by  Sheps-es-kaf,  and  thus 
closes  the  important  fourth  dynasty.  The  united 
reigns  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  dynasties  occupied 
the  next  four  hundred  years,  and  what  is  called 
the  Old  Empire  came  to  a  close  B.  C.  3000. 

Here  a  gap  occurs  of  about  five  hundred  years, 
of  which  only  the  names  of  some  of  the  kings  are 
known. 

5.  Twelfth  Dpnastg.  (1)  Amenemha.  The 
first  king  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  was  called  .\men- 
emh-.  His  reign  was  one  of  great  peace  and  pros- 
perity, and  all  his  people,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  received  blessings  due  them.  A  copy  of 
a  book  he  wrote  for  his  son,  Usertsen  I  (who  was 
associated  with  him  in  the  kingdom)  is  full  of  in- 
structive information.  This  book  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum. 

(2)  TTsertsen  I.  Usertsen  I  built  many  magnifi- 
cent edifices  in  Heliopolis  and  brought  gold  from 
Nubia  and  torquoise  from  the  peninsula  of  Sinai. 
It  is  to  this  dynasty  the  splendid  tomb  of  Nahre 
Se  Khnum-hetep  at  Bcni-Hassan  belongs.  His 
inscription  mentions  the  first  four  sovereigns  as 
having  honored  three  successive  generations  of 
his  family. 

(3)  Amenemha  III.  Amenemha  HI,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Usertsen  HI,  was  renowned  for  the 
greatest  benefit  ever  bestowed  upon  Eg>'pt.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  prosperity  of  that  country 
depends  upon  a  uniform  inundation  of  the  rirer 
Nile.  Amenemha  111  built  an  enormous  lake  in 
the  district  called  the  Fayoum — Lake  Moeris — or 
'the  great  water.'  It  was  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  dams  and  was  connected  by  canal  with  the 
Nile.  In  this  lake  the  surplus  water  of  the  inun- 
dation was  stored  for  future  use.  Amenemha  III. 
also  built  a  pyramid  246  feet  high,  and  a  wonder- 
ful palace  called  the  Labyrinth,  which  Herodotus 
tells  us  contained  within  its  walls  four  thousand 
and  five  hundred  rooms. 

From  the  close  of  the  Twelfth  dynasty,  ruled 
by  Amenemha  IV  ( B.  C.  2200),  to  the  Eighteenth 
dynaslv,  there  is  a  gap  of  about  five  himdred  years. 

(4)  the  Hyksos.  About  this  time  the  Hyksos 
or  'Shepherd  Kings,'  were  in  power.  They  mi- 
grated from  the  east  and  settled  at  Memphis.  Both 
the  domestic  and  foreign  policies  of  Egypt  were 
completely  changed  by  the  invasions  of  llie  Hyk- 
sos. Previously,  invasions  and  discoveries  were 
not  attempted.  Now  the  canal  between  the  Nile, 
at  Bubaslis,  and  the  Red  Sea,  at  Suez,  was  opened 
and  the  circumnavigation  of  the  .\frican  Continent 
was  actually  accomplished,  while  navigators  were 
dispatched  to  determine  the  source  of  the  Nile. 
Foreign  conquests,  aKso,  were  undertaken,  prob- 
ably for  the  purpose  of  procuring  timber  for  ship- 
building. 

6.  Eighteenth  t>pnastjf.  (1)  Ahmes.  The 
Hyksos  were  driven  out  by  .Mimes,  the  first  king 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  Ahmcs  reigned  twenty- 
two  years  and  married  ,\hmes  Ncflari,  a  negrcss, 
who  ruled  some  time  after  his  death.  The  son 
of  these  rulers,  .'Vnienhotep,  ruled  eleven  years. 

(2)  Queen  Hatasu.  Then  came  Thothmes  I, 
who  associated  lii<  beautiful  and  powerful  daugh- 
ter Hatasu,  or  Ilashop,  with  him.  She  reigned 
for  some  years  either  alone  or  with  her  brother, 
Thothmes  H.  .-Xfter  his  death  Hatasu  adopted 
the  masculine  garb  and  gave  orders  that  her  broth- 
er's name  be  erased  from  all  monumental  inscrip- 
tions.      She   ordered  two   granite  obelisks   with 


shining  metal  tops  to  be  erected,  and  they  were  to 
stand  forever  (to  record  her  works)  before  the 
gate  of  her  father,  Thothmes  I. 

(3)  Thothmes  III.  She  was  also  associated 
with  her  brother  Thothmes  III,  and  the  same  fate 
befell  her  as  her  brother  Thothmes  II.  Her  name 
was  carefully  chiseled  out  of  all  inscriptions.  .After 
Hatasu's  death  Thothmes  111  was  called  'Great.' 


Bust  of  Thothmes  III. 

Nations  hastened  to  do  him  honor.  Syria,  Ethiopia 
and  Phoenicia  paid  immense  tribute.  He  it  was 
who  erected  and  inscribed  with  his  own  name  the 
obelisk  known  as  "Cleopatra's  Needle,'  which  is 
now  in  Central  Park,  New  York  City.  He  reigned 
fifty-four  years.  Then  came  Amenhotep  II  and 
Thothmes  IV. 

(4)  Amenhotep  III,  in  whose  reign  the  arts 
were  in  greatest  perfection,  followed.  He  built 
the  great  statues  of  Memnon  before  the  palace 
of  Luxor.  Tradition  says  one  of  these  statues  al- 
ways sang  when  the  sun's  rays  shone  upon  it  at 
dawn.  Amenhotep  is  famous  as  having  intro- 
duced the  worship  of  the  sun's  disk  and  changed 
his  name  from  Amenhotep  to  Kliu-en  atcn— that 
is— 'the  glory  of  the  disk.  He  founded  a  city 
Tel-el-Amana  (.see  Tell  Amarna),  where  he  built 
a  great  teinple  in  worMliip  of  the  sun's  disk. 

/.  Nineteenth  Dynasty.  Next  in  importance 
comes  tlie  iiiiKteenth  dynasty. 

(1)  Bamoees  I.  Hut  little  has  been  learned 
about  kamescs  I,  king  of  the  nineteenth  dvnasty 
(ab<)ut  1400  H.  C).  He  began  a  war  with  the'Kliita 
nations,  which  w;is  continued  by  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor. 

(8)  Seti  I.  Seti  I  took  up  arms  against  the  Asi- 
atics, warring  with  the  Ethiopians.  I, ihvans.  and  the 
Arabs.  Ho  was  great  in  battle  and  the  sculptures 
are  many  where  he  is  represented  fighting  in  hand 
to  hand  combat.  He  gave  new  names  and  erect- 
ed new  fortresses  in  place  of  the  old,  abolishing 
everything  that  did  not  sysienialically  tend  to  the 
rule  of  the  king.  He  built  .Mcmnonium.  a  •small 
temple,  made  a  well  in  the  desert,  and  erected  .in 
obelisk  in  Heliopolis.  His  sarcophagus,  in  beauti- 
ful colored  marble,  is  now  in  Sir  John  Soanc's 
Museum  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

(3)  Rameses  II.  K.Ttn.s(-;  11  siircecdcd  Seti  I. 
Wars  were  carried  on  with  greater  vigor  than  ever 
before.  All  coimtries.  even  those  whom  EgN'ptians 
had  never  known,  began  to  learn  of  Rameses'  sol- 
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diers.  A  prize  poem  called  Pentaur,  or  by  a  poet 
of  that  name,  describing  with  great  vividness  the 
brave  deeds  of  Rameses  II,  was  inscribed  on  the 
walls  of  the  temples  at  Abydos.  {See  Egyp- 
tians, Literature  of  Ancient.)  All  the  best 
artists  of  that  period  painted  great  pictures  of  the 
battle  of  the  Khita  or  Hittites.  One  of  the 
pictures  shows  the  king  of  Kbilibu  or  Khiribu,  an 
ally  of  the  Khita  king,  being  rescued  from  drown- 
ing by  his  own  men,  as  the  chariots  were  over- 
turned into  the  river.  Rameses  II  is  said  to  have 
gone  too  far  into  the  thickest  of  the  battle.  In 
this  dread  time  he  prayed  to  his  god  'Amen,'  who 
appearing  encouraged  him,  and  led  him  on  to  vic- 
tory. (Sayce,  Old  Testament  History  in  the  Light 
of  Recent  Discoveries  tn  Egypt.)  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  Pharaoh  who  persecuted  the  Israel- 
ites so  bitterly  was  Rameses  II.  Both  tradition 
and  monuments  prove  that  he  was  a  builder  and 
in  each  of  his  works  he  erected  a  monument  which 
declared  that  the  work  had  been  done  by  captives. 
(See   PiTHOM.) 

In  later  years  when  Rameses  was  thirty-four,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Khita,  thus  ce- 
menting a  treaty  between  Egypt  and  Khita.  Rame- 
ses II  reigned  sixty-seven  years. 

(4)  Meneptah  or  Menephtah.  The  persecu- 
tion of  the  Israelites  which  Rameses  began  was 
bitterly  prosecuted  by  iMeneptah. 

(5)  Egypt's  Decline.  By  the  time  of  the 
twenty-fifth  dynasty  Egypt  had  been  divided  into  a 
number  of  small  principalities.  The  light  of 
Egypt's  glory  was  fast  fading.  Amasis  briefly 
kindled  the  dying  spark,  but  upon  his  death  Cam- 
byses.  the  Persian,  became  king.  From  this  time, 
with  a  brief  exception.  Eg>-pt  ceased  to  be  Egyp- 
tian. 

*.    Egept  and  the  'Bible.     (1)  Zoan.     The 

spade  ot  the  archeologist  has  revealed  fire  as  a 
most  destructive  agent  at  the  imperial  Zoan,  the 
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Facsimile  of  Inscriptions  on  Rosetta  Stone. 


Tanis  of  the  Greeks.  The  unearthing  of  the  pri- 
vate houses,  in  genuine  Pompeiian  style,  reveals 
the  sad  havoc  played  by  fire  almost  everywhere. 
By  the  mouth  of  Ezekiel,  God  had  declared,  "I 


will  set  fire  in  Zoan"  (Ezek.  xxx:i4).  We  had 
known  it  was  a  desolate  ruin ;  now  we  know 
scientifically  that  fire  was  set  in  Zoan — most  de- 
structively. 

(2)  Joseph.  On  an  altar,  excavated  at  Am  in 
the  suburbs  of  Zoan,  is  engraved  as  a  title  that  of 
the  "Chief  of  the  chancellors  and  royal  seal  bear- 
ings." 

Under  Pharaoh  at  Memphis,  Thebes  or  Zoan, 
there  could  be  but  one  such  personage.  Now  this 
occurred,  according  to  the  monuments,  under  the 
Hyksos  kings.  Joseph  was  under  a  Hyksos  king 
— probably  Apepi,  the  last  monarch  of  the  XVIIth 
Dynasty.  And,  biblically  speaking,  Joseph  had 
such  power.  So  we  read :  "Let  Pharaoh  look 
out  a  man  discreet  and  wise,  and  set  him  over  the 
land  of  Egypt"  (Gen.  xli  :33).  Such  an  inscription 
as  the  above,  therefore,  reflects  much  light  upon 
these  vivid  passages  in  the  biography  of  Joseph. 

(3)  Inscriptions  at  Tanis.  A  marked  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Hyksos  inscriptions  at  Tanis  is  that 
they  are  always  in  a  line  down  the  right  shoulder, 
never  on  the  left ;  whereas  the  native  Egyptians 
inscribed  either  side  indifferently.  This  Semitic 
honoring  of  the  right  shoulder  recalls  at  once  such 
passages  as  Exod.  xxix;22;  Lev.  vii  132,  2i;  Num. 
xviii  :i8. 

The  statement,  "There  went  up  with  Joseph 
both  chariots  and  horsemen"  (Gen.  liQ),  disputed 
as  impossible  by  Kalisch  and  others,  who  have 
said  that  there  were  no  mounted  horsemen  in 
the  Egyptian  army,  is  established  by  two  granite 
tablets  which  refer  to  "the  very  valorous  upon 
horses,"  and  "strong  upon  their  horses" — expres- 
sions applied  to  Rameses  and  his  soldiers.  The 
sublime  hymn,  "The  horse  and  his  rider  hath 
he  thrown  into  the  sea"  (Exod.  xv:2l),  becomes 
fact,  as  well  as  poetry,  in  the  light  of  such  texts 
from  the  long-buried  monuments  of  a  site  like 
Zoan. 

In  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  is  an  un- 
gainly statue  of  an  elderly  brother  of  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  Exodus.  This  crouching  figure  is  entitled 
"General  of  Cavalry."  while  Meneptah  was  called 
"General  of  Infantry,"  terms  indicative  of  both 
mounted  and  foot  soldiers  in  the  armies  of  Egypt. 

(4)  Goshen.  Where  in  Egypt  was  the  land  of 
Goshen?  Saft-el-Henneh,  some  four  miles  east  of 
the  railway  station.  Zagazig.  is  shown  to  be  the 
site  of  the  capital,  in  that  land,  and  the  all- 
important  discovery  is  told  in  the  volume  of  the 
Egj'ptian  Exploration  Fund  entitled  "Goshen,  and 
the  Shrine  of  Saft-el-Henneh."  Dr.  Naville  had 
read  on  two  fraements  in  the  Museum  at  Cairo 
inscriptions  relating  to  this  name :  and  when  in 
his  personal  research  he  espied  a  block  of  black 
granite  peeping  from  the  mud  at  Saft-el-Henneh, 
his  trained  eye  instantly  recognized  it  as  a  third 
fragment  of  tlie  monument  from  which  the  two 
fragments  had  been  taken.  Excavations  followed 
with  the  proofs  that  this  site,  within  the  walls 
of  brick,  anciently  was  the  city  of  Goshen,  and 
the  country  about  it  the  land  of  that  name.  (See 
Goshen.) 

(5)  Bubastis.  A  re-study  is  necessary  of  the 
ten  chapters  of  Jeremiah,  from  the  37th  to  the 
47th  chapter  inclusive,  in  which  the  events  in- 
Egypt  following  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  are  described,  in  order  fully  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  such  excavations  as 
those  of  Tell-el-Defeneh,  the  site  of  the  Daphnae 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  Tahpanhes  of  Jeremiah. 

The  most  precious  treasures  revealed  at  Bu- 
bastis are  the  inscriptions  of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty 
and  of  the  Hyksos  monuments.  Declared  the 
prophet  Ezekiel :     "The  young  men  of  Aven  and 
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of  Pi-Bestth  (i.e.,  Bubastis)  shall  fall  by  the 
sword;  and  these  cities  shall  go  into  captivity" 
(Ezck.  XXX  :i7).  The  name  of  Meneptah  oc- 
curs several  times  upon  the  monuments ;  and 
the  explorer  also  disinterred  the  first  Hyksos 
statue  ever  found  with  the  head-dress  complete; 
and  then  another  Hyksos  statue.  Near  to  the 
latter  statue,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  was 
found  the  name  that  signifies  his  standard-- 
.•\pepi— the  last  of  the  Hyksos  kings,  under  whom 
Joseph  entered  Egypt.  Bubastis  adjoins  what  is 
now  proved  to  have  been  "the  land  of  Goshen," 
where  Jacob  settled. 

(6)  TeU-el-Amama.  The  tablets  found  at  Tel I- 
el-Aniania  (see  Tell  Am arsa)  reveal  to  us  much 
of  the  court  and  diplomatic  life  of  the  XVHIth 
Dynasty,  when  Israel  prospered  in  Egypt,  and 
shows  how  Semitic  influence  and  Semitic  offi- 
cials were  in  favor  particularly  with  Amenophis 
IV,  who  was  known  in  Eg>'ptian  history  as  Khuen- 
atcn,  the  heretic,  because  he  worshiped  the  sun's 
disk.  With  the  XlXth  Dynasty  came  the  king 
"that  knew  not  Joseph"  (Exod.  i:8),  when  Israel, 
getting  too  strong  numerically,  passed  under  the 
harrow. 

A  tablet  disinterred  at  Lachish,  the  city  of  the 
Ammonites  captured  by  Joshua,  bears  the  name 
of  Zimrida,  the  governor  of  Lachish,  the  very 
man  mentioned  in  the  Tell-el-.Amarna  tablets. 
So  not  only  do  the  Tell-el-Amarna  tablets  estab- 
lish the  existence  of  Lachish,  but  I-ichish  testifies 
to  the  existence  of  the  tablets  at  that  time.  (See 
Lachish).    (Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce.) 

9.  Egypt  After  the  Exodus.  After  the  Israel- 
ites had  gone  up  out  of  Egypt  there  were  no 
friendly  relations  with  Egypt  till  the  time  of 
Solomon  (i  Kings  iii:i). 

(1)  Sfaishak.  Under  the  reign  of  Shishak,  or 
Shcshank.  first  king  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty, 
the  Egyptians  made  an  attack  upon  Jerusalem 
(2  Chron.  xii  :2-4).  A  list  of  the  towns  captured  is 
given  on  a  wall  in  Thebes,  .^mong  them  is  Beth- 
horon,  Ajalon,  Megiddo.  and  Judah-melek.  which 
Dr.  Birch  considers  to  be  the  royal  city  of  Judah, 
i.  e.  Jerusalem  (Birch,  Hist,  of  Egypt). 

(2)  Tirhakah.  Tirhakah  (2  Kings  xixrg;  Is. 
xxxvii:9).  a  king  of  the  twcnty-fiflh  dynasty  is 
well  known  from  Assyrian  inscriptions.  He  had 
incited  Tyre  to  rebel  against  the  Assyrians,  who 
consequently  turned  against  Tirhakah  and  con- 
quered him  under  Esar-haddon.  The  Egyptians 
had  offered  help  to  the  Jews  if  they  would  resist 
Assyria ;  but  the  weakness  of  Egypt  was  well 
known,  for  Rab-shakch,  remembering  the  success- 
ful attacks  that  Shalmaneser  had  made  against 
dependencies  of  Egypt,  taunted  Hczekiah  with  the 
vanity  of  any  hope  based  on  Egyptian  alliance, 
and  called  her  king  "a  bruised  reed"  (2  Kings 
xviii  :2r ) . 

(3)  Pharaoh  Necho  Two  of  the  kings  of 
the  twcnIy-si.Mli  dynasty  are  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  Pharaoh  Nccho  and  Pharaoh  Hophra.  The 
first  (2  Kings  xxiii  :2o)  met  Josiah  in  battle  at 
Megiddo,  where  Josiah  was  slain,  and  Jehoiakim, 
t!ic  brother  of  Jchoahaz,  wIiot  real  name 
was  Eliakim.  was  made  king  in  place  of  Jchoahar, 
the  lawful  heir.  The  power  of  Pharaoh  Nccho 
was  soon  broken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  nf  Baby- 
lon, and  "the  king  of  Eg>'pt  came  not  again  any 
more  out  of  his  land"  (2  Kings  xxiv:7;  Jcr. 
xlvi). 

(4)  Pharaoh  Hophra.  Hophra  assisted  Je- 
hoiakim and  Zedekiah  to  rebel  against  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Jer.  xliv).  This  brought  about  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt  by  Babylon,  and  after  a  few  years 


the  prophecies  of  Ezekicl  and  Jeremiah  regarding 
its  destruction  were  fulfilled. 


Egyptian  Pharaoh,  Queen  and  Fan  Bearer. 

10.  Literature.  The  following  works  may  be 
consulted  on  Egypt:  Egypt  and  Palestine  I'liolo- 
graphed  and  Pescrihed.  1870.  2  vols.  roy.  fol. ; 
Wilkinson,  Sir  J.  G.,  The  Slanners  and  Customs 
of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  new  edition  by  S.  Birch, 
I.L.D..  London,  1879,  3  vols.  8vo;  Brugsch-Bey, 
Geschichte  Acgypten's  untcr  den  Pharaonen. 
S'ach  den  Penkmiilern.  Leipzig,  1877;  Engl, 
translation,  London.  2d  ed.,  1881,  2  vols.;  F. 
Vigouroux,  La  liible  et  Ics  decotnrrtes  modernes 
en  Egyptc  el  en  Assyrie,  Paris.  1877,  2  vols.; 
Ebers,  Aegyplen  im  Bild  und  Wort,  Leipzig,  1879. 
On  modern  Egypt :  Lane,  The  Modern  Egyptians, 
2  vols..  London,  5th  ed.,  1871  ;  Zinke,  Egypt  of  the 
Pharaohs  and  the  KhediTe.  Lond.,  1873;  Klun- 
zinger,  Upper  Egypt,  London,  1878.  NLispero, 
Hist.  ane.  d.  peup.'de  I'Or.  class.  (2  vols.  1895-96, 
transl.  SPCK)  ;  Ed.  Meyer,  Gesch.  d.  Altcrt.  i.  ii. 
(1884.  189.1)  ;  do.  Geseh.  d.  Alt.  .-Eg.  (1887)  ;  Er- 
man,  .-Egypten  (passim)  ;  Petrie,  Hist,  of  Eg.  i,  ii. 
(1894,  189^.);  Wiedemann,  ^Egypt.  Geseh.  (1884 
ff.)  ;  do.  Gesch.  v.  Altag.  (1891),  with  special 
rof.  to  Old  Testament  :  Mahaflfy.  Emp.  of  Plols. 
(  1895)  ;  Sayce.Porr.  Palestine  (i^)S).  Translations 
in  Records  of  the  Past  (first  and  second  scries). 
T/ie  Moil,  and  the  Old  Tf^Uiment,  Ira  M.  Price. 
//;.(/.  of  Ital).  ami  Assyr.,  Kobt.  W.  Rogers. 
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We  have  not  only  the  great  Sphinx  of  Gizeh. 
so  wonderful  by  its  boldness  and  plastic  char- 
acter, dating  from  the  very  first  period  of  Egyp- 
tian history,  but  we  have  ranges  of  sphinxes, 
heroic  statues  and  bas-relief,  showing  that  even 
in  the  early  ages  this  hranrh  of  art  had  reached 
an  amazing  development  As  regards  the  pcrfec- 
tiiin  of  these.  I.iibke.  the  most  eminent  German 
authority  on  plastic  art,  referring  to  the  early 
works  in  the  tombs  about  Memphis,  declares  that 
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as  monuments  of  the  period  of  the  fourth  dynasty 
they  are  an  evidence  of  the  high  perfection  to 
which  tlie  sculpture  of  the  Egyptians  had  attained. 
Brugsch  claims  that  every  artistic  production 
of  those  early  days,  whether  picture,  writing  or 
sculpture,  bears  the  stamp  of  the  highest  perfection 
in  art.  Maspero,  the  most  eminent  French  au- 
thority in  this  field,declares  that  the  art  which  con- 
ceived and  carved  this  prodigious  statue  was  a 
finished  art ;  and  Sir  James  Fergusson,  the  highest 
English  authority,  declares  "We  are  startled  to 
find  Egyptian  art  nearly  as  perfect  in  the  oldest 
periods  as  in  any  of  the  later."  G.  E. 

EGYPTIANS,   lilTEKATXTRE   OF 
ANCIENT. 

By  the  Literature  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians  we 
understand  the  entire  written  remains  of  this  peo- 
ple. It  came  down  partly  as  inscriptions  upon  hard 
material,  partly  on  movable  writing  materials 
like  leather  and  papyrus.  Hard  materials  com- 
prise, in  the  first  place,  stone  and  wood,  but 
also  metal,  terra  cotta,  cartonages,  and  even  glass. 
Of  stone  are  the  temples  and  tombs,  whose  walls 
and  ceilings,  pillars  and  architraves  were  covered 
with  inscriptions,  then  the  sarcophagi  and  pillars 
of  tombs ;  also  many  amulets  and  sacrificial  ves- 
sels. Of  wood  are  the  coffins,  tablets  and  utensils. 
Regarding  the  exterior  of  the  manuscripts,  it  may 
be  said  that  leather  was  used  previous  to  papyrus. 

1.  Early  Documents.  The  document  of  the 
foimding  of  the  Temple  of  Heliopolis,  even  as  late 
as  in  the  twelfth  dynasty,  was  written  upon  leather. 

Papyrus  did  exist  in  that  time,  and  much  earlier, 
for  even  in  the  very  oldest  inscriptions  which  owe 
their  existence  to  the  builders  of  the  pyramids 
of  the  fourth  dynasty,  hieroglyphics  are  found, 
which  represent  rolls  of  papyrus  and  writing  ma- 
terials in  the  same  form  which  they  retained 
much  later. 

(1)  Styles  of  Writing-.  The  nature  of  the  dif- 
ferent styles  of  writing  may  be  briefly  made  plain 
by  the  following:  The  pure  hieroglyphic  script 
consists  of  pictures  of  concrete  objects  and  of 
freely  invented  symbolic  forms.  The  hieratic  let- 
ters are  abbreviations  of  these  pictures;  the  de- 
motic are  a  still  greater  simplifying  of  these. 
Concerning  the  application,  the  pure  hieroglyphic 
script  might  be  best  compared  with  the  uncials  of 
the  inscriptions  upon  our  own  monuments,  the 
hieratic  script  with  our  print,  and  the  demotic  with 
our  written  characters. 

The  pure  hieroglyphics  were  used  as  script  for 
monuments,  because  they  consisted,  as  before  said, 
of  pictures,  and  because  the  architects  early  learned 
to  make  use  of  them  to  cover  the  surfaces  of  the 
buildings  which  they  erected  with  an  ornamenta- 
tion which  was  at  the  same  time  pleasing  and  full 
of  meaning. 

(2)  Successive  Periods.  These  three  difTerent 
kinds  of  script,  the  pure  hieroglyphic,  the  hieratic 
and  the  demotic,  were  not  used  at  the  same  period. 
The  use  of  the  hieroglyphics  preceded  that  of 
any  other;  they  are  as  old  as  the  oldest  monu- 
ment upon  which  we  find  them.  We  meet  them 
as  complete  as  Pallas  Athene  came  from  the  head 
of  Zeus.  To  follow  their  development  is  impos- 
sible. The  hieratic  script  we  first  meet  with 
upon  the  papyri  of  the  twelfth  dynasty.  The 
demotic  did  not  come  into  use  until  the  eighth 
century  before  Christ.  Nor  did  all  three  of  these 
scripts  represent  the  same  forms  of  language. 
The  pure  hieroglyphic  script  had  for  its  founda- 
tion the  ancient  sacred  language.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  older  hieratic,  but  since  the  nine- 
teonth  dynasty  it  rather  accommodates  itself   (in 


the  texts  of  narrative  character)  to  the  spoken 
language.  The  demotic  represents,  even  as  its 
name  (meaning  script  of  the  people)  indicates, 
only  the  mode  of  speech  of  the  people.  It  was 
used  to  write  letters,  for  which  reason  it  was  also 
called  the  cpistolographic.  It  was  also  used  to 
write  contracts,  last  wills,  and  the  like.  The  older 
scripts  were  used  to  reproduce  religious  texts,  or 
to  record  historic  memories.  The  hieratic  is  gen- 
erally used  to  put  inwriting  scientific  or  belletristic 
matter. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  a 
knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  language  had  not  only 
actually  perished,  but  the  key  to  the  decipherment 
of  its  writings  was  supposed  to  be  irrevocably  lost. 
The  hieroglyphic  characters  were  looked  upon 
as  symbols  under  which  the  mysteries  of 
the  religion  had  been  concealed  from  the  vulgar, 
and  several  attempts  had  been  made  to  explain 
them.  All  efiforts  however  were  destitute  of  any 
scientific  basis  until  the  discovery  of  the  Rosetta 
Stone.     See  cut  on  page  568. 

2.  Religious  Worlcs-  On  the  basis  of  the 
three  difi^erent  kinds  of  script  we  obtain  the  three 
following  main  classes  into  which  we  may  divide 
the  entire  Egyptian  literature :  Religious,  Scien- 
tific, and  Belletristic  matter.  The  religious  part 
of  the  Egyptian  literature  throws  all  the  others 
deeply  into  the  shade,  not  only  because  The  Books 
of  the  Dead,  which  were  put  into  the  graves  of 
the  deceased,  were  best  guarded  against  destruc- 
tion, and  were  therefore  preserved  in  a  thousand- 
fold larger  numbers  than  writings  of  a  secular 
character,  but  because  religion  permeated  the  en- 
tire life  of  the  Egyptians. 


2:  ^^  \  ^"^  "2 


ScarabaeuP  with  a  part  of  ttie  Ritual  of  the  Dead. 

(1)  Book  of  the  Dead.  The  Book  of  the  Dead 
is  the  starting  point  of  the  study  of  the  Egyptian 
religion  and  acquaints  us  with  the  God-idea  of 
the  Egyptians,  with  many  of  their  dogmas  and 
their  interpretations,  with  their  mythology,  their 
morals  and  their  faith  in  immortality.  It  also 
teaches  us  their  forms  of  calling  upon  the  divine 
powers  in  prayers  and  hymns.  It  was  put  into 
the  graves  with  the  dead,  and  parts  of  it  were 
written  on  many  a  tomb  and  on  the  inner  sides 
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of  the  sarcophagi,  to  point  out  to  the  deceased 

the  road  through  the  other  world  and  serve 
him  as  an  aid  to  memory.  He  had  to  know  the 
"right  word,"  lo  use  it  as  a  magic  weapon  against 
the  demons,  which  would  meet  him  with  hostile 
intmtions,  and  as  a  key  to  open  the  locked  portals 
upon  his  way. 

(2)  Magic.  There  was  also  another  element 
besides  the  religious  which  was  intermixed  in  the 
wonderful  effect  of  the  "right  word."  It  was  the 
Magic.  We  meet  with  it  even  in  the  oldest  texts, 
which  were  discovered  in  the  interior  of  some 
pyramids.  Here  one  sees  that  the  people  did 
not  only  endeavor  to  earn  for  tliemsclves  the  fa- 
vor of  the  gods  by  prayer,  coming  from  a  be- 
lieving heart,  but  that  they  also  tried  to  force 
the  gods  to  do  the  will  of  the  conjurer  by  the 
aid  of  magic  formulas. 

There  is  also  a  list  of  special  writings  treating 
of  Magic,  like  the  Magic  Papyrus  Harris,  the 
Magic  Mythological  Papyrus  published  by  Ma- 
ruclii,  or  the  later  Coptic  and  Greek  Magic  Papyri, 
published  after  the  beginning  of  th«  Christian  era, 
and  pieces  of  magic  character  are  also  found  in 
many  other  manuscripts,  especially  in  some  of  a 
scientific  nature. 

3.  Scientific  Literature.  The  scientific  lit- 
erature treats  of  Theology,  Juri.sprudence  and 
Philosophy. 

(1)  Historic  Texts.  Historic  texts  give 
sketchesof  military  campaignsand  some  biographies 
of  prominent  military  leaders.  Among  the  his- 
toric documents  which  the  scholar  who  visits 
Eg)'pt  beholds  are  those  which  cimtain  the  sculp- 
tured tablets  giving  the  list  of  kings.  Each  shows 
the  monarch  of  the  period  doing  homage  to  the 
long  line  of  his  ancestors.  Each  of  these  sculptured 
monarchs  has  near  him  a  tablet  bearing  his  name. 
That  great  care  was  always  taken  to  keep  these 
imposing  records  correct  is  certain ;  the  loyalty 
of  subjects,  the  devotion  of  priests  and  the  family 
pride  of  kings  were  all  combined  in  this,  and 
how  effective  this  care  was  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  kings  now  known  to  be  usurpers  are  carefully 
omitted. 

(2)  Medical  Works.  The  medical  science  of 
the  Egyptians  is  taught  us  by  the  Papyrus  Ebers, 
a  voluminous  handbook  of  Egyptian  medicine. 
Even  in  this  work  wc  find  parts  of  Magic,  but  the 
incantations  which  are  to  accomi)any  the  treat- 
ment of  many  a  disease  are  not  very  numerous. 
The  Papyrus  Ebers  was  written  under  Amenophis 
I  (eighteenth  dynasty),  in  the  sixti-inlh  century 
before  Christ,  and  is  a  collective  work  which  con- 
tains many  earlier  medical  writinRs,  dating  in  part 
from  very  ancient  time.  A  number  of  t'iagnoses 
testify  to  the  excellent  observation  of  the  Egyptian 
physicians. and  a  special  part  treatingof  physiology 
proves  thai  the  heart  had  been  recognized  as  the 
central  organ  of  the  human  organism  and  its 
influence  upon  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was 
also  known. 

(3)  Astronomical  Methods.  Thus  far  wc  only 
learn  the  mc-tliods  i>f  the  astronomers  from  pictures 
and  their  accompanying  texts,  which  also  inform 
us  of  a  wcU-dcsigncd  instrument  which  they  had. 
the  use  of  which  was  discovered  by  Schack  von 
Schackcnburg. 

It  can  only  be  said  of  the  scientific  liter.iture 
of  the  Egyptians  that  it  informs  us  regarding 
the  Theology,  the  Jurisprudence,  the  Mathematics. 
the  Medicine  and  Slagic  of  the  people  somewhat  in 
detail,  and  gives  us  a  little  information  on  the 
succession  of  the  regents  and  a  few  of  the  wars. 

4.  Belles  Lettres.  (1)  Poetry.  Wc  also  pos- 
sess some  Egyptian  writings  of  a  belletristic  char- 


acter ;  for  instance,  samples  of  most  of  the  classes 
of  poetry,  excepting  the  drama,  for  the  simple 
dialogues  which  wc  have  are  not  worthy  of  being 
called  dramas. 

Specially  valuable  are  also  the  Hymns,  which 
properly  belong  to  the  class  of  theology,  of  these 
a  few  excel  in  beauty  of  rhytliin  and  a  deep  con- 
ception of  the  godhead.  The  hymns  also  which 
were  sung  in  the  chapels  of  the  tombs  in  honor 
of  prominent  deceased  persons,  are  partly  of  poetic 
value.  These  "Nanies"  (funeral  dirges)  do  not 
show,  as  might  be  supposed,  a  very  gloomy  color- 
ing ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  surprised  by  a  view 
of  the  world  which  we  would  not  be  likely  to  ac- 
credit to  a  people  who  called  their  earthly  habita- 
tions temporal  abodes  and  their  tombs  "eternal 
houses,"  for  they  call  upon  us  to  enjoy  whatever 
beautiful  things  life  offers  while  we  may.  and  to 
remember  that  the  capability  to  enjoy  the  gifts  of 
life  ends  with  death. 


•?>■, 


J^ 


.^: 


The  Sphinx,  Cleared  from  (he  Saod. 


The  Egyptian  literature  al.so  contains  other  ex- 
amples of  a  lyrical  nature.  There  are  love  songs 
in  which  beautiful  passages  are  not  wanting. 
Worthy  of  special  mention  are  those  which  arc 
contained  in  the  London  Papyrus  Harris  500. 

The  folksong  is,  according  to  its  nature,  of 
idyllic  simplicity,  sung,  for  instance,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  threshing,  to  stir  up  the  activity  of  the 
cattle  that  were  treading  the  corn. 

Some  other  lyrics  are  devoted  to  the  fame  of 
Pharaoh.  Of  specially  peculiar  character  is  the 
song  celebrating  the  trnimplial  chariot  of  the  king, 
in  which  every  part  of  tlie  chariot  is  compared 
with  a  characteristic  trait  of  the  monarch  by  the 
aid  of  a  play  of  words,  which  seemed  to  be 
very  popular  with  the  Egyptians.  For  instance, 
after  the  wheel  has  been  mentioned,  it  is  said: 
"Thou  crushest  the  nations  under  thy  wheel."  In 
this  lyric  poetry,  however,  no  meter,  that  is,  a 
measure  of  words  according  to  short  and  long 
syllables,  nor  anything  like  it,  can  be  per- 
ceived. The  Egyptian  poetry  is.  rather,  like  the 
Hebrew,  in  that  it  makes  use  of  parallelisms  to 
wive    the    poetic    expression    beauty    and    greater 
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force.  In  these  parallelisms  the  opposite  parts 
strictly  conform  to  each  other,  and  therefore,  the 
characters,  for  instance,  in  the  song  of  praise  ad- 
dressed to  Thutmosis  the  Third,*  upon  the  pillar 
of  el-Gise,  appear  as  if  they  consisted  of  a  suc- 
cessive row  of  verses.  But  none  such  exist,  al- 
though in  the  Coptic,  poems  occur  which  are 
arranged   in   lines   with   final    rhymes. 

There  are  also  other  marks  distinguishing  the 
old  Egyptian  poetry  from  the  prose.  Ebers,  for 
instance,  found  even  a  rhyme  (not  a  final  rhyme, 
but  a  rhyme  only  as  an  ornament  of  speech  in 
the  midst  of  the  parts  of  the  parallelisms),  at 
the  close  of  a  narrative,  or  the  incantations  to 
flatter  the  ear  and  to  help  the  memory  to  retain 
iheni.  And  that  is  not  all.  Alliterations,  for  in- 
stance, are  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  even  in 


for  even  these  are  found  in  the  Egyptian  litera- 
ture, and  the  most  important  production  of  this 
class  is  the  "Epic  of  the  Pentaur,"  which  was 
preserved  in  several  copies  upon  stone  and  papyrus. 
The  poem  treats  of  the  war  of  Ramescs  II  against 
the  Kheta  and  their  allies,  of  the  great  danger 
in  v.hich  the  Pharaoh  was  placed,  when  sur- 
rounded by  enemies,  and  of  his  rescue  by  Amen. 

(2)  Bomance.  The  much  more  ancient  history 
of  Sinuhet  (twelfth  dynasty)  I  do  not  venture  to 
call  an  epic.  It  only  tells  of  the  (light  of  a  high 
official  to  a  Semitic  tribe,  of  his  reception  by,  and 
his  happy  fate  while  with  them,  and  also  of  his 
return  home  to  the  court  of  the  Pharaoh  and  of 
liis  brilliant  reception  there. 

This  story  is  justly  classed  with  poetic  literature, 
for  the  well-ornamented  delivery  of  the  recital  is 


Cairo,   showing  Citadel. 


the  very  oldest  poetic  pieces,  the  texts  of  the 
pyramids,  and  they  are  still  found  in  the  latest 
period  of  the  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  imperial 
period. 

A  love  song  in  which  every  sentence  begins 
with  the  name  of  a  flower  reminds  us  of  the 
Ritornellc  of  tlie  Italians.  It  is  very  beautiful  and 
belongs  to  the  songs  in  the  London  Papyrus  Har- 
ris 500.  Over  the  hieratic  texts  on  many  a  papyrus 
there  are  also  seen  dots,  generally  in  red,  and  the 
sign  of  an  arm  with  the  hand  downward.  These 
dots  sometimes  support  the  parts  or  lines  of  a 
parallelism,  and  sometimes  they  only  seem  to  give 
the  reciter  a  hint.  The  arm  with  the  hand  down- 
ward, which  is  read  Gerh,  and  means  pause  or 
rest,  indicates  that  the  reader  should  lower  his 
voice  and  let  a  pause  ensue. 

By  this  we  see  that  many  parts  of  the  belletristic 
literature  of  the  Egyptians  were  intended  for 
recitation,  especially  the  hymns  and  epic  poems, 


•Thutmosis  is  the  Greek  form  of  this  name.  Elsewhere 
Dr,  Ebers  writes  it  Thothmes,  as  do  many  other  Egyptolo- 
gists. Burgsch  prefers  the  following  orthographv.  Telnui- 
mes,  and  some  follow  him,  while  Dr.  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie 
writes  the  name  Tahutmes. — Edixok* 


strongly  distinguished  from  sober  prose.  But  it  is 
true  that  just  at  the  time  (during  the  twelfth  dy- 
nasty), when  this  story  originated,  a  language 
which  was  overloaded  with  figures  seems  to  have 
been  in  vogue.  An  example  of  this  class  of  litera- 
ture is  tlie  story  translated  by  Griffith  of  a  peasant 
who  is  brought  to  court  that  the  people  there 
might  be  delighted  by  his  manner  of  speech. 


The  Suez  Canal  of  Seti  I.    (From  a  bas-relief  on  the  exterior 
North  Wall  of  the  Temple  of  Karnak,  Thebes. ) 

From  this  time  also  dates  the  fairy  tale  of  the 
ffian  who  was  shipwrecked  upon  an  island,  with 
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which  the  Russian  scholar  GolenischefT  has  made 
us  acquainted.  It  forms  the  contents  of  a  hieratic 
papyrus  at  St.  Petersburg. 

There  are  other  fairy  talcs,  most  of  which  were 
put  in  writing  under  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  and 
that  in  a  language  nearer  to  the  popular  form  than 
the  older  hieratic  texts.  Maspero  translated  and 
collected  tlicm  in  a  volume.  The  best  known  and 
most  beautiful  of  them  is  the  Tale  of  the  Two 
Brothers,  mentioned  in  the  Papyrus  D"Orbigney. 
The  fairy  tale  of  the  enchanted  prince,  spoken  of 
in  a  London  papyrus,  unfortunately  breaks  off  be- 
fore the  conclusion.  Nor  is  the  story  of  the  con- 
quering of  Joppa  complete.  The  tale  of  Setnau 
has  only  been  preserved  in  the  demotic  script. 
The  tales  of  the  sons  of  Chufu  (Cheops),  treating 
of  famous  sorcerers,  of  which  A.  Erman,  of  Berlin 
(where  the  papyrus  which  relates  them  is  pre- 
served), has  made  e.xcelknt  translations,  date 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty, 
but  they  rather  belong  to  the  class  of  Magic  than 
to  tlie  fairy  i.tIos 

(3)  Satirical  Works.  Some  works  are  preserved 
which  justify  the  Romans  in  calling  the  Egyptians 


fr~: 


V 


'•' -;  ■  ..iviog  in  Relief,  from  SaUk..i..... 

a  people  given  to  scoffing,  with  a  specialty  for 
satire.  One  of  the  most  sneering  invectives  which 
they  had  used  against  the  prince  of  a  despotic 
country  was  found  in  the  satirical  papyrus  of 
Turin.  It  represents  a  war  iH-tween  cats  and  mice, 
in  other  parts  it  is  highly  obscene,  and  scathes 
the  dissolute  life  of  Rameses  II.  Besides  that,  it 
shows  us  the  highesj  priests  ol  the  land  with  the 
head  of  a  buck,  an  ass  and  a  crocodile,  and  puts 
before  our  eyes  a  completely  reversed  world,  by 
placing  the  rhinoceros  in  the  crown  of  a  tree,  and 
showing  the  crow  mounting  a  ladder.  From  this 
it  may  be  seen  that  the  fable  of  the  animals  was 
known  to  the  Eg)-ptians.  for  many  of  their  mytho- 
logical narratives  can  be  classed  directly  with  the 
fables. 

The  fable  of  the  Lion  and  the  Mouse  was  also 
completely  preserved,  though  only  in  a  demotic 
papyrus  of  Lyden.  but  the  form  is  so  truly  Egyp- 
tian that  it  could  well  be  taken  for  a  genuine 
Eg>'ptian  production,  and  one  might  suppose  the 


fable  of  .,^sop  containing  the  same  story  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  Nile. 

(4)  Correspondence.  There  is  also  another 
very  remarkable  part  of  the  Egyptian  literature 
preserved  to  this  day.  It  consists  of  letters  which 
contain  not  only  conmiunicalions  from  one  person 
to  another,  but  also  exercises  in  style,  which  were 
used  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  in  the 
schools ;  whilst  they  were  copying,  and  perhaps 
also  learning  by  heart,  they  were  to  practice  the 
style,  and  the  contents  of  the  letters  were  designed 
to  fill  them  with  pride  in  their  future  vocation. 
In  some  of  these  letters  the  professional  vocation 
of  the  scribe  is  placed  high  above  all  other  classes. 

EGYPTIANS,  RELIGION  OF  ANCIENT. 
(1)  Nature  and  Destiny  of  the  Soul.  In  the 
basis  of  all  religion,  the  nature  of  the  soul,  the 
Eg>-ptians  showed  the  same  aptitude  for  holding 
several  difTcrent  views  that  we  notice  also  in  their 
theology.  The  presence  of  entirely  contradictory 
notions  side  by  side,  points  to  their  having  been 
devised  by  different  tribes  or  races;  each  of  these 
divergent  views  has  probably  descended  from 
some  different  element  of  the  population. 

The  most  complete 
account  recognized 
many  different  parts 
of  the  personality. 
There  was:  a.  The 
body,  which  became  a 
mummy,  sahu  ;  /',  the 
double  or  ghost,  the 
ka,  wliich  was  exactly 
like  the  body,  was  born  ^^ 
with  it,  but  was  ini-  _5j| 
mortal  and  wandered 
about  at  will  after  the 
death  uf  tlie  body;  c, 
the  ka  carries  with  it 
the  kliaib  or  shadow 
symbolized  by  a  sun- 
siiade.  These  are  the 
elements  of  the  ma- 
terial person.  The 
immaterial  parts  are: 
d,  'l"lie/'<j,  orsoul  syni- 
boli/ed  as  a  human  headed  bird,  which  flies  in  and 
out  of  the  tiimb,  and  visits  the  mummy;  the  king's 
ba  was  a  hawk;<',the^7;//,orglory,  symbolized  by  a 
crested  bird;  /,  the  ah,  or  will,  symbolized  by  the 
heart;  g,  the  sckltcm,  or  strength;  h,  the  rati,  or 
name. 


Ka  Statues  ut  Ra-holep  and  His 

Sisier-Wile.  Nufrel. 


'   Kh.iiti  and  the  H.i 

The  simplest,  and  apparently  earliest,  notion  of 
the  soul  after  death  was  that  it  hovered  about  the 
tomb  and  required  food  and  drink,  an  idea  which 
is  usual  among  many  other  races ;  hence  the  ofTer- 
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ings  of  food  which  are  found  placed  in  the  tombs 
of  all  periods.  Later,  however,  these  offerings 
were  changed  from  being  corruptible  food  into  the 
incorruptible  images  of  the  food,  and  of  the  serv- 
ants who  prepared  it ;  and  these  again  were 
changed  into  mere  surface  sculptures,  and  lastly 
into  paintings  of  the  objects.  All  of  these 
changes  took  place  before  4000  B.  C.,  and  through- 
out the  historical  period  all  of  these  modes  of 
offering  existed  side  by  side.  Failing  the  pro- 
vision by  human  care,  the  soul  was  reduced  to  rely 
on  the  tree-goddess,  who  lived  in  the  thick  shady 
sycamore  trees  that  overshadowed  the  cemeteries. 
The  starving  ka,  or  ghost,  and  the  ba,  or  soul,  came 
to  adore  the  goddess,  who  from  her  mysterious 
haunt  poured  out  the  drink  and  gave  them  the 
bread.  The  ba,  or  soul,  easily  wandered  about, 
and  was  provided  (in  some  cases)  with  a  narrow 
opening  which  led  from  the  outer  air  down  the 
shaft  in  the  rock  into  the  funeral  chamber.  Thus 
it  could  rest  with  the  body  or  fly  out  to  receive 
its  nourishment. 

Another  notion,  which  is  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  above,  is  that  the  dead,  after  attestmg 
his  righteousness  to  Osiris,  was  permitted  to  enter 
the  fields  of  Aalu  in  the  kingdom  of  Osiris,  and 
there  to  cultivate  the  ground,  to  plow,  to  sow, 
and  to  reap  the  gigantic  and  glorified  maize  which 
rewarded  his  Elysian  labors.     The  natural  result 


their  place  against  later  ideas.  Such  amulets  were 
equally  efficacious  for  the  dead  as  for  the  living, 
and  could  control  the  malice  of  evil  spirits  in  the 


The  Judgment  Before  Osiris. 

of  believing  that  the  dead  had  to  work  after  death 
was  that  their  labors  should  be  lightened  as  in 
life  by  having  many  servants  to  do  their  bidding. 
Probably  servants  were  actually  sacrificed  at  first, 
and  at  about  2500  and  1500  B.  C.  we  find  repre- 
sentations of  human  sacrifice  which  was  probably 
then  in  image  and  not  in  reality.  But  from  about 
1600  B.  C.  down  to  about  400  B.  C.  images  of  the 
servants  were  buried  in  the  tombs;  at  first  only 
a  few  large  and  important  figures,  but  afterwards 
many  hundreds,  degraded  to  mere  lumps  of  mud 
about  700  B.  C,  but  starting  again  with  fine 
statuettes  at  about  600  B.  C.  These  are  known  as 
ushabtis,  or  "answerers,"  as  they  had  to  answer 
for  the  dead  when  his  name  was  called  out  from 
the  roll  of  the  corvee  to  work  in  Aalu. 

The  third  notion  was  that  the  dead  joined  the 
sun,  and  went  through  all  the  hours  of  day  and 
night  with  Ra,  the  sun-god. 

(2)  Amulets  and  Charms.  So  far  as  purely 
personal  religion  can  be  traced,  the  belief  in  amu- 
lets and  their  magical  effects  was  the  most  potent 
force.  In  the  old  kingdom  (3500  B.  C.)  amulets 
of  many  kinds  were  worn ;  the  sacred  eyes  of 
horses  and  the  images  of  gods  were  the  more 
theologic.  and  continued  in  use  till  late  times ; 
while  the  clinched  hand,  the  jackal's  head,  and 
the  hornet  were  simple  charms  which  did  not  hold 


King  Seti  I  Offering  Wine  Before  Osiris. 

future  as  in  the  present  world.  Hence  nearly  all 
our  examples  are  those  found  in  the  mummies  in 
tombs. 

The  more  social  beliefs  of  the  household  seem 
to  have  been  largely  devoted  to  the  worsliip  and 
benefit  of  the  ancestors,  as  in  China  at  present. 
In  the  central  hall  of  the  house  was  a  niche  or 
recess,  usually  in  the  western  wall.  This  recess 
was  two  or  three  feet  wide,  and  with  sometimes  a 
narrower  recess  in  the  middle  of  it.  A  raised  step 
stood  before  it.  or  sometimes  a  platform  with  two 
or  three  steps  leading  to  it.  The  recess  was 
usually  painted  red,  but  in  one  case  a  painted  scene 
remains  in  it,  showing  an  ancestor  come  forth 
from  his  tomb  as  a  ka  of  human  form,  and  a  ba 
or  human-headed  bird.  Both  ka  and  ba  are  ador- 
ing the  tree  goddess,  who  gives  them  food  and 
drink.  Here  we  see  that  the  earliest  and  simplest 
beliefs  about  the  soul  continued  to  be  the  basis  of 
the  domestic  worship,  although  complex  and 
gorgeous  services  were  devoted  to  the  temple 
gods  at  the  same  time.  The  evidence  for  this  be- 
longs only  to  the  XVIII-XXII  dynasties;  so  that 
we  do  not  know  how  late  this  domestic  worship 
continued.  We  may  infer  from  its  simple  type 
that  it  preceded  this  period  from  the  earliest  times 
downward. 

In  later  times  of  the  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  ages 
very  few  of  the  well-known  gods  appearat  all  in  the 
popular  pantheon.  The  main  objects  of  worship 
were,  before  all,  //orus,  then  /sis  with 
Horus  and  Sciapis,  which  was  the 
later  form  of  Osiris  as  modified  by 
the  type  of  Zeus.  The  vase-formea 
(or  "canopic")  Osiris  is  equally  fre- 
quent. Female  figures  are  also  com- 
mon, and  are  of  different  types,  but 
connected  with  the  gestures  of  those 
who  went  to  the  orgi>.s  at  Bubastis, 
and  those  who*  sought  fertility  by  in- 
voking the  sacred  Ha]>ibull  at  ^^em- 
phis.  These  were  probably  charms 
against  childlessness,  so  dreaded  in 
the  East. 

(3)  Animal  Worship.  This  worship,  which 
served  for  the  ridicule  of  Roman  and  Christian 
writers,  was  probably  one  of  the  earliest,  and  be- 
longed to  the  most  nearly  primitive  layer  of  Egyp- 
tian population.  It  was  extended  through  every 
state  of  the  country,  and  every  local  capital  had 
its  sacred  animal. 
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The  list  of  animals  thus  honored  comprises  the 
baboon,  shrew-mouse,  dog,  wolf,  jackal,  ichneu- 
mon, cat,  lion,  hippopotamus,     ram,     bull,     cow. 


The  Scarab,  Supposed  Capable  of  Propaealion  by  Itself,  and 
HcDce  aa  Emblem  of  KL-surrcciion. 

vulture,  hawk,  egret,  ibis,  goose,  crocodile,  cobra, 
oxyrhynkhos  fish,  eel,  Icpidotas,  latus,  and 
niacotis ;  while  the  scarabxus  beetle  was  the  cum 
moncst  sacred  emblem,  though  not  worshiped  any- 
where. Of  all  these  animals  that  were  worshiped, 
it  should  be  noted  that  it  was  always  an  individual 
animal  that  was  honored  and  held  sacred ;  while 
the  whole  species  enjoyed  only  a  vague  sanctity, 
since  any  member  of  it  might  possibly  become  the 
divine  representative.  There  was  not  the  tabu 
and  inviolability  of  the  species  to  a  special  family 
or  tribe,  as  in  totemism;  and  no  Egj-ptian  hesi- 
tated to  kill  and  feed  on  the  sheep,  ox.  or  goose 
however  much  single  individuals  were  honored 
and  adored. 

This  worship  of  the  individual  animals  did  not 
ensure  their  length  of  life.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  the  victims  of  a  sacramental  feast. 


The  Hull    Vi.;,. 

The  source  of  this  worship  of  animals  has  been 
much  debated.  That  they  were  not  adored  be- 
cause of  their  utility  is  evident,  as  many  are  use- 
less to  man.  That  they  were  not  merely  employed 
as  emblems  of  pre-existing  gods  is  probable,  since 
different  gods  are  associated  with  the  same  ani- 
mals; the  animal  worship  appears  to  be  a  wider 
and  earlier  stratum  than  that  of  gods,  and  some 
were  sacred  apart  from  any  god.  Probably  the 
idea  of  extra-human  intcllipcnce,  perception,  and 
powers  altrilitited  to  them  is  to  bo  looked  on  as 
really  the  origin  of  the  worsliip  devoted  to  them 
The  most  celebrated  examples  of  the  worship  of 
sacred  animals  are  described  by  Greek  and  Roman 
authors.  Four  sacred  bulls  were  adored:  Hipi 
or  .\pis  at  Memphis,  Mnevis  at  Heliopolis,  Rakh 
or  Bakis  at  Hermonthis,  and  Onuphis.  These 
appear  from  some  figures  of  them  to  have  been 
different  local  breeds  with  marked  characteris- 
tics. The  most  celebrated  by  far  was  the  bull 
Hapi  of  Memphis;  the  long  scries  of  tombs  of 


these  sacred  bulls  at  Sakkara  is  one  of  the  most 
impressive  sights  in  Egypt ;  the  earlier  ones,  abojt 
1500  B.  C,  were  separate  chapels;  but  during  the 
later  centuries  vast  catacombs  were  excavated,  in 
the  chambers  of  which  gigantic  sarcophagi  01 
granite  still  remain.  Later,  in  Greek  times,  the 
deified  Hapi  (who  became  an  Osiris  in  his 
apotheosis,  and  was  hence  the  Osir-apis)  was  wor- 
shiped as  Serapis ;  and  this  form  of  Osiris  became 
the  jirincipal  state  deity  of  the  Ptolemaic  and 
Roman  government  of  Egypt.  The  noble  temple 
of  Serapis  at  Alexandria  was  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  magnificent  then  known,  and  became  the 
rallying  point  of  the  expiring  struggles  of  pagan- 
ism. The  last  great  festival  of  the  Egyptian  re- 
ligion was  that  of  a  fresh  Apis  bull  under  Julian, 
361  A.  D.,  noted  on  his  coinage  as  an  event  of  his 
reign. 

Another  very  prominent  sacred  animal  was  the 
jackal,  the  emblem  of  Aiiubis,  the  protector  of  the 
dead  in  their  wanderings.  The  association  of  the 
jackal,  which  haunts  the  cemeteries  along  the 
edge  of  the  desert,  with  a  guardian  of  the  dead,  is 
but  natural ;  and  though  specially  worshiped  at 
Siut,  yet  the  jackal  is  represented  in  sculptures  as 
a  divine  emblem  throughout  the  wliole  cmintry. 

(4)  The  Osiride  Religion.  The  gods  of  the 
family  of  Osiris  form  a  very  marked  group ;  they 
are  all  purely  human  and  without  animal  or  cos- 
mogonic  nature,  except  so  far  as  combined  in 
later  times  with  other  gods.  In  the  most  remote 
age  it  appears  that  Osiris,  Isis,  Horus,  and  Set 
were  all  independent  and  unconnected  deities,  be- 
longing probably  to  difTerent  tribes.  Isis  was  a 
goddess  at  Buto  in  the  Delta.  Horus  came  to  be 
worshiped  with  her,  and  was  therefore  called  her 
son.  though  a  separate  form  as  "Horus  the  elder" 
apart  from  Isis,  continued  until  late  times.  Then 
Set  was  worshiped  along  with  Horus  and  his, 
and  is  treated  as  a  coetiual  god  with  ] lotus.  Lastly, 
Osiris  came  to  be  united  with  this  family,  Isis  was 
considered  his  wife,  Horus  his  son,  and  Set,  with 
whom  he  was  at  enmity,  ceased  to  be  coequal  with 
Horus,  and  became  the  evil  brother  of  Osiris,  with 
whom  Horus  waged  ceaseless  war.  This  warfare 
of  the  Horus  tribe  with  the  earlier  members  of  the 
Set  tribe  forms  the  oldest  chapter  of  the  legendary 
history,  the  earlier  stages  of  the  religious  changes 
being  only  dimly  preserved,  owing  to  intense  con- 
servatism. 

At  the  earliest  historic  times  we  find,  then,  a 
compact  family  of  gods:  Osiris,  who  married  his 
sister  Isis  (for  thus  all  good  brothers  were  bound 
to  do  i»  ancient  Egypt),  and  also  his  sister  A^i'6- 
hat,  or  Neplithys,  who  is  otherwise  considered  the 
wife  of  Set,  the  evil  brother  of  Osiris.  The  sons 
of  Osiris  were  Horus,  from  Isis,  and  .-fiiyii  or 
.■Inubis,  from  Nebliat.  The  latter  Is,  however, 
perhaps  only  a  later  theologic  connection,  as 
.'Inubts  is  never  figured  with  I'^rplithys,  while  Isis 
and  Horus  are  constantly  shown  together. 

As  the  god  of  the  dead,  Osins  was  of  the  high- 
est importance  to  the  Egy-ptian  Every  good 
Egyptian  needed  to  enter  his  kingdom,  and  to  be 
come  osirificd.  so  as  to  be  assured  of  immortal 
bliss.  Hence  all  deceased  persons  were  entitled 
"the  Osiris  so-and-so,"  much  as  we  speak  of  "the 
blessed  dead."  The  kingdom  of  O.uris  was  a 
shnilowy  but  glorified  copy  of  earthly  life.  All  the 
pleasures  and  needful  work  of  life  went  on  there; 
and  in  the  vignettes  to  the  "Book  of  the  Dead," 
which  was  the  guide  to  the  unseen  world  deposited 
in  the  tomb  of  every  well-tn-i|n  Egyptian,  the 
varied  occupa'ions  are  delightfully  figured.  To 
enter  this  paradise,  however,  the  dead  needed  to 
be  judged  by  Osiris;    his    heart    was    weighed 
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against  truth  to  see  if  it  were  just,  and  the  dead 
asserted  his  innocence  of  a  long  Hst  of  what  wc 
should  call  "mortal  sins."  If  he  failed  to  be  ac- 
cepted, his  soul  was  driven  away  in  the  form  of 
a  pig  to  an  unknown  doom.  If  his  heart  proved 
to  be  true  when  weighed,  he  then  passed  into  the 
fields  of  Aalu,  where  Osiris  ruled,  and  all  was 
peace  and  plenty.  And  even  there  he  did  not  need 
to  labor  if  his  tomb  had  been  properly  provided 
with  the  ushabtis  or  slave  figures,  which  we  have 
noticed  before. 

(5)  The  Cosmogonic  Religion.  So  great  has 
been  the  influence  of  sun-worship  in  Egypt 
that  to  the  later  Egj'ptians  it  absorbed  everything 
else,  and  almost  all  the  other  gods  became  identi- 
fied with  Ra,  the  sun-god.  In  the  early  times  be- 
fore 2000  B.  C.,  the  solar  and  cosmogonic  gods 
receive  but  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  all  the  men- 
tions of  divinities.  In  the  XVIII-XX.  dynasty 
they  receive  over  thirty  per  cent.,  while  later  than 
that  they  are  less  prominent,  but  only  because  al- 
most every  other  god  was  subdued  to  Ra  and 
formed  but  a  manifestation  of  the  sun. 

This  cosmogony  has  many  elements  similar  to 
that  of  Mesopotamia,  familiar  to  us  in  Genesis. 
The  sky  or  celestial  ocean,  Nut,  rests  upon  the 
earth,  Seb,  to  begin  with.  Then  a  firmament  lifts 
the  waters  above  from  the  waters  below,  and  the 
god  Shu  raises  Nut  and  supports  her  on  his  arms. 
Shu  is  empty  space  or  air,  symbolized  by  the  light- 
est bulk  known — an  ostrich  feather.  Another 
version  was  that  Ra,  the  sun  himself,  lifted  the 
upper  waters  from  the  lower;  and  this  may  be 
seen  daily  in  the  sun  lifting  the  thick  fog  and 
cloud  from  off  the  Nile.  The  sky.  Nut,  was  sym- 
bolized by  a  woman  spotted  over  with  stars,  and 
resting  with  hands  and  feet  on  the  ground — the 
four  pillars  of  the  sky — while  Shu,  or  space,  sup- 


Air  Supporting  Sky,  While  Earth  Reclines  Below 


ports  her  body  on  his  upraised  arms.  Seb,  the 
earth,  symbolized  as  a  man,  lies  on  the  ground  be- 
low. Ra  was  an  entirely  human  god,  and  this  name 
is  maintained  for  the  sun  throughout  the  whole 
day  and  night.  Harakhti,  or  Horns  on  the  hori- 
zon, a  compounding  of  Ra  with  Horns,  is  a  hawk- 
headed  god,  who  specially  is  the  rising  and  morn- 
ing sun.  Another  form,  Atmu  or  Turn,  is  the 
afternoon  sun;  and  Khcpra  is  the  night  sun. 
Atmu  is  the  god  who  is  theologically  said  to  have 
created  everything  by  the  word  of  his  power. 
Heliopolis,  in  the  t)eUa,  just  below  Cairo,  was  the 
special  center  of  this  worship;  and  the  storj'  of 
creation  as  told  there  was  in  three  scenes:  First, 
the  separation  of  Ra  and  Atmu,  Ra  being  the  sun 


and  Atmu  the  creator;  second,  the  lifting  of  the 
sky  (Nut)  from  the  earth  (Seb)  ;  third,  the  birth 
of  the  Nile  and  of  cultivation.  This  corresponds 
to  the  first  three  days  of  Genesis ;  the  separation 
of  light  from  the  Creator,  the  separation  of  the 
upper  waters  from  the  lower  by  space,  and  the 
production  of  sea  and  land  and  plants.  Specially 
connected  with  this  Ra  worship  was  the  division 
of  the  day  and  night  each  into  twelve  hours.  The 
separate  hours  of  day  are  not  specially  important, 
but  the  hours  of  night  form  the  basis  of  one  of  the 
most  essential  beliefs  of  Egypt.  Each  hour  was  a 
different  territory  through  which  the  sun  passed, 
accompanied  by  his  bodyguard  of  gods,  and  the 
spirits  of  the  faithful  who  accompanied  him.  Sev- 
eral religious  works  were  adapted  to  this  idea,  or 
founded  on  it.  The  Book  of  the  Dead,  the  Book 
of  the  Shades  (Duat),  and  the  Book  of  Gates  or 
of  Hades  belong  to  this  form  of  spiritual  guide- 
book. In  the  earlier  writings  of  the  Book  of  the 
Dead  the  hours  are  not  so  prominent,  and  Osiris 
is  more  important  than  Ra  as  a  patron  of  the 
dead ;  but  in  all  the  later  writings  Ra  became  more 
and  more  important,  and  the  twelve  hours  are  the 
basis  of  the  whole  system.  The  motion  of  the 
sun  was  seen  to  be  smooth  and  regular,  as  that  of 
a  boat  on  water ;  and  rain  was  known  to  descend 
from  the  sky.  Hence  the  conclusion  was  not  un- 
natural that  there  was  a  river  above  in  the  sky, 
and  the  sun  floated  in  a  boat  on  that  river.  The 
boat  or  bark  of  the  sun  is  therefore  constantly 
represented,  and  the  gods  who  formed  his  body- 
guard went  with  him  in  this  boat.  Whenever  the 
sun  as  a  moving  body  was  to  be  shown,  as  in 
rising  or  setting,  the  disk  is  figured  on  a  boat. 

(6)  The  Abstract  Religion.  The  forms  of  re- 
ligion that  wc  have  already  noticed  are  compara- 
tively free  from  abstract  ideas.  The  utmost  that 
can  be  said  of  the  animal  worship  is  that  it  may 
have  originated  in  the  animals  being  adorned  as 
embodying  or  exemplifying  certain  attributes.  Of 
Osins  it  may  be  that  he  was  a  god  of  vegetation; 
and  Horus  and  Set  are  looked  on  as  the  principles 
of  good  and  evil.  The  whole  cosmogony  is  es- 
sentially concrete,  with  hardly  any  abstraction 
traceable. 

But  another  class  of  gods,  which  stand  quite 
apart  from  all  the  others,  are  essentially  abstract. 


Hypostyle  Hall  of  the  Esneh  Temple. 

Ptah,  the  god  of  Memphis,  is  the  creator;  he  is 
not  like  the  creator  Atmu,  identified  with  the  sun; 
nor  like  the  creator  Khnumii,  a  potter:  but  he  is 
the  Divine  architect  who  ordains.  And  his  com- 
panion goddess  is  even  more  abstract ;  Maat  is 
law  and  orderly  regulation,  justice  and  principle, 
expressed    in    sign    by    tlie    cubit    measuring-rod. 
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Such  is  one  great  abstract  conception,  the  creator 
working  liy  law  and  measure. 

Another  pair  of  abstractions  was  that  of  the 
Divine  Father,  and  of  universal  Mother  Nature. 
The  great  father  god  was  Mm  (otherwise  ren- 
dered as  Khcm),  represented  by  images  furnished 
with  a  phallus,  in  whom  all  the  beauty  and  life 
and  vigor  of  nature  rejoiced.  And  parallel  to  him 
was  liathor,  the  great  mother,  who  was  worshiped 
in  every  capital  of  the  country,  and  identified  in 
turn  with  all  the  other  goddesses.  In  some  places 
she  was  the  sky,  being  identified  with  Nut,  from 
whom  sprang  everything.  In  other  places  she  was 
Isis,  the  principal  Divine  mother  of  the  earlier 
mythologies.  In  the  early  times,  before  2000 
B.  C,  she  seems  to  have  received  a  quarter  of  the 
whole  devotion  of  the  land,  but  in  later  periods 
her  importance  diminished. 

There  are  some  other  gods  of  importance  which 
do  not  form  part  of  the  main  groups  here  repre- 
sented, and  which  were  strictly   local  in   origin. 

\V.    M.    F.    P. 

EGYPTIAN,  THE  (e-jtp'sban),  (Gr.  i  Myirriot. 
ho  ai-gup  tft-os).  In  .Acts  xxi:38  Claudius  Lysias, 
the  chief  captain  (Chiliarchl,  is  represented  as  say- 
ing to  St.  Paul,  "Art  thou  not  tlien  the  Egyptian, 
which  before  these  days  stirred  up  to  sedition  and 
led  out  into  the  wilderness  the  four  thousand  men 
of  the  Assassins?' 

This  Egyptian  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  in  both 
his  works.  While  describing  the  procuratorship 
of  Felix,  he  mentions  the  Sicarii  or  Assassins,  then 
in  distinction  to  these  the  religious  impostors,  then 
a  certain  Egyptian.  The  latter  professed  to  be  a 
prophet,  and  collected  together  a  body  of  30,000 
persons,  whom  he  led  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  as- 
serting that  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  would  fall  down 
before  him,  and  that  he  could  capture  the  city. 
Felix  attacked  him  with  a  considerable  force,  and 
dispcried  his  followers,  slaying  400.  and  taking 
prisoner  200.  The  Egyptian  himself  escaped. 
(A.  C.   Headlam.  Hastings'  B\h.  Diet.) 

EGYPT,  RIVER  OF  (G'jipt  riv'er),  occurs  re- 
peatedly in  A.  \'.  (Num.  xxxiv:5;  Josh.  xv:47;  1 
kings  viii;65;  2  Kings  xxiv:7;  2   Chron.  vii:8;   Is. 

xxvil:12). 

It  is  not  the  Nile  but  the  Wady  el-'Aris/i,  which 
flows  through  Ilie  northern  portion  of  the  Sinailic 
peninsula,  draining  into  itself  the  waters  of  many 
other  wadies.  and  flows  into  the  Mediterranean 
midway  between  Pelusium  and  Gaza  (Maspero. 
Dawn  of  Civilication,  348).  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  village  cl-' Arlsh  (the  ancient  Rhinocn- 
tura,  Diodor.  irfo),  situated  near  its  mouth.  (J. 
A.  Selhie,  Hastings'  Bih.  Did.) 

BHI     (e'hl),    (Hcb.    "HH,    ay-khee' ,     brotherly, 

brother,  i,  e.,  friend  of  Jehovah),  head  of  one 
of  the  houses  of  Benjamin  according  to  Gen. 
xlvi:2l. 

lie  seems  to  be  the  same  as  .\hiram  of  Num 
xxvi  :38.  If  they  aie  identical  Ahiram  is  probably 
right  as  the  family  were  called  Ahiramites.  The 
same  name  seems  to  have  the  form,  Aharah  ( 1 
Chron.  vii»:!).  Ahoah  (l  Chron.  viii:4),  Ahiah  (l 
Chron.  viii:7J.  Aher  (i  Chron.  vii:i2).  These 
Tariations  seem  to  indicate  the  eflfacement  of  the 
original  copies  by  time  or  injury. 

EHXn)(e'hridl,{Heh.'^'^>*,  ayhooif,  union). 

1.  Son  of  Cera,  uf  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  one  of 
the  "Judges'  of  Israel,  or  rather  of  that  i>art  of  Is- 
rael which  he  delivered  from  the  dominion  of 
the  Mnabites  by  the  assassination  of  their  king 
Eglon. 

These  were  the  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan  and 
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the  southern  tribes  on  this  side  the  river.  Ehud 
obtained  access  to  Eglon  as  the  bearer  of  tribute 
from  the  subjugated  tribes,  and  being  left-handed, 
or  rather  ambidextrous,  he  was  enabled  to  use 
with  a  sure  and  fatal  aim  a  dagger  concealed 
under  a  part  of  his  dress,  where  it  was  unsuspect- 
ed, because  it  would  there  have  been  useless  to  a 
person  employing  his  right  hand.  The  Israelites 
continued  to  enjoy  for  eighty  years  the  independ- 
ence obtained  through  this  deed  of  Ehud  (Judg. 
iii:iS-30). 

2.  Son  of  Bilhan,  the  son  of  Benjamin,  the 
Patriarch  (l  Chron.  vii:lo,  viii:6).  (B.  C.  before 
J8s6). 

EEEB  (e'ker),  (Heb.  T?''.  ay'ker,  transplanted, 
foreigner.  Lev.  xxv:47),  a  rooting  up,  perhaps  one 
transplanted,  a  foreigner,  a  descendant  of  Judah 
through  the  families  of  Jerahmeel  and  Hezrun  (I 

Chron.  ii;27J,  B.  C.  after  1856. 

EKRON  (ek'ron),  (Heb.  I'^PA',  ek-rone' ,  exter- 
mination), one  of  the  five  Philistine  states  (Josh. 
xiii:3),  and  the  northernmost  of  the  five. 

In  the  general  distribution  of  territory  (uncon- 
quered  as  well  as  conquered)  Ekron  was  assigned 
to  Judah.  as  being  upon  its  border  (Josh.  xiii:3; 
xv:ii,  45);  but  was  afterwards  apparently  given 
to  Dan,  although  conquered  by  Judah  (Josh,  xv: 
II,  45;  xix  :43 ;  Judg.  i:i8;  comp.  Joseph.  Aniiq. 
v:l,  22;  v  :2.  4).  In  Scripture  Ekron  i.<  cliielly 
remarkable  from  the  ark  having  been  sent  home 
from  thence,  upon  a  new  cart  drawn  by  two  milch 
kine  (l  Sam.  v:lo;  vi:l-8).  In  later  days,  it  is 
named  with  the  other  cities  of  the  Philistines  in 
the  denunciations  of  the  prophets  against  that  peo- 
ple (Jer.  XXV  :20;  .'\mns.  i:8;  Zeph.  ii:4;  Zcch. 
ix:s).  The  name  of  Ekron.  or  rather  .Xccarnn. 
occurs  incidentally  in  the  histories  of  the  Cru- 
sades ;  and  it  has  been  recognized  by  Dr.  Robinson 
(Bib.  Researches,  iii  124)  in  that  of  Akri,  in  a  situ- 
ation corresponding  to  all  we  know  of  Ekron. 
Akri  is  a  small  Moslem  village,  five  miles  south  of 
Ramleh.  It  is  built  of  unburnt  bricks,  and.  as 
there  are  no  apparent  ruins,  the  ancient  town  was 
probably  of  the  same  materials. 

EKRONTTES,  THE  (ek'ron-ites),  (Heb.  N ■"'??. 
ha-fk-roh-tue' .  with  art),  inhabitants  of  Ekron  (I 
Sam.  v:io).  In  Josh.  xiii:3,  it  should  be  singular, 
"the  Ekronite." 

EL  (el).   (Heb.   ■^,    ale,  mighty,  especially  the 

Almighty),  God,  either  Jehovah  or  a  false  god; 
Sometimes  a  hi-ro  or  m.igistraie.  It  occurs  as  a 
prefix  (and  suffix  )  to  several  Hebrew  wo:Js,  c.  g., 
el-ihiiiltliii. 

ET.ABAH  (dl'a-dah),  (Hcb.  ""V'i?,  el-aw-daw' , 

God  has  decked),  son  of  Tahath,  a  descendant  of 
Ephraiiii  (I  Chron,  vii:2o). 

ELAH  (e'lah),  (Heb.  •"',**,  ay -law' ,  oak  or  tere- 
binth). 

1.  Son  of  Baasha,  king  of  Israel.  After  a  reign 
of  two  years  ( B.  C.  930-920  j  he  was  assassinated 
while  drunk,  and  all  his  kinsfolk  and  friends  cut 
off,  by  Zimri,  'the  captain  of  half  his  chariots.' 
He  was  the  last  king  of  Baasha's  line,  and  by  this 
catastrophe  the  prediclinns  of  the  prophet  Jehu 
were    accomplished    (I    Kings    xvi:6-i4). 

8.  Aholibamah's  successor  in  the  government 
of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi:4i;  I  Chron.  i:S2). 

3.  Father  of  Hoshca,  the  last  king  of  Israel 
(2  King";  xv:30;  xvii:i).     ( B.  C.  729.) 

4.  An  Edomitc  "duke."  the  son  of  Caleb,  the 
Mill  of  Jephunneli  (1  Chron.  iv.15).    (B.  C.  1O18  ) 
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5.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  country.  He 
was  son  of  Uzzi  (i  Chron.  ix:8).     (B.  C.  536.) 

6.  Father  of  Shimci  ben-Elah,  a  commissariat 
officer  of  Solomon  in  Benjamin  (l  Kings  iv:i8). 
(B.  C.  960.) 

7.  A  valley  in  which  the  Israelites  were  en- 
camped when  David  fought  Goliath  ( i  Sam.  xvii : 
19).  It  doubtless  received  this  name,  which  some 
spell  Alah  (see  Allox),  from  the  terebinth  trees 
or  from  some  remarkable  terebinth  tree, 
growing  in  it.  Ecclesiastical  traditions  identify  it 
with  the  present  valley  of  Beit  Hanina,  about  eight 
miles  northwest  from  Jerusalem.  In  this  valley 
olive  trees  and  carob  trees  now  prevail,  and  tere- 
binth trees  are  few ;  but  the  brook  is  still  indi- 
cated whence  the  youthful  champion  selected  the 
'smooth  stones'  wherewith  he  smote  the  Philis- 
tine. Dr.  Robinson,  however,  disputes  this  an- 
cient tradition,  and  finds  that  the  conditions  of  the 
history  require  him  to  identify  the  valley  of  Elah 
with  the  Wady  es-Sumt  (acacia  valley),  which  he 
crossed  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  about 
eleven  miles  southwest  from  the  former  city.  His 
reasons  are  given  in  Biblical  Researches,  iii.  350; 
and  he  remarks  that  the  largest  specimen  of  the 
terebinth  tree  which  he  saw  in  Palestine  still  stands 
in  the  vicinity. 

ELAM  (e'lam).  (Heb.  ^i>\  ay-Zawm', hidden). 

1-  Mentioned  in  Gen.  x  :22,  as  a  son  of  Shem, 
from  whom  the  tribe  or  nation  mentioned  in  chap- 
ter xiv:l,  along  with  the  kingdom  of  Shinar  in 
Babylon,  descended  ;  in  Is.  xxi  -.2,  and  Jer.  xxv  :2S. 
Elam  is  connected  with  Media.  In  Ezra  iv  -.g. 
the  Elamites  are  described  among  the  nations  of 
the  Persian  empire;  and  in  Dan.  viii  :2,  Susa 
is  said  to  lie  on  the  river  Ulai  (Eulseus  or 
Choaspes)  in  the  province  of  Elam.  These  ac- 
counts lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Elam  was  the 
same  land  which  was  designated  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  by  the  name  of  Elymais,  and  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  ancient  Susiana.  the  mod- 
ern Khusistan.  Elam  was  inhabited  by  vari- 
ous tribes  of  people.  The  Elymaei  or  Elamaei, 
together  with  the  Kissi  seem  to  have  been  the  old- 
est inhabitants  not  only  of  Susiana  proper  but  also 
of  Persia ;  whence  the  sacred  writers,  under  the 
name  of  Elam,  comprehended  the  country  of  the 
Persians  in  general.  They  were  celebrated  for 
skill  in  archery,  and  hence  the  historical  propriety 
of  the  scriptural  allusions  to  the  quiver  and  the 
bow  of  the  Elamites  (Is.  xxii:6;  Jer.  xlix:34). 
Indeed,  in  the  latter  text  the  bow  is  distinctly  men- 
tioned as  the  chief  instrument  of  Elamite  power — 
'I  will  break  the  bow  of  Elam,  the  chief  of  his 
might.' 

It  would  seem  that  Elam  was  very  early  a  sepa- 
rate state  with  its  own  kings;  for  in  the  time  of 
Abraham  we  find  that  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam, 
extended  his  conquests  west  of  the  Euphrates  as 
far  as  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  (Gen.  xiv:i). 
(See  "Chedorl.\omer;"  also  "Arioch.")  Ezekiel 
(xxxii  :24)  mentions  Elam  among  the  mighty  un- 
circumcised  nations  which  had  been  the  terror  of 
the  world;  and  about  the  same  period  (B.  C.  590) 
Jeremiah  threatened  it  with  conquest  and  destruc- 
tion by  the  Chaldaeans  (Jer.  xlix  :30.  34.  sq.)  This 
was  accomplished  probably  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  subjected  Western  Asia  to  his  dominion  :  for 
we  find  his  successor  Belshazzar  residing  at  Susa, 
the  capital  of  Elam,  a  province  then  subject  to  that 
monarch  (Dan.  viii:i,  2;  Rosenmiiller's  Biblical 
Geography,  etc.)  With  this  the  scriptural  no- 
tices of  Elam  end.  unless  we  add  that  Elamites 
•re  found  among  those  who  were  at  Jerusalem  at 


the  feast  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii  :g)  ;  which  implies 
that  Jews  descended  from  the  exiles  were  settled 
in  that  country.  Here  also  they  are  mentioned 
next  to  the  'Medians,'  with  whom  they  are  also 
coupled  by  the  prophets  (Is.  xxi  :2;  Jer.  xxv:25). 

2.  A  Korhite  Levite,  the  fifth  son  of  Meshele- 
miah;  one  of  the  Bene-Asaph  in  the  time  of  David, 
the  king  (1  Chrcn.  xxvi:3),  B.  C.  1014. 

3.  A  chief  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  and  a  son 
of  Shashak  (i  Chron.  viii;24).     B.  C.  536.) 

4.  The  children  of  Elam,  1,254  in  number,  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon  (Ezra  ii: 
7;  Neh.  vii:i2).  With  Ezra  71  more  returned 
(Ezra   viii  7). 

5.  In  the  same  lists  is  another  Elam  who  also 
returned  with  the  same  number  of  men  (Ezra 
ii:3l ;  Neh.  vii:34).  (B.  C.  before  536.)  The  co- 
incidence is  curious  and  suspicious.  For  the  sake 
of  distinction  he  is  called  "the  other  Elam." 

6.  A  priest  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  new  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii : 
42).     (B.  C.  446.) 

7.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  people  who  signed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x:i4).  (B.  C. 
410.) 

ELAMITES  (5'lam-ites),  (Heb.  ^''^^V. ,ak-maw 
yee'],  were  the  original  inhabicants  of  the  country 
of  Elam,  and  descendants  of  Shem.  They  prob- 
ably derived  their  name  from  Elam,  son  of  Shem 
(Gen.  x:22).  A  Cossaean  or  Cushite  invasion  seems 
to  have  driven  the  Elamites,  in  part,  to  the  moun- 
tains.   (See  Elam.) 

ELASAH  (el'a-sah),  (Heb.  ''^.t^^,  et-avj-sazu  . 

God  created). 

1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Pashur,  a  priest,  who 
married  a  Gentile  wife  (Ezra  x:22).    (B.  C.  458.) 

2.  Son  of  Shaphan,  who  with  another  was  sent 
to  Nebuchadnezzar  by  King  Zedekiah  on  a  mis- 
sion, and  with  a  letter  from  Jeremiah,  the  prophet, 
to  the  captives  at  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix:3).  (B.  C. 
594) 

Eleasah  is  the  more  correct  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew. 

ELATH  (S'lath),  (Heb.  f^^'?*,  ay-lath' ,  a  grove), 

or  ELOTH  (e'loth),  (Heb.  f^'"'*iS,  ay-loth',  a  grove). 

It  was  a  city  of  Idumsa,  having  a  port  on  the 
eastern  arm  or  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  thence 
received  the  name  of  Sinus  Elaniticus  (Gulf  of 
Akaba).  According  to  Eusebius,  it  was  ten  miles 
east  from  Petra.  It  lies  at  the  extremity  of  the 
valley  of  Elghor,  which  runs  at  the  bottom  of  two 
parallel  ranges  of  hills,  north  and  south,  through 
Arabia  Petrsa.  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  north- 
ern parts  of  the   Elanitic  Gulf. 

(1)  Early  Mention.  The  first  time  that  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  scriptures  is  in  Deut.  ii  :8,  where, 
in  speaking  of  the  journey  of  the  Israelites  to- 
wards the  Promised  Land,  these  words  occur — 
'When  we  passed  by  from  our  brethren  the  chil- 
dren of  Esau,  which  dwelt  in  Seir,  through  the 
way  of  the  plain  from  Elath,  and  from  Ezion- 
geber.'  These  two  places  are  mentioned  together 
again  in  I  Kings  ix:26,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
show  that  Elath  was  more  ancient  than  Ezionge- 
ber,  and  was  of  so  much  repute  as  to  be  used  for 
indicating  the  locality  of  other  places:  the  pas- 
sage also  fixes  the  spot  where  Elath  itself  was  to 
be  found :  'and  King  Solomon  made  a  navy  of 
ships  in  Eziongeber,  which  is  beside  Elath,  on 
the  shore  (Num.  xxxiii:3s)  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the 
land  of  Edom.' 

(2)  Under  Israel's  Kings.     Tbe  nse   which 
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David  rriiide  of  the  vicinity  of  Elath  shows  that 
the  country  was  at  that  lime  in  his  possession. 
Accordingly,  in  2  Sam.  viii:i4,  we  learn  that  he 
had  previously  made  himself  master  of  Idumxa, 
and  garrisoned  its  strongholds  with  his  own  troops. 
Under  one  of  his  successors,  Joram  (2  Kings 
viii:20),  the  Iduma-ans  revolted  from  Judah,  and 
elected  a  king  over  themselves.  Joram  there- 
upon assembled  his  forces,  "and  all  the  chariots 
with  him,'  and,  falling  on  the  Iduma:ans  by  night, 
succeeded  in  defeating  and  scattering  their  army. 
The  Hebrews,  however,  could  not  prevail,  but 
'Edom  revolted  from  under  the  hand  of  Judah 
unto  this  day;'  thus  exemplifying  the  striking  lan- 
guage employed  (Gen.  xxvii:40)  by  Isaac — 'by  thy 
sword  shalt  thou  live,  and  shalt  serve  thy  brother : 
and  it  shall  come  to  pass  when  thou  shalt  have  the 
dominion,  that  thou  shalt  break  his  yoke  from  off 
thy  neck.'  From  2  Kings  xiv:22,  however,  it  ap- 
pears that  Uzziah  recovered  Elath,  and,  having  so 
repaired  and  adorned  the  city  as  to  be  said  to 
have  built,  that  is  rebuilt  it,  he  made  it  a  part  of 
his  dominions.  This  connection  was  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance ;  for  in  ch.  xvi.  ver.  6  of  the  same  book, 
we  find  the  Syrian  king  Rezin  interposing,  who 
captured  Elath,  drove  out  the  Jews,  and  annexed 
the  place  to  his  Syrian  kingdom,  and  'the  Syrians 
came  to  Elath,  and  dwelt  there  unto  this  day.' 

(3)  Boman  Eule.  At  a  later  period  it  fell  un- 
der the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  was  for  a  time 
guarded  by  the  tenth  legion,  forming  part  of  Pal- 
xstina  Tenia  (Jerome,  Onom.  S.  V.  Ailath; 
Strabo,  xxi  :4,  4;  Rcland,  p.  556).  It  subse- 
quently became  the  residence  of  a  Christian  bish- 
op. In  the  days  of  its  prosperity  it  was  much  dis- 
tinguished for  commerce,  which  continued  to 
flourish  under  the  auspices  of  Christianity.  In 
the  sixth  century  it  is  spoken  of  by  Procopius  as 
being  inhabited  by  Jews  subject  to  the  Roman 
dominion  <  Pe  Bell.  Pcrs.  i:i9). 

(4)  T7nder  Islamlsm.  In  A.  D.  630,  the  Chris- 
tian communities  of  Arabia  Petraca  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  submit  to  Mohammed,  when  John,  the 
Christian  governor  of  Ailah,  became  bound  to  pay 
an  annual  tribute  of  300  gold-pieces  (Abulfeda, 
Ann.  i.  171).  Henceforward,  till  the  present  cen- 
tury. Ail.-ih  lay  in  the  dnrkness  of  Islamism. 

(6)  Present  Condition.  Mounds  of  rubbish 
alone  mark  the  site  of  the  town,  while  a  fortress, 
occupied  by  a  governor  and  a  small  garrison  un- 
der the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  serves  to  keep  the  neigh- 
boring tribes  of  the  desert  in  awe,  and  to  min- 
ister to  the  wants  and  protection  of  the  annual 
Egyptian  Haj,  or  pilgrim  caravan.  This  place  has 
always  been  an  important  station  upon  the  route 
of  the  Egyptian  Haj.  Such  is  the  importance  of 
this  caravan  of  pilg^rims  from  Cairo  to  Mecca, 
both  in  a  religious  and  political  point  of  view, 
that  the  rulers  of  Egypt  from  the  earliest  period 
have  given  it  convoy  and  protection.  For  this 
purpose  a  line  of  fortresses  similar  to  that  of 
Akaba  has  been  established  at  intervals  along  the 
route,  with  wells  of  water  and  supplies  of  pro- 
visions (Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  i. 
p.   250).  J.   R.   B. 

EL-BETHEI. (8r-b«th'-el),(Heb.'»<"'^"3  '?, a/e- 
bayth-aW,  the  Cod  of  Bethel),  r.f>d  of  Bethel,  the 
name  given  by  Jacob  to  an  altar  whirh  he  built 
(Gen.  xxxv:7),  and  which  stood,  probably,  in  the 
very  spot  where  he  had  formerly  seen  the  prophetic 
dream  of  the  ladder  (Gen.  xxviii:l2).  (See 
Bkthei.  ) 

EIJ)AAH  («rda-ah  or  fl  da'ah),  (Heb.  ^?T'"'?- 
el-ilau'-aw' ,  Cod  of  knowledge),  one  of  the  sons  of 
Midian.    The  name  dues  not  occur  except  in  Geo. 


xxv:4  and  I  Chron.  1:33  (B.  C.  after  2063).  If  there 
was  any  tribe  that  took  this  appellation  njo  trace  uf 
it  has  been  (uund. 

EliDAS  and  MEDAS  (£l'd4d  and  me'did), 
(Heb.  "'"'"■?    "'"?,  may-tiawct  and  el-davjd). 

Two  of  the  seventy  elders  appointed  by  Moses 
to  assist  him  in  the  government  of  the  people 
(Num.  xi:i6,  26,  27).  Although  not  present  with 
the  others  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  they 
were  equally  filled  with  the  Divine  spirit  and  be- 
gan to  'prophesy'  in  the  camp.  Joshua,  thinking 
this  irregular,  requested  Moses  to  forbid  them. 
This  he  refused  to  do  and  expressed  a  wish  that 
the  gift  of  prophecy  miglrt  be  widely  diffused 
(Xum.  xi:26-29).     (B.  C.  1658.) 

ELDEB  (gl'der),  (Heb.  IPl,  zawkane',  old). 

(1)  Since  in  ancient  times  older  persons  would 
naturally  be  selected  to  hold  public  offices,  out  of 
regard  to  their  presumed  superiority  in  knowledge 
and  experience,  the  term  came  to  be  used  as  the 
designation  for  the  office  itself,  borne  by  an  in- 
dividual, of  whatever  age.  But  the  term  'elder' 
appears  to  be  also  expressive  of  respect  and  rever- 
ence in  general.  The  word  occurs  in  this  sense 
in  Gen.  I  7,  'Joseph  went  up  to  bury  his  father,  and 
with  him  went  up  all  the  servants  of  Pharaoh,  the 
elders  of  his  house,  and  all  the  elders  of  the  land 
of  Egypt' ;  Sept.  presbuteroi,  old  men  or  elders. 

(2)  These  elders  of  Egypt  were,  probably,  the 
various  state-officers.  The  elders  of  Israel,  of 
whom  such  frequent  mention  is  made,  may  have 
been,  in  early  times,  the  lineal  descendants  of  the 
patriai|chs  (  Exod.  xii:2i).  To  the  elders  Moses 
was  directed  to  open  his  commission  (Exod.  iii: 
16)  to  the  assembly  of  ciders  of  the  sons  of  Israel. 
They  accompanied  Moses  in  his  first  interview 
with  Pharaoh  as  the  representatives  of  the  He- 
brew njition  (verse  18)  ;  through  them  Moses  is- 
sued his  communications  and  commands  to  the 
whole  people  (Exod.  xix:7;  Deut.  xxxi  :9)  ;  they 
were  his  immediate  attendants  in  all  the  great 
transactions  in  the  wilderness  (Exod.  xvii:5); 
seventy  of  their  number  were  selected  to  attend 
Moses,  Aaron,  Nadab,  and  Abihu,  at  the  giving 
of  the  law  (Exod.  xxiv:i),  on  which  occasion 
they  are  called  the  nobles  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  who  did  eat  and  drink  before  God,  in  ratifi- 
cation of  the  covenant,  as  representatives  of  the 
nation.  In  Num.  xi:i6,  17,  we  meet  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  Seventy  elders  to  bear  the  burden  of 
the  people  along  with  Moses ;  these  were  selected 
by  Moses  out  of  the  whole  number  of  the  elders, 
and  are  described  as  being,  already,  officers  over 
the  children  of  Israel.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mich- 
.Tlis.  that  this  council,  chosen  to  assist  Moses, 
.should  not  be  confounded  with  the  Sanhedrim, 
wliich,  he  thinks,  was  not  instituted  till  after  the 
return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  (See 
Sanhedrim.) 

(3)  After  the  settlement  in  Canaan  the  elders 
-scem  to  have  been  the  administrators  of  the  laws 
in  all  the  cities  (Deut.  xix  :i2;  xxi  :3,  4. 6,  19;  xxii : 
15,  25).  The  continuance  of  tlie  office  may  be 
traced  during  the  time  of  the  juiIkcs  (Judg.  ii: 
7);  durinK  that  of  Samuel  (I  Sam.  xvi:4):  un- 
der Saul  (i  Sam.  xxx  :26)  ;  and  David(f  Chron. 
xxi:i6).  The  elders  of  Israel  are  mentioned  dur- 
iiiK  the  captivity  (Ezra  x:l4),  consisting  either  of 
those  who  had  sustained  that  office  in  their  own 
land,  or  w'ere  permitted  by  the  Babylonians  to  ex- 
ercise it  still  among  their  countrymen.  We 
meet  with  them  atjain  at  the  restoration  (Ezra  v: 
S).  and  by  them  the  Temple  was  rebuilt  (vi:i4). 
.\fter  the  restoration  and  during  the  time  of  the 
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Maccabees,  the  Sanhedrim,  according  to  Michaelis, 
was  instituted,  being  tirst  mentioned  under  Hyr- 
canus  II  (Joseph.  Anliq.  g,  3)  ;  but  elders  are 
still  referred  to  in  I  Mace,  vii  -.33.  Among  the 
members  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  the  presbuteroi, 
elders.  Thus  we  find  the  chief  priest,  or  more 
frequently,  also  'chief  priests  and  elders,'  'elders 
and  scribes,'  and  various  other  collocations.  Like 
the  scribes,  they  obtained  their  seat  in  the  Sanhe- 
drim by  election,  or  nomination  from  the  execu- 
tive authority.  The  word  elder,  with  many  other 
Jewish  icrms,  was  introduced  into  the  Christian 
church.  In  the  latter  it  is  the  title  of  inferior 
ministers,  who  were  appointed  overseers  among 
not  over  the  flock;  Gr.  iv  1},  Vulg.  'in  quo"  (Acts 
xx:i7,  28;  Tit.  i:5,7;  iPet.  v:i-5).  The  term  is  ap- 
plied even  to  the  a])ostles  (2  John  i;  3  John  i).  So 
also  vpta^vripiov,  boi/y  (y^^/(/it'/",y,  certainly  includes 
even  St.  Paul  himself  (comp.  I  Tim,  iv:l4  and  2 
Tim.  i:6).  Still  the  apostles  are  distinguished  from 
the  elders  elsewhere  (Acts  xv:6).  The  elder  was 
constituted  by  an  apostle  or  some  one  invested  with 
apostolic  authority  (Acts  xiv:23;see  also  the  epistles 
to  Timothy  and  John  ).  The  elders  preached,  con- 
futed gainsayers  (Tit.  i:9),  and  visited  the  sick 
(James  v;i4).  The  word  elders  is  sometimes 
used  in  the  sense  of  ancients,  ancestors,  predeces- 
sors, like  the  word  dpxaioi,  those  of  o/r^(Matt.  v:2i; 
Hcb.  xi:2).  It  is  used  symbolically  (Rev.  iv:4,  etc.). 
The  term  presbuteros,  elder,  is  plainly  the  origin 
of  our  word  'priest'  (see  Presbyter),  (jahn 
Biblisches  Archiiol.,%i:<i.ii,\\  Mede's  Works,  ioX. 
p.  27;  Gesenius,  IVorterbiich,  s.  v.)  J.  F.  D. 

ELEAD  (e'le-ad)  (Heb.  "'?'^?,  el-awit ,  God  de- 
tender),  a  dcsceiidant  of  Ejjhraim,  either  through 
Sluuhelah,  the  patriarch,  or  his  son  by  the  same 
name.  Some  regard  the  second  Shuthelah  as  a 
repetition  of  the  hrst  (l  Chron.  vii:2i). 

ELEALEH(e'le-a'leh),  (Heb.  't't^.y,,el-aw-lay' , 
wi.  ther  God  ascends),  a  town  of  the  Reubenites 
east  of  the  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii:3,  37):  but  which  is 
named  by  the  prophets  as  a  city  of  the  Moabites 
(Is.  xv;4;  xvi:9;  Jer.  xlviii:34). 

It  is  usually  mentioned  along  with  Heshbon ; 
and  accordingly  travelers  find  in  the  neighborhood 
of  that  city  a  ruined  place,  bearing  the  name  of 
El  Aal,  which  doubtless  represents  Elealeh.  It 
stands  upon  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  takes  its 
name  from  its  situation,  Aal  meaning  'high.'  It 
commands  the  whole  pi/.in,  and  the  view  from  it 
is  very  extensive.  It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter northeast  of  Heshbon. 

ELEASAH  >le'a-sah),  (Heb.~'J'y?'?.,(f/-aw-Mw' 
God  made). 

1.  Son  of  hs'ez,  a  descendant  of  Judah  through 
the  family  of  Hezrjii  (i  Chron.  \\:V)).  (B.  C. 
1305.) 

2.  Son  of  I?  phii.  or  Rephajah,  and  a  descend- 
ant of  Saul  a.'id  jonathan  (l  Chron.  viii:37;  '-< : 
43).  (B.  C.  960.;  Flsevi/here  the  name  is  writ- 
ten Elasah  in  the  A.  V. 

ELEAZAB     (e'le-a'zar),     (Heb.    ^I?-''?*,    el-aw- 

zawr',  God  ishelper);  this  wasan  exceedingly  com- 
mon name  among  tlie  Hebrews. 

1.  Eldest  son  of  Aaron  (Exod.  vi  :23,  25),  who 
acted  in  his  father's  lifetime  as  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  (Num.  iii:32)  (B.  C.  1619),  and  at  his 
"■.eath  succeeded  him  in  the  high-priesthood  (Num. 
XX  :28.  sq.^.  His  pontificate  was  contemporary 
with  the  military  government  of  Joshua,  whom 
he  appears  to  have  survived,  A  perfectly  good 
understanding  seems  at  all  times  to  have  subsist- 
ed between  Eleazer  and  Joshua,  aj  we  constantly 


trace  that  co-operation  and  mutua!  support  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  of  the  nation 
rendered  so  necessary,  Eleazar  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  twenty-five  years  after  the  passage 
of  the  Jordan,  and  the  book  of  Joshua  concludes 
with  a  notice  of  his  death  and  burial, 

2.  A  son  of  Aminadab,  to  whose  care  the  ark 
was  committed,  when  sent  back  by  the  Philistines 
(i  Sam.  vii:i).  It  is  believed  that  Eleazar  was  a 
priest,  or  at  least  a  Levite,  though  his  name  is 
not  inserted  among  the  Levites.    (B.  C.  1124.) 

3.  One  of  the  three  most  eminent  of  David's 
heroes,  who  'fought  till  his  hand  was  weary'  in 
maintaining  with  David  and  the  other  two  a  dar- 
ing stand  against  the  Philistines  after  'the  men 
of  Israel  had  gone  away.'  He  was  also  one  of 
the  same  three  when  they  broke  through  the  Phil- 
istine host  to  gratify  David's  longing  for  a  drink 
of  water  from  the  well  of  his  native  Bethlehem 
(2  Sam.  xxiii  ;9,  10,  13).  (B.  C.  about  1046.) 
(See  David.) 

4.  The  fourth  of  the  Maccabsean  brothers,  sons 
of  the  priest  Mattathias  (i  Mace.  ii:S).  He  was 
crushed  to  death  by  the  fall  of  an  elephant  which 
he  stabbed  under  the  belly  in  the  belief  that  it 
bore  the  king,  Antiochus  Eupator  (i  Mace,  vi: 
43-46).     (B.  C,  164.) 

5.  An  aged  and  venerable  scribe  who,  'as  be- 
came his  age,  and  the  excellency  of  his  ancient 
years,  and  the  honor  of  his  grey  head,'  chose  rath- 
er to  submit  to  the  most  cruel  torments  than  con- 
form to  the  polluting  enactments  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (2  RIacc,  vi  :i8-3i).  (B.  C.  about  167.) 

6.  Son  of  Mahli  and  grandson  of  Merari.  He 
was  a  Merarite  Levite  who  is  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing only  daughters  who  were  married  to  their 
"brethren,"  i.  e.,  their  cousins  (l  Chron.  xxiii  :2i, 
22;  xxivraS).     (B.  C.  about  1618.) 

f-  A  priest  who  was  present  at  the  feast  of  dedi- 
cation under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii:42).  (B.  C. 
446.) 

8.  Son  of  Parosh,  a  layman,  who  married  a  for- 
eign wife  and  had  to  put  her  away  (Ezra  x:25). 
(B.  C.  410.) 

9-  A  Levite,  son  of  Phinehas  (Ezra  viii:33). 
(B.  C.  459) 

10.  Son  of  Eliud,  three  generations  above  Jo- 
seph, the  husband  of  Mary   (Matt,  i:l5). 

ELECT  (e-lekf),  (Heb.  ''^^f,baw-fc>ieer' .chossn 
and  so  rendered  in  2  Sam.  xxi:6),  used  to  denote 
those  selected  by  God  for  special  office,  work, 
honor,  etc.  (Is.  xlii:l ;  xlv:4;  lxv:o,  22). 

General  Application  of  the  Term,  (i)  Be- 
sides its  scriptural  and  theological  use,  it  had  also 
an  ecclesiastical  meaning.  (2)  It  was  sometimes 
applied  to  the  highest  class  of  catechumens  elected 
to  baptism.  (3)  It  was  applied  at  other  times  to 
the  baptized,  admitted  to  the  full  privileges  of 
their  profession,  and  sometimes  called  the  perfect. 
(4)  The  Manichsans  were  divided  into  two  great 
classes,  the  Audicnics  and  Elect. 

ELECTA  or  ECLECTA  (e-lek'ta),  (Gr.'EkXeKT^. 
ek-lek-tay' ,  chosen). 

She  was,  as  is  generally  believed,  a  lady  of 
quality,  who  lived  near  Ephesus,  to  whom  John 
addressed  his  second  Epistle,  cautionmg  her  and 
her  children  against  heretics,  who  denied  the  di- 
vinity of  Christ,  and  his  incarnation.  Some  think 
Electa,  which  signifies  chosen,  is  not  a  proper 
name,  hut  an  honoraljle  epithet ;  (elect  hidy,  Eng. 
trans.)  and  that  the  Epistle  was  directed  to  a 
church.  The  same  apostle  salutes  Electa,  and  her 
children,  in  his  third  Epistle;  but  the  accoun's 
of  lliis  Electa  are  as  confu.sej  as  those  of  the 
former.     The  Authorized   Version  translates  the 
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words  in  question  'the  elect  lady,'  an  interpreta- 
tion approved  by  Castalio,  Beza,  Mill,  Wolf.  Lc 
Clerc.  and  Macknight.  Most  modern  critics,  how- 
ever, Schleusncr  and  Breitschneidcr  in  their  Lexi- 
cons, Boiirger  (1763).  Vater  (1824),  Goeschcn 
(l8j2),  and  Tischendorf  (1841),  in  their  editions 
of  ihc  New  Testament.  Xcandcr  (llisloiy  of  the 
Planting,  of  the  Christian  Church,  vol.  ii,  p.  71. 
Eng.  transl.),  De  Wette  (Lehrbuch.  p.  3.^9).  and 
Liicke  (Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  John, 
PP-  314-3-20,  Eng.  transl.),  agree  with  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic  Versions  in  making  Kvpia  a  proper 
name,  and  render  the  words  'to  the  elect  Cyria.' 
Lardner  has  given  a  copious  account  of  critical 
opinions  in  his  History  of  the  .lf<ostles  and  Evan- 
gelists, c.  .NX.    Works,  vi  :284-288.  J.  E.  R. 

ELECTION  le-iek'shun),  (Gr.  iKUy-li,  ek-log-ay' , 
choice,  a  picking  out). 

The  act  of  choice.  This  word  has  different  ap- 
plications in  the  scriptures.  ( I )  It  signifies  God's 
taking  a  whole  nation,  community,  or  body  of  men, 
into  external  covenant  with  himself,  by  giving 
them  the  advantage  of  revelation  as  the  rule  of 
their  belief  and  practice,  when  other  nations  are 
without  it  (Deut.  vii:6).  (2)  A  temporary 
designation  of  some  person  or  persons  to  the  fill- 
ing up  of  some  particular  station  in  the  visible 
church,  or  office  in  civil  life  (John  vi:70;  I  Sam. 
x:24).  (3)  The  gracious  act  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
whereby  God  actually  and  visibly  separates  his 
people  from  the  world  by  eflfectual  calling  (John 
xv:i9).  (4)  That  eternal,  gratuitous,  sovereign, 
and  immutable  purpose  of  God.  whereby  he  select- 
ed from  among  all  mankind,  and  of  every  nation 
under  heaven,  all  those  whom  he  eflfectually  calls 
to  be  sanctified  and  everlastingly  saved  by  Christ 
(Eph.  i:4;  2  Thcss.  ii:l3).  (Forthe  distinct  Arminian 
and  Calvinisiic  views  sec  Pri;i)i;.stination.) 

ELELOHE-ISRAEL  (i-re-lohe  fz'ra-el),  (Hcb. 
- •*"'?"  "'"""?!  •  " .  "/'  el-o-hay'  yis-raw-aW ,  God,  the 
mighty  God  of  Israeli,  the  name  of  an  altar  built 
by  lacob  in  a  [liccc  of  ground  which  he  bought  of 
HanKir,  Sliccliem's  f.ilher  (Gen.  xxxiii.20). 

ELEMENTS  (6r*-m(Tits),  (Gr.  <rTotx««i,  stoi- 
khei'iih).  I Usychius  explains (TTOix'ia  by  n-Op,  rJu/>, 
7^,  «ai  di)p,  i.<t>'ii»  t4  aw^mra  fiir,'iVitle>',  earth,  and 
air,  of  lohii  h  bodies  are  formed.  This,  which  is 
the  simplest,  may  be  called  the  primary  sense  of 
the  word.  A  secondary  use  of  the  word  relates  to 
the  ^'ji.'''""-'''' pai'ts  of  which  anything  is  framed. 
The  word  occurs  in  its  prim.iry  sense  in  2  I'et. 
iiiio,  12. 

Figurative.  The  word  occurs  in  a  secondary 
sense  in  G.il.  ivij-i;, 'M.r  elements  or  rudiments  of 
the  world,'  which  (he  Aoostle  calls  'very  weak 
and  floor  elements'  or  he^t;arly  elements.  He 
introduces  the  word  to  preserve  the  unity  of  his 
comparison  of  the  law  to  a  pedai^oi^ue  (iii;24),  and 
of  persons  undi-r  it,  to  rhililrcn  under  tutors;  and 
by  the  elements  or  rudiments  of  the  world  he  evi- 
dently nie.ins  that  st.itc  of  religious  knowledge 
which  h.id  subsisted  in  the  world,  among  jews  and 
Gentiles,  before  Christ;  the  weakness  of  which, 
among  the  Jews,  may  be  seen  in  Hcb.  vii:i8,  iq; 
x:l,  and  among  the  Gentiles,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans. 

The  word  Sloikeia,  in  Heb.  v:i2  is  restricted, 
by  the  addition  of  the  utterances  of  God,  to  the 
rudiments  of  Christianity.  (See  Rosenmiiller  and 
Benson  on  the  passages.)  J.  F.  D. 

BLEPH  (C'lcph).  (Heb.  1^??,  with  the  art.  ha- 

eh'lef,X\\c  ox),  a  town  allotted  to  ncnjamin  (Josh. 
xviii:28).  From  its  name  it  may  be  interred  that 
the  inhabitants  followed  pastora!  pursuits. 


ELEPHANT  (ere-f<;nt),  IC,r.iU4>at,ele/r/>/tas, 
ivory;  tor  the  meaning  o(  ^'r'^f'f,  shen-hab-beem' , 
see  IvoRV). 

The  word  occurs  frequently  in  the  ist  and  2nd 
books  of  Maccabees.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
A.V.  of  the  canonical  scriptures  except  in  the 
marginal  readings  (Job  xl:i5;  i  Kings  x:22;  3 
Chron.  ix:2l).  The  elephant  is  the  largest  of  all 
terrestrial  animals,  sometimes  reaching  to  above 
eleven  feet  of  vertical  height  at  the  shoulders, 
and  weighing  from  five  to  seven  thousand  pounds ; 
he  is  of  a  black  or  slaty  ash  color,  and  almost 
destitute  of  hair.  The  head,  which  is  proportion- 
ately large,  is  provided  with  two  broad  pendulous 
ears,  particularly  in  those  of  the  African  species, 
which  are  occasionally  six  feet  in  length.  This 
species  has  also  two  molar  teeth  on  each  side 
of  the  jaw,  both  above  and  below,  and  only  three 
toe-nails  on  each  of  the  hind  feet;  whereas  the 
Asiatic  species  is  provided  with  only  one  tooth  on 
each  side  above  and  below ;  and  though  both 
have  tusks  or  defences,  the  last-mentioned  has 
them  confined  solely  to  the  males ;  they  are  never 
of  more  than  seventy  pounds  weight,  often  nnich 
less,  and  in  some  breeds  even  totally  wanting ; 
while  in  the  African  both  sexes  are  armed  with 
tusks,  and  in  the  males  they  have  been  known 
seven  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  above  150 
pounds  each.  The  forehead  of  the  African  is  low; 
that  of  the  Asiatic  high;  in  both  the  eyes  are  com- 
paratively small,  with  a  malevolent  expression, 
and  on  the  temples  are  pores  which  exude  a 
viscous  humor;  the  tail  is  long,  hanging  nearly 
to  the  heels,  and  forked  at  the  end.  But  the 
most  remarkable  organ  of  the  elephant,  that  which 
equally  enables  the  animal  to  reach  the  ground 
and  to  grasp  branches  of  trees  at  a  considerable 
height,  is  the  proboscis  or  trunk;  a  cylindrical 
elastic  instrument,  in  ordinary  condition  reaching 
nearly  down  to  the  ground,  but  contractile  to  two- 
thirds  of  its  usual  length,  and  extensile  to  one- 
third  beyond  it ;  provided  with  nearly  4.ooomuscles 
crossing  each  other  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
proboscis  is  flexible  in  every  direction,  and  so 
abundantly  supplied  with  nerves  as  to  render  the 
organ  one  of  the  most  delicate  in  nature. 

Elephants  are  peaceable  towards  all  inoffensive 
animals,  sociable  among  themselves,  and  ready 
to  help  each  other;  gregarious  in  grassy  plains; 
but  more  inclined  to  frequent  densely-wooded 
mountain  glens;  at  times  not  unwilling  lo  visit 
the  more  arid  wastes,  hut  fond  of  rivers  and 
pools,  where  they  wallow  in  mud  and  water  among 
reeds  and  under  the  shade  of  trees.  The  .Xsialic 
species,  carrying  the  head  higher,  has  more  dignity 
of  appearance,  and  is  believed  to  have  more 
sagacity  and  courage  than  the  .'Vfrican;  which, 
however,  is  not  inferior  in  weight  or  bulk,  and 
has  never  been  in  the  hands  of  such  experienced 
ni.mnKi'rs  .is  tin-  liiili.iii  in.ihouts.  C.  II.  S. 

ELEUTHEROPOLIS  (51'p  n-ther-op'o-lis),  (Gr. 
'EXfvS</)Airo\(t,  el-voo-tlirr-ofi'o-li^,  a  free  city),  a 
place  not  n.imrd  in  .Scripture,  but  which  was  an 
episcopal  citv  of  such  iintmrtance  in  the  time  of 
Kusobius  anid  Jerome  that  they  assumed  it  as  the 
point  whence  to  estimate  Ihc  <listances  and  posi- 
tions of  other  cities  in  Southern  I'alestine. 

It  continued  to  be  a  great  city  until  the  sixth 
century;  but  after  that  we  lose  sight  of  It. 

Prof.  Robinson  has  identified  it  with  Beit-Jibrin, 
a  village  of  moderate  si/e.  the  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict in  the  province  of  Ga?a.  In  and  around 
this  village  are  ruins  of  different  ages,  more 
extensive  than  any  which  had  been  seen  in  P.ales 
line,   excepting  the   substructions  of  the   ancient 
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temple  at  Jernsalem  and  the  Harem  at  Hebron. 
These  ruins  consist  principally  of  the  remains  of 
a  fortress  of  immense  strength,  in  the  midst  of 
an  irregular  rounded  enclosure,  encompassed  by 
a  very  ancient  and  strong  wall.  This  outer  wall 
is  built  of  large  squared  stones,  uncemented. 
Along  this  wall  on  the  inside,  towards  the  west 
and  nortliwest,  is  a  row  of  ancient  massive  vaults 
with  fine  round  arches,  apparently  of  the  same  age 
as  the  wall  itself,  and  both  undoubtedly  of  Roman 
origin.  In  the  midst  of  the  area  stands  an  irregu- 
lar castle,  the  lower  parts  of  which  seem  to  be  as 
ancient  as  the  exterior  wall ;  but  it  has  obviously 
been  built  up  again  in  modern  times.  An  in- 
scription over  the  gate  shows  that  it  was  last  re- 
paired by  the  Turks  A.  H.  958  (A.  D.  1551),  nearly 
two  years  after  the  present  walls  of  Jerusalem 
were  built.  Remains  of  ancient  walls  and  dwell- 
ings extend  up  the  valley ;  and  at  the  distance  of 
twenty  minutes  from  the  present  village  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  church,  bearing  the  name  of 
Santa  Hanneh  (St.  Anne).  Only  the  eastern  end 
is  now  standing,  including  the  niche  of  the  great 
altar  and  that  of  a  side  chapel,  built  of  large 
hewn  stones  of  strong  and  beautiful  masonry. 
Beit-Jibrin  is  twenty  miles  east  of  Askelon,  and 
thirteen  miles  east-northeast  from  Hebron. 

ELHANAN  (el-ha'nan),  (Heb.  )i't;^..  el-khaw 
nawn' ,  God  is  gracious). 

1.  A  warrior  of  the  time  of  David,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  against  the  Philistines.  Accord- 
ing to  2  Sam.  x.\i:i9,  he  was  the  son  of  Jaare 
Oregim,  the  Bethlehemite,  and  slew  Goliath  the 
Gittite.  The  A.V.  inserts  the  words  "the  brother 
of"  Goliath,  etc.,  to  make  the  passage  conform 
with  I  Chron.  xx  :s,  which  says  that  Elhanan 
was  the  son  of  Jair  or  Jaor  and  slew  Lahmi. 
Goliath's  brother.  The  last  is  probably  the  more 
correct  as  Goliath,  the  Gittite,  was  killed  by  David 
(l  Sam.  xvii)  ;  though  this  has  been  questioned. 
(B.  C.  1020.) 

2.  Son  of  Dodo  of  Bethlehem.  He  was  one  of 
David's  guard  of  "thirty"  (2  Sam.  xxiii:24;  I 
Chron.  xi  :26). 

ELI  (e'lt),  (Heb.  '??,  ay-lee' ,  ascent,  summit, 
raised  up). 

I.  A  descendant  of  Aaron  through  Ithamar 
(Lev.  x:l,  2,  12),  as  appears  from  the  fact  that 
Abiathar,  who  was  certainly  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Eli  (i  Kings  ii:27),  had  a  son,  Ahimelech, 
who  is  expressly  stated  to  have  been  "of  the 
sons  of  Ithamar"  ( i  CTiron.  xxiv  :3 ;  comp.  2 
Sam.  viii:i7;  Joseph.  Antiq.  v.  9,  l). 

(1)  High-Priest.  Eli  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first  high-priest  of  the  line  of 
Ithamar,  Aaron's  youngest  son.  This  is  deduced 
from  I  Chron.  xxiv  :3,  6  (comp.  as  above,  Joseph. 
Antiq.  V.  9.  i).  It  also  appears  from  the  omission 
of  the  names  of  Eli  and  his  immediate  successors 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  high-priests  of  Eleazar's 
line  in  i  Chron.  vi  14-6.  What  occasioned  this 
remarkable  transfer  is  not  known — most  probably 
the  incapacity  or  minority  of  the  then  sole  rep- 
resentative of  the  elder  line;  for  it  is  very  evident 
that  it  was  no  unauthorized  usurpation  on  the 
part  of  Eli   (i   Sam.  ii  :27.  28). 

(2)  Judge.  Eli  also  acted  as  regent  or  civil 
judge  of  Israel  after  the  death  of  Samson.  This 
function,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  intended,  by 
the  theocratical  constitution,  to  devolve  upon  the 
high-priest,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  in  the  absence 
of  any  person  specially  appointed  by  the  Divine 
King,  to  deliver  and  govern  Israel.  He  is  said 
to  have  '.idged  Israel  forty  years  (i  Sam.  iv:i8)  ; 


the  Septuagint  makes  it  twenty ;  and  chronologers 
are  divided  on  the  matter.  But  the  probability 
seems  to  be  that  the  forty  years  comprehend 
the  whole  period  of  his  administration  as  high- 
priest  and  judge,  including,  in  the  first  half,  the 
twenty  years  in  which  Samson  is  said  to  have 
judged  Israel  (Judg.  xvi:3i).  when  some  of  his 
civil  functions  in  southern  Palestine  may  have 
been  in  abeyance.  As  Eli  died  at  the  age  of  nine- 
ty-eight (i  Sam.  iv:i5).  the  forty  years  must  have 
commenced  when  he  was  fifty-eight  years  old. 

(3)  His  Sons.  His  sons,  Hophni  and  Phine- 
has,  whom  he  invested  with  authority,  miscon- 
ducted themselves  so  outrageously  as  to  excite 
deep  disgust  among  the  people,  and  render  the 
services  of  the  tabernacle  odious  in  their  eyes. 
Of  this  misconduct  Eli  was  aware,  but  contented 
himself  with  mild  and  ineffectual  remonstrances, 
where  his  station  required  severe  and  vigorous 
action. 

(4)  Prophetic  Warnings.  For  this  neglect 
the  judgment  of  God  was  at  length  pronounced 
upon  his  house,  through  the  young  Samuel,  who, 
under  peculiar  circumstances  (see  Samuel),  had 
been  attached  from  childhood  to  his  person  (l 
Sam.  ii  129;  iii  :i8). 

(5)  Death.  Some  years  passed  without  any 
apparent  fulfillment  of  this  denunciation — but  it 
came  at  length  in  one  terrible  crash,  by  which 
the  old  man's  heart  was  broken.  The  Philistines 
had  gained  the  upper  hand  over  Israel,  and  the 
ark  of  God  was  taken  to  the  field,  in  the  con- 
fidence of  victory  and  safety  from  its  presence. 
But  in  the  battle  which  followed,  the  ark  it- 
self was  taken  by  the  Philistines,  and  the  two 
sons  of  Eli,  who  were  in  attendance  upon  it,  were 
slain.  The  high-priest,  then  blind  with  age,  sat 
by  the  wayside  at  Shiloh.  awaiting  tidings  from 
the  war,  'for  his  heart  trembled  for  the  ark  of 
God.'  A  man  of  Benjamin,  with  his  clothes  rent, 
and  with  earth  upon  his  head,  brought  the  fatal 
news;  and  Eli  heard  that  Israel  was  defeated 
— that  his  sons  were  slain — that  the  ark  of  God 
was  taken — at  which  last  word  he  fell  heavily 
from  his  seat,  and  died  (l  Sam.  iv:i8). 

The  ultimate  doom  upon  Eli's  house  was  ac- 
complished when  Solomon  removed  Abiathar  (the 
last  high-priest  of  this  line)  from  his  office,  and 
restored  the  line  of  Eleazar  in  the  person  of 
Zadok.     (See  Abiath,\r.) 

(6)  Character.  Eli  seems  to  have  been  a  re- 
ligious man;  there  was  no  indication  of  hypocrisy 
or  want  of  faith  in  God.  But,  though  he  may 
have  been  vigorous  in  other  respects  in  his  earlier 
years,  he  apparently  had  no  adequate  sense  of  pa- 
ternal authority,  and  contented  himself  with  a  mild 
rebuke,  when  the  most  unbending  severity  was  de- 
manded, if  lighter  measures  failed.  It  was  no 
case  of  disrespect  to  himself  or  to  a  fellow- 
man,  but  the  foulest  abuse  of  the  priesthood  of 
Jehovah,  which  he  had  been  appointed,  as  head, 
to  guard  and  honor.  He  must  have  been  not 
only  an  easy  or  indulgent  parent,  but  cold  and 
phlegmatic  by  nature,  else  such  a  scandal  would 
have  roused  him  to  prompt  and  vigorous  action. 
(Geikie,  Hours  -with  the  Bible.) 

2.  The  last  of  our  Saviour's  ancestors  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh   (Luke  iii:23). 

3.  The  exclamation  of  Christ  on  the  cross 
(Matt.  xxvii:46),   (meaning  "My  God"). 

ELIAB  (e-li'ab),  (Heb.  -?'^S,  el-ee-awb' ,  God  is 
father). 

1.  Son  of  Helon  and  chief  of  the  tribe  of 
Zebulun,  when  the  census  was  taken  in  the  wilder- 
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ness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i:o;  ii:7;  vii  :24,  29;  x:i6). 
(B.  C.  1657.) 

2.  Son  of  Pallu  or  Phallu,  who  belonged  to  one 
of  the  chief  families  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  Hi? 
sons  or  descendants  Dathan  and  Abiram  were 
leaders  in  the  revolt  against  Moses  (Num.  xxvi  :8. 
9;  xvi:i,  12;  Deut.  xi:6).     ( B.  C.  after  1856.) 

3.  The  eldest  of  David's  brothers  (i  Chron. 
ii:i3;  i  Sam.  xvi:6;  xvii:i3.  28),  (B.  C.  1063), 
whose  daughter  Abihail  married  her  second  cousin 
Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi:i8). 

4.  A  Levite  who  was  both  doorkeeper  and 
musician  in  the  time  of  David  (l  Chron.  xv:i8. 
20:  xvi:5).     (B.  C.   1013.) 

5-  A  Gaditc  refugee,  who  fleeing  from  Saul 
came  to  David  (i  Chron.  xiiig).     (B.  C.  1061.) 

6.  According  to  l  Chron.  vi  :27,  a  Levite,  son  of 
Nahath  and  ancestor  of  Samuel,  the  prophet.  The 
name  appears  as  Elihu  in  i  Sam.  i:i,  and  Eliel 
in  I  Chroti.  vi:34).     (B.  C.  1250.) 

ELIADA  (e-li'a-da),  (Heb.  'T'^,  el-yaw-daw', 
God  is  knowing). 

1.  Next  to  the  youngest  of  the  sons  born  to 
David  after  liis  establishment  in  Jerusalem  (2 
Sam.  v:l6;  1  Chron.  iii:8).  He  was  apparently 
the  son  of  a  wife  and  not  a  concubine.  In  I 
Chron.  xiv:7.  the  name  seems  to  be  changed  to 
Becliada,  but  why,  it  is  not  possible  to  say.  (B.  C. 
I03J.) 

3.  A  Benjamite  warrior,  who  led  200,000  of  his 
tribe  to  Jchoshaphat's  army  (2  Chron.  xvii:i7). 
(B.C.  945) 

ELIADAH  (e-li'a-dah),  (Heb.  i'^l"!?,  el-yaw- 
daw',  {".od  knows),  a  less  correct  form  of  Eliada, 
an  Aramile  of  Zobah,  and  father  of  Rezon,  who 
harassed  Solomon  with  a  band  of  marauders  (I 
Kings  xl:23t. 

ELIAH  (eli'ah)  (Heb.  '""'TIS.,  ay-lee-yaw',  God- 
Jehovah). 

1.  A  son  of  Jeroham,  a  Benjamite.  He  was 
chief  of  his  tribe  ( i  Chron.  viii  :27).     (B.  C.  1300.) 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Elam.  or  Bene-Elam.  who 
had  taken  a  foreign  wife  (Ezra  x:26).  (B.  C. 
•J.S'i  ) 

ELIAHBA  (e  liah  ba),  (Heb.  **?'?"?'.  el-yakh- 
hnw' ,  wlium  God  hides),  a  Shaalbonitc,  who  was 
one  of  David's  guard  of  'thirty'  (2  Sam.  xxiii:32;  i 
Chron.  xi:33i,  H.  C.  1046. 

ELIAKIM  (e-lCaktm),  (Heb.  ^'h'??,  el-yaw- 
keem' ,  God  iif  raising). 

1.  Son  of  Hilkiah,  steward  of  the  household,  or 
keeper  of  the  palace  under  King  Hezckiah  (2 
Kings   xviii  :i8.  26,  yj) . 

2.  See  Jehoiakim. 

3.  A  priest  who  assisted  Nchcmiah  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  new  wall  of  Jerusalem  ( Nch.  xii  :4i ) . 
(B.  C.  446.) 

4.  Brother  of  Joseph,  and  father  of  Azor  (^!atl. 

i:i3) 

5.  Son  of  Mclea  and  father  of  Jonan  (Luke 
iii  :30.  31).     ( B.  C.  after  ion  ) 

ELIAM  (e-iram),  (Heb.  ^'i'^.^.  el-re-awm'). 

1.  Father  of  David's  wife  Balh-shcha  (2  Sam. 
xi:3).  In  I  Chron.  iii:s.  his  n.imc  is  given  as 
Ammiel  and  the  daughter's  as  Balh-shua.  (B.  C. 
1046.)  The  transposition  of  letters  in  AmmicI 
does  not  alter  the  meaning. 

2.  Son  of  Ahithophel.  the  Gilorile:  he  was 
one  of  David's  "thirty"  guards  (2  Sam.  xxiii:34). 
(B.  C.  1048.)  An  ancient  Jewish  tradition  says 
that  the  Eliams  were  the  same  person. 

ELIAS  (e  li'as),  (Gr.  'HXiot,  ay-Ue'as).  See 
Elijah. 


ELIASAPH  (e-li'a-s5ph),  (Heb.  I?'??  ,  el-yaw 
sawf,  added  of  God). 

1-  Son  of  Deuel,  and  head  of  the  tribe  of  Dan 
when  the  census  was  taken  in  Sinai  (Num.  i:i4; 
ii:i4;  vii  ;42,  47;  x:2o).     (B.  C.  1657.) 

2.  Son  of  Lael,  and  a  Levite  chief  (Num. 
iii:24).     (  B.    C.    1657.) 


ELIA8HIB  (ell'a-shib),  (Heb. 


TZ*h» 


,  el-yaw 


sheeb' ,  God  will  restore). 

1-  K  high-priest,  of  the  race  of  Eleazar,  who 
succeeded  Joiakim,  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
iiiii,  20,  21).     (B.  C.  445.) 

2.  A  priest  in  the  time  of  David.  He  occupied 
the  eleventh  place  in  the  order  of  the  governors 
of  the  sanctuary  (i  Chron.  xxiv:i2).  (B.  C. 
1013.) 

3.  A  son  of  Elioenai  of  the  royal  family  of 
Judah   (i   Chron.  iii:24). 

4.  A  musician  of  the  time  of  Ezra  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezra  x:24).     (B.  C.  458.) 

5.  Son  of  Zattu  (Ezra  x:27).     (B.  C.  458.) 

6.  Son  of  Bani  (Ezra  x:36).  These  last  two 
had  also  married  foreign  wives.     (B.  C.  458.) 

ELIATHAH  (e-li'a-thah),  (Heb.  '"^v^i''^?^,  el-ee'- 
aw-thaw,  to  whom  God  comes),  a  son  of  Heman. 
He  with  twelve  of  his  family  had  charge  of  the 
twentieth  division  of  the  temple  service  (i  Chron. 
xxv:4,  27),  H.  C.  1013. 

ELIDAD  (e-li'dad),  (Heb.ITT?^,  elee-dawd , 
loved  of  God),  son  of  Chislon,  of  Beniamin,  a 
deputy,  appointed  to  divide  the  land  ol  Canaan 
(Num.  xxxiv:2l),  B.  C.  1619. 

ELIEL  (e'liel),  (Heb.  -?<"•  !i,  el-ee-ale' ,  God  of 
gods). 

1.  A  head  of  that  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
sch  which  was  on  the  cast  of  the  Jordan  (i 
Chron.  v:24).     ( B.  C.  1612.) 

2.  One  of  the  chiefs  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(i  Chron.  viii:2o).    (B.  C.  about  1340.) 

3.  Son  of  Toah,  a  forefather  of  the  prophet 
Samuel.  He  is  probably  identical  with  Elihu  2. 
and  Eliab  (I  Chron.  vi:34).     (B.  C.  about  1250.) 

4.  A  Mahavite  and  prominent  in  David's  guard 
(I  Chron.  xi:46).     (B.  C.  1048.) 

5.  A  chief  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  one 
of  the  Bene-Shashak  (1  Chron.  viii:22).  (B.  C. 
I.W) 

6.  \  Levite  who  had  charge  of  the  temple  of- 
ferings in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxxi : 


13).     (B.C.  726.) 


Kohathite  Levite.  who  was  chief  of  the 
Bene-Chebron,  when  the  ark  was  removed  from 
the  house  of  Obcd-edom  to  Jerusalem  (l  Chron. 
xv:9.  11).     (B.  C.  1042.) 

8.  One  of  the  (iadites,  who  came  to  David 
across  the  Jordan  when  he  was  hiding  from  Saul 
in  the  wilderness  (1  Chron.  xii:ii) 

0.  One  of  David's  guard  of  thirty  men  (l 
Chron    xi:.)7).     ^B.  C.  1048) 

ELIENAI  (C'li-e'na  I),  (Heb.  "i'.r":|<,,  el-ee-ay- 
>/(;/;'('/•,  toward  Jehovah  arc  my  eyes),  one  of  the 
lU-ne-Shimlii,  a  Heiiiamitc.  and  chief  in  the  tribe 
(I  Chron.  viii:20),  B.C.  1340. 

ELIEZEB(C-li-e'zer),(Hcb.  ".'y'lS,  elft-eh' ser, 

God  of  help). 

This  is  the  same  name  as  Eleazar — whence 
came  the  abbreviated  Lazar  or  Lazarus  of  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  proper  to  note  this  here, 
iKcause  the  parable  which  describes  Lazarus  in 
Abraham's  bosom  (Luke  xvi:23)  has  been  sup- 
posed to  contain  a  latent  allusion  to  ilie  name  of 
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Eliezer,  whom,  before  the  birth  of  Ishmael  and 
Isaac,  Abraham  regarded  as  his  heir. 

1-  A  steward  of  Abraham.  Abraham,  being 
promised  a  son,  says: — 'I  go  childless,  and  the 
steward  of  my  house  is  this  Eliezer  of  Damascus 
. .  .  Behold,  to  me  thou  hast  given  rio  seed ; 
and,  lo,  one  born  in  mine  house  is  mine  heir' 
(Gen.  xv:2,3).  The  common  notion  is  that 
Eliezer  was  Abraham's  house-born  slave,  adopted 
as  his  heir,  and  meanwhile  his  chief  and  con- 
fidential servant,  and  the  same  who  was  after- 
wards sent  into  Mesopotamia  to  seek  a  wife  for 
Isaac.  This  last  point  we  may  dismiss  with  the 
reinark  that  there  is  not  the  least  evidence  that 
'the  elder  servant  of  his  house'  (Gen.  xxiv:2), 
whom  Abraham  charged  with  this  mission,  was 
the  same  as  Eliezer ;  and  our  attention  may  there- 
fore be  confined  to  the  verses  which  have  been 
quoted. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  third  verse  is  not  properly 
a  sequel  to  the  second,  but  a  repetition  of  the 
statement  contained  in  the  second;  and,  being 
thus  regarded  as  parallel  passages,  the  two  may 
be   used  to  explain  each  other. 

'Eliezer  of  Damascus,'  or  'Damascene-Eliezer,' 
is  the  subject  of  both  verses.  The  obvious  mean- 
ing is,  that  Eliezer  was  born  in  Damascus ;  and 
how  is  this  compatible  with  the  notion  of  his 
being  Abraham's  house-born  slave,  seeing  that 
Abraham's    household   never   was   at    Damascus? 

The  expression,  'the  steward  of  mine  house.'  in 
verse  2,  will  explain  the  sense  of  'one  born  in 
mine  house  is  mine  heir,'  in  verse  3.  The  first 
phrase,  literally  translated,  is  'the  son  of  posses- 
sion of  my  house,'  i.  e.  one  who  shall  possess 
my  house,  my  property,  after  my  death;  and  is 
therefore  exactly  the  same  as  the  phrase  in  the 
next  verse,  'the  son  of  my  house  (paraphrased 
by  'one  born  in  mine  house")  is  mine  heir.'  This 
removes  every  difficulty. 

This  view,  that  Eliezer  was  actually  Abrahani'« 
near  relative  and  heir-at-law,  removes  another  dif- 
ficulty, which  has  always  occasioned  some  embar- 
rassment, and  which  arises  from  the  fact,  that 
while  he  speaks  of  Eliezer  as  his  heir,  his  nephew 
Lot  was  in  his  neighborhood,  and  had  been,  until 
lately,  the  companion  of  his  wanderings.  If  Eliezer 
was  Abraham's  servant,  it  might  well  occasion 
surprise  that  he  should  speak  of  him  and  not  of 
Lot  as  his  heir.     (B.  C.  2088.) 

2.  The  second  of  the  two  sons  born  to  Moses 
while  an  exile  in  the  land  of  Midian  (Exod.  xviii : 
4).  Eliezer  had  a  son  called  Zebadiah  (i  Chron. 
viii  :i7). 

3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Becher  and  grandson  of 
Benjamin  (i  Chron.  vii:8).     (B.  C.  after  1856.) 

4.  One  of  the  priests,  who  in  the  time  of  Da- 
vid, was  appointed  to  accompany  the  ark  on  its 
removal  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  to  Jeru- 
salem (i  Chron.  xv:24).     (B.  C.  1043.) 

5.  Son  of  Zichri,  ruler  of  the  Reubenites  in  the 
reign  of  David  (i  Chron.  xxvii:i6).  (B.  C.  be- 
fore 1013.) 

6.  A  prophet,  son  of  Dodavah  (2  Chron.  xx  : 
37),  who  uttered  a  rebuke  against  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chron.  xx:35-37).      (B.  C.  895.) 

7.  Son  of  Jorirn,  descendant  of  Nathan,  Da- 
vid's son  (Luke  iii  :29). 

8.  A  chief  Israelite  sent  by  Ezra  to  Casiphia 
on  a  commission  (Ezra  viii:i6).     (B.  C.  457.) 

9.  A  priest,  who  in  the  time  of  Ezra  had 
msrried  a  foreign  wife  (Ezra  x:i8).     (B.  C.  456.) 

10.  A  Levite,  guilty  of  the  same  offense  as  9 
(Ezra  x:23). 

11.  An  Israelite  who  had  also  taken  a  foreign 
wife  (Ezra  x:3i). 


ELIHABA  (e-li'ha-ba).     See  Eliahba. 
ELIHOENAI    (el'i-ho-e'na-i),   (Heb.   ""^''T^S 

el-yc-ho-ay-nah' ee,  toward  Jehovah  are  my  eyes), 
one  of  the  sons  of  Bene-Pahathmoab,  who  returned 
under  Ezra  with   200   men   from   captivity  (Ezra 
viii:4;,  B.C.  1043-13. 
ELIHOREPH  (el'i-ho'reph),  (Heb.  "T"  r.?^,  el- 

ee-kho'ref,  God   of   autumn),  he   and   his   brother 
Ahiah  were  of  the  scribes  of  Solomon  (i  Kings  iv 
3).  B.C.1015. 
ELIHU  (e-Ii'hu),   (Heb.   *'*"'"''*??;,  el-ee-hoo' ,  my 

God  is  he). 

1.  One  of  Job's  friends,  described  as  'the  son 
of  Barachel.  a  Buzite,  of  the  kmdred  of  Ram' 
(Job  xxxii:2).  This  is  usually  understood  to 
imply  that  he  was  descended  from  Buz,  the  son 
of  Abraham's  brother  Nahor,  from  whose  family 
the  city  called  Buz  (Jer.  xxv:23)  also  took  its 
name.  Elihu's  name  does  not  appear  among  those 
of  the  friends  who  came  in  the  first  instance  to 
condole  with  Job.  nor  is  his  presence  indicated 
till  the  debate  between  the  afflicted  man  and  his 
three  friends  had  been  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
Then,  finding  there  was  no  answer  to  Job's  last 
speech,  he  comes  forward  with  considerable 
modesty,  which  he  loses  as  he  proceeds,  to  remark 
on  the  debate,  and  to  deliver  his  own  opinion  on 
the  points  at  issue.  The  character  and  scope  of 
his  orations  are  described  elsewhere.  (See  Job, 
Book  of.)  It  appears,  from  the  manner  in  which 
Elihu  introduces  himself,  that  he  was  by  much  the 
youngest  of  the  party ;  and  it  is  evident  that  he 
had  been  present  from  the  commencement  of  the 
discussion,  to  which  he  had  paid  very  close  at- 
tention. This  would  suggest  that  the  debate  be- 
tween Job  and  his  friends  was  carried  on  in 
the  presence  of  a  deeply-interested  auditory, 
among  which  was  this  Elihu.  who  could  not  for- 
bear from  interfering  when  the  controversy  ap- 
peared to  have  reached  an  unsatisfactory  conclu- 
sion.    ( B.  C.  about  2200.) 

2.  Son  of  Tohu.  and  forefather  of  the  prophet 
Samuel  (i  Sam.  i:i).  In  i  Chron.  vi  :34.  Eliel 
occurs  in  the  same  position ;  Elihu  is  probably  cor- 
rect. 

3.  Chief  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (i  Chron. 
xxvii:i8).    It  is  probably  a  variation  of  Eliab  3. 

4.  One  of  the  captains  of  "thousands"  from  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh  who  assisted  David  against  the 
band   of   .^malekites    (l    Chron.   xii:2o).     (B.   C. 

1053) 

5.  A  porter  in  the  house  of  Jehovah  m  the  time 
of  David.  He  was  a  Korhite  Levite.  the  son  of 
Shemaiah.  of  the  family  of  Obed-edom  ( I  Chron. 
xxvi:7).     (B.  C.   1013.) 

ELIJAH  (e-li'jah),  (Heb.  "':??,  ay-/^f-j(7w',  God- 
Jehovah). 

This  wonder-working  prophet  is  introduced  to 
our  notice  like  another  Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv:l8; 
Heb,  vii:3),  without  any  mention  of  his  father  or 
mother,  or  of  the  beginning  of  his  days.  From 
this  silence  of  scripture  as  to  his  parentage  and 
birth,  much  vain  speculation  has  arisen, 

i.  Elijah  and  Ahab.  Some  suppose  that  Eli- 
jah is  called  a  Tishbite  from  Tishbeh.  a  city  be- 
yond the  Jordan.  Others  suppose  that  Tishbite 
means  converter  or  reformer. 

(1)  Denunciation.  The  very  first  sentence 
that  the  prophet  utters  is  a  direful  denunciation 
of  .Ahab ;  and  this  he  supports  by  a  solemn  oath. 
'.As  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  liveth,  before  whom  I 
stand,  there  shall  not  be  dew  or  rain  these  years 
(i.  e.  three  and  a  half  years,  Luke  iv:  25;  James 
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t:I7),  but  according  to  my  word"  (i  Kings  xvii: 
l).  Before,  however,  he  spoke  thus,  it  would 
seem  that  he  had  been  warning  this  most  wicked 
king  as  to  the  fatal  consequences  which  must  re- 
sult both  to  himself  and  his  people,  from  the  iniq- 
uitous course  he  was  then  pursuing:  and  this 
may  account  for  the  apparent  abruptness  with 
which  he  opens  his  commission. 

We  can  imagine  Ahab  and  Jezebel  being  greatly 
incensed  against  Elijah  for  haying  foretold  and 
prayed  that  such  calamities  might  befall  them. 
For  some  time  they  might  attribute  the  drought 
under  which  the  nation  suffered  to  natural  causes 
and  not  to  the  interposition  of  the  prophet. 

(2)  The  Brook  Cherith.  When,  however,  they 
saw  the  denunciation  of  Elijah  taking  effect  far 
more  extensively  than  had  been  anticipated,  they 
would  naturally  seek  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
upon  him  as  the  cause  of  their  sufferings.  But  we 
do  not  find  him  taking  one  step  for  his  own  preser- 
vation, till  the  God  whom  he  served  said,  'Get 
thee  hence,  and  turn  thee  eastward,  and  hide  thy- 
self by  the  brook  Cherith,  that  is  before  Jordan ; 
and  it  shall  be  that  thou  shalt  drink  of  the  brook ; 
and  I  have  commanded  the  ravens  to  feed  thee 
there'  (I  Kings  xvii  :3,  4).  Other  and  better 
means  of  protection  from  the  impending  danger 
might  seem  open  to  him;  hut.  regardless  of  these, 
he  hastened  to  obey  the  Divine  mandate,  and  'went 
and  dwelt  by  the  brook  Cherith  that  is  before 
Jordan'    (I   Kings  xvii:5).     (See  Cherith.) 

Some  commentators,  availing  themselves  of  the 
fact  that  orcfriwi,  which  we  translate  ravens,  means, 
in  Ezek.  xxvii  :27,  merchants,  have  tried  to  explain 
away  the  miraculous  character  of  God's  preserva- 
tion of  his  servant  at  Cherith.  Others  again  have 
thought  that  the  original  signifies  Arabians,  as  in 
2  Chron.  xxi:i6:  Nch.  iv7;  where  the  like  word 
is  used  I  or  possibly  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
Arabah,  near  Beth-shan  (Josh.  xv:6,  and  xviii : 
18,  etc.).  In  the  face  of  such  opinions  as  these,  we 
still  believe  that  ravens  and  not  men  were  the 
instruments  which  God,  on  this  occasion,  em 
ployed  to  carry  needful  food  to  his  exiled  and  per- 
secuted servant:  and. in  this  he  would  give  us  a 
manifest  proof  of  His  sovereignty  over  all  creat- 
ures. But,  it  has  been  inquired,  how  could  these 
birds  obtain  food  of  a  proper  kind,  and  of  a  suffi- 
cient quantity,  to  supply  the  daily  wants  of  the 
prophet?  The  answer  to  this  inquiry  is  very  sim- 
ple. We  cannot  tell.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know 
that  God  engaged  to  make  a  provision  for  him, 
and  that  He  failed  not  to  fulfill  his  engagement. 
We  need  not  to  speculate,  as  some  have  done,  as 
to  whether  this  supply  was  taken  from  Ahab's  or 
Jchoshaphat's  tabic,  or  from  that  of  one  of  the 
seven  thousand  of  Israel  who  had  not  bowed  the 
knee  to  Baal. 

A  fresh  trial  now  awaits  this  servant  of  God, 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  he  bears  it  we  see 
the  strength  of  his  faith.  For  one  year,  as  some 
suppose,  God  had  miraculously  provided  for  his 
bodily  wants  at  Cherith  :  but  the  brook  which  here- 
tofore had  afforded  him  the  needful  refreshment 
there  became  dried  up. 

(3)  Zarephath.  Encouraged  by  past  experi- 
ence of  his  heavenly  Father's  care  of  him.  the 
prophet  still  waited  patiently  till  He  said.  '.Arise 
(1  Kings  xviiig),  get  thee  to  Zarephath.  which 
belongeth  to  Zidon,  and  dwell  there ;  behold.  I 
have  commanded  a  widow  woman  there  to  sustain 
thee."  He  then,  at  once,  set  out  on  the  journey, 
and  now  arrived  at  Zarephath.  he.  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  God's  providence,  met.  as  he  entered  its 
gate,  the  very  woman  who  was  deputed  to  give 
him  immediate  support 


But  his  faith  is  again  put  to  a  sore  test,  for  he 
found  her  engaged  in  a  way  which  was  well  cal- 
culated to  discourage  all  his  hopes ;  she  was  gath- 
ering sticks  for  the  purpose,  as  she  assured  him, 
of  cooking  the  last  meal,  and  now  that  the  famine 
prevailed  there,  as  it  did  in  Israel,  she  saw  noth- 
ing before  her  and  her  only  son  but  starvation 
and  death.  How  then  could  the  prophet  ask  for, 
and  how  could  she  think  of  giving,  a  part  of  her 
last  morsel? 

The  same  Divine  Spirit  inspired  him  to  assure 
her  that  she  and  her  child  should  be  even  miracu- 
lously provided  for  during  the  continuance  of  tht 
famine;  and  also  influenced  her  heart  to  receive, 
without  doubting,  the  assurance.  The  kindness  of 
this  widow  in  baking  the  first  cake  for  Elijah  was 
well  requited  with  a  prophet's  reward  (Matt,  x: 
41,  42).  She  afforded  one  meal  to  him.  and  Ciod 
afforded  many  10  her  (see  i  Kings  xvii:i6). 

(4)  Answered  Prayer,  God  saw  fit  to  visit 
them  with  a  temporary  calamity  which  is  narrated 
as  follows :  'And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  son  of 
the  woman,  the  mistress  of  the  house,  fell  sick ; 
and  his  sickness  was  so  sore  that  there  was  no  life 
left  in  him'  (I  Kings  xvii:i7).  Verse  18  contains 
the  expostulation  with  the  prophet  of  this  be- 
reaved widow;  she  rashly  imputes  the  death  to  his 
presence.  Elijah  retaliates  not,  but  calmly  takes 
the  dead  child  out  of  the  mother's  bosom,  and  lays 
it  on  his  own  bed  (verse  19),  that  there  he  may, 
in  private,  pray  the  more  fervently  for  its  restora- 
tion. His  prayer  was  heard,  and  answered  by  the 
restoration  of  life  to  the  child,  and  of  gladness  to 
the  widow's  heart. 

(5)  Message  to  Ahab.  Since  now,  however, 
the  long-prolractcd  famine,  with  all  its  attendant 
horrors,  failed  to  detach  Ahab  and  his  guilty  peo- 
ple from  their  abominable  idolatries.  God  merci- 
fully gave  them  another  opportunity  of  repenting 
and  turning  to  Himself.     For  three  years  and  six 

•  months  (James  v:i7)  the  destructive  famine  had 
spread  its  deadly  influence  over  the  whole  nation 
of  Israel.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  Israel 
when  Elijah  once  again  stood  before  Ahab.  Wish- 
ing not  to  tempt  God  by  going  unnecessarily 
into  danger,  he  first  presented  himself  to  good 
Obadiah  (l  Kings  xviii  :7).  This  principal  serv- 
ant of  Ahab  was  also  a  true  servant  of  God; 
and  in  recognizing  the  prophet  he  treated  him 
with  honor  and  respect.  Elijah  requested  him 
10  announce  to  Ahab  that  he  had  returned. 
Obadiah,  apparently  slung  by  the  unkindness  of 
this  request,  replied.  'What  have  I  sinned,  that 
thou  shouldest  thus  expose  me  to  Ahab's  rage, 
who  will  certainly  slay  me  for  not  apprehendinjr 
thee,  for  whom  he  has  so  long  and  so  anxiously 
sought  in  all  lands  and  in  all  confederate  countries, 
that  they  should  not  harbor  a  traitor  whom  he 
looks  upon  as  the  author  of  the  famine."  etc.  More- 
over, he  would  delicately  intimate  to  Elijah  how 
he  had  actually  jeoparded  his  own  life  in  securing 
that  of  one  hundred  of  the  Lord's  prophets,  and 
whom  he  had  fed  at  his  own  expense.  Satisfied 
with  Elijah's  reply  to  this  touching  appeal,  where- 
in he  removed  all  his  fears  about  the  Spirit's 
carrying  himself  away  (as  2  Kings  ii  :if-i6:  Acts 
viii  :,19),  he  resolves  to  be  the  prophet's  messenger 
to  Ahab. 

(6)  Meeting  with  the  Kin^.  Intending  to  be 
revenged  on  him.  or  to  inquire  when  rain  might 
be  expected,  .\hab  now  came  forth  to  meet  Elijah. 
He  at  once  charged  him  with  Wing  the  main  cause 
of  all  the  calamities  which  he  and  the  nation  had 
suffered.  But  Elijah  flung  back  the  charge  upon 
himself,  assigning  the  real  cause  to  be  his  own 
sin  of  idolatry.     Regarding,  however,  his  magis- 
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terial  position,  while  he  reproved  his  sin,  he  re- 
quests him  to  exercise  his  authority  in  summon- 
ing an  assembly  to  Mount  Carmel,  that  the  con- 
troversy between  them  might  be  decided,  whether 
the  king  or  the  prophet  was  Israel's  troubler. 

(7)  Mount  CarmeL  Whatever  the  secret 
motives  which  induced  Ahab  to  comply  with  this 
proposal,  God  directed  the  result.  Elijah  offered 
to  decide  this  controversy  between  God  and  Baal 
by  a  miracle  from  Heaven  (I  Kings  xviiiup). 
As  fire  was  the  element  over  which  Baal  was  sup- 
posed to  preside,  the  prophet  proposes  (wishing 
to  give  them  every  advantage),  that,  two  bullocks 
being  slain,  and  laid  each  upon  a  distinct  altar, 
the  one  for  Baal,  the  other  for  Jehovah,  which- 
ever should  be  consumed  by  fire  must  proclaim 
whose  the  people  of  Israel  were,  and  whom  it  was 
their  duty  to  serve. 

(8)  Priests  of  BaaL  Elijah  wills  to  have  sum- 
moned not  only  all  the  elders  of  Israel,  but  also 
the  four  hundred  priests  of  Baal  belonging  to 
Jezebel's  court,  and  the  four  hundred  and  fifty 
who  were  dispersed  over  the  kingdom  (verse  19). 
Confident  of  success,  because  doubtless  God  had 
revealed  the  whole  matter  to  him,  he  enters  the 
lists  of  contest  with  the  four  hundred  and  fifty 
priests  of  Baal.  Having  reconstructed  an  altar 
which  had  once  belonged  to  God,  with  twelve 
stones — as  if  to  declare  that  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel  should  again  be  united  in  the  service  of 
Jehovah — and  having  laid  thereon  his  bullock, 
and  filled  the  trench  by  which  it  was  surrounded 
w-ith  large  quantities  of  water,  lest  any  suspicion 
of  deceit  might  occur  to  any  mind,  the  prophet 
gives  place  to  the  Baalites — allows  them  to  make 
trial  first.  In  vain  did  these  deceived  and  deceiv- 
ing men  call,  from  morning  till  evening,  upon  Baal 
— in  vain  did  they  now  mingle  their  own  blood 
with  that  of  the  sacrifice :  no  answer  was  given — 
no  fire  descended   (verse  26). 

(9)  Descent  of  Pire.  Elijah  having  rebuked 
their  folly  and  wickedness  with  the  sharpest  irony, 
and  it  being  at  last  evident  to  all  that  their  eft'orts 
to  obtain  the  wished-for  fire  were  vain,  now,  at 
the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice,  offered  up  his 
prayer.  The  Baalites'  prayer  was  long,  that  of  the 
prophet  is  short — charging  God  with  the  care  of 
His  covenant,  of  His  truth,  and  of  His  glory — 
when,  behold,  'the  fire  came  down,  licked  up  the 
water,  and  consumed  not  only  the  bullock,  but  the 
very  stones  of  the  altar  also'  (verse  38).  The  effect 
of  this  on  the  mind  of  the  people  was  what  the 
prophet  desired  :  acknowledging  the  awful  presence 
of  the  Godhead,  they  exclaim,  as  with  one  voice, 
'The  Lord  He  is  God ;  the  Lord  He  is  God  I' 
Seizing  the  opportunity  whilst  the  people's  hearts 
were  warm  with  the  fresh  conviction  of  this 
miracle,  he  bade  them  take  those  juggling  priests 
and  kill  them. 

(10)  Answer  to  Prayer  for  Bain.  All  this 
Elijah  might  lawfully  do  at  God's  direction,  and 
under  the  sanction  of  His  law  (Deut.  xiii  15  ;  xviii : 
20).  Ahab  having  now  publicly  vindicated  God'3 
violated  law  by  giving  his  royal  sanction  to  the 
execution  of  Baal's  priests,  Elijah  informed  him 
that  he  may  go  up  to  his  tent  on  Carmel  to  takr  re- 
freshment, for  God  will  send  the  desired  rain 
(verse  41).  In  the  meantime  he  prayed  earnestly 
(James  v  :I7,  18)  for  this  blessing :  God  hears  and 
answers:  a  little  cloud  arises  out  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea,  in  sight  of  which  the  prophet  now 
was,  diffuses  itself  gradually  over  the  entire  face 
of  the  heavens,  and  now  empties  its  refreshing 
waters  upon  the  whole  land  of  Israel !  Here  was 
another  proof  of  the  Divine  mission  of  the  prophet, 
from  which,  we  should  imagine,  the  whole  nation 


must  have  profited ;  but  subsequent  events  would 
seem  to  prove  that  the  impression  produced  by 
these  dealings  of  God  was  of  a  very  partial  and 
temporary  character.  Impressed  with  the  hope 
that  the  report  of  God's  miraculous  actings  at 
Carmel  might  not  only  reach  the  ear,  but  also 
penetrate  and  soften  the  hard  heart  of  Jezebel,  and 
anxious  that  the  reformation  of  his  country  should 
spread  in  and  about  Jezreel  also,  Elijah,  strength- 
ened, as  we  are  told,  from  on  high,  now  accom- 
panies Ahab  thither  on  foot. 

(11)  Jezebel.  How  ill-founded  the  prophet's 
expectation  was,  subsequent  events  too  painfully 
proved.  Jezebel,  instead  of  receiving  Elijah  obvi- 
ously as  the  messenger  of  God  for  good  to  her 
nation,  now  secretly  conceives  and  openly  declares 
her  fixed  purpose  to  put  him  to  death  (i  Kings 
xix:i).  Terrified  by  the  knowledge  of  this  vile 
woman's  design  he  fled  into  the  wilderness  and 
there  longed  for  death. 

(13)  Angel  Ministry.  But  God  is  still 
gracious  to  him.  He  now,  alone  in  the  wilderness 
and  at  Mount  Horeb,  will  at  once  touch  his  heart 
and  correct  his  petulancy  by  the  ministration  of 
His  angel,  and  by  a  fearful  exhibition  of  His 
Divine  power.  And  having  done  this,  revealing 
Himself  in  the  gentle  accents  of  a  still  voice,  He 
announces  to  him  that  he  must  go  and  anoint 
Hazael  king  over  Syria,  Jehu  king  over  Israel, 
and  Elisha  prophet  in  his  own  place,  ere  death 
can  put  a  period  to  his  labors  (i  Kings  xix:is). 
When  God  had  comforted  His  prophet  by  telling 
him  of  these  three  instruments  he  had  in  store  to 
vindicate  his  own  insulted  honor,  then  he  con- 
vinced him  of  his  mistake  in  saying  'I  only  am  left 
alone,'  etc.,  by  the  assurance  that  there  were  seven 
thousand  in  Israel  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee 
to  Baal. 

(13)  Elisha.  Leaving  the  cave  of  Horeb,  Eli- 
jah now  proceeded  to  the  field  where  he  found 
Elisha  in  the  act  of  ploughing,  and.  without  utter- 
ing a  word,  he  cast  his  prophet's  mantle  over  him, 
which  was  a  symbol  of  his  being  clothed  with 
God's  spirit  (verse  19).  The  Divine  impression 
produced  upon  the  mind  of  Elisha  by  this  act  of 
Elijah  made  him  willing  to  leave  all  things  and  fol- 
low him. 

(14)  Naboth.  For  about  six  years  from  this 
calling  of  Elisha  we  find  no  notice  in  the  sacred 
history  of  Elijah,  till  God  sent  him  once  again  to 
pronounce  sore  judgments  upon  Ahab  and  Jezebel 
for  the  murder  of  unoffending  Naboth  (i  Kings 
xxi:i7,  etc.).  How  he  and  his  associate  in  the 
prophetic  office  employed  themselves  during  this 
time  we  are  not  told.  We  need  not  dwell  Vipon 
the  complicated  character  of  Ahab's  wickedness 
(l  Kings  xxi)  in  winking  at  the  murderous 
means  whereby  Jezebel  procured  for  him  the  in- 
alienable property  of  Naboth.  (See  Ahab;  Na- 
both.) When  he  seemed  to  be  triumphing  in  the 
possession  of  his  ill-obtained  gain,  Elijah  stood 
before  him,  and  threatened  him,  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  (l  Kings  xxi:i9-25),  B.  C.  869  (comp.  2 
Kings  ix:2i-26  inclusive),  that  God  would  retali- 
ate blood  for  blood,  and  that  not  on  himself  only — 
'his  seventy  sons  shall  die,  and  (comp.  2  Kings 
i.x:io)  Jezebel  shall  become  meat  for  dogs.' 
Fearing  that  these  predictions  would  prove  true, 
as  those  about  the  rain  and  fire  had  done,  Ahab 
now  assumed  the  manner  of  a  penitent ;  and, 
though  subsequent  acts  proved  the  insincerity  of 
his  repentance,  yet  God  rewards  his  temporary 
abasement  by  a  temporary  arrest  of  judgment. 
We  see,  however,  in  after  parts  of  this  sacred 
history,    how   the   judgments    denounced    against 
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nim,   his   abandoned  consort,  and  children,   took 
effect  to  the  very  letter. 

2.  Elijah  and  Jihaiiah.  Elijah  again  retires 
from  the  history  till  an  act  of  blasphemy  on  the 
part  of  Ahaziah,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ahab, 
causes  God  to  call  him  forth. 

(1)  Message  to  Ahaziah.  Ahaziah  met  with 
an  injury,  and,  fearing  that  it  might  be  unto  death, 
he,  as  if  to  prove  himself  worthy  of  being  the  son 
of  idolatrous  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  sent  to  consult 
Baalzcbub,  the  idol-god  of  Ekron;  but  the  Angel 
of  the  Lord  told  Elijah  to  go  forth  and  meet  the 
messengers  of  the  king  (2  Kings  i  :3,  4),  and  as- 
sure them  that  he  shall  not  recover.  Suddenly 
reappearing  before  their  master,  he  said  unto 
them,  'Why  are  ye  now  turned  back?'  when  they 
answered,  'there  came  a  man  up  to  meet  us,  and 
said  unto  us.  Go,  turn  again  unto  the  king  that 
sent  you,  and  say  unto  him,  thus  sailh  the  Lord: 
is  it  not  because  there  is  no  God  in  Israel  that 
thou  sendest  to  inquire  of  Baalzebub,  the  god  of 
Ekron?  Wherefore  thou  shalt  not  come  down 
from  that  bed  on  which  thou  art  gone  up,  but 
shalt  surely  die.' 

(2)  Armed  Men.  Conscience  seems  to  have 
at  once  whispered  to  him  that  the  man  who  dared 
to  arrest  his  messengers  with  such  a  communica- 
tion must  be  Elijah,  the  bold  but  unsuccessful  re- 
prover of  his  parents.  Determined  to  chastise 
him  for  such  an  insult,  he  sent  a  captain  and  fifty 
armed  men  to  bring  him  into  his  presence;  but  lo! 
at  Elijah's  word  the  fire  descends  from  Heaven 
and  consumes  the  whole  band !  Attributing  this 
destruction  fef  his  men  to  some  natural  cause,  he 
sent  forth  another  company,  on  whom  though  the 
same  judgment  fell,  this  impious  king  is  not  satis- 
fied till  another  and  a  similar  effort  is  made  to 
capture  the  prophet.  The  captain  of  the  third 
band  implored  mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  prophet, 
and  mtrcy  was  granud. 

(3)  Death  of  Ahaziah.  Descending  at  once 
from  Carmel,  he  accompanies  him  to  Ahaziah. 
Fearless  of  his  wrath  Elijah  now  repeats  to  the 
king  himself  what  he  had  before  said  to  his  mes- 
sengers, and  agreeably  thereto,  the  sacred  narra- 
tive informi;  us  that  .Ahaziah  died. 

(4)  Translation  of  Elijah.  The  above  was 
the  last  more  public  effort  which  the  prophet  made 
to  reform  Israel.  His  warfare  being  now  accom- 
plished on  earth,  God,  whom  he  had  so  long  and 
so  faithfully  served,  will  translate  him  in  a  chariot 
of  fire  to  Heaven.  Conscious  of  this,  he  deter- 
mines to  spend  his  last  moments  in  imparling 
Divine  instruction  to,  and  pronouncing  his  last 
benediction  upon,  the  students  in  the  colleges  of 
Beth-el  and  Jericho;  accordingly,  he  made  a  cir- 
cuit from  Gilgal.  near  the  Jordan,  to  Beth-el,  and 
from  thence  to  Jericho.  Wishing  either  to  he 
alone  at  the  moment  of  being  caught  up  to 
Heaven;  or,  what  is  more  probable,  anxious  to 
test  the  affection  of  Elisha  (as  Christ  did  that  of 
Peter),  he  delicately  intimates  to  him  not  to  ac- 
company him  in  this  tour.  But  the  faithful 
Elisha,  to  whom,  as  also  to  the  schools  of  the 
prophets,  God  had  revealed  his  purpose  to  remove 
Elijah,  declares  with  an  oath  his  fixed  determina- 
tion not  to  forsake  his  master  now  at  the  close  of 
his  earthly  pilgrimage.  Ere  yet,  however,  the 
chariot  of  God  de-^ccnded  for  him,  he  asks  what 
he  should  do  for  Elisha.  The  latter,  feeling  that, 
as  the  former's  successor,  he  was,  in  a  sense,  his 
son,  and,  therefore,  entitled  to  a  double  portion; 
or  rather,  conscious  of  the  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult duties  which  now  awaited  him,  asks  for  a 
double  portion  of  Elijah's  spirit.     Elijah,  acknowl- 


edging the  magnitude  of  the  request,  yet  promises 
to  grant  it  on  the  contingency  of  Elisha  seeing 
him  at  the  moment  of  his  rapture.  Possibly  this 
contingency  was  placed  before  him  in  order  to 
make  him  more  on  the  watch,  that  the  glorious 
departure  of  Elijah  should  not  take  place  without 
his  actually  seeing  it.  Whilst  standing  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Jordan,  whose  waters  were  mirac- 
ulously parted  for  them  to  pass  over  on  dry 
ground,  and  possibly  engaged  in  discourse  about 
anointing  Hazacl  king  over  Syria,  angels  descend- 
ed, as  in  a  fiery  chariot,  and,  in  the  sight  of  fifty 
of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  and  Elisha,  carried 
Elijah  into  Heaven,  Elisha,  at  this  wonderful 
sight,  cries  out,  like  a  bereaved  child,  'My  Father, 
my  Father,  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen 
thereof;'  as  if  he  had  said.  Alas!  the  strength  and 
saviour  of  Israel  is  now  departed!  But  no;  God 
designed  that  the  mantle  which  fell  from  Elijah 
as  he  ascended  should  now  remain  with  Elisha  as 
a  pledge  that  the  office  and  spirit  of  the  former 
had  now  fallen  upon  himself.  J.  W.  D. 

(5)  Elijah  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration. 
That  wild  figure,  that  stern  voice,  those  deeds  of 
blood,  which  stand  out  in  such  startling  relief 
from  the  pages  of  the  old  records  of  Elijah,  are 
seen  by  us  all  silvered  over  with  the  "white  and 
glistering"  light  of  the  Mountain  of  Transfigura- 
tion (Matt.  xvii:2;  Mark  ix:2).  When  he  last 
stood  on  the  soil  of  his  native  Gilead  he  was  des- 
titute, afflicted,  tormented,  wandering  about  "in 
sheep-skins  and  goat-skins,  in  deserts  and  moun- 
tains, and  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth."  But 
these  things  have  passed  away  into  the  distance, 
and  with  them  has  receded  the  fiery  zeal,  the  de- 
structive wrath,  which  accompanied  them.  Under 
that  heavenly  light  they  fall  back  into  their  proper 
proportions,  and  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  Baal  and  Ash- 
toreth  are  forgotten,  as  we  listen  to  the  prophet 
talking  to  our  Lord — talking  of  that  event  wliich 
was  to  be  the  consummation  of  all  that  he  had  suf- 
fered and  striven  for — "talking  of  his  decease 
which  he  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem." 
(Smith.  Bib.  Did.) 

3.  Character.  Elijah's  character  was  one  of 
great  moral  sublimity  and  unquestioning  faith  in 
God.  The  sterner  side  of  his  nature  is  mainly 
portrayed  in  the  Old  Testament.  But  the  refer- 
ences in  the  New  Testament  set  forth  a  very  dif- 
ferent side  of  his  character  to  that  brought  out 
in  the  historical  narrative.  They  speak  of  his 
being  a  man  of  like  passions  with  ourselves 
(James  v:!/)  ;  of  his  kindness  to  the  widow  of 
Sarepta  (Luke  iv:2S);  of  his  "restoring  all 
things"  (Matt.  xvii:ii);  "turning  the  hearts  of 
the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  disobedient  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  just"  (Mai,  iv:5,  6;  Luke  i  :I7). 
The  moral  lessons  to  be  derived  from  these  facts 
must  he  expanded  elsewhere  than  here;  it  will  he 
sufficient  in  this  place  to  call  attention  to  the  great 
differences  which  may  exist  between  the  popular 
and  contemporary  view  of  an  eminent  character, 
and  the  real  settled  judgment  formed  In  the  prog- 
ress of  time,  when  the  excitement  of  his  more 
brilliant  but  more  evanescent  deeds  has  passed 
away.  Precious  indeed  arc  the  scattered  bints  and 
faint  touches  which  enable  us  thus  lo  soften  the 
harsh  outlines  or  the  discordant  coloring  of  the 
earlier  picture.     (Smith,  Bib.  Diet.) 

ELIKA  (e-U'kil,  (Heb.  "R'^S,  e/-ff-k,iw- ,  God 

his  rejecter),  one  of  David's  guard  (2  .Sam.  xxiii: 
251.  He  was  a  ll.iroilite,  i.  e.,  from  some  jilacc 
called  Charod,  but  his  name  is  wauling  in  the  cor- 
responding list  (I  Chroii.  xi:27),  It  C.  1046. 
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ELIIff  (5'lira),  (Heb.  ^Y^,  ay-leem' ,  trees),  sec- 
ond station  in  the  desert  of  Israel  (Exod.  xv;27r 
Num.  xxxiii:9),  where  they  encamped  for  a  month 
(Exod.  xvi:i). 

ELIMELECH  (e-lira'e-lek),  (Heb.  '^^P""??^:,  el-ee- 

nieh'lek,  God  the  king),  a  native  of  Bethlehem, 
husband  of  Naomi,  and  father  by  her  of  two  sons, 
Mahlon  and  Chilion  (B.C.  1368).  In  a  time  of 
scarcity  he  withdrew  with  his  family  into  the  land 
of  Moab,  where  he  died  (Ruth  i:i-3).   (See  Naomi; 

KUTH). 

ELIOENAI  (e-li-o-e'na-i),  (Heb.   'i?'';??.   el-yo- 

ay-tiah'ee,  a  contracted  form  of  the  name  Elihoe- 
nai,  toward  Jehovah  are  my  eyes). 

1.  A  descendant  of  Benjamin  and  head  of  one 
of  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Becher  (I  Chron. 
vii:8).     (B.C.  1856.) 

2.  Head  of  one  of  the  families  of  the  Simeonites 
(I  Chron.  iv:36).     (B.  C.  1618.) 

3.  Grandson  of  Kore  and  son  of  Meshelemiah. 
He  was  a  Korhite  Levite,  who  with  his  father  and 
sixteen  others  of  his  brothers  and  relatives 
guarded  the  east-gate  of  the  "house  of  Jehovah." 
As  there  were  six  Levites  daily  on  guard  at  this 
gate,  his  turn  would  come  every  third  day  (i 
Chron.  xxvi  :3,  17).     (B.  C.  1015.) 

4.  Eldest  son  of  Neariah,  son  of  Shemaiah. 
This  would  make  him  in  the  seventh  generation 
from  Zerubbabel  (I  Chron.  iii  :23,  24).  (B.  C. 
460.) 

5.  Son  of  Pashur,  and  one  of  the  priests  in  the 
days  of  Ezra,  who  married  foreign  wives  (Ezra 
x:22).  Perhaps  he  is  the  same  as  the  one  men- 
tioned in  (Neh.  xii:4i),  who  assisted  with 
trumpets  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem.    (B.  C.  457.) 

6.  Son  of  Zattu  (Ezra  x:27).  He  had  married 
a  foreign  wife.     (B.  C.  457.)       , 

ELIPHAL  (el'i-phal),  (Heb.  ■?'.??,  el-ee-faivf , 
God  his  judge),  one  of  David's  guard,  the  son  of 
Ur  (I  Cliron.  xi:35),  B.C.  1046.  In  2  Sam.  xxiii; 
34,  the  name  is  given  Eliphelet.    (See  Ur.) 

ELIPHALET  (e-liph'a-let),  (Heb.  ^^?."'^?:■  el-ee- 
feh'let,  God  delivers),  the  thirteenth  and  last  of 
the  sons  born  to  David  after  his  establishment  in 
Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v:i6;  I  Chron.  xiviy).  In 
I  Chron.  iii:8  the  name  appears  as  Eliphelet. 
Elpalet  and  Phaltiel  are  also  equivalents. 
(See  Eliphelet.) 

ELIPHAZ  (el'i-phaz),  (Heb.  '?"!<.,  ^/-<-i--/aj', 
God  the  strong). 

1.  A  son  of  Esau  and  Adah  (Gen.  xxxvi  14,  10, 
II,  16;  I  Chron.  i:3S,  36).    ( B.  C.  after  1963.) 

2.  One  of  the  three  friends  who  came  to  con- 
dole with  Job  in  his  affliction,  and  who  took  part 
in  that  remarkable  discussion  which  occupies  the 
book  of  Job.  (B.  C.  about  2200).  He  was  of 
Teman  in  Idumaea;  and  as  Eliphaz  the  son  of 
Esau  had  a  son  called  Teman,  from  whom  the 
place  took  its  name,  there  is  reason  to  conclude 
that  this  Eliphaz  was  a  descendant  of  the  former 
Eliphaz.  Some,  indeed,  even  go  so  far  as  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Eliphaz  of  Job  was  no  other  than 
the  son  of  Esau.  This  view  is  of  course  confined 
to  those  who  refer  the  age  of  Job  to  the  time  of 
the  patriarchs. 

Eliphaz  is  the  first  of  the  friends  to  take  up  the 
debate,  in  reply  to  Job's  passionate  complaints. 
The  scope  of  his  argument  and  the  character  of 
his  oratory  are  described  underanother  head.  (See 
Job,  Book  of.)  He  appears  to  have  been  the  old- 
est of  the  speakers,  from  which  circumstance,  or 
from  natural   dispa«tion,   his   language   is   more 


mild  and  sedate  than  that  of  any  of  the  other 
speakers.  He  begins  his  orations  with  delicacy, 
and  conducts  his  part  of  the  argument  with  con- 
siderable address.  His  share  in  the  controversy 
occupies  chapters  iv,  v,  xv,  xxii. 

ELIPHELEH  (e-liph'e-leh),  (Heb.  "^^T^^..,  el- 
ee -fe- lay'  hoo,  whom  God  makes  distinguished, 
whom  God  distinguishes),  a  Merarite  Levite. 
David  appointed  him  to  play  the  harp  at  the  time 
the  Ark  was  brought  up  to  Jerusalem  (i  Chron. 
xv:l8,  21),  B.C.  982. 

ELIPHELET  (e-llph'e-let),  (Heb.  ^^^r^l*,,  el-ee- 
feh'let,  God  of  deliverance). 

1.  One  of  the  sons  of  David,  born  after  his 
establishment  in  Jerusalem  (i  Chron.  iii:6).  The 
name  is  given  Elpalet  (i  Chron.  xiv  :$,  6).  In 
I  Chron,  iii  :8,  the  name  occurs  again  as  one  of  the 
sons  of  David.  It  is  believed  by  some  that  there 
were  not  two  sons  by  this  name,  but  that  it  is  a 
transcriber's  mistake.  Both  are  omitted  in  Sam- 
uel ;  but  both  appear  in  two  separate  lists  in 
Chronicles.     (B.  C.  989.) 

2.  One  of  David's  "thirty,"  son  of  Ahasbai,  son 
of  the  Maachathite  (2  Sam.  xxiii  134) .  (B.  C. 
1048.)  In  I  Chron.  xi  :3s,  the  name  appears  as 
Eliphal. 

3.  Son  of  Eshek  and  descendant  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan    (i    Chron.   viii:39).     (B.   C.   830.) 

4.  A  leader  of  the  Bene-Adonikam,  who  re- 
turned with  Ezra  from  Babylon  (Ezra  viii:i3). 
(B.  C.  459) 

5.  One  of  the  Bene-Hashum  who,  in  the  time 
of  Ezra,  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezra  x:33). 
(B.  C.  458.) 

ELISABETH  (e-liz'a-beth),  (Or.  'E\i(rd/3eT,  el-ee- 

sab'et,  from  Heb.  i'?*'.^;,  el-ee-sheh'bak,  God  her 

oith),  wife  of  Zacharias,  and  mother  of  John  the 
Baptist  (Luke  i;;).  The  name  in  this  precise  shape 
does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  the 
names  of  few  females  are  given.  But  it  is  a  He- 
brew name,  the  same  in  fact  as  Elisheba  (which 
see). 

ELISETTS  (el'i-se'us),  (Gr.  'EXitrcraios),  the  same  as 
Elisha  in  the  English  Translation  of  the  New 
Testament  (Luke  iv;27). 

ELISHA  (e-li'sha),  (Heb.  1'?^"'"?^,  el-ee-shaw', 
God  the  deliverer). 

(1)  Call.  For  the  manner  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  Elisha  was  called  to  the  prophetic 
office,  see  Elijah. 

(2)  Successor  to  Elijah.  Anxious  to  enter  at 
once  upon  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office,  Elisha 
determined  to  visit  the  schools  of  the  prophets 
which  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan.  Ac- 
cordingly, returning  to  this  river,  and  wishing  that 
sensible  evidence  should  be  afforded,  both  to  him- 
self and  others,  of  the  spirit  and  power  of  his  de- 
parted master  resting  upon  him.  he  struck  its 
waters  with  Elijah's  mantle,  when  they  parted 
asunder  and  opened  a  way  for  him  to  pass  over  on 
dry  land.  Witnessing  this  miraculous  transaction, 
the  fifty  sons  of  the  prophets,  who  had  seen  from 
the  opposite  side  Elijah's  ascension,  and  who  were 
awaiting  Elisha's  return,  now,  with  becoming  rev- 
erence, acknowledged  him  their  spiritual  head. 
(B.  C.  about  846.) 

(3)  Divine  Authority.  The  Divine  authority 
by  which  Elisha  became  the  successor  of  Elijah 
received  further  confirmation  from  the  miracle 
whereby  the  bitter  waters  of  Jericho  were  made 
sweet,  and  the  place  thereby  rendered  fit  for  the 
habitation  of  man  (2  Kings  ii:i9-22). 

As  the  general   visitor   of  the   schools   of  the 
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prophets,  Elisha  nnw  passes  on  from  Jericho  to 
the  college  which  was  at  Ikthcl. 

(4)  Mocked.  Ere.  however,  he  entered  Bethel, 
there  met  him  from  thence  (2  Kings  ii:23,  24) 
children,  or  young  people,  who,  no  doubt  instigated 
by  their  idolatrous  parents,  tauntingly  told  him 
to  ascend  into  heaven,  as  did  his  master,  Elijah. 
There  was  in  their  expressions  an  admixture  of 
rudeness,  infidelity,  and  impiety.  But  the  in- 
habitants of  Bethel  were  to  know'  from  bitter  ex- 
perience, that  to  dishonor  God's  prophets  was  to 
dishonor  Himself;  for  Elisha  was  at  the  moment 
inspired  to  pronounce  the  judgment  which  at  once 
took  effect :  God,  who  never  wants  for  instru- 
ments to  accomplish  his  purposes,  caused  two  she- 
bears  to  emerge  from  a  neighboring  wood,  and 
destroy  the  young  delinquents. 

(5)  Assists  Jehoram.  Jehoram,  who  reigned 
over  Israel  at  this  time,  though  not  a  Baaltle,  was 
yet  addicted  to  the  sin  of  Jeroboam :  still  he  in- 
herits the  friendship  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  good 
king  of  Judza,  whose  counsel,  possibly,  under  God, 
had  detached  him  from  the  more  gross  idolatry 
of  his  father  Ahab.  Wishing  to  see  the  now  re- 
volted king  of  Moab  reduced  to  his  wonted  alle- 
giance to  Israel,  Jehoshaphat  determined  to  go  up 
to  battle  against  him,  together  with  Jclioram,  and 
his  own  tributary  the  king  of  Edom.  These  com- 
bined armies  met  together  on  the  plains  of  Edom. 
Confident  in  their  own  powers  they  press  onward 
against  the  enemy ;  but,  not  meeting  him,  another 
of  a  more  formidable  character  started  up  before 
them.  In  the  midst  of  the  arid  plains  of  Arabia 
Petraea  they  could  find  no  water.  Jehoram  de- 
plores the  calamity  into  which  they  had  fallen, 
but  Jehoshaphat  inquired  for  a  prophet.  On 
this,  one  of  his  courtiers  said  to  Jehoram,  'Here 
is  Elisha,  the  son  of  Shaphat,  who  poured  water 
on  the  hands  of  Elijah.'  No  sooner  were  they 
made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  Elisha  was  at 
hand  th.in  the  three  kings  waited  upon  him.  Eli- 
sha, feeling  that  it  was  nought  but  superstitious 
fear,  joined  to  the  influence  of  Jehoshaphat, 
which  led  Jehoram  thus  to  consult  him,  now  in- 
dignantly and  tauntingly  advises  him  to  go  for 
succor  to  the  gods  of  his  father  Ahab  and  of  his 
mother  Jezebel.  The  reproved  monarch  was  then 
led  to  acknowledge  the  impolcncy  of  those  gods 
in  whom  he  had  trusted,  and  the  power  of  that 
God  whom  he  had  neglected.  Still  the  man  of 
God,  seeing  the  hollowness  of  Jehoram's  humilia- 
tion, continues :  'As  the  Lord  liveth,  before  whom 
I  stand,  surely  were  it  not  that  I  regard  the  pres- 
ence of  Jehoshaphat.  the  king  of  Jiidah.  I  would 
not  look  toward  thee.'  Having  thus  addressed 
Jehoram,  Elisha  desired  a  minstrel  to  be  brought 
before  him;  and  now  when  his  spirit  is  calmed 
by,  perhaps,  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion,  Jehovah 
approaches  His  prophet  in  the  power  of  inspira- 
tion, as  it  is  written,  'The  hand  of  the  Lord  came 
upon  him.'  The  minstrel  ceases,  and  Elisha 
conimimicalcs  the  joyful  intelligence  that  not 
only  should  water  be  miraculously  supplied,  but 
also  that  Moab  should  lie  overcome.  .^cco^dingIy 
the  riext  morning  they  realized  the  truth  of  this 
prediction.  But  the  same  water  which  preserves 
their  lives  l>ecomes  the  sfwrce  of  destruction  to 
their  enemies.  The  Moabites,  who  had  received 
intelligence  of  the  advance  of  the  allied  army, 
were  now  assembled  upon  their  frontiers  When 
the  sun  was  up.  and  its  rosy  light  first  fell  upon 
the  water,  their  vanguard,  beholding  it  at  a  dis- 
tance, siipposcd  it  to  be  blood.  Thus  the  notion 
was  rapidly  spread  from  one  end  to  another  that 
the  kings  were  surely  slain,  having  fallen  out 
amongst  themselves.    Hence  there  was  a  universal 


shout,  'Moab,  to  the  spoil  I'  and  they  went  forward 
confident  of  victory.  But  beholding  the  Israelitish 
squadrons  advancing  to  meet  them  they  Hcd  in  the 
utmost  panic  and  confusion (2  Kings  iii:4-24,  ctci. 

The  war  having  terminated  in  the  signal  over- 
throw of  the  revoltcrs,  Elisha,  who  had  returned 
home,  is  again  employed  in  ministering  bless- 
ings. 

(o)  The  Widows  Oil.  The  widow  of  a  pious 
prophet  pre>ents  herself  before  him  (2  Kings  iv:), 
informs  him  that  her  husband  having  died  in  debt, 
his  creditors  were  about  to  sell  her  two  only  sons, 
which,  by  an  extension  of  the  law  cExod.  xxi:7, 
and  Lev.  xxv:39),  and  by  virtue  of  another 
(Exod.  xxii:3),  they  had  the  power  to  do;  and 
against  this  hard-hearted  act  she  implores  the 
prophet's  assistance.  Elisha  therefore  inquired 
how  far  she  herself  had  the  power  to  avert  the 
threatened  calamity.  She  replies  that  the  only 
thing  of  which  she  was  possessed  was  one  pot  of 
oil.  By  multiplying  this,  as  did  his  predecessor 
Elijah  in  the  case  of  the  widow  of  Zarephath,  he 
enabled  her  at  once  to  pay  off  her  debts  and  there- 
by to  preserve  the  liberty  of  her  children  (2  Kings 
iv:i-;). 

(7)  Elisha  and  the  Shunammite.  In  his 
visitations  to  the  schools  of  the  prophets  his  jour- 
ney lay  through  the  city  of  Shunem,  where  lived 
a  rich  and  godly  woman.  Wishing  that  he  should 
take  up,  more  than  occasionally,  his  abode  under 
her  roof,  she  proposed  to  her  husband  to  con- 
struct for  him  a  chamber.  The  husband  at  once 
consented,  and,  the  apartment  being  completed  and 
fitted  up  in  a  way  that  showed  their  proper  con- 
ception of  his  feeling,  the  prophet  becomes  its  oc- 
cupant. The  woman  was  childless,  and  the  grati- 
tude of  the  prophet  for  her  disinterested  kindness 
was  evinced  by  the  gift  of  a  son,  which  the  Lord, 
in  answer  to  his  prayer,  bestowed  upon  her.  This 
new  pledge  of  their  aftection  grows  up  till  he  is 
able  to  visit  his  fond  father  in  the  harvest-field, 
when  all  the  hopes  they  had  built  up  in  him  were 
overthrown  by  his  being  suddenly  laid  prostrate  in 
death. 

The  bereaved  mother,  with  exquisite  tenderness 
towards  the  feelings  of  the  father,  concealed  the 
fact  that  the  child  was  no  more  till  she  should  see 
if  it  might  please  God,  through  Elisha,  to  restore 
him  to  life.  She  therefore  hastens  to  Carmel, 
where  she  found  the  prophet,  and  informed  him 
what  had  taken  place.  Conceiving  probably  that 
it  was  a  case  of  mere  suspended  animation,  or  a 
swoon,  the  prophet  sent  Gehazi,  his  servant,  to 
place  his  staff  on  the  face  of  the  child,  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  act  as  a  stimulus  to  excite  the  ani- 
mal motions.  But  the  mother,  conscious  that  he 
was  actually  departed,  continued  to  entreat  lh.it 
he  himself  would  come  to  the  chamber  of  the  dead. 
He  did  so.  and  found  that  the  soul  of  the  child 
had  indeed  fled  from  the  earthly  tenement.  Natural 
me.ins  belong  to  man;  those  that  are  supernatural 
belong  to  God:  we  should  do  our  part,  and  beg 
of  God  to  do  his.  On  this  principle  the  prophet 
on  this  occasion  acted.  God  blesses  the  means 
used,  and  answers  the  prayer  presented  by  Elisha. 
The  child  is  raised  up  and  restored  to  the  fond 
embr.icc  of  its  Rrateful  and  rcioiring  parents. 

(8)  Healing  of  Naaman.  The  next  remark- 
able event  in  the  history  of  h'lisha  was  the  mirac- 
ulous healing  of  the  malignant  and  incurable  lep- 
rosy of  the  Syrian  general.  Naaman  (2  Kines  v:l, 
27).  whereby  the  neighboring  n.ation  had  the  op- 
portunity of  learning  the  beneficence  of  that  God 
of  Israel,  whose  judttinents  had  often  brought 
them  very  low.  The  particulars  are  given  under 
another  head.     (See  Naaman.) 
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(9)  Elisha  at  Gilgal.  Soon  after  this  trans- 
action we  find  this  man  of  God  in  Gilgal 
miraculously  neutralizing  the  poison  which  had, 
by  mistake,  been  mixed  with  the  food  of  the 
prophets,  and  also  feeding  one  hundred  of  them 
with  twenty  small  loaves  which  had  been  sent  for 
his  own  consumption  (2  Kings  iv  :38,  etc.) 

(10)  Ax  Raised.  Notwithstanding  the  gen- 
eral profligacy  of  Israel,  the  schools  of  the  proph- 
ets increased  (B.  C.  894.)  This  was,  doubtless,  ow- 
ing to  the  influence  of  Elisha.  Accompanied  by 
their  master,  a  party  of  these  young  prophets,  or 
theological  students,  came  to  the  Jordan,  and 
whilst  one  of  them  was  'felling  a  beam  (for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  there  a  house)  the  ax- 
head  fell  into  the  water.'  This  accident  was  the 
more  distressing  because  the  ax  was  borrowed 
property.  Elisha,  however,  soon  relieved  him  by 
causing  it  miraculously  to  rise  to  the  surface  of 
the  river. 

(11)  Thwarts  the  Syrians.  The  sacred  rec- 
ord again  leads  us  to  contemplate  the  prophet's 
usefulness,  not  only  in  such  individual  points  of 
view,  but  also  in  reference  to  his  country  at  large. 
Does  the  king  of  Syria  devise  well-concerted 
schemes  for  the  destruction  of  Israel?  God  in- 
spires Elisha  to  detect  and  lay  them  open  to 
Jehoram.  Benhadad.  on  hearing  that  it  was  he 
that  thus  caused  his  hostile  movements  to  be 
frustrated,  sent  an  armed  band  to  Dothan  in 
order  to  bring  him  bound  to  Damascus.  (See  Ben- 
hadad.) The  prophet's  servant  on  seeing  the 
host  of  the  enemy  which  invested  Dothan,  was 
much  alarmed,  but  by  the  prayer  of  Elisha  God 
reveals  to  him  the  mighty  company  of  angels 
which  were  set  for  their  defense.  Regardless  of 
consequences,  the  prophet  went  forth  to  meet  the 
hostile  band;  and  having  again  prayed,  God  so 
blinded  them  that  they  could  not  recognize  the 
object  of  their  search.  The  prophet  then  prom- 
ised to  lead  them  to  where  they  might  see  him 
with  the  natural  eye.  Trusting  to  his  guidance 
they  followed  on  till  they  reached  the  center  of 
Samaria,  when,  the  optical  illusion  being  re- 
moved, Elisha  stands  in  his  recognized  form  be- 
fore them.  The  king  was  for  putting  them  all 
to  death;  but,  through  the  interposition  of  him 
whom  they  had  just  before  sought  to  destroy, 
they  were  honorably  dismissed  to  their  own  coun- 
try.    (B.  C.  892.) 

(12)  Famine  in  Samaria.  But  a  year  had 
scarcely  elapsed  from  this  time  when  Benhadad, 
unmindful  of  Israel's  kindness  and  forbearance, 
invests  Samaria  and  reduces  its  inhabitants  to  a 
state  of  starvation.  Still  the  king  of  Israel  plunges 
deeper  and  deeper  into  sin,  for  he  orders  Elisha  to 
be  put  to  death,  conceiving  that  it  was  his  prayer 
which  brought  these  sufferincs  upon  himself  and 
the  nation.  But  God  forewarns  him  of  his  danger, 
and  inspires  him  to  predict  to  the  wicked  king 
that  by  to-morrow  'a  measure  of  fine  flour  should 
be  sold  for  a  shekel,  and  two  measures  of  barley 
for  a  shekel,  in  the  gate  of  Samaria.'  This  assur- 
ance was  not  more  comfortable  than  incredible ; 
but  when  the  lord  on  whose  hand  the  king  leaned 
expressed  his  disbelief,  he  was  awfully  rebuked  by 
the  assurance  that  he  should  see  but  not  enjoy 
the  benefit.  The  next  night  God  caused  the 
Syrians  to  hear  the  noise  of  chariots  and  horses; 
and  conceiving  that  Jehoram  had  hired  against 
them  the  kings  of  the  Hittites  and  the  king  of 
Egypt,  they  fled  from  before  the  walls  of  Samaria 
— leaving  their  tents  filled  with  gold  and  provis- 
ions— in  the  utmost  panic  and  confusion.  In  this 
way  did  God,  according  to  the  word  of  Elisha, 
miraculously  deliver  the  inhabitants  of    Samaria 


from  a  deadly  enemy  without,  and  from  sore  fam- 
ine within,  its  walls;  another  prediction  moreover 
was  accomplished;  for  the  distrustful  lord  was 
trampled  to  death  by  the  famished  people  in  rush- 
ing through  the  gate  of  the  city  to  the  forsaken 
tents  of  the   Syrians    (2  Kings  vii:5). 

(13)  Elisha  at  Damascus.  We  next  find  the 
prophet  in  Damascus,  but  are  not  told  what  led 
him  thither  (B.  C.  885).  Benhadad,  the  king, 
whose  counsels  he  had  so  often  frustrated,  rejoiced 
to  hear  of  his  presence ;  and  now,  as  if  he  had 
forgotten  the  attempt  he  once  made  upon  his  life, 
dispatches  a  noble  messenger  with  a  costly  pres- 
ent, to  consult  him  concerning  his  sickness  and 
recovery.  The  prophet  replied  that  he  should  then 
die,  though  his  indisposition  was  not  of  a  deadly 
character.  Seeing  moreover,  in  prophetic  vision, 
that  the  man  Hazael,  who  now  stood  before  him, 
should  be  king  in  Benhadad's  stead ;  and  that,  as 
such,  he  would  commit  unheard-of  cruelties  upon 
his  country,  the  prophet  was  moved  to  tears.  How 
these  painful  anticipations  of  Elisha  were  realized 
the  subsequent  history  of  this  man  proved. 

(14)  Jehu  Anointed.  For  a  considerable  time 
after  Elisha  had  sent  to  anoint  Jehu  king  over 
Israel  we  find  no  mention  of  him  in  the  sacred 
record.  We  have  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was 
utterly  neglected  by  Jehu,  Jehoahaz,  and  Joash, 
who  reigned  in  succession.  Neither  the  sanctity 
of  his  life  nor  the  stupendous  miracles  he  wrought 
had  the  effect  of  reforming  the  nation  at  large: 
much  of  the  time  of  his  latter  years  was,  doubt- 
less, spent  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets. 

(15)  Death.  At  length,  worn  out  by  his 
public  and  private  labors,  and  at  the  age 
of  90 — during  60  of  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
prophesied — ^he  is  called  into  eternity.  Nor  was 
the  manner  of  his  death  inglorious ;  though  he 
did  not  enter  into  rest  as  did  Elijah  (2  Kings  xiii  • 
14,  etc.).  Amongst  his  weeping  attendants  was 
Joash,  the  king  of  Israel.  He  was  probably  stung 
with  remorse  for  having  so  neglected  to  acknowl- 
edge his  national  worth ;  yet,  though  late,  God 
does  not  suffer  this  public  recognition  of  his  aged 
and  faithful  servant  to  go  unrequited.  The  spirit 
of  prophecy  again  entering  the  dying  Elisha,  he 
informs  Joash  that  he  should  prevail  against  the 
Syrians.  Even  after  death  God  would  put  honor 
upon  Elisha;  a  dead  body  having  touched  his 
bones  came  to  life  again   (2  Kings  xiii:2i). 

(16)  Character.  Elisha  was  greater  yet  less, 
less  yet  greater,  than  Elijah.  He  is  less.  We  can- 
not dispense  with  the  mighty  past  even  when  we 
have  shot  far  beyond  it.  Those  who  follow  cannot 
be  as  those  who  went  before.  A  prophet  like  Elijah 
comes  once  and  does  not  return.  Elisha.  both  to 
his  counto'men  and  to  us,  is  but  the  successor,  the 
faint  reflection  of  his  predecessor.  Less,  yet 
greater ;  for  the  work  of  the  great  ones  of  this 
earth  is  carried  on  by  far  inferior  instruments  but 
on  a  far  wider  scale,  and  it  may  be  in  a  far  higher 
spirit.  The  life  of  an  Elijah  is  never  spent  in  vain. 
Even  his.  death  has  not  taken  him  from  us.  He 
struggles;  single-handed  as  it  would  seem,  and 
without  effect;  and  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  na- 
tion's history  is  suddenly  and  mysteriously  re- 
moved. But  his  work  continues ;  his  mantle  falls; 
his  teaching  spreads;  his  enemies  perish.  The 
prophet  preaches  and  teaches,  the  martyr  dies  and 
passes  away  ;  but  other  men  enter  into  his  labors. 
What  was  begun  in  fire  and  storm,  in  solitude  and 
awful  visions,  must  be  carried  on  through  wm- 
ning  arts,  and  healing  acts,  and  gentle  words  of 
peaceful  and  social  intercourse;  not  in  the  desert 
of  Horeb.  or  on  the  top  of  Carmel,  but  in  the 
crowded   thoroughfares  of   Samaria,  in  the  gar- 
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dens  of  Damascus,  by  the  rushinu  writers  of  Jor- 
dan."   (Prof.  H.  R.  Hackctt,  Smith,  Bib.  Diet.) 

ELISHAH  (e-Usbah),  (Heb.  '"F'?.,   el-ee-shatu' , 

God  is  salvation). 

A  son  of  Javan  (Gen.  x:4),  who  seems  lo  have 
given  name  to  "the  isles  of  Elishah,'  which  are  de- 
scribed as  exporting  fabrics  of  purple  and  scarlet 
lo  the  markets  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii:;).  If  the 
descendants  of  Javan  peopled  Greece,  we  may  ex- 
pect lo  find  Elishah  in  some  province  of  that  coun- 
try, but  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  name  on  either 
the  Italian  or  the  African  coast  which  can  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  Elishah. 

The  Tel-el-Amarna  tablets  have  thrown  a  new 
light  on  the  question.  Several  of  them  are  letters 
to  the  pharaoh  from  'the  king  of  Alasia,'  a  coun- 
try which  a  hieratic  docket  attached  to  one  of 
them  identifies  with  the  Egyptian  Alsa.  Alsa, 
sometimes  read  Arosa,  was  overrun  by  Thothmes 
III,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  his  Syrian  con- 
quests engraved  on  the  walls  of  Karnak  (Nos. 
213  and  236).  Maspero  (Rccucil  de  Travaux, 
X.  p.  210)  makes  Alsa  or  Alasia  the  northern  part 
of  Coele-Syria.  An  unpublished  hieratic  papyrus, 
however,  now  in  the  Hermitage  of  St.  Petersburg, 
which  describes  an  embassy  sent  by  sea  to  the 
king  of  Gebal  in  the  time  of  the  high  priest  Hir- 
Hor.  states  that  the  Egyptian  envoys  were 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Alsa,  where  they  were 
afterwards  hospitably  entertained  by  the  queen  of 
the  country.  Alsa  or  ."Masia  therefore  must  have 
adjoined  the  Mediterranean,  and  VVinckler  and 
W.  Max  Miillcr  accordingly  propose  to  see  in  it 
the  island  of  Cyprus.  Conder  had  already  sug- 
gested that  Alasia  and  Elishah  are  one  and  the 
same.  The  two  chief  objections  to  the  identifica- 
tion with  Cyprus  are  that  the  ordinary  Egyptian 
name  of  that  island  was  Asi.  and  that  Thothmes 
III  includes  the  country  among  his  Syrian  con- 
quests.    (A.  H.  Sayce,  Hastings'  Bib.  Did.) 

EI,ISHAMA(e-lTsh'a-ma).(Heb.  J'?r'5"?:.  e/-ee- 
thaw-tnaxu' ,  whom  God  hears). 

!•  Son  of  Ammihud,  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Eph- 
raim  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i:io;  ii : 
18;  vii:48,  S3:  x:22).  (B.  C.  1658.)  According 
to  I  Chron.  vii  :26,  he  was  grandfather  of  Joshua. 

3.  One  of  the  sons  of  David,  born  after  his 
establishment  at  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v:i6;  i  Chron. 
iii:8;  xiv:;).  ( B.  C.  1050.)  In  i  Chron.  iii  :6.  oc- 
curs this  same  name  for  another  son  of  David,  hut 
in  the  other  lists  he  is  called  Elisliua.  ( B.  C. 
loso.) 

3.  Son  of  Jekamiah.  a  descendant  of  Judah 
(i  Chron.  ii:4l).     (B.  C.  1280.) 

4.  The  father  of  Nethaniah  and  grandfather  ->! 
Ishmael.  By  Jewish  traditions  he  is  identified 
with  3  (2Kingsxxv:25:  Jer.  xli:i).    (B.C.  588.) 

5.  A  scribe  under  Jchoiakim  (Jer.  xxxvi:l2,  20, 
21).       (B.  C.  604.) 

6.  One  of  the  priests  sent  in  the  time  of  Je- 
hoshaphat.  through  the  cities  of  Judah.  to  teach 
the  people  the  law  (2  Chron.  xvii  :8).  (B.  C.  after 
875) 

ELISHAPHAT    (e-IIsh'a-ph5t1.    (Hcb.  t-'??"?^. 

el-ec-iluiu'f<iu't' ,  God  of  iudnmcnt),  son  of  Zicliri; 
assisted  Jt-hoiada,  the  hiRli-priist,  to  eiithnme  the 
youii>;  king  Joash  (2  Chron.  xxiii:i,  etc.)  H.  C.  836. 

ELISHEBA  (e-lTsh'e-bi').   (Heb.   ^"it'^,  elee- 

f^^^'^M.  covinant-GodK  wife  of  Aaron,  and  hence 
the  mother  of  the  priestly  family  (Exoil.  vi:23), 
B.  C.  about  1210. 


ELISHUA  (eli-shu'a),  (Heb. *'''-*'"'<.  clce-ihoo'- 

ah,  C'lod  is  salvation),  son  of  David,  born  at  Jerusa- 
lem (2 -Sam.  v:l  5;  I  Chron.xiv:5)  li.C.  1044.  In  the 
list  (I  Chron.  iii:6)  the  name  is  given  as  Elishama. 

ELITTD  (e.-li'ud),  (Gr.  EXioii3,  el-ee-oocf ,  from 
the  Heb.  ''""''"^i,  el-ee-huif,  God  of  majesty),  son 
of  Acliim,  and  father  of  Eleazar.  In  the  paternal 
genealogy  of  Jesus  the  fifth  in  ascent  (Matt.  114.  15). 

ELIZAPHAN  (e-irz'a-ph4n),  (Heb.  lTr>'.  el-ee- 
tsaw-fawn' ,  God  a  protector). 

!•  Son  of  Uzziel,  uncle  of  Aaron,  and  head  of 
the  family  of  Kohath  (Num.  iii:30;  Exod.  vi:22). 
Moses  commanded  Elizaphan  to  carry  the  corpses 
of  Nadab  and  Abihu  out  of  the  camp  (.Lev.  x:4). 
(B.  C.  1210).  in  Exodus  and  Leviticus  the  name 
is  contracted  into  Ehapliaii.  His  family  assisted 
in  the  ceremony  of  bringing  the  ark  to  Jerusalem 
in  the  time  of  David  (i  Chron.  xv:8)  and  took 
part  in  the  revival  under  Hczekiah  (2  Chron. 
xxix:i3).       (See   Elzaph.^n.) 

2.  Son  of  Parnach.  of  Zcbulun,  a  deputy  ap- 
pointed to  divide  the  land  (Num.  xxxiv:25).  (B.  C. 
1490.; 

ELIZXTB  (e-li'zur),  (H«b.  "''^"^!S,  el-ee-tsoor' , 
God  his  rock),  son  of  Shedeur,  prince  of  the  house 
of  Reuben  at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the  census 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i:5;  ii:io;  vii:30, 
35;  x:l8)  B.  C.  about  1210. 

ELKANAH    (el'ka-nah),    Heb.  ^Ju^?,    el-kaw 

now' ,  God  the  jealous  or  God  creates),  the  name 
of  several  descendants  of  Korah  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testanieiit,  for  we  are  expressly  told  that  "the 
children  of  Korah  died  not  in  the  rebellion  of 
Korah  (Num.  xxviiii). 

1.  The  chief  one  is  the  husband  of  Hannah  and 
fathi-r  of  Samuel,  i  Sam.  i  :  i  ff . ;  ii:ii,  20;  I 
Chron.  vi  -.27,  34.  The  few  words  that  are  spoken 
of  him  set  him  in  a  very  favorable  light.  He  was 
a  kind  and  faithful  husband,  a  pious  Hebrew,  and 
a  self-sacrificing  father.  Although  he  was  a 
Lcvite,  he  did  not  apparently  perform  any  of  the 
usual  offices.  Judging  from  the  sacrifices  he  of- 
fered annually,  i  Sam.  i  14,  and  from  the  present 
he  brought  to  the  Lord  when  Samuel  was  dedi- 
cated, he  was  a  man  of  wealth. 

2.  A  descendant  of  Korah  in  the  line  of  AhJ- 
moth.  otherwise  Mahath  (I  Chron.  vi  :26,  35). 

3.  Another  man  of  the  family  of  the  Korhites 
who  joined  David  while  he  was  at  Ziklag  (l 
Chron.  xii:6).  From  the  terms  of  verse  2  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  can  be  the  well-known 
Levitical  family  of  Korhites.  Perhaps  the  same 
who  afterwards  was  one  of  the  doorkeepers  (or 
the  ark  (xv:23).     ( B.  C.  about  982.) 

4.  An  officer  in  the  household  of  Ahaz,  king  of 
Judah.  who  was  slain  by  Zichri,  the  Ephraimiie, 
when  Pekah  invaded  Judah  (2  Chron.  xxviii:7). 
(B.  C.  about  735.) 

5.  The  father  of  one  Asa,  and  head  of  a  Levit- 
ical family  resident  in  the  "villages  of  the  Neto- 
phathites"  (l  Chron.  ix:i6).     (B.  C.  long  before 

6.  Son  of  Korah,  the  son  of  Izhar.  the  son  of 
Kohath,  the  son  of  Levi,  according  to  Exod.  vi : 
24,  where  his  brothers  arc  represented  as  being 
Assir  and  Abiasaph.  Rut  in  i  Chron.  vi  :22,  23 
(Heb.  vii:8)  Assir,  Elkanah.  and  Ebiasaph  are 
mentioned  in  the  same  order,  not  as  the  three  sons 
of  Korah.  hut  as  son.  grandson,  and  great-Krand- 
son  respectively:  and  this  seems  to  be  undoubtedly 
correct.  If  so.  the  passage  in  Exodus  must  be 
understood  as  merely  giving  the   families  of  the 
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Korhites  existing  at  the  time  the  passage  was 
penned,  which  must,  in  this  case,  have  been  long 
subsequent   to   Moses. 

ELKOSH  (erkosh),(Heb.   ''T^?*,  el-iosk). 

The  prophet  Nahum  is  called  an  Elkoshite, 
that  is,  a  native  of  some  place  called  Elkosh 
(Nahum  i:i).  There  was  a  village  of  this  name 
in  Galilee  in  the  time  of  Jerome ;  but  the  prophet 
was  more  probably  born  of  Jewish  exiles  at  Elkosh 
or  Alkush  in  Assyria,  near  Mosul.  The  Jews 
themselves  believe  that  he  was  born  and  buried 
there;  and  Jewish  pilgrims  from  all  parts  still  visit 
his  alleged  tomb.  Alkosh  is  thirty-four  miles  north 
of  Mosul  (Nineveh),  and  is  situated  a  little  way 
up  the  side  of  a  mountain,  in  the  range  to  which 
it  gives  its  name.  It  is  entirely  inhabited  by 
Chaldee  Christians,  who  have  a  convent  higher  up 
the  mountains.  A  credible,  but  unproven,  identifi- 
cation is  with  the  town  Elcesi  or  Helcessei  in  Gali- 
lee, which  was  pointed  out  to  Jerome  as  the  birth- 
pbcc  of  the  prophet. 

ELKOSHITE  (el'kosh-ite).    See  Elkosh. 

ELLASAR  (el'la-sar),  (Heb.  "^^^^.el-iaw-sawr'), 

a  territory  in  Asia,  whose  king,  Arioch,  was  one  of 
the  four  who  invaded  Canaan  in  the  time  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xiv:i).    See  Arioch. 

The  place  is  not  improbably  Larsa,  the  remains 
of  which  now  constitute  the  mounds  of  Senkereh, 
to  the  southeast  of  Erech. 

ELM  (elm),  (Heb.  ^^^,  ay-law'). 

The  Authorized  Version  has  this  word  in  Hosea 
iv:l3.  It  is  differently  translated  in  every  other 
place  Alah.    (See  Oak.) 

ELMODAM  (el-mo'dam),  (Or.  "EKtiuUn,  el-mo- 
</aw;'),  the  son  of  Er  in  the  genealogy  of  Joseph 
(Luke  iii:28),  B.  C.  700. 

ELNAAM  (gl'na-ara),  (Heb.  =i'i^?,  el-nah'am, 
God  his  delight),  father  of  Zeribai  and  Joshaviah, 
two  of  David's  guard  (1  Chron.  xi;46),  B.  C.  1050. 

ELNATHAN  (el'na-than),  (Heb.  >??;?,  el-naw- 
thawn). 

1.  Son  of  Achbor,  and  father  of  Nehushta,  who 
was  the  mother  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah.  He 
opposed  the  king's  burning  of  Jeremiah's  prophe- 
cies; and  was  sent  into  Egypt  to  bring  back  the 
prophet  Urijah  (Jer.  xxvi:22;  xxxvi:i2;  2  Kings 
xxiv:8),  B.  C.  597. 

2.  The  name  of  three  Levites  in  the  time  of 
Ezra  (Ezra  viii:i6),  B.  C.  457.  

ELOHIM  (ero-him).    See  GoD. 

ELOI  (e-lo'i).    See  God. 

ELON'  (5'lon),  (Heb.  'P'"'^., ay-lone' ,  strong,  a  man). 

1.  An  Israelite  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun.  who 
judged  Israel  ten  years.  He  was  preceded  by 
Ibzan  of  Bethlehem,  and  succeeded  by  Abdon  of 
Ephraim.  The  whole  period  covered  by  their  ad- 
ministration was  twenty-five  years  (from  B.  C. 
1 190  to  1 174);  but  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
for  a  part  of  this  time  contemporary,  each  exer- 
cising authority  over  a  few  of  the  tribes.  They 
appear  to  have  overawed  the  enemies  of  Israel  by 
their  judicious  administration;  for  no  war  is  men- 
tioned in  their  time  (Judg.  xii:8-i5).  (B.  C. 
1 243-34-) 

2.  The  Hittite,  father  of  Bashemath,  wife  of 
Esau  (Gen.  xxvi:34;  xxxvi:2).  (B.  C.  before 
1963) 

3.  Chief  of  a  family  of  Zebulun  (Num.  xxvi: 
26;  Gen.  xlvi;i4),  and  founder  of  the  Elonites. 
(B.  C.  1856.) 


4.  A  city  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix:43)  perhaps  the 
same  with  Elon-beth-hanan  (i  Kings  ivig).  Its 
site  has  not  been  identified. 

ELON  -  BETH  -  HANAN  (e'lon-beth-ha'nan), 
(Heb.  KV  ~  ■;  bayth-liaui-nawn' ,oa\s.  of  the  house). 
This,  with  two  Danite  towns,  formed  one  of  Solo- 
mon's commissariat  districts  (I  Kings  ivig).  Per- 
haps identical  with  Elon.  Its  site  is  not  Beit 
'Anan,  eight  and  a  half  miles  northwest  of  Jerusa- 
lem. This  place  is  in  Benjamin,  a  different  tax 
district,  and  the  name  is  differently  spelled  (Davis, 
Bib.  Diet). 

ELONITES  (e'lon-ites),  (Num.  xxvi:26).  See 
Elon,  3. 

ELOTH  (e'loth),  (Heb.  ^'^*^,  ay-loth',  grove  of 

strong  trees,  I  Kings  ix:26;  2  Chron.  viii:i7;  xxvi:2). 
See  Elath. 

ELPAAL  (el'pa-al),  (Heb.  ^'^\''^. el-pah' al.  God 
his  reward),  a  Benjamite.son  ol  Hushimd  Chron. 
viii:ll),  the  founder  of  a  numerous  family  (viii:i2- 
18),  B.C.  1618.  The  Bene-Elpaal  seem  to  have 
lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lydda  (Lod),  and 
extended  to  the  Danite  frontier. 

ELPALET  (el'pa-let),  (Heb.  ^)^^.^, el-paw-let'). 
See  Eliphelet,  i. 

EL-PARAN  (el'pa'ran),  (Heb.l^**?  ^^^,  ale-paw- 
raivn' ,  oak  of  Paran,  Gen.  xiv:6).    See  Paran. 

ELTEKEH  (el'te-keh),  (Heb.  ^?Th^,  el-te-kay' , 
God  is  its  fear),  a  city  of  Dan,  given  to  the  Levites 
of  Kohath's  family  (Josh.  xix:44;  xxi:23). 

ELTEKON  (el'te-kon),  (Heb.  IP'T^?,  el-te-kone', 

God  is  straight).     A  town  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict of  Judah  (Josh.  xv:59).     It  is  unidentified. 

ELTOLAD  (el-io'lad),  (Heb.  '^-'^^,  el-to-lad , 
God's  kindred,  allied  to  him),  a  town  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV 130)  given  to  Simeon  (josh.  xix:4;  i  Chron. 
iv:29). 

ELtTL  (e'lul),  (Heb.  ^'^'^..,  el-ool' ,  Neh.  vi:i5). 

This  is  the  name  of  that  month  which  was  the 
sixth  of  the  ecclesiastical,  and  twelfth  of  the  civil, 
year  of  the  Jews,  and  which  began  with  the  new 
moon  of  our  September.  According  to  the  Me- 
giliat  Taanith,  the  17th  day  of  this  month  was 
a  public  fast  for  the  death  of  the  spies  who 
brought  back  a  bad  report  of  the  land  ( Num. 
xiv:37).  J.  N. 

ELXrZAI  (e-lu'za-i  or  e-lu'za-i),  (Heb.  T^''^?, 
el-oo-::ah'ee,  God  is  defensive),  one  of  the  Ben- 
jamite  warriors  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  when 
he  was  fleeing  from  Saul  (i  Chron.  xii:5),  B.  C 
1000. 

ELYMAS  (el'y-mas),  (Gr.  'EXi/^os,  el-00'mas),  an 
appellative  commonly  derived  from  the  Arabic 
Ahinati  [a  wise  man),  which  Luke  interprets  by 
o  /id7os;  it  is  applied  to  a  Jew  named  Bar-jesus, 
mentioned  in  Acts  xiii;6-ii  \v.  Neander's  Hist,  oj 
First  planting  0/  the  Christian  Church,  i,  p.  125, 
Eng.  transl.).  Clirysostom  observes,  in  reference 
to  the  blindness  inflicted  by  the  Apcstle  on  Bar-; 
jesus,  that  the  limiting  clause  'for  a  season'  shows 
that  it  was  not  intended  so  much  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  sorcerer  as  for  the  conversion  of  the 
deputy. 

ELZABAD  (el'za-bad),  (Heb.  I?,')?,  el-zaw- 
bawif,  given  of  God). 

1.  One  of  Ihe  thirty  gallant  men  In  David's 
army  (i  Chron.  xii:i2).     (B.  C.  before  1000.) 
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3-  A  Korhite  Lcvite  (i  Chron.  xxvi:7),  son 
of  Shemaiah.  He  was  of  the  family  of  Obed- 
edom  and  a  porter  in  the  temple.     ( B.  C.  looo.) 

ELZAPHAU    (61'za-ph4n).     See  Elizai-han. 

•p.lvrR  A T.TW  (6ra-bam'),  (Heb.   '^^C.  khaw-nat' ,  to 

spice),  the  process  of  preserving  a  corpse  by 
means  of  spices  (Gen.  1:2,  3,  361.    (bee  Burial.) 

Three  metliods  were  employed  by  the  Egyptians 
in  embalming  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Their  choice 
depended  chiefly  upon  the  financial  resources  of 
the  dead  person's  friends.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  first  cost  about  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars, the  second  about  three  hundred  dollars,  and 
the  third  was  quite  inexpensive.  Embalming  was 
employed  by  the  Hebrews  in  preserving  the  re- 
mains of  Jacob  and  Joseph.  We  infer  that  it 
was  common  in  the  time  of  Christ  (John  xii:7; 
xi.\  :;,'/ ) 

EMBBOIDERZK  (^m-broid'er-er).  This  is  the 
translation    of  the    Heb.   ^"v^,  raw-kam' ,  in  A.V. 

But  if  embroidery  be  confined  to  needlework 
it  is  almost  certain  that  the  word  is  never  used 
in  that  sense.  It  rather  refers  to  the  patterns 
made  by  weaving  different  colored  threads  ( Exod. 
xxvi:l.  31;   xxviii  14,  39). 

EMEKKEZIZ  (e'm^k  ke'2iz).  In  A.  V.  Valley  of 
Keziz  (a  vale  cut  off  or  vale  of  fissure). 

A  town  of  Benjamin,  evidently  in  a  valley  and 
apparently  near  Jericho  and  Beth-hoglah  (Josh. 
xviii:2l).  Scarcely  to  be  connected  with  wady 
el-Kaziz,  a  branch  of  the  Kidron.  which  seems  to 
lie  too  far  west  and  south.     (Davis,  Bib.  Diet.) 

EMERALD  (Sm'er-ald),  (Heb.  15-,  no'/ei,  shin- 
ing; N.  1".  and  Apoc,  Gr.  afvipayiot,  smar'ag-dos, 
a  precious  stone).     See  Nohhech. 

EMEK0D8  (Sra'er-odz),  (Heb.  ^PJ',  o'/el,  tumor, 
Deut.  xxviii:27,  etc.),  a  painful  disease,  especially 
promoted  by  sitting. 

For  a  punishment,  it  was  sent  upon  the  Philis- 
tines. It  probably  resembled  the  modern  disease 
of  the  piles.  It  was  customary  with  the  heathens 
to  offer  to  their  gods  figures  of  wax  or  metal 
representing  the  parts  which  had  been  cured  of 
disease,  whence  it  is  inferred,  in  connection  with 
I  Sam.  vi  5,  that  the  priests  and  diviners  of  the 
Philistines  recommended  a  similar  course. 

EMIM  (e'mim),  (Heb.  ^'r'*?,  ay-meem' ,  terrors), 

a  numerous  and  gigantic  nee  of  people  who,  in 
the  time  of  Abraham,  occupied  the  country  be- 
yond the  Jord.in,  afterwards  possessed  by  the 
Moabites  (Gen.  xiv;5;   Deut.  ii:lo.) 

The  Emim  may  have  belonged  to  the  aggregation 
of  nations  sometimes  called  Turanian.  If  so  we 
may  compare  their  name,  Emim.  with  aima,  "tribe" 
or  "horde."  which  appears  with  little  change  in 
several  languages,  as  the  Tunguse,  aiman;  Buriat. 
aimah :  .Mnngol,  oimak :  Livonian,  aim.  (Smith, 
Bib.  Dut     -nI  .iI  ,  s.  v,  "Emin  ") 

EMMANTJEL  (em-m&n'u  el),  (Gr.  'Z|t4Ul^ov^,\, 
tmman-oo-aW ,  God  with  us;  i.e.,  savior  (Matt. 
i:23).     See  Immanuel. 

EMMAU8  (im'ma-&s),  (Gr.  'EM^uoid,  em-mak- 
00c e' ,  but  h.iths). 

1.  A  village  («  stadia,  or  seven  and  a  half  miles, 
from  Jerusalem,  noted  for  our  Lord's  interview 
with  two  disciples  on  the  day  of  his  resurrection 
(Luke  xxiv:i3).  The  same  place  is  mentioned 
by  Joscphus  (De  Hell.  Jud.  vii  :6,  6).  and  placed 
at  the  same  distance  from  Jerusalem,  in  stating 
that  Vespasian  left  foo  soldiers  in  Judxa,  to 
whom  he  gave  the  village  of  Emmaus.  The  site 
is  not  now  known.  Euselnus  and  Jerome  make 
it  identical  with  the  city  of  Emmaus,  or  'Amwas,' 
S8 


which  lies  not  far  from  160  stadia  from  Jerusa- 
lem. It  is  also  identified  with  Lusiun,  about  mid- 
way between  Jerusalem  and  Ramleh.  There  was 
another  Emmaus,  near  Tiberias,  on  the  lake  of  the 
same  name,  where  the  hot  baths  which  gave  name 
to  it  are  still  frequented,  and  have  a  temperature 
of  130  Fahrenheit. 

2.  .A  walled  town  of  some  note  18  miles,  or 
160  stades,  westward  from  Jerusalem  by  a  circuit- 
ous Roman  road  II  Mace.  iii:4o;  ixijo;  War  ii:2o, 
4).     Now  'Amwas.' 

EMMOR  (6m'ra6r),  (Gr.  "Enfiip),  a  Grecized 
form  of  the  name  Hamor,  the  father  of  Sychem 
(Acts  vii:i6).     (See  Hamor.) 

EN  (gn),   (Heb.   T?,  ayn,  fountain),   a  prefix  to 

many  names  of  [)laces  in  Hebrew  from  there  being 
a  living  spring  in  the  vicinity. 
ENAH    (O'nam),    (Heb.    ^j'sH,    ha-ay-naivm' , 

the  double),  a  citv  in  the  lowland  of  Judah  (Josh. 
xv:34).  It  is  probably  the  place  in  the  "doorway" 
of  which  Tamar  sat  (Gen.  xxxviii:i4). 

In  verse  21  the  proper  name  Enaim,  R.  \'.,  is 
more  appropriate  than  the  present  translation 
"openly." 

ENAN  (e'nan),  (Heb.  '^r^',  ay-nawn' ,  having 
eyes),  the  father  of  Ahira,  who  was  "prince"  of 
the  tribe  of  Naiihtali  when  Israel  was  numbered 
in  the  desert  01  Sinai  (Num.  i:l5;  ii:29;  vii;7S,  83; 
x;27).     B.  C.  1 2 10. 

ENCAMPMENT  (6n-kSmp'm«it). 

(1)  The  following  renderings  are  given  in  the 
O.  T.   (Heb.    ■■'^0^,  makh-an-eh' ,  from  "rC,  khaiv- 

naiv',\.o  sit  down,  \o pitch  tent).  A  term  applied 
to  any  band  or  company  presenting  a  regular  and 
settled  appearance;  a  standing  camp;  a  j)redatory 
or  nomad  party  at  rest  (Gen.  xxxii;2l);  an  army 
or  caravan  when  on  its  march  (Exod.  xiv:Q;  Josh. 
x:5;  xi:4;  Gen.  xxxii:7,  8),  and  the  resting-place  of 
an  army  or  company  ( Kxod.  xvi:l3i.  Sometimes 
the  verb  refers  to  the  casual  arrangement  of  a 
siege  (I's.  xxvii:3)  or  campaign  (i  Sam.  iv:i), 
(Barnes'  Bib.  Did.;  Mc.  &  Str.  Cyc.) 

(2)  Of  the  Jewish  system  of  encampment  the 
Mosaic  books  have  left  a  detailed  description. 
From  the  period  of  the  sojourn  in  ^e  wildernesi 
to  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan  tl^twelve  tribes 
were  formed  into  four  great  armiR,  encamping  in 
as  many  fronts,  or  forming  a  square,  with  a  great 
space  in  the  rear,  where  the  tabernacle  of  the 
Lord  was  placed,  surrounded  by  the  tribe  of  Levi 
and  the  bodies  of  carriers,  etc.,  by  the  stalls  of 
the  cattle  and  the  baggage;  the  f(nir  fronts  faced 
the  cardinal  points  while  the  march  was  eastward, 
but  as  Judah  continued  to  lead  the  van.  it  follows 
that  when  the  Jordan  was  to  be  crossed  the  direc- 
tion became  westward,  and  therefore  the  general 
arrangement,  so  far  as  the  cardinal  points  were 
concerned,  was  reversed,  unless  Judah  and  his  two 
wings  formed  the  rear  in  crossing  the  Jordan.  It 
docs  not  appear  that,  during  this  time,  Israel  ever 
had  lines  of  defense  thrown  up:  but  in  after  ages, 
when  only  single  armies  came  into  the  field,  it 
is  probable  that  the  castral  disposition  was  not 
invariably  quadrangular:  and.  from  the  many  po- 
sitions indicated  on  the  crests  of  steep  mountain"", 
the  fronts  were  clearly  adapted  to  the  ground  and 
to  the  space  which  it  was  necessary  to  occupy. 
The  rear  of  such  positions,  or  the  square  camps 
in  the  plain,  appear  from  the  marginal  reading  of 
I  Sam.  xvii  :20.  and  xxvi  15  to  have  been  enclosed 
with  a  line  of  carls  or  cliariois.  which  from  the 
remotest  period  was  a  practice  among  all  'he 
nomadc  nations  of  the  north.  C.  H.  S. 
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ENCHANTMENT  (en-chanl'mrat),  the  ren- 
dering in  the  A.  V.  of  several  Hebrew  words: 

1.  Lekh-aiv-sheem'  (Heb.  ^'"'i'V'?,  whispers),  is 
mentioned  in  Eccles.  x:ii. 

2.  Nawkhash'  (Heb.  ^"'T'?-,  to  hiss),  the  auguries 
sought  by  Baalim  (Num.  xxiv:l),_  supposed  to 
allude  generally  to  ophiomancy  (divination  by  ser- 
pents). 

3.  Kheh'ber {^€ii.'^^;  society,  spell.  Is.  xlvii; 
9,  12),  binding  by  incantations.  (See  Divination.) 

ENDAMAGE  (en-dam'aj),  (Heb.  T^i,  nez-ak' , 
Ezra  iv:i3),  damage,  hurt,  the  present  form  of  the 
word. 

END  OF  THE  WORLD.    See  Eschatology. 

ENDOR  (en'dor),  (Heb.  '**""'r?,  ane-dore' ,  foun- 
tain of  Dor). 

A  town  of  Galilee,  assigned  to  Manasseh,  al- 
though lying  beyond  the  limits  of  that  tribe  (Josh. 
xvii:ii).  It  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
victory  of  Deborah  and  Barak  (Ps.  Ixxxiii:io); 
but  it  is  chiefly  memorable  as  the  abode  of  the  sor- 
ceress w^hom   Saul  consulted  on  the  eve  of  the 


battle  in  which  he  perished  (l  Sam.  xxviii  :7,  sq.). 
The  name  is  not  found  in  the  New  Testament ; 
but  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  the  place 
still  existed  as  a  large  village,  four  miles  south 
of  Mount  Tabor.  It  has  been  identified  as  the 
village  of  Endor  or  Endur,  on  the  northern  shoul- 
der of  Little  Hermon,  six  miles  southeast  of  Naza- 
reth. 

ENEAS  (g'ne-as).     See  i^NEAS. 

EN-EGIiAIM  (en'eg'la-imoren'eg-la'im),  (Heb. 
C."!'^?:'  r?,  aneeg-lah'yim,  fountain  of  two  calves). 

A  town  of  Moab  (Ezek.  xlvii  :io),  which  Je- 
rome places  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
at  the  influx  of  the  Jordan.  From  this  state- 
ment it  has  been  conjectured  that  it  is  to  be  found 
in  Ain  el-Feshkhah,  a  spring  at  the  north  end  of 
the  coast. 

EN-GANNIM  (en'gan'nim),  (Heb.  C^J  T?-  ««' 
gan-Jieem' ,  gardens'  fountain). 

1.  A  town  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv:34),  which  Je- 
rome places  near  Bethel. 

2.  A  Levitical  city  in  Issachar  (Josh,  xix  :2I ; 
xxi:29),  probably  the  same  as  the  Ginaen  of  Jo- 
sephus  (Aiitiq.  xx  :6,  i),  and  which  Biddulph   (in 
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Purchas,  vol.  ii.  p.  135)  identifies  with  the  pres- 
ent Jenin,  a  town  fifteen  miles  south  of  ^Iount 
Tabor,  and  which  he  and  others  describe  as  still 
a  place  of  gardens  and  abundant  water.  It  con- 
tains about  four  thousand  inhabitants. 

EN-GEDI  (en-ge'di),  (Heb.   "!^"r",  ane geh'aee, 

kids'  fuuntain). 

1.  A  city  of  Judah,  which  gave  Its  naine  to 
a  part  of  the  desert  to  which  David  withdrew  for 
fear  of  Saul  (Josh.  xv:62;  I  Sam.  xxiv:i-4).  Its 
more  ancient  Hebrew  name  was  Hazezon-tamar; 
and  by  that  name  it  is  mentioned  before  the  de- 
struction of  Sodom,  as  being  inhabited  by  the 
Amorites,  and  near  the  cities  of  the  plain  (Gen. 
xiv7).  In  2  Chron.  xx:i,  2,  bands  of  the  Mo- 
abites  and  Ammonites  are  described  as  coming  up 
against  king  Jehoshaphat,  apparently  round  the 
south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  as  far  as  En-gedi.  And 
this,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Robinson,  is  the  route 
taken  by  the  Arabs  in  their  marauding  expeditions 
at  the  present  day.  It  has  been  identified  with 
Ain-jidy  of  the  Arabs,  situated  at  a  point  on  the 
western  shore  nearly  equidistant  from  both  ex- 
tremities of  the  lake.  This  spot  was  visited  by 
Dr.  Robinson,  and  he  confirms  the  identification. 
The  site  lies  among  the  mountains  which  here  con- 
fine the  lake,  a  considerable  way  down  the  descent 
to  its  shore.  Here  is  the  beautiful  fountain  of 
Ain-jidy,  bursting  forth  at  once  in  a  fine  stream 
upon  a  sort  of  narrow  terrace  or  shelf  of  the 
mountain,  above  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
lake.  The  whole  of  the  descent  below  appears  to 
have  been  once  terraced  for  tillage  and  gardens ; 
and  near  the  foot  are  the  ruins  of  a  town,  exhibit- 
ing nothing  of  particular  interest,  and  built  most- 
ly of  unhewn  stones.  This  we  may  conclude  to 
have  been  the  town  which  took  its  name  from  the 
fountain   (Robinson,  ii.  209-216). 

2.  The  Wilderness  of  En-gedi  is  doubtless  the 
immediately  neighboring  part  of  the  wild  region, 
west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  must  be  traversed  to 
reach  its  shores.  It  was  here  that  David  and 
his  men  lived  among  the  'rocks  of  the  wild  goats,' 
and  where  the  former  cut  off  the  skirts  of  Saul's 
robe  in  a  cave  (i  Sam.  xxiv:i-5).  On  all  sides 
the  country  is  full  of  caverns,  which  might  then 
serve  as  lurking-places  for  David  and  his  men. 
as  they  do  for  outlaws  at  the  present  day. 

ENOINi:  (Sn'jrn),  a  term  exclusively  applied  to 
military  affairs  in  the  Bible.  The  Hebrew  r-t'^. 
iAts/t-sAa7i)-fion<r'  (2  Chron.  xxvi:i5)  is  its  counter- 
part in  etymological  meaning,  each  referring  to  the 
tngenuiiy  (engine,  from  internum)  displayed  in  the 
contrivance. 


Assyrian  War  Enginet. 

The  chief  projectiles  were  the  catapulta  for 
throwing  darts,  and  the  balisia  for  throwing 
stones.  Both  these  kinds  of  instruments  were  pre- 
pared by  Uzziah  for  the  defense  of  Jerusalem  (2 
Chron.  xxvi:i5),  and  battering  the  wall  is  men- 
tioned in  the  reign  of  King  David   (2  Sam.  xx: 


15)  ;  but  the  instrument  itself  for  throwing  it 
down  may  have  been  that  above  noticed,  and  not 
the  battering-ram.  The  ram  was,  however,  a  sim- 
ple machine,  and  capable  of  demolishing  the  strong- 
est walls,  provided  access  to  the  foot  was  practi- 
cable ;  for  the  mass  of  cast  metal  which  formed 
the  head  could  be  fixed  to  a  beam  lengthened 
sufficiently  to  require  between  one  and  two  hun- 
dred men  to  lift  and  impel  it. 


Battering  Ram. 

Of  the  balistx  and  catapultae  it  may  be  proper  to 
add  that  they  were  of  various  powers.  For  bat- 
tering walls  there  were  some  that  threw  stones 
of  fifty,  others  of  one  hundred,  and  some  of  three 
hundred  weight ;  in  the  field  of  battle  they  were 
of  much  inferior  strength.  Da^ts  varied  similarly 
from  small  beams  to  large  arrows,  and  the  range 
they  had  exceeded  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  or  about 
450  yards.  All  these  engines  were  constructed 
upon  the  principle  of  the  sling,  the  bow,  or  the 
spring,  the  last  being  an  elastic  bar,  bent  back 
by  a  screw  or  a  cable  of  sinews,  with  a  trigger  to 
set  it  free,  and  contrived  cither  to  impel  darts  by 


Balisia. 

its   stroke,   or  to   throw   stones   from   a  kind   of 
spoon  formed  towards  the  summit  of  the  spring. 

C.  H.  S. 
EirOBAVINa  (Sn-griv-Tng).     Engraved  seals 
are  spoken  of  at  a  very  early  period  ofthe  world. 

The  names  of  the  children  of  Israel  were  di- 
rected to  be  engraved  on  two  stones,  and  the 
words  "Holiness  to  the  Lord"  were  also  to  be 
engraved  on  the  high  priest's  breastplate,  both  to 
be  like  the  engravings  of  a  signet.  (Exod.  xxviii: 
II.  36).  The  signet  is  mentioned  before  Joseph  was 
sold  into  Eg>-pt.  Job  also  speaks  of  engraving 
with  an  iron  pen  upon  a  rock  (Job  xix:24).  The 
ten  commandments  were  engraved  (Exod.  xxxii : 
16),  and  graven  images  were  undoubtedly  among 
the  earliest  objects  of  idolatrous  worship  (Exod. 
XX  .•4:  xxxii  :4).  Allusion  is  also  made  to  the  en- 
graver's art  in  F.zck.  xxiii:i4.  The  engraved  lines 
were  probabljr  filled  in  with  coloring  matter.  See 
also  Acts  xviiiag.     (See  Seals;  Writinc.) 
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Figurative,  (i)  The  ^^^rawV^f  of  the  names 
of  the  twelve  tribes,  in  the  stones  of  the  high- 
priest's  shoulder  and  breastplate,  denoted  Christ's 
perpetual  remembrance,  esteem,  and  support  of 
his  people,  and  the  impossibility  of  their  separa- 
tion from  him  (Exod.  xxviiini,  and  xxxix;i4). 
(2)  God's  engraving  the  graving  of  the  choice 
stone  may  denote  his  conferring  on  Christ  every 
saving  office,  his  preparing  for  him  a  human 
nature  adorned  with  all  gracious  excellencies  and 
his  inflicting  on  him  the  deep  penetrating  strokes 
of  his  wrath  (Zech.  iii:g).  (3)  So  the  saints  are 
graven  on  the  palms  of  God's  hands ;  he  perpetual- 
ly thinks  of,  cares  for,  and  does  them  good  (Is. 
xlix  wb). 

EN-HADDAH  (en'had-dah),  (Heb. "^"T?,  a7ie- 
khad-daiv' ,  sharp  or  swift  spring),  a  town  of  Is- 
sachar  (Josh.  xix:2i).  Eusebius  mentions  a  place 
of  this  name  between  Eleutheropolis  and  Jerusa- 
lem, ten  miles  from  the  former  place. 

According  to  Knobel  it  is  either  the  place  by 
Gilboa  called  Judeidch,  or  else  Beit-kad,  near  Gil- 
boa. 

EN-HAKKORE  (gn'hak'ko-re),  (Heb.^^i^'Fn  T? 

a7ie-hak-ko-ray' ,  fountain  of  the  crierj. 

The  spring  which  appeared  in  answer  to  the 
cry  of  Samson  (Judg.  xv:i9).  Van  de  Velde  would 
identify  it  with  a  spring  at  Tell-el-Lekiyeh,  four 
miles  north  of  Beer-sheba  ;  but  as  Samson's  exploits 
were  confined  to  a  small  circle  there  is  no  reason 
for  extending  them  30  miles  from  Gaza.  Conjectur- 
ally  it  is  near  En-gannim.  It  has  been  identified 
by  others  with  Ayun  Kara,  near  Zoreah. 

EN-HAZOR  (en-ha'zor),  (Heb.  I'^'^'P  T?,  am- 
khaiv-tsore' ,  fountain  of  a  village),  one  of  the 
fenced  cities  in  the  inheritance  of  Naphtali,  dis- 
tinct from  Hazor  (Josh.  xix:37). 

It  has  not  yet  been  identified,  although  R.  W. 
Conder.  Hastings'  Bib.  Diet,  says :  The  most  prob- 
able place  for  En-hazor  seems  to  be  Haziieh,  on 
the  western  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  Upper 
Galilee,  west  of  Kedesh. 

ENLARGE  (en-larj'),  (Heb.  3nT  raw-khab' ,  2 
Sam.  xxii:37;  Ps.  iv:i),  to  broaden,  to  make  room, 
to  set  at  liberty,  to  render  more  extensive. 

Figurative.  ^I)  Enlarging  of  borders  or 
coasts  imports  conquest  of  more  territory  to 
dwell  in  (Deut.  xii  :20,  and  xix:8).  (2)  To  en- 
large nations  is  to  grant  them  deliverance,  liberty, 
happiness  and  increase  of  numbers,  territory,  or 
wealth  ( Esth.  iv:i4;  Job  xii:23;  Deut.  xxxiii: 
20).  (3)  Enlargement  of  heart  imports  loosing  of 
spiritual  bands,  fulness  of  inward  joy  (Ps.  cxix : 
32)  ;  or  extensive  love,  care,  and  joy  (2  Cor.  vi : 
11).  (4)  Enlargement  of  mouth,  denotes  readiness 
to  answer  reproaches,  and  to  pour  forth  praise  to 
God  for  his  kindness  (i  Sam.  ii:i).  (s)  God 
enlarges  men  in  trouble,  or  enlarges  their  steps, 
when  he  grants  tliem  remarkable  deliverances,  and 
liberty  to  go  where  they  please  (Ps.  iv:l,  and 
xviii  136) , 

ENLIGHTEN  (en-llt'n),  (Heb.  I'iX,  ore,  illum- 
ination in  every  sense),  means  to  give  evidence  of 
returning  strength  (I  Sam.  xiv:27,  29;  Job  xxxiii:30). 

Figurative,  (i)  (Heb.  '^'i\,  naw-gak').  God 
enlightens  his  people's  darkness  when  he  frees 
them  from  trouble,  grants  them  prosperity,  and 
gives  them  knowledge  and  joy  (Ps.  xviii:28). 

(2)  (Gr.  0uT(fu,  fo-tidzo).  He  enlightens  their 
eyes  when,  by  his  word  and  spirit,  he  savingly 
teaches  them  his  truth  and  shows  them  his  glory 
(Ps.  xiii  and  xix;8;  Eph.  i:i8). 


EN-MISHPAT   (en'mish'pat),  (Heb. '^ffP  "I"?. 

ane-mish-pawt' ,  fountain  of  judgment).  Moses 
says  (Gen.  xiv:/)  that  Chedorlaorner  and  his  allies, 
having  traversed  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  came 
to  the  fountain  of  Mishpat,  otherwise  Kadesh 
(which  see). 
ENMITY  (en'mi-ty),  (Heb.  '^?"?<,  ay-baw' ;  Cx'!. 

fX^P",  ekii'thrah),  deep-rooted   hatred,  irreconcil- 
able hostility  (Gen.  iii:l5;  James  iv:4). 

(l)  There  is  enmity  between  mankind  and 
some  of  the  serpent  tribe  (Gen.  iii:i5).  (2) 
Friendship  with  this  world,  in  its  wicked  members 
and  lusts,  is  enmity  n'lth  God;  is  opposed  to  the 
love  of  him,  and  amounts  to  an  actual  exerting  of 
ourselves  to  dishonor  and  abuse  him  (James  iv : 
4;  I  John  ii:is,  16).  (3)  The  carnal  mind,  or 
minding  of  fleshly  and  sinful  things,  is  enmity 
against  Cod;  is  opposed  to  his  nature  and  will  in 
the  highest  degree;  and,  though  it  may  be  re- 
moved, cannot  be  reconciled  to  him,  nor  he  to  it 
(Rom.  viii  :7,  8).  (4)  The  ceremonial  law  is 
called  enmity;  it  marked  God's  enmity  against  sin, 
by  demanding  atonement  for  it ;  it  occasioned 
men's  enmity  against  God  by  its  burdensome  serv- 
ices ;  and  was  an  accidental  source  of  standing 
variance  between  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  or  perhaps 
the  enmity  here  meant  is  the  state  of  variance  be- 
tween God  and  men  which  was  abolished  by  the 
death  of  Christ  (Eph.  ii:i5.  16). 

ENOCH  (c'nok),  (Heb.  "'-n,  khan-oke' ,  initiated 
or  initiating;  perhaps  teaching  ox  teacher). 

1.  Son  of  Cain  (Gen.  iv:i7),  after  whom  the 
first  city  noticed  in  Scripture  was  called.  (B.  C. 
4041.)  It  was  east  of  Eden,  and  its  name  is 
thought  to  be  preserved  in  Hanuchta,  which 
Ptolemy  places  in  the  Susiana.  The  spurious 
Berosus,  and  Adrichomius  after  him,  place  the 
city  Enochia,  built  by  Cain,  east  of  Libanus,  to- 
wards Damascus. 

2.  Son  of  Jared  and  father  of  Methuselah.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Old  Testament,  he  ivalked  with 
God;  and,  after  365  years,  he  zi^as  not,  for  God 
took  him  (Gen.  v;24).  (B.  C.  3550-3185.)  The 
inspired  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says, 
'By  faith  Enoch  was  translated  that  he  should  not 
see  death,  and  was  not  found,  because  God  had 
translated  him'  (xi:5).  Walking  with  God  im- 
plies the  closest  fellowship  with  Jehovah  which  it 
is  possible  for  a  human  being  to  enjoy  on  earth. 
As  a  reward,  therefore,  of  his  extraordinary  sancti- 
ty, he  was  transported  into  heaven  without  the 
experience  of  death.  Elijah  was  in  like  manner 
translated; and  thus  was  the  doctrine  of  immortali- 
ty palpably  taught  under  the  ancient  dispensa- 
tion. 

The  traditions  of  the  Jews  have  ascribed  to 
Enoch  many  fabulous  qualities.  They  have  in- 
vested him  with  various  attributes  and  excellencies 
for  which  the  Bible  furnishes  no  foundation.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  is  represented  as  the  inventor  of  let- 
ters, arithmetic,  and  astronomy;  as  the  first  author, 
from  whom  several  books  emanated.  Visions  and 
prophecies  were  commonly  ascribed  to  him,  which 
he  is  said  to  have  arranged  in  a  book.  This  book 
was  delivered  to  his  son,  and  preserved  by  Noah  • 
in  the  ark.  After  the  flood  it  was  made  known  to 
the  world,  and  handed  down  from  one  generation 
to  another.  Hence  the  Arabians  call  him  Edris, 
i.  e.,  the  learned  {Koran,  Sur.  xix). 

3.  The  first  city  mentioned  in  Scripture  (Gen. 
iv:i7),  built  by  (Iain,  east  of  Eden  and  in  the 
land  of  Nod.  S.  D. 

ENOCH,  BOOK  OF  (e'nok,  book  6v).  The 
interest  that  once  attached  to' the  apocryphal  book 
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of  Enoch  has  now  partly  subsided.  Yet  a  docu- 
ment quoted,  as  is  generally  believed,  by  an 
inspirea  apostle,  can  never  be  wholly  devoid  of 
imiionancc  or  utility  in  sacred  literature. 

(1)  Authorship  and  Date.  With  regard  to  the 
author  and  the  time  when  the  Book  of  Enoch  was 
written  various  opinions  have  been  advanced.  But 
it  seems  to  us  to  have  been  composed  a  little  be- 
fore Christ's  appearance  by  a  Jew  who  had  studied 
well  the  book  of  Daniel.  At  the  same  time  we 
freely  confess  that  the  Savior  is  spoken  of  in 
terms  expressive  of  his  dignity,  character,  and  acts, 
surpassing  the  descriptions  which  other  Jewish 
books  present.  Sewal  circumstances  render  it 
apparent  that  it  was  originally  composed  in  the 
Hebrew  or  Chaldee  language. 

The  Greek  translation,  in  which  it  was  known 
to  the  fathers,  appears  to  be  irrecoverably  lost. 
There  is  no  trace  of  it  after  the  eighth  century. 
The  last  remnant  of  it  is  preserved  by  Syncellus. 

(2)  Object.  The  leading  object  of  the  writer, 
who  was  manifestly  imbued  with  deep  piety,  was 
to  comfort  and  strengthen  his  contemporaries.  He 
lived  in  times  of  distress  and  persecution,  when  the 
enemies  of  religion  oppressed  the  righteous.  The 
outward  circumstances  of  the  godly  were  .^uch  as 
to  excite  doubts  of  the  Divine  equity  in  their 
minds,  or  at  least  to  prevent  it  from  having  that 
hold  on  their  faith  which  was  necessary  to  sustain 
them  in  the  hour  of  trial.  In  accordance  with 
this,  the  writer  exhibits  the  reward  of  the  right- 
eous and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked.  To  give 
greater  authority  to  his  affirmations,  he  puts  them 
into  the  mouth  of  Enoch.  Thus  they  have  all  the 
weight  belonging  to  the  character  of  an  eminent 
prophet  and  saint.  Various  digressions  are  not 
without  their  bearing  on  the  author's  main  pur- 
pose. The  narrative  of  the  fallen  angels  and  their 
punishment,  as  also  of  the  flood,  exemplifies  the 
retributive  justice  of  Jehovah;  while  the  Jewish 
history,  continued  down  to  the  Maccabees,  ex- 
hibits the  final  triumph  of  His  people,  notwith- 
standing all  their  vicissitudes.  Doubtless  the  au- 
thor lived  amid  fiery  trial ;  and,  looking  abroad 
over  the  desolation,  sought  to  cheer  the  sufferers 
by  the  consideration  that  they  should  be  recom- 
pensed in  another  life.  As  for  their  wicked  op- 
pressors, they  were  to  experience  terrible  judg- 
ments. The  writer  seems  to  delight  in  uttering 
dire  anathemas  against  tne  wicked.  It  is  plain 
that  the  book  grew  out  of  the  time  when  the 
author  lived  and  the  circumstances  by  which  he 
was  surrotmdod.  It  gives  us  a  glimpse  not  only 
of  the  religious  opinions,  but  also  of  the  general 
features  thai   cliaractrri/cd  the  period. 

(3)  Possibly  Quoted  by  Jude.  Much  un- 
necessary discussion  has  arisen  over  the  question 
whether  Jude  really  quoted  the  Book  of  Enoch  or 
not.  Some  are  most  imwilling  to  believe  that  an 
inspired  writer  could  cite  an  Apocryphal  produc- 
tion. Such  an  opinion  destroys,  in  their  view,  the 
character  of  the  writing  said  to  be  inspired,  and 
reduces  it  to  the  level  of  an  ordinary  composition. 
But  this  is  preposterous.  The  Apostle  Paul  quotes 
several  of  the  heathen  poets;  yet  who  ever  sup- 
posed that  by  such  references  he  sanctions  the 
productions  from  which  his  citations  are  made,  or 
renders  thorn  of  greater  value?  All  that  can 
be  reasonably  inferred  from  such  a  fact  is, 
that  if  the  inspired  writer  cites  a  particular  senti- 
ment with  approbation,  it  must  be  regarded  as 
just  and  right,  irrespective  of  the  remainder  of  the 
book  in  which  it  is  found.  The  Apostle's  sanc- 
tion extends  no  farther  than  the  passage  to  which 
he  alludes.  Other  portions  of  the  original  docu- 
ment  may   exhibit   the   most   absurd   and   super- 


stitious notions.  Others  suppose  that  Jude  quoted 
a  traditional  prophecy  or  saying  of  Enoch,  and 
we  see  no  improbability  in  the  assumption. 
Others  again  believe  that  the  words  apparently 
cited  by  Jude  were  suggested  to  him  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  But  surely  this  hypothesis  is  unnecessary. 
Until  it  can  be  shown  that  the  book  of  Enoch  did 
not  exist  in  the  time  of  Jude,  or  that  his  quoting 
it  is  unworthy  of  an  Apostle,  or  that  such  knowl- 
edge was  not  handed  down  traditionally  within 
the  Apostle's  reach,  we  abide  by  the  opinion  that 
Jude  really  quoted  the  book  of  Enoch.  While 
there  arc  probable  grounds  for  believing  that  Jude 
might  have  become  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stance independently  of  inspiration,  we  ought  not 
to  have  recourse  to  the  hypothesis  of  immediate 
suggestion.  On  the  whole,  it  is  most  likely  that 
the  book  of  Enoch  existed  before  the  time  of  Jude, 
and  that  the  latter  really  quoted  it  in  accordance 
with  the  current  tradition.  If  so,  the  prophecy 
ascribed  to  Enoch  was  truly  ascribed  to  him.  be- 
cause it  is  scarcely  credible  that  Jude  writing  by 
inspiration  would  have  sanctioned  a  false  state- 
ment. 

(4)  Historical  'Value.  Presuming  that  it  was 
written  by  a  Jew,  the  book  before  us  is  an  im- 
portant document  in  the  history  of  Jewish  opin- 
ions. It  indicates  an  essential  portion  of  the  Jew- 
ish creed  before  the  appearance  of  Christ,  and  as- 
sists us  in  comparing  the  theological  views  of  the 
later  with  those  of  the  earlier  Jews.  It  also  serves 
to  establish  the  fact  that  some  doctrines  of  great 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  evangelical  Christians 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  growth  of  an  age 
in  which  Christianity  had  been  corrupted  by  the 
inventions  of  men.  We  would  not  appeal  to  it  as 
possessing  authority.  The  place  of  authority  can 
be  assigned  to  the  Bible  alone.  But  apart  from 
all  ideas  of  authority,  it  may  be  fairly  regarded 
as  an  index  of  the  stale  of  opinion  at  the  time 
when  it  was  written.  Hence  it  subserves  the 
confirmation  of  certain  opinions,  provided  they 
can  be  shown  to  have  a  good  foundation  in  the 
word  of  God.  If  it  be  conceded  that  certain  doc- 
trines are  contained  by  express  declaration  or 
fair  inference  in  the  volume  of  inspiration,  it  is 
surely  some  attestation  of  their  truth  that  they 
lie  on  the  surface  of  this  ancient  book.  Let  us 
briefly  allude  to  several  representations  which  oc- 
cur in  it'(  pages  : — 

(5)  Doctrines.  (a)  Respecting  the  natura 
of  the  Deity. — There  arc  distinct  allusions  to  a 
plurality  in  the  Godhead.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  seems  to  have  been  received  by  the  writer 
and  his  contemporaries.  In  accordance  with  this 
view  Christ  is  represented  as  existing  from  eterni- 
ty; as  an  object  of  invocation  and  worship;  and 
as  the  supreme  Judge  of  men  and  angels. 

(b)  The  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  retribu- 
tion is  implied  in  many  passages,  and  the  eternity 
of  future  pimishmcnt  is  also  distinctly  contained 
in  the  book  of  Enoch.  Whatever  value  may  be 
attached  to  the  theological  opinions  expressed  in 
the  book  of  Enoch,  it  is  apparent  from  the  pre- 
ceding extracts  that  certain  sentinienis  to  which 
evangelical  Christians  assign  a  high  Importance, 
because,  in  Ihcir  view,  they  are  contained  in  Scrip- 
ture, appear  to  have  prevailed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era.  To  the  serious  in- 
quirer they  can  never  be  of  trifling  interest. 

S.  D. 

ENOCH,  CITY  OF  (e'noU).     See  ENOCH,  I. 

ENuN  (Onon),     See  /TInon. 

ENOS  (f'n.^),  (Heb.  '-^-?;,  en-,/isA',  man,  espe- 
cially as  mortal,  decaying),  the  son  of   Setli  and 
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father  of  Cainan.  He  died  at  the  age  of  905.  (B.C. 
3937-3032).  More  properly  Enosh  (Gen.  iv:26; 
v;6,  7,g,  10,  11;  Luke  iii:38). 

ENOSH  (e'nosb),  (I  Chron.  i:l).    Same  as  Enos. 

ENQUIRE  (en'kwir),  (Heb.  ^^1,  davj-rash' ,  to 
search,  ask.  Ps.  xxvii:4;  Acts  ix;li;  Gen.  xxiv:57). 

(l)  God's  enquiry  after  men's  iniquity  imports 
his  bringing  it  to  hght,  and  punishing  for  it.  Job 
X  :6.  (2)  Men's  enquiring  of  God,  or  of  the  Lord, 
denotes  their  asking  his  mind  by  his  priests  or 
prophets,  or  immediately  from  himself,  what  they 
should  do,  or  that  he  would  grant  what  they  need. 
Judg.  XX  ;27  ;  l  Sam.  ix  :9 ;  x  :22  ;  2  Sam.  ii :  I  ;  v  : 
19,  23  ;  I  Kings  xxii  15  ;  Gen.  xxv  :22 ;  Ezek. 
xxxvi  :37.  (3)  To  enquire  after  God  is  to  pray 
to  him.  (Ps.lxxviii  :34).  (4)  To  make  enquiry  after 
vows  is  to  consider  how  the  vow  may  be  eluded 
and  broken  ( Prov.  xx:2S). 

EN-BIMMON  (en-rim'mon),  (Heb.  V''^"!  X'^^-.ane- 
ritn-mone' ,  fountain  of  pomegranates). 

A  place  reinhabited  after  the  return  from  cap- 
tivity (Neh.  xi:29).  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
name  is  the  same  as  "j*in  and  Rimmon"  (Josh, 
xv:32),  Ain,  Remmon  (Josh.  xix:").  and  Ain 
Rimmon  (i  Chron.  iv:32;  Neh.  xi:29).  Van  de 
Vclde  and  Wilton  place  it  at  Um  er-Rianainin, 
between  Eleutheropolis  and  Beersheba,  where  there 
is  a  large  spring. 

EN-ROGEL  (en'ro'^1).   (Heb.   'JI'T?',  ane  ro- 

fale'),  name  means  Foot-fcntntain,  and  is  construed 
y  the  Targum  into'F'uUer's  Fountain' because  the 
fullers  trod  the  clothes  there  with  their  feet. 

It  was  near  Jerusalem,  on  the  boundary-line  be- 
tween the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  (Josh. 
XV  7;  xviii:6;  2  Sam.  xvii:i7;  I  Kings  i:9).  It 
has  been  usually  supposed  the  same  as  the  Foun- 
tain of  Siloam.  But  Dr.  Robinson  is  more  in- 
clined to  find  it  in  what  is  called  by  Frank  Chris- 
tians the  Well  of  Nehemiah,  but  by  the  native  in- 
habitants the  Well  of  Job  (Bi>  Eyiib).  There 
are  only  three  sources,  or  rather  receptacles  of 
living  water,  now  accessible  at  Jerusalem,  and 
this  is  one  of  them.  It  is  situated  just  below  the 
junction  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  with  that  of 
Jehoshaphat.  It  is  a  very  deep  well,  of  an  ir- 
regular quadrilateral  form,  walled  up  with  large 
squared  stones,  terminating  above  in  an  arch  on 
one  side,  and  apparently  of  great  antiquity.  The 
well  measures  123  feet  in  depth.  In  the  rainy 
season  the  well  becomes  quite  full,  and  sometimes 
overflows  at  the  mouth.  Usually,  however,  the 
water  runs  ofT  under  the  surfaceof  theground.and 
finds  an  outlet  some  forty  yards  below  the  well. 
"But  it  has  been  proved  to  be  the  spring  called  by 
the  natives  'the  mother  of  steps'  and  by  Christians 
the  Virgin's  Well"  (Harper.  Bih.  and  Mod.  Diet.). 
Conder  (Palestine,  p.  26)  identifies  En-rogel  with 
the  Virgin's  Well,  and  thinks  it  the  same  as  Be- 
thesda. 
ENSAMPLE  (en-sam'p'l).  See  Example. 
EN-SHEMESH   fen-she'mesh),  (Heb.  ^W  W.. 

ane  sheh'viesk,  fountain  of  the  sun),  a  landmark 
between  Judah  and  Benjamin  (Josh.  xv:7;  xviii:i7), 
east  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

It  is  usually  identified  with  the  "well  of  the 
Apostles,"  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  or  east 
of  Bethany,  on  the  road  to  Jericho. 

ENSIGN  (en-sin),  (Heb.  niK,  oth.  Num.  ii:2), 
signal,  sign,  banner,  standard. 

Figurative,  (i)  God's  setting  up  an  ensign 
to  the  Assyrians,  or  others,  imports  his  providen- 


tial leading  them  forth  to  chastise  his  people,  and 
punish  his  enemies,  by  war  and  spoil  (Is.  v  :26,  and 
xviii:3).  (2)  The  setting  up  standards  in  a 
country  imports  approaching  war  and  destruction 
(Jer.  xlvi  :2i,  and  i  ;2).  (3)  Christ  is  a  standard, 
or  ensign;  preached  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  he  is 
the  great  means  of  assembling  them  to  himself, 
and  distinguishing  them  from  others;  he  directs 
and  animates  them  in  their  spiritual  journey,  and 
their  warfare  with  sin,  Satan,  and  the  world;  and 
enables  them  to  oppose  corruption  and  error ;  and 
for  the  same  reason  he  is  called  a  standard-bearer 
(Is.  Iix:i9;  xi:lo;  xlix:22,  and  lxii:io).  (4) 
(jod  gives  a  banner  to  his  people,  to  be  displayed 
because  of  truth,  when  he  accomplishes  his  prom- 
ise, signally  protects  and  delivers  them,  or  affords 
them  a  valiant  army  to  conquer  their  foes.  Or  it 
may  refer  to  Christ,  the  promised  Messiah,  as  the 
great  security  of  the  Jewish  nation  (Ps.  lx:4). 
(S)  The  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army  was 
like  the  fainting  of  a  standard-bearer:  it  was  very 
sudden,  and  so  universal  among  the  commanders 
that  scarce  one  remained  to  bear  the  colors  (Is.  x; 
18).  (6)  The  Jews  in  these  times  were  as  an 
ensign  on  a  high  hill;  they  were  reduced  to  a 
small  number,  and  obliged  to  flee  to  mountains 
and  hills  for  safety  (Is.  xxx:i7).  (See  Stand- 
ard.) 

ENSUE  (en-su),(Gr.  Siwku,  dee-oko,  i  Pet.  iii:i!), 
to  pursue,  to  follow  after,  to  overtake,  to  per- 
secute. 

EN  TAPPU.AH  (en'tap'pu-ah),  (Heb.  I^'E?    ?», 

ane  tap-poo' akh,  fountain  of  Tappuach),  a  spring 
that  marked  one  of  the  boundaries  of  Manasseh 
(Josh.xvii:7).  It  is  probably  identical  with  Tappu  ah. 

ENTREAT  (en-tret'). 

1.  Gr.  ijfiplt;o>,  hoo-brid'zo,  to  abuse,  to  use  shame- 
fully, Luke  xviii:32;  Gr.  xP<'<'A">',  khrah' om-aliee. 
Acts  xxvii:3,  in  same  sense. 

2.  Gr.  ipwTiu,  er-oh-tah'oh,  Phil.  iv:3  (A.  V., 
"intreat"),  to  ask,  pray,  beseech. 

ENVT  (en'vy),  (Heb.  '^'^t? ,  kin-aw' ;  Gr.^Wwt, 
f than' as). 

1.  Feeling  of  uneasiness  and  displeasure  at 
the  prosperity  of  another,  with  the  illicit  wish  that 
it  was  ours,  not  theirs  (Ps.  xxxvii:i;  lxxiii:3; 
Prov.  xxiv:l,  19,  etc.). 

2.  The  despicable  passion  which  desires  to 
bring  another  down  below  one's  own  level,  while 
it  covets  the  thing  which  he  possesses  (Prov. 
xxvii:4;  Matt.  xxvii:i8;  Rom.  i:29,  etc.).  The 
envious  man  sickens  at  the  sight  of  enjoyment; 
he  is  easy  only  in  the  misery  of  others :  all  en- 
deavors, therefore,  to  satisfy  an  envious  man  are 
fruitless.  (l)  So  Rachel  envied  her  sister  Leah 
because  of  her  fruitfulness  (Gen.  xxx  :i).  (2) 
Joseph's  brethren  envied  him  because  his  father 
loved  him  (Gen.  xxxvii:ll).  (3)  The  Jews  en- 
vied Paul  and  Barnabas  because  they  preached 
the  gospel  of  Christ  (Acts  xiii:4,  5).  (4)  Some 
preached  Christ  out  of  envy  and  strife,  from  dis- 
content at  the  high  honors  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
and  in  order  to  vex  his  spirit  and  diminish  his 
reputation  (Phil.  i:i5).  (S)  ■E"^'J'  's  more  dan- 
gerous than  open  outrageous  anger  and  fury,  as 
it  is  more  abiding,  and  will  make  a  tnan  turn  him- 
self into  every  shape  to  undo  his  neighbor  (Prov. 
xxvii:4).  It  is  often  pointed  against  the  most 
excellent  and  useful  works  (Eccl.  iv:4)-  (6)  It 
is  its  own  punishment,  is  rottenness  to  the_  bones, 
and  slays  the  silly  one;  it  stops  the  blessings  of 
heaven,  and  torments  the  soul  where  it  dwells, 
even  unto  death  (Prov.  xiv:30;  Job  v:2). 
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EPiENETTJS  (ep-6n'e-tus),(Gr.  'Erahcrot,  ep-i'- 
net-as,  pr.iist-d). 

A  Christian  resident  at  Rome  when  Paul  wrote 
his  Epistle  to  the  Church  in  that  city,  and  one  of 
the  persons  to  whom  he  sent  special  salutations 
(Rom.  xvi:s).  In  the  received  text  he  is  spoken 
of  as  being  'the  first  fruits  of  Achaia,'  but  'the 
first  fruits  of  Asia  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS. 

EPAPHRAS  (fip'a-phras),  (Gr.  "ETo^pdi,  epaf- 
ras',  prob.ibly  .i  contraction  of  Epaphroditus). 

An  eminent  teacher  in  the  church  at  Colossae, 
denominated  by  Paul  'his  dear  fellow-servant,'  and 
'a  faithful  minister  of  Christ'  (Coloss.  i:/;  iv:i2). 
From  Pauls  Epistle  to  Philemon  it  appears  that 
he  suffered  imprisonment  with  the  apostle  at 
Rome.  It  has  been  inferred  from  Coloss.  1:7,  that 
he  was  the  founder  of  the  Colossian  Church ;  and 
Dr.  Neander  supposes  that  the  apostle  terms  him 
a  servant  of  Christ  in  our  stead,  because  he 
committed  to  him  the  office  of  proclaiming  the 
gospel  in  the  three  Phrygian  cities,  Colossae,  Hiera- 
polis,  and  Laodicea,  which  he  could  not  visit  him- 
self (Hist,  of  Planting,  etc.  i:  pp.  200.  373,  Eng. 
trans!.).  This  language,  however,  is  by  no  means 
decisive :  yet  most  probably  Epaphras  was  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  zealous  instructors  of  the 
Colossian  Church. 

EPAFHRODITUS  fe-p5ph-ro-di'tus),  (Gr.  'Eiro- 
4ip6SiTot,  ep-af-roif  fc-tos),  a  messenger  I  dirAo-roXoi,  ap- 
os'/o-los)  of  the  church  at  Philippi  to  the  Ajiostle 
Paul  during  his  imprisonment  at  Rome,  who  was 
entrusted  with  their  contributions  for  his  support 
(Phil.  ii:25;  iv:i8). 

Paul's  high  estimate  of  his  character  is  shown 
by  an  accumulation  of  honorable  epithets ;  brother, 
fellow  worker,  and  jiiy  fellow  soldier.  Epaphrodi- 
tus,  on  his  return  to  Pliilippi,  was  the  bearer  of  the 
epistle  which  forms  part  of  the  canon.  Grotius  and 
someother critics  conjecture  that  Epaphrodituswas 
the  same  as  the  Epaphras  mentioned  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians,  But  though  the  latter  name 
may  be  a  contraction  of  the  former,  the  fact  that 
Epaphras  was  most  probably  in  prison  at  the  time 
sufficiently  marks  the  distinction  of  the  persons. 

J.  E.  R. 

EPENETTJ8  (ep'e-n£'lus).    See  Ei-/ESF.tus. 

EPHAH  (Ophah),  (Heb.  'Ti',  ay-faw' ,  dark- 
ness), 

1-  The  eldest  son  of  Midian  dwelt  in  Arabia 
Pctra;a,  and  gave  name  to  the  city  Ephah  (Gen. 
XXV  :4;  i  Chron.i  :33).  (B.  C.  about  1988,)  The 
town  and  the  small  extent  of  land  around  it  made 
part  of  Midian  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea  very  different  from  another  country  of  this 
name  on  the  Red  Sea.  Ptolemy  speaks  of  a 
town  called  Ippos  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  a  little  below  Modian  or  Midian.  Is.  Ix  :6,  7, 
seems  to  clearly  connect  the  descendants  of  Ephah 
with  the  Midianitcs,  Keturahite  Shcba,  and  the 
Ishmacliles. 

2.  A  concubine  of  Caleb,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(I  Cliron.  ii:46).     (B.C.  after  1856.) 

3.  Son  of  Jahd.ii,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (I  Chron. 
ii:47).    (B.C.  bet.  1836  and  1455.) 

EPHAH  («-fa),  (Hcb.'T^.  -»)-/r7w'),  a  dry  mca- 
sure  of  capacity,  cipiivalcnt  to  the  bath  for  liquids. 
It  contained  throe  [iccks  and  three  pints.  (See 
Weights  and  Mka.si^res.) 

EPHAI  (c'phai),  (Heb.  *?'i',  o-fah'ee,  birdlike). 

A  man  whose  sons  were  left  in  Judah  after  the 
deportation  to  Babylon  (Jer.  xl:8).  (B.  C.  548.) 
They  seem  to  have  been  massacred  by  Ishmael 
(Jer.  xli:3). 


EPHER  (e'pher),  (Heb.  1??,  ayfer,  gazelle). 

1.  The  second  son  of  Midian,  and  brother  of 
Ephah  (I  Chron.  1:33).  He  dwelt  beyond  Jordan 
(I  Kings  iv:io),  and  might  p?ople  the  isle  of 
L'pher  in  the  Red  Sea.  or  the  city  of  Orpha,  in  the 
Diarbekr.     (B.  C.  bet.  1988  and  1800.) 

2.  Son  of  Ezra  (i  Chron.  iv:i7).  (B.  C.  bet. 
1618  and  1400.) 

3.  Head  of  a  family  of  Manassites  (i  Chron.  v: 
24).     ( B.  C.  about  800.) 

EPHES-DAMMIM  (e'phes-dim'raim),  (Heb. 
>-  ?•'  ^??*,  ehfes  dam-meem' ,  boundary  of  blood, 
called  Pas-dammim,  i  Chron.  xi:l3). 

A  place  where  the  Philistines  encamped  between 
Socoh  and  Azekah  just  before  Goliath  was  killed 
(i  Sam.  xvii:i).  Commonly  identified  with  the 
ruins  Damun,  about  four  miles  to  the  northeast 
of  Socoh. 

EPHESIAN  (e-fe'zhan),  (Gr.  'Y.<t,tam,  epli-eh'. 
see-OS),  an  inhabitant  of  Ephesus,  used  only  of 
Trophimus  (Acts  xxi:29i.  In  the  plural  it  is  used 
for  the  whole  city,  noted  for  the  worship  of  Diana 
(Acts  xix:28,  34). 

"Ye  men  of  Ephesus.  what  man  is  there  that 
knoweth  not  how  that  the  city  of  the  Ephesians  is 
a  worshiper  of  the  great  goddess  Diana,  and  of 
the  image  which  fell  down  from  Jupiter"?  (Acts 
xix:33). 

This  question  of  the  town  clerk  is  beautifully 
illustrated  by  an  inscription  which  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Chandler  near  the  aqueduct  at  Ephe- 
sus, which  states  that  "It  is  notorious  that  not 
only  among  the  Ephesians  but  also  everywhere 
among  the  Greek  nations,  temples  are  consecrated 
to  her  ( Diana)." 

The  similar  adjective,  Ephesine,  "of  Ephesus," 
also  occurs  in  Rev.  ii:i,  in  some  Greek  ^iSS. 

EPHESIANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE. 
(1)  Structure  and  Content.  This  writing  be- 
gins with  the  usual  superscription  of  the  Pauline 
letters  including  a  self-naming  of  the  writer  and  a 
benediction  upon  the  readers  (i:i,  2).  This  is 
immediately  followed  by  a  doxology  or  thanks- 
giving section,  also  characteristic  of  Paul's  letters. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  thanksgiving  is  some- 
what lengthier  and  more  meditative  in  its  tone, 
including  the  writer's  thoughts  on  the  subject  of 
God's  grace  as  exhibited  in  the  foreordination  of 
believers  to  be  holy  and  without  blemish  before 
him.  The  ground  of  foreordination  is  God's 
"good  pleasure."  and  the  end  of  it.  "the  praise  of 
his  glory."  The  means  through  which  it  is 
realized  in  the  world  is  the  redemption  secured 
through  the  Beloved  (i:3-l4).  From  this  thanks- 
giving for  the  foreordaining  grace  of  God  the 
writer  passes  to  a  prayer  for  the  readers  that  they 
might  appreciate  and  "measure  the  whole  range 
of  the  work  accomplished  in  them  by  faith,  the 
greatness  of  the  Divine  power  that  has  been  dis- 
played in  their  behalf,  and  the  beauty  of  the  hope 
to  which  this  change  entitles  them"  (i:iS-23). 
Thus  far  the  writer  introduces  himself  to  his  read- 
ers and  makes  known  his  hopes  and  prayer  for 
them.  From  this  point  on  he  conveys  to  them  his 
special  message.  This  is  given  in  two  parts — a 
didactic  and  a  practical  one.  In  the  didactic  part 
of  tliis  message,  the  apostle  begins  with  the 
thought  already  expressed  in  his  prayer  for  a 
sense  of  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of  Go4's 
grace.  He  calls  their  attention  to  the  nature  of  this 
grace  (ii  :l-lo)  ;  the  former  alienation  of  the  read- 
ers from  God  and  their  present  reconciliation  with 
Him  as  a  result  of  this  grace  (ii:  11-22)  ;  his  own 
share  in  the  work  of  transmitting  this  grace  to 
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men  and  building  up  the  community  of  those  who 
accept  it  into  a  living  body  (iii:i-l3);  and  his 
new  prayer  for  them  that  they  might  know  their 
privileges  and  be  strengthened  spiritually  and  filled 
with  the  fulness  of  God  (iii:  14-21).  The  prac- 
tical part  of  the  Epistle  which  begins  with  ch.  iv 
urges  upon  the  readers  the  realization  of  their 
membership  in  the  one  church  which  is  the  body 
of  Christ.  This  should  issue  in  endeavors  to 
maintain  the  unity  of  the  body  (iv:i-6),  and  is 
the  one  of  the  various  gifts  bestowed  upon  them 
towards  the  healthy  growth  of  the  whole  body  (iv: 
7-16).  All  this  they  should  do  as  a  church,  but 
also  as  individuals  they  should  live  worthily  of 
their  membership  in  Christ  by  cultivating  a  pure 
and  spotless  morality  (iv:i7;  v:2i).  Then,  as 
families,  they  should  obey  those  laws  of  mutual 
subordination  and  consideration  which  are  to 
make  their  domestic  relations  perfect.  First,  hus- 
bands and  wives  (v:22-33),  then  children  and 
parents  (vi:i-4)  and  finally  servants  and  masters 
are  thus  urged  to  a  perfect  life.  These  exhorta- 
tions the  apostle  brings  to  a  conclusion  by  return- 
ing to  the  thought  of  the  church  and  her  warfare 
and  calling  on  his  readers  to  gird  themselves  for 
this  warfare  (vi:io-2o),  and  closes  with  a  few 
words  of  a  personal  import  to  which  he  appends 
the  usual  benediction   (vi:2i-24). 

(2)  To  Whom  Addressed.  But  who  were  the 
readers  thus  addressed  by  the  apostle?  The 
question  has  received  different  answers.  The  oc- 
casion for  difference  of  opinion  is  the  doubt  cast 
on  the  genuineness  of  the  words  ^v'E^t'ov,  in  Ephe- 
sus,  in  i;i,  through  the  omission  of  these  words 
in  a  combination  of  ancient  MSS.  characterized  by 
Light  foot  as  almost  always  representing  the  origi- 
nal text  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  The  various  views 
proposed  on  the  subject  are  briefly:  (i)  That  the 
letter  was  addressed  as  traditionally  held  to  the 
Church  at  Ephesus  and  that  the  omission  of  the 
words  in  question  from  the  ancient  MSS.  and 
versions  is  due  to  some  critical  conjecture  of  an 
ancient  copyist  who  thought  that  the  contents  of  the 
Epistle  did  not  bear  out  this  address  and  therefore 
left  them  out.  This  view,  however,  has  not  found 
favor.  Critically,  such  omission  must  have  been 
made  late,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  earlier 
MSS.  that  makes  it.  Moreover,  this  view  is  based 
on  the  existence  of  a  critical  spirit  in  the  early 
church  which  cannot  be  proved.  A  mere  acci- 
dental omission  is  not  probable  and  in  general  no 
sufficient  reason  can  be  given  for  such  omission. 

(2)  A  second  class  of  critics,  led  by  Grotius,  re- 
vive the  view  of  the  ancient  Gnostic  Marcion  and 
maintain  that  the  church  addressed  is  that  at  Lao- 
dicea  and  that  we  have  in  this  Epistle  the  letter 
written  to  that  church  and  alluded  to  in  Col.  iv:l6, 
which  was  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  lost. 
While  this  view  is  plausible  for  many  reasons,  it 
has  been  in  modern  times  set  aside  in  favor  of  an- 
other theory  held  in  the  following  two  varieties. 

(3)  That  the  letter  was  an  encyclical  or  circular 
addressed  to  a  circle  of  churches  without  the  spe- 
cial designation  of  any  of  them  in  the  original 
copy.  Such  an  encyclical  might  be  localized  at 
Ephesus  and  the  phrase  in  Ephesus  being  inserted 
in  i:i,  would  be  perpetuated.  In  such  a  case  the 
address  would  read,  "to  the  saints  existing 
(Tofs  o!^(nv)  and  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus."  (See  Milli- 
gqn,  EncyclopceiUa  Britannica,  art.  "EphesiXns.") 
As  this  construction  is  one  unusual  in  Greek, 
many  have  objected  to  the  whole  view  associated 
with  it  and  have  resorted  to  another  explanation. 

(4)  That  the  encyclical  was  addressed  to  a  defi- 
nite circle  of  churches  and  issued  in  separate 
copies  to  each  of  these  churches.     The  original 


had  a  blank  wherein  the  name  of  each  of  the 
cities  of  the  circle  could  be  inserted  in  each  sepa- 
rate copy.  The  name  Ephesus  among  others 
(Laodicea,  Hierapolis)  was  thus  introduced  into 
one  of  these  copies  and  gradually  displaced  the 
others  by  serving  as  the  original  of  subsequent 
copies  made  for  collections  of  Paul's  Epistles.  As 
the  original  character  and  purpose  of  the  Epistle, 
however,  was  remembered  long  after  this  period, 
the  omission  from  the  text  of  some  MSS.  would 
also  be  natural.  This  view,  proposed  first  by 
Ussher,  has  been  accepted  and  held  with  some 
modifications  by  Bengel,  Neander,  Olshausen, 
Reuss,  Ellicott,  Lightfoot,  Hort,  B.  Weiss,  Moule, 
Abbott,  etc.  It  best  explains  the  facts  of  the  case 
and  may  be  safely  taken  as  fairly  well  estab- 
lished. 

(3)  Genuineness.  The  genuineness  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  was  not  called  in  ques- 
tion until  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry. Although  Erasmus  did  express  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  difference  of  style  between  it  and  the 
other  epistles  of  Paul,  no  one  in  the  ancient  or 
medieval  churcjj  doubted  that  it  was  a  writing  of 
Paul's.  In  fact,  the  testimony  of  antiquity  is  fuller 
and  clearer  for  the  authenticity  of  Ephesians 
than  for  any  of  the  other  Pauline  letters.  This 
testimony  goes  back  to  Marcion,  who,  as  already 
referred  to,  ascribed  it  to  Paul,  though  alleging 
that  it  was  addressed  to  the  Laodiceans.  Poly- 
carp  somewhat  earlier  quotes  from  it,  and  Igna- 
tius addressing  the  Ephesians  says  to  them  in 
effect  that  they  are  the  church  to  which  "the  sanc- 
tified Paul"  "remembers  them  in  Christ"  in  "the 
whole  letter"  (Ign.  ad  Eph.  xii:3).  This  testi- 
mony, however,  did  not  seem  sufficiently  strong 
to  Usteri,  a  disciple  of  Schleimacher,  who  upon 
the  basis  of  internal  evidence  surmised  that  it  was 
written  by  Tychicus  or  some  other  companion  of 
Paul  and  signed  by  the  Apostle  himself,  who  in 
general  agreed  with  its  content  and  adopted  it  as  his 
own.  DeWette  elaborated  the  objections  to  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  epistle  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  a  "verbose  amplification"  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians.  These  objections  were  further 
taken  up  by  the  Tiibingen  school  (Baur,  Schweg- 
ler,  Kostlin,  Hilgenfeld,  Hausrath)  and  woven 
into  their  system  of  New  Testament  criticism. 
These  critics  ascribed  Ephesians  as  well  as  Colos- 
sians to  a  writer  of  the  middle  of  the  second  centu- 
ry who  proposed  it  as  an  irenicon  for  the  purpose 
of  uniting  the  various  factions  of  llie  Church. 
From  these  radical  positions  the  criticism  of  more 
recent  years  has  been  very  slow  to  recede,  if  in- 
deed it  may  be  said  to  have  receded  at  all.  David- 
son in  England,  Hoekstra  and  others  in  Holland, 
and  Pfleiderer,  Weizsacker,  Ritschl,  and  the 
Ritschlians  in  Germany,  together  with  Von  Soden, 
Schmidel  and  others,  still  deny  the  Pauline  au- 
thorship of  Ephesians.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, there  are  not  lacking  critics  of  the  highest 
type  of  scholarship  who  stoutly  defend  the  older 
belief.  Some  of  these  are  B.  Weiss,  Salmon, 
Godet,  Zahn,  and  in  fact  the  great  body  of  con- 
servative scholars.  To  these  may  be  added  further 
some  who,  like  Jiilicher,  take  the  position  that 
though  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  Epistle  canr 
not  be  demonstrated,  neither  can  the  denial  of  such 
authorship  be  established.  The  external  testimony 
is  certainly  exceedingly  strong.  In  fact  apart  from 
theoretical  and  a  priori  grounds  the  argument  for 
authenticity  is  more  than  sufficient  to  overcome  all 
the  objections  alleged  against  it.  ."^.ccordingly  we 
may  safely  regard  the  Epistle  as  neither  the  work 
of  a  second-century  disciple  of  Paul  nor  "deutero- 
Pauline"  in  the  sense  that  it  was  thought  out  and 
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composed  by  a  close  companion  of  the  Apostle's 
and  adopted  and   signed  by  liinisclf. 

(4)  Tim.e  and  Place  of  Composition.  But 
when  and  upon  what  occasion  did  the  Apostle 
write  the  Epistle?  A  clue  to  the  answer  is  fur- 
nished by  its  relations  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians.  These  two  letters  were  carried  to  their  re- 
spective destinations  by  the  same  messenger, 
Tychicus  (Eph.  vi  :2i,  22;  Col.  iv:;,  8).  In  fact, 
the  words  in  which  the  Apostle  announces  the  fact 
and  manner  of  sending  Tychicus  with  the  letters 
are  nearly  identical.  If  we  add  to  this  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  the  stvle  of  language  and  the 
cycle  of  thought  in  the  two  writings  present  strik- 
ingly close  resemblances  we  shall  be  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  Ephcsians,  like  Colossians,  was 
written  from  Rome  about  the  end  of  the  year  62 
or  the   beginning  of  63. 

(5)  Desigrn  of  the  Epistle.  The  design  of  the 
Epistle  lici>  also  called  forth  a  variety  of  views. 
The  Tiibingen  School  of  critics  ascribed  to  the  au- 
thor the  desire  to  lift  the  church  to  a  sense  of  her 
own  unity  bv  presenting  her  to  herself  as  the 
Body  of  Jesus  Christ  and  by  holding  before  her 
at  the  same  time  a  higher  conception  of  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ  than  had  been  held  hitherto.  Such 
a  presentation  of  unity  would  repress  and  cause  to 
vanish  all  remnants  of  the  conllict  between  Juda- 
ists  and  Paulinists.  Others  with  Weiss  and  Gore 
hold  that  the  Unity  of  the  Church  was  more 
directly  and  primarily  the  theme  of  the  Apostle. 
The  occasion  and  need  for  emphasizing  this  idea 
was  furnished  by  the  existence  of  churches  in  .\sia 
Minor  which  were  planted  by  Paul  alongside  of 
others  planted  by  others.  These  did  not  always 
harmonize  with  each  other.  Still  others  with  Holtz- 
mann  and  Reuss  find  the  theme  of  the  Epistle  in  the 
idea  of  a  Divine  plan  dominating  the  development 
of  the  moral  plan  of  the  universe.  In  this  plan 
the  apparent  difference  between  Judaism  and 
paganism  finds  its  solution  and  disappears.  Saba- 
tier  {Afostlc  Paul)  takes  the  ground  that  the 
Epistle  had  a  speculative  aim.  Hitherto  the  Apos- 
tle had  preached  the  Gospel  as  a  means  of  salva- 
tion;  in  this  letter  he  raises  it  to  the  plane  of  a 
key  to  a  cosmic  philosophy.  He  shows  that  re- 
demption "is  the  eternal  thought  of  God  embrac- 
ing not  only  all  the  ages,  but  also  the  entire  uni- 
verse." The  key  to  the  design  of  the  letter  is  to 
be  found  rather  with  Godct  in  iv:i,  "I  therefore 
beseech  you  to  walk  worthily  of  the  calling  where- 
with ye  were  called."  The  aim  is  practical.  The 
appeal  to  the  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  salva- 
tion enjoyed  by  l>elicvers,  of  the  exaltation  of 
Christ  their  redeemer,  of  the  dignity  and  unity  of 
the  church,  is  in  order  that  a  desire  for  pure  and 
dignified  living  might  be  fostered  thereby.  The 
Christology.  Soteriology.  and  Ecclcsiology  of  the 
Epistle  arc  seen  in  the  light  of  this  central  thought 
and  purpose  of  it  to  be  not  subjects  of  study  for 
themselves,  but  means  towards  the  ethically  prac- 
tical end  of  raising  the  readers  to  a  higher  life  in 
holiness. 

(6)  Relations  of  Ephesians  and  Colossians. 
The  similarities  hilwicn  the  epistles  to  the  Colos- 
sians and  Ephesians  have  already  been  mentioned. 
They  are  striking  and  call  fnr  an  explanatiim. 
They  cover  not  merely  the  circle  of  thought  in  the 
two  writings,  but  extend  into  verbal  coincidences. 
The  first  theory  set  forth  to  account  for  them  was 
that  of  DeWettc.  Assuming  the  genuineness  of 
Colossians.  this  scholar  asserted  that  the  writer 
of  Ephesians  had  borrowed  from  this  letter  of 
Paul's.  Holtzmann  on  the  contrary  thinks  that 
the  priority  is  on  the  side  of  Ephesians.    He  does 


not,  however,  concede  the  authenticity  of  either 
epistle  in  its  present  form,  but  alleges  that,  Paul 
having  written  a  short  letter  to  the  Colossians, 
this  was  used  by  the  author  of  Ephesians  as  the 
basis  of  his  writing.  The  same  writer,  however, 
later  added  to  and  expanded  the  original  Colos- 
sian  Epistle.  This  view,  though  not  accepted  in 
its  entirety,  is  thought  by  many  to  indicate  the 
line  along  which  a  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  be 
sought.  (Hausrath,  Mangold,  PHeiderer).  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  believe  that  a  writer  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  thought  of  Paul  should  have 
limited  himself  to  but  a  single  one  of  the  Apostle's 
writings,  and  that  a  very  brief  one. 

As  has  already  been  shown,  no  theory  that  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  assumption  of  the  non-authenticity 
of  this  Epistle  can  be  considered  correct.  Nor  is 
Colossians  to  he  considered  non-Pauline  (see 
Colossians).  But  if  both  are  Paul's  writings  the 
most  natural  explanation  of  their  resemblances  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  wrote  both  about 
the  same  time.  But  if  so,  he  must  have  written 
Colossians  first.  The  reasons  for  this  order  are 
the  following:  First,  it  would  be  natural  that  a 
specific  need  such  as  there  was  in  Coloss<e  for  a 
message  should  receive  attention  first  before  the 
Apostle  could  think  of  a  more  general  communica- 
tion such  as  he  gives  in  Ephesians.  Secondly,  it 
is  easier  to  account  for  the  occurrence  of  the 
larger  and  freer  working  over  of  the  thought  in 
Ephesians  if  we  assume  that  the  Colossians  pre- 
cedes than  for  the  more  condensed  form  in  Colos- 
sians upon  the  basis  of  the  precedence  of  Ephe- 
sians. Progress  is  generally  from  the  briefer  to 
the  more  lengthy  form.  Thirdly,  it  is  more  natural 
that  Paul  should  have  used  in  dealing  with  the 
broader  and  more  general  theme  before  him  in 
writing  Ephesians  the  material  already  in  his  mind 
in  treating  of  the  narrower  and  more  specific 
theme  of  Colossians  than  the  reverse.  That  the 
theme  of  Ephesians  was  more  general  may  be 
easily  seen  from  the  diversity  of  view  among 
scholars  on  this  point.  The  use  of  the  phrase 
"you  also"  in  Ephesians  vi:2l  has  been  alleged  as 
a  proof  that  the  Colossian  letter  was  already  writ- 
ten, but  the  phrase  simply  implies  that  the  apostle 
looks  upon  the  Ephesians  in  connection  with  all 
other  Christians,  not  simply  the  Colossians.  Col. 
iv:i6,  where  the  apostle  suggests  that  the  epistle 
from  Laodicea  (our  Ephesians)  should  be  read 
at  Colosssc,  is  said  to  support  the  supposition  that 
the  Ephesian  Epistle  was  in  existence  when  Colos- 
sians was  written.  But  the  reasoning  is  not  con- 
clusive. The  truth  is,  as  above  stated,  the  two 
letters  were  composed  so  nearly  at  the  same  time 
that  either  of  them  might  be  referred  to  in  the 
other  as  alreadv   in   existence. 

(7)  Helps  to  the  Study  of  Ephesians.  The 
large  works  of  Meyer,  .Mford,  Olshaiisrn.  and 
Lange  contain  good  commentaries  on  the  Kpistle 
to  the  Kphesians.  Of  separate  treatises  for  the 
English  reader,  Abbott's  (in  the  International 
Critical  Series)  is  the  most  scientific  and  thorough 
in  metho<l  and  scope.  Barry's  (in  Ellieolt's  :V<-u' 
Testament  Com.  for  Itnulish  Headers).  Beet's. 
Ellicott's,  Eadie's,  L.  J.  Davies',  Sacller's,  and  .Mc- 
Pherson's  are  also  all  good  from  the  point  of  view 
of  exegetical  and  linguistic  study.  Findlay's  ( in  the 
l-:.r[>osilor's  Bible).  Blaikie's  (in  the  l'uif<itCom), 
(iore's  and  Monle's  (lif'tiesian  Studies)  are  pure- 
ly expository.  Moule  has  also  written  the  volume 
on  Ephesians  in  the  Cambridge  Bible.  Hodge's 
and  Hale's  works  are  doctrinal  cxjiositions.  For 
the  reader  of  German,  Harless  and  von  Sodcn  (in 
the  Hand  Kommentar  of  Holtzmann  and  Lipsius) 
may  be  recommended  as  good.  A.  C.  Z. 
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EPHESUS  (eph'e-sus),  (Gr.'E0eiros,  ef'es-os),  an 
aid  and  celebrated  city,  capital  of  Ionia, one  of  the 
twelve  Ionian  cities  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  Mythic 
times. 

(1)  Location.  It  lay  on  the  river  Cayster,  not 
far  from  the  coast  of  the  Icarian  sea,  between 
Smyrna  and  Miletus.  It  was  also  one  of  the  most 
considerable  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor ; 
but  while,  about  the  epoch  of  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  the  other  cities  declined,  Ephesus  rose 
more  and  more.  It  owed  its  prosperity  in  part 
to  the  favor  of  its  governors,  for  Lysimachus 
named  the  city  Arsinoe,  in  honor  of  his  second 
wife,  and  Attains  Philadelphus  furnished  it  with 
splendid  wharfs  and  docks;  in  part  to  the  favora- 
ble position  of  the  place,  which  naturally  made  it 
the  emporium  of  Asia  on  this  side  the  Taurus 
(Strabo,  xiv.  pp.  641,  663). 

(2)  History.  Under  the  Romans  Ephesus  was 
the  capital   not  only  of  Ionia,  but  of  the  entire 


as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  It 
stood  on  a  platform  about  425  feet  in  length  and 
-.39J^  feet  in  width,  measured  from  the  lowest 
step.  A  fliglit  of  ten  steps  led  to  the  pavement  of 
the  platform,  and  three  more  steps  to  the  pave- 
ment of  the  temple.  The  temple  itself  was  i^Yc 
feet  in  length  and  164  feet  in  width.  It  consisted 
of  two  rows  of  eight  columns  each  in  front  and 
rear,  and  two  rows  of  twenty  columns  each  on 
either  side  of  the  sanctuary.  These  with  two 
columns  at  each  entrance  of  the  sanctuary  made 
one  hundred  in  all.  Each  was  a  monolith  of  mar- 
ble 55  feet  in  height,  and  the  eighteen  at  each  end 
were  sculptured.  The  roof  was  covered  with 
large  white  marble  tiles.  The  cella  or  inner  sanc- 
tuary, which  these  columns  surrounded,  was  70 
feet  wide  and  105  long.  Its  internal  ornamenta- 
tion was  of  surpassing  splendor,  adorned  with 
works  of  art  by  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  Scopas, 
Parrhasius,  and  Apelles.     (Davis,  Bib.  Diet.) 
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province  of  Asia,  and  bore  the  honorable  title 
of  the  first  and  greatest  metropolis  of  Asia. 
The  Bishop  of  Ephesus  in  later  times  was  the 
president  of  the  Asiatic  dioceses,  with  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  patriarch.  In  the  days  of  Paul 
Jews  were  found  settled  in  the  city  in  no  inconsid- 
erable number  (compare  Joseph. /^n/i?. xiv  :  10, 11), 
and  from  them  the  Apostle  collected  a  Christian 
community  (Acts  xviiiiip;  xix:i;  xx:i6),  which 
being  fostered  and  extended  by  the  hand  of  Paul 
himself,  became  the  center  of  Christianity  in  Asia 
Minor.  On  leaving  the  city  the  Apostle  left  Tim- 
othy there  (l  Tim.  i:3)  :  at  a  later  period,  accord- 
ing to  a  tradition  which  prevailed  extensively  in 
ancient  times,  we  find  the  Apostle  John  in  Ephe- 
sus, where  he  employed  himself  most  diligently  for 
the  spread  of  the  gospel,  and  where  he  not  only 
died,  at  a  very  old  age,  but  was  buried,  with  Mary 
the  mother  of  the  Lord.  Some  make  John  bishop 
of  the  Ephesian  communities,  while  others  ascribe 
that  honor  to  Timothy.  In  the  book  of  Revelation 
(ii  :i)  a  favorable  testimony  is  borne  to  the  Chris- 
tian churches  at  Ephesus. 

(3)  Temple  of  Diana.  The  classic  celebrity 
of  this  city  is  chiefly  owing  to  its  famous  temple, 
and  the  goddess  in  whose  honor  it  was  built,  name- 
ly. 'Diana  of  the  Ephesians.'  The  temple  was  a 
magnificent  work  of  Ionic  architecture,  and  ranked 


The  earlier  temple  was  burnt  down  on  the  night 
in  which  Alexander  was  born  (B.C.  3.';s).  by  an 
obscure  person  of  the  name  of  Eratostratus,  who 
thus  sought  to  transmit  his  name  to  posterity; 
and,  as  it  seemed  somewhat  unaccountable  that  the 
goddess  should  permit  a  place  which  redounded 
so  much  to  her  honor  to  be  thus  recklessly  de- 
stroyed, it  was  given  out  that  Diana  was  so  en- 
gaged with  Olympias,  in  aiding  to  bring  Alexander 
into  the  world,  that  she  had  no  time  nor  thought 
for  any  other  concern.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
Alexander  made  an  offer  to  rebuild  the  temple, 
provided  he  was  allowed  to  inscribe  his  name  on 
the  front,  which  the  Ephesians  refused.  Aided, 
however,  by  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  erecting  a  still  more  magnificent  tem- 
ple, which  the  ancients  have  lavishly  praised  and 
which  it  took  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  to 
complete.  The  theater  was  one  of  the  largest 
known  of  all  that  have  remained  to  modern  times. 
The  auditorium  was  semicircular,  405  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  the  orchestra  was  no.  The  stage  was 
22  feet  wide.  The  theater  seated  24,500  persons. 
Among  his  other  enormities  Nero  is  said  to  have 
despoiled  the  temple  of  Diana  of  much  of  its 
treasure.  It  continued  to  conciliate  no  small  por- 
tion of  respect  till  it  was  finally  burnt  by  the  Goths 
in  the  reign  of  Gallienus.     The'  'silver  shrines'  of 
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the  Ephesian  Artemis  mentioned  in  Acts  xix  :24, 
have  been  already  noticed:     (See  Demetrius.) 

(4)  Sorcery  and  Magic.  The  Ephesian  multi- 
tude were  addicted  to  sorcery ;  indeed,  in  the  age 
of  Jesus  and  his  Apostles,  adepts  in  the  occult  sci- 
ences were  numerous:  they  traveled  from  country 
to  country,  and  were  found  in  great  numbers  in 
Asia,  deceiving  the  credulous  multitude  and  prof- 
iting by  their  expectations.  They  were  some- 
times Jews,  who  referred  their  skill  and  even  their 
forms  of  proceeding  to  Solomon,  who  is  still  re- 
garded in  the  East  as  head  or  prince  of  magicians 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  viii  :2,  5;  Acts  viii:9;  xiii  :6,  8). 
In  Asia  Minor  Ephesus  had  a  high  reputation  for 
magical  arts  (Ortlob,  De  Ephes.  Libris  com- 
buslts). 

The  books  mentioned,  Acts  xix:  19,  were  doubt- 
less books  of  magic.  How  extensively  they  were 
in  use  may  be  learned  from  the  fact  that  'the  price 
of  them'  was  'fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver.'  Very 
celebrated  were  the  Ephesian  letters  ('E^^aio 
ypififuiTa),  which  appear  to  have  been  a  sort 
of  magical  formulx  written  on  paper  or  parch- 
ment, designed  to  be  fixed  as  amulets  on  different 
parts  of  the  body,  such  as  ihe  hands  and  the  head 
(Plut.  Sy»i.  vii).  Erasmus  (Adag.  Cent.  ii.  578) 
says  that  they  were  certain  signs  or  marks  which 
rendered  their  possessor  victorious  in  every- 
thing. 

(5)  BrUins.  The  ruins  of  Ephesus  lie  two  short 
days'  journey  from  Smyrna,  in  proceeding  from 
which  towards  the  southeast  the  traveler  passes 
the  pretty  village  of  Sedckuy ;  and  two  hours  and 
a  half  onwards  he  comes  to  the  ruined  village  of 
Danazzi,  on  a  wide,  solitary,  uncultivated  plain, 
beyond  which  several  burial  grounds  may  be  ob- 
served ;  near  one  of  these,  on  an  eminence,  are  the 
supposed  ruins  of  Ephesus,  consisting  of  shattered 
walls,  in  which  some  pillars,  architraves,  and  frag- 
ments of  marble  have  been  built.  The  soil  of  the 
plain  appears  rich.  It  is  covered  with  a  rank, 
burnt-up  vegetation,  and  is  everywhere  deserted 
and  solitary,  though  bordered  by  picturesque 
mountains.  A  few  corn-fields  are  scattered  along 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  which  is  marked  by 
some  large  masses  of  shapeless  ruins  and  stone 
walls.  Towards  the  sea  extends  the  ancient  port, 
a  pestilential  marsh.  Along  the  slope  of  the 
mountain  and  over  the  plain  are  scattered  frag- 
ments of  masonry  and  detached  ruins,  but  noth- 
!ing  can  now  be  fixed  upon  as  the  great  temple  of 
Diana.  There  are  some  broken  columns  and  cap- 
itals of  the  Corinthian  order  of  white  marble ; 
there  are  also  ruins  of  the  theater  above  men- 
tioned, consisting  of  some  circular  seats  and  nu- 
merous arches. 

The  supposed  site  still  retains  the  name  of  the 
parent  city,  Asalook  or  Ayasaluk,  a  Turkish  word, 
which  is  as.socialed  with  the  same  idea  as  Ephesus. 
meaning  the  City  of  the  Moon  (I'cllows).  But 
Kicpert,  the  noted  German  geographer,  and  Isaac 
Taylor,  a  great  aiithorily  on  names,  .say  that 
Ayasaluk  is  a  corruption  of  Hagios  Thcologns.lhc 
holy  theologian,  that  is,  St.  John.  A  church 
dedicated  to  St.  John  is  thought  to  have  stood 
near,  if  not  on  the  site  of,  the  present  mosque. 
Arundcll  (Piicinu-rics.  vol.  ii.  p.  253)  conjectures 
that  the  gate,  called  the  Gale  of  Persecution,  and 
large  masses  of  brick  wall,  which  lie  beyond  it. 
are  parts  of  this  celebrated  church,  which  was 
fortified  during  the  great  Council  of  Ephesus.  The 
tomb  of  St.  John  was  in  or  under  his  church. 
Though  Ephesus  presents  few  traces  of  human 
life,  and  little  hut  scattered  and  mutilated  remains 
of  its  ancient  grandeur,  yet  Ihe  environs,  diversi- 
fied as  they  are  with  hill  and  dale,  and  not  scant- 


ily supplied  with  wood  and  water,  present  many 
features  of  great  beauty. 

(6)  Church  at  Ephesus.  However  much  the 
Church  at  Ephesus  may  (Rev.  ii:2),  in  its  earliest 
days,  have  meriied  praise  for  its  'works,  labor,  and 
patience,'  yet  it  appears  soon  to  have  'left  its  first 
love,'  and  to  have  received  in  vain  the  admonition 
— 'Remember,  therefore,  from  whence  thou  art 
fallen,  and  repent  and  do  the  first  works;  or  else 
I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  remove 
thy  candlestick  out  of  his  place,  except  thou  re- 
pent.' If  any  repentance  was  produced  by  this 
solemn  warning,  its  effects  were  not  durable,  and 
the  place  has  long  since  offered  an  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  prophecy,  and  the  certainty  of  the  Di- 
vine threatenings,  as  well  as  a  melancholy  sub- 
ject for  thought  to  the  contemplative  Christian.  Its 
fate  is  that  of  the  once-flourishing  seven  churches 
of  Asia:  its  fate  is  that  of  the  entire  country — 
a  garden  has  become  a  desert.  Busy  centers  of 
civilization,  spots  where  the  refinements  and  de- 
lights of  the  age  were  collected,  are  now  a  prey  to 
silence,  destruction,  and  death.  Consecrated  first 
of  all  to  the  purposes  of  idolatry,  Ephesus  next 
had  Christian  temples  almost  rivaling  the  pagan 
in  splendor,  wherein  the  image  of  the  great  Diana 
lay  prostrate  before  the  cross ;  and,  after  the  lapse 
of  some  centuries,  Jesus  gives  place  to  Mahomet 
and  the  crescent  glitters  on  the  dome  of  the  re- 
cently Christian  church.  A  few  more  scores  of 
years,  and  Ephesus  has  neither  temple,  cross,  cres- 
cent, nor  city,  but  is  'a  desolation,  a  dry  land,  and 
a  wilderness.'  Even  the  sea  has  retired  from  the 
scene  of  devastation,  and  a  pestilential  morass, 
covered  witii  mud  and  rushes,  has  succeeded  to 
the  waters  which  brought  up  ships  laden  with 
merchandise  from  every  part  of  the  known  world. 
Several  important  councils  were  held  in  Ephesus, 
among  which  was  the  third  ecumenical  council 
(June  22-August  31.  A.  D.  431).  A  small  Turk- 
ish town  to-day  represents  the  once  noted  city. 
(Mc.  &  Str.  Cyc;  Modern  Diseot>eries  on  the  Site 
of  Ancient  Ephesus.    J.  T.  Wood.  1890.)  J.  R.  B. 

EPHIiAI,  (Sph'lal).  (Heb.  ^i'T?,<//<iw/',  judge), 
son  of  Zabad,  of  the  house  of  Hezron  and  Jerah- 
mecl;  a  descendant  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii:37), 
B.  C.  1618. 

EPHOD  (6'phod),  (Hcb.  ^CK  ay/ode',  ephod  or 
image). 

A  man  whose  son  Hannicl,  as  head  of  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh.  was  one  of  those  designated  to  assist 
Joshua  and  Eleazar  in  the  division  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv:23).       ( B.  C.  ante  1618.) 

EPHOB  (gfod),  (Hcb.  "''-'*,  ay.fode'),  an  ar- 
ticle of  dress  worn  by  the  Hebrew  priests. 

It  was  made  of  plain  linen  (l  Sam.  ii:i8;  2 
Sam.  vi:i4),  except  the  ephod  of  the  high  priest, 
which  was  embroidered  with  various  colors.  It 
consisted  of  two  parts,  one  covering  the  back  and 
the  other  the  breast,  clasped  together  upon  each 
shoulder  with  a  large  onyx  stone,  upon  which 
were  engraved  the  names  of  Ihe  twelve  tribes,  six 
on  each  stone;  and  upon  the  place  where  it  crossed 
the  breast  was  the  breastplate.  (See  Breast- 
pi. .\tk  OK  THE  High  Priest.)  It  was  further  fas- 
leneil  by  a  "curious  girdle  of  gold,  blue,  purple, 
scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen."  The  ephod.  or 
something  resembling  it  and  called  by  the  same 
name,  was  worn  hy  others  besides  the  priests. 
(I  Chron.  XV ;27  and  passages  before  cited).  (S«e 
Priest,  Hicbhew  I'kikstiiood.) 

EPHPHATHA  (fph'pha  llii),  (Gr.  li,<puM,  tf- 
fatliiih',  lie  tliini  opened),  a  Syriac  wor<l,  which 
nur  .Saviour  pronounced  when  he  cured  one  deaf 
.111(1  dumb   (Mark  vli:34). 
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EPHBAIM  (e'phra-Im),  Heb.  ^'.'l^^ ,  ef-rah' yim , 
fruitful). 

I.  The  younger  son  of  Joseph,  but  who  received 
precedence  over  the  elder  in  and  from  the  blessing 
of  Jacob  (Gen.  xli  152 ;  xlviiiil).  That  blessing 
was  an  adoptive  act,  whereby  Ephraim  and  his 
brother  Manasseh  were  counted  as  sons  of  Jacob 
in  the  place  of  their  father;  the  object  being  to 
give  to  Joseph,  through  his  sons,  a  double  portion 
in  the  brilliant  prospects  of  his  house. 

(1)  Two  Tribes.  Thus  the  descendants  of 
Joseph  formed  Iwo  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  whereas 
every  other  of  Jacob's  sons  counted  but  as  one. 
There  were  thus,  in  fact,  thirteen  tribes  of  Israel ; 
but  the  number  twelve  is  usually  preserved,  either 
by  excluding  that  of  Levi  (which  had  no  terri- 
tory), when  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  are  separate- 
ly named,  or  by  counting  these  two  together  as 
the  tribe  of  Joseph,  when  Levi  is  included  in  the 
account.  The  intentions  of  Jacob  were  fulfilled, 
and  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  were  counted  as 
tribes  of  Israel  at  the  departure  from  Egypt,  and 
as  such  shared  in  the  territorial  distribution  of  the 
Promised  Land  (Num.  1:33;  Josh.  xvii:i4;  i 
Chron.   vii  :2o). 

(2)  Population.  At  the  departure  from  Egypt, 
the  population  of  the  two  tribes  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  together  amounted  to  72,700  men  capa- 
ble of  bearing  arms,  greatly  exceeding  that  of 
any  single  tribe,  except  Judah,  which  had  some- 
what more.  During  the  wandering,  their  number 
increased  to  95,200,  which  placed  the  two  tribes 
much  higher  than  even  Judah.  At  the  Exode, 
Ephraim  singly  had  40,500,  and  Manasseh  only 
32,200 ;  but  a  great  change  took  place  in  their 
relative  numbers  during  the  wandering.  Ephraim 
lost  8,000,  and  Manasseh  gained  20,500:  so  that 
just  before  entering  Canaan,  Ephraim  stood  at 
32,500,  and  Manasseh  at  52,700.  At  the  departure 
from  Egypt,  Ephraim,  at  40,500,  was  above  Ma- 
nasseh and  Benjamin  in  numbers;  at  the  end  of 
the  wandering  it  was,  at  32,500,  above  Simeon 
only,  which  tribe  had  suffered  a  still  greater  loss 
of  numbers   (comp.  Num.  i  and  xxvi). 

(3)  Territory.  One  of  the  finest  and  most 
fruitful  parts  of  Palestine,  occupying  the  very  cen- 
ter of  the  land,  was  assigned  to  this  tribe.  It  ex- 
tended from  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  west  to  the  Jordan  on  the  east :  on  the  north 
it  had  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  on  the 
south  Benjamin  and  Dan  (Josh,  -xvi  :5,  sq.;  xvii : 
7,  sq.).  This  fine  country  included  most  of  what 
was  afterwards  called  Samaria,  as  distinguished 
from  Juda-a  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Galilee 
on  the  other.  The  tabernacle  and  the  ark  were 
deposited  within  its  limits,  at  Shiloh  ;  and  the  pos- 
session of  the  sacerdotal  establishment,  which  was 
a  central  object  of  attraction  to  all  the  other 
tribes,  must,  in  no  small  degree,  have  enhanced  its 
importance,  and  increased  its  wealth  and  popula- 
tion. 

(4)  Subsequent  History.  The  domineering  and 
haughty  spirit  of  the  Ephraimites  is  more  than 
ence  indicated  (Josh.  xvii:i4;  Judg.  viii:l-3;  xii : 
1)  before  the  establishment  of  the  regal  govern- 
ment; but  the  particular  enmity  of  Ephraim 
against  the  other  great  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the 
rivalry  between  them,  do  not  come  out  distinctly 
until  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy. 

In  the  election  of  Saul  from  the  least  consid- 
erable tribe  in  Israel,  there  was  nothing  to  excite 
the  jealousy  of  Ephraim ;  and  after  his  heroic 
qualities  had  conciliated  respect,  it  rendered  tUe 
new  king  true  allegiance  and  support.  But  when 
the  great  tribe  of  Judah  produced  a  king  in  the 
person  of  David,  the  pride  and  iealousy  of  Eph- 


raim were  thoroughly  awakened,  and  it  was  doubt- 
less chiefly  through  their  means  that  Abner  was 
enabled  to  uphold  for  a  time  the  house  of  Saul ; 
for  there  are  manifest  indications  that  by  this  time 
Ephraim  influenced  the  views  and  feelings  of  all 
the  other  tribes.  They  were  at  length  driven  by 
the  force  of  circumstances  to  acknowledge  David 
upon  conditions ;  and  were  probably  not  without 
hope  that,  as  the  king  of  the  nation  at  large,  he 
would  establish  his  capital  in  their  central  portion 
of  the  land.  But  when  he  not  only  established  his 
court  at  Jerusalem,  but  proceeded  to  remove  the 
ark  thither,  making  his  native  Judah  the  seat  both 
of  the  theocratical  and  civil  government,  the  Eph- 
raimites became  thoroughly  alienated,  and  longed 
to  establish  their  own  ascendancy.  The  building 
of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  other  measures 
of  Solomon,  strengthened  this  desire ;  and  al- 
though the  minute  organization  and  vigor  of  his 
government  prevented  any  overt  acts  of  rebellion, 
the  train  was  then  laid,  which,  upon  his  death, 
rent  the  ten  tribes  from  the  house  of  David,  and 
gave  to  them  a  king,  a  capital,  and  a  religion  suit- 
able to  the  separate  views  and  interests  of  the 
tribe. 

Thenceforth  the  rivalry  of  Ephraim  and  Judah 
was  merged  in  that  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
although  still  the  predominance  of  Ephraim  in  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  was  so  conspicuous  as  to  oc- 
casion the  whole  realm  to  be  called  by  its  name, 
especially  when  that  rivalry  is  mentioned. 

2.  A  city  in  the  wilderness  of  Judsa,  to  which 
Jesus  withdrew  from  the  persecution  which  fol- 
lowed the  miracle  of  raising  Lazarus  from  the 
dead  (John  xi  :54).  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius 
lEpIiron)  eight  Roman  miles  north  of  Jerusalem. 
This  indication  would  seem  to  make  it  the  same 
with  the  Ephraim  which  is  mentioned  in  2  Chron. 
xiii:i9,  along  with  Bethel  and  Jeshanah,  as  towns 
taken  from  Jeroboam  by  Abijah. 

3.  The  mountain  of  Ephraim  was  a  mountain 
or  group  of  mountains  in  central  Palestine,  in 
the  tribe  of  the  same  name,  on  or  towards  the  bor- 
ders of  Benjamin  (Josh.  xvii:i5;  xix:5o;  xx:7; 
Judg.  vii:24;  xvii:i;  i  Sam.  ix:4;  i  Kings 
iv:8).  From  a  comparison  of  these  pas- 
sages it  may  be  collected  that  the  name  of 
'Mount  Ephraim'  was  applied  to  the  whole  of  the 
ranges  and  groups  of  hills  which  occupy  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  southernmost  border  of  this  tribe, 
and  which  are  prolonged  southward  into  the  iribe 
of  Benjamin.  In  the  time  of  Joshua  these  hills 
were  densely  covered  with  trees  (Josh.  xvii:i8). 
which  is  by  no  means  the  case  at  present.  In  Jer. 
Lrg,  Mount  Ephraim  is  mentioned  in  opposition 
with  Bashan,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  as 
a  region  of  rich  pastures,  suggesting  that  the  val- 
leys among  these  mountains  were  well  watered 
and  covered  with  rich  hcrbifrc,  which  is  true  at 
the  present  day. 

4.  The  forest  of  Ephraim  in  which  Absalom 
lost  his  life  (2  Sam.  xvi!i:6-8),  was  in  the  coun- 
try east  of  the  Jordan,  not  far  from  Mahanaim. 
How  it  came  to  bear  the  name  of  a  tribe  on  the 
other  side  the  river  is  not  known.  Some  think  it 
was  on  account  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Ephraim-- 
ifes  here  in  the  time  of  Jephthah  (Judg.  xii:4-6)  ; 
but  others  suppose  that  it  was  because  the  Eph- 
raimites were  in  the  habit  of  bringing  their  flocks 
into  this  quarter  for  pasture,  for  the  Jews  allege 
that  the  Ephraimites  received  from  Joshua,  who  was 
of  their  tribe,  permission  to  feed  their  flocks  in 
the  woodlands  within  the  territory  of  any  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel ;  and  that  as  this  forest  lay  neai 
their  territories  on  the  other  side  the  Jordan,  they 
were  wont  to  drive  their  flocks  over  to  feed  there. 
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(See  Jarchi,  Kiiucln,  Abarbancl,  etc.)  (2  Sam. 
xviii:6.) 

5.  A  place  by  the  name  of  Ephraim  is  also  men- 
tioned in  2  Sam.  xiii  123.  If  it  is  a  town  there  is 
no  clew  to  its  situation. 

EPTTRATM,  GATE  OF  (C'phra-im).  This  was 
one  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xivij; 
2  Chron.  xxv:23:  Neh.  viii:i6;  xii:39). 

As  the  gates  of  oriental  cities  were  named  after 
the  locality  towards  which  they  looked,  this  was 
on  the  north  side ;  probably  near  the  present  "gate 
of  Damascus." 

EPHRAHOTE  (r'phra-im-ite),  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  l-^pliraini  (Judg.  xii:5).  Elsewhere  written 
Ejjhrathitt;. 

EPHKAIN  (e'phra-In),  (Heb.  T"'??.  ef-rone).  a 

city  of  Israel  which  Abijah  captured  from  Jero- 
boam (2  Chron.  xiiijg). 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  place  is 
identical  with  the  Ephraim  "by"  which  Absalom's 
sheep  farm  was  situated  (2  Sam.  xiii:23);  with 
Ephraim  (John  xi:S4);  and  with  Ophrah  (Josh. 
xviii:23):  but  nothing  can  be  definitely  stated. 

EPHRATAH  or  EPHRATH  (iphra  tah  or 
iph'rath),  (Heb.  '^7??,  ef-raw' thaw,  fruitfulness, 
fruitful). 

!•  The  ancient  name  for  Bethlehem  (which 
see). 

2.  The  second  wife  of  Caleb,  son  of  Hezron. 
She  was  the  grandmother  of  Caleb  the  spy  (i 
Chron.  ii:i9,  50;  perhaps  also  24.  and  iv:4).  (B. 
C.  after   1856.) 

EPHRATHITE  (Jph'rathrte),  (Heb.  'H;!??*,  ef- 
ra~wlh-ei'). 

1-  Applied  to  Elimelech  and  family  as  an  in- 
habitant of  Bethlehem  (Ruth  i:2). 

2.  The  designation  of  Elkanah,  father  of  Sam- 
uel (i  Sam.  j:i). 

EPHRON  (e'phron),  (Heb.  1^'??,  ef-rone', 
fawu-likci,  a  Hittite  residing  in  Hebron,  who  sold 
to  Abniliam  the  cave  and  (ield  of  Machpelah  as  a 
family  sc|iulclier  (Gen.  xxiii;6-l7;  xxvig;  xlix:29, 
30;  1131,  li.C.  2027. 

^  EPHRON,  MOUNT  (6'phron,  mount),  (Heb. 
V'Tf.  "'D,  har-ef-rotu' ),  one  of  the  landmarks  of 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  be- 
tween the  water  of  Nephtoah  and  Kirjath-jearim 
(Josh.  XV 19).  It  is,  therefore,  probably  the  range 
of  hills  on  the  west  of  the  Waay  Beit-Hanina. 

EPICUREANS  (<5p'i  ku-rCanz  or  fp'i-kO'ro- 
anz),  (Gr.  'Enxoi/pctoi,  ep-ee-koo' ri-oy). 

This  was  a  sect  of  Gentile  philosophers  founded 
by  Epicurus,  B.  C.  342-271,  who  was  born  on  the 
island  of  Samos,  but  taught  his  philosophy  at 
Athens.  They  were  in  high  repute  at  Athens  in 
Paul's  day  (Acts  xvii:i8).  Among  their  doc- 
trines were  these — that  the  world  came  into  being 
and  will  be  dissolved  by  chance,  or  by  the  effect 
of  mechanical  causes  moved  by  chance ;  that  all 
events  happen  by  chance  or  arc  occasioned  by 
mechanical  causes:  that  the  soul  dies  with  the 
body;  that  there  is  no  future  retribution;  and 
that  man's  chief  happiness  lies  in  pleasure  or  bod- 
ily ease.  This  philosophy  obtained  a  wide  popu- 
larity in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Rome  as  well  as  in 
the  city  and  land  of  its  originator.  It  derided  the 
mythology  of  the  ancients,  but  proposed  nothing 
belter.  It  created  a  frame  of  mind  hostile  to  all 
religion,  and  particularly  to  the  serious  doctrines 
of  the  gospel.       (Sec  I'iiiLos<jfHY.) 

EPIPHANE8(c  ptph'a-nei).  SeeANTiocHUS,  4. 


EPISCOPACY  (t-pfsko-pa-sj). 

(1)  Definition.  Episcopacy  expresses  the 
form  of  governing  the  Christian  church  which  is 
followed  m  the  great  majority  of  Christian  com- 
munions. It  is  the  plan  of  government  in  the  vast 
Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  communions,  in  the 
widespread  Anglican  communion,  the  American 
Episcopal  Church,  the  Swedish  national  church, 
wall  many  other  smaller  bodies;  in  a  modified 
form  in  the  large  Methodist  communion,  and  a 
few  other  Protestant  bodies.  In  fine,  it  is  the 
form  of  government  of  at  least  four-fifths  of  the 
believers  in  Christ.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
Episcopacy  is  a  division  of  a  country  occupied 
by  the  church  into  dioceses  of  greater  or  less 
extent,  each  one  having  at  its  head  a  bishop, 
who  has  under  him  priests  and  deacons.  The 
powers  of  these  bishops  vary  in  various  com- 
munions, but  one  power,  at  least,  is  the  same  in 
all — the  power  of  ordination  as  belonging  to  the 
bishop  alone.  He  alone  sets  apart,  ordains,  lays 
hands  on  certain  persons  to  serve  as  priests  and 
deacons,  and  in  churches  holding  this  doctrine 
only  episcopally  ordained  ministers  are  allowed 
to  officiate. 

(2)  Apostolic  Succession.  Apostolic  succes- 
sion, as  connected  with  Episcopacy,  means  that 
this  power  of  ordination  vested  in  the  bishop 
was  received  by  him  from  other  bishops,  back  in 
an  unbroken  line  to  apostolic  times.  Anglican 
theologians  diflfer  in  their  view  of  the  apostolic 
succession.  Some  hold  it  a  part  of  the  essence  of 
the  church,  others  consider  it  historic  and  script- 
ural ;  but  a  Christian  church  can  exist  without  it. 
It  is  false  to  say  that  in  any  part  of  the  episco- 
pally governed  bodies  it  is  held  that  no  one  can 
be  saved  outside  the  Episcopal  communions.  Even 
the  most  bigoted  Romanist  would  be  unwilling  to 
declare  that  any  person  loving  God  and  his  neigh- 
bor, and  following  after  the  example  of  Christ, 
was  not  in  a  state  of  salvation. 

(3)  Three  Orders  of  the  Ministry.  To  give 
a  broad  definition  (to  which,  however,  neither 
Methodist  nor  Reformed  Episcopalians  would  as- 
sent). Episcopal  communions  hold  that  the  being 
a  part  of  one  holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  in- 
volves the  Catholic  doctrine  of  three  orders  of 
clergy,  tracing  their  succession  back  to  apostolic 
times.  Of  course,  this  view  is  not  held  other- 
wise than  on  the  weightiest  grounds,  and  it  is 
very  unjust  to  the  holders  of  it  to  say  that  they 
are  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  accom- 
plishing the  union  of  all  Christians,  an  end  so 
dear  to  every  devout  heart.  In  the  first  place,  a 
view  held  by  four-fifths  of  the  Christian  world 
cannot  be  rightly  called  obstructive  by  the  small 
minority  not  holding  it.  The  obstruction  would 
seem  to  be  the  other  way.  Then,  again,  no  Chris- 
tians pray  more  earnestly  for  the  unity  of  Chris- 
tendom, dwell  on  it.  and  plan  for  it,  than  the  va- 
rious Episcopal  bodies. 

(4)  Episcopacy  Essential  to  a  Perfect 
Church.  Let  us  briefly  examine  the  grounds  on 
which  Episcopacy  is  essential  to  the  constitution 
of  a  perfect  church,  and  so  held.  We  assume 
that  our  Lord,  when  on  earth,  organized  some 
sort  of  a  body  for  the  propagation  of  his  teach- 
ings. It  would  not  have  been  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  any  doctrines  could  long  continue  in  life 
unless  they  had  human  keepers  and  teachers.  It 
is  also  assumed  that  it  is  a  certain  and  undebata- 
ble  fact  that  all  Christians,  from  the  second  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  were  under  Episcopal  gov- 
ernment. No  attempt  will  be  made  to  argue  from 
the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  church  as  to  the 
Christian.    Such  an  argument  would  not  be  valid. 
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It  will  be  granted  that  nowhere  in  Scripture  is 
any  sort  of  church  government  categorically  or- 
dered. The  basis  of  the  argument  will  be  the 
first  words  of  the  Preface  to  the  ordination  office 
in  the  Prayer  Book :  "It  is  evident  unto  all  men 
diligently  reading  Holy  Scripture  and  ancient 
authors  that  from  the  Apostles'  time  there  have 
been  three  orders  of  ministers  in  the  Christian 
church — bishops,  priests  and  deacons.  Now,  our 
Lord  certainly  chose  twelve  ministers  of  His 
future  church,  whom  he  called  apostles.  We 
find  these  apostles  in  various  parts  of  the  New 
Testament  ordaining  others,  whom  they  called 
bishops,  or  presbyters,  inferior  to  themselves, 
and  still  others  more  inferior,  whom  they  called 
deacons.  We  find,  then,  in  the  apostolic  church 
three  orders — apostles,  bishops  or  presbyters,  and 
deacons.  It  may  be  said  that  after  all  the  apos- 
tles died  only  two  orders  remained ;  but  as  there 
are  eleven  more  outside  the  twelve  called  apos- 
tles in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Apostolate  was  not  confined  to  the  twelve.  It  is 
conceded  that  the  titles,  bishop  and  presbyter, 
are  given  to  the  same  person  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  that  there  was  no  diflference  in  their 
rank;  but,  granting  all  that,  the  apostolic  church 
evidently  was  ruled  by  apostles,  presbyters,  and 
deacons.  The  moment  we  step  beyond  the  Bible 
and  consult  the  earliest  Christian  authorities,  we 
find  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
reason  why  the  highest  rank  in  the  ministry 
dropped  the  title  apostle  and  took  that  of  bishop 
for  its  designation.  There  are  many  who  vouch 
for  this.  We  give  the  words  of  but  one,  Theo- 
doret.  He  says :  "In  process  of  tirrtfe  the  name  of 
apostle  was  left  to  those  who  were  in  the  strict 
sense  apostles,  and  the  name  of  bishop  was  con- 
fined to  those  who  were  anciently  called  apos- 
tles." Humility  was  undoubtedly  the  reason  for 
this,  though  the  title  died  hard,  since  we  find  in 
that  lately  discovered  fragment  called  the  "Di- 
dache,"  which  cannot  well  be  later  than  the  sec- 
ond century,  the  words,  "Let  every  Apostle  who 
cometh  to  you  be  received  as  the  Lord."  It  is  not 
necessary  to  cite  any  of  the  fathers  about  Episco- 
pacy. They  knew  nothing  else ;  no  other  kind  of 
government  existed  until  the  Reformation,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  surely  if  there  had  been 
any  other,  some  mention  would  be  made  of  it 
somewhere.  It  is  not  pretended  that  Episcopacy, 
with  all  its  present  formalities  and  limitations, 
existed  in  the  primitive  church ;  those  have  been 
the  growth  of  centuries;  but  certainly  the  thing 
itself  was  there.  Such  is  the  argument  of  those 
who  hold  Episcopacy  to  be  the  essence  of  a  per- 
fect branch  of  the  Catholic  church.  There  is  a 
large  party  in  both  the  Anglican  and  American 
Episcopal  churches  which  holds  that  while  Epis- 
copacy is  Scriptural  and  thoroughly  historical, 
yet  it  is  not  one  of  the  articles  of  a  standing  or 
a  falling  church,  and  Christian  bodies  well-pleas- 
ing to  God  exist  without  it.  Even  this  school, 
however,  does  not  look  for  any  real  unity  of 
Christendom,  unless,  among  other  things,  it  be 
agreed  that  the  government  of  the  united  body 
rest  upon  the  ancient  Episcopal  lines.  (See 
Episcopalian.)  C.  L. 

EPISCOPALIAN  (SpTs'kS-pa'lI-an). 

The  term  Episcopalian  is  a  very  broad  one.  In 
its  generic  meaning  it  would  include  every  person 
who  believes  that  Episcopacy  is  either  the  best 
form  of  church  government  or  else  the  one  di- 
vinely appointed  form  in  the  administration  of  ec- 
clesiastical affairs.  It  would  thus  include  mem- 
bers of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Greek 
Church,  the  Church  of  England,  the  Protestant 


Episcopal  Church,  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church,  and  of  all  other  churches  having  bishops 
among  their  high  officials.  Common  usage,  how- 
ever, has  limited  the  term  to  Protestants  who  ad- 
here to  Episcopacy  derived  through  bishops  from 
the  Church  of  England  as  distmguished  from 
those  who  are  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists, 
and  the  like. 

Episcopalians  may  be  divided  into  four  schools 
— the  High  Church,  the  Low  Church,  the  Broad 
Church,  and  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church. 

(1)  The  Advanced  High  Churchmen.  High 
churchmen,  especially  those  of  the  most  advanced 
order,  desire  to  be  called  Catholics.  They  are  ex- 
tremely unwilling  that  "the  Holy  Roman  Church" 
should  have  a  monopoly  of  the  term.  Their  views 
may  be  epitomized  as  follows :  In  the  Jewish 
Church  there  were  high  priests,  priests,  and  Le- 
vites,  representing  three  distinct  orders  in  the  Old 
Testament  ministry;  so  there  are  three  distinct 
orders  in  the  Christian  Church — bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons.  Christ  Jesus  Himself  the  great 
head  of  the  church,  in  its  very  organization,  insti- 
tuted this  threefold  ministry  with  the  two  sacra- 
ments of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  As  the 
entity  or  essence  of  the  first  church  was  to  be 
found  in  the  Apostolate,  so  it  is  now  contained 
in  the  Episcopate.  The  church  in  all  the  ages  has 
preserved  its  visible  structure,  or  corporate  body, 
through  the  presence  and  functions  of  its  bishops. 
The  Ime  of  succession  has  been  unbroken.  Where 
there  is  no  bishop  there  is  no  church.  Authority- 
flows  down  through  these  divinely  appointed  offi- 
cers. They  are  the  heaven-ordained  conduits  of 
saving  and  sustaining  grace.  From  them  the 
priesthood  derive  their  powers,  and  without  such 
priesthood  no  sacraments  can  be  validly  adminis- 
tered. The  subject  of  baptism  has  a  moral  or 
spiritual  change  wrought  in  him  by  the  applica- 
tion of  water  duly  blessed.  The  Holy  Ghost  can- 
not operate  to  renew  the  soul  without  this  outward 
ordinance.  In  this  sacrament  we  have  "the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  heart,  new  affections,  new  desires, 
an  actual  birth  from  above,  a  gift  coming  down 
from  God  through  the  Holy  Spirit." 

If  one  receiving  baptism  shall  willfully  sin,  he 
loses  the  life  imparted  to  him,  which  can  be  re- 
stored only  by  confession  and  absolution.  The 
regenerating  and  absolving  priest  holds  that  "the 
bread  and  wine  offered  and  consecrated  in  the 
liturgy  or  service  of  the  holy  Eucharist  are  by 
such  consecration  made  to  be  truly  and  really  the 
body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  A 
minister  who  has  received  "the  grace  of  orders" 
in  the  regular  apostolical  succession  can  alone 
bring  about  this  mysterious  change  and  he  alone 
can  declare  judicially  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
High  churchmen  who  are  not  enrolled  as  ritualists, 
and  who  do  not  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
real  presence  of  our  Lord  in  the  Eucharist,  and 
who  do  not  erect  the  confessional  in  their 
churches,  are  yet  as  tenacious  as  the  ritualists  are 
of  the  dogma  of  apostolic  succession  and  of  bap- 
tismal regeneration. 

(2)  Low  Churchmen.  Low  churchmen,  so- 
called,  are  somewhat  difficult  to  portray.  All  of 
them  adhere  to  the  historic  Episcopate  and  believe 
that  special  blessings  flow  to  the  world  through 
its  possession  by  the  church.  They  will  use  the 
verbiage  of  baptismal  regeneration  and  yet  give  at 
least  seven  meanings  to  the  term,  no  one  of  which 
teaches  that  a  moral  change  is  wrought  in  the 
heart  by  this  sacramental  rite.  They  are  evan- 
gelical  in  their  doctrinal  beliefs. 

(3)  Broad  Churchmen.  Broad  churchmen  are 
still  more  difficult  to  describe.  Like  the  low 
churchmen  they  cling  to  Episcopacy.     But  it  is  not 
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the  sole  channel  through  which  God  communicates 
His  grace  to  men.  The  Episcopate  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  orderly,  dignified  and  ancient,  and 
therefore  very  desirable.  The  extremes  of  liberal- 
ism in  doctrine  are  to  be  found  among  ihem. 

(a)  Subdivisiuit.  The  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare,  a 
well-known  Church  of  England  clerg>'man,  has 
made  the  following  subdivision:  Ci)  High 
Church— normal  type,  Anglican ;  exaggerated  type, 
Tractarian  (or  Ritualistic)  ;  stagnant  type,  high 
and  dry.  (2)  Low  Church — normal  type,  "evan- 
gelical;"  exaggerated  type.  Recondite;  stagnant 
type,  low  and  slow.  (3}  Broad  Church— normal 
type,  liberal;  exaggerated  type,  concealed  infidels; 
stagnant  type,  only  a  score  in  number. 

(b)  Laws  and  Usages.  By  the  laws  and 
usages  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church,  those  only  who  have  been 
Episcopally  ordained  can  officiate  as  ministers  in 
their  sanctuaries.  Ministerial  interchange  is  for- 
bidden with  non-Episcopal  clergymen.  The  re- 
ordination  of  all  ministers  joining  them  from 
churches  not  Episcopal  is  required.  All  persons 
to  be  communicants  in  full  must  be  confirmed  by 
a  bishop. 

(4)  Keformed  Episcopalians.  Reformed 
Episcopalians  hold  mat  Episcopacy  is  not  neces- 
sary to  the  being,  but  to  the  well-being  of  the 
church.  They  have,  therefore,  carefully  preserved 
through  their  bishops  the  historic  succession  of  the 
ministry  as  found  in  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  America. 
They  have  eliminated  the  word  "priest"  from 
their  prayer-book,  the  dogma  of  baptismal  regen- 
eration from  the  office  of  baptism,  and  everything 
savoring  of  transubstanliation  from  the  commu- 
nion service.  They  receive  members  from  other 
Christian  churches  without  requiring  them  to  be 
confirmed,  leaving  confirmation  to  their  own 
choice,  although  the  rite  of  confirmation  is  ad- 
ministered by  their  bishops  to  all  who,  for  the 
first  time,  ratify  their  former  baptismal  vows. 
They  recognize  the  validity  of  the  orders  of  the 
clergy  of  other  Christian  communions  who  are 
regularly  ordained  to  the  sacred  office  of  the  min- 
istry and  receive  them  into  their  ranks  without 
demanding  re-ordination.  They  conduct  their 
services  without  candles,  incense  or  colored  vest- 
ments, and  have  no  sacerdotal  features,  such  as  a 
sacrificing  altar,  super-altar  and  the  like.  Their 
cler^  preach  the  great  essential  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith  as  taught  by  the  fathers  f)f  "The 
Reformed  Church  of  England"  by  which  title  it  is 
known  in  law,  and  as  they  were  also  taught  by 
the  evangelical  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Protest- 
ant  Episcopal  Church. 

(5)  General  Facts.  During  the  American 
Revolution,  some  of  the  leading  patriots,  including 
Washington,  and  a  majority  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  were  Episcopalians. 
The  marked  influence  of  the  wisdom  and  conserv- 
ative spirit  of  these  and  others  of  their  co-relig- 
ionists was  felt  in  our  wisely  planned,  generous 
and  comprehensive  civil  (jovernment. 

The  Episcopal  Church,  in  its  broadest  sense,  has 
stood  preeminently  for  the  Christian  nurture  of 
children,  for  improved  styles  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  for  rich  and  reverent  music,  for  the 
observance  of  sacred  seasons,  and  for  multiplied 
forms  of  practical  philanthropy.  The  Episcopal 
Church  is  recognized  more  or  less  in  every  church 
thoroughly  organized  and  aggressive.  Bishops 
in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  exercise  administrative 
Episcopal  authority  among  them,  as  witnessed  in 
presiding  officers  bearing  various  titles,  and  in 
local,  state  and  national  secretaries  with  other 
functionaries  of  kindrni  character.     (Sec  Episco- 


p.\cY ;  Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  Reformed 
Episcopal  Chl'rch  ;  Roman  Catholic  Church). 

Samuel  Fallows 

EPISTLES  (6-pisTz), 

Origin  and  Division.  Epistles,  which  lay 
down  the  doctrines  oi  the  Christian  religion,  origi- 
nate, not  from  one  apostle  alone,  but  from  all  the 
four  principal  apostles ;  so  that  one  and  the  same 
Divine  truth  is  presented  to  our  eyes  in  various 
forms  as  it  were  in  various  mirrors,  by  which  its 
richess  and  manifold  character  are  the  better 
displayed.  The  Epistles  of  the  New  Test;iment 
divide  themselves  into  two  parts — the  Pauline  and 
the  so-called  Catholic. 

(1)  The  Pauline  Epistles.  The  Pauline  Epis- 
tles are  thirteen  in  number;  or  fourteen,  if  we 
add  to  them  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The 
very  peculiar  character  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  is 
so  striking  to  any  one  who  is  not  ignorant  of  the 
want  of  ease  and  originality  conspicuous  in  the 
counterfeit  writings  of  early  times,  as  to  leave  not 
the  least  doubt  of  their  genuineness.  Depth  of 
thought,  fire  of  speech,  firmness  of  character — 
these  manly  features,  joined  withal  to  the  indul- 
gence of  feelings  of  the  most  devoted  love  and  af- 
fection, characterize  these  epistles.  The  amiable 
personal  character  of  the  apostle  may  be  most 
beautifully  traced  in  his  Epistles  to  the  Philippians 
and  to  Philemon. 

All  the  Epistles,  except  the  one  to  the  Romans, 
were  called  forth  by  circumstances  and  particular 
occasions  in  the  affairs  of  the  communities  to 
which  they  were  addressed.  Not  all,  however, 
were  preserved.  It  is  at  least  evident  from  i  Cor. 
v:9  that  a  letter  to  the  Corinthians  has  been  lost; 
from  Col.  iv:i6,  it  has  also  been  concluded — 
though  probably  erroneously,  since  there  perhaps 
the  letter  to  the  Ephesians  is  referred  to — that  an- 
other letter  to  the  community  of  Laodicea  has 
likewise  been  lost.  Press  of  business  usually  com- 
pelled Paul — what  was,  besides,  not  uncommon  in 
those  times — to  use  hiscompanions  as  amanuenses. 
He  mentions  (Gal.  vi:ii),  as  something  peculiar, 
that  he  had  written  this  letter  with  his  own  hand. 
Paul  alludes  to  this  (2  Thess.  ii:2),  and  therefore 
writes  the  greeting  (2  Thess.  iiiil")  with  his  own 
hand.  Paul  himself  exhorted  the  communities 
mutually  to  impart  to  each  other  his  letters  to 
them,  and  read  them  aloud  in  their  assemblies 
(Col.  iv:i6).  It  is  therefore  probable  that  copies 
of  these  letters  had  been  early  made  by  the  sev- 
eral communities,  and  deposited  in  the  form  of  col- 
lections. So  long  therefore  as  the  various  com- 
munities transmitted  the  manuscripts  to  eachother, 
no  other  letters,  it  is  obvious,  could  come  into 
the  collections  than  those  to  whose  genuineness 
the  communities  to  whom  they  were  originally 
addressed,  bore  witness.  Even  Peter  (2  Pet.  iii : 
16)  seems  to  have  had  before  him  a  number  of 
Paul's  letters,  as,  alxiut  forty  years  later,  a  num- 
ber of  letters  of  Ignatius  were  trnnsmiltcd  by 
Polycarp  to  Smyrna,  while  the  church  of  Philippi 
forwarded  to  him  those  directed  to  them  (/;/>. 
Folic,  sill)  fin.;  Euseb.  //i'.?/.  Ecclfs.  Iii:.l6).  This 
Pauline  collection,  in  contradistinction  10  the  gos- 
pels, passed  by  the  name  of  4  dirrfo-roXof. 

The  letters  of  Paul  may  he  chronologically  ar- 
ranged into  those  written  before  his  Roman  im- 
Iirisiinment.  and  those  written  during  an<I  after  it; 
thus  beginning  with  his  first  letter  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  and  concluding  with  his  second  to  Tim. 
othy,  embracing  an  interval  of  about  ten  years 
(A.  D.  54-64).  In  our  Bibles,  however,  the  letters 
are  arranged  according  to  the  pre-eminent  parts 
and  stations  of  the  communities   to  whom   ihrv 
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were  addressed,  and  conclude  with  the  epistles  to 
the  two  bishops  and  a  private  letter  to  Philemon. 

(2)  The  Catholic  Epistles.  Ihere  is,  in  the 
first  instance,  a  diversity  of  opinion  respecting 
their  name:  some  refer  it  to  their  writers  (letters 
from  all  the  other  apostles  who  had  entered  the 
stage  of  authorship  along  with  Paul)  ;  some, 
again,  to  their  contents  (letters  of  no  special  but 
general  Christian  tenor)  ;  others,  again,  to  the 
receivers  (letters  addressed  to  no  community  in 
particular).  None  of  these  views,  however,  is 
free  from  difficulties.  The  last  opinion  is  most 
decidedly  justified  by  passages  from  the  ancient 
writers  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  v.  l8;  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom.  iv:i5,  ed.  Potter,  p.  606:  Orig.  c.  Cels.  i. 
63).  The  Pauline  Epistles  had  all  their  particular 
directions,  while  the  letters  of  Peter,  James,  I 
John,  and  Jude  were  circular  epistles.  The  Epis- 
tles 2  and  3  John  were  subsequently  added,  and 
included  on  account  of  their  shortness,  and  to  this 
collection  was  given  the  name  Catholic  Letters,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Pauline,  which  were  called 
6  dTTo'ffToXos,  A.  T. 

EPISTLES  OF  THE  APOSTOLIC  FATHERS. 

Under  this  head  come  those  remains  of  Chris- 
tian antiquity  which  are  ascribed  to  the  writers 
usually  styled  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  they  were  converted  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith  during  the  lifetime  and  probably  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Apostles.  One  of  these  is 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Barnabas.  (See 
Barnae.\s,  Epistle  of.  ) 

(1)  Clement  or  Clemens  Romanus.  It  will 
probably  be  generally  admitted  that  no  production 
of  the  early  church  approaches  so  near  the 
apostolic  writings,  in  the  union  of  devout  feeling 
with  justness  and  sobriety  of  thought,  as  that  de- 
nominated the  'First  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the 
Corinthians'  but  addressed  in  the  name  of  'the 
Church,  sojourning'  at  Rome  (4  7rapoiKoC<ra  'Pw/niy) 
to  the  Church  of  God  sojourning  at  Corinth. 

The  main  object  of  this  Epistle  was  to  allay 
the  dissensions  which  had  arisen  in  the  Corinthian 
church,  and  especially  to  repress  the  unruly  spirit 
shown  by  many  against  their  teachers.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  Clement  uniformly  speaks 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Corinthians  against  their 
presbyters,  never  of  their  insubordination  to  their 
bishop. 

In  Clement's  Epistle  only  one  book  of  the  New 
Testament  is  expressly  named,  Paul's  first  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians ;  but  though  the  Evangelists 
are  not  named,  several  sayings  of  Christ  con- 
tained in  our  Gospels  are  repeated.  There  are 
also  evident  allusions  to  the  Acts,  all  the  Pauline 
Epistles  (i  Thessalonians  excepted),  the  Epistles 
of  Peter  and  James,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. A  tabular  view  of  these  passages  is  given 
by  Dr.  Lardner  (Credibility  of  the  Gospel  His- 
tory, pt.  ii.  ch.  ii.:  Worhs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  35-53).  Eu- 
sebius,  speaking  of  Clement's  Epistle,  says,  'He 
has  inserted  in  it  many  sentiments  taken  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  sometimes  makes 
use  of  the  identical  expressions,  from  which  it  is 
evident  that  that  composition  is  not  a  recent  one. 
.  Paul  having  addressed  the  Hebrews  in 
their  native  language,  some  say  that  the  Evan- 
gelist Luke,  and  others  that  this  very  Clement. 
translated  the  document;  an  opinion  which  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  the  Epistle  of  Clement 
and  that  to  the  Hebrews  are  marked  by  the  same 
peculiarities  of  style,  and  in  both  compositions  the 
sentiments  are  not  unlike.'  (Hist.  Eccles.  iii  :38, 
ed.  Valessii,  1672.  p.   no.) 

As  to  the  date  of  this  epistle  it  has  been  fixed 


by  Grabe,  Galland,  Wotton,  and  Hefele  about 
the  year  68;  but  Cotelerius,  Tillemont,  and  Lard- 
ner think  that  it  was  written  at  the  close  of  the 
Diocletian  Persecution  in  96  or  97. 

The  following  works  have  also  been  attributed 
to  Clement,  but,  as  they  are  unquestionably  sup- 
posititious, we  shall  merely  gives  their  titles.  (l) 
The  Apostolic  Constitutions,  in  eight  books.  (2) 
The  Apostolic  Canons.  (3)  The  Recognitions  of 
Clement.  (4)  The  Clementina.  They  are  all 
printed  in  the  Patres  Aposijlici  of  Cotelerius,  vol. 
i.  (Mosheim's  Commentaries,  traislated  by  Vi- 
dal,  vol.  i.  pp.  270-274). 

(2)  Ignatius.  According  to  Eusebius  (Hist. 
Eccles.  iii.  36)  and  Origen  (Hom.  vi.  in  Luc; 
Opera,  ed.  Lommatzsch,  v.  104),  the  second 
bishop,  or,  according  to  Jerome  (De  I'ir.  Illustr. 
xvi.),  the  third  bishop  of  Antioch  in  Syria.  Fif- 
teen epistles  bear  his  name.  Three  of  these  (one 
addressed  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  other  two  to 
St.  John)  are  preserved  only  in  a  Latin  version. 
The  rest  are  extant  in  Greek  and  in  an  ancient 
Latin  version,  and  are  addressed  to  Mary  of 
Cassabolis  or  Neapolis.  to  Hero,  to  the  churches 
at  Tarsus,  Antioch,  Philippi,  Ephesus,  Magnesia, 
Trallium,  Rome,  Philadelphia,  Smyrna,  and  to 
Polycarp.  The  first  eight  are  unanimously  al- 
lowed to  be  spurious.  Of  the  remaining  seven 
(which  were  written  on  his  journey  from  Antioch 
to  Rome,  where  he  suffered  martyrdom  by  ex- 
posure to  wild  beasts),  there  are  two  recensions, 
one  longer,  the  other  shorter. 

(3)  Polycarp's  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  Ire- 
njeus,  in  a  letter  to  Florinus  the  Valentinian,  pre- 
served in  part  by  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  v.  20), 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  early  recollec- 
tions of  Polycarp,  and  refers  to  the  epistles  which 
he  sent  to  the  neighboring  churches.  Onl/  one, 
however,  has  been  preserved ;  it  was  addressed 
to  the  Philippians,  and  in  Jerome's  time  was  pub- 
licly read  in  the  assembly  of  Asia. 

(4)  Shepherd  of  Hermas.     (See  Hermas.) 

J.  E.  R. 

EPISTLES,  SPXTRIOtrS  (see  Apocrypha). 
Of  these  many  are  lost,  but  there  are  several  still 
e.xtant ;  the  principal  are  : 

The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans; 

The  Third  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians; 

The  Epistle  of  Peter  to  James; 

The  Epistles  of  Paul  and  Seneca. 

(1)  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans.  There  was  an 
Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  extant  in  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century,  which  was  received  by 
Alarcion;  but  whether  this  is  the  same  with  the 
one  now  extant  in  the  Latin  language  is  more 
than  doubtful.  The  original  Epistle  _was  most 
probably  a  forgery  founded  on  Coloss.  iv:i6. 

'There  are  some,'  says  Jerome,  'who  read  the 
Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  but  it  is  universally  re- 
jected.' The  original  Epistle  was  most  probably 
a  forgery  founded  on  Coloss.  iv:i6.  '.A.nd  when 
this  Epistle  is  read  among  you,  cause  that  it  be 
read  also  in  the  church  of  the  Laodiceans,  and 
that  ye  likewise  read  the  Epistle  from  Laodicea: 
The  apparent  ambiguity  of  these  last  words  has 
induced  some  to  understand  St.  Paul  as  speaking 
of  an  epistle  written  by  him  to  the  Laodiceans, 
which  he  advises  the  Colossians  to  procure  from 
Laodicea.  and  read  to  their  church.  'Some,' 
says  Theodoret,  'imagine  Paul  to  have  written 
an  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  and  accordingly 
produce  a  certain  forged  epistle ;  but  the  Apostle 
does  not  say,  the  Epistle  to,  but  the  Epistle  from, 
the  Laodiceans.'  Bellarmine,  among  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  among  the  Protestants  Le  Clerc 
and  others,  suppose  that  the  oassage  in  Colossian* 
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refers  to  an  epistle  of  St.  Paul,  now  lost,  and 
the  Vulgate  translation — earn  qua  Laodicensium 
est — seems  to  favor  this  view.  Grotius.  how- 
ever, conceives  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians  is  here  meant,  and  he  is  followed  by  Ham- 
mond, Whitby,  and  Mill,  and  also  by  Arch- 
bishop Wake  (Epistles  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers). 
Theophylact,  who  is  followed  by  Dr.  Lightfoot, 
conceives  that  the  epistle  alluded  to  is  I  Timothy. 
Others  hold  it  to  be  l  John,  Philemon,  etc.  Mr. 
Jones  conjectures  that  the  epistle  now  passing  as 
that  to  the  Laodiceans  (which  seems  entirely 
compiled  out  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians) 
was  the  composition  of  some  idle  monk  not  long 
before  the  Reformation ;  but  this  opinion  is 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  fact  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Jones  himself,  that  when  Sixtus  of 
Sienna  published  his  Bibliotheca  Saticta  (A.  D. 
1560),  there  was  a  very  old  manuscript  of  this 
epistle  in  the  library  of  the  Sorbonne.  This 
was  first  published  by  James  Le  Fevre  of  Esta- 
ples  in  1517.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Calvin, 
Louis  Capell,  and  many  others,  that  St.  Paul 
wrote  several  epislks  besides  those  now  extant. 
One  of  the  chief  grounds  of  this  opinion  is  the 
passage  in  I  Cor.  v  19.  There  is  still  extant,  in  the 
Armenian  language,  an  epistle  from  the  Corin- 
thians to  St.  Paul,  together  with  the  Apostle's 
reply.  This  is  considered  by  Mr.  La  Croze  to  be 
a  forgery  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  and 
he  asserts  that  it  was  never  cited  by  any  one  of 
the  early  Christian  writers.  In  this,  however, 
he  is  mistaken,  for  this  epistle  is  expressly  quoted 
as  Paul's  by  St.  Gregory  the  Illuminator  in  the 
third  century,  Theodore  Chrethenor  in  the  sev- 
enth, and  St.  Nicrses  in  the  twelfth.  Neither  of 
them,  however,  is  quoted  by  any  ancient  Greek 
or  Latin  writer  (Henderson,  On  litsfiration,  p. 
407.  The  passages  are  cited  at  length  in  Father 
Paschal  Aucher's  Armenian  and  English  Gram- 
mar. Venice,  1819). 

(2)  The  Epistle  of  Peter  to  James.  Omitting 
the  supposed  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians, 
we  notice  the  supposed  epistle  of  Peter  to  James 
which  is  a  very  ancient  forgery.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Cotclcrius,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  preface  to  the  Preaching  of  I'eler,  which  was  in 
great  esteem  among  some  of  the  early  Christian 
writers,  and  is  several  times  cited  as  a  genuine 
work  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Theodotus  of 
Byzantium,  and  others.  It  was  also  made  use  of 
by  the  heretic  Heraclcon,  in  the  second  century. 
(Jrigen  observes  of  it,  that  it  is  not  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  ecclesiastical  books,  and  that  it  is 
neither  the  writing  of  Peter  nor  of  any  other  in- 
spired person. 

(3)  The  Epistles  of  Paul  and  Seneca  consist 
of  eight  pretended  Latin  letters  from  the  philoso- 
pher Seneca  to  St.  Paul,  and  six  from  the  latter 
to  Seneca.  Their  antiquity  is  undoubted.  St 
Jerome  had  such  an  idea  of  the  value  of  these 
letters  that  he  was  induced  to  say,  'I  should  not 
have  ranked  Seneca  in  my  catalogue  of  saints,  but 
that  I  was  determined  to  it  by  those  Epistles  of 
Paul  to  Seneca  aii<l  Seneca  to  Paul,  which  are  read 
by  many.  The  letters  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
mentioned  by  any  other  ancient  writer;  but  it 
teems  certain  that  those  now  extant  arc  the  same 
which  were  known  to  Jerome  and  Augustine.  The 
genuineness  of  these  letters  has  been  maintained 
by  some  learned  men.  but  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber reject  them  as  spurious.  W.  W. 

EPOCH  (O'p^ik),  a  jioiiit  of  time  distiiigiiislieil 
by  some  reniark.ible  ivnit,  and  from  which  suc- 
ceeding years  are  uuiubcrtxl.    (See  Era.) 


EPWORTH  LEAGUE,  THE  (epwurth  legj.OI" 
THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHUKCH. 

(1)  Birth  of  the  Epworth  League.  The 
Church  will  always  honor  the  cradles  of  great 
men  and  great  institutions.  Jerusalem,  Bethle- 
hem and  Tarsus  are  prominent  in  the  thought  of 
all  Christians.  Epworth,  Oxford,  John  Street, 
New  York,  and  St.  George's  in  Philadelphia, 
will  ever  remain  Meccas  of  Methodism.  To  this 
royal  line  must  be  added  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where 
on  May  14,  1889,  the  Epworth  League  was  born. 
It  was  the  fruit  of  the  union  of  five  other  young 
people's  societies  which  had  sprung  up  in  the 
church.  Twenty-seven  delegates,  after  two  days 
of  prayerful  conference,  evolved  the  plans  of  the 
Epworth  League.  Within  a  few  hours  it  re- 
ceived the  official  sanction  of  the  Board  of 
Bishops,  then  in  session  at  Delaware,  Ohio. 
Hundreds  of  exi.sting  societies  promptly  adopted 
the  new  name  and  constitution,  many  new  chap- 
ters were  organized,  and  this  new  brigade  of  the 
church  wheeled  into  line  with  a  precision  un- 
paralleled. 

(2)  Its  Organ.  "Our  Youth,"  an  existing  paper 
for  young  Methodists,  became  the  representative 
of  the  League  during  its  first  year.  "The  Board  of 
Control  at  us  first  meeting  advised  that  a  regular 
League  organ  be  established  at  Chicago.  The  first 
nuniber  of  the  Epworth  Herald  appeared  June  7, 
1890.  The  new  paper  met  with  a  cordial  reception. 
It  has  had  a  steady  growth  from  the  first;  ana  now 
ranks  among  the  leading  religious  periodicals  of 
the  times,  having  in  fact  the  largest  circulation  of 
any  denominational  weekly  in  the  world.  Its 
editor  is  elected  by  the  General  Conference. 

(3)  Its  Early  Growth.  During  the  first  year 
1,820  chapters  were  registered.  The  following 
year  there  were  3,782  new  chapters  added.  The 
third  year  there  was  an  increase  of  2,500  chapters. 
Though  the  advance  could  not  possibly  continue 
at  this  rate,  a  notable  increase  has  been  made, 
chapters  being  organized  in  every  country  where 
the  Church  is  established,  and  in  most  of  the  mis- 
sion fields. 

(4)  Its  formal  adoption  by  the  Church.  The 
General  Coiilcreiice  at  Dinalia.in  May,  1H92,  form- 
ally adojited  the  League,  and  made  it  a  depart- 
ment of^  the  church,  with  the  central  office  at 
Chicago.  Its  privileges  and  limitations  were  care- 
fully defined.  Its  government  was  vested  in  a 
Hoard  of  Control  consisting  of  one  member  from 
each  General  Conference  district,  elected  by  (len- 
eral  Conference.  This  Board  meets  annually  during 
the  four  years  to  survey  the  work,  formulate  plans, 
revise  the  local  constitution  when  necessary,  and  to 
give  gener.il  direction  to  the  aff.iirs  of  the  League. 

(5)  Conventions.  The  young  people  siMin  began 
to  meet  in  conventions  forcounsel  and  inspir.ition. 
District  and  state  conventions  followed  each  other 
ill  r.ipid  succession.  The  climax  of  this  rising  tide 
of  eiithusiasin  and  connection. ilisni  w.is  reached 
in  lH<)3and  1894,  when  the  first  Intein.itional  Con- 
vention w.is  held  at  Cleveland,  the  birthplace  of 
the  League.  The  atleiid.ince,  the  program,  the 
fellowship;  the  iiiiglity  impulse  for  larger  accom- 
plisliinenls,  were  all  that  could  be  desired.  Similar 
j.ilheriiigs  were  held  at  Chattanooga  in  1895, 
I'oroiito  in  i8cj7,  Indianapolis  in  1899,  San  Fran- 
cisco in  I'r'l,  Detroit  in  lt/>3,and  at  Denver  in  I905. 

(0)  In  other  Churches.  The  year  i8<}4  wit- 
nessed the  lorin.iladoption  of  the  Epworth  League 
by  the  Methodist  l-.piscopal  Church  South,and  llic 
NletliiKlist  Church  of  Caiiad.i. 

(7)  Its  Object,  The  object  of  the  League,  as 
Hated  ill  the  constitution,  is  "to  pruiuute  intelligent 
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and  vital  piety  in  the  young  members  and  friends 
of  the  church;  to  aid  them  in  the  attainment  of 
purity  of  heart  and  in  constant  growth  in  grace, 
and  to  train  tliem  in  works  of  mercy  and  help." 

(8)  Its  Membership.  Young  persons  of  good 
moral  character  may  become  members  on  nomina- 
tion by  the  cabinet  and  election  by  the  local  chap- 
ter. The  cabinet  is  composed  of  the  president,  the 
four  vice-presidents,  the  secretary,  the  treasurer 
and  the  junior  superintendent. 

(9)  Its  Departments.  The  work  is  carried  out 
through  four  departments  as  follows:  (l)  Depart- 
ment of  Spiritual  Work.  (2)  Department  of  World 
Evangelism.  (3)  Department  of  Mercy  and  Help. 
(4)  Department  of  Literary  and  Social  Work. 
Each  of  these  departments  is  in  charge  of  a  vice- 
president.  The  Junior  League  is  in  charge  of  the 
Junior  Superintendent.  The  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer are  respectively  entrusted  with  the  corre- 
spondence and  finances  of  the  Chapter.  The  work 
is  arranged  in  the  symbolism  of  a  Maltese  cross, 
the  emblem  of  the  League.  There  are  three  mot- 
toes, the  chief  of  which  is  "Look  up.  Lift  up." 

(10)  Classes  of  Members.  Whenever  a  chapter 
so  decides,  there  may  be  two  classes  of  members, 
active  and  associate.  Active  members  subscribe 
to  the  following  pledge: 

"I  will  earnestly  seek  for  myself,  and  do  what  I 
can  to  help  others  attain,  the  highest  New  Testa- 
ment standard  of  experience  and  life.  I  will 
abstain  from  all  those  forms  of  worldly  amusement 
forbidden  by  the  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  I  will  attend,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  religious  meetings  of  the  Chapter  and  Church, 
and  take  some  active  part  in  them." 

(11)  General  Officers.  The  general  officers  of 
the  League  are  President,  General  Secretary, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  the  German  Conferences, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  the  Colored  Conferences, 
and  the  Editor  of  the  Epworth  Herald.  These 
officers  are  ex-officio  members  of  the  Board  of 
Control.  All  except  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  the 
Colored  Conferences  are  elected  by  the  General 
Conference.  The  administration  of  the  work  is  m 
their  hands,  subject  to  the  general  supervision  of 
the  Board  of  Control.  Formerly  a  general  cabinet 
with  officers  corresponding  to  those  of  the  local 
chapter  was  charged  with  the  duties  of  administra- 
tion, but  was  discontinued  by  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  1904,  held  in  Los  Angeles,  California. 
The  general  offices  of  the  Epworth  League  are 
located  at  No.  14  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago, 
with  the  General  Secretary  in  charge. 

(12)  Its  Broad  FeUowship.  While  the  Ep- 
worth League  is  a  denominational  society,  loyal  to 
its  own  church,  it  has  always  kept  open  doors  for 
fellowship  with  all  other  Christian  young  people's 
societies  This  spirit  of  comity  is  positively  de- 
clared in  two  of  the  mottoes.  The  responsible 
leaders  have  always  been  willing  to  meet  others 
on  an  equal  footing  of  mutual  rights  and  privileges. 
This  spirit  of  fraternity  leceived  quickening  in 
January,  1898,  when  the  Young  People's  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor  and  the  various  Epworth 
Leagues  agreed  to  select  uniform  topics  for  the 
devotional  meetings.  The  Baptist  Young  People's 
Union  and  the  societies  of  several  other  churches 
subsequently  adopted  them,  so  that  now  thou- 
sands of  young  Christians  throughout  the  world 
study  the  same  great  truth  each  week.  What  a 
proof  and  bond  of  faith  and  fellowship  this  is  ! 

(13)  Its  Increasing  Prospects.  .  The  present 
is  the  most  prosperous  period  in  the  history  of  the 
organization.  The  membership  is  increasing.  State, 


conference,  district,  and  sub-district  organizations 
are  active.  The  international  conventions  are 
largely  attended  and  most  enthusiastic.  The  League 
is  contributing  largely  to  missions  through  special 
funds,  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  Church  mis- 
sionary society.  Special  emphasis  is  being  placed 
upon  Bible  study.  Christian  Stewardship,  and  Per- 
sonal Evangelism.  With  the  early  zeal  turned 
increasingly  toward  practical  methods  and  fruitful 
activities,  the  work  of  the  League  goes  steadily 
and  triumphantly  forward.  J.  F.  B. 

EQUAL  {e'Vwal),  (Heb.  1?!?,  taw-kan',  Ezek. 
xviii;25),  primitive  root,  balance,  to  measure  out. 
(Heb.  ''"f^,  may-shawr' ,  Ps.  xvii;2),  from  prim- 
itive root,  "'s't,  yaw-shar',  to  make  even.  (Heb. 
'^^,  yo-sher",    Prov.    xvii:26),  to   be    straight   or 

even,  upright;  equal  in  the  sense  of  equity,  justice, 
righteousness.  In  general  then  it  signifies  (I) 
Just;  righteous  (Ezek.  xviii:25).  (2)  Of  the  same 
excellency  and  dignity  (John  v:i8;  Phil.  ii:6i. 
(3)  An  intimate  companion;  one  of  the  same  age, 
station,  and  opportunities  (Ps.  Iv:i3;  Gal.  i:i4). 
ER  (er),  (Heb.  "i\  ayr,  watchful). 

1.  Judah's  eldest  son,  who  married  Tamar,  but 
who,  being  wicked,  brought  himself  to  an  untimely 
end  (Gen.  xxxviii:7;  Num.  xxvi;i9),  B.  C.  i8g6. 

2.  A  descendant  of  Shelah,  the  son  of  Judah  (i 
Chron.  iv:2i),  B.  C.  about  1896. 

3.  In  the  genealogy  of  Christ  he  is  given^as  the 
son  of  Jose,  and  father  of  Elmodam  (Luke  iii:28), 
B.  C.  about  725. 

EBA  (e'ra),  a  series  of  years  commencing  from 
a  certain  point  of  time  called  an  epocha. 

The  generality  of  authors  use  tne  terms  era 
and  epocha  in  a  synonymous  sense;  that  is,  for  the 
point  of  time  from  which  any  computation  begins. 

(1)  Jewish.  The  ancient  Jews  made  use  of 
several  eras  in  their  computation:  (i)  Some- 
times they  reckoned  from  the  deluge;  (2)  some- 
times from  the  division  of  tongues ;  sometimes 
from  their  departure  out  of  Egypt;  (3)  and  at 
other  times  from  the  building  of  the  temple;  (4) 
and  sometimes  from  the  restoration  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity;  (5)  but  their  common  era 
was  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  falls  in 
with  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  953 ;  and  conse- 
quently they  supposed  the  world  created  294  years 
sooner  than  according  to  our  computation ;  (6)  but 
when  the  Jews  became  subject  to  the  Syro-Ma- 
cedonian  kings,  they  were  obliged  to  make  use  of 
the  era  of  the  Seleucida;  in  all  their  contracts, 
which  from  thence  was  called  the  era  of  contracts. 
"This  era  begins  with  the  year  of  the  world  3692, 
of  the  Julian  period  4402,  and  before  Christ  312 

(2)  Profane  History.  In  profane  history  are 
reckoned  five  eras:  (i)  The  founding  of  the  Assy- 
rian empire,  B.  C.  1267;  (2)  the  era  of  Nabonas- 
sar,  or  death  of  Sardanapalus,  B.  C.  747;  (3)  the 
reign  of  Cyrus  at  Babylon,  B.  C.  538;  (4)  the 
reign  of  Alexander  the  Great  over  the  Persians, 
B.  C.  330;  (5)  and  the  beginning  of  the  calendar 
of  Julius  Csesar,  B.  C.  45. 

(3)  Christian.  The  era  in  general  use  among 
the  Christians  is  that  from  the  birth  of  Jesus 
(Christ,  concerning  the  true  time  of  which  chronol- 
ogers  differ;  some  place  it  two  years,  others  four; 
and  again  others  five,  or  even  seven  years  before 
the  Vulgar  era,  which  is  fixed  for  the  year  of  the 
world  4004;  but  Archbishop  Usher,  and  after  him 
the  generality  of  modern  chronologers,  place  it  in 
the  vear  of  the  world  4000. 

(4)  Julian  Period.  In  1582  Joseph  Scaliger 
proposed  a  new  method  of  chronological  compu- 
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tation  by  what  he  callcil  the  liihaii  Period.  He 
found  chronologcrs,  astronomers,  and  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  using  the  cycle  of  the  sun,  28 
years ;  the  lunar  cycle,  19  years,  and  the  period 
of  the  Roman  Indiction,  15  years.  The  year  one 
of  each  of  these  cycles  he  found  might  have  oc- 
curred 4,713  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
that  such  unity  or  concurrence  of  their  unitary 
years  could  not  happen  again  for  7.980  years 
(28  X  19  X  15  =  7980).  This  arbitrary  point  he 
proposed  to  assume  as  a  starting  point  for  chro- 
nology, and  to  name  the  ensuing  period  the 
Julian — an  unfortunate  name,  leading  an  ordinary 
reader  to  confuse  it  with  Julius  Caesar's  reformed 
calendar.  In  it  the  year  one  of  the  Christian  era 
is  Julian  4714,  which  was  10  of  the  solar  cycle, 
2  of  the  lunar,  and  4  of  indiction. 

Chronologers  have  found  this  arbitrary  period 
convenient  for  certain  purposes,  especially  for  de- 
noting without  ambiguity  the  years  before  our 
common  era,  and  for  comparing  different  eras. 
Thus  the  Olympiads  began  in  July  of  Julian 
period  3938  (B.  C.  776)  ;  the  Seleucid  era  in  Julian 
4402  (B.  C.  312)  ;  the  Varronian  Roman  era  April 
:el,  Julian  3961  (B.  C.  753)  ;  Usher's  era  of  Crea- 
tion, JuHan  710  (B.  C.  4004)  ;  Julius  C«esar's  re- 
formed calendar  Jan.  1,  Julian  4669  (B.  C.  45). 
Observe  the  sum  of  these  pairs  of  numbers  is 
always  4714.  From  the  number  of  a  year  of  the 
Julian  period  during  the  Christian  era  subtract 
47'3  to  get  the  common  date;  thus  the  French 
Revolutionary  era  is  Julian  6505,  Sept.  22;  6505 — 
4713  =  1792,  our  date. 

For  much  information  on  these  matters  see  Du 
Cange,  Glossariuin  Media  et  Infimcr  Lalinilatis, 
s.  V.  Annus;  Nicholas.  Clironol.  of  Hist.;  Oxford 
"^ables,  and  Encyc.  Brit.,  s.  vv.  Calendar  and  Chro- 
nology.    (Sec  Chronoix)CY.)  S.  VV. 

EBAN  (i-'ran),  (Heb.  T,V.,  ee-rawn' ,  watching), 
son  of  Shutelah,  son  of  Ephraim  (Num.  xxvi:36), 
■■jnd  the  founder  of  the  family  of  Eranites  (B.  C. 
18561. 

EKANTTES  (C'ran-ites).    Sec  Eras. 

ERASTTJS(e  rSs'tus),  (Gr  '^paaTot, er'as-to<:,  be- 
loved). 

1.  A  Corinthian,  and  one  of  Paul's  disciples, 
whose  salutations  he  sends  from  Corinth  to  the 
Church  at  Rome  as  those  of  'the  chamberlain  of 
the  city'  (Rom.  xvi:23),  A.  D.  55.  The  words 
so  rendtred  (triasurer  of  the  city)  denote  an 
officer  of  great  dignity  in  ancient  times  (comp. 
Joseph.  Aniiq.  vii  :8.  2). 

2.  We  find  an  Erastus  with  Paul  at  Ephesus, 
whence  he  was  sent  along  with  Timothy  into  Ma- 
cedonia (Acts  xix:22).  They  were  both  with  the 
apostle  at  Corinth  when  he  wrote,  as  above,  from 
that  city  to  the  Romans;  at  a  subsequent  period 
Erastus  was  still  at  Corinth  (2  Tim.  iv:2o).  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  usual  place  of  his 
alxide.  (A.  D.  64.)  He  is  probably  not  the  same 
with  I,  for.  in  case  he  were,  we  must  assume  that 
he  is  mentioned  (Rom.  xvi  :23)  by  the  title  nf  an 
office  which  he  had  once  held  and  afterward  re- 
signed. 

ERECH  (t'rek),  (Heb.  ""?*,  eh'rel),  cities  which 
(urimil  the  beginning  of  Nlmmd's  kingdom  in  the 
plain  of  Sliinar  iCicn.  x:lo). 

It  is  not  said  that  he  built  these  cities,  but  that 
he  established  his  power  over  them;  from  which 
we  may  conclude  that  they  previously  existed.  Bo- 
chart  seeks  the  name  in  the  Aracca  or  Aracha  of 
the  old  geographers,  which  was  on  the  Tigris,  upon 
the  borders  of  R.ibylonfa  and  Susi.ina  (Ptolemy, 
vi  :3    Ammian.  Marcell.  xxxiii  :6,  26).    This  was 


probably  the  same  city  which  Herodotus  (i:i8s; 
VI  :i  19/ calls  Arderikka,  i.  c.  Great  Erech-  The 
site  of  this  ancient  city  has  been  recently  identihcd 
by  archeological  research  at  Nippur,  ll  was  a  very 
important  city — the  capital,  in  fact,  of  the  mythical 
hero-king  Gilgames.  The  ruins  found  on  its  site 
show  the  remains  of  elegant  buildings  with  Huted 
walls,  sometimes  decorated  with  patterns  formed 
with  the  circular  ends  of  various  colored  cones  im- 
bedded in  mortar,  bricks  bearing  archaic  Accadian 
and  Babylonian  inscriptions,  etc.  Remains  of 
canals  traverse  the  mass  of  hillocks  (which  in 
some  parts  are  nearly  ninety  feet  high)  and  the 
country  around  the  city,  showing  that  it  must  have 
been  well  drained  in  ancient  times.  Those  por- 
tions of  the  walls  of  the  city  which  can  be  traced 
seem  to  have  been  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  cir- 
cle about  forty  feet  high,  and  show  that  its  average 
circumference  was  about  si.x  miles.  The  house> 
of  the  people  are  supposed  to  have  extended  be- 
yond the  walls.  (I.  A.  Pinches.  Hastings'  Bib. 
Diet.)  It  was  the  place  of  worship  of  the  goddess 
Nana  of  the  Sunurians,  with  whom  the  Semitic 
inhabitants  identified  their  goddess  Ishtar.  The 
temple  dedicated  to  the  goddess  and  called  E- 
Anna  (house  of  heaven)  was  built  by  Ur-Gur  and 
Dungi  and  often  restored. 

It  now  forms  the  ruin  of  El-Buwarije,  white  the 
general  mass  of  ruins  is  called  Warka,  which  has 
unhappily  not  been  dug  up.  The  city  had  inde- 
pendence at  an  early  period,  and  is  coupled  by 
Hebrew  tradition  with  the  earliest  centers  of  the 
land,  and  Babylonian  records  go  far  to  prove  that 
this  is  correct.  It  was,  however,  much  more  than 
a  mere  center  of  power.  It  was  a  seat  of  learning 
and  must  have  had  a  library  at  a  very  early  period. 
Many  books  in  the  library  of  Assur-bani-pal,  and 
especially  religious  hymns,  bear  colophons  which 
show  that  they  were  copied  from  originals  at 
Uruk.  Strabo  adds  to  this  fact  the  statement  that 
at  Orchoe  there  was  a  school  of  Chaldeans,  that 
is  in  his  use  of  the  word  "astrologists."  This 
would  indicate  that  culture  was  still  resident  in 
this  city,  though  it  had  vanished  from  other  more 
ancient  centers.  The  political,  literary,  and  reli- 
gious history  of  the  city  all  make  it  of  so  great  in- 
terest and  importance  that  it  is  especially  a  mat- 
ter for  regret  that  it  has  never  been  properly 
excavated.  (Kogers,  Hist,  of  Bab.  ana  Assyr. 
vol.  I,  p.  281;.) 

Among  the  inscribed  and  stamped  bricks  found 
in  Ercch  arc  many  of  the  time  of  the  historical 
kings — Dungi,  Ur-Bau,  Gudea,  Sin-ga'sid,  Merod- 
achbaladan  I.,  etc.  Tablets  of  the  reigns  of 
Nabopolassar,  Nebuchadrezzar,  Nabonidus,  Cyrus, 
Darius,  and  some  of  the  Seleucidac.  have  been  ex- 
cavated in  the  site.  In  the  ruins  of  the  town  and 
the  country  around,  a  large  number  of  glazed 
earthenware  coffins  and  other  receptacles,  used  no 
doubt  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  mostly  of  the 
Parthian  period,  have  been  found,  showing  that 
part  of  the  town  and  its  neighborhood  must  have 
been  used  as  a  necropolis.     (Hastings'  Bih.  Diet.)- 

ERES  or  iERES  (e'rez)  (Heb.  K^.  eh'rez],  oc- 
curs in  numerous  i)laccs  of  Scripture,  but  authors 
are  not  agreed  on  the   exact    ine.iiiiiig  of  the  term. 

(1)  Pine  or  Cedar.  Celsius  {Hierobot.  i.io(), 
sii  ),  for  instance,  conceives  that  it  is  a  general 
name  for  the  pine  tribe,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  he  considers  to  be  indi- 
cated by  the  word  Hekosh.  The  majority  of  au- 
thors, however,  are  of  opinion  that  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon  (I'inus  Cedrus  or  Ccdrus  Libani  of  bot- 
anists)  is  alone  intended. 

If  we  proceed  to  compare  the  several  passages  of 
Scrioturc  in  which  the  word  Erc5  occurs,  we  shall 
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equally    find    that   one   plant    is    not    strictly   ap- 
plicable to  them  all. 

(2)  Early  Notices  of  Cedar.  The  earliest  no- 
tice of  the  cedar  is  in  Lev.  .xiv  :4,  6,  where  we  are 
told  that  Moses  commanded  the  leper  that  was  to 
be  cleansed  to  make  an  offering  of  two  spar- 
rows, cedar  wood,  wool  dyed  in  scarlet,  and 
hyssop;  and  in  verses  49,  51,  52,  the  houses  in 
which  the  lepers  dwell  are  directed  to  be  purified 
with  the  same  materials.  Again,  in  Num.  xix:6, 
Moses  and  Aaron  are  commanded  to  sacrifice  a 
red  heifer.  "And  the  priest  shall  take  cedar  wood 
and  hyssop  and  scarlet.'  The  cedar  was  not  a 
native  of  Egypt,  nor  could  it  have  been  procured 
in  the  desert  without  great  difficulty ;  but  the 
juniper  is  most  plentiful  there,  and  takes  deep 
root  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  of  Mount  Sinai. 
That  some,  at  least,  of  the  cedars  of  the  ancients 


Celsius  was  of  opinion  that  the  eres  indicated 
the  Pinus  sylvestris  or  Scotch  pine,  which  yields 
the  red  and  yellow  deals  of  Norway,  and  which  is 
likewise  found  on  Mount  Lebanon.  This  opui- 
lon  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  Ezekiel  (xxvii  :5), 
'They  have  made  all  thy  ship  boards  of  fir  trees 
of  Senir,  they  have  taken  cedar  from  Lebanon  to 
make  masts  for  thee,'  for  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  other  tree  than  the  common  pine  would  be 
taken  for  masts  when  this  was  procurable. 

Though  Celsius  appears  to  us  to  be  quite  right 
in  concluding  that  ercs,  in  some  of  the  passages 
of  Scripture,  refers  to  the  pine  tree,  yet  it  seems 
equally  clear  that  there  are  other  passages  to 
which  this  tree  will  not  answer. 

(3)  Cedar  of  Lebaaon.  It  certainly  appears 
improbable  that  a  tree  so  remarkable  for  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  appearance  as  the  cedar  of  Leba- 


Cedars  of  Lebanon. 


were  a  species  of  juniper  is  evident  from  the  pas- 
sages we  have  quoted ;  the  wood  of  most  of  them 
is  more  or  less  aromatic. 

At  a  later  period  we  have  notices  of  the  various 
uses  to  which  the  wood  of  the  eres  was  applied, 
as  2  Sam.  v:ii;  vii:2-7;  i  Kings  v:6.  8,  10;  vi  19, 
ID,  IS,  16,  18,  20;  vii:2,  3.  7,  II,  12;  ix:ii;  x  :27 ; 
I  Chron.  xvii:6;  2  Chron.  ii:8;  ix:27;  xxv:i8. 
In  all  these  passages  the  word  eres  is  employed, 
for  which  the  .Arabic  translation,  according  to 
Celsius,  gives  sunobar  as  the  synonym.  There 
is  nothing  distinctive  stated  respecting  the  char- 
acter of  the  wood  from  which  we  might  draw 
any  certain  conclusion  further  than  that,  from  the 
selection  made  and  the  constant  mention  of  the 
material  used,  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  it 
must  have  been  considered  as  well  fitted,  or, 
rather,  of  a  superior  quality,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  the  temple  and  palace.  From  this,  how- 
ever, proceeds  the  difficulty  in  admitting  that 
what  we  call  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  was  the  only 
tree  intended  by  the  name  Eres.  For  modern 
experience  has  ascertained  that  its  wood  is  not  of 
a  superior  quality. 


non  should  not  have  been  noticed  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  and  this  would  be  the  case  if  we  ap- 
plied eres  exclusively  to  the  pine,  and  bcrosh  to 
the  cypress.  If  we  consider  some  of  the  remain- 
ing passages  of  Scripture,  we  cannot  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  they  forcibly  apply  to  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon  and  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  only.  Thus, 
in  Ps.  xcii:l2.  it  is  said:  'The  righteous  shall 
flourish  like  a  palm  tree,  and  spread  abroad  like 
a  cedar  of  Lebanon.'  It  has  been  well  remarked 
'that  the  flourishing  head  of  the  palm  and  the 
spreading  abroad  of  the  cedar  are  equally  char- 
acteristic' 

But  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxxi)  is  justly 
adduced  as  giving  the  most  magnificent  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  graphic  description  of 
this  celebrated  tree  (verse  3)  :  'Behold,  the  As- 
syrian was  a  cedar  in  Lebanon  with  fair  branches 
and  with  a  shadowy  shroud,  and  of  an  high  stat- 
ure, and  his  top  was  among  the  thick  boughs ;' 
(verse  5)  'Therefore  his  height  was  exalted  above 
all  the  trees  of  the  field,  and  his  boughs  were 
multiplied,  and  his  branches  became  long  because 
of  the  multitude  of  waters;',  (verse  6)    'All  the 
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fowls  of  heaven  made  their  nests  in  his  boughs, 
and  under  his  branches  did  all  the  beasts  of  the 
field  bring  I'onh  their  young.' 

Few  trees  divide  so  many  fair  branches  from 
the  main  stem,  or  spread  over  so  large  a  com- 
pass of  ground.  "His  boughs  are  multiplied,'  as 
Ezekiel  says,  'and  his  branches  become  long,' 
which  David  calls  spreading  abroad.  His  very 
boughs  are  equal  to  the  stem  of  a  fir  or  a  chest- 
nut. The  second  characteristic  is  what  Ezekiel, 
with  great  beauty  and  aptness,  calls  his  shadowy 
shroud.  No  tree  in  the  forest  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  cedar  for  its  close-woven,  leafy  canopy. 
Ezekicl's  cedar  is  marked  as  a  tree  of  full  and 
perfect  growth,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  top 
being  among  the  thick  boughs.'  The  other  prin- 
cipal passages  in  which  the  cedar  is  mentioned 
are  i  Kings  iv  :33 ;  2  Kings  .\ix:23;  Job  xl:i7; 
Ps.  xxixo:  IxxxMO;  xcii:i2;  civ:i6;  cxlviiiig; 
Cant.  i:l7;  v:l5:  viiirg:  Is.  ii:i3;  ix:lo;  xiv:8; 
xxxvii:24;  xli:l9;  xliv:l4;  Jcr.  xxii  :7,  14,  23; 
Ezek.  xvii  -.3,  22,  23;  Amos  ii  19;  Zeph.  ii  :i4;  Zech. 
xi  :i,  2. 

The  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  well  known  to  be  a 
widely-spreading  tree,  generally  from  50  to  80 
feet  high,  and  when  standing  singly  often  cov- 
ering a  space  with  its  branches,  the  diameter  of 
which  is  much  greater  than  its  height.  The  hori- 
zontal branches,  when  the  tree  is  exposed  on  all 
sides,  are  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  trunk, 
being  disposed  in  distinct  layers  or  stages,  and 
the  distance  to  which  they  extend  diminishes  as 
they  approach  the  top,  where  they  form  a  pyra- 
midal head,  broad  in  proportion  to  its  height. 
The  branchlcts  are  disposed  in  a  flat,  fan-like 
manner  on  the  branches.  The  leaves,  produced 
in  tufts,  are  straight,  about  one  inch  long,  slen- 
der, nearly  cylindrical,  tapering  to  a  point,  and 
are  on  short  footstalks.  The  male  catkins  are 
single,  solitary,  of  a  reddi^^h  hue.  about  two  inches 
long,  terminal  and  turning  upwards.  The  fe- 
male catkins  are  short,  erect,  roundish  and  rather 
oval ;  they  change  after  fecundation  into  oval 
oblong  cones,  which,  when  they  approach  ma- 
turity, become  fmm  two  and  one-half  inches  to 
five  inches  long.  Every  part  of  the  cone  abounds 
with  resin,  which  sometimes  exudes  from  be- 
tween the   scales. 

EBI  (e'ri),  (Heh.  ""?,  fly-r^*?',  watching),  son  ol 

Gad,  and  head  of  a  family  (Gen.  xlvi:i6;  Num. 
xxvi:i6i,  n.  C.  1856. 

EBITES    (e'rites),  (Hcb.   '"r;''?,   hatv-ay-ree'),  a 

branch  of  the  family  of  Gad  descended  from  Eri 

(Num.  xxvi  I'll. 

EKR  or  ERBCB  (er  or  6r-rer),  (Heb.  ^^f?,  tatv 

tnu'  I's.  xcv:l0),  primitive  root,  to  hesitate;  tn  he 
undecided;  to  vacillate;  to  go  astray;  to  wander; 
to  be  out  of  the  right  way;  to  mistake. 

In  the  Bible  error  is:  (1)  A  mistake  or  over- 
sight (Eccl.  v:6).  (2)  False  doctrine,  whereby 
one  wanders  from  the  rule  of  God's  word  ( i  John 
iv;6).  (3)  Sin  of  any  kind,  which  is  a  wandering 
from  the  path  of  duty,  and  missing  the  end  of 
God's  glory  and  our  own  good  ( Ps.  xix:t2).  (4) 
I'nnatural  lust  (Rom.  i;27).  (5)  The  error  of 
Balaam  was  his  love  of  gain;  and.  in  order  to 
obtain  it,  tempting  the  Israelites  to  unclcanncss 
and  idolatry  (Ju<k-  11).  (6)  /'■•  il  indeed  llnil  I 
hove  erred,  mine  error  remainelh  with  myself; 
i.  e.  if  I  have  mistaken  views.  I  am  likely  to  retain 
iliem  for  aught  you  have  saiil ;  nr.  if  I  havi-  of- 
fended. 1  now  suffer  for  it.  and  do  not  need  that 
you  should  add  to  my  affliction  with  your  re- 
proachful speeches  (Job  xix:4). 


ESAIAS  (e-za'yas),  (Gr.  'Ucrotos,  hay-sah-ee'as), 
a  coniniiiii  N'ew  Testament  form  of  IsAIAH. 

ESAR-HADDON  (esar-h4ddon),  (Heb.  r"'^''?^ 
ay-sar' khaii-dohn' ,  gift  of  fire  I,  the  son  of  .Sen- 
nacherib. The  death  of  Sennacherib  and  the 
accession  of  his  son  marked  the  opening  of  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  the  Assyrian  cnii>irc. 

(1)  Sources  of  Information.  The  Biblical 
record  (2  Kings  xix  137)  states  that  the  assassins 
of  Sennacherib  "escaped  into  the  land  of  Ararat, 
and  Esar-haddon  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead." 
This  two-line  notice  covers  a  multitude  of  events. 
Fortunately,  we  have  a  brief  inscription  in  the 
Babylonian  chronicle  that  gives  us  a  fragmentary 
portraiture  of  the  political  situation.  "In  the 
month  of  Tebct  (December,  681  B.  C),  the  20th 
day,  Sennacherib,  king  of  .Assyria,  his  son  in  an 
insurrection  slew  him.  Twenty-three  years  Sen- 
nacherib administered  the  kingdom  of  Assyria. 
From  the  twentieth  day  of  the  month  Tebet  until 
the  second  day  of  the  month  .^dar  (February, 
680),  the  insurrection  prevailed  in  .Assyria.  In  the 
month  Sivan  (May.  680).  the  eighteenth  day, 
Esar-haddon.  his  son.  seated  himself  upon  the 
throne  in  Assyria."  The  power  of  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Nineveh  was  broken  at  the  end  of  one 
month  and  a  half. 

(2)  Coming  to  the  Throne.  But  the  new  king, 
who  was  probably  occupied  in  suppressing  rebel- 
lious subjects  outside  of  Nineveh,  was  not  for- 
mally installed  as  king  until  five  months  after  the 
murder  of  his  father. 

(3)  Rebuilds  Babylon.  This  new  king  in- 
augurated a  new  policy  of  administration  and  con- 
trol. He  sought  to  restore  to  prosperity  the  Baby- 
lon and  Babylonia  which  Sennacherib  had  so  wan- 
tonly and  cruelly  laid  waste  and  destroyed.  He 
conciliated  the  population  of  that  region  by  re- 
storing to  their  former  position  the  humiliated 
gods  of  Babylon.  He  lifted  the  royal  city  out  of 
its  wasteness  and  ruin,  and  made  it  the  proud 
abode  of  Ncl)o  and  Mcrodach.  He  declared  him- 
self ruler  of  Babylon,  but  subordinate  to  those 
chief  deities.  His  popular  policy  elevated  him  at 
once  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  and  gave  him 
almost  undisputed  command  of  this  territory.  His 
next  move  (678  B.  C.)  was  toward  the  W'esl-l  iiid. 
Phnenicia  was  the  first  to  feel  his  power,  and 
readily  yielded,  except  the  island  city.  Tyre.  No 
resistance  of  any  kind  seems  to  have  interfered 
with  his  southward  inarch  until  he  struck  the 
Arabian  de.sert.  Here  he  spent  presumably  two 
years  (675-674  B.  C.)  in  the  subjugation  of  .Arab 
tribes  on  the  east  and  southeast  of  the  Gulf  of 
.Vkalia.  and  in  the  Sfnailic  penin^^ula.     Tlu'-^o  cnn- 

?uests  cut  off  from  Egypt  all  supplies  and  allies 
roni  their  eastern  friends  and  dependencies,  and 
made  Esar-haddon  master  of  all  the  eastern  roads 
to  Egypt.  ( I'rof  Ira  M.  Price.  The  Monuments 
and  the  Old  Teslnment.  pp.  194-5.) 

(4)  Division  of  Egrypt.  He  divided  all  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  from  Thel)es  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean into  twenty  satrapies.  i>ver  the  less  impor- 
tant of  which  he  set  governors  of  native  descent, 
while  over  those  which  were  important  he  placed 
.\ssyrian  governors.  It  is  highly  orcdilalilo  to 
Esar-haddon  that,  when  he  found  himself  con- 
queror of  Egypt,  he  had  the  wisdom  to  act  in  a 
conciliatorv  manner  to  the  vanquished. 

(6)  Death.  In  B.  C  668  Egypt  revolted,  and 
while  on  the  march  to  punish  it  Esar-haddon  fell 
ill  and  died  on  the  lOth  of  Marcheshvan  (Octo- 
ber). His  empire  was  divideil  between  two  of  his 
sons.  Samas-sum-ukin  having  Babylonia,  while  the 
rest  of  the  empire  passed  to  an  older  son,  Assur- 
bani-pal.   whose  suzerainty   Samas-sum-ukin   wa» 
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called  upon  to  acknowledge.  A  third  son,  Assur- 
mukin-paliya,  was  raised  to  the  priesthood,  while 
a  fourth  became  priest  of  the  moon-god  at  Har- 
ran.     (Sayce,  Hastings'  Bib.  Diet.) 

(6)  Character.  He  had  sore  trials  and  great 
difficulties.  He  had  endured  grievous  defeats  and 
sustained  severe  losses,  but  he  had,  nevertheless, 
had  a  glorious  reign.  That  the  provinces  which 
once  paid  great  tribute  were  lost  to  the  Indo- 
Europeans  upon  the  northeast  and  northwest  was 
less  his  fault  than  his  misfortune.  No  king  could 
well  have  done  more  than  he,  and  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  his  ability  that  he  did  not  lose  much 
more,  even  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia  or  even 
Assyria,  for  no  army,  however  well  led,  was  of 
permanent  value  against  a  moving  mass  of  men 
with  unknowing  and  unthinking  thousands  press- 
ing from  the  rear.  These  losses  \yere  far  more 
than  compensated  by  the  gaining  of  the  fertile 
and  beautiful  valley  of  the  Nile.  With  this  added, 
even  though  much  was  lost,  Esar-haddon  left  the 
Assyrian  empire  larger  and  greater  than  it  had 
ever  been  before.  In  battle  and  in  siege,  in  war 
against  the  most  highly  civilized  people  and  in 
war  upon  barbarians,  Esar-haddon  had  been  so 
successful  that  he  must  rank  with  Sargon  and 
Tiglath-pileser  II,  and  must  be  placed  far  in 
advance  of  his  father,  Sennacherib.  In  him,  in 
spite  of  mercy  shown  a  number  of  times,  there 
raged  a  fierceness  and  a  thirst  for  blood  and  re- 
venge that  remind  us  forcefully  of  Asshur-nazir- 
pal.  His  racial  inheritance  had  overcome  his  per- 
sonal mildness. 

In  works  of  peace  no  less  than  iri  war  he  was 
great  and  successful.  (Rogers,  Hist,  of  Bab.  and 
Assyr.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  244-5) 

ESAU  (e'sau),  (Heb.  ^"??,  ay-sawv' ,  hairy;  Sept. 
'HiraC). 

i.  f<l ante  and  Family.  The  origin  and  mean- 
ing of  the  name  are  not  quite  free  from  am- 
biguity. 

(1)  Name.  Simon  renders  it  pilis  opertus 
(covered  with  hair),  and  some  such  reason  as  this 
implies  seems  involved  in  the  passage  Gen.  xxv : 
25.  Cruden,  however,  explains  the  name  as  mean- 
ing one  who  does  (qui  facit),  an  actor  or  agent. 
His  surname  of  Edom  (red)  was  given  him,  it 
appears  (Gen.  xxv  130)  from  the  red  pottage 
which  he  asked  of  Jacob,  or,  according  to  Gen. 
xxv  125,  from  the  red  color  of  the  infant  child. 

(2)  Family.  Esau  was  the  eldest  son  of  'Isaac, 
Abraham's  son'  (Gen.  xxv:  19)  by  Rebekah.  'the 
daughter  of  Bethuel  the  Syrian  of  Padan-aram, 
the  sister  to  Laban  the  Syrian.'  The  marriage 
remaining  for  some  time  (about  nineteen  years; 
compare  xxv  :20,  26)  unproductive.  Isaac  en- 
treated Jehovah,  and  she  became  pregnant.  Led 
by  peculiar  feelings  'to  inquire  of  Jehovah.'  Re- 
bekah was  informed  that  she  should  give  birth  to 
twins  whose  fate  would  be  as  diverse  as  their 
character,  and,  what  in  those  days  was  stranger 
still,  that  the  elder  should  serve  the  younger.  On 
occasion  of  her  delivery  the  child  that  was  born 
first  was  'red,  all  over  like  an  hairy  garment :  and 
they  called  his  name  Esau.'  Immediately  after- 
ward Jacob  was  born  (B.  C.  between  2004  and 
1770). 

2.  Personal  History.  In  process  of  time  the 
different  natural  endowments  of  the  two  boys  be- 
gan to  display  their  effects  in  dis.^iniilar  aptitudes 
and  pursuits.  While  Jacob  was  led  by  his  less 
robust  make  and  quiet  disposition  to  fulfill  the 
duties  of  a  shepherd's  life,  and  pass  his  days  in 
and  around  his  tent.  Esau  was  impelled,  by  the 
ardent  and  lofty  spirit  which  agitated  his  bosom. 


to  seek  in  the  toils,  adventures  and  perils  of  the 
chase  his  occupation  and  sustenance;  and,  as  is 
generally  the  case  in  natures  like  his,  he  gained 
high  repute  by  his  skill  and   daring. 

(1)  Sells  His  Birthright.  A  hunter's  life  is 
of  necessity  one  of  uncertainty  as  well  as  hard- 
ship ;  days  pass  in  which  the  greatest  vigilance 
and  the  most  strenuous  exertions  may  fail  even 
to  find,  much  less  capture,  game.  Esau  had  on 
one  occasion  experienced  such  a  disappointment, 
and,  wearied  with  his  unproductive  efforts,  ex- 
hausted for  want  of  sustenance,  and  despairing  of 
capturing  any  prey,  he  was  fain  to  turn  his  steps 
to  his  father's  house  for  succor  in  his  extremity. 
On  reaching  home  he  found  his  brother  enjoying 
a  carefully  prepared  dish  of  pottage,  attracted  by 
the  odor  of  which  he  besought  Jacob  to  allow  him 
to  share  in  the  meal.  His  brother  saw  the  exi- 
gency in  which  Esau  was,  and  determined 
not  to  let  'it  pass  unimproved.  Accordingly  he 
puts  a  price  on  the  required  food.  Esau  was  the 
elder,  and  had,  in  consequence,  immunities  and 
privileges  which  were  of  high  value.  The  sur- 
render of  these  to  himself  Jacob  makes  the  condi- 
tion of  his  complying  with  Esau's  petition.  Urged 
by  the  cravings  of  hunger,  alarmed  even  by  the 
fear  of  instant  death,  Esau  sold  his  birthright  to 
his  younger  brother,  confirming  the  contract  by 
the  sanction  of  an  oath.  Jacob,  having  thus  got 
his  price,  supplied  the  famishing  Esau  with  need- 
ful refreshments. 

(2)  Marries.  Arrived  now  at  years  of  matur- 
ity, Esau,  when  40  years  of  age,  married  two 
wives,  Judith  arfd  Bashemoth.  Some  unhappy 
feelings  appear  to  have  previously  existed  in  the 
family ;  for,  while  Esau  was  a  favorite  with  his 
father,  in  consequence,  it  appears,  of  the  presents 
of  venison  which  the  youth  gave  him,  Jacob  was 
regarded  with  special  affection  by  the  mother. 
These  partialities  and  their  natural  consequences 
in  unamiable  feelings  were  increased  and  exag- 
gerated by  Esau's  marriage.  Even  his  father's 
preference  of  him  may  have  been  injuriously  af- 
fected. The  way  was  in  some  measure  smoothed 
for  the  transference  of  the  coveted  birthright  to 
the  younger  son. 

(3)  Loses  His  Father's  Blessing.  The  time 
for  the  fulfillment  of  the  compact  between  the 
brothers  at  length  arrived.  Isaac  is  'sick  unto 
death.'  His  appetite,  as  well  as  his  strength,  hav- 
ing failed,  is  only  to  be  gratified  by  provocatives. 
He  desires  some  savory  venison  and  gives  the 
requisite  instructions  to  Esau,  who  accordingli- 
proceeds  in  quest  of  it.  On  this  Rebekah  begins 
to  feel  that  the  critical  time  has  come.  If  the 
hated  Hittites  are  not  to  enter  with  her  less  fa- 
vored son  into  possession  of  the  family  property, 
the  sale  of  the  birthright  must  now  in  some  way 
be  confirmed  and  consummated.  One  essential 
particular  remained — the  father's  blessing.  If 
this  should  be  given  to  Esau  all  hope  was  gone; 
for  this,  like  our  modern  wills,  would  deed  the  in- 
heritance and  the  accompanying  headship  of  the 
tribe  to  Esau  and  his  wives. 

Isaac,  however,  had  lost  his  sight — indeed,  all 
his  senses  were  dull  and  feeble.  It  was  there- 
fore not  very  difficult  to  pass  off  Jacob  upon  him 
as  Esau.  Rebekah  takes  her  measures,  and.  not- 
withstanding Jacob's  fears,  succeeds.  Isaac,  in- 
deed, is  not  without  suspicion,  but  a  falsehood 
comes  to  aid  Jacob  in  his  otherwise  discreditable 
personation  of  Esau.  The  blessing  is  pronounced, 
and  thus  the  coveted  property  and  ascendency 
are  secured.  The  affectionate  endearments  which 
pass  between  the  deceiver  and  the  abused  old 
blind    father  stand   in   painful  contrast   with   the 
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base  trickery  by  which  mother  and  son  had  ac- 
complished their  end. 

Esau,  however,  returns  from  the  field,  ap- 
proaches his  decrepit  and  sightless  father,  de- 
claring who  he  is.  'And  Isaac  trembled  very 
exceedingly,  and  said.  Who?  where  is  he  that 
hath  taken  venison  and  brought  it  me.  and  I 
have  eaten  of  all  before  thou  earnest,  and  have 
blessed  him? — yea,  and  he  shall  be  blessed.'  On 
this  Esau  becomes  agitated,  and  entreats  a  bless- 
ing for  himself — 'Bless  me,  even  me  also,  O  my 
father.'  Urging  this  entreaty  again  and  again, 
even  with  tears,  Isaac  at  length  said  unto  him, 
'Behold,  thy  dwelling  shall  be  the  fatness  of  the 
earth,  and  of  the  dew  of  heaven  from  above ;  and 
by  thy  sword  shall  thou  live,  and  shalt  serve  thy 
brother,  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  when  thou 
shalt  have  the  dominion  that  thou  shalt  break 
his  yoke  from  off  thy  neck'  (Gen.  xxvii). 

Thus  deprived  forever  of  his  birthright,  in 
virtue  of  the  irrevocable  blessuig,  Esau  but  too 
naturally  conceived  and  entertained  a  hatred  of 
Jacob,  and  even  formed  a  resolution  to  seize  the 
opportunity  for  slaying  him.  which  the  days  of 
mourning  consequent  on  the  approaching  de- 
cease of  their  father  would  be  likely  to  atTord. 
Words  to  this  effect,  which  Esau  let  drop,  were 
repeated  to  his  mother,  who  thereupon  prevailed 
on  her  younger  son  to  flee  to  his  uncle  Laban, 
who  lived  in  Haran,  there  to  remain  until  time, 
with  its  usual  effect,  might  have  mitigated  Esau's 
wrath. 

(4)  Keconclled  to  Jacob.  Meanwhile  Esau 
had  grown  powerful  in  Idunijea  and  when,  alter 
many  years,  Jacob  intended  to  return  within  ihe 
borders  of  the  Jordan,  he  feared  lest  his  elder 
brother  might  intercept  him  on  his  way.  to  take 
revenge  for  former  injuries.  He  accordingly  sent 
messengers  to  Esau  in  order,  if  possible,  to  dis.irm 
'lis  wrath.  Esau  appears  to  have  announced  in 
reply  that  he  would  proceed  to  meet  his  return- 
ing brother.  When,  therefore,  Jacob  was  in- 
formed that  Esau  was  on  his  way  for  this  pur- 
pose with  a  band  of  four  hundred  men.  he  was 
greatly  distressed,  in  fear  of  that  hostility  which 
his  conscience  told  him  he  had  done  something 
to  deserve.  What,  then,  must  have  been  his  sur- 
prise when  he  saw  Esau  running  with  extended 
arms  to  greet  and  embrace  him?  and  Esau  'fell  on 
his  neck  and  kissed  him,  and  they  wept.'  Jacob 
had  prepared  a  present  for  Esau,  hoping  thus 
to  conciliate  his  favor,  but  Esau  at  first  cour- 
teously refu'^cd  the  gift — 'I  have  enough,  my 
brother,  keep  that  thou  hast  unto  thyself  (Gen. 
xxxiii). 

The  whole  of  this  rencounter  serves  to  show 
that  if  Jacob  had  acquired  riches.  Esau  had  gained 
power  and  influence  as  well  as  property,  and  the 
homage  which  is  paid  to  him  indirectly,  and  by 
implication,  on  the  part  of  Jacob,  and  directly, 
and  in  the  most  marked  and  respectful  manner, 
by  the  females  and  children  of  Jacob's  family, 
leads  to  the  supposition  that  he  had  made  him'iclf 
supreme  in  the  surrounding  country  of  Idumxa. 

(6)  Later  Events.  Esau  from  this  time  ap- 
pears but  very  little  in  the  sacred  narrative.  He 
was  ready  to  accompany  Jacob,  or  to  send  with 
him  an  escort,  probably  for  protection,  but  Jacob's 
fears  and  suspicions  induced  him  to  decline  these 
friendly  offers,  and  they  separated  on  the  same 
day  that  they  met,  after  an  interview  in  which 
Jacob's  bearing  is  rather  that  of  an  inferior  to 
his  lord  than  that  of  a  brother,  and  Esau's  has 
all  the  gcneronsncss  which  a  high  nature  feels  in 
forgiving  an  injury  and  aiming  to  do  good  to 
the  injurer.  The  latter,  we  are  merely  told,  're- 
turned on  his  way  to  Seir'  (Gen.  xxxiii :i6). 


Jacob  and  Esau  appear  together  again  at  the 
funeral  rites  which  were  paid  to  their  deceased 
father,  but  the  book  of  Genesis  furnishes  no  par- 
ticulars of  what  took  place. 

Esau  is  once  more  presented  to  us  (Gen.  xxxvi) 
in  a  genealogical  table,  in  which  a  long  line  of 
illustrious  descendants  is  referred  to  'Esau,  the 
father  of  the  Edomites'  (Gen.  xxxvi  143). 

3.  Character.  Esau,  with  his  wild  Arab  na- 
ture, was  in  this  respect  a  true  child  of  his  age. 
He  has  the  virtues,  but  also  the  defects,  of  his 
time  and  race.  The  strong,  sinewy  son  of  the 
desert,  with  its  boundless  horizons  and  lawless 
freedom,  his  rough  and  hairy  manhood  marks 
splendid  physical  vigor,  which  urges  to  excite- 
ment and  adventure.  The  old  nomadic  mstincts 
of  his  race  had  come  back  in  him  in  all  their  force. 
Restless,  impulsive  and  fearless,  he  delighted  to 
roam  the  wilderness  free  as  the  air  or  the  bird, 
far  from  the  restraints  and  tamcness  of  settled 
habitations.  Like  a  true  Arab,  he  hated  the  dull 
pursuits  of  industry,  and  turned  to  his  spear  and 
bow  as  alone  worthy  a  man's  regard.  Light- 
hearted  as  a  child,  he  was  as  careless  of  the  fu- 
ture. With  no  self-control  or  manly  thoughtful- 
ness,  the  enjoyment  of  the  day  was  more  to 
him  than  the  greatest  pfomises,  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  which  he  must  wait.  His  bounding  health 
and  animal  spirits  engrossed  him,  and  he  found 
his  delight  only  in  their  gratification. 

With  all  this,  he  had  in  him  the  making  of  a 
splendid  man,  for  it  must  have  been  long  a  ques- 
tion whether  his  restless,  unsettled  ways  were 
not  the  mere  effervescence  of  youth ;  and  he 
showed  the  elements  of  a  character  that  would 
have  adorned  home  had  he  once  sobered  into  a 
quiet  life.  He  was  free-handed  and  generous, 
frank  and  honest,  kindly  and  forgiving.  If  he 
was  not  devoted  to  his  mother,  he  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  be  so  when  there  was  no  warmth 
shown  to  attract  him,  but  he  worshiped  his  father, 
who  paid  him  with  kind  words  and  looks,  and  he 
thought  no  toil  too  great  to  minister  to  his  hap- 
piness  (Gen.   xxv:2H;   xxvii  :i). 

There  was  a  radical  defect,  however,  in  his 
character  that  spoiled  all  and  left  nothing  from 
ihc  promise  of  the  youth  but  a  disappointing  and 
ui^ruitful  manhood.  Life  could  not  be  so  light 
aiul  thoughtless  as  he  made  it,  and  ripen  to  any- 
thing worthy.  He  had  no  deeper  and  more  sober 
nature  to  steady  him  as  he  grew  older ;  no  set- 
tled habits  of  honest  toil ;  no  fixed  religious  prin-  < 
ciple ;  no  reverence  for  the  future  and  unseen, 
and  thus  had  nothing  on  which  his  better  nature 
might  fall  back  when  the  heyday  of  animal  spirits 
and  mere  physical  enjoyment  were  over.  Brought 
up  at  the  feet  of  Isaac,  he  might  have  learned 
to  fear  God,  and  live  before  Him.  from  his  father's 
example,  even  if  he  noted  the  blemishes  with 
which  religiousness  was  stained  in  the  persons  of 
his  mother  and  his  brother.  Rut  he  had  no  seri- 
ousness in  his  nature,  and  lived  only  for  excite- 
ment and  pleasure.  IndifTercnl  to  the  godliness 
of  his  father's  home  in  his  youth  and  earlier 
manhood,  he  passed,  in  his  later  years,  into  the 
chieftain  of  a  warlike  tribe,  a  stranger  at  once 
to  the  religion  and  traditions  of  his  forefathers, 
and  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  "people  of  God"  in 
later  generations.     (Geikc,  O.  T.  Characters.) 

ESCHATOLOOT  (es-kit.'irA-jy).  (from  Or. 
fiTxaTof,  es' khiit-of,  the  last  things). 

Kschafology  gives  an  account  of  the  final  con- 
ilition  of  man  and  the  world  as  this  is  represented 
in  Scripture.  It  refers  principally  to  the  second 
coming  of  Christ,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
the  final  judgment,  and  the  consummation  of  all 
things. 
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But  besides  cxhihiling  the  Scripture  views  of  the 
final  condition  of  things,  eschatology  may  take 
notice  of  the  phenomena,  the  physical  convulsions. 
or  the  national  commotions  amidst  which  the  final 
condition  is  ushered  in ;  or  it  may  go  a  step  far- 
ther back  and  refer  to  the  moral  forces  bringing 
about  these  manifestations  and  revealed  in  them. 
Hence  it  may  refer  to  the  views  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment regarding  the  coming  of  Christ  into  the 
world  as  the  Messiah  of  God  as  well  as  to  the 
views  entertained  regarding  his  coming  again. 

For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  subject,  we  refer  the 
readertothe  articles  on  Messiah;  Millennium; 
Coming  of  Christ;  World,  End  of  the; 
Heaven;  Hell. 

ESCHEW  (es-chu'),  (Gr.  iKKXlfw,  ek-klee'no,  I 
Pet.  iiiiii),  to  turn  away  from,  to  shun.  To  keep 
free  from  (Job  i:l). 

ESDRAELOM(es-dra-e'lom).  See  EsDRAELON, 
Plain  of. 

ESDRAELON,  PLAIN  OF  (es'dra-e'Ion),  (Gr. 
'Eo-SpijXwi',  es-dray-lon' ). 

"The  great  plain  of  Esdraelon"  extends  across 
central  Palestine  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Jordan,  separating  the  mountain  ranges  of  Carmel 
and  Samaria  from  those  of  Galilee. 

The  western  section  of  it  is  properly  the  plain 
of  AccHO,  or  'Akka.  The  main  body  of  the  plain 
is  a  triangle.  Its  base  on  the  east  extends  from 
Jen'ni  (the  ancient  En-gannim)  to  the  foot  of  the 
hills  below  Nazareth,  and  is  about  fifteen  miles 
long;  the  north  side,  formed  by  the  hills  of  Galilee, 
is  about  twelve  miles  long,  and  the  south  side, 
formed  by  the  Samaria  range,  is  about  eighteen 
miles.  The  apex  of  the  west  is  a  narrow  pass 
opening  into  the  plain  of  'Akka.  This  vast  expanse 
has  a  gently  undulating  surface — in  spring  all 
green  with  corn  where  cultivated,  and  rank  weeds 
and  grass  where  neglected — dotted  with  several 
low  gray  tells,  and  near  the  sides  with  a  few  olive 
groves.  This  is  that  Valley  of  Megiddo.  so  called 
from  the  city  of  Megiddo,  which  stood  on  its 
southern  border,  where  Barak  triumphed  and 
where  king  Josiah  was  defeated  and  received  his 
death  wound  (Judg.  v;  2  Chron.  xxxv).  Prob- 
ably, too,  it  was  before  the  mind  of  the  Apostle 
John  when  he  figuratively  described  the  final  con- 
flict between  the  hosts  of  good  and  evil  who  were 
gathered  to  a  place  called  Ar-mageddon  (from  the 
Hebrew,  meaning,  the  city  of  Megiddo;  Rev.  xvi : 
i6).  The  river  Kislwii — "that  ancient  river"  so 
fatal  to  the  army  of  Sisera  (Judg.  v:2l) — drains 
(he  plain,  and  flows  off  through  the  pass  westward 
to  the  Mediterranean. 

Two  things  are  worthy  of  special  notice  in  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon — its  Zi.'onderful  richness  and  its 
desolation.  If  we  except  the  eastern  branches 
there  is  not  a  single  inhabited  village  on  its  whole 
surface,  and  not  one-sixth  of  its  surface  is  culti- 
vated. It  is  dotted  with  places  of  great  historic 
and  sacred  interest,  which  are  treated  under  their 
several  names.  On  the  east  we  have  Endor.  Nain, 
and  Shunem,  ranged  around  the  base  of  the  "hill 
of  Moreh;"  Beth-shean,  in  the  center  of  the  plain 
where  the  "valley  of  Jezreel"  opens  toward  Jor- 
dan ;  Gilboa.  with  the  "well  of  Harod"  and  the 
ruins  of  Jezreel  at  its  western  base.  On  the  south 
are  En-gannim.  Taanach.  and  Megiddo.  On  the 
west  apex,  on  the  overhanging  brow  of  Carmel.  is 
the  scene  of  Elijah's  sacrifice:  while  close  by  runs 
the  Kishon,  on  whose  banks  the  false  prophets 
of  Baal  were  slain.  On  the  north  are  Nazareth  and 
Tabor.  The  modern  Syrians  call  Esdraelon  Merj 
ibn-'Amer,  "the  Plain  of  the  Son  of  'Amer." 
(Smith.  Hist.  Geog.,  chap.  19;  McC.  and  S.,  Cyc.  ; 
Smith,  Bib.  Diet.) 


ESDRAS   (fs'draz),  APOCRYPHAL  BOOKS 

OF    {Gr. "YjaSpai.esdras). 

'Boo'k.s  of  Ezra.  In  several  mar^uscripts  of 
the  Latin  Vulgate,  as  well  as  in  all  the  printed 
editions  anterior  to  the  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  in  many  since  that  period,  there  will 
be  found  four  books  following  each  other,  entitled 
the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  books  of  Ezra. 
The  two  first  are  the  canonical  books  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah,  the  third  and  fourth  form  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  article.  They  are  the  same 
which  are  called  first  and  second  Esdras  in  the 
English  Authorized  Version. 

(1)  Third  Book.  The  Third  Book  of  Ezra  is 
found  in  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  Seventy,  where 
it  is  called  the  first  book,  and  precedes  the  second 
or  canonical  Ezra,  which,  in  this  version,  includes 
the  book  of  Nehemiah.  .  It  contains  109  xe^aXaia 
It  is  a  little  more  than  a  recapitulation  of  the  his- 
tory contained  in  the  canonical  Ezra,  interspersed 
with  some  remarkable  interpolations,  the  chief  of 
which  are  chapter  i,  taken  from  2  Chron.  .xxxv, 
xxxvi,  part  of  the  last  chapter,  from  Neh.  viii, 
and  the  narration  of  the  themes  or  sentences  of 
Zorobabel  and  the  two  other  young  men  of 
Darius's  bodyguard  (3  Esdr.  iii:^).  Tlie  book  is 
more  properly  a  version  than  an  original  work. 
The  style  is  acknowledged  to  be  elegant,  and  not 
unlike  that  of  Symmachus.  This  book  was  made 
use  of  by  Josephus,  who  cites  it  largely  in  his 
Antiquities,  but  nothing  further  has  been  ascer- 
tained respecting  the  age  either  of  the  original 
or  the  translation.  It  is  cited  by  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  {Stromata,  i.),  the  author  of  the  Im- 
perfect Work  on  Matt.  (Hom.  i),  Athanasius 
(Orat.  iii.  cont.  Arianos),  and  by  Cyprian  (Epist. 
ad  Pompeium) . 

From  the  circumstance  of  Jerome's  having 
declined  to  translate  the  third  and  fourth  books  of 
Ezra,  they  are  (with  the  exception  of  the  book  of 
Job  and  the  Psalms)  the  only  portions  either  of 
the  canonical  or  apocryphal  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  entire 
in  the  old  Latin  translation. 

This  book  docs  not,  however,  appear  to  have 
been  included  in  the  catalogue  of  any  council, 
nor  has  any  portion  of  it  been  read  in  the  offices 
of  the  church.  Having  been  rejected  as  apocry- 
phal by  the  Council  of  Trent,  it  has  been  removed, 
together  with  the  fourth  book,  in  the  Sixtine  and 
Clementine  editions  of  the  Vulgate,  to  the  end  of 
the  volume,  with  the  observation  that  they  are  thus 
retained  in  order  to  'preserve  from  being  alto- 
gether lost,  books  which  had  been  somc'imes  cited 
by  some  of  the  holy  fathers.  The  following  is  the 
order  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  declared 
to  be  canonical  by  this  council:  Five  of  Moses; 
Joshua ;  Judges ;  Ruth ;  four  of  Kings ;  two  of 
Chronicles:  two  of  Ezra  (viz..  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah); Tobit:  Judith;  Esther;  Job;  Psalms; 
Proverbs;  Ecclesiastes ;  Canticles;  Wisdom;  Ec- 
clesiasticus ;  Isaias:  Jeremias  with  Baruch :  Eze- 
kiel :  Daniel;  twelve  minor  Prophets  (viz.,  Hosea, 
Joel,  Amos,  Abdias,  Jonas.  Mtcah,  Nahum.  Habak- 
kuk,  Zephanias.  Haggai,  Zecharias.  Malachi),  and 
two  of  !VIaccabees. 

(2)  Fourth  Book.  The  fourth  book  of  Ezra 
is  quite  of  a  ditTerent  character  from  the  former, 
.-md  it  has  been  even  doubted  whether  it  more 
properly  belongs  to  the  .Apocrypha  of  the  Old  or 
the  New  Testament,  but  the  circumstance  of  the 
author's  personating  the  celebrated  scribe  of  that 
name  has  been  supposed  to  have  led  to  its  obtain- 
ing a  place  in  the  former.  It  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  similitudes  or  visions,  resembling  in  some 
passages   the  Apocalypse.     The   descriptions    are 
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acknowledged  to  be  somclimes  most  spirited  and 
striking,  occasionally  rising  to  great  sublimity  of 
thought,  energy  of  conception,  and  elegance  o£ 
expression. 

jahn  supposes  the  author  to  have  been  a  Jew, 
educated  in  Chaldea,  who  borrowed  his  style  from 
Daniel,  and  who,  having  become  a  Christian,  still 
retained  his  reverence  for  Cabalistic  traditions. 
He  places  him  in  the  tirst  or  earl;  is  the  second 
century. 

(a)  /(Vi.'ii  IVrittt'n.  Dr.  Laurence  concludes 
from  internal  grounds  that  the  book  was  written 
before  the  Christian  era,  after  the  death  of  Mark 
Antony,  and  before  the  accession  of  Augustus, 
or  about  the  year  thirty  before  Christ.  Upon  this 
hypothesis  he  conceives  that  besides  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  separate 
state  of  spiritual  existence  between  death  and  judg- 
ment are  distinctly  described  as  the  general  and 
popular  belief,  the  most  important  use  of  the  book 
consists  in  the  testimony  which  it  bears  to  the  Jew- 
ish idea  of  the  Messiah,  who  is  herein  clearly  and 
familiarly  denominated  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Son  of  God — as  well  as  to  the  belief  that  pre- 
viously to  his  appearance  on  earth  he  existed  in 
heaven. 

(b)  .-lulhor.  Dr.  Lee  is  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  author  of  this  book  was  contemporary 
with  the  author  of  the  book  of  Enoch,  or  rather 
that  both  these  books  were  written  by  one  and  the 
same  author.  It  does  not  appear  that  Josephus 
was  aware  of  its  existence. 

(c)  Remarkable  Passage.  .Among  the  most  re- 
markable passages  in  this  book  is  that  famous  one 
(4  Ezra  xiv)  which  ascribes  the  recension  of  the 
entire  Scriptures  to  Ezra.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Rabbins  have  a  tradition,  preserved  in  the  Tal- 
mud, that  on  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  E,!ra 
assembled  a  college  of  120  literati,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  and  arranging  the  Scriptures.  Among 
the  members  are  enumerated  Daniel,  Shadrach, 
Meshach.  and  .Ahcdncgo,  Haggai.  Zechariah.  E;:ra 
and  Nchemiah,  and  Simon  the  Just.  Ezra,  who, 
they  say,  was  the  same  with  the  prophet 
Malachi,  they  represent  as  the  first,  and  Simon 
the  Just,  its  latent  surviving  member,  as  the 
last  president  of  the  college,  fhcy  further  repre- 
sent all  these  eminent  men  as  living  at  the  same 
period  under  Darius  Hystaspis.  whom  they  sup- 
pose to  be  the  same  Darius  who  was  subdued  by 
Alexander,  and  also  as  that  Artaxerxes  who  sent 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  to  Jerusalem.  Daniel  is  thus 
made  to  have  lived  to  the  time  of  .Mexander  the 
Great,  and  Simon  the  Just  they  hold  to  be  the 
same  with  Jadduah,  the  high  priest,  who  received 
Alexander  in  Jerusalem.  To  this  synagogue  the 
Rabbins  ascribe  the  formation  of  the  canon,  to 
which  they  add  that  its  members  wrote  EzekicI, 
the  twelve  minor  Prophets.  Daniel  and  Esther, 
while  Ezra  wrote  the  book  bearing  his  name,  and 
the  genealogies  in  Chronicles  down  to  his  lime 
(Hava  Hathra).  Jahn  ( liiiilnliiiif;.  .>R)  suppn^<■s 
that  as  there  is  no  authority  whatever  for  the 
existence  of  this  synagogue,  all  that  can  be  meant 
is  that  the  canon  was  settled  by  Ezra  and  the 
others  named  as  members  of  the  synagogue,  and 
closed  by  Simon,  who  filled  the  office  of  high 
priest  for  nine  years  till  his  death  f  R,  C.  292'). 

Dean  Prideaux  supposes  that  Ezra  gave  a  new 
edition  of  the  Scriptures,  corrected  the  errors  of 
transcribers,  adding  what  appeared  necessary  for 
illustrating,  correcting  or  completing  them,  chang- 
ing names  and  supplying  wliat  was  wanting. 

(t\)  Possible  ^fislak■e.  Eichhorn  thinks  it  pos- 
sible that  Simon  the  Just  has  been  confounded 
in  the  Talmudica!  fable  with  Simon  the  Maccabce, 


as  he  supposes  that  all  the  books  in  t)ie  canon 
could  not  have  been  written  so  early  as  the  time 
of  Simon  the  Just,  but  that  the  canon  may  have 
been  closed  under  Simon  the  Maccabee  (B.  C. 
•4'-i3S)-  St.  Jerome  mistakes  him  for  Simeon, 
the  contemporary  of  our  Savior.  (See  Macca- 
bees ;  WiSDo.M  OF  SiR.\CH  ;   Synagogue.) 

Although  Esdras  is  included  in  the  sixth  ar- 
ticle among  the  other  books  read  for  edification, 
etc.  (Deitf.ro-Cano.nical).  it  will  be  observed  that 
no  lessons  are  taken  from  it  in  the  offices  of  the 
Church  of  England.  References  are,  however, 
made  from  it  in  the  Authorized  Version  to  paral- 
lel passages  in  the  Old  and  N'ew  Testament. 
Grabe  and  others  have  conceived  that  this  was 
the  book  cited  as  the  'Wisdom  of  God'  (Luc.  xi.49, 
comp.  with  4  Esdras  i:32).  \V.  W. 

ESEK  (e'sek),  (Heb.  T?*,  ny-seJi:',  strife),   the 

name  of  a  well  dug  by  the  patriarch  Isaac,  in 
the  valley  of  Gerar.  It  received  its  name  "strife" 
from  the  fact  that  the  hcrdmcn  of  the  valley  con- 
tended with  him  for  its  possession  (Gen,  xxvi:20). 

E8HBAAL  (dsb'ba'al),  (Heb.  ^?^r^.  esh-bah'- 

al,  Baal's  man),  the  fourth  son  of  King  Saul  (i 
Chron.  viii;33;  ix:j9).  He  is  doubtless  the  same 
person  as  Ish-bosheth  (i  Sam.  xxxi:2;  comp.  with 
2  Sam.  ii;8).    (See  Ishbosheth.) 

E8HBAN  (i^sh'ban ),  (Heb.  1??*?,  esh-baum' ,  wise 
hero),  a  Hurite,  son  of  Dishori,  ur  more  accurately 
Dishan  (Gen.  xxxvi:26;  I  Chron.  i:4i),  B.  C.  1963. 

ESHCOL  (csh'kdl),  (Heb.  "'^r?,  esh-koW,  a 
bunch,  cluster,  especially  of  grapes). 

1.  One  of  the  Amoritish  chiefs  with  whom 
Abraham  was  in  alliance  when  his  camp  was  near 
Hebron,  and  who  joined  with  him  in  the  pursuit 
of  Cbedorlaomer  and  his  allies,  for  the  rescue  of 
Lot  (Gen.  xiv:i3,  24). 

2.  The  name  of  the  valley  in  which  the  Hebrew 
spies  obtained  the  fine  cluster  of  grapes  which  they 
took  back  with  them,  borne  'on  a  stalT  between 
two.'  as  a  specimen  of  the  fruits  of  the  Promised 
Land  (Num.  xiii:24).  The  cluster  was  doubtless 
large ;  but  the  fact  that  it  was  carried  in  this 
manner,  does  not,  as  usually  understood,  imply 
that  the  bunch  was  as  much  as  two  men  could 
carry,  seeing  that  it  was  probably  so  carried  to 
prevent  its  being  bruised  in  the  journey.  The 
valley  of  Eshcol  probably  took  its  name  from  the 
distinguished  Amorite  already  mentioned,  and  is 
hence  to  be  sought  in  the  neighborhood  of  He- 
bron. Accordingly  the  valley  through  which  lies 
the  commencement  of  the  road  from  Hebron  to 
Jerusalem  is  indicated  as  that  of  Eshcol.  This 
valley  is  now  full  of  vineyards  and  olive-yards; 
the  former  chiefly  in  the  valley  itself,  the  latter 
up  the  sides  of  the  enclosing  hills.  'These  vine- 
yards are  still  very  fine,  and  produce  the  finest 
and  largest  grapes  in  all  the  country.' 

ESHEAN  (^  she-Sn),  (Hoh.  H'r"?,  esh  a:vn' ,  sup- 
port), a  town  I'f  ludah,  in  the  m<iiMitaiii>>us  district 
(losh.  xv:e;2l.  The  place  has  not  hren  fiillv  identi- 
fied, although  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  llie  same 
as  the  ruin  es-.Simia,  near  Dumali,  and  .ib<iut  eight 
and  a  half  miles  southwest  bv  south  of  Hebron, 

ESHEK  (r'sh?!!),  (Heb.  Xt"-?.,  av-<ihek' ,  opprcs- 
.^iiiTii,  a  Benjainite,  descendant  of  .Saul  and  founder 
•  >f  a  noted  i'amily  of  archers  ( I  Chron.  viii:3o),  B. 
C.  before  f;8«. 

ESHEL  fesh'fl),   (Heb.  ^hS,    av'shrK  which 

should  be  translated  tamarisk,  as  in  R.  V.  (Gca 
xxi:33;  I  Sam.  xxii:6,  marg.). 
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(1)  The  firsl  notice  of  this  tree  is  in  Gen.  xxi : 
33.  'And  Abraham  planted  a  grove  (eslicl)  in 
Bv^ersheba,  and  called  there  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord.'  The  second  notice  is  in  i  Sam.  xxii:6: 
'Now  Sau!  abode  in  Gibeah  imder  a  tree  {eshel) 
in  Ramah,  having  his  spear  in  his  hand,  and  all 
his  servants  were  standing  about  him.'  Under 
such  a  tree  also  he  and  his  sons  were  buried,  for 
it  is  said  (l  Sam.  xxxi:i3)  :  'And  they  took  their 
bones  and  buried  them  under  a  tree  (eshel)  at 
Jabcsli,  and  fasted  seven  days.'  In  the  parallel 
passage  of  i  Chron.  x:i2,  the  word  alah  is  em- 
ployed. This  signifies  a  'terebinth  tree,'  but  is 
translated  oak  in  the  Authorized  Version. 

From  the  characteristics  of  the  tamarisk  tree 
of  the  East,  it  certainly  appears  as  likely  as  any  to 
have  been  planted  in  Beersheba  by  Abraham,  be- 
cause it  is  one  of  the  few  trees  which  will  flour- 
ish and  grow  to  a  great  size  even  in  the  arid 
desert. 


Tamarisk  Tree. 

It  has  also  a  name  in  Arabic,  asul,  very  similar 
to  the  Hebrew  eshel.  Besides  the  advantage  of 
affording  shade  in  a  hot  country,  it  is  also  es- 
teemed on  account  of  the  excellence  of  its  wood, 
which  is  converted  into  charcoal.  It  is  no  less 
valuable  on  account  of  the  galls  with  which  its 
branches  are  often  loaded,  and  which  are  nearly 
as  astringent  as  oak-galls.  The  only  difficulty  is 
to  ascertain  the  exact  species.  But  as  they  are  all 
so  similar,  any  of  the  arboreous  species  or  vari- 
eties which  flourish  in  the  most  barren  situations 
would  have  the  name  asul  applied  to  it,  and  this 
name  would  appear  to  an  ."Xrab  of  those  regions 
the  most  appropriate  translation  for  eslicl.  in  the 
passage  where  Abraham  is  described  as  planting 
a  tree  and  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  the 
everlasting  God.     (See  Oak;  Tamarisk.) 

J.  F.  R. 

(2)  EsHEL,  also  Eschcl  and  Aisliel,  occurs 
in  three  places  in  the  Scriptures,  in  one  of  which, 
in  our  Authorized  Version,  it  is  rendered  f^roTe, 
and  in  the  other  two  tree.  If  we  compare  the  pas- 
sages in  which  the  word  eshel  occurs,  we  shall  see 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  considering  it  a 
generic  term. 

ESHKALONITE  (csh'ka-lon-Ite),  (Heb.^A'^n??- 
esh-kel-o-nee'),  the  patrial  designation  (Josh.  xiii:3) 
of  an  inhabitant  of  Ashkelon  (which  see). 

ESHTAOL  (esh'ta-61),  (Heb.  ^'<?r'5,  esh-taiv- 
ole'),  a  town  of  Dan,  though  it  belonged  first  to 
Judah  (Josh,  xv  :33  ;  Judg.  xiii:25;  xvi  :3I  ;  xviii : 
2,  8,  II,  12).  Eusebius  says  it  was  ten  miles 
from  Eleutheropolis,  toward  Nicopolis,  between 
Azotus  and  Askalon.  It  is  called  by  Jerome, 
Asco.  Eshtaol  is  thought  to  be  the  village  of 
Eshu'a,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  east  by  north 
from  Zorah,  and  thirteen  miles  west,  slightly  north 
from  Jerusalem. 


ESHTATTLITE  (esh'ta-ul-ite'  or  dshtau-lite) 
(Heb.  ''?^'?"f?,  esh-taw-00-lee'),  an  inhabitant  ol 
Eshtal,  and  who  at  a  later  period,  with  the  Zare- 
athites,  belonged  to  the  families  of  Kirjath-jearim 
(I  Chron.  ii:53!. 

ESHTEMOA  (esh'te-rao'a),  (Heb.  5'i'2;i"^^^  ^^^. 
tem-o'ah,    obedience),    or    ESHTEMOH    (Heb. 

ri^."!';'}*,  esh-tem-o' ,  Josh.) 

1.  A  town  of  Judah  (Josh.  xxi:i4;  xv:so;  i 
Sam.  XXX  :28).  Eusebius  says  it  was  a  large 
town  in  the  district  of  Eleutheropolis,  north  of 
that  city.  It  was  ceded  to  the  priests  (l  Chron. 
vi:57).  The  site  has  been  found  at  Semii'a,  nine 
miles  south  of  Hebron,  a  considerable  village 
with  the  foundation  of  ancient  walls  designed  for 
a  large  town. 

2.  In  I  Chron.  ivap  the  name  seems  to  be  ap- 
plied to  a  person. 

ESHTON  (esh'ton),  (Heb.  V'-^'f?,  esh-tone' ,  rest- 
ful), a  son  of  Mehir  and  grandson  of  Chelub,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (I  Chron.  iv;li,  12),  but  Grove  thinks 
it  was  probably  a  place  in  Judah. 

ESIiI  (es'li),  (Gr.  'EtrXi,  es-lee'),  son  of  Nagge 
(Naggai)  and  father  of  Naum,  of  the  maternal 
ancestry  of  Christ  after  the  exile  (Luke  iii:25). 

He  has  been  held  to  be  the  same  with  Elioenai, 
the  son  of  Neariah  and  father  of  Johanan  (l 
Chron.  iii  .23,  24J. 

ESPOUSAL,  ESPOUSE  (es-pouz'«l,  Js-pouz'). 
To  espouse  (fr.  Lat.  spoiisus,  ptcp.  of  spondere,  to 
betroth,  through  Old  I-  r.  espoiiser),  meant  either  to 
betroth  or  to  marry. 

Figurative.  St.  Paul  says  in  2  Cor.  xi:2:  'I 
have  espoused  to  you  one  husband' ;  literally, 
'joined  you  unto,'  and  here  the  reference  seems 
to  be  to  marriage,  not  betrothal ;  'I  have  given  you 
in  marriage,'  though  the  betrothal,  which  was  also 
carried  out  by  the  bridegroom's  friend,  may  be 
meant.  The  promise  of  God  to  betroth  Israel 
(Hos.  iiiiQ,  20)  is  very  significant.  He  was  to 
renew  his  covenant,  not  as  a  man  remarries  a 
divorced  wife,  but  as  one  espouses  a  maid ;  the 
past  is  forgiven,  and  Jehovah  makes  a  new  cov- 
enant with  his  church,  such  as  is  made  with  a 
spotless  virgin.  He  betroths  his  people  forever, 
by  an  everlasting  covenant,  that  neither  time,  sin 
nor  anything  else  can  disannul;  and  in  righteous- 
ness, consistently  with  his  essential  righteousness, 
and  ifi  judgment,  with  great  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence ;  and  in  faithfulness,  in  fulfillment  of  his 
covenant  and  promise,  and  sincerely  determined 
to  fulfill  the  marriage  trust  toward  them ;  and 
jw  loving  kindness  and  mercies  to  their  persons, 
so  wretched,  guilty  and  rebellious. 

ESROM  (iis'rom),  (Matt.  i;3;  Luke  iii:33).  See 
Hezron. 

ESSENCE  (es's^ns),  THE  DIVINE.  (Essence 
from  Latin  verb  esse,  to  be). 

Berkeley  says :  "The  absolute  existence  of  un- 
thinking things  without  any  relation  to  their  being 
perceived  is  .  .  .  unintelligible.  Their  esse  is 
percipi:  nor  is  it  possible  that  they  should  have 
any  existence  out  of  the  minds  or  thinking  things 
which  perceive  them."  Esse  simpliciter,  uncondi- 
tioned being,  applied  to  God  as  self-subsistent. 

J.  H.  Fichte  says:  "It  is  that  true  being,  which 
remains  in  itself  the  same,  over  against  the  in- 
finitely non-being,  the  appearance."  Hegel  says 
it  is  "being  (Sein^,  coming  into  mediation  with 
self  through  the  negativity  of  itself — the  truth  of 
being,  the  concept  as  established." 

Kant   teaches   that   it   is   "th?   primary   internal 
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principle  (the  tftound)  of  all  that  belongs  to  the 

possibility  of  a  thing." 

Schelling  says :  "It  is  that  whereby  a  thing  is 
in  conformity  with  all  things;  opposed  to  Form, 
that  whereby  it  is  itself." 

These  are  more  philosophical  than  theological 
definitions.  But  theology  has  an  intimate  rela- 
tion to  philosophy.  And  while  the  Scriptures  do 
not  contain  such  abstract  terms  as  essence  and 
substance,  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted 
that  some  of  the  names  under  which  God  has  re- 
vealed himself,  as  Elohim  and  Jehorah,  refer 
directly  to  the  eternal  Divine  essence.  At  all 
events  theology  has  often  made  large  use  of  these 
terms  in  its  attempts  to  arrive  at  the  proper  and 
scriptural  conception  of  God. 

The  questions  have  been  earnestly  discussed  to 
what  extent,  if  any.  the  Divine  essence  can  be 
known  to  us ;  and,  secondly,  as  to  the  relation  ex- 
isting between  the  attributes  of  God  and  his  es- 
sence. His  attributes  are  the  living  realization  of 
his  essence.  Accordingly,  while  the  Divine  es- 
sence is  incomprehensible,  we  have  nevertheless 
some  measure  of  true  knowledge  of  God,  knowl- 
edge that  relates  to  his  very  essence.  (See  GoD, 
Attributes  of.) 

The  various  books  on  systematic  theology  may 
be  consulted,  such  as  Hodge,  Raymond,  Pope, 
etc. ;  also  Mansell's  Limits  of  Relig.  Thought. 

ESSENES  (is-sCnz'),  (Or.  'Effcriji^/,  es-se-noi'), 
one  of  the  three  great  Jewish  sects,  of  which  the 
other  two  were  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees 

(1)  Name.  The  derivation  of  the  name  Es- 
sencs  is  by  no  means  certain.    Philo  (Quod  omnis 

probus  liber,  sec.  12)  deduces  it  Iroin  iffios,  'holy.* 
Some  have  found  its  origin  in  the  Hebrew  **'??, 

aw-say-yavj'),  'to  heal,"  supporting  their  opinion  by 
reference  to  the  fact  that  tlie  Essenes  were  a  class 
of  men  who  professed  to  heal  both  mind  and  body. 
De  Wette  gives  the  preference  to  the  Syriac  word 
signifying  'pious.' 

(2)  Origin.  These  sects  sprung  up  in  the  de- 
cline of  the  Jewish  state,  after  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, influenced  in  their  rise  and  spread  not  less 
by  ascetic  philosophy  than  by  the  national  degra- 
dation and  the  decay  of  morality.  In  all  states  re- 
ligion comes  first,  for  it  is  spontaneous,  the  nat- 
ural answer  of  the  heart  to  God. 

While  the  Pharisees  gave  their  countenance  to 
sustain  the  past,  with  all  its  transmitted  influ- 
ences, indiscriminately,  and  the  Sadducees  ad- 
hered to  the  rejection  of  what  was  traditionary 
and  adventitious,  the  Essenes  attempted  to  form 
a  third  way,  which,  without  neglecting  the  past, 
should  bring  new  and  powerful  appliances  to 
bear  on  the  actual  ills  of  society,  seeking  not 
merely  to  reform  and  repair,  but  rather  to  heal 
and  revive.  For  this  purpose  they  gave  them- 
clves  up  to  a  contemplative  mode  of  life,  as  well 
as  to  those  labors  by  which  only  thought  and  prac- 
tice can  be  united  in  harmony,  and  the  good  which 
God  designed  he  wrought  out  for  man.  Making 
small  account  of  the  outward  observances  of  the 
Pharisee,  and  standing  ri-liRiously  aloof  frnm  the 
skepticism  and  narrow  worldly  spirit  of  his  oppo- 
nent the  Sadducce,  the  Essenes  aimed  at  some- 
thing practical — sought  to  originate  an  influence 
which  should  stem  the  advance  of  corruption  and 
pour  a  sanatory  and  life-giving  power  into  the 
veins  of  society. 

(3)  Organization.  For  this  purpose  they 
founded  a  brotherhood,  devised  institutions,  and 
became  the  earliest  example,  if  not  the  actual  par- 
ent, of  all  the  teeming  broo<l  of  hermits,  monks. 
(liars  and  nuns,   which   have  since  been   seen. 


They  were  a  moral  and  religious  order,  while 
the  Pharisees  partook  more  of  the  character  of 
a  party  (in  the  modern  and  political  sense  of  the 
word),  and  the  Sadducees  exhibited  not  a  few 
of  the  features  of  a  sect. 

(4)  Ethics,  Manners  and  Customs,  (a)  The 
Essenes  were  ascetics.  The  ordinary  pleasures 
of  life  they  avoided  as  something  morally  bad, 
and  held  self-control  and  freedom  from  the  slav- 
ery of  the  passions  to  be  virtue.  Marriage  they 
despised.  Selecting  among  the  children  of  others 
those  whom  they  considered  the  most  promising, 
they  endeavored  to  form  them  according  to  their 
own  model.  Neither  riches  nor  poverty  were 
known  in  their  body.  None  had  less,  none  more 
than  enough. 

(b)  Stewards  were  appointed  by  them,  whose 
business  it  was  to  take  due  care  of  what  in  each 
case  was  entrusted  to  them,  not  for  their  own 
individual  advantage,  but  for  the  common  good. 

(c>  Buying  and  selling,  as  might  be  expected, 
were  unknown  among  them;  give  and  take  was 
their  simple  plan,  which  appears  to  have  been 
observed  no  less  between  the  members  of  different 
communities  than  between  those  of  the  same. 

(d)  Their  entire  manner  of  life,  indeed,  was 
subject  to  the  strictest  rule.  Only  in  their  min- 
istrations of  charity  were  they  left  free  to  the 
spontaneous  movements  and  impulses  of  their 
breasts. 

(e)  Next  to  God,  Moses  was  the  object  of  their 
reverent  homage.  To  blaspheme  the  name  of  Moses 
was  a  capital  offense.  As  might  be  expected, 
their  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  more  strict 
than  ordinary.  Their  food  they  cooked  the  day 
before.  On  the  Sabbath  day  they  would  not  re- 
move a  vessel  from  its  place,  even  for  the  most 
pressing  wants  of  nature. 

(f)  Their  pursuits,  trades  and  professions  were 
such  as  conduce  to  human  good.  They  tilled 
the  ground ;  they  made  useful  articles  ;  they  bred 
and  pastured  cattle,  but  in  the  fabrication  of 
arins  they  took  no  part.  Even  peaceful  pursuits 
which  ministered  to  vice  they  carefully  avoided. 
It  must  not  be  concealed,  however,  that  some  of 
their  notions  bordered  on  extravagance,  and  that 
some  of  their  practices  betrayed  a  fastidiousness 
which  amounts  to  the  ridiculous, 

(g)  In  morals  they  seem  to  have  attained  no 
ordinary  excellence.  Over  anger  they  kept  a 
guard  like  just  stewards.  All  the  passions  they 
Knew  how  to  restrain.  They  were  eminent  for 
fidelity  and  ministers  of  peace.  Their  word  was 
more  to  be  trusted  than  some  men's  oaths. 

(h)  The  great  aim  of  their  inquiries,  whether 
they  searched  the  books  of  the  ancients  or  studied 
the  virtues  of  plants,  was  to  gather  such  lessons  of 
wisdom  as  might  render  them  able  to  administer, 
like  skillful  physicians,  to  the  maladies  both  of 
the  mind  and  the  body. 

(i)  They  had  no  slaves;  all  were  free,  serving 
one  another.  They  repudiated  lordships  as  un- 
just, as  destructive  of  natural  equality,  as  irre- 
ligious, as  opposed  to  the  laws  of  nature.  Na- 
ture they  held  to  be  the  common  mother  and 
instructress  of  all,  and  with  them  all  men  were 
brethren,  not  in  name,  but  in  reality. 

Thus,  while  they  were  careful  to  preserve  a 
practical  subordination  in  their  communities, 
without  which  social  existence  is  an  impossibility, 
those  who  were  highest  amongst  them  hold  oflfice 
merely  for  the  common  good,  and  in  themselves 
were  neither  richer  nor  better  clad  than  others, 
nor  had  they  any  political  power. 

(j)  Pain  they  disregariled ;  the  miseries  of  life 
they  held  of  small  account,  and  they  even  pre- 
ferred death  to  living  always. 
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The  calm  and  unmoved  firmness  witli  which 
tliey  endured  at  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  during 
'the  Jewish  war,'  the  cruelest  tortures,  and  death 
itself,  rather  than  be  faithless  to  their  convictions 
or  forswear  their  order,  serves  to  show  that  tlie 
ascetic  spirit  and  the  martyr  spirit  have  no  little 
in  common,  and  exhibits  within  the  limits  of 
Palestme  the  very  same  results,  from  the  very 
same  discipline,  as  Sparta  was  proud  to  call  her 
own. 

(k)  With  their  ascetic  notions  it  was  natural 
they  should  disregard  the  body,  and  the  usual 
care  which,  especially  among  the  ancients,  was 
taken  of  it.  Accordingly  they  considered  oil  a 
defilement,  and  if  any  one  was  anointed  contrary 
to  his  will  the  body  was  carefully  cleansed. 

J.  R.  B. 

Besides  Josephus  and  Philo,  the  reader  may 
consult  Schurer  Jewish  Peop.,  div.  ii,  vol.  ii : 
190  fi^. ;  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  tlie  Mes- 
siah, ii  1329,  ff. 

ESTHER  (es'ter),  (Heb.  "'••T?^',  es-tare' ,  from 
Persian  sitareh,  star,  the  planet  Venus). 

1.  Name  and  Family.  She  was  a  maiden  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjannn,  born  during  the  Exile,  and 
whose  family  did  not  avail  itself  of  the  permis- 
sion to  return  to  Palestine  under  the  edict  of 
Cyrus.  Her  parents  being  dead,  Esther  was 
brought  up  by  her  cousin  Moidecai.  It  should  be 
observed  that  Esther  is  the  name  which  the  dam- 
sel received  upon  her  introduction  into  the  royal 
harem,  her  Hebrew  name  having  been  Hadassah, 
myrtle  (Esth.  ii:7).  Esther  is  a  Persian  word. 
Gesenius  cites  from  that  diffuse  Targum  on  this 
book,  which  is  known  as  the  second  Targum  on 
Esther,  the  following  words :  'She  was  called  Es- 
ther from  the  name  of  the  star  Venus,  w-hich  in 
Greek  is  Aster.'  Gesenius  then  points  to  the  Per- 
sian word  Satarah,  star,  as  that  of  which  Esther 
is  the  Syro-Arabian  modification,  and  brings  it, 
as  to  signification,  into  connection  with  the  planet 
Venus,  as  a  star  of  good  fortune,  and  with  the 
name  of  the  Syrian  goddess,  Ashtoreth,  according 
to  the  etymology  of  the  word,  already  referred  to 
in  that  article. 

2.  Personal  History.  (1)  Chosen  Queen. 
The  reigning  king  of  Persia,  Ahasuerus.  having 
divorced  his  queen,  Vashti,  on  account  of  the  be- 
coming spirit  with  which  she  refused  to  submit 
to  the  indignity  which  a  compliance  with  his 
drunken  commands  involved,  search  was  made 
throughout  the  empire  for  the  most  beautiful 
maiden  to  be  her  successor.  Those  whom  the  offi- 
cers of  the  harem  deemed  the  most  beautiful  were 
removed  thither,  the  eventual  choice  among  them 
remaining  with  the  king  himself.  That  choice 
fell  on  Esther,  who  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
Ahasuerus.  and  was  advanced  to  a  station  en- 
viable only  by  comparison  with  that  of  the  less 
favored  initiates  of  the  royal  harem.  Her  Jewish 
origin  was  at  the  time  unknown ;  and  hence,  when 
she  avowed  it  to  the  king  she  seemed  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  doom  of  extirpation  which  a  royal 
edict  had  pronounced  against  all  the  Jews  in  the 
empire. 

(2)  Saves  Her  People.  This  circumstance 
enabled  her  to  turn  the  royal  indignation  upon 
Haman.  the  chief  minister  of  the  king,  whose  re- 
sentment against  Mordecai  had  led  him  to  obtain 
from  the  king  this  monstrous  edict.  The  laws  of 
the  empire  would  not  allow  the  king  to  recall  a 
decree  once  uttered ;  but  the  Jews  were  author- 
ized to  stand  on  their  defense;  and  this,  with  the 
known  change  in  the  intentions  of  the  court, 
averted  the  worst  consequences  of  the  decree. 
The  Jews  established  a  yearly  feast  in  memory  of 


this  deliverance,  which  is  observed  among  them  to 
this  day  (see  Purim).  Such  is  the  substance  of 
the  history  of  Esther,  as  related  in  the  book  which 
bears  her  name. 

3.  Character.  Esther  appears  in  the  Bible 
as  a  woman  of  deep  piety,  faith,  courage,  patriot- 
ism and  caution,  combined  with  resolution ;  a  du- 
tiful daughter  to  her  adoptive  father,  docile  and 
obedient  to  his  counsels,  and  anxious  to  share  the 
king's  favor  with  him  for  the  good  of  the  Jewish 
people.  That  she  was  a  virtuous  woman,  and,  as 
far  as  her  situation  made  it  possible,  a  good  wife 
to  the  king,  her  continued  influence  over  him  for 
so  long  a  time  warrants  us  to  infer.  And  there 
must  have  been  a  singular  grace  and  charm  in  her 
aspect  and  manners,  since  she  "obtained  favor  in 
the  sight  of  all  that  looked  upon  her"  (ii:i5). 
That  she  was  raised  up  as  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  God  to  avert  the  destruction  of  the  Jew- 
ish people,  and  to  afford  them  protection,  and  for- 
ward their  wealth  and  peace  in  their  captivity,  is 
also  manifest  from  the  Scripture  account.  (Arch- 
deacon Hervey,  Smith's  Bib.  Diet.) 

Dr.  Hervey  adds:  "But  to  impute  to  her  the 
sentiments  put  into  her  mouth  by  the  apocryphal 
author  of  chapter  xiv,  or  to  accuse  her  of  cruelty 
because  of  the  death  of  Haman  and  his  sons  and 
the  second  day's  slaughter  of  the  Jews'  enemies 
at  Shushan,  is  utterly  to  ignore  the  manners  and 
feelings  of  her  age  and  nation,  and  to  judge  her 
by  the  standard  of  Christian  morality  in  our  own 
age  and  country  instead.  In  fact  the  simplicity 
and  truth  to  nature  of  the  Scriptural  narrative 
afford  a  striking  contrast,  both  with  the  forced 
and  florid  amplifications  of  the  apocryphal  addi- 
tions and  with  the  sentiments  of  some  later  com- 
mentators." 

J.  A.  McClymont.  Hastings'  Bib.  Diet.,  says : 
"While  there  are  some  things  recorded  of  Esther 
that  offend  our  Christian  feeling — in  particular 
her  vindictive  treatment  of  the  bodies  of  Haman's 
sons  (chap,  ix:?),  and  her  request  for  an  exten- 
sion of  time  to  the  Jews  at  Susa  for  the  slaughter 
of  their  enemies  (chap.  ix:i3) — regard  must  be 
had  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  she  lived  and 
to  the  passions  that  had  been  excited  by  Haman's 
inhuman  malignity." 

Dr.  William  Wright  in  Kitto's  Bib.  Cyc.,  says : 
"With  reference  to  the  somewhat  sanguinary  char- 
acter of  Esther  and  Mordecai.  John  remarks  that 
no  difficulty  arises  from  thence,  seeing  that  they 
are  not  represented  as  saints,  but  as  deliverers  of 
their  nation," 

ESTHER  (es'ter),  BOOK  OF,  one  of  the  eleven 
books  styled  Kettibim  (see  Hagiographa),  and  of 
the  five  Megilloth  (see  Canticles). 

(1)  Name.  It  is  called  by  the  Jews  Megillah 
Esther,  and  sometimes  simply  Megillah.  as  it 
forms  by  itself  a  distinct  roll.  In  the  Christian 
Church  it  has  been  also  called  Ahasuerus.  which 
name  it  bears  in  some  copies  and  printed  edition? 
of  the  Vulgate.  In  the  Hebrew  it  is  placed  with 
the  other  Megilloth.  after  the  Pentateuch,  between 
the  books  of  Joshua  and  Ecclesiastes,  and  some- 
times among  the  Hagiographa.  between  Ecclesias- 
tes and  Daniel.  In  the  Vulgate,  Tobit  and  Judith 
are  placed  between  Nehemiah  and  Esther.  Luther 
placed  it  immediately  after  Nehemiah,  so  as  to 
make  it  the  last  among  the  historical  books, 
although  the  book  of  Nehemiah  was  supposed  to 
refer  to  a  later  history.  His  design  in  this  ar- 
rangement was  to  prevent  the  books  of  Nehemiah 
and  Ezra  from  being  disunited.  It  has  continued 
to  retain  this  position  in  the  Reformed  versions. 

The  Jews  hold  this  book  in  veneration  next  to 
the  books  of  Moses  (see  Carpzov's  and  Eichhorn's 
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Introductions).  Aside  from  the  subject  of  this 
book,  which  has  been  treated  under  Ahasuerus, 
Ihe  book  of  Esther  has  this  peculiarity  among  the 
historical  books,  that  although  the  author,  a  Per- 
sian Jew.  records  a  remarkable  preservation  from 
destruction  of  that  portion  of  his  countrymen 
which  remained  in  Persia  after  the  exile,  he  does 
not  refer  their  deliverance  to  the  act  of  God.  whose 
name  is  not  even  once  mentioned.  This  has  been 
explained  by  supposing  that  the  author  wished  to 
avoid  giving  offense  to  the  Persians,  or  that  the 
whole  was  taken  from  the  Persian  annals,  to  which 
an  appeal  is  made  (chap.  x:2).  (See  Pareau's 
Principles  of  Interpretation  and  Hottinger's  Tlies. 
Phil.,  p.  488.) 

(2)  Date.  Esther  was  written  in  the  late  reign 
of  Xerxes  or  in  the  first  years  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus. 

(3)  Author.  Of  the  author  nothing  is  known, 
nor  have  we  any  data  on  which  to  form  a  reason- 
able conjecture.  Augustine  (De  Civitate  Dei) 
ascribes  the  book  to  Ezra.  Eusebius  (Chronic. 
xlvii.  d.  4),  who  observes  that  the  facts  of  the 
history  are  posterior  to  the  time  of  Ezra,  ascribes 
it  to  some  later  but  unknown  author.  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  (Stromata,  lib.  i.  p.  329)  assigns  it, 
and  the  book  of  Maccabees  to  Mordecai.  The 
pseudo-Philo  (Chronographia)  and  Rabbi  Azarias 
maintain  that  it  was  written  at  the  desire  of  Mor- 
decai by  Jehoiakim,  son  of  Joshua,  who  was  high 
priest  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ar- 
taxerxes. The  minute  details  given  of  the  ban- 
quet, the  customs  and  regulations  of  the  palace, 
and  the  names  of  people  connected  with  the  court, 
indicate  that  the  author  lived  at  Shushan,  and 
probably  at  the  court.  The  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  private  affairs  of  Esther  and  Mordecai  bear 
out  the  hypothesis  that  the  writer  was  Mordecai 
himself,  and,  like  Daniel,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
who  wrote  an  account  of  the  affairs  of  their 
nation,  so  he  wrote  of  the  events  recorded  in 
Esther. 

(4)  Relations  of  the  King  with  Esther.  The 
King  .Ahasuerus  is  probably  Xerxes,  son  of  Darius 
Hystaspis  (see  Ahasuerus),  and  Esther,  a  cap- 
tive, one  of  the  king's  harem,  was  certainly  not 
of  the  highest  rank  of  wives,  because  it  is  known 
that  the  Persian  king's  chose  their  wives  not  from 
among  the  concubines,  but  from  the  noblest  Per- 
sian families.  The  title  of  wife  or  queen  may 
have  been  given  to  her.  as  to  Vashti  before  her, 
as  the  favorite  concubine,  whose  children,  how- 
ever, would  never  have  succeeded  to  the  throne. 

This  view  of  the  relations  of  Esther  and 
Ahasuerus  removes  all  dilficultv  in  reconciling 
the  history  of  Esther  with  the  scanty  accounts 
left  us  by  profane  authors  of  the  rcign  of  Xerxes, 

(5)  Canonical  Authority.  Some  doubts  have 
been  thrown  on  the  canonical  authority  of  this 
book  from  the  fact  that  it  is  never  referred  to  in 
the  New  Testament,  that  it  is  not  cited  by  Philo, 
and  that  it  is  omitted  in  several  of  the  ancient 
catalogues,  some  o(  which  expressly  exclude  it 
from  tlie  cainin.  As  to  the  New  'I'estamcnt,  there 
are  several  other  books  whose  authority  is  unques- 
tioned which  are  never  once  referred  to  therein, 
viz.  the  books  of  Ruth.  Ezra.  Nehemiah.  Canticles, 
Lamentations,  and  Ezckiel :  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Philo.  who.  although  ho  mentions  or 
refers  to  all  the  other  books  of  the  Jewish  Canon, 
makes  no  reference  to  Ruth,  Chronicles,  Nehe- 
miah, Esther.  Lamentations.  [')aniel.  Ecclesia'ites, 
and  Canticles.  Carpzov  (Introduction)  maintains 
that  it  is  referred  to  in  Matt,  i:ii.  Its  omission 
by  Mclito,  A,  D.  170  (sec  Deutero-canonical 
Books)  h.-<s  been  accounted  for  by  supposing  that 
he  included  it,  as  well  as  the  book  of  Nehemiah, 


under  the  name  of  Ezra,  and  there  are.  in  fact, 
some  manuscripts  of  the  Vulgate  extant,  in  which 
Esther  is  called  the  sixth  book  of  Ezra  (Whis- 
ton's  Jnseplius.  b.  xi,  chap.  6.  note). 

There  are  two  works  attributed  to  Athanasius, 
in  both  of  which  the  book  of  Esther  is  excluded 
from  the  canon,  the  Festal  Epistle,  and  the  6'jr- 
tiopsis  Scriplur(V.  It  is.  however,  held  in  great 
veneration  in  the  Greek  Church,  and  holds  the 
same  place  in  the  authorized  Bibles  of  that  com- 
munion which  Jerome's  prefaces  do  in  the  Latin 
Vulgate. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  Josephus  consid- 
ered the  book  of  Esther  as  written  before  or  after 
the  close  of  the  canon.  All  other  ancient  writers 
and  catalogues  include  Esther  among  the  books 
of  the  Jewish  canon.  Jerome  expressly  names  it 
as  the  ninth  book  of  the  Hagiographa  (Prologus 
Galeatus).  It  has.  however,  been  classed  by  Sixtus 
of  Sienna,  BcUarmine.  and  others  of  the  Roman 
church,  in  the  second  order  of  sacred  books,  or  as 
deutero-canonical ;  that  is.  according  to  these  writ- 
ers, among  those  prophetical  and  apostolical  books 
whose  authority  has  not  been  always  equally  cer- 
tain, in  opposition  to  those  of  the  first  class  re- 
specting whose  authority  there  has  never  been  any 
dispute.  Eichhorn  considers  as  conclusive  of 
Esther's  having  formed  part  of  the  Jewish  canon, 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  translated  by  the  Sev- 
enty, under  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometor. 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  before 
Christ,  before  the  time  usually  assigned  to  the 
translation  of  the  prophets.  For  this  date  we 
have  the  authority  of  the  subscription  to  the  Sep- 
tuagint  Version.  So  whatever  doubts  may  have 
existed  among  some  of  the  Christian  fathers  as 
to  the  authenticity  of  Esther,  it  does  not  appear 
that  it  was  ever  doubted  by  the  Jews,  or  by  the 
Christian  Church  in  its  collective  capacity.  The 
objections  which  have  been  advanced  against  the 
book  of  Esther  on  the  ground  of  the  follies, 
wickedness  and  cruelties  narrated  in  it,  have  been 
ably  refuted  by  Jahn  and  other  critics,  who  have 
shown  that  these  things  are  not  recorded  with  ap- 
probation, but  simply  as  facts  of  history,  illustra- 
tive of  the  operations  of  the  providence  of  God, 
with  a  view  to  effect  the  deliverance  of  his  peo- 
ple (Henderson,  On  Inspiration,  p.  48). 

W.  'W. 

(6)  Apocryphal  Additions  To.  In  the  ver- 
sion of  the  Seventy  the  book  of  Esther,  besides 
other  variations,  is  enriched  with  several  detached 
fragments  which  are  not  found  in  the  Hebrew. 
These  were  also  contained  in  the  old  Latin,  which 
was  translated  from  the  Greek,  and  were  retained 
in  his  own  version  by  Jerome,  who  removed  them 
to  the  end  of  the  book,  in  which  position  they  are 
still  found  in  all  manuscripts  and  printed  editions 
of  the  Vulgate,  forming  the  last  seven  chapters 
according  to  Cardinal  Ilugo's  division.  Luther 
proceeded  still  further,  and  removed  them  to  a 
separate  place  among  the  Apocrypha.  They  are 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  Greek  version  commences  with  what 
forms  the  nth  chapter  in  the  \  uigatc.  'In  the 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  and  Cleo- 
patra." describing  Mordecai's  dream  of  the  two 
dragons  and  the  conspiracy  of  the  two  eunuchs 
(V'ulg.  xii). 

(2)  The  kind's  letter  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Jews  (Vulg,  xiii)  follows  in  the  Greek  the  13th 
verse  of  chap,  iii  to  verse  14. 

(.0  The  Prayer  of  Esther  (Vulg  xiv),  Scptu- 
.igint  iv,  commencing  after  the  17th  verse  in  the 
Vulgate. 

(4)  A  detailed  and  embellished  description  of 
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Esther's  visit  to  the  king  (Vulg.  xv),  Septuagint 
V  to  verse  3. 

(5)  The  king's  letter  in  favor  of  the  Jews 
(Vulg.  xvi),  beptuagint  viii,  after  13th  verse. 

(6)  The  whole  concludes  in  the  Septuagint 
with  Mordecai's  recollection  of  his  dream  of  the 
great  and  little  fountain  and  the  two  dragons 
(Vulg.  i),  after  which  is  the  subscription,  pur- 
porting that  the  letter  concerning  the  feast  of 
Purim  was  brought  into  Egypt  by  Dositheus  and 
translated  by  Lysimachus  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  (B.  C.  165). 

ETAM  (e'tam),  (Heb.  ^'^'^ .ay-tawm' , lair oiv/'M 
beasts). 

1.  A  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which  was 
decorated  by  Solomon  with  gardens  and  streams 
of  water,  and  fortified  by  Rehoboam  along  with 
Bethlehem  and  Tekoa  (I  Chron.  iv:3;  2  Chron. 
xi:6;  Joseph.  ^«//^.  viii:/,  3).  From  this  place, 
accordmg  to  the  Rabbins,  water  was  carried  by  an 
aqueduct  to  Jerusalem.  Josephus  places  it  at  fifty 
stadia  (in  some  copies  sixty)  from  Jerusalem 
(southward),  and  alleges  that  Solomon  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  a  morning  drive  to  this  favored 
spot  in  his  chariot.  Scholars  are  inclined  to  find 
Etam  at  a  place  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of 
Bethlehem,  where  there  is  a  ruined  village  called 
Urtas,  at  the  bottom  of  a  pleasant  valley  of  the 
same  name.  Here  there  are  traces  of  ancient 
ruins,  and  also  a  fountain,  sending  forth  a  copious 
supply  of  fine  water,  which  forms  a  beautiful  purl- 
ing rill  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 

2.  A  village  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (i  Chron. 
iv:32).  As  the  cities  of  Simeon  were  all  in  the 
extreme  south  this  cannot  be  the  same  as  i. 

3.  Etam  the  Rock.  It  is  usually  supposed  that 
'the  rock  Etam,'  to  which  Samson  withdrew 
(Judg.  XV  :8,  11),  was  near  the  town  of  the  same 
name  now  called  Urtas,  which  seems  to  corre- 
spond to  the  ancient  Etam. 

ETEBNAL  (e-ter'nal).  The  general  rendering 
in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Heb.  ^t'^',  o-lawm' ;  the  Or. 
aXiitv,  ahee-ohn' ,  age,  or  aUnos,  ahee-o'nee-os,  per- 
petual, and  occasionally  °'^R-,  keh'dem,  early,  of 
yore.  Both  o-lawm'  and  ahee-ohti'  are  properly 
represented  by  "  eternal,"  inastnuch  as  they 
usually  refer  to  indefinite  umt, past  or  future. 

1.  O-lmvm',  which  means  to  hide,  strictly  des- 
ignates the  occult  time  of  the  past,  "time  out  of 
mind,"  or  time  immemorial  (Ps.  xxv:6;  Jer. 
vi  :i6). 

2.  Ahee-ohn  corresponds  remarkably  with  the 
Hebrew  o-lawm'  in  nearly  all  of  its  meanings.  Its 
derivation  is  from  a  verb  meaning  to  breathe, 
blow,  and  denotes  that  which  causes  life. 

In  the  sense  of  unlimited  duration  must  it  always 
be  taken,  unless  something  appears  in  the  subject 
or  connection  in  which  it  occurs,  to  limit  its  sig- 
nification ;  that  is,  to  show  that  it  is  used  figura- 
tively, and  not  in  its  proper  acceptation. 

When  applied  to  God  and  spiritual  things  it 
indicates  the  endless  succession  of  ages,  which  is 
the  popular  and  necessary  conception  of  the  eter- 
nal. The  New  Testament  usage  is  indicated  as 
follows : 

In  its  adjective  form  it  denotes  forever  (John 
vi:5i.  58;  xiv:i6;  Heb.  v:6;  vi:20,  etc.)  ;  unto  the 
ages,  i.  e.,  as  long  as  the  time  shall  be  (Rom.  i  :25  ; 
ix  :5 ;  xi  :36)  ;  from  the  ages,  i.  e.,  from  eternity 
(Col.  i  :2o;  Eph.  iii:9)  ;  before  time  was;  i.  e.,  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  the  world  (i  Cor.  ii:?)-  I" 
poetical  and  popular  usages  from  the  ages  means 
from  of  old  (Luke  i:70;  .^cts  iii:2i),  from  the 
most  ancient  times.   Elsewhere  of  the  future  it  is 


used  in  an  unlimited  sense,  endless  (2  Cor.  iv:i8; 
v:i;  Luke  xvi:g;  Heb.  ix:i2;  xiii  :20,  etc.),  espe- 
cially of  the  happy  future  of  the  righteous,  as  "life 
everlasting"  (Matt.  xix:l6,  29;  xxv:46).  and 
often  of  the  miserable  fate  of  the  wicked  (Mark 
iii:29;  Matt,  xviii  :8,  etc.).  (J.  Newton  Brown, 
Bib.  Cyc;  Mc.  and  Str.  Bib.  Cyc;  Barnes,  Bib. 
Cyc.) 

ETERNAL  LIFE.     See  Life. 

ETERNITY  OF  GOD  (e-ter'ni-ty  6v  god)  is  the 
perpetual  continuance  of  his  being,  without  begin- 
ning, end,  or  succession. 

( 1 )  T/mt  he  is  without  beginning  may  be  proved 
(i)  From  his  necessary  self -existence  (Exod. 
iii:i4).  (2)  From  his  attributes,  several  of  which 
are  said  to  be  eternal  (Rom.  i:2o;  Acts  xv:i8; 
Ps.  ciii:i7;  Jer.  xxxi:3).  (3)  From  his  purposes, 
which  are  also  said  to  be  from  eternity  (Is.  xxv  :i ; 
Eph.  iii:ii;  Rom.  ix:ii;  Eph.  i:4).  (4)  From 
the  covenant  of  grace,  which  is  eternal  (2  Sam. 
xxiii  :5  ;  Mic.  v:2j. 

(2)  That  he  is  without  end  may  be  proved  from 

(1)  His  spirituality  and  simplicity   (Rom.  1:23). 

(2)  From  his  independency  (Rom.  ix:5).  (3) 
From  his  immutability  (l  Pet.  i:24,  25;  jMal.  iii: 
6;  Ps.  cii:26,  27).  (4)  From  his  dominion  and 
government,  said  never  to  end  (Jer.  x:io;  Ps. 
.x:i6;  Dan.  iv:3). 

(3)  That  he  is  zvithout  succession,  or  any  dis- 
tinctions of  time  succeeding  one  to  another,  as 
moments,  minutes,  etc.,  may  be  proved  from  (l) 
His  existence  before  such  were  in  being  (Is.  xliii: 
13).  (2)  The  distinctions  and  differences  of  time 
are  together  ascribed  to  him,  and  not  as  succeed- 
mg  one  another ;  he  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day 
and  forever  (Heb.  xiii:8;  Rev.  i:4).  (3)  If  his 
duration  were  successive,  or  preceded  by  mo- 
ments, days  and  years,  then  there  must  have  been 
some  first  moment,  day  and  year  when  he  began 
to  exist,  which  is  incompatible  with  the  idea  of 
his  eternity ;  and  besides  one  day  would  be  but 
one  day  with  him,  and  not  a  thousand,  contrary 
to  the  express  language  of  Scripture  (2  Pet. 
iii:8).  (4)  He  would  not  be  immutable  and  per- 
fect if  this  were  the  case,  for  he  would  be  older 
one  minute  than  he  was  before,  which  cannot  be 
said  of  him.  (5)  As  the  eternal,  supreme  cause 
he  must  of  necessity  have  such  a  perfect,  inde- 
pendent, unchangeable  comprehension  of  all  things 
that  there  can  be  no  one  point  or  instant  of  his 
eternal  duration,  wherein  all  things  that  are  past, 
present  and  to  come  will  not  be  as  entirely  known 
and  represented  to  him  in  one  single  thought  or 
view,  and  all  things  present  and  future  be  equally 
entirely  in  his  power  and  direction,  as  if  there 
was  really  no  succession  at  all,  but  all  things  were 
actually  present  at  once. 

ETHAM  (c'tham),  (Heb.  C^'^',  ay-thawm'),  a 
place  to  the  east  of  the  present  Suez  Canal,  on  the 
border  of  the  desert,  where  Israel  made  its  second 
station  after  leaving  Egypt  (Exod.  xiii:20;  Num. 
xxxiii:6). 

Canon  Cook  would  identify  it  with  Pithom  or 
ancient  Hierapolis ;  others  with  Seba  Beer,  "seven 
wells,"  about  three  miles  west  of  the  Red  Sea ; 
Trumbull,  with  a  "wall"  from  the  Red  to  the 
Great  Sea. 

ETHAN  {£'than),  (Heb.  I'T^'.  ay-thawn' ,  per- 
petuity). 

1.  One  of  the  four  persons  ("Ethan  the  Ezra- 
hite,  and  Heman  and  Chalcol  and  Darda")  who 
were  so  renowned  for  their  sagacity  that  it  is 
mentioned  to  the  honor  of  Solomon  that  his  wis- 
dom excelled  theirs.  In  i  Kings  iv:3i  Ethan  is 
distinguished  as  'the   Ezrahite'  from  the  others, 
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who  are  called  'sons  of  Mahol' — unless,  indeed, 
this  word  Mahol  be  taken  not  as  a  proper  name, 
but  appellatively.  for  'sons  of  music,  dancmg,' 
ttc,  in  which  case  it  would  apply  to  Ethan  as  well 
as  to  the  others.  This  interpretation  is  strength- 
ened by  our  finding  the  other  names  associaicd 
with  that  of  Ethan  in  I  Chron.  ii  :6  as  'sons  of 
Zerah,  i.  e.,  of  Ezra,  the  same  as  Ezrahitcs.  The 
evidence  of  identity  afforded  by  this  collocation 
of  names  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  we 
must  therefore  conclude  that  Ethan  and  the  oth- 
ers, the  tradition  of  whose  wisdom  had  descended 
to  the  time  of  Solomon,  are  the  same  who,  in  I 
Chron.  ii  :(>,  appear  as  sons  of  Zerah.  who  was 
himself  the  son  of  the  patriarch  Judah.  With  this 
agrees  the  Jewish  chronology,  which  counts  them 
as  prophets  during  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  (B.  C. 
after  1856). 

2.  A  Levite.  the  son  of  Kishi,  and  one  of  the 
masters  of  the  temple  music  (i  Chron.  vi:44; 
xv:i7J.  to  whom  the  89th  Psalm  is  ascribed,  and 
whom  some  interpreters  suppose  to  be  the  Ethan 
of  I  Kings  iv:3i.  to  whose  wisdom  that  of  Solo- 
mon IS  compared  (B.  C.  1014). 

3.  A  Gershonite  Levite.  ancestor  of  Asaph,  the 
singer  (1  Chron.  vi:42).     (B.  C.  1585-) 

ETHANIU  (eth'a-nim),  another  name  for  the 
month  I'lsKi  (which  see). 

ETHBAAL  (eth'ba'al),  (Heb.  ^'l'^^-,  eth-balial. 
with  Baal  I.  a  king  of  Sidon,  father  of  Jezebel,  the 
wife  of  Ahab  (I  Kings  xvi:3i),  B.  C.  before  875. 

Josephus  says  tliat  he  was  also  king  of  Tyre. 
By  this  we  may  identify  him  with  Eithobalus,  a 
priest  of  Astarte.  who  usurped  the  throne  of  Tyre 
for  thirty-two  years  (B.  C.  940-908).  The  office 
which  Ethbaal  held  may  explain  Jezebel's  idola- 
trous zeal.  In  the  account  of  Sennacherib's  cam- 
paign against  the  Hittites  he  says :  "The  power  of 
the  weapons  of  Assur.  my  lord,  overwhelmed  the 
cities  of  Great   Sidon,   Little   Sidon    .  .    and 

they  submitted  unto  me.  Elhbaal  (Tubahlu)  I 
set  on  the  royal  throne  over  thcni,  and  I  laid 
upon  him  annual  tribute  and  gifts  to  my  sov- 
ereignty, never  to  bo  discontinued"  (Sayce, 
Higher  Criticism,  pp.  428.  429). 

ETHEB(e'ther).(Heb.  'v?,  ^^'M<'r.abundance\ 

a  city  twenty  miles  from  Eleutheropolis.  near 
Malatha,  in  the  south  of  Judah.     Allotted  first  to 

iudah,  afterwards  to  Simeon  (josh.  xv:42;  xix:7). 
n  the  time  of  Eusebius  it  was  ((iiite  a  large  town, 
placed  by  him  near  Mai.itha,  in  the  interior  of 
Daroma,  that  is  below  Hebron,  east  of  Ueersheba. 
It  is  called  Tochen  in  I  Chron.  iv:32.  The  best 
suggestion  as  to  its  site  is  the  ruined  village  of 
'.■\tr,  about  a  mile  northwest  by  north  of  Beit 
Jibrin. 

ETHIOPIA  (elhi-0'pi  a).  (Heb.  tfi:.  i^oosA. 
couiitrj  of  burnt  faces,  Judith  i:lo),  is  the  name 
by  which  the  English  and  most  other  versions 
render  the  Hebrew  CusH. 

/.  Name.  As  used  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  the  word  was  employed  in  all  the  lati- 
tude of  its  etymological  meaning,  to  denote  any  of 
the  countries  where  the  people  arc  of  a  sable, 
sun-burnt  cinniilcxioii  .\lWo^^  (Acts  viii:27),  ' AtS- 
t6wi<r<ta  (Num.  xii:l),  AlBlont  I  j  Chron.  xiv:i  Ji,  from 
oftfoMot,  to  /)urn,:\ud  &\f/,f/ie/,ur-.  But  its  use  in  the 
language  of  Scripture  is  much  more  restricted, 
and  while  it  may  sometimes  include  part  of  South- 
ern Arabia,  it  for  the  most  part  exclusively  desig- 
nates the  'Ethiopia  of  .Africa.'     (Sec  CusH.) 

2.  Locality.  By  Ethiopia,  or  African  Cush,  in 
the  widest  acceptation  <(f  the  ii.iinc,  the  Hebrews 
understood  the  whole  of  the  region  lying  south  of 


Egypt  above  Syene,  the  modern  Assouan  (Ezek. 
XXIX  ;lo;  xxxisJ).  Its  limits  on  the  west  and 
south  were  undefined,  but  they  probably  regarded 
it  as  extending  eastward  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea,  if 
not  as  including  some  of  the  islands  in  that  sea, 
such  as  the  famous  Topaz  Isle  (Job  xxviii:i9). 
It  thus  corresponded,  though  only  in  a  vague  and 
general  sense,  to  the  countries  known  to  us  as 
Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  so  famous  for  the  Nile  and 
other  great  rivers.  Hence  the  allusions  in  Scrip- 
ture (Is.  xviiiii;  Zeph.  iii:to)  to  the  far  dis- 
tant 'rivers  of  Ethiopia,'  a  country  which  is  also 
spoken  of  (Is.  xviii  :2)  in  our  version  as  the  land 
'which  the  rivers  have  spoiled,'  there  being  a  sup- 
posed reference  to  the  ravages  committed  by  in- 
undations (Bruce's  Travels,  iii,  p.  158,  and  Tay- 
lor's Calmet,  iii,  pp.  593-^;  ;  but  recent  translators 
prefer  to  render  the  Hebrew  'divide,'  as  if  he 
should  say,  'a  land  intersected  by  streams.' 

But  that  part  of  the  vast  region  of  Cush 
which  seems  chiefly  intended  in  the  passages  of 
Scripture  is  the  tract  of  country  in  Upper  Nubia 
which  became  famous  in  antiquity  as  the  king- 
dom of  Ethiopia,  or  the  state  of  Meroe.  Its  sur- 
face exceeded  that  of  Sicily  more  than  a  half,  and 
it  corresponded  pretty  nearly  to  the  present  prov- 
ince of  Atbara,  between  13  and  18  degrees  N.  lati- 
tude. In  modern  times  it  funned  a  great  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sennaar,  and  the  southern 
portion  belongs  to  Abyssinia.  Upon  the  island  of 
Meroe  lay  a  city  of  the  same  name,  the  met- 
ropolis of  the  kingdom,  the  site  of  which  has 
been  discovered  near  a  place  called  Assur.  about 
twenty  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Shendy,  under 
17  degrees  N.  latitude.  The  splendid  ruins  of 
temples,  pyramids  and  other  edifices  found  here 
and  throughout  the  district  attest  the  high  degree 
of  civilization  and  art  among  the  ancient  Ethio- 
pians. 

3.  \Seba,  Josephus.  in  his  account  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  Moses  when  commander  of  the  Egyp- 
tian army  against  the  Ethiopians,  says  that  the 
latter  'at  length  retired  to  Saba,  a  royal  city  of 
Ethiopia  which  Cambyses  afterward  called  Me'-oe. 
after  the  name  of  his  own  sister.'  The  opinion  of 
Josephus  that  Meroe  was  identical  with  Scba 
accords  well  with  the  statement  in  Gen.  x.  Seba 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Cush.  He  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  either  of  the  Shcbas  who  are  men- 
tioned as  descendants  of  Shcm  (Gen.  x:28;  xxv : 
3).  Now  this  country  of  .\frican  Seba  is  classed 
with  the  Arabian  Sheba  as  a  rich  but  far-distant 
land  (Ps.  Ixxiino).  In  Is.  xliii  :3  God  says  to 
Israel.  '1  have  given  Egypt  for  thy  ransom.  Cu^h 
and  Sheba  in  thy  stead.'  and  in  Is.  xlv:i4.  'The 
wealth  of  Egypt  and  the  merchandise  of  Cush  and 
of  the  Scbaini  nuii  of  stature  shall  pass  ovrr 
<o  thee  and  shall  be  thine.'  In  common  with  the 
other  Cushite  tribes  of  Africa,  the  Ethiopian's 
skin  was  black,  to  which  there  is  an  obvious  al- 
lusion in  Jer.  xiii:23:  'Can  the  Cushite  change  his 
skin?' 

4.  Inhabitants.  Among  th<»  aboriginal  inhab- 
itants of  Klhioi)ia  the  first  place  is  due  to  the  Nu- 
bians. Next  comes  the  territory  of  the  BerlJcrs, 
strictly  so  called,  who.  though  speaking  Arabic, 
evidently  belong  to  the  Nubian  race.  .'\l>ove  these 
regions  l)cyond  the  Tacaz/e  and  along  the  Nile  the 
great  mass  of  the  inhabitants,  though  sometimes 
with  a  mixture  of  other  blood,  may  be  rcgar<loil  as 
of  .Arab  origin.  But  between  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
and  the  Red  Sea  there  is  still,  as  of  old.  a  variety 
i>f  scattered  alKiriginal  tribes,  among  whom  the 
.Arabic  is  much  less  common.  Some  of  them 
spread  themselves  over  the  plains  of  the  Asta- 
boras,    or    Tacazze,    being   compelled   to    remove 
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their  encampments,  sometimes  by  the  inundations 
of  the  river,  at  other  times  by  the  attacks  of  the 
dreaded  cimb,  or  gadfly,  described  by  Bruce,  and 
which  he  supposes  to  be  the  'fly  which  is  m  the 
utmost  part  of  the  rivers  of  Egypt'  (Is.  vii:i8). 
Another  remarl<able  Ethiopic  race  in  ancient  times 
was  the  Macrobians,  so  called  from  their  supposed 
longevity.  They  were  represented  by  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Cambyses  as  a  very  tall  race,  who 
elected  the  highest  in  stature  as  king;  gold  was 
so  abundant  that  they  bound  their  prisoners  with 
golden  fetters — circumstances  which  again  remind 
us  of  Isaiah's  description  of  Ethiopia  and  Seba 
in  chap.  xlv:i4. 

5.  History.  The  government  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  race  or  caste  of  priests,  who  chose  from 
among  themselves  a  king ;  and  this  form  con- 
tinued down  to  the  reign  in  Egypt  of  the  second 
Ptolemy,  when  Erg;amenes,  at  that  time  king,  mas- 
sacred the  priests  in  their  sanctuary,  and  became 
absolute  monarch. 

Of  the  history  of  Ethiopia,  previous  to  that  last 
revolution,  only  scanty  information  has  been  pre- 
served, but  it  is  enough  to  evince  its  high  an- 
tiquity and  its  early  aggrandizement. 

(1)  An  Independent  State.  In  the  Persian 
period  it  was  certainly  an  independent  and  im- 
portant state,  which  Cambyses  in  vain  endeavored 
to  subdue.  But  its  most  flourishing  era  was  be- 
tween the  years  B.  C.  8oo  and  700,  when  arose 
three  potent  kings,  Sabaco,  Sevechus,  and  Tar- 
hako,  or  Tirhakah,  who  extended  their  conquests 
over  a  great  part  of  Egj'pt.  Sevechus  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  So  or  Sua  king  of  Egypt,  to 
whom  an  embassy  was  sent  by  Hoshea,  king  of 
Israel  {2  Kings  xvii:4),  whose  reign  ended  B.  C. 
722.  He  was  thus  the  contemporary  of  Salma- 
nassar  or  Shalmaneser  IV,  king  of  Assyria, 
as  was  Tirhakah  of  the  next  Assyrian  mon- 
arch, Sennacherib,  who  (about  the  year  B.  C. 
714)  was  deterred  from  the  invasion  of  Egypt 
merely  by  the  rumor  that  Tirhakah  was  ad- 
vancing against  him  (2  Kings  xix:9).  There 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  remarkable 
prophecy  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Isaiah 
was  addressed  to  Tirhakah  and  his  people  to  an- 
nounce to  them  the  sudden  overthrow  of  the 
Assyrian  host  before  Jerusalem.  In  verse  7  it  is 
intimated  that,  struck  at  the  mighty  deeds  of  the 
God  of  Judah,  this  distant  people  should  send  gifts 
to  his  dwelling-place  at  Zion.  They  were,  no 
doubt,  among  the  'many'  who  are  described  in 
2  Chron.  xxxii  :23.  as  having  'brought  gifts  unto 
Jehovah  at  Jerusalem,  and  presents  to  king  Heze- 
kiah,  so  that  he  was  magnified  in  the  sight  of  all 
the  nations.'  The  expectation  of  the  entire  con- 
version of  the  Ethiopians  is  frequently  expressed 
by  the  Hebrew  prophets  (Zeph.  iiino;  Ps.  Ixviii : 
,32;  lxxxvii'4)  and  those  who  take  pleasure  in 
tracing  the  fulfillment  of  such  predictions  in  subse- 
quent history  may  find  it  in  .'\cts  viii  :27  (the  con- 
version Ijoth  to  Judaism  and  Christianity  of  the 
treasurer  of  Queen  Candace). 

(2)  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  Isaiah  often  ii-.en- 
tions  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  in  so  close  political  re- 
lation (see  especially  chap.  xx;3-6).  The  same 
fact  is  noticeable  in  the  latter  prophets,  and  proves 
the  continuance  of  a  friendly  understanding 
(Ezek.  XXX  :4.  sq. :  Jer.  xlviig;  Nahum  iii:q:  Dan. 
xi:43).  In  fine.  Ethiopia  is  employed  chiefly  as 
the  name  of  the  national  and  royal  family  that 
were  now  in  the  ascendency. 

If  we  go  back  about  two  centuries,  to  the  reign 
of  Asa,  king  of  Judah  (B.  C.  about  950').  we  read 
of  Zerah.  or  rather  Zerach.  an  Ethiopian  going  out 
acrainst  him  with  a  host  of  a  thousand  thousand 
men  and  three  hundred  chariots  (2  Chron.  xiv:9). 


It  is  doubtful  whether  this  was  an  Ethiopian  mon- 
arch or  commander,  or  only  a  mere  Cushite  ad- 
venturer; but  that  his  army  was  niamly  of  African 
and  not  Arabian  origin  is  evident  from  the  fact  of 
Its  having  included  Libyans  as  well  ai  Cushites 
{2  Chron.  xvi;8),  and  from  the  mention  of  war- 
chariots,  which  never  were  in  use  in  Arabia. 

There  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
separate  colonies  of  the  priest-caste  spread  from 
Meroe  into  Egypt ;  and  the  primeval  monuments 
in  Ethiopia  strongly  confirm  the  native  traditions 
reported  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  the  worship 
of  Ammon  and  Osiris  originated  in  Meroe,  and 
thus  render  highly  probable  the  opinion  that  com- 
merce and  civilization,  science  and  art,  descended 
into  Egypt  from  Nubia  and  the  upper  regions  of 
the  Nile.  In  proportion  as  we  ascend  into  the 
primeval  ages,  the  closer  seems  the  connection  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  The  Hebrew  poets 
seldom  mention  the  former  without  the  latter; 
the  inhabitants  of  both  are  drawn  as  commercial 
nations.  When  Isaiah  celebrates  the  victories  of 
Cyrus  their  submission  is  spoken  of  as  his  most 
magnificent  reward  (Is.  ,\lv:i4^.  When  Jeremiah 
extols  the  great  victory  of  Nebuchadnezzar  over 
Pharaoh-nechoh,  near  Carchemish,  the  Ethiopians 
are  allied  to  the  Eg>'ptians  (Jer.  xlvi:9).  When 
Ezekiel  threatens  the  downfall  of  Egypt  he  unites 
it  with  the  distant  Ethiopia  (Ezek.  xxx:4).  Every 
page,  indeed,  of  Egyptian  history  exhibits  proofs 
of  the  close  intimacy  in  which  they  stood. 

(3)  Queen  Candace,  who  is  mentioned  in  .Acts 
viii  :27,  was  doubtless  the  reigning  sovereign  of 
Meroe  (see  Candace),  where  it  is  likely  a  form 
of  Judaism  was  at  that  period  professed  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  as  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  in  the  adjacent  region  of  Abyssinia.  The 
prophets  (e.  g.  Is.  xi:ii)  sometimes  allude  to  the 
Jews  who  were  scattered  throughout  Cush.  Ebed- 
melech,  the  benevolent  eunuch  of  King  Zedekiah, 
who  showed  such  kindness  to  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah, was  an  Ethiopian  (Jer.  xxxviii  7 ;  comp. 
Acts  viii:27).  Josephus  calls  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
who  visited  Solomon,  a  queen  of  Egypt  and  Ethi- 
opia, and  with  this  agrees  the  tradition  of  the 
Abyssinians,  who  claim  her  as  a  native  queen, 
give  her  the  name  of  Maqueda,  and  maintain  that 
she  had  a  son  by  Solomon,  called  Menilek,  who 
bore  the  title  of  David  I.  Yet  Sheba  was  un- 
doubtedly in  Arabia  Felix,  though  it  is  possible 
that,  in  remote  antiquities,  the  sovereignty  of  its 
monarchs-  extended  across  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
coast  of  Ethiopia.  N.  M. 

ETHIOPIAN  (e'thi-o'pi-an),  the  de5ignation  of 
Zerah  (2  Chron.  xivrg),  and  Ebed-melech  (Jer. 
xxxviii:;,  10,  12;  xxxix:i6). 

ETHIOPIAN  ETJNT7CH  (a'nuk),  baptized  by 
Philip  on  the  way  between  Jerusalem  and  Gaza 
(Acts  viii:26  ff.). 

His  office  of  chamberlain  under  Candace  was 
one  of  high  rank.  Tradition  has  it  that  this  man, 
whose  name  was  said  to  be  Indich,  first  preached 
the  gospel  in   Ethiopia. 

ETHIOPIANS  (e'thi-o'pi-ans),  (Heh.t'iZ,  Jtoas^; 
^  '^,  koos/i-t'e' ,pro\)er\y  "Cush"  or  "Ethiopia"  in  two 
passages,  Is.  XX :4;  Jer.  xlvi:Ql.  Elsewhere  "Cush- 
ites," or  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia  (2  Chron.  xii:3, 
xiv:i2;  xvi:8;  xxi:i6;  Dan.  xi:43;  Amos  ix 7;  Zeph. 
ii:i2;  Acts  viii:27).     (See  Ethiopia). 

ETHIOPIAN"  ■WOMAN,  the  designation  of 
Moses'  wife  Zipporah  (Num.  xii:i).  As  Zip- 
porah  is  elsewhere  termed  a  Midianite,  the  al- 
lusion may  be  to  a  later  wife. 

ETHIOPIC  LANGUAGE.  The  ancient  Ethi- 
opic or  Geez,  which  is  the  only  one  of  the  three 
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dialects  which  cither  has  been,  or  is  now,  gener- 
ally used  in  written  documents  of  a  sacred  or 
civil  kind,  is  to  be  classed  as  an  ancient  branch 
of  the  Arabic.  This  affinity  is  evident  from  the 
entire  grammatical  structure  of  the  language  ;  it 
is  confirmed  by  the  relation  of  its  written  char- 
acter to  that  of  the  Himyarite  alphabet,  and  citlicr 
supports  or  is  supported  by  the  assumption  that 
Habesh  was  actually  peopled  by  a  colony  from 
Southern  Arabia.  The  grammatical  structure 
of  the  Geez  shows  a  largely  predominant  identity 
with  that  of  Arabic,  but  it  also  possesses  some 
traits  which  are  in  closer  accordance  with  the 
other  Syro-Arabian  idioms  and  some  which  arc 
peculiar  to  itself  alone.     (Habesh  is  Abyssinia.) 

The  literature  of  the  Geez  language  is  very 
scanty  indeed,  and  that  little  is  almost  exclusively 
of  a  Biblical  or  eccleciastical  character.  The 
Geez  has  ceased  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century  to  be  the  vernacular  language 
of  any  part  of  the  country,  having  been  sup- 
planted at  the  court  of  the  sovereign  by  the  Am- 
haric.  It  still  continues,  however,  to  be  the  lan- 
guage used  in  religious  rites,  in  domestic  affairs 
of  state  and  in  private  correspondence.        J.  N. 

ETHIOPIC  VERSION.  This  version  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  made  from  the  Greek  of  the 
Septuagint,  accordmg  to  the  Alexandrian  recen- 
sion, as  is  evinced,  among  other  things,  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  Biblical  books  and  by  the 
admission  of  the  Apocrypha  without  distinction. 
It  is  divided  into  four  parts:  The  Laze,  or  the 
Octateuch,  containing  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
books  of  Joshua,  Judges  and  Ruth  ;  The  Kings, 
in  thirteen  books,  consisting  of  two  books  of 
Samuel,  two  of  Kings,  two  of  Chronicles,  two  of 
Ezra  (Ezra  and  Nehemiah),  Tobit,  Judith,  Es- 
ther, Job,  the  Psalms ;  Solomon,  in  five  books, 
consisting  of  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastcs,  Canticles, 
Wisdom  and  Sirach;  Prophets,  in  eighteen  books, 
consisting  of  Isaiah.  Jeremiah's  prophecy  and 
Lamentations,  Baruch,  Ezekiel,  Daniel  and  the 
twelve  minor  prophets ;  lastly  they  have  also  two 
books  of  the  Maccabees.  Besides  this  they  pos- 
sess an  apocryphal  book  of  Enoch,  which  they 
place  next  to  that  of  Job.  The  critical  uses  of 
this  version  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
evidence  it  gives  as  to  the  text  of  the  Septuagint. 
The  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  made 
direct  from  the  Greek  original.  It  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  execution  of  either  of 
these  translations,  but  they  may  both  be  ascribed 
with  much  probability  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century.  J.  N. 

ETHNAN  (6thnan),   (Heb.    'i^??,  ethnawn' ,  a 

gift),  son  of  Ashurand  Hclali,  descendant  of  Judah 
(I  Chnm.  iv;7),  li.  C.  after  1618. 

ETHNABCH  ((ith'nark),  (2  Cor.  xi:32).  Greek 
word  fur  governor. 

ETHNI (ah'nl).  (Heb. NP^, ^th-nee'. munificent), 
a  Gershonite  Levite,  forefather  of  Asaph  the 
singer  (1  Cliron.  vi:4i),  B.  C.  about  1420. 

ETHXIN  (eth'un).  (Heb.  r-?*,  ay-toon\  from  an 
unused  root  probably  meaning  to  bind,  probably 
twisted  yam,.i.  c.,  tapestry). 

The  word  occurs  in  Prov.  vii:i6,  in  connec- 
tion with  Egypt,  and  as  a  product  of  that  coun- 
try. It  is  translated  due  linen  in  the  Authorized 
Version.  As  Egypt  was  from  very  early  times 
celebrated  for  its  cultivation  of  flax  and  manu- 
facture of  linen,  there  can  be  little  doubt  th,it 
ethun  is  correctly  rendered,  though  some  have 
thought  that  it  may  signify  rope  or  string  of 
Eg>-pt.     Hcsychius   states,    no    doubt    correctly, 
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'that  6d6trf),  oih-o'nay,  was  applied  by  tlie  Greeks 
to  any  fine  and  thin  cloth,  though  not  of  linen.' 
Mr.  Vales  further  adduces  from  ancient  Scholia 
that  iVbrai  were  made  both  o(  llax  and  oi  wool. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  word  idbyiou,  of 
linen,  occurs  in  John  xix:40:  'Then  took  they 
the  body  of  Jesus  and  wound  it  in  linen  clothes,' 
olhoneeois ;  in  the  parallel  passage  (Matt,  xxvii ; 
59)  the  term  used  is  <riMyi,  sin-i/on'ee,  cambric 
or  muslin,  as  also  in  Mark  xv:46  and  in  Luke 
xxiii  :53.  We  meet  with  it  again  in  John  xx  :5, 
'and  he  stooping  down  saw  the  linen  clothes  lying.' 
It  is  generally  used  in  the  plural  to  denote  'linen 
bandages."  Otiionay,  linen,  occurs  in  Acts  x:ii, 
'and  (Peter)  saw  heaven  opened  and  a  certain 
vessel  descending  unto  him,  as  it  had  been  a  great 
sheet  knit  at  the  four  corners,  and  let  down  to 
the  earth,'  and  also  in  xi  :5,  where  this  passage 
is  repeated. 

From  the  preceding  observations  it  is  evident 
that  otho'neeon  may  signify  cloth  made  either  of 
linen  or  cotton,  but  most  probably  the  former, 
as  it  was  more  common  than  cotton  in  Syria  and 
Egypt.     (See  CoTTu.N  and  Line.n.)  J.  F.  R. 

ETZ-ABOTH  (etz'a-b6th),(Heb.'"'-f'  "?,  aytz-a-ui- 
both'),  occurs  in  Lev,  xxiii:40,  and  Neh.  viii:i5,  and 
in  both  passages  is  inentioncd  along  with  etz- 
shenien. 

These  words  occur  also  in  Ezek.  xx:28,  where, 
as  well  as  in  the  other  passages,  they  are  trans- 
lated thick  trees:  'For  when  I  had  brought  them 
into  the  land,  etc.,  then  they  saw  every  high  hill 
and  all  the  thick  trees  (etz-aboth),  and  they 
offered  there  their  sacrifices.  The  word  ets  or 
otz,  used  in  several  places  in  Scripture  to  desig- 
nate a  tree,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  verb 
oize,  'to  fix,'  'to  make  steady.'  The  word  aboth, 
according  to  Celsius  (Hicrobot.  i,  p.  3J2),  is  by 
the  Rabbins,  as  well  as  in  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac 
versions,  understood  to  mean  the  myrtle. 

In  the  above  passages  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  etz-aboth  has  a  general  and  not  a  specific 
signification.  There  is  no  proof  of  the  myrtle 
being  intended;  in  fact,  it  is  not  likely  to  have 
been  found  in  any  part  of  the  wilderness,  and  no 
belter  material  can  be  required  for  the  construc- 
tion of  booths  than  the  boughs  of  thick  or  shady 
trees.  J.   F.   R. 

ETZ-HADAR  (5tz-ha'dar),  (Heb.  I?'?  V*'',  ales- 
haw-tiauir'),  occurs  only  once  in  Scripture,  in  Lev. 
xxiii:40,  where  the  Israelites  arc  directed,  in  re- 
membrance of  their  dwelling  in  tents  or  booths 
when  they  were  brought  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
to  leave  their  homes  and  dwell  in  b(X)ths  lor  a 
season  every  year.  'And  ye  shall  take  you  on  the 
first  day  the  houghs  ofj^oodly  trees  ( peri  etz-ha>iar)' 
etc.  Various  translations  have  been  made  of  t'le 
word, such  as  the  olive  and  citron, but  it  isprobable, 
as  iiiaintained  bythe  majority  of  commentators,  that 
thc'terin  isgeiier.il,  rather  than  specific,  and  there- 
fore lli.it  the  fruit  or  branches  of  any  gixxlly  tree 
might  be  thus  employed. 

ETZ-SHEMEN  (5ti-she-men),  (Hcb.!^- V3?,  aUs- 
sheh-men'),  occurs  three  times  in  .Scripture,  and  is 
dilferciitly  tr.inslated  in  all  the  three  pass.iges  in 
the  Authorized  X'crsion. 

At  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  Nehemiah 
(viii:l5)  directs  the  Israelites  to  'go  forth  unto 
the  mount  and  fetch  olive  and  pine  branches 
(etz-shemen). 

This  term  occurs  also  in  Is.  xliriq:  'I  will 
plant  in  the  wilderness  the  coclar,  the  shiltah- 
tree,  and  the  myrtle,  and  the  etz-shemen  (here 
translated  'oil  tree').  The  third  mention  of  els- 
shetnen  is  in  I   Kings  vi  .23,  where  its  wood  is 
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described  as  being  employed :  'And  within  the 
oracle  he  made  two  cherubim  of  etc-shcincn 
(translated  o/iz'c-trce),  each  two  cubits  high.' 
If  we  collate  the  several  passages  in  which  ctz- 
slicincH  occurs,  we  shall  find  reason  to  conclude 
that  it  is  not  the  olive  tree,  as  it  is  translated  in 
I  Kings  vi  :23,  since  in  Neh.  viii:i5,  the  olive  tree 
(sail)  is  distinguished  from  etc-slieinen,  which 
is  there  rendered  f'"^  tree;  and  that  it  is  as  little 
likely  to  be  the  pme  tree,  since  in  Is.  .xliilQ 
etz-shcmcn,  translated  oiZ-tree,  is  mentioned  as 
distinct  from  both  the  fir  and  the  pine.  As  no  tree 
has  yet  been  pointed  out  having  a  name  similar 
either  in  meaning  or  sound  to  the  Hebrew,  and 
with  wood  of  a  good  quality,  it  is  better  to  con- 
sider etz-shcmcii  as  one  of  those  not  yet  ascer- 
tained, than  to  add  one  more  to  the  other  unsatis- 
factory guesses.  J.  F.  R. 

EUBTJIitrS  (eu-bu'lus),  (Gr.  EC/SouXos,  yoo'boo-loi, 
good  in  counsel). 

One  of  those  at  Rome,  mentioned  by  Paul  as  a 
Christian  (2  Tim.  iv:2i),  A.  D.  64. 

EXJCHARIST  (u'ka-rist),  (Gr.  dixapi-TTla,  giving 
of  thanks),  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  word  in  its  original  Greek  (eucharistia) 
properly  signifies  giving  .thanks;  from  the  hymns 
and  thanksgivings  which  accompanied  that  holy 
service  in  the  primitive  church.  (See  Lord's 
Supper.) 

ETTERGETES  (eu-er'ge-tez),(Gr.Ei)ep7^T7)s,  yoo- 
cr-get'ace,  benefactor). 

A  title  of  honor,  conferred  at  Athens  by  public 
vote,  and  so  notorious  as  to  pass  into  a  proverb 
Luke  xxii  125).  Especially,  title  of  Ptolemy  HI  of 
Egypt. 

EUNICE  (u-ni'se  or  u'nis),  (Gr.  Efoixj;,  yoo-nee'- 
kay,  good  victory). 

The  mother  of  Timotheus  (2  Tim.  1:5).  Her 
Christianity  is  also  mentioned  (Acts  xvi:i),  and 
even  her  mother,  Lois,  lived  in  the  faith  of  the 
expected  Messiah,  if  she  did  not  live  to  know  that 
he  had  come  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
(A.  D.  ante  47)-    (See  Timothy.) 

ETJNXrCH  (u'nuk),   (Heb.  ^^l^.saw-reece' ;  Qr. 

eivovx''^i  yoo-noo'  khos). 

This  word,  which  we  have  adopted  from  the 
Greek,  has,  in  its  literal  sense,  the  harmless  mean- 
ing of  'bed  keeper,'  i.  e.,  one  who  has  the  charge 
of  beds  and  bedchambers;  but  as  only  persons 
deprived  of  their  virility  have,  from  the  most  an- 
cient times,  been  employed  in  Oriental  harems, 
and  as  such  persons  are  employed  almost  exclu- 
sively in  this  kind  of  service,  the  word  'bed  keeper' 
became  synonymous  with  'castratus.'  It  fact  there 
are  few  Eastern  languages  in  which  the  condition 
of  those  persons  is  more  directly  expressed  than 
by  the  name  of  some  post  or  station  in  which  they 
are  usually  found.  The  admission  to  the  recesses 
of  the  harem,  which  is  in  fact  the  domestic  estab- 
lishment of  the  prince  gives  the  eunuchs  such  pe- 
culiar advantages  of  access  to  the  royal  ear  and 
person  as  often  enables  them  to  exercise  an  im- 
portant influence  and  to  rise  to  stations  of  great 
trust  and  power  in  Eastern  courts.  Hence  it 
would  seem  that  in  Egypt,  for  instance,  the  word 
which  indicated  an  eunuch  was  applied  to  any 
court  othccr,  whether  a  castratus  or  not.  The 
word  which  describes  Joseph's  master  as  'an 
ofhccr  of  Pharaoh'  (Gen.  xxxvii:36;  xxxixti)  is 
saris,  which  is  used  in  the  Hebrew  to  denote^  an 
eunuch  and  in  these  places  is  rendered  'prince'  in 
the  Targum,  and  eiSi-oCxos,  'eunuch,"  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint.  . 

Authority  would  be  superfluous  in  proof  ot  a 
matter   of  such   common  knowledge  as  the   em- 


ployment of  eunuchs,  and  especially  of  black  eu- 
nuchs m  the  courts  and  harems  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  East.  -\  noble  law  which,  however, 
evinces  the  prevalence  of  the  custom  prior  to 
Moses,  made  castration  illegal  among  the  Jews 
(Lev.  xxi;2o;  Deut.  xxiiiii).  But  the  Hebrew 
princes  did  not  choose  to  understand  this  law  as 
interdicting  the  use  of  those  who  had  been  made 
eunuchs  by  others;  for  that  they  had  them,  and 
that  they  were  sometimes,  if  not  generally,  blacks, 
and  that  the  chief  of  them  was  regarded  as  hold- 
ing an  important  and  influential  post,  appears 
from  I  Kings  xxii  :<) ;  2  Kings  viii  :6 ;  ix  :32,  33  ; 
xx:i8;  -xxiiirll;  Jer.  xxxviii:7;  xxxix:i6;  xli : 
16.  Samuel  was  aware  that  eunuchs  would  not 
fail  to  be  employed  in  a  regal  court,  for  he  thus 
forewarns  the  people:  'He  (the  king)  will  take 
the  tenth  of  your  seed  and  of  your  vineyard  and 
give  to  his  eunuchs  (A.  V.,  'officers')  and  to  his 
servants'  (l  Sam.  viii  115). 

Figurative  In  Matt.  xix:i2  the  term  'eu- 
nuch' is  applied  figuratively  to  persons  naturally 
impotent.  In  the  same  verse  mention  is  also  made 
of  persons  'who  have  made  themselves  eunuchs 
for  the  kingdom  of  heave's  sake;'  which  is  a 
manifestly  hyperbolical  description  of  such  as 
lived    in   voluntary   abstinence    (Comp.    Matt,    v: 

29,  30). 

ETJODIA  (en-o'di-a),  the  correct  form  of  Euo- 
DIAS  (which  see). 

EUODIAS  feu-o'di-as),  (Gr.  EfoSfos,  yoo-od-ee' as, 
fragrant.  The  English  form  is  properly  Euodia, 
which  is  the  nominative  case  of  Ei/uStas),  a  female 
member  of  the  church  at  Philippi,  A.  D.  57,  who 
seems  to  have  been  at  variance  with  another 
female  member  named  Syntyche. 

Paul  describes  them  as  women  who  had  'la- 
bored much  with  him  in  the  gospel,'  and  implores 
them  to  be  of  one  mind  (Philip,  iv  ;2,  3). 

E'OPHKATES  (eu-phra'tez),  Heb.  ^1?,  per- 
a-wth' ,  to  break  forth;  Gr.  Ei50p(£t7)s,  yoo-fraface), 
termed  in  Deut.  i;7, 'the  great  river,"  where  it  is 
mentioned  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  land 
which  (verse  8)  God  gave  to  the  descendants  of 
Abraham.  In  Gen.  ii:i4  the  Euphrates  (Perath), 
is  stated  to  be  the  fourth  of  the  rivers  which  flowed 
from  a  common  stream  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  Its 
modern  name  is  Phrat. 

Divines  and  geographers  have  taken  much 
trouble  in  order  to  learn  the  position  of  Eden 
from  the  geographical  particulars  given  in  the 
Bible,  without  remembering  that  probably  nothing 
more  than  a  popular  description  was  intended. 

In  consequence  of  its  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance, the  Euphrates  was  designated  and  known  as 
'the  river,'  being  by  far  the  most  considerable 
stream  in  Western  Asia.  Thus  in  Exod.^  xxiii  131 
we  read,  'from  the  desert  unto  the  river'  (Comp. 
Is.  viii  :7). 

(1)  Sources.  It  has  two  sources  and  two  arms 
—a  western  and  an  eastern— which  rise  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia.  Of  these  streams,  the 
western  is  the  shorter,  and  is  called  Kara  Sou,  or 
Melas;  the  eastern  is  itself  made  up  of  several 
streams,  the  longest  of  which  bears  the  name  of 
Murad,  or  Phrat.  The  two  arms  unite  about 
three  days'  journey  from  Erzeroom,  near  which 
rise  two 'of  the  tributaries  that  concur  in  forming 
the  Phrat.  Thus  uniting,  they  give  rise  to  the 
Euphrates  strictly  so  called,  which,  flownng  to 
the  south,  divides  Armenia  from  Cappadocia ;  but, 
being  driven  westward  by  the  Anti-Taurus  and 
Taurus  Mountains,  it  works  its  circuitous  way 
through  narrow  passe?  and  over  cataracts,  until, 
breaking  through  a  defile  formed  by  the  eastern 
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extremity  of  Mons  Amanus  (Alma  Dagh),  and 
the  nonhwestern  extremity  of  Mons  Taurus,  it 
reaches  the  plam  country  not  far  from  Samosata 
(Schemisat),  then  wmds  south  and  southeast, 
passing  the  north  of  Syria  and  the  northeast  of 
Arabia  Descrta,  and  at  length,  after  many  wind- 
ings, unites  with  the  Tigris,  and  thus  united  finds 
its  termination  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Tigris  it  forms  the  rich  alluvial 
lands  of  Mesopotamia,  over  which  it  flows  or  is 
carried  by  canals,  and  thus  diffuses  abroad  fer- 
tility and  beauty.  At  Bagdad  and  Hillah  (Baby- 
lon>,  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  approach  com- 
paratively near  to  each  other,  but  separate  again, 
forming  a  kind  of  ample  basin,  till  they  finally 
become  one  at  Koorma.  Under  the  Casars  the 
Euphrates  was  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  as  under  Uavid  it  was  the  natural 
limit  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy. 

(2)  Size.  Although  occasionally  much  more, 
the  breadth  of  the  Euphrates  varies  between  200 
and  400  yards;  but  for  a  distance  of  sixty  miles 
through  the  Lemlun  marshes  the  main  stream 
narrows  to  about  80  yards.  The  general  depth 
of  the  Upper  Euphrates  exceeds  eight  feet.  In 
point  of  current  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  sluggish 
stream,  for,  except  in  the  height  of  the  flooded 
season,  when  it  approaches  five  miles  an  hour,  it 
varies  from  two  and  a  quarter  to  three  and  a 
half,  with  a  much  larger  portion  of  its  course 
under  three  than  above.  But  it  is  shallow  enough 
in  some  places  for  loaded  camels  to  pass  in  au- 
tumn, the  water  rising  to  about  four  and  a  half 
feet. 

The  length  of  the  entire  stream  is  about  1,780 
miles.  Of  this  distance,  1,200  miles  is  navigable 
for  boats.  It  is  very  abundant  in  fish.  The  water 
is  somewhat  turbid,  but,  wnen  purified,  is  pleas- 
ant and  salubrious.  The  Arabians  set  a  high 
value  on  it,  and  name  it  Morad  Sou — that  is 
water  of  desire,  or  longing. 

The  river  begins  to  rise  in  March,  and  continues 
rising  till  the  latter  end  of  May.  The  consequent 
increase  of  its  volume  and  rapidity  is  attribu- 
table to  the  early  rains,  which,  falling  in  the 
Armenian  Mountains,  swell  its  mountain  tribu- 
taries, and  also  in  the  main  to  the  melting  of 
the  winter  snows  in  these  lofty  regions.  About 
the  middle  of  November  the  Euphrates  has 
reached  its  lowest  ebb,  and.  ceasing  to  decrease, 
becomes  tranquil  and  sluggish. 

The  Euphrates  is,  on  many  accounts,  an  object 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  'The  great  river' 
is  linked  with  the  earliest  times  and  some  of  the 
most  signal  events  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Appearing  among  the  few  notices  we  have  of  the 
first  condition  of  the  earth  and  of  humankind,  it 
continues,  through  the  whole  range  of  Scripture 
history  down  to  the  present  hour,  an  object  of  cu- 
riosity, interest,  wonder,  hope  or  triumph. 

In  ancient,  as  well  as  in  modern  times,  the 
Euphrates  was  used  for  navigation.  Herodotus 
states  that  boats — either  coracles  or  rafts,  floated 
by  inflated  skins — brought  the  produce  of  Ar- 
menia down  to  Babylon.  The  trade  thus  carried 
on  was  considerable. 

Figurative.  The  prophets  made  use  of  the 
Euphrates  as  a  figurative  description  of  the  As- 
syrian power,  a-i  the  Nile  with  them  represented 
the  power  of  Egypt;  thus  in  Is.  viii:7:  'The  Lord 
bringeth  up  upon  them  the  waters  of  the  river, 
strong  and  many,  even  the  king  of  Assyri.V  (Jer. 
ii:l8).  (Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  I.  essay 
ix)  J.  R.  B. 

EUPOLEMUS  (eQ-pai'e-mus)  (Gr.  ]l.ur6\(iiot,yoo- 
potee-mos,  good  in  war),  the  "son  of  John,  the  son 


of  Accos,"  one  of   the   envoys   sent   to  Rome  by 
Judas  Maccabasus,  cir.  B.  C.  161   (I   Mace.  viii;i7; 
2  M.icc.  iv:n;  Joseph.  W/J/.  xii:lo,  sec.  6). 
EUKOCLYDON  (a-rok'li-donj.     See  VVlNUS. 

EUTYCHU8  (eu'U-kus),  (Gr.  ECruxos,  yootoo 
khos,  fortunate). 

A  young  man  of  Troas,  who  sat  in  the  open 
window  of  the  third  floor  while  St.  Paul  was 
preaching  late  in  the  night,  and  who,  being  over- 
come by  sleep,  fell  out  into  the  court  below  (A.  D. 
55).  He  was  'daken  up  dead,'  but  the  Apostle, 
going  down,  extended  himself  upon  the  body  and 
embraced  it,  like  the  prophets  of  old  (i  Kings 
xvii  -.21  ;  2  Kings  iv  :34)  ;  and  when  he  felt  the 
signs  of  returning  life,  restored  him  to  his  friends 
with  the  assurance  that  'his  life  was  in  him.' 
Before  Paul  departed  in  the  morning  the  youth 
was  brought  to  him  alive  and  well.  It  is  disputed 
whether  Eutychus  was  really  dead  or  only  in  a 
swoon,  and  hence,  whether  a  miracle  was  per- 
formed or  not.  It  is  admitted  that  the  circum- 
stances and  the  words  of  Paul  himself  sanction 
the  notion  that  the  young  man  was  not  actually 
dead,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that 
the  words  of  the  narrator,  'taken  up  dead,'  are 
too  plain  to  justify  us  in  receiving  them  in  the 
modified  sense  of  'taken  up  for  dead,'  which  that 
interpretation   requires    (.Acts  xx:5-i2). 

E'V'ANOELISTS  (e-van'jel-isis),  (Gr.  dayycKia- 
Ti)t,  yoo' an^-^hfl-h-tace' ,  a  messenger  of  good 
news). 

This  term  is  applied  in  the  New  Testament  to 
a  certain  class  of  Christian  teachers  who  were  not 
fixed  to  any  particular  spot,  but  traveled  either  in- 
dependently or  under  the  direction  of  one  or  other 
of  the  .\postles,  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the 
Gospel.  Philip,  one  of  the  seven  deacons,  is 
termed  the  Evangelist  (Acts  xxi:8).  St.  Paul  ex- 
horts Timothy  'to  do  the  work  of  an  Evangelist' 
(2  Tim.  iv:s),  and  though  this  name  is  not  given 
to  Titus,  the  injunctions  addressed  to  him,  and  the 
services  he  rendered,  are  so  similar  as  to  render 
the  propriety  of  applying  it  to  him  unquestionable. 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (iv:ii)  the  Evan- 
gelists are  expressly  distinguished  from  the  fas- 
tors  and  teachers.  The  chief  points  of  difference 
appear  to  be  that  the  former  were  itinerant,  the 
latter  stationary;  the  former  were  employed  in 
introducing  the  Gospel  where  it  was  before  un- 
known ;  the  business  of  the  latter  was  to  confirm 
and  instruct  the  converts  statedly  and  permanently. 
(Campbefl's  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History, 
vol.  i    pp.  148-150.)  1.  K.  R. 

EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION.  See  article 
on  page  1756. 

EVE  (eve),  (Heb.  ^Y^,  khavvatu' ,  life  giver), 
the  name  given  by  Adam  to  the  first  woman,  his 
wife  (Gen.  iii:20). 
E'TENINO  (e'v'n-tng).  See  Day. 
E'VI  (c'vi),  (Heb. ''^.?:,  «'-<■<■',  desire),  one  of  the 
five  princes  of  Midian  slain  by  the  Israelites.  His 
lands  were  allotted  to  Reuben  (Num.  xxxi:8;  Josh. 
xiii:2i  I.  U.  r.  115;. 

E'VXDENCE  (6v1-dnis),  (Heb.  '^1??.  sif-ratt/ , 
Jer.  xxxii:io  ff.),  a  "bill  of  [sale,"  a  register,  docu- 
ment, deed,  written  paper). 

In  general  it  is  that  perception  of  truth  which 
arises  either  from  the  testimony  of  the  senses  or 
from  an  induction  rj  reason.  The  evidences  of 
revelation  are  divided  into  internal  and  external. 
That  is  called  internal  evidence  which  is  drawn 
from  the  consideration  of  those  declarations  and 
doctrines  which  are  contained  in  it;  and  that  is 
called  external  which  arises  from  some  other  cir- 
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cumstances  referring  to  it,  such  as  predictions  con- 
cerning it.  miracles  wrought  by  those  who  teach 
ic,  its  success  in  the  world,  elc.  (ij  Moral  evi- 
dence is  that  which,  though  it  does  not  exclude  a 
mere  abstrac.  possibility  of  things  being  otherwise, 
yet  shuts  out  every  reasonable  ground  of  suspect- 
ing that  they  are  so.  (2)  Evidences  of  grace  are 
those  dispositions  and  acts  which  prove  a  person  to 
be  in  a  converted  state,  such  as  an  enlightened 
understanding,  love  to  God  and  his  people,  a  de- 
light in  God's  word,  worship  and  dependence  on 
him,  spirituality  of  mind,  devotedness  of  life  to 
the  service  of  God,  etc. 

EVIIi  (e'v'l),  is  the  comprehensive  term  under 
which  are  included  all  disturbances  of  the  divinely 
appointed  harmony  of  the  universe.  Christian 
doctrine,  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures,  care- 
fully distinguishes  between  physical  and  moral 
evil. 

(1)  Physical  Evil.  Physical  or  natural  evil  is 
whatever  destroys  or  any  way  disturbs  the  per- 
fection of  natural  beings,  such  as  blindness,  dis- 
eases, death,  etc. 

(2)  Moral  Evil.  Moral  evil  is  the  disagree- 
ment between  the  actions  of  a  moral  agent,  and 
the  rule  of  those  actions,  whatever  it  be.  Ap- 
plied to  choice,  or  acting  contrary  to  the  moral  or 
revealed  laws  of  the  Deity,  it  is  termed  wickedness, 
or  sm.  Applied  to  an  act  contrary  to  a  mere  rule 
of  fitness,  it  is  called  a  fault. 

(3)  Origin  of  Evil.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  in  his 
"DeinonstratioH  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
God,"  deduces  from  the  possibility  and  real  exist- 
ence of  human  liberty  an  answer  to  the  question. 
What  is  the  cause  and  origin  of  evil?  For  lib- 
erty, he  says,  implying  a  natural  power  of  doing 
evil,  as  well  as  good,  and  the  imperfect  nature  of 
finite  beings  making  it  possible  for  them  to  abuse 
this  their  liberty  to  an  actual  commission  of  evil, 
and  it  being  necessary  to  the  order  and  beauty 
of  the  whole,  and  for  displaying  the  infinite  wis- 
dom of  the  Creator,  that  there  should  be  dilTerent 
and  various  degrees  of  creatures,  whereof,  conse- 
quently, some  must  be  less  perfect  than  others, 
hence  there  necessarily  arises  a  possibility  of  evil, 
notwithstanding  thattheCreatorisinfinitelygood. 
In  short,  thus:  all  that  we  call  evil  is:  An  evil 
of  imperfection,  as  the  want  of  certain  faculties 
and  excellencies  which  other  creatures  have;  nat- 
ural evil,  as  pain,  death  and  the  like;  or  moral 
evil,  as  all  kinds  of  vice. 

(i)  The  first  of  these  is  not  properly  an  evil, 
.'or  every  power,  faculty  or  perfection  which  any 
creature  enjoyes,  being  the  free  gift  of  God,  which 
he  was  no  more  obliged  to  bestow  than  he  was  to 
confer  being  or  existence  itself,  it  is  plain  the 
want  of  any  certain  faculty  or  perfection  in  any 
kind  of  creatures  which  never  belonged  to  their 
nature,  is  no  more  an  evil  to  them  than  their  never 
having  been  created  or  brought  into  being  at  all 
could  properly  have  been  called  an  evil. 

(2)  The  second  kind  of  evil,  which  we  call  nat- 
ural evil,  is  either  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
former — as  death  to  a  creature  on  ..hose  nature 
immortality  was  never  conferred,  and  then  it  is 
no  more  properly  an  evil  than  the  former — or 
else    it   is   counterpoised,   in    the   whole,    with    as 

freat  or  greater  good,  as  the  afflictions  and  suf- 
erings  of  good  men,  and  then  also  it  is  not  prop- 
erly an  evil ;  or  else,  lastly,  it  is  a  punishment ; 
and  then  it  is  a  necessary  consequent  of  the  third 
and  last  sort  of  evil,  namely,  moral  evil. 

(3)  This  arises  wholly  from  the  abuse  of  lib- 
erty, which  God  gave  to  his  creatures  for  other 
purposes,  and  which  it  was  reasonable  and  fit  to 
give   them   for  the   perfection   and  order  of   the 


whole  creation ;  only  they,  contrary  to  God's  in- 
tention and  command,  have  abused  what  was 
necessary  for  the  perfection  of  the  whole,  to  the 
corruption  and  depravation  of  themselves.  And 
thus  all  sorts  of  evils  have  entered  into  the  world, 
without  any  diminution  to  the  infinite  goodness  of 
its  Creator  and  Governor. 

This  is  obviously  all  the  answer  which  the 
question  respecting  the  origin  of  evil  is  capable 
of  receiving.  It  brings  us  to  the  point  to  which 
the  Scriptures  themselves  lead  us.  And  though 
many  questions  may  yet  be  asked  respecting  a 
subject  so  mysterious  as  the  permission  of  evil 
by  the  Supreme  Being,  this  is  a  part  of  his  coun- 
sels of  which  we  can  have  no  cognizance,  unless 
he  is  pleased  to  reveal  them ;  and  as  revelation  is 
silent  upon  this  subject,  except  generally,  that  all 
his  acts,  his  permissive  ones  as  well  as  others,  are 
"wise  and  just  and  good."  we  may  rest  assured 
that,  beyond  what  is  revealed,  human  wisdom  in 
the  present  state  can  never  penetrate.  (See 
Sin.) 

E'VILDOER  (e'v'l-doo'er),  one  who  is  wicked, 
from  the  Heb.  ^'^'t,  raiv-ah' ,  to  break,  and  so  tc 

render  of  no  account  or  worthless  (Ps.  xxxvii:i; 
Is.  i:4,  etc.).  The  Greek  word  (KaK07roi6s,  kak-op- 
oy-os')  is  the  same  as  the  English  "Doer  of  evil" 
(I  Pet.  ii:i2,  14;  iii:i6;  iv:l5). 

E"VIL-FA"VOREDNESS  (e'v'l  fa' verd-nes), scur- 
vy, etc.,  the  general  term  for  such  blemish,  wound, 
or  imperfection,  as  rendered  an  animal  unfit  for 
sacrifice  (Deut.  xviiii;  comp.  Lev.  xxii:22-24). 

EVIL-MERODACH  (e'vil-me-ro'dak),  (Heb. 
m!!''^  "^^'^^ev-eeV -mer-o-dak'),  son  and  successor  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  who,  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne  (B.  C.  562),  released  the 
captive  king  of  Judah,  Jehoiachin,  from  prison, 
treated  him  with  kindness  and  distinction,  and  set 
his  throne  above  the  thrones  of  the  other  con- 
quered kings  who  were  detained  at  Babylon 
(2    Kings    xxv:27;    Jer.    lii:3l-34).      (See    Chal- 

D.,EANS.) 

A  Jewish  tradition  (noticed  by  Jerome  on  Is. 
xiv  :29)  ascribes  this  kindness  to  a  personal 
friendship  which  Evil-merodach  had  contracted 
with  the  Jewish  king  when  he  was  himself  con- 
signed to  prison  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  w-ho,  on  re- 
covering from  his  seven  years'  monomania,  took 
offense  at  some  part  of  the  conduct  of  his  son,  by 
whom  the  government  had  in  the  meantime  been 
administered.  This  story  was  probably  invented 
to  account  for  the  fact. 

The  cuneiform  equivalent  of  his  name  is  Amll 
{Az't'l)-Miv  uduk  (cf.  Haupt  in  Zcitsch.  f.  Assyr. 
ii  :266  and  284  f.),  'man  (servant)  of  Merodach.' 
According  to  Berosus  he  administered  the  king- 
dom during  his  two  years'  reign  (562-560)  with 
indiscretion  and  wanton  unrestraint.  Tiele  (Bab.- 
Assyr.  Ges.  pp.  457,  464)  concludes,  on  the  basis 
of  this  character  of  Evil-merodach.  that  the  be- 
nevolent act  toward  Jehoiachin  should  be  attribu- 
ted to  his  successor  on  the  throne  of  Babylon. 
We  possess  as  yet  none  of  his  annals,  though  sev- 
eral contract  tablets  date  from  his  reign.  In  the 
year  560  his  brother-in-law,  Neriglissar  (A'erg-a/- 
sar-iisur,  'Nergal  preserve  the  king'),  in  a  con- 
spiracy, slew  him  and  seized  the  throne.  (Ira  M. 
Price,  Hastings'  Bib.  Diet.) 

E'WER  (u'er),  or  pitcher  accompanying  a  wash- 
basin (John  xiii;5). 

E'WES  (uz),  the  rendering  in  the  A.  'V.  of  sev- 
eral Hebrew  words  for  the  female  sheep.  (See 
Sheep.) 
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EXACTOR  (Cgz-5kt'er),  (Heb.  '^^,  naw-^as',  to 

drive,  tax,  tyrannize.  Is.  Ix:i7),  a  word  used  to 
denote  a  tiriver  (taskmaster,  Kxod.  iii:7;  Job  iii:i8; 
Is.  ix:|i. 

EXACTRESS  (Cgz-akt'res),  (Is.  xiv:4,  marg.); 
Lat.^jrai/c/-,  collector  of  taxes.  The  city  of  Baby- 
lon as  an  exactress  of  gold. 

EXALTATION  OF  CHRIST  (dgz'al-ta'shun). 
consisted  in  his  rising  again  from  the  dead  on  the 
third  day;  in  ascending  up  into  heaven;  in  sitting 
at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father,  and  in  coming 
to  judge  the  world  at  llie  last  day.  (See  articles 
Resurrection;  Ascension;  Intercession  and 
WdKi.i),  Knd  ok  the.) 

EXAMPLE  («gz-5ra'p'l). 

(1)  The  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  several 
3reek  words:  (l)  In  .Matt.  i:i9,  par-ad-iguetnat- 
iit  zo  (rapadeiyfiaTifu,  to  show  alongsiiie  the 
public),  is  to  expose  to  infamy;  (2)  "iJig/t-mah 
(de.ytia,  Jude  7)  and  hoop-oit igtie-mah  {InrdSeiyim 
Johnxiii:i5;  Heb.  iv:li,  viii:5;  ix:23;  James  v;lo; 
2  Pet.  ii:6)  mean  a  specimen,  an  exitibit,  with  the 
idea  of  imitation;  {t,)  Hoop-og-ram-mos  {,viroypaiiti.6t, 
an  utKierwriling,  i  Pet.  ii:2i)  is  a  copy  for  imita- 
tion; (4)  Too-pos  {riitot,  scar,  1  Cor.  x;i6)  is  Some- 
thing struck,  and  so  a  die,  resemblance.  (Mc.  & 
Str.  Bib.  Cyc;  Barnes'  Bib.  Diet.) 

(2)  Example  in  a  moral  sense  is  cither  taken 
for  a  type,  instance,  or  precedent  for  our  ad- 
monition, that  we  may  be  cautioned  against  the 
faults  or  crimes  which  others  have  committed, 
by  the  bad  consequences  which  have  ensued  from 
them ;  or  example  is  taken  for  a  pattern  for  our 
imitation,  or  a  model  for  us  to  copy  after. 

That  good  examples  have  a  peculiar  power 
above  mere  precepts  to  dispose  us  to  the  practice 
of  virtue  and  holiness,  may  appear  by  consider- 
ing: "(i)  That  they  most  clearly  express  to  us 
the  nature  of  our  duties  in  their  subjects  and 
sensible  effects.  General  precepts  form  abstract 
ideas  of  virtue,  but  in  examples,  virtues  are  most 
visible  in  all  their  circumstances.  (2)  Precepts 
instruct  us  in  what  things  are  our  duty,  but  ex- 
amples assure  us  that  they  are  possible.  (3)  Ex- 
amples, by  secret  and  lively  incentive,  urge  us  to 
imitation.  We  are  touched  in  another  manner  by 
the  visible  practice  of  good  men,  which  re- 
proaches our  defects  and  obliges  us  to  the  same 
zeal,  which  laws,  though  wise  and  good,  will  not 
effect." 

(3)  The  life  nf  Jesus  Christ  forms  the  most 
beautiful  example  the  Christian  can  imitate.  Un- 
like all  others,  it  was  absolutely  perfect  and  uni- 
form, and  every  way  accommodated  to*  our  pres- 
ent state.  In  him  we  behold  all  liRht  without  a 
shade,  all  beauty  without  a  spot,  all  the  purity 
of  the  law,  and  the  excellency  of  the  gospel. 
Here  we  see  piety  without  superstition  and  mor- 
ality without  ostentation:  humility  without  mean- 
ness, and  fortitude  without  temerity;  patience 
without  apathy,  and  compassion  without  weak- 
ness; zeal  without  rashness,  and  beneficence  with- 
out prodigality.  The  obligation  we  arc  under 
to  imitate  this  example  arises  from  duty,  rela- 
tionship, engagement,  interest  and  gratitude. 
(See  article  Jesus  Christ.) 

EXCOMMUNICATION  (t'ks'k<5ra-mu  nl-ka - 
shun),  (Gr.  iipopurfiit,  afilwrismos's. 

The  act  of  excommunicating,  or  rejecting,  a  cut- 
ting off,  deprivation  of  commimion  or  the  privi- 
leges of  fellowship  or  intercourse,  specifically  a 
penalty,  or  censure,  whereby  persons  who  are 
guilty  of  any  notorious  crime  or  offense  are  sep- 
arated from  the  communion  of  the  church  and 
deprived  of  all  spiritual  advantages. 


EXECR.ATION 


(1)  Jewish.  The  Jewish  excommunication 
was  threefold,  as  designated  by  the  Hebrew  terms, 
^^"^  nid-dooi;  2'n,  /  /,jj,  rem  ;  '<""?1?,  shaiiijiiath- 
thaw .  But  the  first  and  third  are  used  synony- 
mously in  the  Talmud,  and  only  the  distmction 
between  two  kinds  has  been  handed  down;  the 
temporary  exclusion  C~'')  and  the  permanent 
ban  (2?!";,  the  Anathema.  (See  Anathema.)  The 
first  is  intimated  in  John  ix:32,  the  second  in 
I  Cor.  v:5,  and  the  third  in  I  Cor.  xvi;22. 

(2)  Christian.  Excommunication  is  founded 
upon  a  natural  right  which  all  societies  have  of 
excluding  out  of  their  body  such  as  violate  the 
laws  thereof,  and  it  was  originally  instituted  by 
our  Lord  (Matt,  xviii ;  1  Cor.  v,  etc.)  for  pre- 
serving the  purity  of  the  church.  Christian  ex- 
communication is  of  three  kinds:  (i)  The 
greater,  by  which  the  person  offending  is  sep- 
arated from  the  body  of  the  faithful ;  thus  Paul 
excommunicated  the  incestuous  Corinthian  (i 
Cor.  v:i-5).  (2)  The  lesser,  by  which  the  sinner 
is  forbidden  the  sacraments.  (3)  That  which 
suspends  him  from  the  company  of  believers; 
which  seems  to  be  hinted  at  (2  Thess.  iii:6j. 

(3)  Effect  of  Excommunication.  The  prin- 
cipal elfect  of  excommunication  is  to  sejiaratc  the 
excommunicated  from  the  society  of  Christians, 
from  the  privilege  of  being  present  in  religious 
assemblies,  from  the  eucharist,  from  attendance 
at  the  prayers,  the  sacraments,  and  all  those  du- 
ties by  which  Christians  are  connected  in  one 
society  and  communion.  An  excommunicated 
person  is,  with  regard  to  the  church,  as  a  heathen 
man  and  a  publican   (Matt,  xviii :i7). 

EXECRATION  (eks'e-kra'shun).  The  Greek 
word  so  rendered,  Karipa  ^<i/-a//V<j//,  Curse,  occurs 
in  Num.  xxiii;8;  xxivig;  Josh.  vi:26;  l  Sam.  xvii:43. 
It  is  used  also  in  profane  authors  to  denote  the  im- 
precations which  it  was  customary  among  ancient 
nations  to  pronounce  upon  their  enemies  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  down  the  divine  wrath,  brand- 
ing them  with  infamy,  and  exciting  against  them 
the  passions  of  'he  multitude. 

(1)  By  Priests.  These  imprecations  were 
chiefly  pronounced  by  priests,  enchanters,  or 
prophets  (see  Bai.a.\m).  The  .\thcnians  mailo  use 
of  them  against  Philip  of  Maccdon.  They  con- 
vened an  assembly,  in  which  it  was  decreed  that 
all  statues,  inscriptions,  or  festivals  among  them, 
in  any  way  relating  to  him  or  his  ancestors,  should 
be  destroyed,  and  every  other  possible  reminis- 
cence of  him  profaned;  and  that  the  priests,  as 
often  as  they  prayed  for  the  success  of  the  Athe- 
nian affairs,  should  pray  for  the  ruin  of  Philip. 
It  was  also  customary,  both  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  after  having  destroyed  cities  in  war, 
the  revival  of  whose  strength  they  dreaded,  to 
pronounce  execrations  upon  those  who  should 
rebuild  them. 

(2)  Against  Rebuilding.  The  Romans  pub- 
lished a  decree  full  of  execrations  against  those 
who  should  rebuild  Carthage  (Zonaras.  Aniutt) . 
An  incident  somewhat  analogous  is  related  (Josh, 
vi  :26)  after  the  taking  of  Jericho.  From  the 
words  'and  Joshua  adjured  them  at  that  time,'  it 
is  likely  that  he  actcil  uiiilcr  a  divine  intimatinn 
that  Jericho  should  con'inuc  in  ruins,  as  a  monu- 
ment of  the  divine  displeasure  and  a  warninj  to 
posterity.  The  words  "cursed  he  the  man  (the  in- 
dividuot)  before  the  I^rd  that  riseth  up  and 
buildeth  this  city  Jericho."  allhouffh  transformed 
into  an  execration  by  the  word  supplied  by  the 
translators,  amount  to  no  more  than  a  prediction 
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that  'he  shnll  lay  tlie  foundation  thereof  in  his 
firstborn,  and  in  his  youngest  son  shall  he  set  up 
the  gates  of  it,'  that  is,  he  shall  meet  with  so 
many  impediments  to  his  undertaking  that  he  shall 
oiilUve  all  his  children,  dying  in  the  course  of 
fiu/ureheiore  he  shall  complete  it. 

(3)  In  the  Psalms.  The  execrations  in  Ps. 
Ixxxiii,  probably  written  on  the  occasion  of  the 
confederacy  against  Jehoshaphat,  and  other  in- 
stances of  a  like  nature,  partake  of  ihe  execra- 
tions of  the  heathens  in  nothing  but  form,  being 
the  inspired  predictions  or  denunciations  of  divine 
vengeance  against  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  God 
of  Israel,  notwithstanding  the  proofs  they  had 
witnessed  of  his  supremacy;  and  the  object  of 
these  imprecations,  as  in  many  other  instances,  is 
charitable,  namely,  their  conversion  to  the  true 
religion  (verse  i8 :  see  also  Ps.  lix  :i2).     J.  F.  D. 

EXEKCISE,  BODILY  (Jks'er-slz,  bod'i-ly), 
iGr.  ffu/xaTiK-^  yvixvaijla.,  so-mat-ee-kay'  goom-nas-ee' • 
ah),  physical  training,  gymnastics  (I  Tim.  iv:8). 

The  apostle  seems  to  disparage,  not  the  athletic 
discipline,  but  rather  that  ascetic  mortification  of 
the  tieshly  appetites  and  even  innocent  affections 
(comp.  I  Tim.  iv:8,-  Col.  ii  123)  characteristic  of 
some  Jewish  fanatics,  especially  the  Essenes 
(which  see). 

EXHORTATION  (eks'hor-ta'shun),  (Gr.  irapdit- 
Xjjffis,  par-ak' lay-sis,  literally  a  calling  near,  in- 
vitation and  thus  entreaty,  2  Cor.  viii;4);  admoni- 
tion or  hortatory  public  instruction  (Luke  iii:i8; 
Acts  xiii:i5;  I  Tim.  iv:l3);  3\%o  consolation  ox  com- 
fort (Rom.  XV :4,  etc.) 

It  has  been  defined  as  "the  act  of  presenting 
such  motives  before  a  person  as  may  excite  him 
to  the  performance  of  duty."  The  Scriptures  en- 
join ministers  to  exhort  men,  i.  e.,  to  rouse  them 
to  duty  by  proposing  suitable  motives  (Is.  Iviii.i ; 
Rom.  xii:8;  I  Tim.  vi:2;  Heb.  iii:i3);  and  it  was 
also  the  constant  practice  of  prophets  (Is.  1:17; 
Jer.  iv:i4;  Ezek.  xxxvii),  apostles  (Acts  xi:23), 
and  of  Christ  himself  (Luke  iii:i8).  (McC.  and 
S.,  Cyc.) 

EXILE  (eks'il),  (Heb.  •">??,  gaw-law' ,  to  denude, 
J  Sam.  xviig;  '"'f'V,  tsaw-aw' ,Xo  tip  over  in  order 
,0  spill,  figuratively  to  depopitlate,  Is.  Ii:i4),  a 
transported  captive  or  captive  exile.  (See  Cap- 
riviTY.) 

EXODtrS,  BOOK  OF  (fks'  o-diis),  (Gr.  'EloSos, 
eK's'o-dos,  in  the  Hebrew  canon,  the  second  book  of 
Moses,  so  called  from  the  principal  event  recorded 
in  it,  namely,  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt. 

With  this  book  begins  the  proper  history  of  that 
people,  continuing  it  until  their  arrival  at  Sinai, 
and  the  erection  of  the  sanctuary  there.  It  trans- 
ports us  in  the  first  instance  to  Egypt,  and  the 
quarter  in  which  the  Israelites  were  jiomiciled  in 
that  country.  We  do  not  find  in  the  Pentateuch  a 
real  history  of  the  people  of  Israel  during  that 
period.  Such  a  history,  in  the  more  strict  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  has  no  place  in  an  historical 
sketch  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  where  the  mere 
description  of  the  situation  and  condition  of  the 
people  is  all  that  is  requisite.  From  that  descrip- 
tion we  learn  satisfactorily  how  the  people  of  the 
Lord  were  negatively  prepared  for  the  great  ob- 
ject which  God  had  decreed  with  regard  to  them. 
This  is  the  important  theme  of  the  history  of  the 
Pentateuch  during  the  whole  long  period  of  four 
hundred  years. 

(1)  Life  of  Moses.  Exodus  is  very  circum- 
stantial in  its  account  of  the  life  of  Moses,  which, 
instead  of  partaking  of  the  character  of  usual 
biography,  manifests  in   all   its   details  a  decided 


aim  of  evincing  how,  by  the  miraculous  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Lord,  Moses  had  been  even  from  his 
earliest  years  prepared  and  reared  to  become  the 
chosen  instrument  of  God.  In  this  book  is  de- 
veloped, with  particular  clearness,  the  summons  of 
Moses  to  his  sacred  office,  which  concludes  the 
first  important  section  of  his  life  (Exod.  i-vi). 
No  human  choice  and  no  self-will,  but  an  im- 
mediate call  from  Jehovah  alone,  could  decide  in 
so  important  an  affair.  Jehovah  reveals  himself 
to  him  by  his  covenant  name,  Yahveli,  and 
vouchsafes  him  the  power  to  work  miracles  such 
as  no  man  before  him  had  ever  wrought.  It  was 
not  the  natural  disposition  and  bent  of  his  mind 
that  induced  Moses  to  accept  the  office,  but  solely 
his  submission  to  the  express  will  of  God,  his 
obedience  alone,  that  influenced  him,  the  law- 
giver, to  undertake  the  mission.  The  external  re- 
lation of  Moses  to  his  people  is  also  clearly  de- 
fined (comp.  ex.  gr.  Exod.  vi:i4,  sq.)  This 
furnishes  the  firm  basis  on  which  is  founded  his 
own  as  well  as  Aaron's  personal  authority,  and 
the  respect  for  his  permanent  regulations. 

(2)  Deliverance  from  Bondage.  A  new  sec- 
tion (vii-.xv)  then  gives  a  very  detailed  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Lord  glorified  himself 
in  Israel,  and  released  the  people  from  the  land 
of  bondage.  This  section  of  the  history  then  con- 
cludes with  a  triumphal  song,  celebrating  the  vic- 
tory of  Israel.  In  ch.  xvi-xviii,  we  find  the  in- 
troduction to  the  second  principal  part  of  this 
book,  in  which  is  sketched  the  manifestation  of 
God  in  the  midst  of  Israel,  as  well  as  the  promul- 
gation of  the  law  itself,  in  its  original  and  funda- 
mental features.  This  preparatory  section  thus 
furnishes  us  with  additional  proof  of  the  special 
care  of  God  for  his  people;  how  he  provided  their 
food  and  water,  and  how  he  protected  them  from 
the  assaults  of  their  foes.  In  ch.  xv  :22,  sl].,  not 
all.  but  only  the  remarkable  resting  places  are 
mentioned,  where  Jehovah  took  special  care  of 
his  people. 

(3)  Civil  Regulations.  In  the  acoount  (xviii) 
of  the  civil  regulations  framed  by  the  advice  of 
Jethro,  a  strong  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn  be- 
tween the  changeable  institutions  of  man  and  the 
divine  legislation  which  began  then  to  be  estab- 
lished, and  which  thenceforth  claims  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  work.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  legislation  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  laws, 
with  the  Decalogue  at  their  head  (xix-xxiii). 
The  Decalogue  is  the  true  fundamental  law.  bear- 
ing within  itself  the  germ  of  the  entire  legisla- 
tion. The  other  legal  definitions  are  only  further 
developments  of  tlie  Decalogue.  These  definitions 
manifest  the  power  and  extent  of  the  law  itself, 
showing  what  an  abundance  of  new  regulations 
result  from  the  simple  and  few  words  of  the 
Decalogue. 

(4)  Conclusion  of  Covenant.  Upon  this  basis 
the  covenant  is  concluded  with  the  Israelites,  in 
which  God  reveals  him>elf  in  agreement  with  the 
understanding  and  the  exigencies  of  the  people. 
Not  until  this  covenant  was  completed  did  it  be- 
come possible  for  the  Israelites  to  enter  into  a 
communion  with  God.  confirmed  and  consecrated 
by  laws  and  offerings,  and  thereby  to  receive 
further  revelations  from   him    (ch.  x.xiv). 

(5)  Dwelling  of  God  in  the  Midst  of  Israel. 
Whatsoever  after  this,  in  the  twenty-fifth  and  in 
the  following  chapters,  is  communicated  to  the 
people,  concerns  the  dwelling  of  God  in  the  midst 
of  Israel.  By  this  dwelling  of  God  among  Isr.iel 
it  is  intended  to  show,  that  the  communion  is 
permanent  on  the  part  of  God.  and  that  on  the 
part  of  the  people  it  is  possible  to  persevere  in 
communion  with  God. 
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(6)  Sanctuary  and  Sacred  Symbols.  Con- 
sequently there  follows  the  description  of  the 
.'■anctuary.  the  character  of  which  is  symbolical. 
The  sacred  symbols  are,  however,  not  so  much 
expressed  in  formal  declarations,  as  contained  in 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  descriptions.  The  symbolics 
begin  with  the  central  pomt,  the  holy  of  holies, 
which  unites  in  itself  the  impeaching  law  and  the 
redeeming  symbol  of  divine  mercy,  and  thus  sets 
forth  the  reconciliation  of  God  with  the  people. 
This  is  followed  by  the  description  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, representing  those  blessings  which  through 
the  holy  of  holies  were  communicated  to  the  sub- 
jects of  the  theocracy,  and  serving  as  a  perpetual 
monument  of  Israel's  exalted  destiny,  pointing  at 
the  same  time  to  the  means  of  attaining  it.  Last 
comes  the  description  of  the  fore-court,  symboliz- 
ing the  participation  of  the  people  in  those  bless- 
ings, and  their  sanctified  approach  to  the  Lord. 
The  description  then  proceeds  from  the  sanctuary 
to  the  persons  officiating  in  it.  the  priests,  charac- 
terized both  by  their  various  costumes  (xxviii), 
and  the  manner  of  their  inauguration  (xxix). 
Then  follows,  as  i  matter  of  course,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  service  in  that  sanctuary  and  by  those 
priests,  but  merely  in  its  fundamental  features, 
confining  itself  simp'y  to  the  burnt  and  incense 
offerings,  indicating  by  the  former  the  preparatory 
inferior  service,  and  by  the  latter  the  complete  and 
higher  office  of  the  sacerdotal  function.  But.  by 
contributing  to  the  means  of  establishing  public 
worship,  the  whole  nation  shares  in  it;  and  there- 
fore the  description  of  the  officiating  persons  very 
properly  concludes  with  the  people   (xxx). 

(7)  Tabernacle  and  Furniture.  As  a  suitable 
sequel  to  the  former  follows  the  description  of  the 
use  and  nature  of  the  implements  requisite  for  the 
service  of  the  priests,  such  as  the  brass  laver  for 
sacred  ablutions,  the  preparation  of  the  perfume 
and  anointing  oil  (xxx:i7-38).  These  regulations 
being  made,  men  endowed  with  the  Spirit  of  God 
were  also  to  be  appointed  for  making  the  sacred 
tabernacle  and  all  its  •furniture  (xxxi:!-2).  The 
description  of  the  sanctuary,  priesthood,  and  mode 
of  worship,  is  next  followed  by  that  of  the  sacred 
times  and  periods  (xxxi:i2.  sq.)  Of  the  sacred 
times  there  is  here  only  appointed  the  Sabbath,  in 
which  the  other  regulations  are  contained  as  in 
their  germ.  God  having  delivered  to  Moses  the 
tables  of  the  law.  the  construction  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  tabernacle  might  thus  at  once  have 
been  begun,  had  its  further  progress  not  been  in- 
terrupted by  an  act  of  idolatry  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  and  their  punishment  for  that  ofTcnse, 
which  form  the  subject  of  the  narrative  in  ch. 
xxxii-xxxiv.  Contrary  and  in  opposition  to  all 
that  had  been  done  by  Jehovah  for  an<l  in  the 
presence  of  Israel,  the  subjective  formidable  apos- 
lacy  of  the  latter  manifests  inclf  in  a  mo>it 
melancholy  manner,  as  an  ominously  significant 
prophetic  fact,  which  is  incessantly  repeated  in 
the  history  of  subsequent  generations.  The  nar- 
rative of  it  is  therefore  closely  connected  with  the 
foregoing  accounts — Jehovah's  mercy  and  gra- 
cious faithfulness  on  the  one  hand,  and  Israel's 
barefaced  ingratitude  on  the  other,  bring  in- 
timately connected.  This  connection  forms  the  lead- 
ing idea  of  the  whole  history  of  the  theocracy.  It 
is  not  till  after  the  narrative  of  this  momentous 
event  that  the  account  of  the  construction  and 
completion  of  the  labcrnacle  can  proceed  (xxxv- 
xl).  which  account  becomes  more  circumstantial 
in  proportion  as  the  subject  itself  is  of  greater 
importance.  Above  all.  it  is  faithfully  shown 
that  all  was  done  according  to  the  commands  of 
Jehovah. 

In  the  descriptive  history  of  Exodus  a   fi.xcil 


plan,  in  conformity  with  the  principles  above 
stated,  is  consistently  and  visibly  carried  through 
the  whole  of  the  book,  thus  giving  us  the  surest 
guarantee  for  the  unity  of  both  the  book  and 
its  author. 

(8)  Criticism,  (a)  For  neological  criticism  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  stamp  this  book 
as  a  later  production,  the  miracles  contained  in 
its  first  part  but  too  manifestly  clashing  with  the 
principles  in  which  that  criticism  takes  its  starting 
point.  Its  votaries  therefore  have  endeavored  to 
show  that  those  miracles  were  mythological  fic- 
tions which  had  been  gradually  developed  in 
process  of  time,  so  that  the  very  composition  of 
the  book  itself  must  necessarily  have  been  of  a 
later  date.  Neither  do  we  wonder  at  such  at- 
tempts and  efTorts.  since  the  very  essence  and  cen- 
tral point  of  the  accounts  of  the  miracles  given  in 
that  book  are  altogether  at  variance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  rationalism  and  its  criticism,  which  can 
by  no  means  admit  the  rise  and  formation  of  a 
people  under  such  miraculous  circumstances,  such 
peculiar  belief,  and,  in  a  religious  point  of  view, 
such  an  independent  existence,  at  the  side  of  all 
the  other  nations  of  antiquity.  Indeed,  the  spirit- 
ual substance  of  the  whole,  the  divine  idea  which 
pervades  and  combines  all  its  details,  is  in  itself 
such  a  miracle,  such  a  peculiar  and  wondrous 
phenomenon,  as  to  lend  natural  support  and  un- 
deniable confirmation  to  the  isolated  and  physical 
wonders  themselves ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  the  latter  without  creating  a  second  and  new 
wonder,  an  unnatural  course  in  the  Jewish  history. 
Nor  is  that  part  of  the  book  which  contains  the 
miracles  deficient  in  numerous  historical  proofs  in 
verification  of  them,  (b)  As  the  events  of  this 
history  are  laid  in  Eg>'pt  and  Arabia,  we  have 
ample  opportunity  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the 
Mosaical  accounts,  and  surely  we  find  nowhere 
the  least  transgression  against  Egv'ptian  institu- 
tions and  customs;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  most  evi- 
dent that  the  author  had  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  Egyptian  institutions  and  the  spirit  that 
pervaded  them.  Exodus  contains  a  mass  of  in- 
cidents and  detailed  descriptions  which  have 
gained  new  force  from  the  modem  discoveries 
and  researches  in  the  field  of  Egyptian  antiquities. 
(See  Exodus,  Geography  of  the.)  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the 
desert  also  evinces  such  a  thorough  familiarity 
with  the  localities  as  to  excite  the  utmost  respect 
of  scrupulous  and  scientific  travelers  of  our  own 
time  for  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch.  Nor 
is  the  passover-festival,  its  rise  and  nature,  less 
confirmatory  of  the  incidents  connected  with  it. 
(c)  The  arrangements  of  the  tabernacle,  described 
in  the  second  part  of  Exodus,  likewise  throw 
a  favorable  light  on  the  historical  authenticity 
of  the  preceding  events;  and  the  least  ten- 
able of  all  Ibc  olijections  against  it  are.  that  the 
architectural  arrangements  of  the  tabernacle  Wi^re 
too  artificial,  and  the  materials  and  richness  too 
costly  and  precious  for  the  condition  and  po<;ition 
of  the  Jews  at  that  early  period,  etc.  But  the 
critics  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
Israelites  of  that  period  were  a  people  who  had 
come  out  from  Eg>-pt.  a  people  possessing  wealth. 
Egyptian  culture  and  arts,  which  we  adpiire  even 
now.  in  the  works  which  have  descended  to  us 
from  ancient  Egypt;  .so  that  it  cannot  sciiii 
strange  to  see  the  Hebrews  in  possession  of  the 
materials  or  artistical  knowledge  requisite  for 
the  construction  of  the  tabernacle.  Moreover,  the 
csiablishnient  of  a  tent  as  a  sanctuary  for  the 
Hebrews  can  only  be  explained  from  their  abode 
in  the  desert,  being  in  perfect  unison  with  their 
then  roving  and  nomadic  life,    (d)  The  extremely 
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simple  and  sober  style  and  views  throughout  the 
whole  narrative  afford  a  sure  guarantee  for  its 
authenticity  and  originality.  All  these  incidents 
are  described  in  plain  and  clear  terms,  without  the 
least  vestige  of  later  embellishments  and  false 
extolling  of  former  ages.  The  Pentateuch,  sotne 
critics  assert,  is  written  for  the  interest  and  in 
favor  of  the  hierarchy;  but  can  there  be  more 
anti-hierarchical  details  than  are  found  in  that 
book?  The  whole  representation  indicates  the 
strictest  impartiality  and  truth.  (See  Penta- 
TEUCij.)  H.  A.  C.  H. 

(9)  Three  Authors.  G.  Harford-Battersby,  in 
presenting  the  view  that  three  authors  were  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  Exodus,  says :  "But 
when  it  is  shown  that  the  present  narrative  is 
made  up  of  three,  so  far  contrasting  with  one  an- 
other as  to  prove  themselves  much  later  in  date 
than  the  period  of  which  they  treat,  and  the  work, 
not  merely  of  different  individuals,  but  of  differ- 
ent schools  of  historical  writing ;  and  when  the 
further  step  is  taken  of  disentangling,  with  in- 
finite pains  of  many  laborers  in  many  lands,  the 
several  threads  of  narrative,  and  recombining  them 
in  something  like  their  original  connections, 
the  work  of  constructive  criticism  must  be  held 
to  have  been  well  known.  Each  document  has  its 
individual  standpoint,  even  as  each  of  the  synop- 
tic Gospels  presents  its  own  picture  of  the  life  of 
Christ.  The  Book  of  Exodus  is  like  a  grand 
symphony,  which  was  once  thought  to  give  har- 
mony without  discord,  but  is  now  being  found, 
in  virtue  of  elements  which  by  themselves  are 
sharply  discordant,  to  sound  forth  a  yet  richer 
harmony." 

EX0DX7S,  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE.  The 
geography  of  "the  Exodus"  was  for  a  long  time  a 
problem  which  seemed  to  be  beyond  solution 
Many  critics  who  knew  nothing  of  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  country,  and  nothing  of  the  sur- 
roundings were  free  to  declare  that  so  great  a  mul- 
titude of  people  could  never  have  passed  over  the 
route  which  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  claims 
that  they  did  pass  over,  that  they  never  could 
have  been  fed  in  such  a  wilderness,  and  that  there 
never  was  any  "manna  from   Heaven,"  etc. 

But  science  came  to  the  rescue  and  the  whole 
Peninsula  of  Sinai  was  carefully  surveyed  by  the 
officers  of  the  English  government.  The  Ord- 
nance Survey  in  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  has  set- 
tled many  questions  which  were  before  open  to 
discussion  even  among  scholars,  therefore  a  new 
presentation  of  this  subject  in  the  light  of  all 
available  scientific  information  must  be  of  g^eat 
value. 

1.  GestimonyofSirfVUUam'DaWson.  In 
this  important  field  we  have  no  higher  authority 
than  Sir  J.  William  Dawson,  C.M.G.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.,  who  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  among 
modern  geologists.  This  careful  scholar  not  only 
studied  all  the  official  reports  upon  this  subject, 
but  gave  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  actual  individ- 
ual investigation  of  the  land,  in  the  light  of 
modern  science,  and  rigidly  examined  the  route 
over  which  this  people  passed.  We  therefore 
present  the  following  abridgment  of  the  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  from  his  pen : 

(1)  The  Ordnance  Survey.  In  so  far  as  the 
journey  of  the  Hebrews  from  the  Red  Sea  to 
Sinai  is  concerned,  little  remains  to  be  done 
with  reference  to  the  geographical  details.  The 
admirable  work  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  has 
forever  settled  all  questions  respecting  the  Mount 
of  the  Law  and  the  way  thither.  It  has  done  more 
than  this ;  for  the  accurate  labors  of  the  scien- 
tific surveyor,  while  they  have  dissipated  multi- 
tudes of  theories  formed  by  unscientific  travelers, 


have  vindicated  in  the  most  remarkable  manner 
the  truthfulness  of  the  narratives  in  Exodus  and 
Numbers. 

Every  scientific  man  who  reads  the  reports  of 
the  Survey  and  studies  its  maps,  must  agree 
with  the  late  Professor  Palmer  that  they  'afford 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  contemporary  charac- 
ter of  the  narrative.'  They  prove,  in  short,  that 
the  narrator  must  have  personally  traversed  the 
country  and  must  have  been  a  witness  of  the 
events  he  narrates.  More  than  this ;  they  show 
that  the  narrative  must  have  been  a  sort  of  a 
daily  journal,  written  from  time  to  time  as  events 
proceeded,  and  not  corrected  even  to  reconcile 
apparent  contradictions,  the  explanation  of  which 
only  becomes  evident  on  study  of  the  ground. 

(2)  Erom  Barneses  to  the  Red  Sea.  The 
labors  of  the  Survey  did  not  extend  to  the  route 
of  the  Exodus  from  Rameses  to  the  Red  Sea; 
and  on  that  portion  of  it,  some  uncertainty  ex- 
isted until  a  very  recent  date.  More  especially 
was  this  true  in  consequence  of  the  theory  ad- 
vanced by  the  learned  Egyptologist,  M.  Brugsch, 
who,  having  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
city  of  Rameses,  the  point  of  departure  of  the 
Exodus,  is  identical  with  Zoan,  (which  see),  con- 
cluded that  the  route  of  the  Israelites  lay,  not  to 
the  Red  Sea,  but  along  the  border  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Fortunately  the  recent  discovery  by 
M.  Naville  (T/if  Store  City  of  Pithom'  Lon- 
don) of  the  true  site  of  Pithom  at  Tel  el  Mask- 
hutah  in  the  wady  Tumilat,  when  conjoined  with 
the  fact  that  Pithom  was  the  chief  city  of  the 
district  of  Succoth  mentioned  in  the  Exodus,  and 
that  it  was  one  of  the  two  'store  cities'  or  garri- 
son towns,  that  the  Israelites  are  said  to  have 
been  compelled  to  build  for  Pharaoh  in  the  land 
of  Goshen,  has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
subject. 

It  marks  one  stake  of  the  Exodus,  and  also 
carries  with  it  the  consequence  that  as  Rameses 
must  have  been  one  day's  march,  or  thereabout, 
to  the  west  of  Succoth,  it  also  was  in  Wady  Tum- 
ilat, but  at  the  western  end  of  it.  Certain  ruins 
at  the  entrance  of  the  wady  Tumilat,  hitherto 
regarded  by  many  as  marking  the  site  of  Pithom, 
are  therefore  in  all  probability  those  of  Rameses. 
Further,  as  the  monuments  at  both  places  indi- 
cate that  Rameses  the  Great  (or  Rameses  II) 
was  their  builder,  the  view  held  by  the  majority 
of  Egyptologists,  that  this  king  was  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  oppression,  is  confirmed. 

The  site  of  Pithom  is  distinctly  visible  from 
the  railway,  about  twelve  miles  west  of  Ismailia, 
and  presents  the  ruins  of  fortifications  and  ex- 
tensive granaries  built  with  crude  brick,  some 
portions  of  which  probably  date  from  before  the 
Exodus,  though  the  site  was  occupied  down  to 
Roman  times  as  the  chief  town  of  Succoth  and  an 
important  frontier  post.     (See  Pithom.) 

(3)  A  New  Bjrnasty.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  Rameses  I,  the  grandfather  or  grand- 
uncle  of  Rameses  II,  was  the  founder  of  a  new 
dynasty,  that  Seti  I  and  his  son  Rameses  II 
were  both  constructors  of  important  public  works 
in  Lower  Egypt,  that  both  carried  on  great  for- 
eign wars,  draining  the  resources  of  Egypt,  and 
that  both  were  great  temple  builders,  and  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  priesthood. 

These  facts  illustrate  the  statement  respecting 
a  new  king  who  'knew  net  Joseph,'  (Exod.  i  :8) 
and  afford  reasons  for  the  hardness  of  the  bondage 
to  which  the  Israelites  were  subjected  as  a  for- 
eign people  doomed  to  compulsory  labor. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  that  the  time  of 
the  Exodus  was  in  the  reign  of  Menephtah,  the 
son  and  successor  of   Rameses,  that  the   wady 
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Tiitnilat  was  the  land  of  Goshen,  or  a  principal 
pan  of  It,  and  that  Rameses  and  Succoth  were  m 
this  valley  let  us  study  the  geographical  condi- 
tions of  the  question. 

(4)  Geographical  Conditions.  On  the  east 
side  of  tlie  delta  of  the  Nile,  about  fifty  miles 
northeast  of  Cairo,  a  narrow  valley  of  cultivated 
soil  extends  eastward  about  eighty  miles.  This 
valley,  wady  Tumilat,  anciently  the  land  of 
Goshen  or  Gesen,  is  only  a  few  miles  wide  at  its 
western  end,  and  gradually  narrows  towards  the 
east. 

The  recent  surveys  of  the  British  Military  Engi- 
neers (Lt.-Col.  Ardagh,  Major  Spaight,  and 
Lieut.  Burton,  R.  E.)  also  render  it  certain  that 
this  valley  once  carried  a  branch  of  the  Nile, 
which  discharged  its  waters  into  the  Red  Sea. 
This  branch,  or  a  canal  representing  it,  must  have 
existed  in  the  days  of  Moses.  At  present  this 
valley  is  watered  by  the  Sweetwater  Canal,  run- 
ning from  the  Nile  to  Suez ;  and  though  prob- 
ably inferior  to  the  land  of  Goshen,  in  its  best 
days  Uee  Goshen;  is  still  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful districts  in  Egypt,  at  least  in  its  western 
part. 

The  position  of  this  valley  accords  wonderfully 
with  the  scriptural  notices  of  it.  It  would  be  the 
only  convenient  entrance  into  Egypt  for  Jacob 
with  his  flocks  and  herds.  It  was  separated  to  a 
great  degree  from  the  rest  of  Egypt,  and  was  emi- 
nently suited  to  be  the  residence  of  a  pastoral  and 
agricultural  people,  differing  in  their  habits  from 
the  Egyptians,  and  accu^^tomcd  in  their  modes  of 
life  to  the  habits  of  Palestine. 

At  the  date  of  the  Exodus,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Psalms  lxxviii:l2,  the  court  of  Pharaoh  was 
held  in  Zoan  or  Tanis,  about  thirty  miles  to  the 
north  of  the  land  of  Goshen. 

Goaded  by  oppression  and  stimulated  by  the 
exhortations  and  prophecies  of  Moses  and  Aaroi<, 
the  Hebrew  bondsmen  had  assumed  an  altitude 
of  passive  resistance,  and  had  probably  gathered 
in  great  numbers  at  Rameses  and  its  vicinity, 
a  most  convenient  rallying  place,  both  for  those 
in  the  land  of  Goshen  and  those  scattered  over 
other  parts  of  Egypt.  Moses  and  Aaron  passed 
to  and  fro  between  Zoan  and  Rameses  acting  ?.3 
ambassadors  of  their  people  ( Exod.  iv:29;  v:i;. 
The  king's  chariot  force,  assembled  at  or  near 
Zoan,  commanded  the  land  of  Goshen.  The 
Hebrews,  therefore,  could  not  move  without  the 
king's  consent.  Knowing  this,  and  knowing  also 
that  the  beginning  of  actual  civil  war  might  be 
the  signal  for  rebellion  among  other  subject 
,\siatic  people,  the  kinR  thought  best  to  temporize. 
In  such  cases  of  political  deadlock,  providence 
often  cuts  the  knot.    It  was  so  in  this  instance. 

(5)  Beginning  of  the  Exodus.  The  continued 
plagues  inflicted  upon  Kg>'pt  at  length  pro- 
duced such  discontent  among  the  people  that 
the  king  was  forced  to  let  the  Hebre\vs  go. 
The  mandate  was  no  sooner  given  than  it  was 
acted  upon,  for  if  Pharaoh  should  change  his 
mind,  he  still  had  them  in  his  power  for  two 
days'  march  at  least.  The  camp  at  Rameses  was 
therefore  broken  up;  and,  gathering  up  their 
countrymen  as  they  passed,  and  receiving  from 
the  Egyptians  gifts  and  contributions  in  .lieu  of 
the  property  they  had  to  leave  behind,  they  hur- 
ried on  eastward,  executing  in  one  day  ap- 
parently a  march  of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles.  This 
IS  a  long  march  for  such  a  body  of  fugitives;  but 
their  haste  was  great  and  their  tribal  organiza- 
tion was  good,  while  their  powers  of  walking  may 
be  supposed  to  have  resembled  those  of  the  pres- 
ent fellahs  of  Egj'pt. 

They  are  said  to  have  reached  the  district  of 


Succoth  (which  see),  and  to  have  encamped 
within  Its  limits,  probably  to  the  west  of  Pithom 
There  is  no  more  likely  place  for  this  encamp- 
ment than  the  neighborhood  of  Kassassin,  where 
there  is  abundance  of  forage  and  water,  and  a 
defensible  position,  reasons  which  weighed  in  ou' 
own  time  with  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  in  selecting 
this  as  a  halting  point  in  his  march  on  Tel-el- 
Kebir. 

Meeting  with  no  molestation  or  pursuit,  they 
continued  their  march  on  the  following  day,  and 
encamped  at  Etham.  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  of 
Etliam,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  wady  Tumilat. 
We  learn  from  Numbers  xxxiii  :8  that  all  the 
desert  east  of  the  present  Suez  Canal  was  called 
the  desert  of  Etliam,  and  the  'edge'  of  this  desert 
on  the  route  followed  by  the  Israelites  must  have 
been  near  the  present  town  of  Ismailia,  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Timsah. 

Probably  the  encampment  was  not  far  from 
the  present  Nefish  station,  a  little  west  of  the 
town,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  here  the 
desert  presents,  in  consequence  of  a  slight  eleva- 
tion above  the  bottom  of  the  wady,  a  belter  de- 
fined 'edge'  than  usual. 

When  at  Ismailia  we  rode  over  this  ground 
and  could  imagine  the  Hebrew  leader  looking  out 
from  the  sand  hills  behind  his  encampment,  with 
anxious  eyes,  to  the  east  and  the  south,  where 
his  alternative  lines  of  march  lay,  and  to  the 
west,  whence  Pharaoh's  chariots  might  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  him. 

But  here  a  new,  and  at  first  sight,  a  strange 
order  is  given  to  the  fugitives.  They  are  not  to 
go  any  farther  eastward  in  what  seems  the  di- 
rect road  to  Canaan.  They  are  to  turn  to  the 
south,  at  right  angles  to  their  former  course  along 
the  west  side  of  Lake  Timsah  and  the  Bitter 
Lake,  the  latter  then  probably  the  nonhern  end 
of  the  Yam  Suph  or  Red  Sea.  The  explanation 
given  to  Moses  is  that  by  this  movement  God 
will  be  honored  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his 
host'  (Exod.  xiv:4);  but  in  what  way  is  not 
staled  beforehand. 

In  executing  this  apparently  retrograde  move- 
ment, Moses  appears  to  have  kept  in  view,  as 
heretofore,  the  wisest  means  to  protecl  his  people 
in  all  events,  and  without  reference  to  any 
possible  miracle.  And  here  I  would  note  that  the 
gathering  at  Rameses,  the  holding  the  people  in 
readiness  for  instant  motion,  the  march  by  the 
wady  Tumilat.  and  the  position  taken  iiii  at 
Etham,  are  all  vindicated  by  the  ground  as  good 
and  wisely  planned  strategetical  tnovement^  Moses 
and  the  elders  of  Israel  were  not  mere  waiters  on 
Providence.  They  were  men  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion. 

(8)  Place  of  Crossing.  The  full  responsibility 
of  his  position  was  now  upon  the  leader  of  the 
Exodus.  He  had,  it  is  true,  passed  over  the 
perilous  o|)en  country  between  Etham  and  the 
defile  of  Geneffeh,  but  here  he  must  make  a  stand. 
The  children  of  Israel  were,  however,  in  no 
mood  to  fight  for  their  liberty,  and  it  appears  from 
Exod.  xix  that  they  would  rather  surrender  and 
return  to  Egypt.  Moses  remonstrated  and  as- 
sured them  that  the  Lord  would  fight  for  them ; 
but  it  was  of  no  avail.  And  when  he  'cried  unto 
the  Lord'  the  order  was  given  to  plunge  into  the 
sea  and  cross  it.  The  [leoplc  who  wouhl  not  fight 
were  willing  to  flee.  They  had  faith  in  God, 
though  their  long  bondage  had  made  them  cow- 
ards as  regarded  the  Kgyplians  Their  faith  was 
rewarded  by  a  miraculous  passage,  in  regard 
to  which  a  'strong  east  wind'  driving  the  waters 
before  it,  is  especially  mentioned  as  a  secondary 
cause   (Exod.  xiv:2i).     After  a  somewhat  care- 
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ful  examination  of  the  country  in  reference  to  the 
crossing  place,  I  believe  that  only  one  spot  can 
be  found  which  will  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the 
Mosaic  narrative,  namely,  the  south  part  of 
the  Bitter  Lake,  between  station  Fayid  on  the 
railway  and  station  Genefifeh.  Near  this  place 
are  some  mconsiderable  ancient  ruins,  and  fiats 
covered  with  arundo  and  scirpus  which  may 
represent  Pi-hahiroth.  On  the  west  is  a  some- 
what detached  peak,  known  as  Jebel  Shebreniet, 
more  than  five  hundred  feet  high,  commanding 
a  wide  prospect  and  forming  a  most  conspicuous 
object  to  the  traveler  approaching  from  the 
north.  Here  also  is  a  basin-like  plain,  suitable  for 
an  encampment,  and  at  its  north  side  the  foot  of 
Jebel  Shebremet  juts  out  so  as  to  form  a  narrow 
pass,  easy  of  defense.  Here  also  the  Bitter  Lake 
narrows  and  its  shallow  part  begins,  and  a  north- 
east wind,  combined  with  a  low  tide,  would  pro- 
duce the  greatest  possible  effect  in  lowering  the 
water. 

It  may  be  further  observed  as  an  incidental  cor- 
roboration that  the  narrative  in  Exodus  states 
that  after  crossing  the  sea  the  Israelites  journeyed 
three  days  and  found  no  water. 

From  the  place  above  referred  to,  three  days' 
journey  would  bring  them  to  the  Wells  of  Moses, 
opposite  Suez,  which  thus  come  properly  into 
place  as  the  Marah  of  the  narrative,  whereas  the 
ordinary  theory  of  crossing  at  Suez  would  bring 
the  people  at  once  to  these  wells.  After  crossing 
the  Red  Sea  they  journeyed  through  the  wilder- 
ness of  Etham  into  the  wilderness  of  Shur,  and  in 
three  days  encamped  at  the  wells  of  Marah 
(Comp.  Exod.  xiii:2o;  Num.  xxxiii:8;  Exod.  xv: 
22). 

The  three  days'  journey  here  would  not  be  long 
ones,  but  there  was  now  no  reason  for  haste,  and 
the  absence  of  water  would  not  be  favorable  to 
long  marches. 

(7)  Physical  Changes.  The  question  has 
often  been  raised  whether  at  the  time  of  the  Ex- 
odus, the  Red  Sea  extended  farther  north  than  at 
present.  In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  stated,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  terms  of  the  narrative 
in  Exodus  imply,  and  the  geological  structure 
of  the  country  proves  that  there  must  have  been 
a  land  connection  between  Africa  and  Asia,  north 
of  Ismailia,  at  the  place  which  is  now  the  highest 
point  nf  the  isthmus. 

Further,  without  entering  into  details,  I  may 
say  that  there  are  also  good  geological  reasons 
for  the  belief  that  there  has  been  in  modern  times 
a  slight  elevation  of  the  isthmus  on  the  south  side, 
corresponding  to  the  slight  depression  known  to 
have  occurred  on  the  north  side.  It  seems  also 
certain  that  in  the  time  of  Moses  a  large  volume 
of  the  Nile  water  was  during  the  inundation  sent 
eastward  toward  the  Red  Sea.  There  is,  there- 
fore, nothing  unreasonable  in  supposing  that  the 
Bitter  Lake  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  consti- 
tuted an  extension  of  the  sea.  Further,  such  an 
extension  would  be  subject  to  considerable  fluctu- 
ations of  level,  occasioned  by  the  winds  and  tides. 
These  now  occur  towards  the  head  of  the  sea. 

Near  Suez  I  passed  over  lar<Te  surfaces  of  des- 
ert, which  I  was  told  were  inundated  on  occasion 
of  high  tides  and  e.T^terly  winds,  and  at  levels 
which  the  sea  now  fails  to  reach,  there  are  sands 
holding  recent  marine  shells  in  such  a  state  of 
preservation  that  not  many  centuries  may  have 
elapsed  since  they  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

2.  Other  Scientists.  Professor  Hull  takes 
nearly  the  same  view  with  reference  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  isthmus  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus. 
It  has  also  been  advocated  by  Hitter  and  by  Mr. 


Reginald  S.  Poole.  It  appears  to  be  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  inscriptions  discovered  by  Naville 
at  Pithom.  He  finds  also  that  a  place  called  Pi- 
kerehet  lay  at  no  great  distance  eastward  from 
Pithom,  and  supposes  that  this  may  be  the  Pi- 
hahiroth  of  Exodus  xiv:2,  9.  (See  Pi-hahiroth.) 
He  also  finds  that  down  to  Roman  times  Pithom, 
or  Heroopolis  (Hieroopolis),  as  it  was  called,  is 
described  as  being  near  to  the  Red  Sea,  which  must 
to  some  extent,  have  been  navigable  up  to  Lake 
Timsah.  Naville  is  disposed  to  place  Pi-hahiroth 
and  consequently  the  place  of  crossing,  farther  up 
to  the  north  than  Bitter  Lake,  or  between  this 
and  Lake  Timsah.  My  impression  is,  however, 
that  these  places  are  too  near  Etham,  and  too  far 
from  the  probable  site  of  Marah,  to  fulfill  the 
conditions  of  the  narrative. 

3.  "Biblical  Statements.  There  are  two  state- 
ments in  Exodus  and  Numbers  which  have  always 
appeared  to  me  to  fix  the  meaning  of  the  author 
of  the  narrative,  who  has  been  found  in  other 
cases  scrupulously  exact  in  his  geographical  state- 
ments. 

(1)  Opinion  of  Pharaoh.  The  first  is  the  opin- 
ion attributed  to  Pharaoh,  when  he  heard  of  the 
southward  march  from  Etham.  that  the  Israelites 
were  entangled  in  the  land,  and  that  the  wilder- 
ness had  shut  them  in.  Unless  the  Red  Sea  or 
some  other  impassable  obstacle  existed  south  of 
Lake  Timsah  he  could  not  have  formed  this  opin- 
ion. 

(2)  Etham  and  Shur.  The  second  state- 
ment referred  to  is  in  the  use  of  the  terms 
'Etham'  and  'Shur,'  and  the  three  days'  journey 
before  reaching  Marah,  which  I  take  to  be  the 
wells  of  Moses  opposite  Suez,  though  I  know  the 
site  is  usually  placed  farther  south.  Putting  to- 
gether the  statements  in  Exodus  and  Numbers, 
we  find  the  first  desert  encampment  at  Etham  on 
the  border  of  that  desert.  Then,  after  crossing 
the  Red  Sea,  we  find  the  people  still  in  the  desert 
of  Etham,  and  journeying  in  it  three  days  into 
the  desert  of  Shur  in  the  south. 

Now,  if  the  desert  of  Etham  is  that  of  the 
Atamu  or  border  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  desert  of 
Shur,  or  the  wall,  is  that  bounded  by  the  wall 
of  the  escarpment  of  the  Tih,  and  if  the  wells  of 
Marah  are  the  first  great  springs  that  issue  from 
the  base  of  this  escarpment,  we  have  a  clear  and 
accurate  topographical  description,  given  in  a  few 
words,  but  in  a  manner  to  emphasize  the  first 
journeys  in  the  waterless  desert  and  the  first 
experience  of  the  brackish  desert  springs,  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  sweet  waters  of  the  Nile. 

(3)  Strategical  Reasons.  Another  point  of 
inquiry  relates  to  the  reason  why  the  army  of  Is- 
rael did  not  cross  the  neck  of  land  between  Lake 
Timsah  and  the  Bitter  Lake  rather  than  go  far- 
ther south.  A  sufficient  reason  for  this  may  ap- 
pear to  be  the  command  to  pass  southward  to  the 
Red  Sea,  that  God's  purpose  with  reference  to  the 
Egyptians  might  be  fulfilled.  But  if  we  look  for 
prudential  and  strategical  reasons  in  addition, 
these  may  be  found  in  the  difficulty  of  crossing 
at  this  place  in  face  of  an  approaching  Egyptian 
army,  even  if  crossing  there  was  practicable,  which 
the  considerations  .ibove  stated  render  at  least 
doubtful,  and  in  the  possible  existence  of  Egyptian 
garrisons  in  this  part  of  the  isthmus,  where  at 
other  periods  they  are  known  to  have  been  posted. 
With  reference  to  this  last  consideration,  it  has 
often  been  overlooked  that  the  king  of  Egypt  was 
about  this  time  obliged  to  meet  a  serious  invasion 
of  Libyans  and  other  peoples  on  the  west,  and 
that  this  mav  have  compelled  him  to  withdraw  or 
weaken  his  garrisons  in  the  east.-  This  would  give 
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special  facilities  to  the  movement  of  the  Israelites, 
and  was  a  providential  aid  in  their  favor,  while 
the  particular  places  from  which  troops  had  been 
removed  may  have  been  a  factor  in  certain  move- 
ments. The  recent  revelations  of  the  Egyptian 
records  give  us  the  right  to  affirm  that  a  re- 
markable preparatory  provision  was  made  in  the 
providence  of  God  for  the  deliverance  of  His  peo- 
ple by  political  and  military  events  altogether  be- 
vond  their  control."-  Egypt  and  Syria,  by  Sir  J. 
William  Dawson,  C.  M.  G.,  LL.  D.,  V.  R.  S  (pp. 
51-74). 

The  reader  may  refer  to  Dr.  Kellogg's  Lectures 
oil  Abraham.  Joseph  and  Moses;  Report  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  on  Sinai  (British  Government;  ; 
Pithoin.  by  Naville;  Trumbull's  Kadesh  Borneo; 
and  Palmer's  Desert  of  the  Exodus. 

Egypt  and  Syria,  by  Sir  J.  William  Dawson, 
C.  M.  G..  L.L.D.,  F.  R.  S.  (pp.  5i-74)- 

EXODUS,  THE  (eks'6-diis),  (Heb.  ^^'-^   ^'^^l 

ve-ale  Uh  she-moth  ,  a  going  out,  a  way  out). 

The  intention  of  Jehovah  to  deliver  the  Israel- 
ites from  Eg>'ptian  bondage  was  made  known  to 
Moses  from  the  burning  bush  at  Mount  Horeb, 
while  he  kept  the  flock  of  Jethro,  his  father-in- 
law. 

(1)  Preparatory  History.  Under  the  divine 
direction  Moses,  in  conjunction  with  Aaron,  as- 
sembled the  elders  of  the  nation,  and  acquainted 
them  with  the  gracious  design  of  Heaven.  After 
this  they  had  an  interview  with  Pharaoh,  and 
requested  permission  for  the  people  to  go,  in 
order  to  hold  a  feast  unto  God  in  the  wilderness. 
The  result  was.  not  only  refusal,  but  the  doubling 
of  all  the  burdens  which  the  Israelites  had  pre- 
viously had  to  bear.  Moses  hereupon,  suffering 
reproach  from  his  people,  consults  Jehovah,  who 
assures  him  that  he  would  compel  Pharaoh  'to 
drive  them  out  of  his  land.'  'I  will  rid  you  out  of 
their  bondage,  and  I  will  redeem  you  with  a 
stretched-out  arm  and  with  great  judgments' 
(Exod.  iii-vi  :6).  Then  ensue  a  scries  of  miracles, 
commonly  called  the  plagues  of  Egypt  (Exod. 
vi-xii).     (  See  Plague.) 

(2)  Departure.  .-\t  last,  overcome  by  the 
calamities  sent  upon  him,  Pharaoh  yielded  all 
that  was  demanded,  saying.  'Rise  up,  and  get  you 
forth  from  among  my  people,  both  ye  and  the 
children  of  Israel :  and  go  serve  the  Lord  as  ye 
have  said;  also  take  your  flocks  and  your  herds, 
and  be  gone.'  Thus  driven  out,  the  Israelites,  to 
the  number  of  about  600,000  fighting  men,  ready 
for  war  (Num.  i:46),  beside  women  and  children, 
and  men  not  fit  for  war,  left  the  land,  attended 
by  a  mixed  multitude,  with  their  flocks  and  herds, 
even  very  much  cattle  (Exod.  xii:3l,  sq.)  Being 
"thrust  out'  of  the  country,  they  had  not  time  to 
prepare  for  themselves  suitable  provisions,  and 
therefore  they  baked  unleavened  cakes  of  the 
dough  which  they  brought  forth  out  of  Eg)'pl. 

On  the  night  of  the  selfsame  day  which  termi- 
nated a  period  of  430  years,  during  which  they 
had  been  in  Egypt,  were  they  led  forth  from 
Ramcscs,  or  Goshen.     (See  Goshen.) 

(3)  Boute.  There  is  cxmsiderable  difficulty  in 
settling  the  exact  route  of  the  Exodus.  The 
miracles  by  the  hand  of  Moses  were  wrought  at 
Zoan,  that  is  Tanis  ( Ps.  Ixxviii:i2),  and  R.nmescs 
was  a  suburb  of  that  capital.  Thence  the  Israel- 
ites journeyed  to  Succoth  (Exod.  xii:37),  the 
site  of  which  is  marked  by  Tell  el-Maskhiitah  in 
the  wady  Tumilat,  32  miles  south-southeast  of 
Tanis  and  11  miles  west  of  Ismailia.  They  did 
not  take  the  shortest  route  to  Palestine,  which  lay 
through  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  but  thev  went 
by   the   way   of  the   wilderness   by   the   Red   Sea 


(xiii:i7,  18).  Their  first  encampment  after  leav- 
ing Succoth  was  Etham.  The  site  has  not  been 
identified;  but  it  was  on  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
nc-s  (verse  20).  Thence  they  turned  back  and  en- 
camped before  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol  and 
the  sea,  before  Baal-zephon  (xiv:2;  Num.  xxxiii : 
7).  This  camp  has  not  been  definitely  located. 
It  was,  however,  west  of  the  Red  Sea.  (Davis, 
Bih.  Die). 

(4)  Passage  of  the  Sea.  When  they  were  en- 
camped before  Pi-iiahikoth  (which  sec)  be- 
tween Migdol  and  the  Red  Sea,  news  is  carried  to 
Pharaoh  which  leads  him  to  see  that  the  Israelites 
had  really  fled  from  his  yoke;  and  also  that, 
through  some  (to  him)  unaccountable  error,  they 
had  gone  towards  the  southeast,  had  reached  the 
sea,  and  were  hemmed  in  on  all  sides.  He  sum- 
mons his  troops  and  sets  out  in  pursuit — 'all  the 
horses  and  chariots  of  Pharaoh,  and  his  horsemen 
and  his  army ;'  and  he  'overtook  them  encamping 
by  the  sea,  beside  Pi-hahiroth.  before  Baal-zephon, 
(Exod.  xiv:9).  The  Israelites  see  their  pursuing 
enemy  approach,  and  are  alarmed.  Moses  assures 
them  of  divine  aid.  A  promise  was  given  as  of 
God  that  the  Israelites  should  go  on  dry  ground 
through  the  midst  of  the  sea;  and  that  the  Egyp- 
tians, attempting  the  same  path,  should  be  de- 
stroyed ;  'and  I  will  get  me  honor  upon  Pharaoh 
and  all  his  host,  upon  his  chariots  and  his  horse- 
men' (verse  17).  Here  a  very  extraordinary  event 
takes  place :  'The  angel  of  God,  which  went  be- 
fore the  camp  of  Israel,  removed  and  went  be- 
hind them  ;  and  the  pillar  of  the  cloud  went  from 
before  their  face  and  stood  behind  them ;  and  it 
came  between  the  camp  of  the  Egyptians  and  the 
camp  of  Israel ;  and  it  was  a  cloud  and  darkness 
to  them,  but  it  gave  light  by  night  to  these ;  so 
that  the  one  came  not  near  the  other  all  the  night' 
(verses  lo.  20).  Then  comes  the  division  of  the 
waters,  which  we  give  in  the  words  of  the  sacred 
historian  :  'And  Moses  stretched  out  his  hand  over 
the  sea,  and  the  Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go  back 
by  a  strong  east  wind  all  that  night,  and  made 
the  sea  dry  land,  and  the  waters  were  divided. 
And  the  children  of  Israel  went  into  the  midst  of 
the  sea  upon  the  dry  ground :  and  the  waters 
were  a  wall  unto  them  on  their  right  hand  and  on 
their  left.  .\nd  the  Eg)'ptians  pursued  and  went 
in  after  them  to  the  midst  of  the  sea.  even  all 
Pharaoh's  horses,  his  chariots,  and  his  horsemen,' 
but  not  Pharaoh  himself.  Delays  are  now  oc- 
casioned to  the  Egyptians;  their  chariot-wheels 
are  supernaturally  taken  off.  so  that  'in  the  morn- 
ing-watch they  drave  them  heavily.'  The  Egyp- 
tians are  troubled ;  they  urge  each  other  to  ny 
from  the  face  of  Israel.  'Then  Moses  stretched 
forth  his  hand  over  the  sea.  and  the  sea  returned 
to  his  strength  when  the  morning  appeared;  and 
the  Egyptians  fled  against  it ;  and  the  Lord 
overthrew  the  Eg)'ptians  in  the  midst  of  the  seo. 
And  the  waters  returned  and  covered  the  chariots 
and  the  horsemen  and  all  the  host  of  PItaraoh 
that  came  into  the  sea  after  them  ;  there  remained 
not  as  much  as  one  of  them.  But  the  children 
of  Israel  walked  upon  dry  land  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea,  and  the  waters  were  a  wall  unto  them  on  their 
right  hand  and  on  their  left.  .And  Israel  saw  the 
Egyptians  dead  upon  the  seashore;  and  the  people 
feared  the  Lord,  and  believed  the  Lord  and  his 
servant  .Muses'  1  verses  28.  .^^\  ). 

(5)  Objections.  The  opposition  to  the  scrip- 
tural account  has  been  of  two  kinds.  Some 
writers  (Wolfeiib.  /•'rn^'iii.  p.  t>4.  .ti/. )  have  at  once 
declared  the  whole  fabulous ;  a  course  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  taken  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Joscphus  (.-Inliq.  ii  :i6,  5).''  Others  have  striven 
to  explain  the  facts  by  the  aid  of  mere  natural 
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causes  ;  for  which  see  Winer,  H andivort erbuch , 
in  Meer  Rothes.  A  third  mode  of  explanation 
is  pursued  by  tha«e  who  do  not  deny  miracles  as 
such,  and  yet,  with  no  small  inconsistency,  seek 
to  reduce  this  particular  miracle  to  the  smallest 
dimensions.  Writers  who  see  in  the  deliverance 
of  the  Hebrews  the  hand  of  God  and  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  divine  purposes,  follow  the  account  in 
Scripture  implicitly,  placing  the  passage  at  Ras 
Attaka,  at  the  termination  of  the  Valley  of  Wan- 
dering; others,  who  go  on  rationalistic  princi- 
ples, find  the  sea  here  too  wide  and  too  deep  for 
their  purpose,  and  endeavor  to  fix  the  passage 
a  little  to  the  south  or  the  north  of  Suez. 

According  to  Mr.  Blumhardt  the  Red  Sea  at 
Suez  is  exceedingly  narrow,  and  it  cannot  be  that 
the  Israelites  here  experienced  the  power  and 
love  of  God  in  their  passage  through  the  Red 
Sea.  The  breadth  of  the  sea  is  at  present  scarcely 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  by  Suez.  Now  if  this  be  the 
part  which  they  crossed,  how  is  it  possible  that  all 
the  army  of  Pharoah,  with  his  chariots,  could 
have  been  drowned?  It  is  his  opinion  that  the 
Israelites  experienced  that  wonderful  deliverance 
about  thirty  miles  lower  down.  This  opinion  is 
also  strengthened  by  most  of  the  Eastern  churches, 
and  the  Arabs,  who  believe  that  the  Israelites 
reached  the  opposite  shore  at  a  place  called  Geb'el 
Pharaon,  which  on  that  account  has  received 
this  name.  If  we  accept  this  opinion,  it  agrees 
very  well  with  the  Scripture.  Still  more  impor- 
tant is  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Olin  (  Travels  in  the 
East,  New  York,  1843).  Dr.  Olin,  agrees  with 
Robinson  in  fixing  Etham  'on  the  border  of  the 
wilderness  which  stretches  along  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  arm  of  the  sea  which  runs  up  above  Suez.' 
At  this  point  he  says  the  Hebrews  were  com- 
manded to  turn.  They  turned  directly  south- 
ward 'and  marched  to  an  Exposed  position, 
hemmed  in  completely  by  the  sea,  the  desert,  and 
Mount  Attaka.  A  false  confidence  was  thus  ex- 
cited in  Pharaoh,  and  the  deliverance  was  made 
the  more  signal  and  the  more  impressive  alike  to 
the  Israelites  and  to  Egypt.  Admitting  the  possi- 
bility that  the  sea  at  Suez  may  h.-ive  been  wider 
and  deeper  than  it  is  now,  Olin  remarks,  'it 
must  still  have  been  very  difiicult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, for  the  army  of  Israel,  encumbered  with 
infants  and  aged  people,  as  well  as  with  flocks, 
to  pass  over  (near  Suez)  in  the  face  of  their  ene- 
mies' (i:  346).  Besides,  the  peculiarities  of 
the  place  must  have  had  a  tendency  to  disguise 
the  character  and  impair  the  effect  of  the  miracle. 
The  passage  made  at  the  intervention  of  Moses 
was  kept  open  all  night.  The  Egyptians  followed 
the  Hebrews  to  the  midst  of  the  sea,  when  the 
sea  engulfed  them.  'The  entire  night  seems  to 
have  been  consumed  in  the  passage.  It  is  hardly 
credible  that  so  much  time  should  have  been  con- 
sumed in  crossing  near  Suez,  to  accomplish  which 
one  or  two  hours  would  have  been  sufficient.' 
'Nor  is  it  conceivable  that  the  large  army  of  the 
Egyptians  should  have  been  at  once  within  the 
banks  of  so  narrow  a  cliannel.  The  more  ad- 
vanced troops  would  have  reached  the  opposite 
sBore  before  the  rear  had  entered  the  sea ; 
and  yet  we  know  that  all  Pharoah's  chariots  and 
horsemen  followed  to  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and, 
together  with  all  the  host  that  came  in  after 
them,  were  covered  with  the  returning  waves' 
(i.  348).  Preferring  the  position  at  Ras  Attaka, 
Olin  states  that  the  gulf  is  here  ten  or  twelve 
miles  wide.  'The  valley  expands  into  a  consid- 
erable plain,  bounded  by  lofty  precipitous  moun- 
tains on  the  right  and  left,  and  by  the  sea  in  front, 
and  is  sufficiently  ample  to  accommodate  the  vast 
number  of  human  beings  who  composed  the  two 


armies.'  'An  east  wind  would  act  almost  directly 
across  the  gulf.  It  would  be  unable  to  cooperate 
with  an  ebb  tide  in  removing  the  waters — no  ob- 
jections certainly  if  we  admit  the  exercise  of  God's 
miraculous  agency ;'  but  a  very  great  impediment 
in  the  way  of  any  rationalistic  hypothesis.  'The 
channel  is  wide  enough  to  allow  of  the  move- 
ments described  by  Moses,  and  the  time,  which 
embraced  an  entire  night,  was  sufficient  for  the 
convenient  march  of  a  large  army  over  such  a 
distance.'  'The  opinion  which  fixes  the  point  of 
transit  in  the  valley  or  wady  south  of  Mount  At- 
taka derives  confirmation  from  the  names  still 
attached  to  the  principal  objects  in  this  locality. 
Jebel  Attaka,  according  to  Mr.  Leider,  who  only 
confirms  the  statements  of  former  travelers,  means 
in  the  language  of  the  Arabs  "the  Mount  of  De- 
liverance." Baiideah  or  Bedeah.  the  name  of 
this  part  of  the  valley,  means  "the  Miraculous,"  ■ 
while  Wady  el  Tih  means  "the  Valley  of  Wan- 
derings." Pi-hahiroth,  where  Moses  was  com- 
manded to  encamp,  is  rendered  by  scholars  "the 
mouth  of  Hahiroth,"  which  answers  well  to  the 
deep  gorge  south  of  Attaka,  but  not  at  all  to  the 
broad  plain  about  Suez'  (i.  350).  J.  R.  B. 

(6)  Date  of  Passage.  Hales  places  the  Exo- 
dus in  B.  C.  1648,  Usher  in  B.  C.  1491,  Bunsen  in 
B.  C.  1520,  and  Poole  in  B,  C.  1652.  About  B.  C. 
1658  may  perhaps  be  deemed  the  probable  date. 
(See  ExoDUSj  Geography  of  the;  Manna; 
Sinai;  Wandering.  But  see  Chronology,  which 
article  shows  that  the  latest' conclusions  of  Egyp- 
tologists put  the  Exodus  about  1200  B.  C.) 

EXORCISM  and  EXORCIST  (eks'or-siz'm, 
cks'or-sisti,  (Gr.  f'^opKiar-^s,  exorkis-tace ,  he  who 
exacts  an  oath.  Acts  xix:l3). 

The  belief  in  demoniacal  possessions,  which 
may  be  traced  in  almost  every  nation,  has  always 
been  attended  by  the  professed  ability,  on  the 
part  of  some  individuals,  to  release  the  unhappy 
victims  from  their  calamity.  The  allusions  to  the 
practice  of  exorcism  among  the  Jews,  contained 
both  in  their  own  authors  and  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, are  too  well  known  to  render  quotations 
necessary.  In  some  instances  this  power  was 
considered  as  a  divine  gift ;  in  others  it  was 
thought  to  be  acquired  by  investigations  into  the 
nature  of  demons  and  the  qualities  of  natural 
productions,  as  herbs,  stones,  etc..  and  of  drugs 
compounded  of  them  by  the  use  of  certain  forms 
of  adjurations,  invocations,  ceremonies,  and  other 
observances.  Among  all  the  references  to  exor- 
cism, as  practiced  by  the  Jews,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment (Matt.  xii:27;  Mark  ix:38;  Luke  ix  ;49, 
50'),  we  find  only  one  instance  which  affords  any 
clue  to  the  means  employed  (Acts  xix:l3)  ;  from 
which  passage  it  appears  that  certain  professed 
exorcists  took  upon  them  to  call  over  a  demoniac 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  saying,  'We  adjure 
you  by  Jesus  whom  Paul  preacheth.'  Their  pro- 
ceeding seems  to  have  been  in  conformity  with 
the  well-known  opinions  of  the  Jews  in  those 
days,  that  miracles  might  be  wrought  by  invok- 
ing the  names  of  the  Deity,  or  angels,  or  pat- 
riarchs, etc.  The  epithet  applied  to  these  exor- 
cists (those  traveling  about,  \'ulg.  de  cireumeun- 
tibus  Jiida-is)  indicates  that  tliey  were  traveling 
mountebanks,  who.  beside  skill  in  medicine,  pre-- 
tended  to  the  knowledge  of  magic.  The  office  of 
the  exorcist  is  not  mentioned  by  Paul  in  his 
enumeration  of  the  miraculous  gifts  (l  Cor.  xii: 
9)  though  it  was  a  power  which  he  possessed  him- 
self, and  wliich  the  Savior  had  promised  (Mark 
xvi:i7;  Matt.  x:8).  J.  F.  D. 

Among  the  Reformers  opinion  and  practice 
were  divided  respecting  exorcism.  Luther  and 
Melancthon  favored  it,  but  it  was  decisively  re- 
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jected  by  Zwingli  and  Calvin  (Instit.  iv.  c.  15,  ig). 
(Sec  \{\r.j.) 

EXPECT  (6ks-pekt),  (Or.  //t«^x»^'.  ek-dekliom- 
ahfe,  Heb.  x:l3),  to  look  for,  -Aait  for.  Thus  in 
Douay  Bible  the  comment  on  Sirach  xi;8  is 
'Kxpect  the  end  of  another  man's  speach,  before 
you  begin  to  answer.  Exoect  also  it  anie  that  is 
elder,  or  better  able  wil  answer  first.'  Expect  is 
used  in  this  way  in  job  xxxii:4  (marg.),  2  Mace 
ix:25,  and  Heb.  x:i3,  'From  henceforth  expecting 
till  his  enemies  be  made  his  footstool.' 

EXPEDIENCY  (fks-pj'di-fn-sj),  EXPEDI- 
ENT (Gr.  (TvtKp^pu,  soovi-fer'o,  to  advantage). 

Expedient  is  never  found  in  A.  V.  in  the  sense 
of  "expeditious"  as  so  often  in  Shakespeare.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  never  means  merely  'conven- 
ient' (opposed  to  what  is  rigidly  right),  as  in 
modern  English.  In  2  Cor.  xii  :i  the  word  means 
profitable  as  the  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  translate  the 
term  elsewhere  except  in  Matt,  xviii  :6,  "ii  were 
better"  and  in  xixrio.  A.  V.  1/  is  not  good." 
R.  V.  "it  is  not  expedient."  Coverdale  translates 
Jer.  xxvi:i4.  Now  as  for  me:  I  am  in  your 
handes,  do  with  me  as  ye  thinke  expedient  and 
good,'  though  his  spirit  is  the  opposite.  (Hast- 
ings' Bib.  Diet.)  In  the  case  of  the  declaration 
of  St.  Paul,  "Wherefore,  if  meat  make  my  brother 
to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  flesh  while  the  world 
^tandeth,  lest  I  make  my  brother  to  offend"  (i 
Cor.  viii:i3), — a  true  rule  of  expediency  is  laid 
down.  "It  is  impossible  to  state  more  strongly 
than  does  the  apostle  the  obligation  to  refrain 
from  indulging  in  things  indiiterent  when  the  use 
of  them  is  an  occasion  of  sin  to  others.  Yet  it  is 
never  to  be  forgotten  that  this,  by  its  very  nature, 
is  a  principle  the  application  of  which  must  be 
left  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of 
God.  No  rule  of  conduct  founded  on  expediency 
can  be  enforced  by  church  discipline.  It  was  right 
m  Paul  to  refuse  to  eat  flesh  for  fear  of  causing 
others  to  offend,  but  he  could  not  justly  be  sub- 
jected to  censure  had  he  seen  fit  to  eat.  The 
same  principle  is  illustrated  in  reference  to  cir- 
cumcision. The  apostle  utterly  refused  to  cir- 
cumcise Titus,  and  yet  he  circumcised  Timothy, 
in  both  cases  acting  wisely  and  conscientiously. 
Whenever  a  thing  is  right  or  wrong,  according 
to  circumstances,  every  man  must  have  the  right 
to  judge  of  those  circumstances.  Otherwise  he  is 
judge  of  another  man's  conscience,  a  new  rule 
of  duty  is  introduced,  and  the  catalogue  of 
ndiaphnra  (i.  e.,  things  indifferent  or  nonessen- 
tial), which  has  existed  in  every  system  of  ethics 
from  the  beginning,  is  simply  abolished"  (T.  W. 
Chambers,  D.  D.,  in  Meyer's  Com.  on  I  Cor.  viii.) 

EXPERIENCE  (eks-pe'rl-<ms),  (Heb.  ^Dt,  naw- 
khash',  to  observe  diligently.  Gen.  xxx:27;  '""J"- 
raiv-avj' ,  \o  see,  Eccles,  i:l6;  ioxi/ii},  dok-ee-may' , 
proof,  testing,  Rom.  v:4;  2  Cor.  ix:i3). 

(l)  It  therefore  denotes  long  proof  and  trial, 
by  seeing,  feeling,  or  the  like.  Patience  works 
txperiet\ce,  and  experience  hope.  (2)  By  bearing 
tribulation  in  a  patient  and  resigned  manner,  we 
observe  and  feel  much  of  the  goodness  of  God  to 
us,  and  of  the  working  of  his  grace  ir.  us;  anc] 
are  thereby  encouraged  to  hope  for  further  sup- 
port, deliverance,  grace,  antl  glory,  and  every 
good  thing  (Rom.  v:4).  (3)  An  cxper%ment  is 
a  practical  trial   (2  Cor.  ix:i3). 

EXPIATION  (.iks-pl-a'shun).  See  Atonement; 

Sacrifick. 

EXPIATION,  DAT  OF  (£ks-pl-a'shan).  See 
Atonement,  Day  of. 


EXPRESS  (Cks-prSs'),  (Gr.  x'V'^'^P.  khar-ak- 
tare \  Heb.  i:3,  from  to  sharpen  to  a  point,  akin  to 
■^l>i<pw,  gra/'o,  to  scratch,  grave,  write),  exact  im- 
age, likeness,  copy,  figure;  hence,  the  word  char- 
acter as  a  figure  graven  or  stamped  upon. 

The  translation  of  the  R.  V.  "the  very  image" 
is  after  Tyndale ;  the  Geneva  ('ingraved  forme') 
tries  to  bring  out  the  sense  of  the  Greek  word, 
which  is  properly  what  stands  engraven  on  any 
object,  as  a  seal  (Davidson),  and  this  is  the  mean- 
ing of  .\.  V.  express  image  ;  comp.  Shaks.  Ham- 
let, II  ii  :299,  'What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man ! 
.  .  .  in  form  and  moving,  how  express  and 
admirable!'  which  Aldis  Wright  explains  thus: 
'Exact,  fitted  to  its  purpose,  as  the  seal  fits  the 
stamp.'     (Hastings'  Bib.  Did.) 

EYE  (i),  (Heb.  TS,ah'yin;  Gr.  6<pea\uit,  o/thal- 
mos'). 

In  most  langruages  this  important  organ  is  used 
by  figurative  application,  as  the  symbol  of  a  large 
number  of  objects  and  ideas.  In  the  East  such 
applications  of  the  word  'eye'  have  always  been 
uncommonly  numerous;  and  they  were  so  among 
the  Hebrews. 

Figurative,  (i)  A  fountain  frequently.  (2) 
Color  (Num.  xi  :7,  in  the  Hebrew;  see  margin). 
(3)  The  face  or  surface  (Exod.  x:S.  IS;  Num. 
xxii  :s,  II,  as  "the  face.  i.  e.,  O'*^  of  'he  land"); 
the  expression  betzveen  the  eyes  means  the  fore- 
head (Exod.  xiii:9,  16).  (4)  In  Cant,  ivip  "ejr^'' 
seems  to  be  used  poetically  for  look.  (5)  "Eye" 
(Prov.  xxiii:3l,  A.  V.  "color")  is  applied  to  the 
beads  or  bubbles  of  wine  when  poured  out.  (6) 
The  eyes  are  blinded,  closed,  or  darkened  when 
the  mind  is  destitute  of  spiritual  knowledge ;  and 
so  ignorant,  obstinate,  or  biased,  that  it  cannot 
discern  between  good  and  evil  (Acts  xxviii:27; 
Rom.  xi  :io;  Deut.  xvi  :i9.  (7)  Eyes  are  lozcard 
the  Lord,  as  the  eyes  of  servants  to  their  masters, 
to  observe  what  he  is,  and  does,  or  requires;  and 
to  look  for  and  expect  necessary  blessings  frorn 
him  (Ps.  XXV  :is  and  cxxiii:2).  And  they  fail 
for  God's  word,  salvation,  and  presence  when  by 
long  exercise  they  are  nearly  wearied  out  (Ps. 
cxix;82,  123.  and  lxix:3;  Is.  xxxviii:i4).  (8) 
Angels  are  full  of  eyes  within,  before,  and  behind, 
or  on  the  back ;  they  have  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  their  own  heart  and  way,  and  of  the  truths  of 
Chris',  and  providence  of  God,  and  watchfully 
inspect  and  care  for  the  souls  of  men  (Rev.  iv  :6, 
8;  Ezek.  i:i8).  (9)  The  eyes  of  tvise  men  ore 
in  their  head;  their  knowledge  is  useful,  and  prop- 
erly applied  (Eccl.  ii:i4):  out  the  eyes  of  foolt 
are  in  the  ends  of  the  earth;  their  thoughts  and 
cares  unsettledly  go  out  after  what  they  have  no 
concern  with  (Prov.  xvii  :24).  (10)  Kings  jfa/f<T 
away  evil  zcith  their  eyes;  restrain  it,  and  reform 
from  it  by  a  careful  inspection  of  affairs,  and 
by  frowning  on  evil  doers  (Prov.  xx:8).  (11) 
Job  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  to  tlxf  lame; 
he  was  a  helpful  director,  assistant,  and  comforter 
of  the  distressed;  a  teacher  of  the  ignorant,  and 
reliever  of  the  weak  (Job  xxix:is).  (12)  To 
have  a  single  eye  is  to  have  the  mind  divinely 
and  clearly  instructed,  and  unremittingly  set  upon 
knowing  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  in  order  to 
glorify  him.  Where  this  is,  the  whole  body  is  full 
of  light,  the  person  is  rightly  directed  (Matt,  vi: 
22).  (13)  To  have  an  cfil  eye  is  to  be  of  a 
churlish  and  envious  disposition  and  behavior 
(Prov.  xxiii:6;  Matt.  xx:i5).  (14)  To  have  a 
bountiful  eye  is  to  show  kindness,  and  seek  op- 
portunities of  doing  or  bestowing  favors  (^Prov. 
xxii:9).  (15)  Lofty  eyes  import  pride  and  self- 
conceit  (Prov.  XXX  :i3).    (16)  To  be  uise  or  pure 
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in  one's  own  eyes  is  to  be  so  in  his  own  opinion, 
without  being  rually  so  (Prov.  iii  :7  and  xxx:i2). 
(17)  Wanton  and  adulterous  eyes  are  such  as  ex- 
press wanton  and  lascivious  looks  (Is.  iii:i6;  2 
Pet.  ii:i4).  (18)  Open  eyes  import  full  capac- 
ity and  readiness  to  observe  and  regard  (Num. 
xxiv:3;  i  Kings  viii  :29)  ;  or  readiness  to  punish 
(Job  ,\iv:3).  (19)  Sometimes  the  opening  of  the 
eyes  denotes  giving  «o  persons  who  were  blind 
their  sight,  or  making  them  to  observe  what  they 
did  not  before  (John  ix:32;  Gen.  xxiiig).  (20) 
To  i?.r  the  eyes  on  one  imports  delight  in,  and 
care  of  him  (Ps.  ci  :6)  ;  to  look  favorably  towards 
him  (Gen.  xliv:2i)  ;  or  expectation  of  some  direc- 
tion from  him  (i  Kings  i:2o).  (21)  To  have  eyes 
tliat  see  not.  and  ears  that  hear  not,  is  to  have 
natural  faculties  to  discern,  and  even  a  natural 
knowledge  of  divine  things,  without  any  spiritual 
understanding    thereof    (Is.    vi:iO;    Rom.    xi:8). 

(22)  As  the  eye  is  very  useful  and  tender,  and 
right  hands  and  feet  very  useful,  any  earthly  en- 
joyment, or  lust,  or  whatever  is  very  useful  and 
dearly  beloved  by  one  is  compared  to  right  eyes, 
hands,  and   feet   (Matt,  v  :29,  30,  and  xviii  :8,  9). 

(23)  To  pluck  out  the  eyes,  and  give  them  to  one, 
is  to  love  him  so  dearly  as  to  be  ready  to  part 
with  the  dearest  things  for  his  sake.  (Gal.  iv:i5). 
Hence  God's  people  are  compared  to  the  apple  of 
his  eye,  to  denote  how  dear  they  are  to  him,  and 
how  tenderly  he  sympathizes  with  them,  and  keeps 
them  (Ps.  xvii:8;  Zech.  ii:8).  (24)  Sins,  greater 
or  less,  as  they  obstruct  our  clear  views  of  God, 
and  ought  to  be  painful  to  our  conscience,  are  lik- 
ened to  motes  and  beams  in  the  eye  (M.itt.  vii  :3). 
(25)  Sore  trouble?,  or  troublers.  are  likened  to 
pricks  and  thorns  in  the  eyes  (Num.  xxxiii  :SS ; 
josh.  xxiii:i3).  (26)  In  one's  eyes  is  in  his  sight, 
or  in  his  view  and  opinion  (Jer.  vii:ii;  2  Sam. 
xix:27).  (27)  Before  one's  eyes  is  publicly  (Gen. 
xlii:24;  or  notoriously  (Is.  Ixv:i2).  (28)  The 
eye  is  not  satisfied  with  riches;  the  covetous  mind 
is  not  satisfied  with  them  (Eccl.  iv:8,  and  i:8). 
(29)  Men  ha7'e  the  sword  on  their  right  eye,  and 
it  is  utterly  darkened  when  their  natural  knowl- 
edge and  sagacity  is  taken  from  them,  as  it  was 
from  the  Jews  before  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus;  or  they  were  bereaved  of  their  temples,  and 
whatever  else  is  dear  to  them   (Zech.  xi:i7). 

EYESALVE  (i'sav),  (Gr.  KoWoipiov,  kol-loo'ree- 
on,  diminutive  of  KoWipa,  kol-loo'ra,  coarse  bread 
of  cylindrical  shape),  3  preparation  shaped  like 
a  kolloora:  later,  a  poultice:  still  later  a  salve  used 
for  healing  or  strengthening  the  eyes  (Rev.  iii:i8). 

Symbolically,  Christ's  word  and  spirit  are  likened 
to  eyesalve,  as  thereby  our  judgment  is  rectified, 
and  we  are  enabled  to  discern  the  things  of  God 
(Rev   iii:l8). 

EYES,  BLINDING  OF.  See  Punishments. 

EYES,  COVERING  OF  THE  (Gen.  xx:l6). 

This  is  a  phrase  on  the  meaning  of  which  there 
is  a  variety  of  opinions.  Some  understand  it  to 
signify  that  Abimelech  advised  Sarah  and  her 
women,  while  in  or  near  towns,  to  conform  to  the 
general  custom  of  wearing  veils.  (.See  Veils). 
Another  view  has  been  given  as  follows:  "By  the 
'covering  of  the  eyes'  we  are  not  to  understand  a 
veil,  which  Sarah  was  to  pro'.ure  for  a  thousand 
shekels,  but  it  is  a  figurative  expression  for  an 
atoning  gift  .  .  .  so  that  he  may  forget  a  wrong 
done,  and  explained  by  the  analogy  of  the  phrase, 
he  covereth  the  faces  of  the  judges,  i.  e.,  he  bribes 
them  (Job  ix;24)."  (K.  and  D.,  Com.,  in  loc.) 

EYESERVICE  (I'serv'is),  (Gr.  (i^SoX/ioSci'Xelo, 
of-thal-mod-oo-W ah,  Eph.  vi:6;  Col.  iii:22),  sight- 
labor,  that  is,  that  needs  watching. 

Eveservice  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  Greek, 


and  seems  to  have  been  coined  by  Tyndale, 
although  he  uses  it  only  inColossians,inEpIiesians 
giving 'service  in  the  eye  sight.'  The  word  was 
at  once  adopted  into  the  language.  The  Greek 
word  is  found  nowhere  else:  'This  happy  expres- 
sion,' says  Lightfoot,  'would  seem  to  be"  the 
apostle's  own  coinage.      (Hastiugs'  Bib.  Diet.) 

EYES,  PAINTING  THE.  The  custom  of 
painting  the  eyes,  or  rather  the  eyelids,  is  more 
than  once  alluded  to  in  Scripture,  although  this 
scarcely  appears  in  the  Authorized  Version,  as  our 
translators,  unaware  of  the  custom,  usually  render 
'eye'  by  'face,'  although  'eye'  is  still  preserved  in 
the  margin.  So  Jezebel  'painted  her  eyes,'  lit- 
erally, 'put  her  eyes  in  paint,'  before  she  showed 
herself  publicly  (2  Kings  ix:3o).  This  action 
is  forcibly  expressed  by  Jeremiah  (iv:3o),  'though 
thou  rendest  thine  eyes  with  painting.'  Ezekiel 
(xxiii:4o)  also  represents  this  as  a  part  of  high 
dress — 'For  whom  thou  didst  wash  thyself,  paint- 
cdst  //j.v  fy w, and  deckedst  thyself  with  ornaments.' 
The  custoiTi  is  also,  very  possibly,  alluded  to  in 
Prov.  vi  :2S — 'Lust  not  after  her  beauty  in  thine 
heart,  neither  let  her  take  thee  'with  her  eyelids.' 
It  certainly  is  the  general  impression  in  Western 
Asia  that  this  embellishment  adds  much  to  the 
languishing  expression  and  seducement  of  the 
eyes,  although  Europeans  find  some  difficulty  in 
appreciating  the  beauty  which  the  Orientals  find 
in  this  adornment. 

The  following  description  of  the  process  is  from 
Mr.  Lane's  excellent  work  on  the  Modern  Egyp- 
tians (1:41-43)  :  'The  eyes,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, are  black,  large,  and  of  a  long  almond  form, 
with  long  and  beautiful  lashes  and  an  exquisitely 
soft,  bewitching  expression ;  eyes  more  beautiful 
can  hardly  be  conceived  :  their  charming  effect  is 
much  heightened  by  the  concealment  of  the  other 
features  (however  pleasing  the  latter  may  be),  and 
is  rendered  still  more  striking  by  a  practice  uni- 
versal among  the  females  of  the  higher  and  middle 
classes,  and  very  common  among  those  of  the 
lower  orders,  which  is  that  of  blackening  the  edge 
of  the  eyelids,  both  above  and  below  the  eyes,  with 
a  black  powder  called  kohhl.  This  is  a  collyrium, 
commonly  composed  of  the  smoke-black  which  is 
produced  by  burning  a  kind  of  libdtn — an  aromatic 
resin — a  species  of  frankincense,  used,  I  am  told 
in  preference  to  the  better  kind  of  frankincense, 
as  being  cheaper,  and  equally  good  for  the  purpose. 
Kohhl  is  also  prepared  of  the  smoke-black  pro- 
duced from  burning  the  shells  of  almonds.  These 
two  kinds,  though  believed  to  be  beneficial  to  the 
eyes,  are  used  merely  for  ornament ;  but  there  are 
several  kinds  used  for  their  real  or  supposed 
medical  properties;  particularly  the  powder  of  sev- 
eral kinds  of  lead  ore;  to  which  are  often  added 
sarcocolla,  long  pepper,  sugar-candy,  fine  dust  of 
a  Venetian  sequin,  and  sometimes  powdered  pearls. 
."Vntimony,  it  is  said,  was  formerly  used  for  paint- 
ing the  edges  of  the  eyelids.  The  kohhl  is  applied 
with  a  small  probe,  of  wood,  ivory,  or  silver, 
tapering  toward  the  end,  but  blunt:  this  is  moist- 
ened, sometimes  with  rose  water,  then  dipped  in 
the  powder,  and  drawn  along  the  edges  of  the 
eyelids:  it  is  called  inir'wed :  and  the  glass  vessel 
in  which  the  kohhl  is  kept,  mook'hhol'ah.  The 
custom  of  thus  ornamenting  the  eyes  prevailed 
among  both  sexes  in  Egypt  in  very  ancient  times: 
this  is  shown  by  the  sculptures  and  pointings  in 
the  temples  and  tombs  of  this  country;  and  kohhl- 
vessels,  with  the.  probes,  and  even  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  black  powder,  have  often  been  found 
in  the  ancient  tombs.  I  have  two  in  my  possession. 
But,  in  many  cases,  the  ancient  mode  of  orna- 
menting with  the  kohhl  was  a,  little  different  from 
the  modern.     I  have,  however,  seen  this  ancieat 
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mode  practiced  in  the  present  day  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Cairo ;  though  1  only  remember  to  have 
noticed  it  in  two  instances.  The  same  custom  ex- 
isted among  the  Greek  ladies,  and  among  the  Jew- 
ish women  in  early  limes.' 

Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  alludes  to  this  passage  in 
Mr.  Lane's  book,  and  admits  that  the  lengthened 
form  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  eye,  represented  in 
ihe  paintings,  was  probably  produced  by  this 
means.  'Such  (he  adds)  is  the  effect  described 
by  Juvenal  (Sat.  ii:93),  Pliny  (Up.  vi:2),  and 
other  writers  who  notice  the  custom  among  the 
Romans.  At  Rome  it  was  considered  disgraceful 
for  men  to  adopt  it,  as  at  present  in  the  East,  ex- 
cept medicinally,  but  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
similarity  of  the  eyes  of  men  and  women  in  the 
paintings  at  Thebes,  it  appears  to  have  been  used 
by  both  sc.xes  among  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
.\lany  of  the  kohl-bottles  have  been  found  in  the 
tombs,  together  with  the  bodkin  used  for  applying 
the  moistened  powder.  They  are  of  various  ma- 
terials, usually  of  stone,  wood  or  pottery ;  some- 
tmies  composed  of  two,  sometimes  of  three  or  four 
separate  cells,  apparently  containing  each  a  mix- 
ture, differing  slightly  in  its  quality  and  hue  from 
the  other  three.  Many  were  simple  round  tubes, 
vases,  or  small  bo;ces ;  some  were  ornamented  with 
the  figure  of  an  ape  or  monster,  supposed  to  assist 
in  holding  the  bottle  between  his  arms,  while  the 
lady  dipped  into  it  the  pin  with  which  she  painted 
her  eyes ;  and  others  were  in  imitation  of  a  col- 
umn made  of  stone,  or  rich  porcelain  of  the 
choicest  manufacture.  (Aucicnl  Egyptians,  iii : 
3»i). 

The  name  of  one  of  Job's  daughters  (Job  xlii : 
14),  Keren-happuch,  means  paint-horn,  a  recep- 
tacle of  the  kohl  or  kohhl :  she  brought  beauty 
to  the  family. 

EZAB  (e'zar),  the  form  found  (i  Chron.  i:38)  in 
many  editions  of  the  A.  V.  in  place  of  the  correct 
form  EzKR. 

EZBAI  (Czba-i),  (Heb.  '=;?,  ez-bah'ee,  hyssop- 
like),  the  father  of  Naarai,  who  was  one  of  David's 
guard  of  "thirty"  (I  Chron.  xi:37),  B.C.  1046. 

EZBON(6z'b6ni,  (Heb.  r-V??,  ^/y./i£>«^',  uncertain 
derivation). 

1.  Son  of  Gad,  and  founder  of  one  of  the 
Gadite  families  (Gen.  xlvi:i6;  Num.  xxvi:i6). 
In  the  latter  passage  the  name  appears  as  Ozni  in 
the  A.  v.,  probably  on  account  of  a  corruption 
(B.  C.  1856). 

2.  Son  of  Bcia  and  grandson  of  Benjamin  (l 
Chron.  vii:7).  Singularly,  however,  he  is  ilot 
elsewhere  menlinncd.  He  possibly  belonged  to  a 
family  incorporated  into  Benjamin  after  the 
slaughter  mentioned  (Judg.  xx),  B.  C-  1020. 

EZEKIAS  (Sz  a  ki  as),  a  Grecized  form  (Matt.  I: 
0,  10)  of  the  name  of  King  Hezkkiah  (which  see). 

EZEKIEL  (ezeki-el).  (Heb.  ^*7'!T.,  yekh-tt- 
kale ,  whom  God  will  strengthen,  or  God  will  pre- 
vail!. 

(1)  Name  and  Family.  One  of  the  greater 
prophets,  wliose  writings,  both  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Alexandrian  canons,  arc  placed  next  to  those  of 
Jeremiah.  He  was  the  son  of  Biizi  the  priest 
(ch.  i:  3),  and,  according  to  tradition,  was  a 
native  of  Sarera  (Carpzov,  Introd.,  pt.  iii.  p.  200). 
Of  his  early  history  we  have  no  authentic  in- 
formation. We  first  find  him  in  the  country  of 
Mesopotamia,  "by  the  river  Chebar'  (ch.  i:  l). 
now  A  habiir,  a  stream  of  considerable  length 
flowing  into  the  Euphrates  near  Circesium.  Kir)!- 
fiia  (Rosenmiiller's  Bibl.  Geog.  of  Central  Asia 
in   Bibl.   Cabinet,  vol.  ii.  p.    180).     On   this  river 


Nebuchadnezzar  founded  a  Jewish  colony  from 
the  captives  whom  he  bruuglu  from  Jerusalem 
when  he  besieged  it  in  the  eighth  year  of  king 
Jehoiacliin  (z  Kings  xxiv:iJ).  This  colony,  or 
at  least  a  part  of  it)  was  settled  at  a  place  called 
lel-Abib,  which  has  laen  thought  by  some  to 
aiiswer  to  the  Thallaba  of  D'Anville  (Rosenm., 
Bibl.  Geog.,  vol.  ii,  p.  i8t!)  ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  here  that  the  jjrophet  fixed  his  residence. 

(2)  Personal  History.  He  received  his  com- 
mi.'sion  as  a  prophet  in  Ihe  fifth  year  of  his  cap- 
tivity (B.  C.  594).  Many  critics  suppose  (from 
ch.  i:i)  that  this  event  took  place  in  the  30lh 
year  of  his  age.  Ezekiel  is  remarkably  silent  re- 
specting his  personal  history ;  the  only  event  which 
he  records  (and  that  merely  in  its  connection  with 
his  prophetic  office)  is  the  death  of  his  wife  in  the 
ninth  year  of  the  captivity  (ch.  xxiv:i8).  He 
continued  to  exercise  the  prophetic  office  during  a 
period  of  at  least  twenty-two  years,  that  is,  to  the 
27th  year  of  the  captivity  (ch.  xxix:i7);  and  it 
appears  probable  that  he  remained  with  the  cap- 
tives by  the  river  Chebar  during  the  whole  of  his 
life.  That  he  exercised  a  very  commanding  in- 
fluence over  the  people  is  manifest  from  the  num- 
erous intimations  we  have  of  the  elders  coming  to 
inquire  of  him  what  message  God  had  sent 
through  him  (ch.  viii:i;  xiv:i;  xx:i;  xxxiii:3l, 
32,  etc.).  Carpzov  (pp.  203-204)  relates  several 
traditions  respecting  his  death  and  sepulcher.  It 
is  there  said  that  he  was  killed  at  Babylon  by 
the  chief  of  Ihe  people  on  account  of  his  having 
reproved  him  for  idolatry ;  that  he  was  buried 
in  the  field  of  Maur  in  the  tomb  of  Shem  and 
Arphaxad,  and  that  his  sepulcher  was  still  in 
existence.  Such  traditions  are  obviously  of  very 
little  value. 

Ezekiel  was  contemporary  with  Jeremiah  and 
Daniel.  The  former  had  sustained  the  prophetic 
office  during  a  period  of  thirty-four  years  before 
Ezekiel's  first  predictions,  and  continued  to  pro- 
phesy for  six  or  seven  years  after.  It  appears 
probable  that  that  the  call  of  Ezekiel  to  the  pro- 
phetic office  was  connected  with  the  communica- 
tion of  Jeremiah's  predictions  to  Babylon  (Jer.  Ii : 
59I,  which  took  place  the  year  preceding  the  first 
revelation  to  Ezekiel  (H.ivernick,  p.  ix).  The 
greater  part  of  Daniel's  predictions  are  of  a  later 
date  than  those  of  Ezekiel ;  but  it  appears  that  his 
piety  and  wisdom  had  become  proverbial  even  in 
the  early  part  of  Ezekiel's  ministry  (ch.  xiv:l4, 
16;  xxviii  :3). 

(3)  Character.  Most  critics  have  remarked  the 
vigor  and  surpassing  energy  which  are  manifest 
in  the  character  of  Ezekiel.  The  whole  of  his 
ivritings  show  how  admirably  he  was  fitted,  as 
well  by  natural  disposition  as  by  spiritual  en- 
dowment, to  oppose  the  'rebellious  house,'  the 
'people  of  stubborn  front  and  hard  heart,'  to  whom 
he  xvas  sent.  The  figurative  representations  which 
al)ound  throughout  Ins  writings,  whether  drawn 
out  into  lengthened  allegory,  or  expressing  mat- 
ters of  fact  by  means  of  symbols,  or  clothing 
truths  in  the  garb  of  enigma,  all  testify  hy  their 
definiteness  the  vigor  of  his  conceptions.  Things 
seen  in  visions  are  described  with  all  the  minute- 
ness of  detail  and  sharpness  of  outline  which 
belong  to  real  existences.  But  this  characteristic 
is  shown  most  remarkably  in  the  entire  subordi- 
nation of  his  whole  life  to  the  great  work  to 
which  he  was  called.  We  never  meet  with  him  as 
an  ordinary  man;  he  always  acts  and  thinks  and 
feels  as  a  prophet.  This  energy  of  mind  devel- 
oped in  the  one  direction  of  the  prophetic  office 
is  cirikingly  displayed  in  the  account  he  gives  of 
the  death  of  his  wife  (ch.  xxiv:lS-lR).  It  is  the 
only    memorable    event    of    his    ocrsonal    history 
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which  he  records,  and  it  is  mentioned  merely  in 
reference  to  his  soul-absorbing  work.  There  is 
something  inexpressibly  touching  as  well  as  char- 
acteristic in  this  brief  narrative — the  'desire  of  his 
eyes'  taken  away  with  a  stroke — the  command 
not  to  mourn — and  the  simple  statement,  'so  I 
spake  unto  the  people  in  the  morning  and  at  even 
my  wife  died;  and  I  did  in  the  morning  as  I  was 
commanded.'  That  he  possessed  the  common 
sympathies  and  affections  of  humanity  is  mani- 
fest from  the  beautiful  touch  of  tenderness  with 
which  the  narrative  is  introduced.  We  may  even 
judge  that  a  mind  so  earnest  as  his  would  be 
more  than  usually  alive  to  the  feelings  of  affection 
when  once  they  had  obtained  a  place  in  his  heart. 
He  then,  who  could  thus  completely  subordinate 
the  strongest  interests  of  his  individual  life  to 
the  great  work  of  his  prophetic  office,  may  well 
command  our  admiration  and  be  looked  upon  as 
'a  truly  gigantic  phenomenon.'  It  is  interesting 
to  contrast  Ezekiel  in  this  respect  with  his  con- 
temporary Jeremiah,  whose  personal  history  is 
continually  presented  to  us  in  the  course  of  his 
writings ;  and  the  contrast  serves  to  show  that 
the  peculiarity  we  are  noticing  in  Ezekiel  belongs 
to  his  individual  character,  and  was  not  neces- 
sarily connected  with  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

That  Ezekiel  was  a  poet  of  no  mean  order  is 
acknowledged  by  almost  all  critics. 

EZEKIEL,  BOOK  OF  (e  ze  ki-el). 

(1)  Genuineness.  The  genuineness  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Ezekiel  has  been  the  subject  of  very  little 
dispute.  According  to  Jewish  tradition  doubts 
were  entertained  as  to  the  canonicity  of  the  book 
on  the  ground  of  its  containing  some  apparent 
contradictions  to  the  law,  as  well  as  because 
of  the  obscurity  of  many  of  its  visions.  These, 
however,  were  removed,  it  is  said,  by  Rabbi  Hana- 
nias,  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  book,  in 
which  all  these  difficulties  were  satisfactorily 
solved  (Mischiia,  ed.  Surenhusius,  Prcef.  ad  Part. 
iv;  Carpzov,  Introd.,  pt.  iii.  p.  215;  but  still,  on 
account  of  their  obscurity,  the  visions  at  the  begin- 
ning and  close  of  the  book  were  forbidden  to  be 
read  by  those  who  were  under  thirty  years  of  age 
(CarpzOv.,  p.  212). 

Some  minor  continental  critics  of  the  last  cen- 
tury have  impugned  the  canonicity  of  the  last  nine 
chapters,  but  their  arguments  have  little  weight 
or  probability.  The  book  belongs  to  that  not  very 
numerous  class  which,  from  beginning  to  end, 
maintains  by  means  of  favorite  e.xpressions  and 
peculiar  phrases  such  a  unity  of  tone  as  by  that 
circumstance  alone  to  prevent  any  suspicion  that 
separate  portions  of  it  are  not  genuine. 

(2)  Canonicity.  The  canonicity  of  the  book 
of  Ezekiel  in  general  is  satisfactorily  established 
by  Jewish  and  Christian  authorities.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  explicit  reference  to  it,  or  quotation 
from  it,  in  the  New  Testament.  Eichhorn  (fiin- 
Icit.  p.  218)  mentions  the  following  passages  as 
having  apparently  a  reference  to  this  book  (Rom. 
ii:24;  comp.  Ezek.  x.\xvi:2i;  Rom.  x:5;  Gal. 
iii:  12;  comp.  Ezek.  x.x:ii;  2  Pet.  iii:4;  comp. 
Ezek.  xii  :22,  but  none  of  these  are  quotations). 
The  closing  visions  of  Ezekiel  are  clearly  referred 
to,  though  not  quoted,  in  the  last  chapters  of  the 
Apocalypse.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  is  distinctly  re- 
ferred to  by  the  son  of  Sirach :  Ezekiel,  who  saw 
a  vision  worthy  of  belief,  which  the  Cherubim 
pointed  out  to  him  upon  a  chariot;  and  also  by 
Josephus  {Antiq.  x:5,  sec.  i;  6,  sec.  3;  7,  sec.  2; 
8,  sec.  2). 

The  book  of  Ezekiel  is  also  mentioned  as  form- 
ing part  of  the  canon  in  the  catalogues  of  Melito, 
Origen,  Jerome  and  the  Talmud. 


(3)  Unity.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  book, 
as  at  present  existing,  was  ever  considered  two; 
and  the  testimony  of  Josephus  himself  that  only 
twenty-two  books  were  received  as  sacred  {Contr. 
Apion.  i:8),  appears  quite  opposed  to  such  a  sup- 
position, since  in  whatever  way  the  division  of  the 
Old  Testament  into  twenty-two  books  is  made 
there  cannot  be  two  out  of  the  number  left  for 
Ezekiel. 

(4)  Predicttons.  The  central  point  of  Ezekiel's 
predictions  is  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Pre- 
viously to  this  catastrophe  his  chief  object  is  to 
call  to  repentance  those  who  were  living  in  care- 
less security ;  to  warn  them  against  indulging  in 
blind  confidence  that,  by  the  help  of  the  Egyp- 
tians (Ezek.  -xviins,  17;  comp.  Jer.  xxxvii:7), 
the  Babylonian  yoke  would  be  shaken  off,  and  to 
assure  them  that  the  destruction  of  their  city  and 
temple  was  inevitable  and  fast  approaching.  After 
this  event  his  principal  care  is  to  console  the  cap- 
tives by  promises  of  future  deliverance  and  re- 
turn to  their  own  land,  and  to  encourage  them  by 
assurances  of  future  blessings.  His  predictions 
against  foreign  nations  stand  between  these  two 
great  divisions,  and  were  for  the  most  part  uttered 
during  the  interval  of  suspense  between  the  Di- 
vine intimation  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  besieging 
Jerusalem  (chap.  x.xiv:2),  and  the  arrival  of  the 
news  that  he  had  taken  it  (chap.  xxxiii:2i).  The 
predictions  are  evidently  arranged  on  a  plan  cor- 
responding with  these,  the  chief  subjects  of  them, 
and  the  time  of  their  utterance  is  so  frequently 
noted  that  there  is  little  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
their  chronological  order.  This  order  is  fol- 
lowed throughout,  except  in  the  middle  portion  re- 
lating to  foreign  nations,  where  it  is  in  some  in- 
stances departed  from  to  secure  greater  unity  of 
subject  (for  example,  chap.  .\xix:i7). 

(5)  Arrangement.  Th.  arrangement,  by 
whomsoever  made,  is  very  evidently  designed,  and 
it  seems  on  many  accounts  most  probable  that  it 
was  made  by  Ezekiel  himself.  This  is  maintained 
by  Havernick  on  the  following  grounds:  (i)  The 
arrangement  proceeds  throughout  on  a  plan  cor- 
responding with  the  subjects  of  the  predictions. 
In  those  against  foreign  nations  chronological  is 
united  with  material  order,  whilst  in  those  which 
relate  to  Israel  the  order  of  time  is  strictly  fol- 
lowed. (2)  The  predictions  stand  in  such  con- 
nection with  each  other  that  every  part  has  ref- 
erence to  what  has  preceded  it.  Historical  notices 
are  occasionally  appended  to  the  predictions,  which 
would  scarcely  be  done  by  a  transcriber ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  notice  respecting  himself  in  chaps,  xi, 
xxiv,  XXV.  and  the  close  of  chap,  xix,  which 
Havernick  translates  'This  is  a  lamentation  and 
was  for  a  lamentation.' 

(6)  Divisions.  The  whole  book  is  divided  by 
Havernick  into  nine  sections,  as  follows  : 

1.  Ezekiel's  call  to  the  prophetic  office  (chap. 
i-iii:i5). 

2.  Series  of  symbolical  representations  and  par- 
ticular predictions  foretelling  the  approaching  de- 
struction of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  (chap,  iii: 
16;  vii). 

3.  Series  of  visions  presented  to  the  prophet  a 
year  and  two  months  later  than  the  former,  in 
which  he  is  shown  the  Temple  polluted  by  the  wor- 
ship of  Adonis — the  consequent  judgment  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  on  the  priests — and 
closing  with  promises  of  happier  times  and  a  purer 
worship  (chap,  viii-xi). 

4.  A  series  of  reproofs  and  warnings  directed 
especially  against  the  particular  errors  and  preju- 
dices then  prevalent  amongst  his  contemporaries 
(chap,  xii-xix). 
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5.  Another  series  of  warnings  delivered  about 
a  year  later,  announcing  the  coming  judgments  to 
be  yet  nearer  (chap,  xx-xxiii). 

6.  Predictions  uttered  two  years  and  five 
months  later,  when  Jerusalem  was  besieged,  an- 
nouncing to  the  captives  that  very  day  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  siege  (comp.  2  Kings  xx\  :i), 
and  assuring  them  of  its  complete  overthrow 
(chap.  xxiv). 

7.  Predictions  against  foreign  nations  (chap, 
xxv-xxxii ). 

8.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  a  pro- 
phetic representation  of  the  triumph  of  Israel  and 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  (chap,  x.^xiii- 
xxxix). 

9.  Symbolic  representation  of  Messianic  times 
and  of  the  establishment  and  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  (chap,  xl-xlviii). 

(7)  Obscurity.  The  latter  part  of  the  book  has 
always  been  regarded  as  very  obscure.  It  will  be 
seen  by  the  brief  notices  of  the  contents  of  the 
section  which  we  have  given  above  that  Haver- 
nick  considers  the  whole  to  relate  to  Messianic 
times.  The  predictions  respecting  Gog  (chap, 
xxxviii-xxxix)  have  been  referred  by  some  to  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes ;  by  others  to  Cambyses,  to  the 
Chaldxans.  the  Scythians,  the  Turks,  etc.  Mr. 
Granville  Penn  has  interpreted  them  of  Napoleon 
and  the  French  ( The  Prophecy  of  E:ekiel  con- 
cerning Cogue,  etc.,  1815).  The  description  of 
the  temple  (chap.  xl-x!iii)  has  been  thought  by 
many  to  contain  an  account  of  what  Solomon's 
temple  was ;  by  others  of  what  the  second  temple 
should  be.  The  difficulties  of  all  these  hypotheses 
seem  to  be  insuperable. 

(8)  Style.  Michaelis  remarks  truly  that  Eze- 
kiel  lived  at  a  period  when  the  Hebrew  language 
was  declining  in  purity,  when  the  silver  age  was 
succeeding  to  the  golden  one.  It  is,  indeed,  to 
(he  matter  rather  than  the  language  of  Ezekiel 
that  we  are  to  look  for  evidence  of  poetic  genius. 
His  style  is  often  simply  didactic,  and  he  abounds 
in  peculiarities  of  expression,  Aramaisms,  and 
grammatical  anomalies,  which,  while  they  give  in- 
dividuality to  his  writings,  plainly  evince  the  de- 
cline of  the  language  in  which  he  wrote. 

F.  W.  G. 
EZEIi  (g'zel),  (Hcb.  '?.!?,  e/i'ze/,  separation,  de- 
parture), a  stone  near  Saul's    residence  which  was 
the  scene  of   the   parting  of   David  and  Jonathan 
(I  Sam.  xx:l9). 

EZEM  (c'zem),  (Heb.  C??,  eh'tsein,  bone),  one  of 
the  towns  belonging  to  Simeon  (1  Chron.  ■v;2o). 
In  Josh.  xix:3,  the  name  appears  slightly  changed 
in  the  Heb.,  which  gives  tne  reading  Azeu  (which 
see). 

EZEB  (e  zer),  (Hcb.'J?,  eh'zer,  help). 

1.  A  son  of  Ephraim,  slain  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Gath  while  engaged  in  a  foray  on  their  cattle 
(I  Chron.  vii:2i),  15.  C.  about  1680. 

2.  A  priest  who  took  part  in  the  dedication  of 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah 
(Neb.  xii^j).  B.  C.  446. 

3.  Son  of  Hur  and  father  of  Hushah  (1  Chron. 
iv:4),  B.  C.  1658. 

4.  A  Levite,  son  of  Jeshua,  who  ruled  Mizpch. 
He  helped  repair  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii:iQ),  B.  C.  446. 

5.  A  Gadite  warrior  who  came  to  David  in  the 
wilderness  (1  (Thron.  xii:9),  B.  C.  1054. 

6.  (Heb.    "^.J?,    ay'zer,  treasure,    Ges.,   union. 

FUrst),  a  son  of  Seir,  and  chief  of  Edom  (Gen. 
xxxvi:2i,  27,30;  I  Chron.  1:38,  42),  B.C.  about  1927. 
In  I  Chron.  ijS  the  form  Ezar  appears  in  many 
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modern  editions;  but  the  edition  of  161 1  has  the 

I'lirrcct  fnrin  t-'/cr. 

EZIONGEBER  (e'zi-on-fa'ber  or  gebur)  (Heb. 
'vv  I'  ?ti  ets-yonc ghch'bcr,  giant's  back  bone),  a 
very  ancient  city  lying  not  far  from  Elath,  on  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea. 

It  is  first  mentioned  in  Num.  xxxiii:3S,  as  one 
of  the  stations  where  the  Hebrews  halted  in  their 
journeyings  through  the  desert  (Ueut.  ii:8).  From 
its  harbor  it  was  that  Solomon  (i  Kings  ix  :26) 
sent  the  Ikct  which  he  had  then  built,  to  the  land 
of  Ophir.  whence  they  fetched  420  talents  of  gold. 
Here,  also,  Jehoshaphat  (i  Kings  xxii:48;  2 
Chron.  xx:36)  built  a  fleet  'to  go  to  Ophir,'  but 
because  he  had  joined  himself  with  Ahaziah,  'king 
of  Israel,  who  did  wickedly,'  "the  ships  were 
broken  that  they  were  not  able  to  go  to  Tarshish.' 
No  trace  of  Eziongeber  seems  now  to  remain,  un- 
less it  be  in  the  name  of  a  small  wady  with  bratk- 
i.sh  water,  Ain  cl-Ghudyan.  opening  into  cl-.-\raba'. 
from  the  western  mountain,  some  distance  nortu 
of  Akabah.  However  different  the  names  e  - 
Ghudyan  and  Ezion  may  be  in  appearance,  yet  th" 
letters  in  Arabic  and  Hebrew  all  correspond  (see 
Elath).  J.  R.  B. 

EZNITE   (cz'nite),  (Heb,    "iV.?,   ay'tscn,    spear, 

sharp),  he  was,  according  to  2  Sam.  xxiii:8,  named 
Adino,  prefect  of  David's  bodyguard. 

This  seems  to  be  another  name  for  Josheb- 
basshcbeth,  a  Hachmonite.  In  the  parallel  sen- 
tence (i  Chron.  xi:ii)  other  not  very  different 
Hebrew  words  occur,  translated  in  the  A.  V., 
"lifted  up  his  spear."  Gesenius  (Thes.  pp.  994, 
995)  and  Kennicott  [Disaertation  i,  pp.  71-128) 
maintain  that  the  translation  of  the  Chronicles'  is 
correct. 

Luther  expresses  the  following  opinion :  "We 
believe  the  te.xt  to  have  been  corrupted  by  a  writer, 
probably  from  some  book  in  an  unknown  char- 
acter and  bad  writing,  so  that  orcr  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  adino,  and  ha-cznib  for  eth  hanitho," 
that  is  to  say,  the  reading  in  the  Chronicles  (l 
Chron.  xi:ii),  "he  swung  his  spear,"  should  be 
adopted  (K.  and  D..  Com).  The  phrase  in  2 
Sam.  xxiii:8.  "that  sat  in  the  scat,"  is  taken  by 
Gesenius  to  be  the  name  of  this  warrior,  as  given 
above.  Josheb-bashshcbcth ;  a  name  to  be  found 
in  the  R.  V.  at  this  place  with  the  difference  of 
an  s  for  sh.     The  Douay  Version  gives  "Jeshabam 

sitting  in  the  chair was  like  the  most  tender 

little  worm  of  the  wood  who  killed  800  men  at  one 
onset."  The  name  Adino  is  omitted,  although  it 
is  in  the  LXX.  Jashobeam  is  in  i  Chron.  xiiii, 
.\.  v.,  as  the  name. 

EZRA  (iz'ra),  (Heb.  »<7?.?,  ez-raw ,  help;  Sept. 
'EffJpof ,  fs'iiras).  The  form  of  the  name  is  Chaldaic 
or  Aramaic. 

1.  One  of  the  priests  who  returned  with  Zciub- 
babel  from  Bab)-lon  (Neh.  xii:i).  In  Neh.  x  :2-8 
the  name  is  written  Azariah. 

2.  A  descendant  of  Judah,  the  father  of  sev- 
eral sons.  His  own  parentage  is  not  given  (l 
Chron.  iv  :i7). 

3.  The  celebrated  Ezra  was  a  Jewish  scribe 
and  priest,  who,  about  the  year  B.  C.  4.S8,  led 
the  second  expedition  of  Jews  hack  from  the 
Babylonian  exile  into  Palestine.  This  Ezra  ought 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  Ezra  who  went  up 
as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  priests  and  Lcvitcs 
under  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.l,  13,  ii). 

I.  Famtty.  Ezra  was  a  lineal  descendant  from 
Phinehas,  the  son  of  Aaron.  He  is  stated  in 
Scripture  to  be  the  son  of  Seraiah,  the  son  of 
Azariah,  which  Seraiah  was  slain  at  Riblah  by 
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order  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  having  been  brought 
thither  a  captive  by  Nebuzaradan.  But  as  130 
^ears  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Seraiah  and 
the  departure  of  Ezra  from  Babylon,  and  we  read 
that  a  grandson  of  Seraiah  was  the  high  priest 
who  accompanied  Zerubbabel  on  the  first  return 
to  Jerusalem,  seventy  years  before  Ezra  returned 
thither,  we  may  suppose  that  by  the  term  son 
here,  as  in  some  other  places,  the  relationship  of 
grandson,  or  of  a  still  more  remote  direct  de- 
scendant, is  intended.  In  addition  to  the  informa- 
tion given  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
that  Ezra  was  a  'ready  scribe  of  the  law  of  Moses,' 
'a  scribe  of  the  words  of  the  Commandments  of 
the  Lord  and  of  his  statutes  to  Israel,'  'a  scribe 
of  the  law  of  the  God  of  Heaven,"  and  "a  priest.' 
We  are  told  by  Josephus  that  he  was  high  priest 
of  the  Jews  who  were  left  in  Babylon ;  that  he 
was  particularly  conversant  with  the  laws  of 
Moses,  and  was  held  in  universal  esteem  on  ac- 
count of  his  righteousness  and  virtue. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
which  had  been  decreed  by  Cyrus  in  the  year 
B.  C.  536,  was,  after  much  powerful  and  vexa- 
tious opposition,  completed  in  the  reign  and  by 
the  permission  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  in  the  year 
B.  C.  515. 

2.  History.  (1)  Appointed  Leader.  In  the 
year  B.  C.  457  Ezra  was  sent  by  'Artaxerxes 
Longimanus  and  his  counsellors  to  inquire  con- 
cerning Judah  and  Jerusalem,  according  to  the 
law  of  his  God,  which  was  in  his  hand,  and  to 
carry  the  silver  and  gold  which  the  king  and  his 
counsellors  freely  offered  unto  the  God  of  Israel.' 
Permission  was  also  granted  to  him  to  take  with 
him  all  the  silver  and  the  gold  which  he  could 
find  in  all  the  province  of  Babylon,  together  with 
the  free-will  oiiferings  which  the  people  and 
priests  offered  for  the  house  of  God  at  Jerusalem. 
Of  this  treasure  he  was  directed  to  employ  as 
much  as  was  requisite  in  the  purchase  of  offerings 
according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  surplus 
he  was  to  lay  out  according  to  his  discretion  for 
ihe  maintenance  of  the  externals  of  religion. 
Ezra  was  also  charged  to  convey  vessels  for  the 
house  of  God  in  Jerusalem,  and,  lest  these  gifts 
should  be  insufficient,  he  was  empowered  to  take 
from  the  king's  treasure-house  as  much  as  should 
be  wanted  to  supply  everything  needful  for  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  At  the  same  time  that  this 
commission  was  given  to  Ezra,  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus issued  a  decree  to  the  keepers  of  the  king's 
treasure  beyond  the  river,  to  assist  Ezra  in  every- 
thing in  which  he  needed  help,  and  to  supply  him 
liberally  with  money,  corn,  wine,  oil  and  salt.  It 
was  further  enacted  that  it  should  not  be  lawful 
to  impose  tribute  upon  any  priest,  Levite  or  othei 
person  concerned  in  ministration  in  the  house  of 
God.  Ezra  was  commissioned  to  appoijit  'accord- 
ing to  the  wisdom  of  God  which  was  in  his  hand,' 
magistrates  and  judges  to  judge  all  the  people 
beyond  the  river  that  knew  the  laws  of  his  God: 
and  was  enjoined  to  teach  them  to  those  who 
knew  them  not.  The  reason  of  the  interest  for 
the  worship  of  God  at  this  time  evinced  by  Arta- 
xerxes, appears  to  have  been  a  fear  of  the  Divine 
displeasure,  for  we  read  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
decree  to  the  treasurers  beyond  the  river,  'What- 
soever is  commanded  by  the  God  of  Heaven  let 
it  be  diligently  done  for  the  house  of  the  God 
of  Heaven ;  for  why  should  there  be  wrath 
against  the  realm  of  the  king  and  his  sons?'  We 
are  also  told  (Ezra  vii  :6)  that  the  king  granted 
Ezra  all  his  request,  and  Josephus  informs  us 
that  Ezra,  being  desirous  of  going  to  Jerusalem, 
requested  the  king  to  grant  him  recommendatory 
letters  to  the  governor  of  Syria.     We  may  there- 


fore suppose  that  the  dread  which  Axtaxerxes 
entertained  of  the  Divine  judgment,  was  the  con- 
sequence of  the  exposition  to  him  by  Ezra  of 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  people. 

(2)  Preparations.  Ezra  assembled  the  Jews 
who  accompanied  him  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Ahava,  where  they  halted  three  days  in  tents. 
Here  Ezra  proclaimed  a  fast,  as  an  act  of  humilia- 
tion before  God  and  a  season  of  prayer  for  Divine 
direction  and  safe  conduct;  for,  on  setting  out,  he 
'was  ashamed  to  require  a  band  of  soldiers  and 
horsemen  to  help  them  against  the  enemy  by  the 
way.'  because  he  had  asserted  to  the  king  that  the 
hand  of  his  God  is  upon  all  them  that  seek  him  for 
good.  Ezra  next  committed  the  care  of  the  treas- 
ures which  he  carried  with  him  to  twelve  of  the 
chief  priests,  assisted  by  ten  of  their  brethren, 
appointing  these  to  take  charge  of  the  treasures 
by  the  way  and  deliver  them  safely  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem. 

(3)  At  Jerusalem.  On  the  twelfth  day  from 
their  first  setting  out  Ezra  and  his  companions 
left  the  River  Ahava  and  arrived  safely  at  Jeru- 
salem in  the  fifth  month,  having  been  delivered 
from  the  hand  of  the  enemy  and  of  such  as  lay 
in  wait  by  the  way.  Three  days  after  their  arrival 
the  treasures  were  weighed  and  delivered  into 
the  custody  of  some  Levites.  The  returning  exiles 
offered  burnt  offerings  to  the  Lord.  They  de- 
livered also  the  king's  commissions  to  the  viceroys 
and  governors,  and  gave  needful  help  to  the  people 
and  the  ministers  of  the  Temple. 

(4)  Foreign  "Wives.  When  Ezra  had  dis- 
charged the  various  trusts  committed  to  him  the 
princes  of  the  Jews  came  to  him  and  complained 
that  the  Jewish  people  generally,  who  had  re- 
turned from  the  captivity,  and  also  the  priests 
and  Levites,  but  especially  the  rulers  and  princes, 
had  not  kept  themselves  separate  from  the  people 
of  the  land,  but  had  done  according  to  the  abomi- 
nations of  the  remnant  of  the  nations  whom  their 
forefathers  had  driven  out,  and  married  their 
daughters  and  allowed  their  children  to  inter- 
marry with  them.  On  hearing  this  Ezra  was 
deeply  afflicted ;  and,  according  to  the  Jewish 
custom,  he  rent  his  mantle  and  tore  the  hair  of 
his  head  and  beard.  They  gathered  round  him  all 
those  who  still  feared  God  and  dreaded  his  wrath 
for  the  transgression  of  those  whom  he  had 
brought  back  from  captivity.  Having  waited  till 
the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice.  Ezra  rose  up, 
and,  having  again  rent  his  hjir  and  his  garments, 
made  public  prayer  and  confession  of  sin.  The 
assembled  people  wept  bitterly,  and  Shechaniah. 
one  of  the  sons  of  Elam.  came  forward  to  propose 
a  general  covenant  to  put  away  the  foreign  wives 
and  their  children.  Ezra  then  arose  and  admin- 
istered an  oath  to  the  people  that  they  would  do 
accordingly. 

(5)  Commission  of  Investigation.  Procla- 
mation was  also  made  that  all  those  who  had  re- 
turned from  captivity  should  within  three  days 
gather  themselves  together  unto  Jerusalem,  under 
pain  of  excommunication  and  forfeiture  of  their 
goods.  The  people  assembled  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, trembling  on  account  of  their  sin  and  of 
the  heavy  rain  that  fell.  Ezra  addressed  them, 
declaring  to  them  their  sin.  and  exhorting  them 
to  amend  their  lives  by  dissolving  their  illegal 
connections.  The  people  acknowledged  the  justice 
of  his  rebuke,  and  promised  obedience.  They  then 
requested  that,  as  the  rain  fell  heavily,  and  the 
number  of  transgressc.  s  was  great,  he  would  ap- 
point times  at  which  they  might  severally  come 
to  be  examined  lespecting  this  matter,  accom- 
panied by  the  judges  and  elders  of  every  city.  A 
commission   was  therefore  formed,   consisting  of 
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Ezra  and  some  others,  to  investigate  the  extent 
of  the  evil.  This  investigation  occupied  three 
months. 

In  Neh.  viii.  we  read  that,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  the  seventh  month, 
subsequently  to  Nchemiah's  numbermg  the  people, 
Ezra  was  requested  to  bring  the  book  of  the  law 
of  Moses ;  and  that  he  read  therein  standing  upon 
a  pulpit  of  wood,  which  raised  him  above  all  the 
people. 

(6)  Later  History.  Josephus  tells  us  that  Ezra 
died  soon  alter  this  celebration  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  and  was  buried  at  Jerusalem  with 
great  magnificence.  According  to  some  Jewish 
chroniclers  he  die<l  in  the  year  in  which  Alexander 
came  to  Jerusalem,  in  the  same  year  in  which  took 
place  the  death  of  the  prophets  Haggai,  Zcohariah 
and  Malachi,  and  in  which  prophecy  became  ex- 


EZBA,  WRITINGS  OF.  The  canonical  writ- 
ings of  Ezra  are.  besides  the  book  which  bears 
his  name,  most  likely  the  two  books  of  the  Chron- 
icles. 

The  reasons  for  ascribing  the  books  of  Chron- 
icles to  the  authorship  of  Ezra  have  already  been 
investigated  in  the  article  Chronicles  (which 
see).  Some  authors  have  ascribed  the  books  of 
Nehemiah  and  Esther  likewise  to  Ezra,  although 
they  differ  in  style.     (.See  Esther;  Nehemiah.) 

ic  "Book  of  Ezra.  (1)  Authenticity.  Ezra 
speaks  from  cliap.  vii  :27  to  cliaj).  ixii;,  in  the 
first  person.  "There  is  an  essential  difference  be- 
tween public  events  w'liich  a  man  recollects,  though 
only  as  in  a  dream,  to  have  heard  of  at  the  time 
when  they  occurred,  and  those  which  preceded  his 
birth.  1  he  former  we  think  of  with  reference  to 
ourselves ;  the  latter  are  foreign  to  us.    The  epoch 
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tincf.  According  to  other  traditions  Ezra  returned 
to  Babylon  and  died  there  at  the  age  of  120 
years. 

(7)  Death.  The  Talmudic  statement  is  that  he 
died  at  Zamzumu,  a  town  on  the  Tigris,  while  on 
his  road  fnnii  Jerusalem  to  Susa,  whither  he  was 
going  to  converse  with  Artaxerxes  about  the 
affairs  of  the  Jews.  A  tomb  said  to  be  his  is 
shown  on  the  Tigris,  about  twenty  miles  above  its 
junction  with  the  Euphrates. 

3.  Character.  Ezra  w.is  distinguished  by  nn 
ardent  love  for  the  word  of  God.  "He  had  pre- 
pared his  heart  to  seek  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and 
to  do  it.  and  to  teach  in  Israel  stalntcs  and  judg- 
ments" (Ezra  vii:io).  He  was  faithful  in  instruc- 
tion, and  delighted  "to  teach  the  laws  of  his  Cod 
to  such  as  knew  them  not"  (verse  25).  He  is  a  con 
spicuous  example  of  a  man  who  devoutly  believed 
in  Divine  providence  and  who  was  ever  praying 
for  the  "good  hand  of  God"  to  be  upon  him. 
While  a  man  of  prayer  he  was  also  thoroughly 
practical  in  attending  to  the  affairs  of  life,  and 
manifested  a  firm  and  inflexible  will  in  carrying 
out  his  plans.  He  was  willing  to  endure  any 
privations  or  make  any  sacrifices  to  advance  his 
national  religion  and  secure  the  Iksi  interests  of 
his  people,  whom  he  so  ardently  loved. 


and  duration  of  the  forincr  we  measure  bv  our 
own  life;  the  latter  belong  to  a  period  for  which 
onr  imagination  h.is  no  scale.  Life  and  definite- 
ncssare  imparled  to  all  that  we  hear  or  read  with 
respect  to  the  events  of  our  own  life"  (Niebuhr, 
On  the  Distincliiin  nrltvccn  Annals  and  History). 
These  remarks,  which  Niebuhr  made  in  reference 
to  Tacitus,  arc.  in  a  great  measure,  applicable  also 
to  Ezra  and  account  for  several  of  those  differ- 
ences between  the  various  parts  of  his  hook,  which 
have  so  much  startled  some  modern  Biblical  schol- 
ars that  they  have  presumptuously  undertaken  to 
show  the  precise  seams  or  sutures  by  means  of 
which  various  fragments  of  difTerent  authors  were 
brought  togelher.  In  Ibis  attempt  they  have  l)ccn 
especially  Rurded  by  the  ch.inge  of  the  third  to  the 
first  person,  for  wliich  change  we  account  by  the 
above  remarks  of  .N'iebuhr. 

Instances  of  similar  change  of  person  are  so 
frequent  in  ancient  authors  that  rhelorici.ins  have 
introduced  if  among  the  rhetorical  figures  under 
the  name  of  enalUif^i'  fursonarum.  TIic  prophet- 
ical writings  of  the  Old  Testament  furnish  exam- 
ples of  such  /raXXa^.  For  instance.  Ezek.  i: 
1-.I;  Zoch.  i:i.  vi:i,  vii:i,  4,  8;  Jer.  xx:i.  sq. 
Cnmp.  with  verse  7.  sq.  xxi:i;  XNviii:i-5.  xxvii: 
1-8;  Hos.  1:2-3,  i>>:i-    So  also  in  Habakkuk,  Dan< 
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iel.  etc.  The  frequency  of  this  imWay-rj,  es- 
pecially in  the  prophetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, arises  from  eitherthe  more  objective  or  more 
subjective  tendency  of  the  style,  which,  of  course, 
varies  inharmony  with  the  contents  of  the  chapter. 
We  may  observe  this  ivaWay-q  even  in  our  own 
writings,  from  which  we  are  certainly  taught 
by  modern  scholastic  usage  to  eradicate  it,  al- 
though it  would,  if  preserved,  frequently  give 
greater  freshness  to  our  communications.  We 
have  made  these  remarks  in  order  to  show  the  per- 
fect futility  of  the  chief  argument  adduced  by 
modern  writers  against  the  original  unity  of  the 
book  of  Ezra,  some  of  whom,  on  account  of  the 
cnallage  pcrsonarum,  assert  that  chap,  vim -26 
was  written  by  an  author  different  from  that  of 
the  portion  immediately  following,  up  to  chap,  ix: 
15 ;  and  that,  again,  the  subsequent  portion  to  the 
end  of  the  book  was  indited  by  a  still  different 
writer. 

We  pass  over  other  still  more  futile  arguments 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  book  and  express 
our  opinion  that  even  Hiivernick  does  not  rightly 
set  forth  the  truth  of  the  matter  when,  in  his 
EiiileittiHg,  he  says  that  this  cnallage  arose  from 
Ezra's  imitation  of  the  prophetic  usage. 

(2)  Contents.  The  book  of  Ezra  contains 
memorabilia,  or  records  of  events  occurring  about 
the  termination  of  the  Babylonian  exile.  It  com- 
prises accounts  of  the  favors  bestowed  upon  the 
Jews  by  Persian  kings ;  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple;  of  the  mission  of  Ezra  to  Jerusalem,  and 
his  regulations  and  reforms.  Such  records  form- 
ing the  subject  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  we  must  not 
be  surprised  that  its  parts  are  not  so  intimately 
connected  with  each  other  as  we  might  have  ex- 
pected if  the  author  had  set  forth  his  intention 
to  furnish  a  complete  history  of  his  times. 

(3)  Period  Covered.  The  events  narrated  in 
the  book  of  Ezra  are  spread  over  a  period  of  about 
seventy-nine  years,  under  the  reigns  of  Cyrus; 
Cambyses;  Magus,  or  Pseudo-Smerdis;  Darius 
Hystaspis ;  Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes.  in  the  eighth 
year  of  whose  reign  the  records  of  Ezra  cease. 

(4)  Similarities  to  Chronicles.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  book  of  Ezra  agrees  verbatim  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  book  of  Chronicles, 
and  terminates  abruptly  with  the  statement  of 
the  divorces  effected  by  his  authority,  by  which 
the  marriages  of  Israelites  with  foreign  women 
were  dissolved. 

Since  the  book  of  Ezra  has  no  marked  conclu- 
sion, it  was,  even  in  early  times,  considered  to 
form  part  of  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  the  contents 
of  which  are  of  a  similar  description.  As,  how- 
ever, the  book  of  Ezra  is  a  collection  of  detached 
records  of  remarkable  events  occurring  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  exile  and  in  the  times  immedi- 
ately following  it,  attempting  no  display  of  the 
art  of  book-making,  the  mere  want  of  an  arti- 
ficial conclusion  cannot  be  considered  a  sufficient 
reason  for  regarding  it  as  the  first  portion  of 
Nehemiah.  It  is,  however,  likely  that  the  sim- 
ilarity of  the  contents  of  the  books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehetniah  was  the  cause  of  their  being  placed 
together  in  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

(5)  Arrangement.  The  arrangement  of  the 
facts  in  the  book  of  Ezra  is  chronological.  The 
book  may  be  divided  into  two  portions:  (i)  The 
first  consists  of  chapters  .i-vi,  and  contains  the 
history  of  the  returning  exiles  and  of  their  re- 
building of  the  temple,  and  comprises  the  period 
from  the  first  year  of  Cyrus   (B.  C.  536)   to  the 


sixth  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (B.  C.  515).  (2) 
The  second  portion  contains  the  personal  history 
of  the  migration  of  Ezra  to  Palestine  in  the  sev- 
enth year  of  Artaxerxes.  This  latter  portion, 
embracing  chapters  vii-x,  is  an  autobiography  of 
Ezra  during  about  twelve  or  thirteen  months,  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  years  of  the  reign  of 
Arta.xer.xes  Longimanus. 

2.  Non-canonical  "Books.  Thus  far  mention 
has  been  made  of  the  canonical  book  of  Ezra ; 
there  are,  however,  four  books  that  have  received 
this  name,  viz.,  the  book  noticed  above,  the  only 
one  which  was  received  into  the  Hebrew  canon 
under  that  name ;  the  book  of  Nehemiah  and  the 
two  apocryphal  books  of  Esdras,  concerning  which 
see  EsDRAS.  C.  H.  F.  B. 

EZBACH  (ezVak),  (Heb.  "1???.  ez-rawch). 

This  word  occurs  only  once  in  Scripture, 
namely,  in  Ps.  xxxvii  135 :  T  have  seen  the  wicked 
in  great  power,  spreading  himself  like  a  green  hay 
tree'  iezracW).  Commentators  and  translators 
have  diifered  respecting  the  ineaning  of  this  word, 
some  supposing  it  to  indicate  a  specific  tree,  as  the 
laurel,  and  others,  supported  by  the  Septuagint  and 
Vulgate,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  It  is  by  some 
considered  to  mean  an  evergreen  tree,  and  by 
others  a  green  tree  that  grows  in  its  native  soil,  or 
that  has  not  suffered  by  transplanting,  as  such  a 
tree  spreads  itself  lu.xuriantly.  It  appears  likely 
that  the  Hebrew  word  must  have  been  derived 
from  the  Arabic  ashriik,  which  is  described  in 
Arabic  works  on  Materia  Medica  as  a  tree  having 
leaves  like  the  ghar,  that  is.  the  bay  tree  or  laurus 
nobilis  of  botanists.  If  ccrach.  therefore,  was  orig- 
inally the  same  word  as  ashruk,  then  it  would  in- 
dicate some  tree  resembling  the  bay  tree  rather 
than  the  bay  tree  itself ;  but  until  that  can  be  dis- 
covered the  latter  is,  upon  the  whole,  well  suited 
to  stand  as  its  representative. 

The  bay  tree  is  well  known  to  be  common  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  as  in  Spain,  Italy,  Greece  and 
the  Levant.  It  is  usually  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  in  height,  often  having  a  bushy  appearance, 
from  throwing  up  so  many  suckers ;  but  in  Eng- 
land it  has  attained  a  height  of  sixty  feet,  which  is 
not  unusual  in  warmer  climates.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  allude  further  to  the  celebrity  which  it  attained 
among  the  ancients^ — a  celebrity  which  has  not  yet 
passed  away,  the  laurel  wreath  being  still  the  sym- 
bolical crown  as  well  of  warriors  as  of  poets.  Its 
ever-green,  grateful  appearance,  its  thick  shade, 
and  the  agreeable  spicy  odor  of  its  leaves,  point 
it  out  as  that  which  was  most  likely  in  the  eye  of 
the  Psalmist.     (See  B.w  Tree.)  J.  F.  R. 

EZRAH  (ez'rah),  (Heb.  "'5!?',  ez-raw\  a  form  of 
ezer  or  esra),  a  descendant  of  Judah  (i  Chron. 
iv:i7). 

EZRAHITE  (ez'ra-hite),  (Heb.  ''^'?^.,  ez-raw 
y5'//(?^'),  the  designation  of  Ethan  (l  Kings  iv:3l; 
Ps.  Ixxxix),  and  Heman  (Ps.  Ixxxviii). 

The  word  is  derivable  from  Ezrah,  or  Zerach, 
which  is  almost  the  same  in  Hebrew.  In  I  Chron 
ii  :6,  Ethan  and  Heman  are  given  as  sons  of 
Zerah.  Another  Heman  and  Ethan  are  given  as 
musicians  and  Levites  (i  Chron.  vi)  and  else- 
where. 

EZRI  (ez'ri),  (Heb.  ""i??'',  ez-ree' ,  help  of  Jeho- 
vah). 

A  son  of  Chelub  and  superintendent  of  those 
who  worked  in  the  field  for  David  (I  Chron. 
xxvii;26),  B.  C.  1014. 
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